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Sir DAVID DALRYMPLE, Bart. 
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NEAR EDINBURGH, 
AND ONE OF THE SENATORS 


OF THE COLLEGE OF JUSTICE, 


IN THAT CITY; 
TO WHOM THIS VOLUME 


WAS INTENDED TO HAVE BEEN INSCRIBED, 
IN TESTIMONY OF RESPECT 


FOR HIS EXCELLENT CHARACTER AND ACCURATE LEARNING, 
AND OF GRATITUDE FOR HIS LONG CORRESPONDENCE WITH, 


AND NUMEROUS COMMUNICATIONS TO, 


THE EDITOR OF THE 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, 


* 


Ocrortx 23, 
1793. 


ANDREW KIPPIS. 
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FIFTH VOLUME or Tax SECOND EDITION. 


LTHOUGH, from the extenſive nature of the preſent Work, I | 


A have declined being anſwerable to the Public for the ſpecific times 


n which the ſucceſſive parts of it ſhall appear, it may not be amiſs to 


obſerve, that this Fifth Volume would undoubtedly have been given to 


the world at leaſt fix months ſooner, had not peculiar and temporary 


circumſtances made ſuch demands upon the printer, and, indeed, upon 


printers in general, that undertakings of a permanent kind were obliged | 


to ſubmit to a conſiderable degree of interruption. One advantage, how- 


ever, ariſes even from delay, which is, that, in conſequence of new 


ublications, ſuch a continual acceſſion is afforded to the Treafures of 
| Kew as contributes to render our Repoſitory more iuſtructive and 


- valuable. 


This Volume preſents an additional ſet of friends, to whom, for their 


aſſiſtance, my thanks are particularly due. The articles of Mr. Day, 


Mrs. Delany, Mr. Orton under Dr. Doddridge, Archbiſhop Dolben, Pro- 


feſſor Duncan, Mr. William and Mr. John Duncombe, Dr. John Edwards, 
and Dr. Thomas Edwards, of Coventry, will ſhew how much I am in- 
debted to the communications of the late Mrs. Day and William Lowndes, 
Eſq.; George Keate and Court Dewes, Eſqrs. ; the Rev. Mr. Stedman, 
Vicar of St. Chad's, Shrewſbury ; John Engliſh Dolben Eſq. ; Mrs. Dun- 
combe, of Canterbury, and Anthony Highmore, Eſq.; Dr. Gerard, Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity, in King's College, Aberdeen; an anonymous Bene factor, 
whom I have reaſon to believe to be a perſon of very high rank in the 
Church ; and Dr. Edwards, of Cambridge, and the Rev. Peter Emans. 

To Mr. Park, of Piccadilly, I muſt pay my grateful acknowledgements, 
not only for his information relative to Drummond of Hawthornden, but 
for a ſeries of Addenda to various articles in the preceding Volumes. Thele 
I have thought proper to inſert ſeparately, at the end of my own Addenda. 

The obligations 4 received have extended not ſolely to occaſional aſſiſt- 
ance, but, in ſeveral caſes, to the gratuitous communication of entire 
articles. To Dr. Diſney I owe the account of the Rev. John Diſney. The 
Life of Humphrey Ditton was ſent me by Mr. Newton, of New Ormond 
Street. For the Article of Dr. Daniel Duncan, and the curious narrative of 
the Duncan Family, I am obliged to the Rev. Dr. John Duncan, Rector of 
South-Warmborough, Hants. The Account of Sir Richard Fanſhawe has 
been compoſed, at my particular requeſt, by Edmund Turnor, jun. Eſq. 
of Panton, in Lincolnſhire, who is deſcended from a branch of the family. 
All theſe Articles will, I doubt uot, be judged to be valuable parts of the 
preſent volume, | Flt 
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The curious Life of Sir John Faſtolff, which was elaborately, but awk- 
wardly, written by Mr. Oldys, Richard Gough, Eſq; has condeſcended 
entirely to new-model. In doing this Mr. Gough has not only made uſe of 
Mr. Oldys's materials, but has enriched the Account with much additional 
information, ariſing from his ſuperior and eminent knowledge in whatever 
relates to Antiquarian Literature, | 

One Gentleman is yet remaining, to whom my acknowledgments are 
eſpecially due. The, gentleman I mean is the Rev. Francis Henry Egerton, 
Rector of Whitechurch, in Shropſhire, and Prebendary of Durham, Who has 
favoured me with the accurate and elaborate life of his great anceſtor, the 
Lord Chancellor Egerton. This is, in every reſpect, ſo much ſuperior to the 
Article concerning his Lordſhip in the former edition, that it will juſtly be 
regarded as an important acceſſion to the Biographia. 

There is one article, from the length of which I am apprehenſive of bein 
charged with ſome degree of partiality, ariſing from my particular profeſſion 
and connections. It is the life of Dr. Philip Doddridge. What I have to 
ſay, by way of apology, is as follows: Firſt, having been requeſted to write 
a life of that eminent divine, to be prefixed to the ſeventh edition of his Family 
Expoſitor, and this being (though with confiderable acceſſions of new matter), 


in a great meaſure, an abridgment of Mr. Orton's Memoirs, I found that to 


abridge my own account ſtill farther would render it leſs intereſting than it 
is in its preſent form, Secondly, The narrative contains much information 
relative to the Proteſtant Diſfenters during the period in which Dr. Doddridge 
flouriſhed ; and the hiſtory of ſects conſtitutes a part of the general eccleſiaſtical. 


and literary hiſtory of any country. Thirdly, the Doctor is a divine who is 


held in ſuch great reputation by the Clergy and Laity of the Church of Eng- 
land, that there is reaſon to believe, that a copious account of him will be as 
acceptable to them as to thoſe of his own Denomination. Fourthly, There are 
interſperſed, through the narrative, various anecdotes reſpecting ſeveral of the 
moſt dignified and diſtinguiſhed ornaments of the eſtabliſhed religion. Fifthly, 
Nothing will be found in the article which can give juſt cauſe of offence to 
any party of Chriſtians. And, fixthly, Having been a pupil of Dr. Doddridge, 
and highly favoured by him; and regarding his memory with the utmoſt. 
gratitude, reverence, and affection, as my benefaCtor, friend, and father; if 
theſe circumſtances have led me aſtray, it can only be ſaid, that the feelings 
of the heart have been ſuperior to the dictates of the underſtanding. - Should 
thele conſiderations not be deemed of ſufficient force to conſtitute my vindica- 
tion, I ſhall patiently, and even chearfully, ſubmit to any cenſures''that may 
be paſſed upon me. - | . 41 

t is with ſome degree of confidence that I offer to public inſpection a Volume 
which contains fifty new lives, and additions (ſeveral of them very large) to 
almoſt forty old articles. In ſo complicated a work, there will undoubtedly 
occur various errors and defects; and diverſities of judgment will be formed 
concerning different objects. But if, on the whole, it ſhall appear that there is 
not any diminution of diligence or candour in the preſent volume, and that it 
contains no ſmall ſtore of Hiſtorical, Biographical, Miſcellaneous, and Lite- 
rary, Information, the Editor has no doubt of receiving that approbation with 
which the labours of himſelf and his co-adjutors have bitherts been indulged, 


A. K. 
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+. CORRIGENDA & ADDENDA 


To THE 
1 , F 


Firſt Volume of the Biographia Britannica, | 


ALDRICH (Hana), p. 137. 


| Dr. Aldrich's knowledge and taſte in building notice is taken in a- Treatiſe 
< upon the Elements of Architecture, publiſhed in 1789. | 


ALLEYN (EpwarD), p. 157. 


.. © val 


For a very curious and accurate account of Dulwich —_ and its Founder, 
Edward Alleyn, our Readers are referred to the Rev. Daniel Lyſons's late valuable 
publication, entituled, © The Environs of London,” Vol. I. p. 87—106, We ſhall 
tranſcribe the inſcription which there is, upon a tablet of black marble, over the door, 
in the centre of the front building of the College: | 


1 Repnante Jacobs, l 
© Primo totius Britannæ monarcho, 
„Edward Alleyn, Armiger, 
© Theromachie Regiz præfectus, 
« Theatri Fortunæ dicti Cho 
* 0 « ZXvique ſui Roſcius, 
Hoc Collegium inſtituit; 
% Atque ad duodecim Senes egenos, 
« Sex ſcilicet Viros et totidem Fœminas 
% Commode ſuſtentandos, 
| &« Paremque Puerorum Numerum alendum, e 
% Et in Chriſtina Diſciplina et bonis Literis erudiendum, 
Ke ſatis ampla inſtruxit. | 
| | « Porro, | 
Ne quod Deo dicaverat poſtmodo fruſtra fieret, 
_ « Sedulo cavit. x 
% Diplomate namque regio munitus, juſſit 
% Et a Magiſtro, Cuſtode, et quatuor Sociis, 
* Quiet Conſcientiæ Vinculis aſtricti, 
„Et ſua ipſorum Utilitate admoniti, 
Rem bene adminiſtrarent, 
2 % In perpetuum regeretur. 
«. Poſtquam Annos bene multos Collegio ſuo præfuiſſet, 
Vierum tandem et bonorum Operum ſatur, 
| % Fato conceſſit, 
„ VI Cal. Dec'®, A. D. 1616. 
5 Beatus ille qui miſertus eſt Pauperum. 
Abi tu et fac ſimiliter (a). 2 | (s) The envi- 
Rac 
In Alleyn's article, it is ſaid, that he was twice or thfee times married; and Mr. ws. * 
Lyſons informs us, that the tradition in the College has always been, that he had three © 
wives; though there is no account of more than two. That he had only two wives is 
now aſcertained by Mr. Malone, in his Prolegomena to his late edition of Shakeſpeare. 
dan Woodward was the daughter of Agnes, the widow of — Woodward, whom 
enſlowe married after Woodward's death. Mr. Alleyn, therefore, did not marry the 
daughter, but the ſtep-daughter, of Henflowe, who was one and the ſame perſon with 
OL. V. | a | | b | | the 
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Vol. III. 


eſpecially 


Vol. 111. 


| phia.“ Vol. 1. 
4 - . P- x 52 153. 
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CORRIGENDA & ADDEN PDA. 
the dusgbter of Woodward. Henſlowe, in the Biographia, is erroneouſly called Hinch. 


toe (5). 


ANNESLEY (Anrnun), Earl of Angleſey, p. 202. 


The note L, the deſign of which is to deſtroy the credit of the Earl of Angfeſey's 
memorandum concerning the Eikon Baſilike's having been written by Dr. Gauden, 
forms a curious inftance of ingenious reaſoning againſt a matter of fact. It is now clearly 
aſcertained that Gauden was the Author of that book. In the third volume of the 
Clarendon State-papers are ſeveral of his letters, in which he claims the merit of having 
been the ſole writer of the work, and grounds upon it his title to farther promotion and 


- favour. It does pot appear that his aſſertions either were, or could, be called in queſtion. 


(* Clarendon 
Stite- papers, 


Supplement, - 
p- xxvi—-xXxii. 


P- xxN, Xxx. 


(4) Wuftrations 
of Britiſh Hiſt. 


P- 178, 179. 


Prev to the 8 of the Clarendon papers, we had concurred in opinion 
with thoſe who believed the Eikon Baſilike to be King Charles's own production. 
Some extracts from Biſhop Gauden's Letters, and a farther diſcuſſion of the ſubject, will 
more properly find a place in our addition to that prelate's article (c). 


ARABELLA (Sruakr), p. 229. 


It is aſſerted, in the original article of this lady, that ſhe was far from being either 
beautiful in ber perſon, or from being diſtinguiſhed by any extraordinary qualities of 
mind, and yet ſhe met with many admirers, on account of her royal deſcent, and near 
relation to the Crown of England. This aſſertion, ſo diſadvantageoas to Arabella 
Stuart, has been laid hold of by Mr. Lodge; in his © Illaftrations of Britiſh Hiſtory ;”* 
and, in his Remarks upon it, he hath indulged himſelf in ſome reflections, rather of a 
ſarcaſtic nature, on the perſons concerned in the new edition of the Biographia. But, if 
he had chanced to look forward to the end of the article, he would have found a note 
added by us, in which we have not only pointed out the error of our predeceſſor, but 
done full juſtice to the intellectual accompliſhments, and perſonal beauty, of the Lady 
Arabella. A regard to our own character has obliged us to take notice of this circum- 


ſtance, in doing which we act from no diſreſpe&t to Mr. Lodge; of the yalue and uſe- 
fulneſs of whoſe work we are entirely {ſenſible (d). 


BATHE (Wir), p. 691. 


At the beginning of this article, it is ſaid, that the family of the Bathes were hereto- 
fore of confiderable conſequence in the counties of Dublin and Meath, and diſperſed 
into many branches; but that, what by rebellions, extravagance of heirs, or one misfor- 
tune or other, it has been reduced to narrow bounds, inſomuch that not one of them 
remains now of any rank in their country, The latter part of what is here inſerted is 
founded ou a miſtake, - It is true that the family has ſuffered much, both in its ſplendour 
and fortune, on account of the unhappy attachment of the principal members of it to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the Houſe of Stuart. But the de Bathes have continued 
in regular deſcent down to this time, and have retained ſome part of their property in 
Ireland, eſpecially in the County of Meath. Till lately, they have 
chiefly reſided abroad; and, in a courſe of years, the original name of de Bathe was 
changed to Bath. James Michael de Barhe, Eſq. who is a Proteſtant, is the preſent 
head of the family. Having produced unqueſtionable evidence of his deſcent, in the 
direct male line, through ſeveral centuries, from the de Bathes, as well as from other 
illuſtrious anceſtors, his claim has been certified [and recorded in the Heralds' office in 
Ireland, and acknowledged and regiſtered in the College of Arms in England. In con- 
fequence of this, his Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to grant him licence and 
authority to aſſume the name of de Bathe, according to the ancient cuſtom of the family. 
This grant appeared in the Loudon Gazette, of March 26, 1793, and is as follows: 


= Whitehall, March 26. 


« The King has been pleaſed to grant to James Michael Bath, of Knightſtown, 
„ Caſhel, and Ladyrath, in the County of Meath and Kingdom of Ireland, Ech. now 
„ reſident in the pariſh of St. Mary-le-Bone, in the County of Middleſex, and his 
« iſſue, his Royal Licence and Authority to take and uſe the name of De Bathe, as 
«« anciently uſed by his family: and, alſo, to brder that this bis Majeſty's conceflion and 
% declaration be regiſtered in the College of Arms.“ e , 
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Second Volume of the Biographia Britannica 


" BAXTER (Rivviand), p. 22 


O the teſtimonles ſo copiouſly given of the merit of this famous divine, we ſhall 
add that of Dr. Johnſon. The Door, in the latter part of his life, © betook him- 
« ſelf,” ſays Sir John Hawkins, “to the reading of books of practical divinity, and, 
* among the reſt, the writings of Baxter, and others of the old Puritan and Non- 
4% conforming Divines. Of Baxter, he ehtertained' a very high opinion, and often 
« ſpoke of him to me as a man of great parts, profound learning, and exemplary 


« piety. He ſaid, of the Office for the Communion drawn up by him and produced 


& at the Savoy-Conference, that it was one of the fineſt compoſitions of the ritual kind 
cc he bad ever ſeen, It was a circumſtance to be wondered ar, that a High Church- 


% man, ſuch as Johnſon profefſed himſelf to be, ſhould be driven to ſeek for ſpiritual _ 


* comfort in the writings of ſectaries; men whom he affected, as well to condemn 
« for their ignorance as to hate for their principles. But, as his acquaintance with 
&* the world, and with the writings of ſuch men as Watts, Foſter, Lardner, and Low- 
„% man, increaſed, theſe prejudices were greatly ſoftened (a). 
Dr. ure thought, that Baxter's Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion” contained 
the beſt collection of the evidences of the Divinity of rhe Chriſtian Syſtem. Mr. 
Boſwell, having aſked the Doctor what works of Richard Baxter he ſhould read, he 
faid, “ Read any of them; they are all good (6). _ W 7 
Mr. Cookſey, in his Eſſay on the Life of Lord Somers, after giving an honourable 
_ teſtimony ro Mr. Baxter, as having contributed, by his inſtructions and his zeal, to 
romote a ſpirit of induſtry as well as of Religion at Kidderminſter, has added, that he 
as the author of a treatiſe, entituled, A Shove for a heavy-a—d. Chriſtian (c).“ 
It was not to be expected that a young lawyer ſhould be much acquainted with Bax- 
ter's works. But Mr. Cookſey ought to have obtained better information before he re- 
lated fo falſe and fooliſh a ſtory. If he had read the catalogue of Mr, Baxter's wri- 
tings, he would have known that no ſuch treatiſe occurs among them; and, if he had 
underſtood the character of this eminent Divine, he would have been ſenfible that he 
was wholly incapable of publiſhing any book with fo ridiculous a title, 


BECKET (Tuomas), p. 114. 


1n 1790, was publiſhed by Mr. Berington, „ The Hiſtory of the Reign of Henry 
e the Second, and of Richard and John, his ſons; with the events of the period, from 


« 1154 to 1216. In which the character of Tyowas a Btcktr is vindicated from 


« the attacks of George Lord Lyttelton.” It is evident from the title-page, as well 
as from the nature of the ſubject, how diſtinguiſhed a part Thomas Becket muſt ſuſ- 


tain in this work. It would carry us too far to enter into the various points wherein 


Mr. Berington differs from Lord Lyttelton, and from other Proteſtant hiſtorians. For 
theſe things we ſhall refer our readers to the book itſelf, in which they will find much 
matter deſerving of attention, and perhaps of diſcuſſion. We ſhall content ourſelves 
with adding, to the characters that have already been given of Becket, in the courſe 

of the article, that which is drawn up by Mr. Berington. 3 TITS 
Thus, in the fifty-third year of his age, died Thomas a Becket, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and Primate of England.— Without incurring the imputation of vain 
* ſingularity, may I ſay, that the character of this man has never been fairly appreciated ? 
© When the catholic draws the portrait, all his virtues are emblazoned, and his blemiſhes 
1 | are 


* 


(3) Boſwell's - 
Life of Dr. 
ohnſon, Vol. 


It. P- 492, 


479- 


( Eſſay on the 
Life of Lord 
Somers, 

P. 11, 12» 
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i © are loſt in the glare of light. They view him as a ſaint; and, unfortunately, fo im- 

-: poſing has that character been rendered, that the eſſential ſtrains of morality are not al- 

© lowed to reſt upon it. Since the recent date of the Reformation, it ſhould ſeem, that 

x 0 © the moral order of things has been inverted. Some virtues loſt their name; and what 

1 had been religious, exemplary, and perfect, above the reach of unaſſiſted nature, ceaſed 

to be ſo. The Proteſtant then ſeized che penbil, and. viewing Betket, drew a pottrait 

* on which were ſeen no lines of former beauty. On both fides is much partial judg- 

| © ment. The ancient hiſtorians, I know, who lie before me, wrote with two warm an 

© impreſſion. The glare of miracles, they thought, was flaſhing round them; and the 
« praiſes of Rome and of Europe echotd*in theif ears. It is an apotheofis which they 

© celebrate. But, becauſe this is too much, can we fit down with too little, and ſay that 

« we are juſt? _ | 1 3 | 

With ſome enthuſiaſm on my mind, IJ. benfeſs, I have.deſcribed the conduct ot 

© Becket. Every where I ſaw him great as other men; and, on ſome occafions, I ſaw Rim 

greater. Real excellence there may be; but it is by comparing only that we judge. 
By his ſide, the contemporary men of the day, the greateſt the æra could produce, in 

church or ſtate, loſe all their ſplendor. 72 5 ow d is an jrreſolute and timid poli- 

tician : the prelates of England,” bafely deſe tins a e, Which their own conſciences 
held facred, are courtly ſycophants, and excite contempt : the ſacred college of 
Cardinals, bribed by gold, forget their dignity; and, bartering away the privileges of 
© the Roman ſee, publicly poſt up their :venality, .and become the 2 of Ghriſten- 
dom: Henry, the lord of many people, whom Europe then admired, and whom 
© poſterity has called the greateſt, of Engliſh Kings, through the quarrel which him- 
« ſelf provoked, is wayward, vindictive, , timorovs, and deceptious, never ſhewing one 
* exertion which became a King, and ever indulging, a train of affections, which would 
have diſgraced his loweſt. vaſſal: Becket, from the beginning, is firm, dauntleſs, 
« compoſed, and manly; like a deep and majeſtic river, he proceeds even in his courſe 
* hardly ruffled, by rocks ot oppoſition, , and true to the level he had taken. 
Hlis endowments from nature were great, and he had given to them ſuch cultivation 
as the ſtate of the times petmi — 4 15 would have been well, perhaps, had he never 
« ſeen Bologna, and imba rom its maſters thoſe maxims of church- domination, 
© which, though the age held them ſacred, were to him the occaſion of an unfortunate 
© controverſy, and, to others, much affliction. Early in life, he was engaged in buſi» 
_ © neſs, which made him an able negociator; and the favour of his Prince, which ſoon 
followed, raiſed him to, yncommon greatneſs. But the unbounded confidence he 
enjoyed was all uſed to ennoble the ſource from which it flowed. He did not enrich 
himſelf, his family, or his retainers. All was Heory's. His influence he employed 
to gain him friends, and to ſpread his intereſt; and when he diſplayed a munificence, 
more than royal, it was his maſter's fame he looked to. The love of pleaſure, 
which in a diſſipated court can make the ſtouteſt virtue tremble, paſſed over his ſenſes 
as a gentle gale, There was a ſternneſs in his character, which would not bend to 
affections that enervate; and it is remarkable, that, even when his enemies were moſt 

numerous and malevolent, they never charged him with a ſingle vice. His rulin 
paſſions were the paſſions of a great ftind, ſuch as, when circumſtances favour, lead 
men to the . atchievements of -patriots and of heroes; and, had Providence given 
Becket to his country but a few, years later, we ſhould have ſeen him oppoſing with 
main fortitude the wild pretenſions of Rome, and, at the head of the barons, wreſtling 
Magna Charta from the tyrant ſon of Henry. On ſome occaſions, I think, he was 
too acrid in his expreſſions, and too unyielding in his conduct; but, when we 
weigh his provocations, and the inceſſant ſtreſs of low oppofition, wonder we cannot, 
and we may eaſily forgive. His private virtues were amiable. They endeared him 
to Henry, who loved him with a brother's love ; nor were they ſoured, it ſeems, by 
adverſe fortune. They made him many friends; and John of Saliſbury; his ſecretary 
and companion, then deſcribes him beſt, when he checks his impetuoſity, and chides 
his too cauſtic humour, and does not give offence, _ tA | i 
With regard to the controverſy itſelf, he only is competent to judge, who can 
tranſport himſelf back to the times I have deſcribed. The privileges of the church, 
deemed ſacred, and, by a ſelfiſh policy, too much, at all times, confounded with 
' thoſe of religion, were immediately connected with it. To require that Becket, on 
this head, ſhould not have had the notions, which Chriſtian Europe then had, is 
abſurd ; and to require that, from any worldly motive, he ſhould have relinquiſhed 
them, is to think baſely of human nature. I read in all his letters the ſtrongeſt con- 
viction of the magnitude and holy import of his cauſe. By the force of what caſuiſtry, 
then, could he have ated than as he did? The favour of his Prince, the allure- 
mepts of patronage, the vaſt power of Canterbury with its wealth, and the endearing 
ties of his country, he ſacrificed. In the gratification of a ruling paſſion, I know, all 
that is not connected with it weighs as does a feather; but, in the ſituation he left, 
4 | | vow 
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© was there not a. wider ſeope fot action, than in exile, in the retirement of Pontigny, 
or in the dependence, even for bread, on the precarious bounty of another ? 
* Religion, I think, through ſiſe, gave energy to his conduct. I ſpeak of Religion 
© as he viewed it, not always, perhaps, clear from eyery miſconception in theory, or in 
practice, always uninfluenced by human failings. To read its divine maxims, with 
an unerring precifion, and to be guided in all things by them alone, has been of ſome 
minds, I believe, the noble ardour : but the beit wiſhes of the heart are clogged 
© by the connate weakneſſes of our being. There was a time when the virtues, which 
© beſt become a Churchman, ſtood nor foremoſt, it is true, in the life of Becket. x 
© That time I marked, But Theobald, his patron and his guide, had then given him Fro 
© to Henry, and told him to be his companion in the cabinet, in the court, in the 
© camp, and in the ſports of the field. The old man's views were upright. Ap- 
pointed to a higher charge, with which thoſe occupations could not accord, even as 
a misjudging age beheld it, with a becoming fortitude, be broke from every en- 
gagement, and bec:me the ſhepherd of his flock, Courtiers, he knew, and men of 
* earthly minds, would charge him with ingratitude, and with motives even of 2mbi- 
© tion. He ipurned the malevolent imputation, and, as the duties of his flation di- 
* rected, ſteadily purſued his choice, What benefits England might have drawn from 
© his exertions, in the promotion of virtue and the ſuppreſſion of vice, the troubles 
© which ſoon followed did not permit her to experience. To good men the proſpect 
had been flattering.— Through"the trying years of proſecution, Religion doubtleſs 
often aided his reſolution ; and when he exceeded, let it be remembered, that the 
conviction of his mind, and the patronage of many, had then given an enthuſiaſm 
to his cauſe, —He practiſed abſtemiouſneſs and other cehflential rigours, Theſe, I 
© know, are an equivocal fign of virtue; but when they are done in ſecret, or are 
© known only to a tew, he truly muſt be an unequitable man, who will aſcribe them 
to other motives than thoſe of piety and ſelf- abaſement. 8 
Give me the greateſt heroes, whom antient times did deify, or ſuch as æ more 
© temperate.poſterity has regiſtered on the liſts of fame, and I will ſay, that Becker, 
'© when he cloſed his life, was full as great as they. All his native energy then col- 
© lected at the heart; and ſeeing the heavens, as he thought, opened to him, he fell, 
ns blefſed martyrs had do nee. a . HT: $4 
In a word, he had blemiſhes, and he had many virtues : his cauſe, which to us 
© wears few marks of Chriſtian truth, to him was facred, and he defended it ſincerely : 
but if many Catholics have praiſed him nnmoderately ; why ſhall Proteſtants be un- 
* juſt?-True it is, | a 


© Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
5 We write in water.“ EE. (c) The Hiftory 
. ST TF be | a * | B05 +L Ft Lad | of the reign of 
Henry the 


Mr. Berington, in bis ſecond Appendix, calls in queſtion the authenticity and the Second, &c. 
authority of a Letter of Foliot, Biſhop of London; and of a bull afcribed to Pope p. 235 240. 
*Alex:inder the Third, which Lord Lyttelton found in the Cottonian Collection of 
"Manuſcripts, and on which his Lordſhip has laid confiderable ſtreſs, in his account of 
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The following character of Boethius is drawn by Dr. Johnſon, in his journey to 
the Weſtern Iflands of Scotland. © in old Aberdeen ſtands the King's College, of 
„ which the firſt principal was Hectur Boece, or Boethiis, who-may ve juſliy reverenced 
« as one of the revivers of elegant learning. When he itadied anne was acquainted 
« with Eraſmus, who afterwards gave bim a public teſtimony of his efteem by in- 
tc ſcribing to him a catalogue of his works. The ſtyle of Bocthius, though, perhaps, 
« not always rigorouſly pure, is formed with great diligence upon ancient models; 
« and wholly uninfected with monaſtic barbarity. His hiſtory is written with ele» 
& gance and vigour, but his fabulouſneſs and credulity are jufily blamed. His 
" Bbulouſacſs, if he was the author of the fictions, is a fault tor which no apology 
« can be made; but his credulity may be exculed in an age, when all men were 
« credulous. Learning was then riſing on the world; bur ages, fo — accuſtomed 
« to darkneſs, were too much dazzled with its light to fee any thing diſtinctly. he 
&« firſt race of ſcholars, in the fifteenth century, and ſome time after, were, for the 
« moſt part, learning to ſpeak, rather than to think, and were therefore more ſtudious 
« of elegance than of truth. The contemporaries of Boethius thought it ſufficient 
„to know-what the Ancients had delivered. The examination of tenets and of facts 
« was reſerved for another generation. IH 


Vol. V. | 1 WP « Boethius, 
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© gBoethius, as Preſident of the Univerſity, enjoyed a revenue of forty Scottiſh marks, 
about two pounds four ſhillings and ſix- pence of ſterling money. 

eln the preſent age of trade and taxes, it is difficult even for the imagination ſo to 

* raiſe the value of money, or ſo to diminiſh the demands of life, as to ſuppoſe four- . 
c and-forty ſhillings an honourable ſtipend: yet, it was probably equal, not only to 

* the needs but to the rank of Boethius. The wealth of England was, undoubtedly, 

6 to that of Scotland, more than five to one; and it is known, that Henry the Eighth, 

« among whoſe faults avarice was never reckoned, granted to Roger Aſcham, as a 

(-) A Journey reward of his learning, a penſion of ten pounds a year (e).“ 


BRADY (NicnoLas), p. 565. \ 


| Concerning Brady's tranſlation of the Eneid, Dr. Johnſon's expreſſion. is, that « fe - 
Gustaf was dragged forth into the world, but lived not long enough to cry (J).“ 


virons of 
London. Vol. I. 


| p- 168, — ; 
þ BRINDLEY (Janes), p. 604- 
= - When this article was written, navigable canals, though ſignally uſeful, fo far as they 
| | had been conſtrued, were comparatively in their infancy. They are now extended 
i; in-an extraordinary degree, and plans for the increaſe of them are forming every day. 
$ | In Mr. Philips's hiſtory of canals, recently publiſhed, there is much curious informa- 
tion on the ſubject. Wes 


BUC (Grorcs), p. 678. . 


Mr. Malone, upon the authority of Sir Henry Herbert's papers, relates, that this 
Sir George Buc, who was knighted by King James, July 23, 1603, was not the author 
of the celebrated Hiſtory of King Richard the Third ;” which was written above 
twenty years after his death, by George Buch, Eſq. whom we may ſuppoſe to have 
been the ſon of the former. Not having Mr. Malone's Shakſpeare at hand, we ſtate 
the fact as given in the Monthly Review for September, 1793, p- 72+ 


BUCHANAN (Gzoger), p. 688. 


Mr. Whitaker, in his Vindication of Mary, Queen of Scots, has treateſthe charac- 
ter of George Buchanan with great ſeverity. He accumulates and enforces ſeveral of 
the charges againſt him that had been brought by Dr. Gilbert Stuart. Still, however, 
there are admirers of Buchanan, who will not give a ready afſent to Mr. Whitaker's 
poſitions, or find themſelves eaſily ſatisfied with the force of his reaſonings. Of this 
number is Lord Gardenſtone, who, | tne ſecond edition of his Miſcellanies, publiſhed 
at Edinburgh in 1792, has printed driginal Memoirs of the life, character, and Wri- 
tings, of George Buchanan, including a Vindication of his moral character, and the firſt 
regular criticiſm on his poetical works which has appeared in the Engliſh — —— 


Both the facts and the critical remarks advanced by his Lordſhip will be found d ing 
of attention. | | | 
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BUNYAN (Jony), p. 13. 


R. JOHNSON, we are told by Mr. Boſwell, praiſed John Bunyan highly. 
D The ſhort but comprehenſive character which the Doctor gave of him was as 
oilows: * His “ Pilgrim's Progreſs” has great merit, both for invention, imagination, 
© and the conduct of the ſtory ; and it has had the beſt evidence of its merit, the 
general and continued approbation of mankind. Few books, I believe, have had a 
© more extenſive ſale. It is remarkable, that it begins very much like the Poem 
of Dante; yet, there was no tranſlation of Dante when Bunyan wrote. There is 
* reaſon to think that he had read Spenſer (a).“ I ey 


' BURNET (Gilzrnr), p. 41. 


In the former Corrigenda & Addenda to this Volume, we have ſaid, upon evidence 
which we deemed authentic, that there are no deſcendants left of Biſhop Burnet. An 
extract from a letter, with which we have been favoured by the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
of Wellſbourn, Warwickſhire, will amply enable us to correct our miſtake, The 
letter was dated on the third of October, 1789. : 

The truth of the caſe is, that there are now living ſeven legitimate deſcendants of 
© the Biſhop, viz. Firſt, On the male fide—Governor Burnet had, beſides Captain 
„ Burnet, a legitimate ſon, named Gilbert, a moſt accompliſhed gentleman, and a moſt 
« incorrigible rake, who died early in life, but not before he had abſolutely exhauſted 
« a very handſome fortune, leaving a ſon without a penny; which ſon, Mr. Thomas 
„ Burnet, is now a ſurgeon at Chigwell, in Efſex, and has a daughter. 

„ Secondly, On the female fide,— - © | 1 | 

« Lord Chancellor Weſt, who married the Biſhop's youngeſt daughter, had by her 
<« two children Richard Weſt, the poet and friend of Gray; and Mary Weſt, who, 
« after her father's death, married John Williams, Eſq. of Pembrokeſhire, who had 
% been the firſt Secretary to the Chancellor, and was afterwards Secretary to the 
„ Engliſh Embaſſador at Paris. This laſt mentioned Lady (the Biſhop's grand- 
« daughter) is now living at Warwick, and has been for ſome time the oldeſt penfioner 

* on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment. She has a ſon (the writer of this) who is Vicar of Wellſ- 
e bourn, in Warwickſhire, and he has three children. Your account of Mrs. Mit- 
& chell is nearly exat—ſhe was fair, blue- eyed, and remarkably good-tempered ; her 
« ſiſter, Mrs. Weſt, was juſt the reverſe, with black eyes, full of fire and fierceneſs, 
« and a temper exactly correſponding with her appearance. She was a woman of a 
very ſuperior underſtanding—her ſallies of wit and depth of reaſoning were ſuch as to 
10 aſtoniſh Mr. Addiſon, Steele, and other eminent men of thoſe days; but they ſeldom 
« left her company without bluſhing alſo at the intemperance of her paſſions and 
« the irregularity of her mind.] To her pen they are indebted for ſome elegant 
letters in the Tatlers and SpeQtators.” | 


— 


BUTLER (Jamzs, Duke of Ormond), p. 79 


In Lord Mountmorres's Hiſtory of the Principal TranſaQions of the Iriſh Parliament, | 
from the year 1634 to 1666, containing Proceedings of the Lords and Commons during 


CORRIGENDA & ADDENDA _ 


the adminiſtrations of the Earl of Strafford, and of the firſt Duke of Ormond, is in- 


* 


0 Lord 


Mountmorres's 
Hiſtory of the 
principal Tranſ- 
actions of the 
Iriſh Parlia- 
ment. Vol. I. 


p. 189—313. 


(c) Boſwell's 
Life of Dr. 
Samud[ohnſon, 
Vol. I. p. 382. 
Second edition. 


4) © The 
9 of Arian» 
iſm diſcloſed. 


p. 482— 492. 


(9 © The 
Originof Arian- 
iſm diſcloſed.” 
p. 45640 3- 


- 
* 


( if The 

rigin of Arian» 
iſm diſcloſed.“ 
P- 190, 192. 
Note. 


and yet continued his practices. 


ſerted a narrative of his Grace's Life, collected from the papers of Sir Robert South- 
well, Knight, Secretary of State in Ireland, and Preſident of the Royal Society. This 
narrative, which appears to have been written about the time of the Revolution, was only 
a collection of ſome ſhort notes of the Duke of Ormond's private familiar converſation, 
and was ſolely intended for the inſpection of his grandſon and relations. Being, there- 
fore, plainly never deſigned for the preſs, Lord Mountmorres has taken the liberty of 
correcting the ancient ſpelling, of extending the ſentences occaſionally, and of ſubſti- 
tuting in many places modern for obſolete phraſes and expreſſions. © This ſhort hiſtory,” 
fays his Lordſhip, © which is the moſt authentic account that has hitherto appeared of 
© one of the firſt charaQers of his age, the greateſt ſtateſman, the moſt polite and ac- 
% compliſhed man that Ireland ever knew, cannot but be acceptable. Touching this 
{© laſt part of his character, it has been remarked, by many Engliſh officers who have 
te been quartered in the town where the ancient manſion of the family is ſituated, that 
be they had experienced more hoſpitality and good-breeding there than in any other 
© country quarters; which certainly were the remnant of that politeneſs and decorum, 


% introduced by the firſt and laſt Duke of Ormond, during their occafional reſidence at 
© the Caſtle of Kilkenny (6).” W 


CAMPBELL (Ds. Jonx), p. 215. 


Dr. Johnſon's teſtimony to Dr, Campbell was, that he was a man of much knowledge, . 
and had a good ſhare of imagination; that his © Hermippus Redivivus” is very enter- 
taining, as an account of the Hermetic Philoſophy, and as furniſhing a curious hiſtory 


of the extravagances of the human mind; and that he was the richeſt author that ever 
grazed the Common of Literature (c).“ | 


CHILLINGWORTH (WiLLi1am), p. $18. 


Mr. Whitaker, in his © Origin of Arianiſm diſcloſed,” has produced a number of 


arguments to ſhew, that Mr. Chillingworth, in the latter part of his life, became a 


Socinian (d). We acknowledge ourſelves to be convinced by Mr. Whitaker's teſtimo- 
nies and reaſonings; and, therefore, retract what we had before ſaid upon the ſubject. 


The Socinians, we apprehend, will be proud to have ſuch a name as that of Chilling- 
worth ranked among them. a 


CLARKE (SAMUEL), p. 610. 


Mr. Whitaker has taken uncommon pains to ſupport the truth of Chevalier Ram» 
ſay's aſſertion, that Dr. Clarke greatly repented of his ever having publiſhed his work 
upon the Trinity. The teſtimonies on the other fide of the queſtion Mr. Whitaker en- 
deavours to reconcile, by AN Sa the Doctor occaſionally avowed his repentance, 

, He avowed fully © to Mr. Ramſay what he was too 
* timid to avow to his ſon, to a Hoadly, or to an Emlyn ; and what he even took pains 
&© to conceal from them, in a ſeeming continuance of opinion, and in an actual perſeve- 
** rance of conduct (e).“ Thus is Dr. Clarke charged with having been guilty of the 
groſſeſt diſſimulation and falſehood. We ſcruple not to ſay, that we conſider this charge 


as totally groundleſs; and we ſteadfaſtly adhere to our former opinion and declaration 
cn the ſubject in queſtion. | 


CLAYTON (Rogz r), Biſhop of Clogher, p. 628. 


Mr. Whitaker has made ſome 1. 155 ſtrictures on the fact related by us, that the 
« Eſſay on Spirit“ was not written by the Biſhop of Clogher (J). All that we deem ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer is, that we have been very ſpecific in giving the authority on which our 
narrative is founded; and that we did not conſider ourlelves as obliged to wander into the 
regions of conjefture. 88 n 
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CORRIGENDA & ADDENDA 
TO TAE 
Fourth Volume of the Biographia Britannica. 


COLLINS (WIIIAu), p. 34. 


T is related, in the life of our poet, that, in his laſt illneſs, he ſhewed to Dr. 
Joſeph and Mr. Thomas Warten an Ode, infcribed to Mr. John Home, on the 
uperſtition of the Highlands; which they thought ſuperior to his other works, but 
which no ſearch has yet found. Happily, the poem has at length been diſcovered. The 
manuſcript is in Mr. Collins's handwriting, and fell into the hands of Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle, among the papers of a friend of his and Mr. John Home's, who died as long 
ago as the year 1754. Soon after Dr. Carlyle found the poem, he ſhewed it to Mr. 
Home, who told him that it had heen addreſſed to him by Mr. Collins, on his leaving 
London in the year 1749, and that it was haſtily compoſed and incorrect. This is 
apparent from the ode iet. It is evidently the prima cura of the poem, as will eaſily 
be perceived from the alterations made in the manuſcript, by the blotting out of many 
lines and words, and the ſubſtitution of others. In particular, the greateſt part of the 
twelfth ſtanza is modelled in that manner. Struck with the ſingular beauty of this 
„ poem,” ſays Alexander Frazer Tytler, Eſq. (in a letter to Mr. Robinſon, Secretary 
© to the Royal Society of Edinburgh,) of which, I believe, no man of taſte will ſay 
« that Dr. Warton and his brother have over-rated the merit, I could not help regret- 
« ting the mutilated form in which it appeared; and; on talking on that ſubject ro my 
« friend Mr. Henry Mackenzie, of the Exchequer, (a gentleman well known in the 
16 literary world by many ingenious productions,) I propoſed to him the taſk of ſup- 
t plying the fifth ſtanza, and the half of the fixth, which were entirely loſt, How 
«« well he has executed that taſk, the public will judge; who, unlefs warned by the 
e inverted commas that diſtinguiſh the ſupplemental verſes, would probably never 
« have diſcovered the chaſm; Several hemiſtichs, and words left blank by Mr. 
% Collins, had befare been very happily ſupplied by Dr. Carlyle.” The poem, which 
is entitled“ An Ode on the Popular Superſtitions of the Highlands of Scotland, con- 
« ſidered: as the Subject of Poetry,” is now publiſhed in the firſt volume of the 
«© Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and Dr. Carlyle and Mr. Tytler 
have conferred no ſmall I ems upon the literary world in bringing it to light. 
Though there are evident proofs that it was haſtily compoſed, it evinces, at the fame 
time, the vigour of the author's imagination, and the ready command he poſſeſſed of | 
harmonious numbers (a). — 88 
The conſtruction of the ſtanza is different from what Mr. Collins has uſed on any tions of the 


former occaſion. Id us it is not 3 pleaſing; being, we think, too operoſe and of Lanny 
u 


of Edinburgh, 
formal. That the poem is highly beautiful, every man of taſte muſt ſtrongly feel; but — Pare 


ſtill there will probably be found perſons who will give the preference to the © Ode p. 2g 
« upon the Paſſions,” | 2 | | 
The late Mr. Scott, of Amwell, in his “ Critical Efſays,” has entered into a 
_ . cular diſcuſhon of Collins's “ Oriental Eclogues.” Many of the critic's remarks "are 
Juſt and ingenious ; but, ſome of them we-confider as too minutely faſtidious. On the 
whole, Mr. Scott concludes, that theſe eclogues, however they may have been depre- 
ciated, . have all the requifites of a good poem, deſcription, incident, ſentiment, and 
moral; that they have ſimplicity of thought, and melody of language; and that they 


have nothing to fear from a compariſon with any of their pr ors (). ie Ely 
| 1 . tic _ 
C p. 1531834. 
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MI. Thomas Davies, in his “ Dramatic Miſcellanies,” has ſpent two chapters upon 


(e Dramatic 


Miſcellanies, 
Vol. III. p. 
312 —382. 
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CORRIGENDA & ADDENDA. 


CONGREVE (Wir 480), p. 82. 


Congreve. His remarks are not injudicious ; and his account of the ſeveral performers, 
who have repreſented the principal characters in Mr. Congreve's plays, is entertaining. 
It is ſufficient to refer to a book which, we ſuppoſe, is well. known to ſuch of our 
Readers as make the hiſtory of the Stage the object of their attention (c). 7 
In the third volume of the Obſeryer” is an ingenious criticiſm upon Con- 


greve's “ Double Dealer,” the principal deſign of which is to ſhew, that, though 


the Author meant that his villain ſhould in the end outwit himſelf, he has made 


him fall into ſome improbable, and even abſurd, contrivances, It is alſo juſtly 


. remarked, that the match between Melafont and Cynthia, for the prevention of 


which, artifices of ſo virulent and diabolical a nature are practiſed by Lady Touchwood 
and Maſkwell, is not preſſed upon, the feelings of the ſpectarors in fo intereſting a 
manner as it ſhould and might have been. "The view, upon the whole, which is 
given of the play, is as follows: Of the characters in this comedy, Lady Touch- 
* wood, though of an unfavourable caſt, ſeems to have been the chief care of the poet, 
* and is well preſerved throughout. Her elevation of tone, nearly approaching to the 
* tragic, affords a ſtrong relief to the lighter ſketches of the epiſodical perſons, Sir 
„ Paul and Lady Pliant, Lord and Lady Froſt, who are highly entertaining, but 


„ much more looſe than the Rage in its preſent ſtate of reformation would endure. 
Nothing more can be ſaid of 


areleſs and Briſk than that they are the young men of 
© the theatre, at the time when they were in repreſentation. Of Maſkwell enough 
has been ſaid in theſe remarks ; nor need any thing be added to what has been already 
* obſerved upon Mellafont and Cynthia. As for the moral of the play, which the 


author ſays he deſigned in the firſt place, and applied the fable to it, it ſhould ſeem 


to have been the principal object in the formation of the comedy, and yet it is not 


(4) The Ob- 
ſerver, Vol. III. 
p. 46—60. 


made to reach ſeveral characters of very libertine principles, who are left to reform 


t themſelves at leiſure; and the plot, though ſubordinate to the moral, ſeems to have 


drawn him off from executing his good intentions ſo completely as thoſe profeſſions 


may be underſtood to engage for (5).” 


COOPER (Axrhoxv ASHLEY), p. 25m. 
Note E, line 6. For Eſex, read Halifax. | _ 


COWLEY (An anaAu), p. 376. 


In our addition to this article, aſter having related an anecdote from Dr. Warton's 
Eſſay on the writings and genius of Pope, concerning the cauſe of Cowley's death, we 


have expreſſed our wiſh that the Dr. had favoured the public with the authority on which 


the ſtory is founded. This has procured to the Editor the honour of a letter from that in- 


genious and learned writer, by which we are informed, that the authority he had for 


ſaying how Cowley had contracted his illneſs was from rhe papers of Mr. Sperice. Theſe 


papers Dr. Warton tranſcribed a Mr. Spence's houſe, and under his eye, in the year 


1754+ Mr. Spence had his account from Mr. Pope, who had been very diligent in 
making all the enquiries he could about Cowley, in the neighbourbood of Chertſey. 
The fact was, that both the divine and the poet not only prolonged their viſit to a late 


hour, but had indulged their conviviality in a very high degree, which occaſioned their 


miſtaking their way, and lying all night under a hedge. If we had conſulted the third, 


inſtead of the firſt, edition of the Eſſay on Pope, we ſhould have found, that Mr. Spence's 


authority was referred to, and conſequently that our remark was groundleſs. 


COWPER (WILLIAM), EarL CowpER, p. 385. 
Line 18. For Oxford, read Orford. He? 


I 


CREW (NarnaxaEL), BisHor or DurBAM, AND Lon p CREW, p. 441. 


In 1790, was publiſhed “ An Examination of the Life and Character of Nathanael 


& Lord Crewe, Biſbop of Durham: wherein the Writings of his ſeveral Biographers, 
2 5 | | f 


o 


—— 


TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


« and other Authors, are critlcally reviewed, and compared with a Manuſcript, never 
© before publiſhed, containing curious Anecdotes of that Prelate.” Ihe manuſcript here 
mentioned ſeems to have been written by fome domeſtic of his Lordſhip, and relates a4 


number of minute circumſtances concerning him, but not ſuch as are generally intereſt- 


ing, or which ſerve to place the Biſhop's political conduct in a more favourable light than 
that in which it is uſually repreſented. Of this the Editor of the Examination” is ſuf- 
ficiently ſenſible, who is by no means partial to Lord Crew's memory. The moſt impor- 
tant part of the manuſcript is the account that is given of our prelate's retreat to Holland, 
at the time of the Revolution. ' As this matter has not hitherto been fully underſtood by 
any of his Lordſhip's Biographers, we ſhall tranſcribe the paſſage: The latter end of 
February, 1688, my Lord went over into Holland, his attendants Mr. James Montague, 
ce his Nephew, who was perfect maſter of the French language; my Lord's ſervant, Harry 
&- Carter, who was maſter of the Dutch language; and one Mr. John Turner, a facetious 
« pleaſant man, a fellow of King's College, Cambridge. My Lord embarked for Holland 
*« ina clean new veſſel ; for five days they had a violent ſtorm, the ſeamen loſt their gage, 
c and were confounded in their calculations. My Lord, on Saturday, at fix in the even- 
*« ing, took the compaſs, and ſteered the veſſel into the Brill; the wind turned fair, but 
ce the tide contrary. On Sunday, about one, they got to Rotterdam. After my Lord had 


*« refreſhed himſelf on ſhore, he walked round the town, viſiting the churches and other 


* curioſities : he ſtayed about three weeks. Will frequently mimic the geſtures of the 
cc preachers with much pleaſantry. Went to Leyden, where he met with his old tutor 
« Mr. Hickman, who retired from Brackley at the Reſtoration. My Lord told him of 


te the government oaths, * Alack, alack !' ſays he, are they come to that again, that 
* 


6 is poor doing indeed !'-—Hickman was a lover of Aqua Cinnamomi. My Lord viſited | 


« Bruſſels and Antwerp, and continued abroad four or five months: returned to Eng- 
& land in July, the ſame year: never lived more to his fatisfaftion : was ſuſpected to 
© be the Earl of Northumberland, Un homme fort ſcavant. My Lord has often ſaid, he 
© would not have wanted the pleaſure of this voyage for any conſideration, 

«© During my Lord's ſtay abroad, King William and Queen Mary were crowned. My 
&« Lord had letters, kindly to invite his atrendance to aſſiſt at that ceremony, and large pro- 
* miſes of favour and welcome reception; but he would not return at that time. Return- 
« jpg in July he fell into a deep calm, was many days at ſea, and not a breeze to move the 
cc yeſſel. It pleaſed God my Lord came to London the day before the time limited for ta- 
* king the oaths to government expired. Upon inquiry, he found the Houſe of Lords had 
cc adjourned three days before the expiration of the limited time, which adjournment was 
« chiefly promoted by the Biſhop of Sarum, who was a well-wiſher to have Durham vacant : 
upon this, he got his countryman, Sir Thomas Stamp, then Lord Mayor of London, 
4 to call a Guild; and in Guildhall, the day before the time limited for all perſons to 
& qualify themſelves to government, did my Lord take thoſe public oaths. This was no 
&« ſooner done, than the news was carried to Court, which was no ſmall mortification, 
& particularly to Burnet, who had got King William's promiſe of the Biſhopric, if my 
« Lorddid not comply with the laws. Oid Lord Falconberg, in the King's bed-chamber, 
&« ſaid, My Lord had done wiſely,” or, was a wiſe man in taking the oaths.* My 
Lord's pardon was the day before the exception, his ſwearing was the day before the 
„ time expired : had either of them been wanting, or omitted, he would not have 
© continued in the See of Durham; at leaſt not quietly. My Lord was never out of 
« the dominions of the States of Holland (@).” The laſt ſentence is in expreſs contra- 
diction to what is before ſaid, that the Biſhop viſited Bruſſels and Antwerp. 


CROMWELL (aon. p. 47 . 
Note O, Four lines from the bottom. For Henry, read Edward, 


() An Exa- 
mination, &c. 
P. 80—3. 
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FARTHER, 


ADD D E N D A 
TO 1 
Second, Third, and Fourth Volumes 


of THE 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA. 
[Communicated by Mr. PARK.] 


VOLUME I. 


-BENTINCK (W1tLtam), p. 218. 


c TT is no wonder, if the Earl of Portland was not acceptable to the Engliſh 
cc nation. His Lordſhip had been, for ten years, entirely truſted by the King ; 
« was his chief favourite and boſom · friend; and the favourites of Kings are ſeldom 
« favourites of the people. But, as long as hiſtory has not charged his memory with 


« failings that might deſervedly render him obnoxious to the public, there can be no 


« partiality in attributing this nobleman's unpopulatity, partly to the above reaſons, 


« and, partly, to his being a foreigner, for which he ſuffered not a little, from the envy. 


and malice of his enemies, in their ſpeeches, libels, &c.“ | 
The latter part is particularly glanced at by Daniel De Foe, in his ſatire of © The 
% True-born Engliſhman.” | | 


| I 
Great Portland ne er was bantered when he ſtrove 
For us, his maſter's kindeſt thoughts to move. 
We ne'er lampoon'd. his conduct when employ'd 
- King James's ſecret councils to divide: | 
Then we careſs'd him, as the only man 
Which could the doubtful oracle explain : 
The only Huſhai able to repel 
The dark defigns of our Achitophel. | 
Compar'd his maſter's — his ſenſe ; 
The ableſt Stateſman, and braveſt Prince. 
Ten years in Engliſh ſervice he appear'd, : 
And gain'd his maſter's, and the world's regard: E 
But tis not England's cuſtom to reward. 
The wars are over, England needs him not 
Now he's a Dutchman, and abe Lord knows what. 


vor. v. TS © BROWNE 


\ 


(s) It was re- 
Dich the works 


h the 
_of Geo. Wither, 
in 1620, 


@) Wither was 
26, and Browne 
283, when this 
poem was 
publiſhed, 


 CORRIGENDA & ADDENDA 


BROWNE, Wan p. 624. 


Though the fact has hitherto, I believe, deen unnoticed, it appears from the liſt of 


ither's productions, drawn up by himſelf, at the end of his Fides- Anglicana, 


« Poets in this time 
* Who write of ſwains, might write as well of ſwine,” 


he I to "One his fayourites from the general OY 


« Yet 52900 1 not (a ſome men Jo, aw) 


„ Theſe worthleſs fwaines amongſt the laies of thoſe 


« 'Time-honour'd ſhepherds (for they ſtill ſhall be 

4% (As well they merit) honoured of mee, 

&«& Who beare a part, like honeſt faithfull ſwaines, 

46% On witty Wither's never-with'ring plaines, 

© For theſe (though ſeeming ſhepherds) have defery'd 
«© To have their names in laſting marble carv'd; 

4 Yea, this I know, I may be bold to ſay, 

© Thames ne'er had ſwans that ſung more ſweet than voy 
de Its true, I may avow't, that ne'er was ſon 75 

& Chanted in any age, by ſwains ſo young (6), 

„Wich more delight than was perform'd by them, 

« Prettily ſhadow'd in @ borrow'd name. 

% And long may England's Theſpian ſprings be known, 
« By lovely Wither, and by — Braun! 


VOLUME II. 


CAVENDISH (Marcazer), p. 341. 


To Tus DUKE or NEWCASTLE ; 
On my Lapy-Ducuzss writing of his Life. 


My Lokp, 


« Whilſt with your noble addons you indite | 
« Unto your Ladie's pen what ſhe ſhould rorite, 
« *Tmay well be ſaid, as *twas of Thetis' ſon, | 
a That ou are doubly happie, both to have done 
« Such 4 amous deeds, and to have had agen 

« A pen ſo famous for the writing them: 

* And ne'er was life more worthy to be writ, 
Nor pen more worthy of the writing it. 


Ed. 1661, that he had a ſhare in writing © The Shepherd's Pipe;” for, he expreſsly 
fays, it was © compoſed by bim and Mr. William Brown.” This divided claim bas 
farther preſumptive confirmation from the teſtimony of their friend and contemporary, 
Richard Brathwaite. See his Strappado, ed. 


i615, (the very year after which 
Browne's Poem (a) — p. 23. After ſeverely * ſome 


IN * Enterpe revived,” or epigrams made at ſeveral times, on perſons of the greateſt 
honour and quality, in OT TIN by Richard Flecknoe, 
ment occurs: i 


* compli- 


\ 


„ The 


TO THE THIRD VOLUME. 


© She makes you famous, and you her | Aa 
% By th' famous ſubject you afford her pen: hard bp nr oy 
«© Whence tis a queſtion ever will remain, | 
C Wheer fame makes writers, or elſe writers, fame. 
© So whilſt you live ith” life that ſhe does give, 
. * And ſhe in writing of your life will live; 
6 Betwixt you both, your fame will never die, 
« But one give t'other immortality.” 


- 


There is another Epigram * On William Duke of Newcaſtle,” and, a third, . On 
de the Study of the Ducheſs,” in the ſame collection (a). * ex ot l I 


3 


£ _ CHAUCER (Grorraey), p. 474. 


Be. 1675. 


* 
o 
[ 
: 
I 
: 
| 
« 
| 
" 
; 
by 
N 
[1 


o) Epigrams, 
I, P · 13. 


r ona on tn oo > 


% - 
— — 


Mr. Tyrwhitt's admirable vindication of Chaucer's poetry from metrical irregularity, = 


tc ariſing either from a ſuperfluity or deficiency of ſyllable, or from the accents being 


„ improperly placed,“ has farther corroboration, if, indeed, it needed any, in the 


following appoſite remarks, by a writer of the 16th century. N 

% Our Father Chaucer hath uſed the ſame libertie in feete and meaſures that the 
* Latinifts doe uſe ; and who ſo ever doe peruſe and well conſider his workes, he ſhal 
& finde that although his lines are not alwayes of one ſelf ſame number of ſyllables, 
„ yet being red by one that hath underſtanding, the longeſt verſe, and that which 
& hath molt fillables in it, will fall (to the eare) correſpondent unto that which hath 
in it feweſt ſillables;“ and, vice verſa—From “ Certaine Notes of Inſtruction con- 
« cerning the making of Verſe or Rime in Engliſh,” - printed at the end of Gaſcoigne's 
Works, 1587 (5). | . | 

Sir Francis Kinaſton's Latin MS. tranſlation of Troilus and Creſcide (the loſs or con- 
_ cealment of which is regretted by Dr. Campbell in note U) was fold with the library of 
the Rev. J. H. Hindley, A. M. in March, 1793, and purchaſed by Mr. Waldron, of 
Drury-Lane Theatre. It contained the five books of Troilus, with the Teſtament of 
Creſcida, by R. Henderſon (or Henderſoun, as Lord Hailes and Mr. Pinkerton diſeri- 
minate him) as a fixth book. Each ſtanza of Chaucer's text is followed by the Latin 
Verſion, and interſperſed with a variety of curious and intelligent remarks. As the 
imprimatur of Tho. Wykes, Jan. 1640, is affixed to the laſt page, it appears that the 
whole work was prepared for publication, though Dr. C. fays, the two firſt books 
alone were printed. 9 | | 


CHEKE, (Joan), p- 49T-» 


The oppoſition made by the Univerſity to Sir John Cheke's learned improv ements in 
pronouncing the Greek tongue, and the circumſtance of his having been tutor to Ed- 
ward VI. are thus noticed by Milton, in his Eleventh Sonnet— 


“ Thy age, like ours, O ſoul of Sir Jobn Cheek, 
% Hated not learning worſe than toad or aſp, 


«© When thou taught E Cambridge and King Edward Greek.” 


— 


CLEIVELAND, (Joan), p. 633. 


As the Intereſt exerted by Cleiveland, againſt Cromwell's being elected for Cam- 


bridge, was overpowered by the ſtronger influence of the latter; this circumſtance, 


perhaps, was leſs likely to have rankled in the Protector's mind, than that bitter in- 


vective which was perſonally levelled at him by Cleiveland in “ The Character of a 
« London Diurnall ;” but, which Cromwell had the ſuperior greatneſs not to reſent. 
I cite the following extract from an edition publiſhed two years before the ſatyriſt was 
« generouſly ſet at liberty.” 8 | 

& This Cromwell is never fo valourous, as when he is making ſpeeches for the 
« Aſſociation: which, neverthelefſe, he doth ſomewhat ominouſly, with his neck 
« awry, holding up his ear, as if he expected Mahomet's pidgeon to come and prompt 


« him. He ſhould be a bird of prey too, by his bloody beak : his noſe is able to try a 


« young eagle, whether ſhe be lawfully begotten. But all is not gold that gliſters : 


« what we wonder at in the reſt of them is naturall in him, to kill without bloud-ſhed : 
1 L for 


* 
* 
-— 
: > | 


(3) Vt ſupra, | 
. 45.59 note F, i 
p. 466, U. | 4 


. 


| CORRIGENDA  & ADDENDA | 


| & for moſt of his trophies are in a church-window, when a looking-glaſs would thew 
% him more ſuperſtition. O brave Oliver! Times Voider, ſubſizer ro the worms: 
« in whom death, who formerly devoured our anceſtors, now chews the cud. 
«« Believe him, as he whiſtles to his Cambridge teem of Committee-men, and he does 
& wonders. . But holy men, like the holy language, muſt he read backwards, They rifle 
© to colleges to promote learning, and pull down churches for edification, But ſacrilege 
& is intailed upon him: there muſt be a Cromwel! for cathedrals, as well as abbeys; a 
ce ſecure fin, whoſe offence carries its FN in its month; for, how can he be hanged 
„ for church robbery, which gives itſelf the benefit of the clergy.” 
.And, againſt the Earl of Mancheſter, by whom he was deprived of his Fellowſhip, 
- hepr s (as might be expected) in a ſtrain till more indignant. ; | 
r But for all Cromwe//s noſe (e) weares the dominical letter, compared to Mancheſter, 
— big « he is but like the Vigil to an holy-day. This, this is the man of God! fo ſanctified a 
— +1 ihgg thunderbolt, that Burroughs, in a proportionable blaſphemy to his Lord of Hoſts, 
de deer © would ſtyle. him the Archangel, giving battell to the devil. Indeed, as the angels, 
— ridicule.” each of them makes a ſeveral ſpecies, ſo every one of his ſoldiers is a diſtin&t church. 
Vol. 111. p.s. © Had theſe beaſts been to enter into the ark, it would have puzzled Noah to have 
© ſuited them — — If ever there were a rope of ſand, it was ſo many ſects 
| 0 Cleivelant's ** twiſted into an aſſociation (d).“ 
ED EE” 


————— — —————————————————————————— —— —— 
VOLUME IV. 
4 | - 
_ COLLINS (Witt), p. 28. 
—_ _ * THE lines to Miſs Aurelia C——r, printed from Dr. Johnſon's Lives of the Poets, 


as the © Firſt Efforts of Collins's Poetical Genius,“ appear in the Gent. Mag. for 
January, 1739, with the ſignature Amaſius; and, in ſucceeding months of that, and 
following years, are numerous poetical pieces, with the ſame ſignature ; but, they ap- 
pre have been ſent by a different Correſpondent. It were to have been wiſhed, that 

„ Johnſon had ſpecified upon what authority his aſſertion was made, which gave 
1 Collins a claim to the excepted poem in the ſingle inſtance produced. 
1 In his celebrated Ode upon the Paſſions, Collins's finiſhed picture of Fear, ſeems 
f 3 | to have been firſt ſketched by Sir Philip Sidney. 


| « A ſatyr once did run away for dread 
0:56 | “ With ſound of horn, which he himſelf did blow, 
1 | 1 Fearing and fear'd, thus from himſelf he led, 
4 8x | () Sir Phill « Decming ſtrange evil in that he did not know (a).“ 
be, + | 2 
3 Quere—Whether the intelligence, announced in the following paragraph, from a 
"VF g daily paper, is to be relied on? | 
| i 3 . « A beautiful monument is juſt completed at Rome, intended to be erected in 
1 ; % Chicheſter Cathedral, to the memory of Collins, the poet. It conſiſts of a ſtriking 
1 « buſt of that elegant writer, with a ſimple inſcription ; and, underneath, appear the 
ib | 44 paſhons, in baſs relief, moſt expreſſively copied from the inſpiration of his own + 
1 A, * Poem ().“ | 
d \f: 0 7 0 . . . 1 
Wi Should this deſign take place, it will ſuperſede the poctical complaint of Scott, of 
Wi Amyell. | 


' CORBET 


— 


ro r POURTH VOLUME. 


: - CORBET (Bicnany), p. 273. 


* 


g Sorte humourous anecdotes of Biſhop Corbet (not noticed bere) were extracted by 


Mr. Headley from Aubrey's MSS. in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, and printed in h 
„Biographical Sketches,” pp · xxxvili—ix. | 8 2 [ 


CORYATE, (Tnromas),- p. 278. 


| | 8 7 3 ' AN; — "ob - | : 
Note J, {Many copies of verſes by the moſt eminent Poets. | Theſe verſes were reprinted 


in the ſame year, 4 1,) detathed from the Crudities, with this title:“ The Odcom- 
e hian Banquet, diſhed foorth by Thomas the Coriat, and ſerved in a Number of 
% Noble Wits, in praiſe of his Crudities and Crambe too—Afinus portans Myſteria;“ 


and with a proſe adyertiſement at the concluſion, of which the following is a 


tranſcript. 


ww 


6 Noverint univerſi, &c. 

© Know, gentle Reader, that the booke, in prayſe whereof all theſe preceding 
tt yerſes were written, is purpoſely omitted for thine and thy purſes good; partly for 
the greatneſs of the volume, containing 654 pages, each Page 36 lines, each line 
« 48 letters, beſides panegyricks, . poems, epiltles, prefaces, etters, orations, frag- 
© ments, poſthumes, with the commas, colons, full-points, and other things here- 
ce unto appertaining ; which being printed of a character legible without ſpectacles 
c would have cauſed the booke much to exceed that price, whereat men in theſe 
« witty dayes value ſuch ſtuffe as that; and, partly, for that one 


&© Whoſe learning, judgement, wit, and braine, 
« Are weight with Tom's juſt to a graine. 


« Having read the booke with an intent to epitomize it, could he but have melted out 
c of the whole lumpe ſo much matter worthy the reading as would have filled foure 
e pages; but, finding his labour loſt, and his hope therein fallen ſhort, is reſolved to 
&« deter it till the author of the © Crudities” have finiſhed his ſecond travels; which 
being intended for a place farre more remote, is likely to produce a booke of a farre 
greater bulk: both which being drawne into an exact compend, as Munſter, 
© Baronius, the Magdeburgians, and other famous Chronologers, have beene, may, 
« perhaps, afford ſomething either worthy thy reading, or ſupply thy. need in ſuch 
„ caſes of extremitie, as nature and cuſtome oft times inforce men unto, Var.” 


In Note TI it is inferred, from the dedication to Prince Henry, that Coriate was un- 
conſcious of the deſign of the poets to ridicule him; but, from the prefatory addreſs 
before his book, this obviouſly was not the caſe. His diſcernment was ſufficiently 
acute to perceive, that the drift of their mock-commendations was to expoſe both the 

work and its author; but his vanity being paramount to every other feeling, he was 
proud even of irony from men of eminence, and- fo his production did not eſcape 
notice, he was content with haying it * damned to everlaſting fame.” 


COWLEY (Azranam), p. 366. 


In deſcribing the contents of Cowley's © Poetical Bloſſoms,” a flight inaccuracy of 


Anthony Wood's. has been copied into note B. The title of the firſt is not Antonius 
and Melida, but“ Conſtantia and Philetus.” The two copies of recommendatory 
verſes by his ſchool fellows are figned Ben' Maers and Robert Meade ; the latter of 
whom was afterwards diſtinguiſhed as a ſoldier and dramatic writer (a). 


vor. v. f « CHATTERTON 


Oxon. Vol. il 


r | . * 


* 


CORRIGENDA & ADDEN DA 


cHATTERTON (Tromas), p. 593. 
| | | 85 To the poetic eulogiums on Chatterton, may be added the following tribute to his 
1 memory, from the claſſical pen of Mr, Headley ; after the manner of ** An Ode to 
EV. “ Evening,” by Collins, and another «+ To Spring,” by Miſs Aikin (now Mrs. 
Barbauld). 


— Hunc inopem vidiſtis Athenæ 
Nil præter gelidas auſz conferre cicutas. Juvenal. 


III. fated youth, adieu; was thine à breaſt 
Where fell deſpair might fix her dark reſolve, 
To mar thy ſimple heart, 
And ſnatch thee from the world ? | 
1 ' Whilſt Fancy finds à friend, and Genius charms, 
177 5 . . * » 
= A With eagle-eye, and high-aſpiring thought, 
Thy fainted memory 
Shall ever ſacred hve, 3 ; 
When Spring, with ſcanty veſt and maiden ſmile, 
Leads on the ſprightly months and infant year, 
Her tears » morning dew 
Shall wet thy death-bed cold. 
When jocund Summer, with her honey'd breath, 
(Sweetening the golden grain and blithſome gale) 
Diſplays her ſun-burnt face 
Beneath the hat of ſtraw, 
The lily's hanging head, the panſy pale, 
(Poor Fancy's lowly followers,) in meek 
Attire, ſhall deck thy turf, 
And, withering, lie with thee. 
When ſober Autumn, with lack-luſtre eye, 
Shakes, with a chiding blaſt, the yellow leaf, 
And hears the woodman's ſong 
And early ſportman's foot; 
- When naked Winter, like a pilgrim grey, 
Of verieſt rude aſpect, and joyleſs brow, 
: Calls for the carol wild, 
And trims the ſocial fire ; 
Remembrance oft, in Pity's penſive ear, 
At filent eve, ſhall ſorrowing toll thy knell, 
- And tell to after · days 
Thy tale, thy luckleſs tale. 


From a copy of Chatterton's Life, by Dr. Gregory, in my poſſeſſion, it appears, that 
the notes to the 8yo edition, figned O, were contributed by the late Dr, Lort. 


DANIEL (Samver), p. 628. 


To the various editions of Daniel's numerous works here produced from Wood's 
Athene, the following might be ſuperadded : 


Complaint of Roſamond | 1605, 8vo. 

Letter from Octavia 1605, 

Funeral Sermon on the Earl of Devonſhire 1611, 12mo. 

Panegyric Congratulatory 1603, 12mM0, 

Epiſtle to Great Perſonages, in Verſe 160g, 2 

Paſſion of a diſtreſſed Man 1603, 

Sonnets to Delia 1592, 4to. 1611, lzmo. 
Queen's Accadia 1611, 

Defence of Rhime | 1603. 

2 In 
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TO THE FOURTH VOLUME 


In Daviſon's © Poetical Rapſodie” are ſome Verſes ** To Samuel Daniel, Prince of 
* Engliſh Poets,” in which he is applauded, even beyond Spepſer : this is the con- 
cluding ſtanza : 8 | | | 
& One ſhar'd out Greece, another Aſia held, 
« And fertile Egypt to a third did fall, 
% But onely Alexander all did wield. 
* So in ſoft pleaſing Lyricks ſome are ſkil'd; 
In Tragicke ſome, ſome in Heroicall, 
© Bur thou alone art matchleſs in them all.“ 
| # 


D'AVENANT, (Wir LIAN), p. 642. 


Befide the encomiums on Gondebirt, here cited from Mr. Headley, that accom- 
liſhed ſcholar addreſſed a Sonnet to Mrs. Barbauld, complimenting her on the part 4 
the was ſuppoſed to have taken with her brother Dr. Aikin, in reviving the reputation 
of Sir William Davenant. | 


DAVIES (Jonx), p. 662. 


In Daviſon's ** Poetical Rapſodie” are two ingenious pieces by Sir John Davies, 
not collected by his modern Editor on the republication of his poems. One is. entituled, 
« A Contention betwixt a Wife, a Widdow, and a Maide;“ and the other, „ Yet 
„ other Twelve Wonders of the World ;” in which the following characters are in- 
troduced, with much ſhrewd fatire : The Courtier, the Divine, the Souldier, the 
« Lawyer, the Phyfician, the Merchant, the Country Gentleman, the Bachelor, the 
& Married Man, the Wife, the Widow, and the Maid.“ | 


In the text, p. 653.— Noſce Teipſum” is ſaid (probably from Anthony Wood) 
to have been firſt publiſhed in 1599; but how is this to be reconciled with the Au- 
thor's dedication of it to Queen Elizabeth, which bears date. July 11, 1592 ? 
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ADDITIONS to rü ARTICLES. 


Vol 8 


Page. \ 
17 FaMrs (Jobs), Philoſopher. 
177 EARL (Jabez), Divine. 
448 Bacon (Sir Nathaniel), Proficient in Painting. 
243 ARBUTHNOT (Charles), Dixine.- -- 
413 Sutra (Miles), Prelate. 
got, 50 RAWIE Y (William), Divine and Philoſopher, 


601 BarcLay (David), Warrior and Senator. 
661 Hewirt (John), Divine. 


685 Gr5508. (Francis), PhyGaians, | » * 


VOLUME II. 


29, 30 Fixen (Sir John), Phyſician. 
89 FLET HER (Richard), Prelate. 
89, go FLETCHER (Giles), Hiſtorian and Poet. 
173, 174 BENNET (Sir John), Lawyer and Senator. 
207 >ALEXANDER (John), Divine. | 0 
408, 409 Boorn (Sir George), Firſt Lord Delamer. 
614, 615 Moxar (Sir A Philoſopher. 


VOLUME II. 


38, 39 Burner (William), Gorernor. "af 1 
# 39 BukxEr (Gilbert), Divine. 
4 BuRNET (Sir Thomas), Judge. 
1 Bonxzr (Thomas), Divine. 1 
| 4. BoRrox (William), Antiquary. 
43 Bun rox (Hezekiah), Divine, 
143, 144 Faro (Nicholas), Philoſopher and Enthuſiaſt, 
. 264, Car (Samuel), Divine. 
269 Carr (John), Divine. 
a 270, 271 CARTERET (Sir George), Eminent Loyaliſt 


Vor. V. | E 322, 323 Exiza- 


A LIST OF PERSONS, ee. 


322, 323 ELIZABETH (Counteſs of Shrewſbury). 
| YDEVILL nthony), 
359, 360 bod 5 1 7 Js Learned Nobleman. 
| 436 CnanvLier, (Mary), Poeteſs. a 
433, 484 Cnavncy (Charles), Divine. 
464, 465 Saran (Ducheſs of Marlborough). 
589 CiBztr (Theophilus), Comedian. | a 
589, 590 C1s2tr (Suſanna Maria), Tragic AQreſs. 
590 CHaRKker (Charlotte), Actreſs. 
640—642 CLirrorD (Anne), Counteſs of Dorſet, Pembroke, and Montgomery, 


92 


VOLUME IV. 
47, 48 The Comber Family. | WORCTE EY 13-84% 
95, 96 Mirz, (Lady Burleigh); Learned Lady. | 
96—98 AnNeE (Lady Bacon), Learned Lady. 
98, 99 ELIZABETH (Lady Ruſſel), Learned Lady. 
99 KATHERINE (Lady Killegrew), Learned Lady. 


VOLUME v. 


179—19 BLacxwaLL (Anthony), Divine, Grammarian, and Critic, 
178, 179 Jacos (Henry), Orientaliſt and Philologer. 4 
197, 198 Wurrz (Thomas), Divine and Philoſopher. 
268 Doppr1Ds (Sir John), Judge. I 
308—315 Ox rox (Job), Divine. | 
327, 328 DopwsLL (William), Divine. 

465 RarcLiirez, (Thomas, Earl of Suſſex). | 

487 DopsworTa (Roger), Antiquary. | $9 $ 

492—496 Duncan Family. Tn ng A. BP 


E R R AT U NM. 


rage 266, Dr. Doddridge's article, line 4, for great grandfather, read great-great-grandfather, 
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* £ 8 » CONTAINED IN Tx Sad rf * 


[Thoſe with this Mark *,* prefixed are new Lives. Thoſe with this 
TY Mark * * ſome Additions made to them.] 


Born. "RY 
Page, A. D. A. D. 
2 D A v IS (John); Nevin ind Diſcovererr — 1605 
4 Davrsox (William), Stateſman and Secretary of State © Sixteenth Century. 


I5 Dawss (Sir William), Pretate - * 1671 1724 5 4 
7 *.* Dawes (Richard), Critic * - on 1708 1766 
21 75 Dax (Thomas), Poetical, Political, and Miſcellaizous 

Writer 1748 1789 


32 Dx (John), Mathematician, Alchymiſt, and Enthuſiaſt 1527 1608 
45 % Dz Foe (Daniel), 8 and various Writer — 1663 173 
/ * DRLAN (Patrick), Divine 18683 1768 
8 * DeLaxy (Mary), uncommonly ingenious Lady — 1700 1788 
93 7 Drursrzx (Thomas), Civilian and clefiaſtical Hiſtorian 1579 1625 


95 J. Dxxnax (Sir John), Poet - 1615 1688 
99 *,* Dexx1s (John), Poet, Political Writer, and Critic 1657 1733-4 
114 1 Dexxy (Sir Anthon . Stateſman - — 13550 
116 + DERHAM (William), Philoſopher and Divine - 1657 1735 
120 *,* DEsAGULIERS (John 'Theophilus), Divine and N- 
| mental Philoſopher - 1663 1749 . : 
125 * * . Earl fy, Warrior and Stateſ- Fr 1640 13576 
DgvsREUX (Robert), Earl of Eſſex Stateſman, War | | 
F rior, and Royal Favourite "$1567 , | 2600-1 ” 
15 DRVERRUx 8 Earl of Eſſex, Warrior - 
16 D'Ewszs (Sir Symonds), Hiſtorian and — 18602 1630 
175 T Dicxixsox (Edmund), Phyſician and Chemiſt 1624 1707 
179 DicBy (Sir Everard), Conſparator WT — 1381 8 
184 Dien (Sir Kenelme), Philoſopher - , = 1) *x0bg” © 1665 
199 *, * (John), Earl of Briſtol, "Embaſſor, and Stel. 1580 1652-3 
210 = Dien ar (Gdbrge), Fail of Briſtol, Stateſman and Warrior 1612 1676-7 
238 Dies (Leonard), Mathematician 414 — 1374 i 
239 © Nicces (Thomas), Mathematician * ' — — 1595 
239 2 D1e6szs (Sir Dudley), Embaſſador and Stateſman - 1583 1638-9 
24%.*,*.DizLENnivs (John James), Botaniſt — L097 1747 
247 . ** Di LLON OTE Earl of Roſcommon, Poet 1684 
; 251 *,* Dis- 
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A AVIS (Jon), an excellent Pilot, and fortunate diſcoverer of unknown coun- 
tries, in the XVIth century, was born at Sandridge, a pleaſant ſeat, in the (-) Weftcot, De- 


pariſh of Stoke-Gabriel, near Dartmouth in Devonſfiire(a). His birth near 2 
that eminent ſeaport, having given him a fair rtunity, to which probably was ad- * 


ded a ftrong natural diſpoſition, he put himſeff early to ſea; where, by the help of a von. Exeter, 
maſter, and his ſubfequent induſtry, knowledge, and experience, he became the 7, p. 247- 

moſt expert Pilot, and one of the ableſt Navigators of his time (5). The firſt publick ( prince, ibid. 
employment he had was in the year 1585, when he undertook to diſcover_a new Paſ- 

ſage, by the North-Weſt parts of America, to the Eaſt-Indies. For that purpoſe, he G v 1 
failed from Dartmouth, on the ſeventh of June, with two barks [A], and met, July 19, 3 
many iſlands of ice floating, in 60 degrees northern latitude (c). They were ſoon en- publiſhed by R. 
compaſſed with them; and going upon ſome, perceived, that the roaring noiſe they ei 1800, 5. 98, 
heard, at which they were greatly aſtoniſhed, was cauſed only by the rolling of the ice X< and Porcvas 
together. The next day, they diſcovered the ſouthern coaſt of Groenland; five hundred Pat ii. Book iii 
leagues diſtant from the Durſeys, or Miſſenhead, in Ireland (d); and obſerved it to be ©*:PP-4*3-464- 
extremely rocky and mountainous, and covered with ſnow, without any figns of wood, () See Lediard's 
glzfs, or earth to be ſeen, The ſhore, likewiſe, was ſo full of ice, that no ſhip could l) gs. 
come near it by two leagues: and ſo ſhocking was the appearance of it, and the crack - 

ing of the ice ſo hideous, that they imagined it to be a quite deſolate country, without 

a living creature, or even any vegetable ſubſtance ; for which reaſon Captain Davis 

named it, The Land of Deſolation (e). Perceiving that they were run into a very deep (+) Haktuyt, ubi 
bay, wherein they were almoſt ſurrounded with ice, they kept coaſting along the edge PP 99,119. 
of it, South-fouth-welt, till the 25th of July ; when, after having gone fifty or ſixty 

leagues, they found that the ſhore lay directly North. So they ahiered their courſe to 

the North-weſt, in hopes of finding their deſired paſſage : but on the 29th they diſco- 

vered land to the North-eaſt, in 64 degr. 15 min. Latitude. Making towards it, they 


LA] With'two barks.) One of fifty tuns, named % man well-grounded in the principles of Navigation, 
Szn/bine of London, which carried twenty-three per- for Captain and chief Pilot in this expedition. Some 
fons, John Davis, Captain; the other was of thirty= attempts had been made before, by Capt Hen 
five tune, named e Movyine of Dartmouth, having Hudſon, Capt. Martin Frobifher, Capt. Adrian Gil- 
nineteen perſons on board, William Bruton, Captain. bert, and others, to diſcover this North-weſt paſ- 
They were fitted out at the charge of ſeveral of the ſage ; but without ſucceſs (1). Mr. Davis informs (1) Hakluyt,obt. 
Nobility and Gentry, particularly Sir Francis Wal- us, (a) that * in his firſt voyage he was not experi- Pe 98, Ac. 
ſingham, Secretary of State, and of many Merchants * enced of the nature of thoſe climates, and had no (2) Ibid. p. 119- 
of London and the Weſt Country "The chief mana- direction either by chart, globe, or other certain 
fer of this undertaking, was Mr, William Sander- * relation, in what altitude that paſſage was to be 
on, Merchant and Globe-maker in I ondon; who re- * tearched.* | 
commended to the adventurers Mr. John Davis, a 


Vor. V. B perceived 


| 
| 
| 
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perceived that they were paſſed the ice, and were among many green, temperate, and 

. plealant...iflands,., border ing upon the ſhore ; though the. hills of the continent were {till 

covered with great quantities of ſnow; Among theſe iſlands were many fine bays, and 

| 220d roads for ſhipping : they landed in ſome, and the people of the country came 

down and converſed with them [BJ. By ſigns they made Mr. Davis underſtand, that 

(N Hakluyt,ubi there was a great ſea towards the North and Weſt (7). He ſtaid in this place till the 
2 pP- 100. firſt of Auguſt, and then proceeded in his diſcovery. The fixth of that month, wy 
found land in 66 degr. 40 min. Latitude, quite free from ice; and anchored in a ſafe 

road, under a great mountain, the cliffs whereof gliſtered like gold. This mountain he 
named, Mourt Raleigh : the road where their ſhips lay at anchor, Totneſs Road: the bay 
which encompaſſed the mountain, Exeter Sound : the foreland towards the North, Dier's 
Cape: and the foreland towards the South, Cape Walfingham. He departed from hence 
the eighth of Auguſt, coaſting along the ſhore, which lay South-ſouth-weſt, and Eaſt- 
north-eaſt ; and on the eleventh came to the moſt ſoutherly cape of that land, which he 
named, The Cape of God's Mercy, as being the place of their firſt entrance for the.diſco- 
very. Going forward, they came into a very fine-ſtraight, or paſſage, in ſome places 
twenty leagues broad, in others thirty, quite free from ice, the weather in it very tole- 
rable, and the water of the ſame colour and nature as the main ocean. This paſſage 
ſtill retains the name of its firſt diſcoverer, being called to this day Fretum Davis, or 
Davis's Straights. Having failed, North-weſt, ſixty leagues (g) in this paſſage, they 
diſcovered ſeveral iſlands in the midſt of it; on ſome of which they landed. The coaſt 
was very barren, without wood or graſs ; and the rocks were like fine marble, full of 
veins of divers, colouts, young days after they continued ſearching for the North-weſt 
Paſſage [C}, but found only a great number of iſlands. And, on the 2oth, the wind 
coming contrary, they altered their courſe and deſign; and returning for England, arrived 
at Dartmouth the 29th of September (5). The next year Mr. Davis undertook a ſecond 
voyage, for the farther diſcovery of the North-weſt Paſſage, being ſupported and en- 
couraged again by Secretary Walſfingham, and other adventurers (i). With a view there- 
fore of ſearching the bottom of the Straights he had been in the year before, he ſailed 
from Dartmouth, May the 7th, 1586, with four ſhips| D], and the 15th of June diſ- 
covered land in 69 degr. Latitude, and 47 degr. Longitude Weſt from London. The 
ice along the coaſt reached in ſome places ten, in ſome twenty, and in others fifty leagues 
into the ſea ; ſo that, to avoid it, they were forced to bear into 55 degr. Latitude. After 
many tempeſtuous ſtorms, they made the land again, June the 29th, in 64 degr. of Lati- 
tude, and 58 of Longitude; and ran among the temperate iſlands they had been at the 
year before. But the water was ſo deep, they could not eaſily come to an anchor: how- 
ever, they found means to go aſhore, on ſome of the iſlands, where they were extremely 
careſſed and welcomed by the natives, who knew them again (4). Having finiſhed a 
pinnace, which was to ſerve them for a front in their diſcoveries ; they landed, not only 
in that, but alſo in their boats, in 7:yeral places [E]: and, upon the ſtricteſt ſeared, 

oun 


mouth of that entrance Gay had ſounding in ninety 
fathoms, and the farther Weſt they ran, the deeper 
was the water, ſo that cloſe to the ſhore among theſe 


(e) Mr. Davis 
himſelf ſays only, 
thirty or forty 
leagues. See 
Hakluyt, as a- 
bove, p. 119. 


a 0 Hakluyt, 
pp- 102. 119. 


(') Ibid. p. 119. 


& 


(6) Ibid, PP- IOJz 
104- 


LB] The people came down and converſed with them.] 
Namely, by ſigns. For the Engliſh could not under- 
ſtand the Savages? language; whoſe pronunciation 


was very hollow, through the throat. Before the 

would come near, they pointed to the Sun, and ſtruc 

their breaſt, and the Engliſh doing the like, the others 
ventured to truſt themſelves with them. They were 
a very tractable people, void of craft or double-deal- 
ing, eaſy to be brought to any civility or order, 
and took great care of one another. Their light gar- 
ments were made of birds' ſkins with the feathers on; 
and the heavier of Seal's ſkins. Their buſkins, hoſe, 
and gloves, were neatly ſewed, and well dreſſed, 
Theſe iflands had no freſh water, but pools of melted 
ſnow : aad the cliffs abounded with ore, that look'd 
like gold. Upon the rocks, and in the moſs, grew a 
ſhrub, whoſe fruit was very ſweet, and full of red 
juice, like Corinths, ſuppoſed to be the Cranberry, 


eceded, 5. In failing twenty leagues within the 
2 a 


Hes they could not find ground in 330 fathoms. 
6. It ebbed and flowed ſix or ſeven fathoms, the flood 
coming from divers parts, ſo that they could not 

rceive the chief ſource of it (4). 

[D] With four ſhips.) Namely, The Mermaid, of 
one hundred and twenty tuns: The Sunſhine, of ſixty 
tuns: The Moonſhine, a bark of thirty-five tuns : 
and a Pinnace of ten tuns, named the North Star. 
About the beginning of Juge, when they came into 
nearly ſixty degrees of latitude, Mr. Davis divided 
this little fleet; ſending the Sunſhine, and the North 
Star, to ſeek a paſſage northward, between Groen- 
land and Iceland to the latitude of eighty degrees ; 
whilſt he proceeded himſelf, with the Mermaid and 
the Moonſhine in the farther diſcovery of the North- 


ſalt · water, and eat graſs and ice with pleaſure, — 
| m 


(4) Hakluyt, ut 
upra, p. 102. 


(3) Hakluyt, ubi or Learberry (3). weſt Paſſage (5). The Sunſhine returned to England, ( 5) Hakluyt, ubi 
—_——— [Cj They continued ſearching for the North-weft paſ- October 4, with a quantity of ſeal-ſkins ; but the Pin- fupra, pp. 03. 
a cee, Sages] And, for the following reaſons, concluded that nace was loſt. nn 
to the South and in all probability there was ſuch a paſſage, 1. Becauſe (E] They landed « « - i ſeveral places.) And 
North, by Sir this place was all iflands, with great ſounds between ſaw the habitations of the nations, which were only 
Ae them. 2. The water remained of one colour with a kind of tents covered with ſeal - ſæins. They found 
- _ the Intro- the main ocean, without altering. Whereas the co- likewiſe a grave, with ſeveral buried in it, being co- 
3 os jour of the water, in whatever Bay they came, was vered with ſeal ſkins, and having a croſs laid over 
| 54s very blackiſh. 3. 1 hey ſaw to the Weſt of thoſe iſles, them. The people are of good ſtature, well propor- 
three or four whales, which they judged to come tioned in body, have ſmall flender hands and teet, 
from a weſterly ſea, not having ſeen any to the eaſt- broad viſages, ſmall eyes, wide mouths, generally 
ward. 4+ As they were rowing into a very great beardleſs, great lips, and are . They 
ſound lying South weſt, from whence the whales are very apt to bleed, and therefore ſtop their noſes 
came, on a ſudden there came a violent counter- with deer's hair, or the hair of an elan (6), The (6) Orelk; a 
check of a tide from the South · weſt againſt the flood are idolaters, and have abundance of images. Their kind of tag, 
they came with, not knowing from whence it pro- meat, which is moſtly fiſh, they eat raw; and drink 


| , 
found the land not to be a continent, as they imagined, but a colle gion of huge, waſte, 
and deſert iſles, with great ſounds and inlets paſſing between fea) and ſea (). They pur- (0 54. Pr. les. 
fued their voyage the 11th of July, and on the xpth in 63 degr. 8 min. Latitude, met 
with a prodigious maſs of ice, which they coaſted till the zoth. This was a great ob- 
ſtacle, and diſcouragement to them, not having the like there the year before; and, be · 
ſides, the men beginning to grow ſickly, the crew of the Mermaid, on which he chiefly 
depended, forſook him, and reſolved to proceed no farther (nh. However, not to diſ- ( -id. p. 119. 
appoint Mr. W. Sanderſon, who was the chief adventurer; in this voyage, and for fear 
of loſing the favour of Secretary Walfingham, who had this diſcovery much at heart, 
Mr. Davis undertook to proceed alone in his ſmall bark of thirty tuns. Having therefore 
fitted, and well - victualled it, in a harbour lying in 66 degr., 33 min. Latitude, and 70 
degr. Longitude; which he found to be a very hot place, and full of muſcatoes; he ſet 
fail the 12th of Auguſt, and coming into a ſtraight followed the courſe of it for eighty 
leagues, till he came among many iſlands, where the water ebbed and flowed fix fathom 
deep (n). He had hopes of finding a paſſage there but upon ſearching farther in his () Ibid. p. 120. 
at, he-perceived there was none. , So he returned again into the open ſea, and kept 

coaſting ſouthward as far as 54 degr. 4 of Latitude: in which time he found another 
great inlet near forty leagues broad, between two lands, Weſt, where the water'ran in 
with great violence. This, he imagined, was the paſſage fo long ſonght for, but the wind 
being then contrary, and two furious ſtorms happening ſoon after, he neither thought it 
ſafe nor wiſe to proceed farther : eſpecially. in one ſmail bark, and when the ſeaſon was 
ſo far adyanced. Wherefore he failed for England the 11th of September (o); and ar- () mid. pp. 107. 
rived there in the beginning of October F]. By what obſervations he made, he con- 108. 120- —9 
cluded, that the North parts of America are all iſlands (). He made a third voyage to (þ) Ibid. p. 120. = 
theſe parts again the year following, 1587. All the Weſtera Merchants, and moſt of 
thoſe of London refuſed to be engaged farther in the undertaking; but the Lord Trea- 

ſurer Burleigh, and Secretary Walſingham, ſet it forwards. . Mr. Davis having, in his | 
laſt voyage, diſcovered prodigious quantities of excellent cod-fiſh, in 56 degr. of Lati- 9 
tude ; for that reaſon, two ſhips were ſent along with him for fiſhing, and one only for - 
the diſcovery of the North · weſt Paſſage [GJ]. They ſailed from Dartmouth the 19th of - A 
May, and diſcovered land the 14th of June, at ſixteen leagues diſtance, being very | 
mountainous, and covered with ſnow (q). On the 21ſt of June the two barks left him, () Ibid p. 157. 
and went upon the fiſhing, after having promiſed him, not to depart till his ret? urn to 
them about the end of Auguſt. But baving finiſhed their voyage in about ſixteen days 
after, they ſet ſail for England without any regard to their promiſe. As for Captain Da- 
vis, he purfued his intended diſcovery, in the ſea between America and Groenland, from 
E4 to 73 deg. of Latitude. Having entered the Straights which bear his name, he went (,) Becauſe he 
on northward, from the 21ſt to the zoth of June; naming one part Merchants Coaſt (r); fn people 
another, The London Coaſt; another, Hope Sanderſon in 73 degr. Latitude, being the far- handel with 
theſt he went that day. The wind coming northerly, he altered his courſe, and ran Mm Haklurt, 
forty leagues Weſt, without ſeeing any land (3). On the 2d of July, he fell in with a Sai 
great — of ice, which he coaſted ſouthward till the 19th of July, when he came | 
within fight of Mount Raleigh on the American coaſt, in about 67 degrees of Latitude. | 
Having failed ſixty leagues North-weſt into the gulf that lies beyond it, he anchored, | 
July 23, at the bottom of chat gulf, among many iſlands, which he named The Earl of | 
Cumberland's Iſles. He quitted that place again the ſame day, and failed back South- 
eaſt, in order to recover the ſea; which he did the 2gth in 62 deg. of Latitude. The 
zoth he paſſed by a great bank, or inlet, to which he gave the name of Lumley's Inlet; 
and the next day by a head land, which he called The Earl of Warwick's Foreland. On 
the firſt of Auguſt he fell in with the ſouthermoſt cape, named by him Chudley's Cape: 
and, the 12th, paſſed by an iſland which he named Darcy's and. When he came in 
52 deg. of Latitude, not finding the two ſhips that had promiſed to ſtay for him, he was 
in great diſtreſs, having but little wood, and only half a hogſhead of water left. How- 
ever, taking courage, he made the beſt of his way home, and arrived at Dartmouth 


(s) 1bid. 


dom are th 
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out of water, excepting when they 

to ſlet p on the land, in fome warm corner, or under 
a rock, Their nets for catching fiſh are made of a 
whale. When they grow familiar, they are very 
thieviſh; and ſo covetous are they of iron, that they 


could not forbear ſtealing any thing that was made 


of that metal, Their way of kindling a fire is thus: 
they take a piece of board having a hole half through, 
in which they put the end of a round flick, (like a 
bed-ſtaff,) dipped in train oil; then working it round 
in that hole with a leather thong, like a turner, they 
foon get a fire by the violent agitation. Mr. Davis 


t among theſe e copper-ore, and black and 
2 7 Pac be remained among theſe 


Soon after his arrival, he wrote a letter to Mr. W. 


Sanderſon, dated from Exeter, Oct. 14, wherein he 
tells him, © I have now experience of much of 
the North-weſt 
the paſſage to that likelihood, as that I am aſſured 
© it muſt bee in one of foure places, or els not at all. 
And further I can aſſure you upon the perill of my 
* life, that this voyage may be performed without 
further charge, nay with certain profite to the ad- 
© yenturers, if I may have but your favour in the ac- 
© tion (9). | 

[G] Two /hips were ſent along with bim for bing, 
and one only for the diſcovery of the North-eweft Paſ*+ 


rt of the world, and have brought 


(9) Ibid. p. 108. 


red copper (7). foge.) The two barks that were ſent with him for 
dee gg iſlands he faw a whirlwind that laſted three hours, flhing, were, The Ehlzab«h of Dartmouth, and The 

. and took A. ou quantities of water into the air, Sar/hine of London. The Pinnace he was to pro- 1 
(8) P. zag. with incredible violence and fury (8). ceed in, in his diſcoveries, was called The Halen of 


[F] Aud arrived thither is the beginning of Oftober.] 


London (10), 
September 


(10) Ibid. p. f. 


Q 


4 DAVIS. DAVY SON. 


2 September the 1 5th (), very ſanguine, that the North-weſt Paſſage was moſt probable, 
8 and the execution eaſy HI] But Secretary Wallingham being otherwiſe engaged, and 
(% bid. p. 120. dying not tong after, that defign was laid aſide (u). Mr. Davis, notwithſtanding, did not 
remain idle. For, Auguſt 26, 1591, he was Grein of the Defire, Rear Admiral to Mr. 
(w) See above Thomas Cavendiſh, in his ſecond unfortunate expedition to the South-Sea; and is highly 3 
under the wericks blamed by Mr. Cavendiſh, for having deſerted him, and thereby being the cauſe of his H. 
adas) overthrow (). After many diſaſters, Mr. Davis arrived again at Bear-Haven in Ireland, 5 
June 21, 150 (. n leſs than five voysges to the Faſt-In- %. 4 0 
) Purchas his dies [I), in the tation of a Pilot ()). One was in a Dutch ſhip, wherein he ſet 0) See Collce- 
Heimes vol. I. out, March 15, 1 594 from Fluſhing, and returned to Middleburgh, July 24, 1600 (>). tion of Voyages, 
* or Of the reſt we'have no gecount, only of one he performed with Sir Edward Michel- #<; publiſhed by 
(% Harris, Ibid. bourne (a), in which were ſpent nineteen months, from December 3, 1604, to July 9, fu. Lond. £705. 
p57 waa ring this voyage Mr. Davis was flain, ou the 27th of December, 1605, ina V. p. 49, Kc. 
H weſtcot Pe- deſperate fight with Tome Japoneſe near the coaſt of Malacca (6). He married Faith, 
digree- © i daughter of Sir John Fulford, of Fulford in Devonſhire, Knight, by Dorothy his wife, 
. daughter of John Lord Bouchier, Earl of Bath (c); by whom probably he had iſſue: 
(H Prince, bd. for ſome of his poſterity are ſaid to have been living ſome years ago at, or near, Dept- 
ford (d). He was author of ſome things in the naval way [']. N | 


(+) Sir James DAVYSON or DAVISON (WiIILIAu), a very eminent Stateſman, and Secretary of 
ee 6 1 State in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Ile was, if not a native of Scotland, ar leaſt de- 
ol icended from thoſe who were, as himſelf profeſſed to Sir James Melvile (4), which is all 
that we know of his family. At what time he came into the Court of Queen Elizabeth, 

or in what ſtare, cannot, at this diſtance of time, be poſitively affirmed; It is moſt pro- 

bable, that his parts and learning, together with that extraordinary diligence and won- 

derful addreſs for which he was always diſtinguiſhed, recommended him to Mr. Killigrew, 

_ afterwards Sir Henry Killigrew, with whom he went in quality of Seeretary, at the time 

(3) Camden, Be was ſent into Scotland to' compliment Queen Mary upon the birth of her ſon (5). 
Aun. Eliz. p. 123. This was in the year 1566, and there is a good reafon to believe that he remained thenee- 
forward about the Court, and was employed in ſeveral affairs of great eonſequenee. In 

1575, When the States of Brabant and Flanders aſſumed to themſelves the adminiſtration 

„ Pk all affairs, till his Catholick Majeſty ſhould appoint a new Governor of the Low 

1 Countries, Mr. Daviſon was fent over with a publick character from the Queen to thoſe 
Camden, Ann. States, under the plauſible pretence of exhorting them to continue in their obedience to 
Elie. P. 29 his Catholick Majeſty, but, in reality, to ſee how things actually ſtood in that part of 
(4) Several pe, the world, that her Majeſty might be the better able to know how to proceed in reſpect 


pers relative to 


this Negotiation IO the ſeveral applications made to her frem the Prince of Orange, and the peaple of 
are in The 


Harleian Libra. Holland (c). He executed this commiſſion very ſucceſsfully, and therefore, when things 


of MSS. as have. were riper, the Queen ſent him over as her Miniſter, to pacify the troubles that had 
8 1— we ariſen at Ghent; and, when his preſence was no longer neceſſary there, he was commiſ- 


Mr. w. O. of ſioned on her behalf to the States of Holland in 1579 (). His eondutt there gave equal 


Gray's-Inn. 
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[M] Ve ſanguine that the North-wift Paſſage was 
moſt probable, and the execution eaſy, } This he declared 
to his great patron, Mr. W. danderſon, in a letter 
from Sandridge, the next day after his return to Eng- 
land—+ I have,“ faith he, made my ſafe returne in 
health, with all my company, and have ſailed three- 
* ſcore. leagues further than my determination at my 
departure. I have been in 73 degrees, finding the 
\ ſea all open, and forty leagues betweene land and 
land. Ihe paſſage is moſt probable, the execution 
a © eafie, as at my coming you ſhall fully know (11). 
(11) Hakluyg, — gut the"Spaniſh Invaſion happening the year 
p. 114. following, and Secretary Walfingham dying two 
years after, that deſign was laid ade, and never again 
(12) Ibid. p. 120. attempted by Mr. Davis (12). 
[JJ] He prrformed afterwards no lifs than frve voyages 
to the Eaſt-Indies,] He was the firſt Pilot that con- 
© dufted the Zealanders to that countrys lays Mr. 
(13) Ubi ſupra, Prince (13): which may be true of the Zelanders in 

particular. But the Dutch had been once beſore to 
(14) Vide Hyg, the Eaſt-Indies; namely in the year 1 595 (14)- And 
Grotii Annals if Mr. Davis ſet ont for the Eaſt Indies, firſt in 1594, 
1 2 . as Mr. Prince ſeems to intimate, I do not find how, 
Amt, 1657, n be could poſſibly perform fue voyages, thither, in that 
232, ſpace of time; namely, between 1594 and 1606. 

[IX] He was author of ſome things in the Naval won) 

I. The account of his ſecond voyage, for the diſ- 
(15) As publiſh- * covery of the North-weſt Paſſage, in 1586 (15), 
ed in Hakluyt, ſeems © be of his compoſition ; for he ſpeaks always 
vol. IL p. 103. jn it in the firſt perſon. II. There are likewiſe in print 


(16) Printed in two letters of his (16), to Mr. Sanderſon: one ated 


the ſame vol. p. from Exeter, October 14, 1586; and the other from 
198. 114. 3 1 18, 1 587. III. Hakluyt hath. 
1 


&c. N 


John Davis in his third voyage for the diſcoverie of 
© the North-weſt Paſſage, Abno. i587, IV. And 
moreover it appears, that our author, J. Davis, com- 
poſed a treatiſe, intituled, The World's Hydrogra- 
« phicall Deſcription.” For Hakluyt hath extracted 
out of it, and publiſhed, * A report of Maſter John 

© Davis, of his three voyages made for the difcovery (18) Ibid. p. 119, 
* of the North-weſt, Paſſage (18).' V. His voyage to 120. 
the Eait Indies in a Dutch thip, in the year 1598, was 
written alſo by himſolf (19). VI. We are informed, (19) SecHarris's 
that There is a Rutter, Routier, ] or Brief Direc» Collect. ubi. ſu- 
tions for failing into the Eaſt Indies, digeſted into Pra, p. 49. 

* a plain method by this ſame perſon, John Davis of 

« Limehouſe, (as he is there called) written upon ex- 

v periment of his five voyages thither, and home (20) Prince, as 
again (20).* But, either it was not written by the above. Tis is 
ſame John Davis, who. is the ſubject of this article: Printed in. Har- 
or elſe, our John Davis was not ilain in the Eaſt In- — _ 
dies, as we have ſaid above upon the 2 of „. — F 
Purchas, and of thoſe that have copied from him. 

Fhis point we mult ſubmit to the curious and inqui- 

fitive reader, not being able to determine it at this 

great diſtance of time. M. ; 

_ *,* In the Index to the firſt, edition of the Biogra- 

phia, it is obſerved, that there is a defect in the ar- 

ticle of John Davis, as. it has not mentioned his Qua- 

drant for finding out the; Latitude at ſea. | 

Concerning the progreſs of the attempts for the 

diſcovery ot a Northern Paſſage to India, much may 

be found in the Life, of Captain Cook, inſerted in the 

fourth volume of our work; and ſtill more in the ad- 

mirable Introduction to the Captain's laſt voyage, and 

in the voyage at large, as written by himſelf. K. 


- WF 
ſatisfaction 


DS. vWh- © © BE BE 


(1)Calderwood's 


Hiſtory of the 
Church of Scot- 
land, p. 137.138. 


D AVV S ON. 


ſatisfaction to the Queen his Miſtreſs, and to thoſe with whom he negotiated. He gave* 


them great hopes of the _— aſſiſtance and ſupport ; but, when a ſum of money was 
deſired, as abſolutely neceflary towards providing for their defence, he very readily un- 
dertook to procure it upon reaſonable ſecurity ; in conſequence of which, a very conſi- 
derable ſum was ſent from England, for which all the yaluable jewels and fine plate, that 
had been pledged by Matthias of Auſtria to the States of Holland, and which were the 
remains of the magnificence of the houſe of Burgundy, were tranſported to England (e). 
Theſe journies, and the ſucceſs attending them, gave Mr. Daviſon great reputation at 
Court, inſomucb, that in all matters of a nice and difficult nature, Daviſon was ſome way 
or other continually employed. Thus in 1583, when things were very much embroiled 


(e) Camden, 
Ann. Eliz. p. 328. 
329+ 


in Scotland, he was ſent thither as the Queen's Ambaſſador, in order to counteract the 


French Miniſters, and to engage the King of Scots, and the people, both to ſlight the 


offers made them from that country, and to depend wholly upon aſſiſtance from Eng- 


land (F) (A]. Affairs in the Low. Countries coming at laſt to a criſis, and the States 
reſolving to depend upon Queen Elizabeth, in the bold deſign they had formed of de- 
fending their freedom by force of arms, and rendering themſelves independent, Mr. Da- 
viſon, at this time Clerk of the Privy Council, was choſen to manage this delicate buſineſs, 
and to conclude with them that alliance which was to be the baſis of their future under · 
takings (g). In this, which, without queſtion, was one of the moſt perplexed tranſactions 
in that whole reign, he conducted things with ſuch a happy dexterity, as to merit the 
ſtrongeſt acknowledgments on the part of the States, at the ſame time that he rendered 
the higheſt ſervice to the Queen his Miſtreſs, and obtained ample ſecurity for thoſe 
expences which that Princeſs thought jt neceſſary to be at (5), in order to keep dan- 
ger at a diſtance, and to entertain the flames of war in the dominions of her enemy, 
whom, at that juncture, ſhe knew to be meditating how he might transfer them into her 


[A] And to depend wholl, aſſiflance from Eng- 
land.) The great jealouly e Tiles had 5 
every thing that paſſed in Scotland, made her ex- 
tremely careful in the choice of all ſuch perſons as, 
in the courſe of her reign, ſhe had occaſion to ſend 
thither. At this time, not only Mary Queen of Scots 
was priſoner in England, but her ſon James VI. was 
alſo a priſoner to ſome of his own ſubjects in Scot- 
land, It was to facilitate the liberty of both, that 
the French King ſent ambaſſadors to England in the 
beginning of the year 1583, with inſtructions to try 
whether Queen Elizabeth might not be induced to 
conſent, that Mary Queen of Scots, being releaſed, 
ſhould return home and govern jointly with her ſon 
(1). The Queen ſeemed not averſe to this propo- 
fal, in caſe ſhe had any reaſonable ſecurity, that the 
Queen of Scots and her fon, would undertake no- 
thing to her prejudice ; and, as they were to go into 
Scotland, to preſs the ſame thing there, ſhe took 
care to join Mr. Daviſon on her part in the ſame 


2) Camd. Ann, Journey, and with the ſame commiſſion (2). We 


P. 395» 


have in the memoirs, which of thoſe times and that 
country are beſt eſteemed, a very extraordinary, 
though a very ſhort, account of this embaſſy, which 
it is neceflary the reader ſhould ſee. * About this 
« time the Lord Burleigh, chief ruler in England, 
© cauſed ſend in one Mr. Daviſon, to be an agent 
© here, to ſee what buſineſs he could brew, who was 
«* afterwards made Secretary. For after the deceaſe 
of Walſingham, Secretary Cecil being advanced to 
© be Lord Burleigh and Great Treaſurer of England, 
© two Secretaries were choſen, one called Mr. Smith, 
« and this Daviſon, whoſe predeceſſor was a Scoti- 
© man. Upon which conſideration, he was thought 
© more able to conquer credit here, He had been 
in Scotland before, and was at my houſe in com- 
* pany with Sir Henry Killigrew, my old friend, 
« when he was reſident in Scotland. At which time 
© he acknowledged to me that he was come of Scotſ- 


© men, and was a Scotſman in his heart, and a fa- 


«© yourer of the King's right and title to the Crown 
© of England. He deſired me to keep all ſecret from 
Mr. Killigrew, promiſing, it he could find the means 
to be employed here, that he would do good office. 
His Majeſty was for the time at Falkland, and wrote 
* for me to be directed to ride and meet the faid 
Paviſon; whom 1 was commanded. to convey to 
« Coupar, there to remain till his Majeſty had time 
to give him andience. Afterwards I convoyed him 
to my own houſe, and from that to Falkland, 
© where his Majeſty found his commiſſion to ſmall 
© avail. But becauſe Walſingham had refuſed at bis 
being here to ſpeak with the Earl of Arran; albeit, 
$ the 1aid Earl had offered, by me, to give ſatisfac- 
© tion to him in all his deſires, ſo that he would con- 


| Vol. V. 


© fer with him, which Walſingham ſtill refuſed ; 
* but Mr. Daviſon was directed at this time to deal 
with the Earl of Arran, to ſee what advantage 
© might be had at his hand. For my Lord Burleigh 
was not content that Walſingham was ſo preciſe ; 
© therefore Daviſon entered into familiarity with him, 
and was made his goſſip, and heard his frank offers 
© and liked well of them. For after that the Lords 
« were fled to England and forefalted, the Council of 
© England thought they had ſome ground to build a 
© new faction upon, to trouble the King and his 
© Eſtate. And whereas the ſaid Daviſon had pro- 
© miſed before to ſhew himſelf a kind Scotſman, I 
perceived him clean altered, and a perfect practiſer 
v againſt the quiet of this ſtate, whereof 1 advertiſed 
© his Majeſty. After his return to England, not to 
© have ſuch a fear as it formerly had of the Earl of 


Arran. For there was a meeting drawn on at the 


© borders, betwixt the Earl of Hunſdon and the Earl 
of Arran, who had long and privy conference to- 
« gether, to keep a great friendſhip betwixt the two 
* princes and countries, with a ſecret plot, that the 
Earl of Arran ſhould keep the King unmarried for 
three years; under this pretext, that there was a 
young maid of the blood in England, who about 
* that time would be ready for marriage, whereupon 
the Queen would declare his Majeſty ſecond per- 
$ ſon (3).* This quotation ſufficiently fhews how 
little credit is due, even to the belt memoirs, when 
they are plainly written from . and not in 
the ſtrict way of journal; for in all that Sir James 
has ſet down, there is very little, if any, truth. All 
the world knows, that Lord Burleigh was Treaſurer 
long before the death of Sir Francis Walſingham, 
and that he was Joint Secretary with Mr, Daviſon, 
who was nat ſent by Lord Burleigh, neither did he 
come after Walſingham, or treat with thoſe with 
whom Walſingham refuſed to treat, but almoſt a 
year before bim (4). The King was in the hands of 
the Earl of Gowry, when Mr. Daviſon treated with 
him: afterwards the King made his eicape, proſe - 
cuted thoſe who had confined him, and recalled the 
— of Arran, contrary to his promiſe; to expoſtu- 
ate with him, upon all which, Queen Elizabeth, 
ſome months after, ſent Sir Francis Walſingham (5): 
lo that there is the ſtrangeſt confuſion in theſe me- 
moirs, that ever appeared in a book written by a 
perſon of ſo great credit and capacity, It may how- 
ever be true, that Mr, Daviſon had at this time al- 
tered his ſentiments ; and there is very little reaſon 
to doubt what he ſays of his extraction, ſince it was 
not any evil intention that led him into theſe mit- 
takes; but the fault was entirely in his memory, 
which here, and in many other places, betrayed 
ham, 

own 


(f) Sir James 
Melvile's Me- 
moirs, p. 158. 
Camden, Ann. 
Eliz. P · 395 


(g) cabala, p. ii 
pp · 25 3+ 34 


(5) Strype's An- 
nals, vol. III. p. 
290. 


95 Sir James 


elvile's Me- 


moirs, pp. 157» 
158. 


(4) Camd. Ann. 
Eliz. pp. 395+ 
397. Spotſwood's 
Hiſt. of Scotland, 
PP+ 324327. 


(5) Sanderſon's 
Life of Mary 
of Scots, 


P- 99 
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(#) Naunton's 
Fr: g nenta Re- 
galiu, chap. vii. 


(1) Uoyd's State 
Worthies, p.62 5. 


(amd. Annal 
Eliz. p. 544,545. 


(n) Holinſhed's 
Chron. Vol. LI. 
p. 1565. 

State Trials, 
Vol. I. p. 145. 
Camd. Annal. 
Eliz. p. 488. 


(#) Sanderſon's 
Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 
P- 116, 117. 


Vol. I. p. 161. 


(6) Strype's An- 
nals, Vol. III. 


P+ 290. 


(7) Cott. Libr. 
Titus B. 2. 


(3) Cabala, P. ii. 
p. 34+ 
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o [B]. Upon the return of Mr. Daviſon into England, after the concluſion of this 
treaty, he was declared of the Privy Council, and appointed one of her Majeſty's Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, in conjunction with Sir Francis Walſingham (i); ſo that, at 
this time, theſe offices may be affirmed to have been as well filled as in any period that 
can be aſſigned in our hiſtory, and yet by perſons of very different, or rather oppoſite 
diſpoſitions ; for Walſingham was a man of great art and intrigue, one who was not diſ- 
pleaſed that he was thought ſuch a perſon, and whoſe capacity was ſtill deeper than 
thoſe who underſtood it beſt apprehended it to be (#). Daviſon, on the other hand, 
had a juſt reputation for wiſdom and probity; and, though he had. been concerned in 
many intricate affairs, yet he preſerved a character ſo unſpotted, that, to the time he 
came into this office, he had done nothing that could draw upon him the leaſt imputa- 
tion (/). It is an opinion countenanced by Camden, and which has met with general ac- 
ceptance, that he was raiſed in order to be cuined, and that, when he was made Secre- 
tary of State, there was a view of obliging him to go out of his depth in that matter, 
which brought upon him all his misfortunes (,). This conjecture is very plauſible, and 
yet there is good reaſon to doubt whether it is well founded. Mr. Daviſon had attached 
himſelf, during the progreſs of his fortunes, to the potent Earl of Leiceſter ; and it was 
chiefly to his favour and intereſt that he ſtood indebted for this high employment, in 
which if he was deceived by another great Stateſman, it could not be faid that he was 
raiſed and ruined by the ſame hands. But there is nothing more probable than that the 
bringing about ſuch an event by an inſtrument which his rival had raiſed, and then re- 
moving him, and rendering his parts uſeleſs to thoſe who had raiſed him, gave a double 
ſatisfaction to him who managed this deſign. The tracing the principal ſteps of this 
tranſaction, which was, without doubt, one of the fineſt ſtrokes of political management 
in that whole reign, was what chiefly determined us to inſert this article. When the 
reſolution was taken, in the beginning of October 1 586, to bring the Qeeen of Scots to 
a trial, and a commiſſion was iſſued for that purpoſe, Secretary Daviſon's name was in- 
ſerted in that commiſſion ; but it does not appear that he was preſent when that com- 
miſſion was opened at Fotheringay Caſtle, on the 11th of October, or that he ever in- 
ſiſted there at all (n). Indeed, the management of that tranſaction was very wiſely left 
in the hands of thoſe who, with ſo much addreſs, had conducted the antecedent buſineſs 
for the conviction of Anthony Babington, and his accomplices, upon the truth and juſ- 
tice of which, the proceedings againſt the Queen of Scots entirely depended (). On 
the 25th of October the ſentence was declared in the Star Chamber, things proceeding 
ſtill in the ſame channel, and nothing particularly done by Secretary Daviſon (p). On 
the 2gth of the ame month the Parliament met, in which Serjeant Puckering was 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; and, upon an application from both Houſes, Queen 
Elizabeth cauſed the ſentence to be publiſhed, which, ſoon after, was notified to the 
Queen of Scots (q): yet, hitherto, all was tranſacted by the other Secretary, who was 
conſidered, by the nation in general, as the perſon who had led this proſecution from be- 
ginning to end[C]. The true meaning of this long and ſolemn proceeding was certainly 

| to 


[B] How he might transfer them into her von.) Afﬀ- 
ter the taking of Antwerp by the Spaniards, it be- 
came abſolutely requifite for the Queen to deter- 
mine what part ſhe would take in the concerns of 
the Continent, and upon what terms ſhe would agree 
to aſſiſt the Dutch in the defence of their liberties. 
The eyes of all Europe were then fixed upon her 
conduct, and many —— Princes abroad thought 
ſne had better declined than accepted the offers of the 
States. Some of her own council were of that opi- 
nion, and it was the Earl of Leiceſter and his party 
who preſſed her to this conjunction, that Earl him- 
ſelf intending to go, as he afterwards did, in a very 
high character to Holland (6). The treaty with the 
States, was negotiated between their Miniſters, and 
a Committee of the Privy Council here; but the 
carrying it into execution was entirely remitted to 
the care of Mr. Daviſon. The Queen's inſtructions 
to him, counterſigned by Secretary Walſingham, are 
{till preſerved, and conſiſt of nine articles, but they 
are without date (7). It appears, however, that in 
September 1585, his negotiation was far advanced; 
for upon the 5th of that month, the Queen ſent him 
a commiſſion to take poſſeſſion of Fluſhing in her be- 
half, and to put the Brill into the hands of the per- 
ſon whom General Norris ſhould appoint (8). There 
are alſo letters extant from him to the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter and Sceretary Wallingham, relating to theſe 
affairs; as alſo a very remarkable diſpatch from the 
Commiſſioners, who had concluded this treaty, to 
Mr. Daviſon, dated Oftober the gd, in which they 
acquaint him of her Majeſty's entue approbation of 
his conduct, and. fignify that the diſcontent which 
it ems had been already ſhewn about this treaty, 


did not in the leaſt regard him, but referred to thoſe 
who had the adminiſtration of affairs in Holland, who 
are ſaid to have ſhewn a ſpirit of over-reaching ; and 
as they were compoled of traders and advocates; the 
former reſpecting nothing but their profit, and the 
latter flying naturally to quirks and tricks, there was 
no better to be expected from them (9). Upon the 
whole, it _—_— that no Miniſter could have greater 
truſt repoſed in him, or deſire a more ample appro- 
bation of his ſervices than he met with. In one 
thing only he ſeems to have been a little uneaſy, and 
that was the narrowneſs of his allowance, which 
made him very deſirous of returning to England, 
that the riſe of his reputation might not be purchaſ- 
ed with the ruin of his eſtate (10). He was not 
however recalled till after the Earl of Leiceſter went 
over thither; and we find the Lord Treaſurer Bur- 
leigh intreating him to give his advice to his eldeſt 
fon Mr. Thomas Cecil, appointed Governor of the 
Brill, at the ſame time that Sir Philip Sydney ſuc- 
ceeded Mr. Daviſon in the command of Fluſh- 
ing (11). | 

[C] Who had led this proſecution from beginning to end.] 
Such as are acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, know, that the whole of Babington's conſpi- 
racy was detected by Sir Francis Walfiingham, and 
that he ſuffered it to go on for ſome time after it was 
diſcovered, that he might the more effectually come 
at the bottom of it, and trace out all that were con- 
cerned in it (120. Upon this, it was reſolved to re- 
move the Queen of Scots, and to continue her cloſe- 


ly, either in Hertford Caſtle, or at Fotheringay. 


When the laſt-mentioned place was reſolved on, or- 
ders were ſcat to dir Amias Pawlet, then her keeper, 
| for 
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to remove, as far as poſſible, any reflection upon Queen Elizabeth: and, that it might appear 
in the moſt conſpicuous manner to the world, that ſhe was urged, and even conſtrained, 


to take the life of the Queen of Scots, inſtead of ſeeking or deſiring it. 


This aſſertion 


is not founded upon conjecture, but is a direct matter of fact: for, in her firſt anſwer to 
the Parliament, given at Richmond the t2th of November, ſhe complained that the late 
act had brought her into a great ſtrait, by obliging her to give directions for that Queen's 
death ; and, upon the ſecond application, on the 24th of the ſame month, the Queen en- 
ters largely into the conſequences that muſt naturally follow upon her taking that ſtep, 


and, on the conſideration of them, grounds her returning no definitive reſolution even to (-) Holinſhed's 
this ſecond application'(r). The delay which followed after the publication of the ſen- 
tence, gave an 1 for the French King, and ſeveral other Princes, to interpoſe, 


but more eſpecially to 
Melvile, preſſed the Queen very hard (5). 


ing James, whoſe Ambaſſadors, and particularly Sir Robert 
Camden ſays, that his Ambaſſadors, unſea- 


ſonably mixing threatenings with intreaties, they were not very welcome ; ſo that, after a 
few days, the Ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed, with ſmall hopes of ſucceeding in what they 
came about (:). But we are elſewhere told, that, when Melvile requeſted a reſpite of ex- 


ecution for eight days, ſhe anſwered, Not an hour (u). 


This ſeemed to be a plain- decla- 


ration of her Majeſty's final determination, and ſuch in all probability it was, ſo that her 


death being reſolved, the only point that remained under debate was, how ſhe ſhould die, 
that is, whether by the hand of an executioner, or otherwiſe (20). 
two Secretaries ſeem to have been of different ſentiments. 


In reſpect to this, the 
Mr. Daviſon thought the 


forms of juſtice ſhould go on, and the end of this melancholy tranſaction correſpond 
with the reſt of the proceedings (x). Upon this Sir Francis Walſingham pretended 
ſickneſs, and did not come to Court, and by this means the whole buſinels of drawing 
and bringing the warrant to the Queen to fign fell upon Daviſon, who, purſuant to 
the Queen's directions, went through it O) in the manner that Camden has related [D]. 
But it is very remarkable, that, while theſe judicial ſteps were taking, the other method, 


for her removal, with inſtructions not to give her 
above two days warning, and not to det her know 
whither ſhe was going, till after ſhe had been two or 
three days upon the road. At length, when ſhe was 
brought to Fotheringay, Queen Elizabeth herſelf 
thought proper to write, or at leaſt to ſubſcribe with 
her own hand, the following letter to Sir Amias 
Pawlet, in gratitude, as Mr. Strype ſays, for his fide- 
lity ſhewn in the management of that removal, which 
letter was tranicribed from a copy taken by Michael 
Hickes, the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh's Secretary (13). 


To my faithful Amyas. 


MYAS, my moſt careful and faithful ſervant, 
God reward thee treblefold in the double, for 
thy moſt troubleſome charge ſo well diſcharged, If 
you knew, my Amyas, how kindly, beſides dutifully 
my grateful heart accepteth your double labours and 
faithful actions, your wiſe orders, and ſafe conduct, 
performed in ſo dangerous and crafty a charge, it 
would eaſe your travel [trouble writ over head] and 
rejoice your heart. After which 'I charge you to 
carry this moſt juſt thought, that 1 cannot balance 
in any weight of my judgement, the value I prize 
you at ; and ſuppoſe no treaſure to countervail ſuch 
a faith, and condemn myſelf in that 'fault which 1 
have committed, if I reward not ſuch deſerts. Yea, 
let me lack, when 1 have moſt need, if I acknow- 
ledge not ſuch a merit with a reward; non omnibus 
datum. c G's 
But let your wicked miſtreſs know how, with hearty 


ſorrow, her vile deſerts compel theſe orders; and bid 


her from me, aſk God forgiveneſs for her treacherous 
dealing towards the ſaver of her life many years, to 
the intolerable peril of her own. And yet, not con- 
tent with ſo many forgiveneſſes, muſt fall again fo 
horribly far paſſing a woman, much more a princeſs. 
Inſtead of excuſing, whereof not one can ſerve, it 
being ſo plainly confeſſed by the authors of my 
guiltleſs death ; let repentance take place, and let 
not the fiend poſſeſs, ſo as her beſt part be loſt, 
Which I prays with hands lifted up to him that may 
both ſave and ſpill, with my loving adieu, and prayer 
for thy long lite, | 
Your aſſured and loving ſovereign in heart, 
by good deſert induced, 
ELIZABETH Regina. 


[D] 1n the manner. that i Camden has related] When 
one conſiders the many; and great advantages this 
hiſtorian had, as himſelf declares, and as the papers 


2 


he refers to prove, one cannot but pay a very high 
deference to his authority. But at the ſame time it 
cannot but afford the curious reader a very high 
pleaſure to compare his accounts of things, with the 


papers themſelves, from which he promiſes to have 


drawn them, We have on another occalion inſerted 
his extract from Mr. Daviſon's apology (14): in a 
ſucceeding note we ſhall inſert that ſingular paper 
as it fell from our author's own hand (15). At 
preſent let us ſee how he choſe to repreſent the whole 
of this tranſaction (16), after weighing and conſi- 
dering thoſe authentick authorities which were in 
his poſſeſſion, 

In the midft,” ſays he, of theſe doubtful and 
6 perplexing thoughts which ſo troubled and ſtag- 
« gered the Queen's mind, that ſhe gave herſelf 
* wholly. over to ſolitarineſs, ſate many times melan- 
© choly and mute, and frequently fighing, muttered 
this to herſelf, Au! fer aut Fri, that is, either bear 
or ſtrike; and out of I know not what emblem, 
Ne feriare feri, that is, ſtrike leſt thou be ſtricken ; 
© ſhe delivered a writing to Daviſon, one of her Se- 
* cretaries. ſigned with her own hand, commanding 
* a warrant under the Great Seal of England, to be 
* drawn up for the execution, which ſhould lie in 
“ readineſs if any danger chanced to brea forth in 
that time of jealouſy and fear, and commanded 
© him to acquaint no man therewith. But the next 
day. while fear ſeemed to be afraid of her own 
* counſels and deſigus, her mind changed, and ſhe 
© commanded Daviſon, by William Killigrew, that 
the warrant ſhould not be drawn. Daviſon came 
« preſently to the Queen, and told her that it was 
drawn and under ſeal already. She was ſomewhat 
© moved at it, and blamed him for making ſuch haſte, 
He notwithſtanding acquainted the Council both 
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with the warrant and the whole matter, and eaſily 


perſuaded them, who were apt to believe hat they 
« defired, that the Queen had commanded it ſhould 
© be executed, Hereupon, without any delay, Beale, 
* who in reſpect of —_ was of all others, the 
© Queen of dcots' molt bitter adverſary, was ſent 
* down with one or two executioners, and a warrant, 
« wherein authority was given to the Earls of 
© Shrewſbury, Kent, Derby, Cumberland, and 
© others, to ſee her executed according to law, and 
© this without any knowledge of the Queen at all. 
And though ſhe at that very time told Daviſon, 
© that ſhe would take another courſe with the Queen 
of Scots, yet did not he for all that call Bcale 
back.“ 


to 


(2) See the let- 
ters referred to 
in note [E]. 


(a) Gunton's 


Hiſt, of Peter- 


borough, p 76.“ 
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to which the Queen herſelf ſeemed to incline, proceeded alſo, and Secretary Walſing- 
ham, notwithſtanding his fickneſs, wrote the ver 


day the warrant was figned, which 


was Wednefday, February 1ſt, 1586-7, to Sir Amias Pawlet and Sir Drew Drury, to 
put them in mind of the affociation, as a thing that might countenance at leaft, if not 
juſtify, this other way of removing the Queen of Scots (2). It is true, that Mr. Da- 
viſon ſubſcribed this letter, and wrote another to the fame perfons two days after; but 
it-appears plainly from the anſwer, that the keepers of the Queen of Scots confidered 


the motion as coming from Walſingham. 


Theſe letters will be found in the notes [E]. 


The warrant being delivered to the Lords of the Council, they ſent it down by Mr. 
Beale, their Clerk, a man of ſour and ſtubborn temper, and who had always ſhewn a 


great bitterneſs againſt the 
but 


Queen of Scots. 


The day of his departure does not appear ; 


Queen Mary had notice given her on the Monday to prepare for death on the 
Wedneſday, which ſhe accordingly ſuffered (a). As ſoon as 


Queen Elizabeth was 


informed of it, ſhe expreſſed great reſentment againſt her Council, forbad them her 
preſence, and the Court; and cauſed fome of them to be examined, as if ſhe intended 


to call them to an account for the ſhare they had in this tranſaction (5). 
5- told particularly who theſe Counſellors were, excepripg the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh (c), 


We are not 


who fell into a temporary diſgrace about it, and was actually a witneſs againſt Mr, 


LE] Thr/e letters will be found in the notes.) Theſe 
I think were firſt publiſhed by Mr. Hearne, who 
tells us they were copied by a friend of his in the 
month of September, 1719, from a manuſcript folio 
book, — letters to and from Sir Amias 


Pawlet, when the Queen of Scots“ Governor at 
Fotheringay (17). 
To Sir Amice Poulet, 


F Yb our hearty commendations, we find by 
ſpeech lately uttered by her Majeſty, that ſhe 
doth note in you, both a lack of that care and zeal 
of her ſervice that ſhe looketh for at your hands, in 
that you have not in all this time, of yourſelves, 
without other provocation, found out ſome way to 
ſhorten the life of that Queen; conſidering the great 
peril ſhe is ſubject unto hourly, ſo long as the ſaid 
Queen ſhall live. Wherein, beſides a kind of lack 
of love towards her, ſhe noteth greatly, that you 
have not that care of your own particular ſafeties, 
or rather of the preſervation of religion and the 
publick good, and proſpeiicy of your country, that 
reaſon and policy commandeth, eſpecially having ſo 
good a warrant and ground for the ſatis faction of 
your conſcience towards God and the diſcharge of 
ur credit and reputation towards the world, as 
the oath of aſſociation which you both have ſo ſo- 
lemnly taken and vowed, and eſpecially the matter 
wherewith ſhe ſtandeth ch ing 
manifeſtly proved againſt her. And therefore ſhe 
taketh it moſt unkindly, that men 1 that 
love towards her, that you do, ſhould, in any kind 
of ſort, for lack of the diſcharge of your duties, 
caſt the burthen upon her; knowing as you do, her 
indiſpoſition to ſhed blood, efpeciatly of one of that 
ſex and quality, and ſo near to her jn blood as the 
laid Queen is. Theſe reſpects we find do 74 
trouble her Majeſty, who, we aſſure you, has ſundry 
times protelted, that if the regard of this danger 
of her good ſubjects and faithful ſervants did not 
more move her than her own peril, ſhe would never 
be drawn to aſſent to the ſhedding her blood. We 
thought it very meet to acquaint you with theſe 
ſpeeches lately paſſed from her Majeſty, referring 
e tame to your good judgements, and ſo we com- 
mit you to the protection of the Almighty. 


At London, Your moſt aſſured friends, 


Feb. 1 5 1 586. 
FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, 
WILLIAM DAVISON. 


This letter was received at Fotheringay, the 24 of 
February, at five in the afternoon. 


An abſtract of a letter from Mr. Secretary Daviſon, 
of the ſaid iſt of February, 1586, as followeth. 


© I pray let this and the incloſed be committed to 
© the fire, which meaſure ſhall be likewiſe meet to 
« your anſwer, after it hath been communicated to 
her Majeſty for her ſatis faction. | 
* 


1 
© my 


o clearly and 


A poſtſeript in a letter from Mr. Secretary Daviſon, 
of the zd of February, 1586, 


© T intreated you in my laſt, to burn my letters 
© ſent unto you, for the argument ſake ; which by 
© your anfwer to Mr. Secretary (which I have ſeen) 
« appeareth not to have been done. I pray you, let 
© me intreat you to make heretiques ot the one and 
© the other, as I mean to uſe yours, after her Mas 
« jeſty hath ſeen it. 


In the end of the poſtſcript. 


ray you let me hear what you have done with 
ſotters, becauſe they are not fit be kept, that 
I may ſatisfie her Majeſty therein, who might other- 
© wiſe take offence thereat; and if you entreat this 
« poſtſcript in the ſame manner, you ſhall not erre a 
* whit, (A. Poulet, D. Drury.) 


A copy of a letter to Sir Francis Walfingham, of the 
2d of February, 1586, at 6 in the afternoon, being 
the anſwer to a letter from him, the ſaid Sir Fran- 
cis, of the 1ſt of 2 1586, received at Fo- 
theringhay, the ad day of February, at five in the 
aſternoon. 


8 IR, 


* 
Vor letters of yeſterday coming to my hands 
this preſent day at ſive in the afternoon, I 
would not fail, according to Jour directions, to re- 
turn my anſwer with all paſible ipped, which ſhall 
deliver unto you, with great griet and bitterneſs of 
mind in that I am fo unhappy to have lyven to ſee 
this unhappy day, in the which I am required, by 
direction from my moſt urn ſovereign, to do 
an act which God and the law forbiddeth. My good 
livings and life are at her Majeſty's diſpoſition, and 
am ready to loſe them this next morrow, yf it ſhall 
ſo — her; acknowledging that I hold them as 
of her meer and moſt gracious favour. I do not de- 
lire them, to enjoy them, but with her Highneſſe's 
king: but God forbid that I ſhould make fo 
owle a ſhipwracke of my conſcience, or leave 10 
uu a blott to my poſteritie, or ſhed blood without 
aw and warrant ; truſting that her Majeſty, of her 
accuſtomed clemency, will take this my dutiful an- 
ſwer in good part (and the rather, by your good me- 
diation) as proceeding from one who will never be 
inferior to any Chriſtian ſubject living, in duty, ho- 
nour, love, and obedience towards his ſovereign. 
And thus I commit you to the mercy of the Ale 
mightie, From Fotheringhay, the 2d of Febryary, 
1586. Your moſt aſſured poore friends, 
A. POULET, 
D. DRURY. 


Your letters coming in the plural number, ſeem 
to be meant as to Sir Drew Drewrye, as to my- 
ſelf; and yet, becauſe he is not named in them, 
neither the letter directed unto him, he forbear- 
eth to make any anſwer, but ſubſcribeth in heart 


Davyſon. 


to my opinion. 


D AVY Ss ON. 


Daviſon. As for the Earl of Leiceſter and Secretary Walfingham, they had prudently 

withdrawn themſelves at the laſt act of the tragedy, an@# took care to publiſh ſo much | 
by their letters into Scotland (d). As for Secretary Daviſon, upon whom it was re- (4) Sainderfon's 
ſolved the whole weight of this buſineſs ſhould fall, he was deprived of his office, and Ar 
ſent priſoner to the Tower, at which nobody : 


9 


ſeems to have been ſo much alarmed as the pp. 120. 128. 

Lord Treaſurer (e), who, though himſelf at that time in diſgrace, wrote thereupon to Gesppen And 
the Queen in ſtrong terms, and once intended to have written in much ſtronger [J. Vl. 111. p. 372. 
This application had no effect; for the Queen having ſent her kinſman Mr. Cary, fon 
to the Lord Hunſdon, into Scotland, to excuſe the matter to King James, charged with 
a letter to him, under her own hand, in which ſhe, in the ſtrongeſt terms poſſible, 
aſſerted her own innocence (f); there was a neceſſity of doing ſomething, that might 
carry an air of evidence, in ſupport of the turn ſhe had now given to the death of that 
Princeſs. On the 28th of March following, Daviſon, after having undergone various 
examinations, was brought to his trial in the Star Chamber, for the contempt of which 
he had been guilty, in revealing the Queen's counſels to her Privy Counſellors, and per- 
forming what he underſtood to be the duty of his office in quality of her Secretary. We 
have ſeveral accounts of this trial, which, in a variety of circumſtances, differ from each 
other [GJ. In this, however, they all agree, that the Judges, who fined him ten thou- 
ſand marks, and impriſonment during the Queen's pleaſure, gave him a very high cha- 
racter, and declared him to be, in their opinions, both an able and an honeſt man (g). 
One thing is very remarkable, that, in the concluſion of this bufineſs, Sir Chriſtopher 
Wray, Chief Juſtice of the Queen's Bench, told the Court, that, though the Queen 
had been offended with her Council, and had left them to examination, yet now ſhe for- 
gave them, being ſatisfied that they were miſled by this man's fuggeſtions (5). Sir James 
Melvile, who wrote at that time, and who ſeems to have had ſome prejudice agaiuſt Da- 
viſon, ſaid very candidly and fairly, upon this occaſion, that he was deceived by the 
Council (i). As ſoon as the proceeding was over, the Queen, to put it out of doubt 
with the King of Scots, that his mother was put to death withont her privity or inten- 
tion, ſent him the judgement given againſt Daviſon, ſubſcribed by thoſe who had given 
it, and exemplified under the Great Seal, together with another inſtrument, under the 
hands of all the Judges of England, that the ſentence againſt his mother could not in the 
leaſt prejudice his title to the ſucceſſion (4). As for Mr. Daviſon, now left to a ſtrange 
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[F] And once intended to have written in much 
flronger.] We have ſhewn in its proper place, what 
degree of Queen Elizabeth's reſentment fell upon the 
Lord Treaſutet; who was not only forbidden the 
Queen's preſence and the court, but examined, when 

rhaps unwittingly he let fall ſomething, as if what 

r. Daviſon ſaid of the Queen's intention induced 
him and the reſt of the Council, to ſend the wariant 
by Beale. This ſeems to have thrown the ſtorm upon 
Daviſon, and to have occaſioned his being committed 
tothe Tower; the news of whith ſo much ſurprized 
the Treaſurer, that on Monday, February the 13th, 
he drew up a letter to the Queen, of which, as Mr. 
Strype aſſures us, the laſt paragraph ran in the fol- 
lowing words (18), * And having ended that con- 
© cerneth myſelf, I cannot in duty forbear to put 
© your Mazel in mind, that if Mr. Daviſon be com- 
© mitted to the Tower, who beſt knoweth his own 
© cauſe, the example will be ſorrow ful to all your 
© faithful ſervants, and joyful to your enemies. And 
© as I can remember many examples in your father's, 
© your brother's, your ſiſter's, yea your own time, of 
© committing of counſellors either to other men's 
© houſes, or to their own; ſo can I not remember 
© any one example of a a counſellor committed to the 
© Tower, but where they are attainted afterwards of 
© high-treaſon : and what your Majeſty intendeth to- 
* wards this your ſervant, I know not; but ſute I 
am, and I preſume to have ſome judgement therein, 
© [ know not a man in the land, fo furniſhed univer- 
* ſally for the place, and neither know I any that 
can come near him,” 

Thus it was in the firſt minutes of this Lord's let- 


ter concerning Daviſon; but in his review thereof fent 


to the Queen, it ran in theſe words with more re- 


e. 

I beſeech your Majeſty pardon me, to remember 
© to let you underſtand my opinion of Mr. Daviſon. 
© I never perceived by him, that he thought your 
* Majeſty would have miſliked to have had an end 
v of the late capital enemy. And what your Majeſty 
© minded to him in your diſpleaſure, I hear to m 
grief. But for a ſervant in that place, I think it 
i ard to find a like qualified act wy Whom to 
* ruin in your heavy diſpleaſure, ſhall be more _ 
* Majeſty's loſs than his.“ W. B. 


[G) Which, in a variety of circumſtances, differ from 
Vor. V. 


them if he pleaſes. 
D | 


each other.) The learned Camden has given a very 
ſuceinct and elegant detail of the proceedings (19), 
beſides which, there is a manuſcript account of the 
trial in Cains College in Cambridge (20), and a 
third in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, taken by 
one William Nutt (21), who was an eye-witneſs. 
Whoever ſhall-compare theſe, will find the truth of 
what is aſſerted in the text; and that they very ſel - 
dom agree preciſely in any thing, not ſo much as 
ſetting down in the ſame order the names of the 
Commiſſioners, a thing in itſelf very material, not 
only in regard to their peg, but alſo as to 
their order in ſpeaking, Theſe commiſſioners were, 
Sir Chriſtopher Wray, Chief Juſtice of England, 
who for the time, ſat as Lord Privy Seal ; the Arch- 
8 of Canterbury, and the Archbiſhop of Vork, 
the Earl of Worceſter, the Earl of Cumberland, and 
the Earl of Lincoln, the Lord Grey, and Lord Lumley, 
Sir James Croft the Comptroller, Sir Gilbert Ger- 
rard Maſter of the Rolls, the Lord Chief Juſtice of 
the Common Pleas, Edmund Anderſon, Sir Roger 
Manwood the Lord Chief Baron, and Sir Walter 
Mildway the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Camden aſſerts, that the charge againit him, by 
Popham the Attorney General, was, that the Queen 
from her innate clemency, never intended the Queen 
of Scots, though condemned, ſhould have been put 
to death, notwithſtanding which, ſhe ordered the 
warrant to be drawn up, and committed it to Davi- 
ſon's truſt and fecrecy. Neither of the other trials 
come up to this, but ſay, only, that ſhe committed 
the warrant of ſpecial care and truſt, to Mr. Davi- 
ſon, that it might be ready on any ſudden occaſion. 
Mr. Daviſon's defence in the Cambridge manuſcript, 
differs in ſeveral things from Camden's account of 
it: the Oxford manuſcript differs from both, eſpe- 
cially in this, that it aſſerts, Mr: Daviſon affirmed 
therein, that when the Queen delivered him the 
warrant, ſhe did it with this expreſſion, Now you 
© have it, let me be troubled no more with it.“ It 
is in all the trials agreed, that the Lord Treaſurer's 
evidence, and Daviſon's own examinations, were all 
the proofs inſiſted upon; but that the Queen's 
Counſel refuſed to read thoſe examinations, as things 
improper to be divulged ; nor is there a ſyllable of 
them in any of the trials. Yet they are ſtill pre- 
ſerved, and the curious reader may have recourle to 


reward 
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Eliz. p. 540- 
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reward for his paſt ſervices, a long impriſonment, which brought upon him downright 
indigence, he comforted himſelf with the thoughts of his innocence ; and, to ſecure his 
memory from being blaſted by that judgement which had withered his fortune, he had 
long before written an Apology for his own conduct, which he addreſſed to Secretary 

Walfingham, as the man moſt intereſted in it, and who could belt teſtify whether what 


he affirmed was truth or not. 


© [MH] Phich coft him all bis ſuffirings.] The follow- 


ing paper is ſo curious, and fo difficult to be met 


(220 Tranſeribed with, that it is preſumed the reader will be very 
by Mr. John Urry well pleaſed to find it here, as it muſt be eſteemed 
ofChriſt-church 
from the Papers 


one of the moſt valuable pieces, which, for the il- 
luſt ration of Hiſtory, has been inſerted in this col- 
lection (22). 2 


Secretary Daviſon's Apology, addreſſed to Sir Francis 
Walſingham. 


On Wedneſday the 1ſt of this preſent, about ten 
of the clock, came one of the Grooms of the Cham- 
ber to me, to let me underſtand, that her Majeſty 
had called for me by my Lord Admiral, who was in 
the Pri:y Chamber. I found his Lordſhip there, 
who told me the cauſe of my ſending for. Having 

firſt ſummarily diſcourſed unto me, ſome ſpeech that 
had paſſed that morning betwixt her Majeſty and 
him, touching the execution of the Scottiſh Queen, 
the concluſion of which was, that ſhe would no 
longer defer it, ,and therefore had commanded him 
to tend expreſsly for me to bring the warrant unto 
her; whereupon, returning to my enamber, I took 
both that and divers other things to be ſigned - for 
her ſervice, and returning back, ſent in Mr. Brook 
to ſignify my being there to her Majeſty, who im- 
mediately called for me. At my coming in, her Ma- 
jeſty, firſt aſking me, Whethen I had been abroad 
that fair morning, adviſing me to uſe it oftner, and 
reprehending me for the contrary, finally demanded, 
What I had in my hands? I anſwered, Divers war- 
rants, and others things, to be ſigned for her Ma- 
jeſty's ſervices She enquired, Whether my Lord 
Admiral had not ſent for me, and whether I had nut 
brought up the warrant for the Scots Queen? 1 an- 
ſwered, Yes, and thereupon callibg for it, 1 deli- 
vered it into her hands. After the reading thereof, 
calling for pen and ink, ſhe ſigned it, and laying it 
from her, aſked me, Whether I was not heartily 
ſorry that it was done? Mine anſwer was, That [ 
was ſorry a Lady ſo near in blood to herſelf, and of 
her place and quality, ſhould ſo far forget her duty 
to God and her Majeſty, as to give her this cauſe. 
But ſince this act of her Majeſty was in all mens opi- 
nion of that juſtice and neceſſity, that ſhe could not 
defer it without the manifeſt danger of her perſon 
and fiate, 1 could not be ſorry to fee her Majeſty 
take this conrſe of removing the cauſe of that dan- 
ger, which threatened the one and the other ; pro- 
teſting nevertheleſs, that I was fo far from thirilting 
after the blood of that unhappy Lady, that if there 
had been any other way to preſerve her Majeſty and 
the State from miſchief, than by taking her lite, I 
could have wiſhed it, But the caſe ſtanding ſo in 
the opinion of all men, that either her Majeſty or ſhe 
muſt. die, I muſt confeſs freely, that I preferred the 
death of the guilty before the innocent. After this 
. ſhe commanded me to carry it to the Seal, and to 
give my Lord Chancellor order from her to ule it as 
lecretly as might be, and, by the way, to ſhow it to 
Mr. Secretary Wallingham, becauſe the thought the 
grief thereof would kill him outright, for ſo it pleat- 
ed her Majeſly to ſay of him. This done, ſhe called 
for the reſt of the warrants, and other things I had 
to ſign, and diſpatched them all with the beſt diſpoſi- 
tion and willingneſs that could be. In the mean 
time, repeating unto me ſome reaſons why the had 
ſo long deferred the matter, as namely, for her ho- 
nour's ſake, thpt the world might ſee that ſhe had 
not keen violently or maliciouſly drawn unto it, ſhe 
concluded, that ſhe was never fo ill adviſed as not 
to ſee and apprehend her own danger, and the ne- 
ceſſity ſhe had to proceed to this execution; and 
thereupon, after ſome intermingled ſpeech here and 
there, ſhe told me, ſhe would have it Yone as ſecretly 
as might be, and miſliking that it ſhould be executed 
in the open Court, or green of the Caſtle, exprelsly 
walled, That it ſhould 


ſpoken with her. 


be done in the hall ; which 17 any man give found reaſon to prove it either honour- 


In this he gave a very clear and natural detail of the 
tranſaction which colt him all his ſufferings [ 7}. It is allowed by all who have written 


on 


take to be a certain argument, both of her meaning 
it ſhould be done, and in the form preſcribed in the 
warrant, But after I had gathered up my papers, 
and was ready to depart, ſhe fell into ſome com- 
1 of Sir Amias Paulet and others, that might 

ave eaſed her of this burthen, wiſhing me yet to 
deal with Mr. Secretary, and that he would jointly 
write to Sir Amias and Sir Drury, to ſound their 
diſpofitions, aiming ſtill at this, that it might be fo 
done, as the blame might be removed from herſelf. 
And though I had always refuſed before to meddle 
therein, upon ſundry of her Majeſty's former mo- 
tions, as a thing 1 utterly condemned, yet was I 
content, as I told her for her ſatisfaction, to let Sir 
Amias underſland what ſhe expected at his hands; 
albeit I did beforehand aſſure myſelf it ſhould be ſo 
much labour loſt, knowing the wiſdom and integrity 
of the gentleman, who 1 thought would not do any 
unlawful act for any reſpect in the world: but find- 
ing her Majeſty deſirous to have him ſounded in this 
behalf, I departed from her Majeſty with promiſe to 
ſignify ſo much to Mr. Secretary, and that we would 
both acquaint Sir Amias of her pleaſure. And here 
repeating to me again, that ſhe would have the mat- 
ter cloſely handled, becauſe of her danger, I pro- 
miſed to uſe it as ſecretly as I could; and fo, for 
that time, departed, That afternoon I repaired to 
my Lord Chancellor, where I procured the warrant 
to be ſealed, having in my way viſited Mr. Secre- 
tary, and agreed with him about the form of the 
letter which ſhould be written for her Majeily's ſa- 
tisfying to Sir Amias Paulet and Mr, Drury, which, 
at my returning to my Lord Chancellor, was di- 
patched. The next morning I received a letter from 
Cranmer, my ſervant, whom | left at Court, ſigni- 

ing unto me her Majeſty's pleaſure, that J ſhould 

rbear going to my Lord Chancellor's till I had 
And within an hour after came 
William Killigrew, with the like meſſage from her, 
whom | returned with this anſwer, that I would be 
at the Court as ſoon as hiniſelf, and give her Ma- 
jeſty an account of what I had done. At my com- 
ing to her, ſhe aſked me whether I had been at my 
my Lord Chancellor's ? I anſwered her, Ves; ſhe 
demanded, What, needed that haſt? I anſwered, 
'That I had done no more than ſhe commanded, and 
thought it no matter to be dallied withal : but, faith 
ſhe, methinks the beſt and ſateſt way for me is to 
have it otherways handled, particularizing a form, 
that ſhe, as ſhe pretended, liked better, naming unto 
me ſome that were of that opinion, whole judge- 
ments ſhe commended. I aniwered, That 1 took 
the honour able aud juſt way to be the beſt and ſafe-it, 
if ſhe meant to have it done at all; whereto her Ma- 
jeſty replying nothing lor that time, left me, and 
went to dinner. Wiihin a day orc. two after, her 
Majeſty being in the Privy Cawber, called me unto 
her, and ſmiling told me, how ſhe had been trou- 
bled with me that night, upon a dream ſhe had that 
the Scots Queen was executed, pretending to be ſo 


troubled with the news, that if ſhe had had a ſword 


ſhe could have run me through, But this being de- 
livered in a pleaſant and ſmiling manner, I aniwered 
her Majeſty, That it was good I was not near her fo 
long as that humour laſted 3 but withal, taking hold 
of her ſpeech, I atked her Majeſly in great earneſt- 
neſs, What it meant, and whether, having proceed- 
ed thus far, ſhe had not a meaning to go forwand 
with the execution? Confirming this with a iolemn 
oath, and ſome vehemency, ſhe anſwered, Yes; but 
ſhe thought it might receive a better form, becauſe, 
ſaith ſhe, this caſteth the whole burthen upon my- 
ſelf; whereto I replied, That the form preſcribed by 
her warrant was ſuch as the law required, and the 
only form that was to be kept in honour and juſtice. 
She anſwered, there were wiſer men than myſelf of 
another opinion. I told her, I could not antwer for 
other men; but this I was ſure of, that I never heard 


able 
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on this ſubject, and more eſpecially by Camden, tht he was a very unhappy, though,; 
at the ſame time, a very capable and honeſt man- As ſuch we have ſeen him recom- 


able or ſafe for her Majeſty, to take any other courſe 

than that which ſtandeth with law and juſtice : fo, 
without farther replication or, ſpeech at that time, 
her Majeſty roſe up and left me. 

The tame afternoon (as I take it) ſhe aſked me if 
I had heard from Sir Amias Paulet. I told her no: 
but within an hour or two after, going to London, 
I met with letters from him in anſwer to thoſe that 
were written to him by Mr. Secretary and myſelf. 
The next morning having acceſs to her Majeſty, up- 
on ſome other occalion, I told her I had letters from 
Mr. Paulet, which ber Majeſty, deſirous to lee, took 
and read ; but finding thereby that he was grieved 
with the motion made unto him, offered his life and 
all he had to be diſpoſed of by her Majeſty, but ab- 
ſolutely refuſing to be an inſtrument in any ſuch ac- 
tion as was not warranted in honour or juitice ; her 
Majeſty falling into ſome terms of offence, com- 
plalning of the dainty (as ſhe called it) perjury of 
him and others, who, contrary to their oath of aſ- 
fociation, did caſt the burthen upon herſelt, ſhe roſe 
up, and, after a turn or two, went into the gallery, 
whither 1 followed her: and there n— her for- 
mer ſpeech, blaming the niceneſs of thoſe preciſe 
fellows, who in words would do great things for her 
ſafety, but in deed perform nothing: and concluded, 
the would have it well enough done without them; 
and here, entering into particularities, named unto 
me, as I remember, one Wingfield, who, ſhe af- 
ſured me, would, with ſome others, undertake it: 
which gave me occaſion to ſhew unto her Majeſty, 
how Ae in my poor opinion, any ſuch 
courſe would be; how far off ſhe. would be from 
ſhunning the blame and ſlain thereof, which ſhe 
ſought fo much to avoid; and here, falling particu- 
larly. into the cafe of Sir Amias Paulet and d Drew 
Drury, told her, that it was a marvellous ex:remity 
ſhe would have expoſed theſe two gentlemen unto, 
for if, in a tender care for her tccurity. they ſhould 
have done that which ſhe deſired, ſhe muſt either 
allow their act or difallow it : if ſhe allowed it, the 
took the matter upon herſelf, with her intinite diſ- 
Honour; if ſhe diſallowed it, the overthrew thoſe 
faithful gentlemen, who, ſhe knew, did truly and 
faithfully love her; and not any chemſelve-, but 
their whole eſtae and poſterity; ard therefore 
thought this a moſt dangerous and diihonourable 
courſe, both for herſelf and them; and ſo, after 
ſome particular ſpeech of Mr. Secretary and others, 
touching tome matters paſt heretctore, her Majeſiy 
calling to underſtand whether it was time to go to 
the cloiet, brake off our diſcourſe. 

At my next acceis to her Majeſty, which I take was 
Tueiday, the day before my coming from Court, I 
having certain things to be ſigned, her Majeſty en- 
tered of het ſelf into ſome carneſt diſcourie of the 
danger ſhe daily lived in, and how it was more than 
time this matter was diſpatched, ſwearing a great 
oath, that it was a ſhame for them all that it was not 
done; aud thereupon ſpake unto me to have a letter 
written to Mr. Paulet tor the diſpatch thereot; be- 
caule the longer it was deferred, the more her dan- 
ger increaſed ; whereunto (knowing what order had 


en taken by my Lords in tending the commiſſion to 


the Earls) I anſwered, that I thought there was no 
neceſſity of ſuch a letter, the warrar.t being ſo general 
and ſufficient as it was, Her Majeſly replied little 
elie, but that ſhe thought Mr. Paulet would look for 
it. And this, as near as I can poſſibly remember, is 
a faithtul and true report of what hath paſſed be- 
twixt her ae and me, from the day of ſigning 
the warrant, and the commandment given unto me 
to carry it unto the Seal, until the hour of my de- 
pariure from the Court, In all which I mult pro- 
teit unfeignedly before God, that I neither remem- 
ber any ſuch cummandment given me by her Ma- 
jeſty as is pretended, neither did ever I couceive ſuch 
an intent or, meaning in her: and that my innocenc 

he: n may the better appear, let it be conſidered, 
fit, what the commandment is; and next, upon 
what conliderations it was granted, The command- 
ment, as I underſtand it, hath two parts; one, that 
I fhould conceal it trom the rett of her Majeſty's 


mended 


Council; another, that I ſhould retain it by myſelf 
until ſome tumultuary time, as a thing her Majeſty 
meant not otherwile to put in execution; both 
which, I muſt in all duty and bumbleneſs, under 
her moſt gracious favour; abſolutely deny. And, 
for the firit, I truſt, her Majeſty, in her princely 


and honourable nature, will not deny, but that ſhe 


firſt ſent for nie by my Lord Admiral to bring the 
warrant unto her, which proveth that his Lordſhip 
was acquainted with her purpoſe: and next, that 
ſhe gave me expreſs word, both to carry it forth- 
with to the Seal, with a meſſage to my Lord Chan- 
cellor, who conſequently muit be acquainted with 
it, and alſo by the way, to impart it to Mr Secre- 
tary ; ſo that thele three being made privy to it with 
her own good liking, and myielt, as I ſay, not re- 
firained from the contrary by any ſuch command- 
ment as is pretended, what reaſon had 1 to conceal 
it from my Lord Treaſurer, to whom my Lord Ad- 
miral had firſt imparted it, or from my Lord Lei- 
ceſter, to whom her Majeſty had ſignified as much; 
as, likewiſe, to Mr Vice-Chamberlain ; and, as they 
are all well acquainted with the reſt of the whole 
proceeding, and as far intereited in the cauſe as 
myſelf or any of the others, unleſs her Majeſty had 
a meaning that Mr. Secretary and I ſhould have dealt 
alone in ſending of it to the Earls, which, for mine 
own part, I confeſs I never liked, knowing her Ma- 
jeſty's e . was often to myſelf to remove as much 
of the burthen as ſhe might from her own ſhoulders 
upon others, which I knew my own unfit to ſuſtain, 

ow, ſeeing the end of ſigning and ſcaling this war- 


rant, in all reaſonable probability and judgement, 


was to Bo forward; withal that the delay thereof 
did inſinitely increaſe her Majeſty's peril, and there - 
by hazard the whole eſtate ; ſeeing it was imparted 
to ſome by her Majeity's own order, and no cauſe 
or poſſibility being ſcaled to keep it from the reſt, 
as much intereſted in the cauſe as myſelf; and, fi- 
nally, ſecing I could neither, as I take it, in law nor 
duty of a good ſubject, conceal it from them, the 
cauic importing fo greatly her Majeſty's life as it did, 
and the diſpoſition both of the time and the ſtate of 
things at home and abroad being ſuch as it was, I 
truſt it ſhall tufaciently appear, that 1 was both in 
reaton, duty, and necetfity, forced thereunio, unleſs 
I would have wiltuliy endangered myſelf, whole of- 
fenec, it aught in the mean time had happened amits 
unto her Yraeſty, muſt have been in my own cen- 
ſme worthy of a thouiand deaths; and as to my 
p: oceeding therein with the reſt of my Lords, after 
1 was ic:0t-ed that it was neither fit nor convenient 
to trouble her Majeſty any farther with it, conſider- 
ing that the had done all that the law required at her 
hands, aud that ſhe had both to myielt and others 
ligniticd, at other times, her indiipoſition to be ac- 
quainied with the particular circumſtances of time, 
place, &c. and that to detain the warrant, in ex- 
bee ot any farther directions from herſelf, was 
oth needleis and dangerous, conſidering the hourly 
hazards ber Majeity lived in. And, finally, that my 
Lords knowing her Majeſty's unwillingneſs to bear 
all the burtheu alone, were content molt reſolutely, 
honourably, and dutifully, to-eaſe her as much as 
they might; with what reaſon and juſtice ſhould 
I have hindered the courſe of juitice, tending ſo 
greatly to her Majeſty's ſafety, and preſervation 
of the whole realm? and for the other part of keep- 
ing it by me to- ſuch ends as is before alledged, I 
truſt the world doth not hold me ſo undutiful to her 
Majeity, or ill adviſed for my particular, as to take 
ſuch a charge upon me, to the evident peril cf her 
Majeſty's hte, jubverſion of the whole eſtate, and 
mine own utter overthrow ; neither 1s there cauſe to 
think, I ſpeak in all reverence, and under her Ma- 
jeity's gracious favour, that her Majeſty having pro- 
ceeded 1o far as ſhe had done, to the trial ot that 
lady's fact, found her guilty, by a moſt honourable 
jury of her Nobility, afſenbled her Parliament only 
for that purpole, graciouſly heard their petitions, 
and diimilled them with ſo great hope, publiſhed 
afterwards the proclamation for her diſablement, re- 
jected the ſuits both of che French and Scottiſh 
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mended to Queen Elizabeth by the Treaſurer Burleigh (7), and as ſach he was ſtrongly 
recommended by the Earl of Eſſex to King James I. It ſeems, that noble perſon ſtuck 
faſt by him under his misfortunes, which plainly ſhews the party to which he had always 
adhered. That Lord loſt no opportunity of ſoliciting the m__ in his fayour, and ne- 
ver let ſlip any occaſion of teſtifying for him the warmeſt and the ſincereſt affectton (.). 
At length, it ſeems, he was not altogether unſucceſsful; for though, upon the death of 
Secretary Walſingham, the Queen abſolutely rejected his motion, that Mr. Daviſon 
ſhould come into his place, yet, afterwards, it ſeems, that ſhe yielded, in ſome degree, 
as plainly appears by the Earl's letter to King James, which, for that reaſon, is placed 
in the notes [7]. That we are under an incapacity of tracing him farther, is owing to 
the profound ſilence of the writers of thoſe times, who, while they celebrate the fortu- 
nate and great, leave the leſs happy in obſcurity, however virtuous or worthy, But, as 
it is, we have not only collected the ſcattered materials of his memoirs into a body, and 
thereby added a conſiderable character to this extenſive collection, but have alſo (which 
is one of the principal intentions of this work) detected a great deal of falſe. hiſtory, 
which has been long obtruded on the world, to the prejudice of truth, and of this Gen- 
tleman's memory, who, by his contemporaries, was eſteemed worthy of all honours. 
We ſee he came not ſuddenly vr ſurpriſingly into his high office, but eaſily, naturally, 
and gradually, in the very ſame way that his predeceſſors Cecil, Smith, and Walſingham, 
had done, and with the general approbation of all the Council. We ſee that, as he was 
no mean or obſcure perſon when called to that high employment, ſo he was not given to 
ſerve turns at the peril of his life and reputation; and that, notwithſtanding the Star 
Chamber ſentence, he very well knew how to make his innocence plain, both to that 


Kings for her life, and returned their Ambaſſadors 
hopeleſs; confirmed the impriſonment by her letters 
to both Princes, (ſome of which it pleaſed her to 
communicate with myſelf) proteſted many hundred 
times her neceſſity and reſolution to go through with 
all, (albeit for ſundry reaſons ſhe had ſo long de- 
ferred it) having given her commandment to me 
many days before, to bring up the warrant unto her, 
and then voluntarily ſent for it by my Lord Admi- 
ral, ſigning it as ſoon as I brought it, her expreſs 
commandment given me to carry it to the ſeal, and 
to have it ſecretly handled : and, finally, her par- 
ticular direction, whilſt ſhe was ſigning other things, 
at the ſame time to have the execution done in t 


Hall, miſliking that it ſhould be done in the Green 


or- open Court, with a number of other foregoin 
and following circumſtances, may ſufficiently os 
her Majeſty's diſpoſition to have it proceeded in. 
Albeit ſhe had to myſelf and others declared her un- 
willingneſs to have been made acquainted with the 
time, and other cucumſtances, having done all that 
the law required of her, or that in honour was fit 
and expedient for her to do. 

[1] Which for that reaſon is placed in the notes.] 
We will, in this note, diſcuſs with as much a brevity 
as poſſible what relates to the character and fortune 
of Secretary Daviſon. After his account of his trial 
in the Star- Chamber, Camden winds up his relation 
in the following words (23). * Thus Daviſon, a 
man of good {:nſe, but not at all ſkilled in court- 
© arts, having, as many thought, been introduced 
upon the . to — his part in this 
«* tragedy, was obliged to quit his ſtation now it was 
over, and thruſt behind the ſcene, not without 
general compaſſion, into a tedious impriſonment,” 
It appears plainly, that this was our author's own 
ſentiments of the matter, tho* introduced by him 
as the common opinion of the times. But if Davi- 
ſon was brought in only to act a part, it may be en- 

uired who it was that recommended him as a fit 
rſon for ſuch a 1 In the Oxford copy of 
2 trial (24), it is ſaid, that Mr. Daviſon, in his 
defence, afhrms, that he communicated it only to 
the Treaſurer, and the Treaſurer to the reſt of the 
Council; that Lord was alſo the only witneſs againſt 
him, and hence one would imagine, that he thought 
him fit to act his part, if his own letters, which the 
reader has ſeen, did not ſpeak a very contrary lan- 
nage. We have already ſhewn, that Daviſon was 
25 ht into buſineſs by the Earl of Leiceſter and his 


friends, but he was made Secretary by the Queen 


(2 5) Cabala,P. * 
P- 213. 


herſelf, The Earl of Efſex in one of his letters to 
(2 5), * I told her how 

ers the world did afford 
rt, throughout the 
did wifh, that ſhe 


Mr. Daviſon, writes thus 
many friends and well-wi 
you, and how for the moſt 
s whole realm, her beſt ſubj 


4 


age 


would do herſelf the honour to repair you, and 
reſtore you to that ſtate which ſhe had overthrown. 
Your humble ſuffering of theſe harms, and reve- 
rend regard to her Majeſty, muſt needs move a 
princeſs, ſo noble and fo juſt, to do you right; and 
more I had ſaid, if my gift of f had been 
any way comparable to my love. Her Majeſty, 
ſeeing her judgment opened by the ſtory of her 
own actions, ſhewed a very feeling compaſſion for 
you : ſhe gave you many praiſes, and amongſt 
the reſt, that which ſhe ſeemed to pleaſe herſelf 
in was, that you were a man of her own choice. 
In truth, ſhe was ſo well pleaſed with thoſe things, 
that ſhe ſpake and heard of you, as I dare, if of 
things future there be any aſſurance, promiſe ta 
myſelf, that your peace will be made to your own 
content, and the deſires of your friends, I mean 
in her favour and your own fortune, to a better 
eſtate than, or at leaſt the ſame you had, which 
with all my power I will employ myſelf to effect. 
It is not eaſy to make this agree with the tory of a 
man brought upon the ſtage to act a particular part, 
and then to be ſtripped and neglected. But farther 
ſtill, upon the death of Sir Francis Walſingham, in 
1590 (26), the Earl of Eſſex again repreſented to the 
Queen, that Mr. Daviſon was the fitteſt perſon to 
ſucceed him, and that ſhe could not find a perſon in 
England, that in the ſpace of three or four years 
would know how to ſettle himſelf, to ſupport ſo 
great a burthen, How the Queen received this, 
take in his own words, * She gave me leave to 
* ſpeak, heard me with patience; confeſſed with 
me that none was ſo ſufficient, and could not de- 
3 "Ys but that which ſhe lays to your charge was 
* done without hope, fear, malice, envy, or an 

© reſpe& of your own, but merely for her ſafety 


* both of ſtate and perſon. In the end, ſhe abſo- 


© lately denied to let you enjoy that place, and wil- 
© led me to reſt ſatisfied, ; & ſhe was reſolved. 
* Thus much I write to let you know, I am more 
* honeſt to my friends, than happy in their cauſes. 
* What you will have me do for your ſuit, I will as 
* far as my credit is any thing worth. I have told 
* moſt of the Council of my manner of dealing 
with the Queen. My Lord Chamberlain tells me, 
he hath dealt for you alſo ; and they all ſay, they 
* wiſh as 1 do, but in this world that is enough.“ 
It may be preſumed, that the principal ground of 
the Queen's reſolution was the conſequences which 
ſhe foreſaw muſt attend making Daviſon again Secre- 
tary, in reference to the King of Scots; and the ap- 
prehenſion of this very probably occafioned the earl 
of Eſſex to write the following letter to that mo- 
narch (2 * | 

« Moſt excellent King, for him that is alread 
bound for many favours, a ſtile of thankfulneſs 4 

a muc 


(2 60 Camd. Ann. 
Eliz. p. 621. 


(27) Cabala, P. i. 
J p. 213+ 


Ann. 
1. 


(28) Mudin's 
Collection of 
State Papers, 

P. 552. 
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age and to poſterity. Whatever motives thoſe authors might have, who lived near theſe 
times, to palliate or conceal the circumſtances of that action; which proved the cauſe of 
Mr. Davyſon's fall; we lie under no temptation, and are as free from any inclination to 
hide or to throw a ſhade over truth. In removing all ſuch obſtructions, and bringing 
into open day theſe ſingular and intereſting points, we not only rectity the partial ac- 
counts which are contained in private memoirs, and ſupply the neceſſary deficiencies of 
general hiftories, but apply to their proper uſe, and bring to the publick view, in an 
agreeable light, thoſe remains of theſe buſy times, which; otherwiſe, might lie hid in 
tudies, and be at moſt known only to a very few, who, either through indolence or 
timidity, decline any communication of what, by a long courſe of reading in this way, 


they have diſcovered. 


much fitter than the humour of ſaing ; but ſo it 
falls out, that he, which to his own advantage 
would have ſought nothing in your favour, but 
your favour itſelf ; doth now for another, become 
an humble petitioner to your Majeſty. Your 
Majeſty cannot be ſuch a ſtranger to the at- 
fairs of this country; but as you know what ac- 
tions are done in this place, fo you underſtand the 
minds of the men by whom they are done. There- 
fore I doubt not, but the man for whom I ſpeak, 
is ſomewhat known to your Majeſty, and being 
known, I preſume of greater favour (Mr. Secre- 
tary Daviſon) being fallen into your Majeity's diſ- 
pleaſure and diſgrace, beloved of the beſt and 
moſt religious of this land, doth ſtand as barred 
from any preferment, or reſtoring in his place, ex- 
cept out of the honour and nobleneſs of your own 
royal heart, your Majeſty will undertake his cauſe, 
To leave the nature of his fault to your Majeſty's 
beſt judgment, and report of your own ſervant ; 
and to ſpeak of the man, I muſt ſay truly, that 
his ſufficiency in Council and matters of itate, is 
ſuch as the Queen confeſſeth, in her kingdom ſhe 
hath not ſuch another. His virtue, religion, and 
worth, in all degrees, is of the world taken to be 
ſo great, as no man in his good fortune hath had 
more general love than this gentleman in his diſ- 
grace: and if to a man ſo worthy in himſelf, and 
lo eſteemed of all men, my words might avail, I 
would afiure your Majeſty, you would get great 
honour and great love, not only here amongſt us, 
but in all places of Chriſtedflom where this gen- 
tleman is any thing known, if you ſhould now be 
the author of his reſtoring to his place, which in 
effect he now is, but that as a man not acceptable 
to her Majeſty, he doth forbear to attend. I do 
in all humbleneſs, commend this cauſe to your 
Majeſty, Having the warrant of a good conſcience, 
that I know to be both honourable and honeſt, 
and your Majeſty to the bleſſed protection of that 
mighty God, to whom will Pag. for your Ma- 
4 jeliy's ha and proſperous eſtate, he that will 
jeny PPY Prozpe — 
do your Majeſty all humble ſervice. 
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** [Though our Predeceſſor has higbly extolled 
Davy ſon's abilities, and repreſented the influence 
they had in raiſing him to the office of Secretary of 
State, it does not appear that he was held in equal 
eſtimation by all his Contemporaries. Monſ. Fon- 
tency, in a letter to the Queen of Scots, ſpeaks of 
him with no ſmall Degree of contempt (28). But 
this, probably, is only to be regardedas the language 
of prejudice and enmity. It is evident, by the way, 
from Fouteney's diſpatch, that Davyſon was in Scot- 
land, in 1586, * 

Some communications, which we are in poſſeſſion 
of, from a reſpectable correſpondent, and which are 
referred to this place, will, we apprehend, more 

roperly occur in other articles, and eſpecially in 
thoſe of Robert Dudley, Varl of Leiceſter, and Sir 
Francis Walſingham. 

It is not neceſſary to inform our readers, how 
much the conduct of Queen Elizabeth, with regard 
to the Queen of Scotland, and how warmly the 
character of that accompliſhed and unfortunate 
Princeſ:, have lately been the objects of diſcuſſion. 
The advocates for Mary have been numerous and 
powerful, and, we muſt add, in many reſpects ſuc- 
ceſsful. Even amongit thoſe of our modern hifto- 
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rians that ate the moſt unfavourable to the memory 


Vor. V. 


of the Scottiſh Queen, we do nat find one of them 
who does not explicitly acknowledge and defcribe 
the abominable diſſimulation ot Elizabeth with reſpe& 
to the warrant for Mary's Execution, and the treat- 
ment of Davyſon. Nevertheleſs, in this very affair, 
the Engliſh Queen has recently found a writer who 
is not convinced of her guiit, We refer to a volume 
of“ Eflays, Philoſophical. Hiſtorical, and Literary,” 
which has this year (i789) been publiſhed. The con- 
eluſion of the third eflay, which is on the reign and 
character of Elizabeth, to directly belongs to the ſub - 
ject of the preſent article, that it cannot be omitted. 
*© The Queen,” ſays the ingenious Author, docs 
„not appear to me by any means ſo culpable in the 
© affair of Davidſon as ſhe is generally repreſented; 
{© It would require a pamphlet inſtead of a paragraph 
** to enter into a full diſcuſſion of this queſtion. I 
„ ſhill only ſay, that Davidſon appears to me much 
more the dupe of Burleigh than of Elizabeth. It 
i ſeems evident, that the Secretary, at the ſuggeſtion 
of that nobleman, diſpatched the warrant for the 
© execution of the unfortunate Mary without the 
previous Knowledge of the Queen, who could not 
« be brought to a final determination upon the mat- 
. 

„That her aſtoniſhment, anger, and indignation, 
« were real, not aſſumed, appears from ſeveral cir- 
© camſtances. When the fatal intelligence was 
© communicated, her countenance, Camden tells us, 
© changed, her ſpeech faultered, and ſhe ſtood fixed; 
& for tome m.nures, like a ftatue, till at length her 
% paſſion vented itſelf in a violent burſt of tears: if 
„this was diſſimulation, it muſt be confeſſed ſhe 
* had made a wonderful proficiency in that ſcience 
© indeed, Again, it is not pretended, that the 
« Queen's ditpolition led her to unneceſſary acts of 
*« injuſkice aud cruelty ; yet Davidion was not only 
„ puniſhed with great ſeverity at the time, but he 
„never could recover, in the ſmalleſt degree, any 
& ſhare of the Queen's favour and regard, when it 
© could no longer aniwer any end to keep up the 
* political farce, Even Burleigh himſelf, Davidion's 
* principal adviſer on this occalion, received tuch 
„ convincing proofs of the reality of the Queen's 
© reſentment, that he gave himielt up for loſt, and 
* in great conſternation begged permiſſion to reſigu 
* his employments and retire to his eſtate in the 
«© country. | 

« This plainly proves, that Burleigh's advice to 
% Davidſon was given, not with any expectation of 
„% making his court to the Queen, to whole ſenti- 
© ments he cannot be ſuppoſed a ſtranger; but with 
© a view to his own intereſt and tecurity, which he 
© never could be pertectly aflured of as long as the 
Queen of Scots was in being, We have allo the 
% Queen's own ſolemn aſſeveration and appeal to 
« God, in her letter to King James on the occalion, 
that this tranſaction paſſed without her knowledge 
© or intention. She could never, ſurely,” ſhe at- 
« firms, be eſteemed ſo bat and poor-ipirited, as 
4e that if ſhe had really given orders tor this fatal eu- 
„ ecution, ſhe could on any conlideration be induced 
© to deny them. Though ſenlible ot the juſtice of 
6 the ſentence, ſhe had determined from motives of 
«© clemency not to carry it into effect, and could not 
% but highly reſent the temerity of thoſe who had 
4% diſappointed her merciful intentions. Upon the 
« whole, it ſeems to me moſt probable, that the 
© miniſters of Elizabeth, I mean Burleigh, Walfing- 
„ ham, and Leiceſter, to whom the death of the 
« Queen of Scots was * a confummation devoutly to 


- © he wiſhed,” not being ale to bring Ehzabeth to a 


« firm and ſettled reſolution on that point, ventured 
© to encourage Davidion to ſend off the warrant lor 
E «© excculon 
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(29) Eſſays, Phi- 
loſophical, Hiſ- 
torical, and Lite- 
rary, p. 72—75. 


tt execution without her knowledge; hoping, pers 
© haps, that ſhe would in her heart hot be much 
« diſpleaſed with their preſumption, or, at the worſt, 
« in conſequence of the ſnare laid for the unfortu- 
nate Secretary, it was foreſeen that the chief 


„weight of the Queen's reſentment would fall upon 


© him ; and they depended upon their own addreſs, 
„and the degree of royal favour they enjoyed, to 
s ſcreen them from any violent or laſting effects of 
* the Queen's diſpleaſure, If it can be ſuppoſed 
© that the Queen herſelf was a party in this plot 
« againſt Davidſon, it muſt be allowed, that her 
conduct in this inſtance was in the higheſt degree 
© diſgraceful, barbarous, and unjuſt ; but ſo far as 1 
© am able to form a judgement of her diſpoſition, 
* ſhe was not capable of ſuch a degree of depravity 
and deceit; nor do I think there is ſufficient ground 
"* to charge her with ſullying, by an action of ſuch 
© complicated baſeneſs, that illuſtrious character to 
* which I have paid this willing, but inadequate, 
te tribute of applauſe and admiration (29). 

Various ſtrictures might be made on tifis paſſage ; 
but we ſhall content ourſelves with obſerving, that it 
flies in the face of the moſt authentic hiſtory, If the 
Author had read, or recolleted our predeceſſors 
article, we have no conception that he would have 
attempted to vindicate Queen Elizabeth with regard 
to the matter in queſtion. What could he have ſaid 
to the tranſaction with Sir Amias Pawlet? What 
could he have ſaid in anſwer to Davyſon's narrative, 
in his apology ? We wiſh not to detract from the juſt 
praiſes of Elizabeth. None can be more ſenſible 
of her eminent abilities, her wiſe government, and 
her numerous excellencies; and we have read with 
no ſmall degree of pleaſure, the greater part of what 
the Eflay-writer has alledged in her favour. But 


with reſpe& to the warrant for Mary's execution, 


and her treatment of Davyſon, ſhe muſt be conſigned 
to indignation and abhorrence. | 


Mr. Whitaker, in his elaborate work, entituled, 
© Mary Queen of Scots Vindicated,” has not for- 
gotten Elizabeth's conduct with regard to Davyſon. 
In the firſt edition he took proper notice of it, ard 
gave a general account of the untortunate Secretary's 
apology, But in the ſecond edition he has inſerted 
the apology at large, and accompanied it with a num- 
ber of notes that ſtrongly diſplay the unjuſt and cruel 
manner in which Davy ſon was treated by his royal 
miſtreſs. The pointed obſervations of Mr. Whitaker's 
concluding note ſo directly relate to the character of 
Davyſon, that they cannot with propriety be omitted 
in this place. 

„Let me here, at the end of the apology, remark 
finally concerning Daviſon, That, though he was not 
an boneſt man, yet he was ſo nearly one, as to be a 
very prodigy for the miniſtry of Elizabeth, He re- 
fuſed, it appears, to ſign that very bond of aſſociation, 
which was ſigned by all the nation, and which even 
the deſpairing Mary offered, on her liberty being 
granted, to ſign herſelf. Yet he refuſed, though Lei- 
ceſter puſhed on the aſſociation, and though blizabeth 
urged him to fign it. Among the pleas which he ad- 
vances for himſelf in his other apolopy, he particularly 
ſtates his former ab/olute refutal to ſign the band of 
« aſſociation, being rarne/tly preſſed thereunto by her 
« Majeſty's ſelf,” (Robertſon, ii. 483). This indeed 
is a very ſtrong evidence of a manly virtuouſueſs in 
bim. But he did other things, in the ſame ſpirit of 
virtue, He declined to act as a commithoner on the 
examination of Babington and his accomplices for 
their conſpiracy in favour of Mary, and took a jour- 

to Bath in order to ſave himſelf from acting, (Ro- 
bertſon, ii. 483). He was a means too of preventing 
the commiſhoners, who were ſent to try Mary at Fo- 
theringay Caſtle, from pronouncing ſentence upon her 
immediately after the trial, and ot obliging them to 
return firſt ro London and report their proceedings to 
Elizabeth, (Robertſon, ii. 48a). We have already 
ſcen that he kept the warrant for the execution of 
Mary five or fix weeks in his hands, without offering 
to preſent it to Elizabeth for her figring, We have 


Equally ſeen that he actually negleRed to obey a per- 


ſonal command of Elizabeth's for bringing the warrant 
to her, and that he thus neglected, for“ many days,” 
even till the Queen fired at his conduct, and tent him 
# peremptory order io bring it. Even then, and even 
when Paulet's anſwer had been received, and all delay 


was bow at an end for ever, he would not be con- 
cerned in ſending away the warrant himſelf, but te- 
turned it into the hands from which he had received 
it, and left Cecil and the council to ſend it. And, as 
in all the time “ 3;fore her tri:1, he neither is nor can 
«© be charged, to have had any hand at all in the cauſe 
© of the ſaid Queen, or done any thing whatloever 
« concerning the ſame, dir: &ly or indirefly ;” {os 
« er the return thence of the—commiſſiorers, it is 
4% well known to all her council, that ge never was at 
„% any deliberation or meeting ww a!ſoever, in pariidment © 
© council, concerning the cauſe of the ſaid Queen, ti] 
** the ſending down of her Majeſty's warrant unto the 
* commiſſioners by the lords and others of her coun- 
« ci,” (Robertſon, ii, 481). 

*« Theſe deeds of honeſty, no doubt, had ſucceſſively 
marked him out for vengeance to the reſt of the 
miniſtry, and to the Queen. He was therefore ſelected 
by Cecil, with her Majeſty's own privity,” to be 
the Secretary with whom the warrant ſhould be lodged 
for ſigning, (Robertſon, ij. 481). He was thus ex- 
poſed to a train of decifive trials. It would be ſcen 
whether he offered to preſent the warrant to Elizabeth 
for her ſignature. Should he no: offer, a command 
might be given him by Elizabeth to bring it up- 
Should he heſitate to obey /s, a ſharp rebuke and 4 
peremptory order might be ſent him. If he was re- 
fractory in all theſe points, then the wrath of Elizabeth 
would burſt out upon him, and ſweep him away from 
her preſence for ever, If he complied in any, 4 far- 
ther compliance might be tried in ordering him to the 
great ſeal with the warrant, and in directing him to uſe 
the warrant, when ſealed, with ſecreſy. Should he 
be found pliable in 74s trial, the grand ſche ne of aſ- 
ſaſſination, the favourite wiſh of Elizabeth's heart, 
which had repeatedly been talked over by her other 
miniſters before Elizabeth and him, which they all 
united to approve, though none of them offered to un- 
dertake, and which had been ſo talke d over and ſo ap- 
proved of merely to put Daviſon upon underraking it, 
might finally be urged upon Daviſon in private by 
Elizabeth herſelf. Should he bend to this urgency 
and engage in the work of aſſaſſination, Elizabeth, as 
ſoon as ever the work cat done, would have riſen upon 
him with an afi2ed paſſion, and made bis life the ſor - 
feit of his compliance. And ſhould he nor bend, all 
his preſent, and all his former refractorineſs would be 
remembered at once againſt him, and unite to draw 
down the rage of Elizabeth in a ſtorm of rea! reſent- 
ment upon him. Either way the man was ſure to be 
ruined, He complied, though only in part, He 
brought up the warrant at the ſecond order. He car- 
ried it to the great ſeal, He even united with Wal- 
ſingham to mention Elizabeth's propoſal of aflaffination 
to Paulet ; but he would go no farther, He actually 

roteſted to Elizabeth herſelf againſt the propotal be- 
ore he mentioned it to Paulet, He proteſted to her 
againſt every ſcheme of aſſaſſination. And he was 
therefore ruined at laſt by Elizabeth in a moſt impu- 
dent ſtretch of falſhood, for doing «what he did not do, 
and in truth and reality for not doing what be was 
wanted to do.” 

Thus fell Daviſon a memorable evidence of the 
cunning, the perkdiouſneſs, and the barbarity of 
Elizabeth and her Cecil! But be was fully revenged 
of them both in his fall, He wrote the preſent apolozy 
which ſerves ſo greatly to expoſe the characters of 
both. It is very convincing in itſelf, is even drawa 
up with the air and addreſs of a fine writer, and is 

culiarly valuable to the critical inveſtigators of Eliz- 
abeth's conduct. It differs very uſefully from that in 
Dr. Robertſon's Appendix in being written within the 
very month of all the main tranſactions recorded in it, 
and being therefore very full, circomflantial, and ac- 
curate ; while that was wri ten many years afterward, 
is only general and ſhort, and is often inaccurate, It 
was not, however, as Camden ſays, a © piivate” 
apology ſent to © Walfingham,” (Orig. i. 465. 
Tranf. 392). It was evidently calculated, as I have 
ſhown before, for the inſpection of El:;zabeth herſelf. 
And, as it would naturally be ſent to his brother- 
ſecretary for her juſpection, ſo was it a bold chillenge 
to her for the truth aud exactneſs of all his ave: ments, 
and would ſerve only to increaſe the load already de- 
ſcending to cruſh him. The other was written, not 
only when the litile particulars had faded off from the 
mind, when memory had confounded fomc circum» 
ſtances that were diſtinét in themlclves, and a regular 

Marrutve, 
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vartative, if it could have been given, was no longer 
of conſequence; but, what is very ſurprizing, when 
Daviſon had loſt all COPY» and even all minutes of this 
very apology. It was drawn up too when he was no 
longer afraid of ſhowing his forbearance in the cauſe of 
Mary; and indeed had reaſon for diſplaying it all at 
large. He therefore goes back much farther in the 
ſecond apology than in the firſt, to the return of Mary's 
judges from Fotheringay, to the moment of her trial, 
to the examination of Babingion, &. and to the 
times preceding all. In this u hole perivd he ſhows 
us his ſecret attachment to Mary, by ſuch a train bf 


8 (Wirriam). 


incidents as ſeems peculiarly calculated for the eye of 
Mary's ſon an bis acceſſion to the throne of England. 
Yet E izabeth muſt have been alive at the writing of 
it, fince ſhe is ſpoken of as fill Queen: and I there- 
fore ſuppoſe it to be written at the latter end of Eliz- 
abeth's reign, when all the nation began to turn their 
eyes towards Scotland for a ſucceſſor to her; and 
hen Daviſon would naturally endeavout to make that 
attachment to Mary, for which he had ſuffered fo 
ſeverely from Elizabeth, promote his intereſt with 


James (30).”] . 


DAWES (Sir WiLL1Aam) Archbiſtiop of York in the XVIIIth century, was 
the youngeſt ſon of Sir John Dawes, Baronet A], by Jane his wife, the daughter and 
only child of Richard Hawkins, of Braintree, in the county of Eflex, Gent. He was 
born Sept. 12, 1671, at Lyons, (a ſeat which came by his mother) near Braintree (a); 
and received the firſt rudiments of learning at Merchant-Taylors-School in London, from 
Mr. John Hartcliffe, and Mr. Ambr. Bonwicke, ſucceſſively maſters of that ſchool ; under 
whoſe care he made great proficiency in the knowledge of the Claſſicks; and was a toler- 
able maſter of the Hebrew tongue, even before he was fifteen years of age; which was 
chiefly owing to the additional care that Dr. Kidder, afterwards Biſhop of Bath ky 
Wells, was pleaſed to take of his education (5). In Act Term 1687, he became a ſcho- 
lar of St. John's College in Oxford, and after his continuance there two years or upwards, 
was made Fellow (c). But his father's title and eſtate deſcending to him, upon the 
death of his two brothers, which happened about the ſame time 7B); he left Oxford, 
and entering himſelf a Nobleman in Catherine-Hall, Cambridge, lived in his eldeſt bro- 
ther's chambers; and, as ſoon as he was of fit ſtanding, took the degree of Maſter of 
Arts (d). His intention, from the very firſt, was to enter into holy orders; and there- 
fore to qualify himſelf for that purpoſe, among other introductory works, he ſeems to 
have made ſome of our late eminent Divines a conſiderable branch of his ſtudy, even be- 


fore he was eighteen years of age: and he ſhewed always a ſerious and devout temper of 


(+) Ibid. p,xi,xiii. 


wid p. xvi. 


(2) Wia p. xi. 


(5) It vas con- 
ſecrated, Sept. 1. 
1704. Ibid. p. 
XXI. 

() Ibid. P- xxvi, 
XX\1!, xvüi. 


(#)Idid. p.xxviii, 
XIX. 


(i) Lincolnſhire. 


mind, and a true ſenſe and love of piety and religion (e). After he had taken his Maſter 
of Arts degree, not being of age to enter into holy orders, he thought it proper to viſit 
the eſtate he was now become owner of, and to make a ſhort tour into ſome other parts 
of the kingdom, which he had not yet ſeen. But his intended progreſs was, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſtopped by his happening to meet with Frances, the eldeſt daughter of Sir Thomas 
Darcy, of Braxſtead-Lodge, in Eifex, Baronet, a fine and accompliſhed woman, whom 
he made his addreffes to, and, not long after, married (f). As ſoon as he came to 
a competent age, he was ordained Deacon and Prieſt by Dr. Compton, Biſhop of Lon- 
don [C]. Shortly after, he was created Doctor in Divinity, by a Royal Mandate, in or- 
der to be qualified for the Maſterſhip of Catherine-Hall; ro which he was unanimouſly 
elected, in 1696, upon the death of Dr. John Echard (g). At his coming thither he 
found the bare caſe of a new chapel, begun by his predeceſſor; to the finiſhing, and 
fitting up of which, he contributed very liberally (5), And, among other beneficial 
acts to his College, he obtained, through his intereſt with Queen Anne, and her chief 
Miniſters, an act of Parliament for annexing the firſt prebend of Norwich, which ſhould 
become vacant, to the Maſterſhip of Catherine-Hall for ever (i). Not long after his 
election, he became Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, and diſcharged that dignity with 
univerſal applauſe (c). In 1696, he was made one of the Chaplains in ordinary to King 
William; and, ſhortly after, was preſented by his Majeſty to a Pgebend of Wor- 


[4] Was the youngeſt ſon of Sir 2 Dawes, Bart.] 
That family was once poſſeſſed of a very large eſlate: 
and Sir Abraham, our author's great grand-father, 
was accounted one of the richeſt commoners in his 


daughter and only child of Richard Hawkins, Gent. 
as is above mentioned; by whom he had ſevera} 
children, and among the reſt, three ſons, whereof 


time, and in ſplendour and magniticence of houle- 
keeping lived up to the port of any nobleman. But, 
in the time of the civil wars, the family adhering to 
the royal cauſe ſuffered great lofſes and Cepredations 
in their fortune. An eltate of theirs, particularly 
in one county (1), was ſequeſtered to the value of 
1 Fool. per an. and the family ſeat at Rochampton 
in Surrey, where the furniture amounted to ſeveral 
thouſand pounds, was plundered. To make the fa- 
mily ſome fort of amends, K. Charles II. created, 
in 1063, Sir John (father of Sir William, of 
whom we are writing) a baronet; in memory of 

{t {ervices and ſufferings, and eſpecially as an ac- 
— — of the ſcveral conliderable ſums of 
money, tranſmitted by him and his father to the 
royal family, during their exile, Sir John was a 
perſou of excellent qualities, every way ſuitable to 
the dignity he was promoted to: but his exaltation 
to honour would not have ſo well become the de- 
preſſion of his fortune, had it not been his happineſs 


Sir William was the youngeſt (2). / 

[B] Upen the death of his two brothers, which hup- 
pened about the ſame time.) The elder of the two, /Sir 
Robert, then a nobleman of Catherine-Hall in Cum- 
bridge, died unexpectedly of a violent fever; and the 
younger, whoſe name was John, then a Lieutenant 
of a ſhip belonging to a ſquadron commanded: by 
Sir John Narborough, was (in waiting on ſome com- 
pany from on board) much about the fame time un- 

ppily drowned. Their deaths were in a manner 
ſo coincident, that one and the ſame poſt brought 
the neus of both (3). | 

[C] He-was ordained Deacon and Prigſt by Dr. Comp- 
ton, Cifhop London.] Upon which occation (as we are 
told) he was often heard to ſay, That when he laid 
* alide his lay-habit, (in which he was as elegant, as 
* others of the like ſtation, ) he did it with the grcate ſt 
* pleaſure in the world, and looked u 
ders as the higheſt honour that could be conterred 
6 upon him (A). 

ceſter 


» 4A «> 
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teſter (1) D) in which he was inſtalled Auguſt 26, 1698 (. On the 1oth of No- () 164. p. . 
vember 1698, he was collated by Archbiſhop Tennifon to the Rectory, and, the 19th (Heurvey ora 


of December following, to the Deanery, of Bocking in Eſſex (»): and behaved in 


that 


pariſh in a very charitable and exemplary mannerſE]. After Queen Anne's acceſſion to 


the throne, he was made one of her Majeſty's Chaplains, and by his excellent behaviour 


came to be fo great a favourite with her, that he had a teaſonable expeRation of being 
advanced to ſome of the higheſt dignities in the Church. Accordingly, though he hap- 
pened accidentally to miſs of the Biſhoprick of Lincoln FJ, which became vacant in the 
year i705 ; yet her Majeſty, of her own mere motion, named him to the ſee of Cheſter 
95 in the year 1707, upon the death of Dr. Nicholas Stratford: and he was conſecrated 


ebruary 8, 1707-8 ( 


In 1713-4, he was, by the recommendation of his worthy 


predeceſſor Dr. John Sharp, travlated to the archſepiſcopal fee of Vork; being elected 
thereto February 26, and enthronized by proxy the 24th of March following (q). He 
continued above ten years in this eminent ſtation[G], honoured and reſpected by all. 
At length a diirthœa, to which he had been ſubject ſeveral times before, coming to be 
attended with a fever, and ending in an inflammation of his bowels, it put a period to 
bis life April 30, 1724, in the fitty-third year of his age (7). He was buried in the (65 preface, ae. 


* 


chapel of Catherine-Hall, Cambridge, near his Lady, who died December 22, 1704, in 


the 29th year of her age. 


By her he had ſeven children, William, Francis, William; 


Thomas, who all died yourg ;j and Elizabeth, Jane, and Darcy, that ſurvived him (5); 


He was author of ſeveral things; ſome whereof were publiſhed by 


himfelt [ A}, and 


others after his deceaſe under this title, © The whole Works of the molt Reverend Fa- 
* ther in God, Sir William Dawes, Baronet, late Lord Archbiſhop of York, Primate of 


* England, and Metropolitan. 


In three Vols. cvs, 
© count of the Life, Writings, and Character pf the Author. Lond. 17:5. 


With a Preface, giving ſome Ac- 
With re- 


gard to his perſon and character, the figure of his body was tall, proportonable, and 
eautiful. There was in his look and gelture ſomething eaſier to be conceived than de- 
ſcribed ; that gained upon every one in his favour, even before he ſpoke one word. Hig 


behaviour was eaſy and courteous to all: 


[D] Was preſonted by bis Majefly to @ prebend of 


Worceſter.) In a termon, preached at Whitehall, 
Nov, „, 1690 (;), he pleaſed the King ſo well, that 
his Majeny ſent for him, and without any manner of 
ſolicitation gave him a Prebend of Worceſter, with 
this ſhort compliment, That the thing indeed was 


but (mall, and not otherwiſe worth his acceptance, 


© but as it as an earneſt of his future favour, and a 
pledge of what he intended to him (6). 

[EJ And behaved in that pariſh in a wery charitable 
and exi'mp/ary manner, ] The author of the preface to 
his Sermons informs us, that [he care of mens 
* fouls was the principal ingredient of his character; 
* but what gave an additional luſtre to this, and 
made him indeed the darling of the whole neigh- 
* bourhood, was the reſpect he likewiſe had to mens 
* bodily wants and infirmities, in bis kind conde- 
* ſcenhion and liberality to the poor. For as he was 
© a ſtranger to that ſupercilious diſdain, which a 
* ſenſe of ſuperiority, either in birth or fortune, is 
apt to create in weak heads, and an utter enemy to 

thole little feuds about dues and perquiſites, which 


breed confuſion, wherever they are too rigidly in- 
ſiſted on; ſo, to preſerve an harmony and good 
underſtanding with his people, his cuſtom was, 
* every ſunday, to invite @ certain number of the better 
© ſort to ding with him, when, all the while, ſuch a 
freedom was viſible, as made every one to think 
£ himſelf at home, and ſuch a plenty withal, as 
« ſhewed that his liberality was extended to any 
* more than thoſe, who had the honour to fit at his 
© table (7).——tle uicd to preach himfe't, con- 
« ſtantly, while he continued Rector of that pariſh, 
And his uſual method was, to make choice of 
* ſome principal paſl. ge out of the goſpel for the 
day, in the morning, and to preach upon the fame 
© text in the afternoon, by way of repetition and 
improvement. His diſcourſes were uſually plain 
and familiar, and ſuch as were beſt adapted to a 
* countty audience (8): and yet, under his manage- 
© ment and manner of expreffion, they far ſurpaſſed 
the moſt elaborate compoſitions of other men: for 
* {ach was the corelinets of his perſon, the melody 
of his voice, the decency of his action, and the 
* majeſty of his whole appearance, that he might 
© well be pronounced the moi compleat Pulpit- 
« Qrator of his age (9). | 

(F] Though be bngpened accidentally to miſs of. the 


5 


are often known to embroil whole pariſhes, and 
4 
4 


his civility free from the formality of rule, 


Biſboprick of Lincoln.) The rei ſon of bs miffing of it, 
was this: being appointed to preach b fore Queen 
Anne on the zoth of january, (whilii that Bilhopris 
was vacant by the death of B. James Gardiner) Sir 
William was not afraid to utter fome bold truths, 
which at that time were not ſo well reuſhied by cer- 
tain perſons in power, who took occat on from thence 
to perſuade the Queen (contrary to her inclination, 
to give it to Dr. W. Wake, late Archbiſhiop of Can- 
terbury. This, however, made no 3 upon 
Sir William : and therefore when he was told by a 
certain nobleman, that he loſt a biſhopsic by his 
preaching, his reply was, hat, as to that he had 

no manner of concern upon him, becauſe his iu- 
* tention was never to gain one by preaching (19)." 

[G] He continued above (en years in this eminent Ha- 
tion.] Upon his being promoted thereto, he was 
made Hy ro Counſeilr, And after Queen Anne's 
deniſe, he was conſlituted one of the Lord's Juſtices 
of the kingdom, until the arrival of the late King 
George, by whom he was called again to his place 
in the Privy Council (11), 

[H] He vas author rf jeweral hg.; fome auhereo 
were fublifbed lime ,] I hole publiſhed by himtelf, 
were, I. An Anatomy of Atheitm,” (e don, 1693, 
4to. being a Poem in five ſheets ; dedicated to bir 
George Darcy, Bart. It has not indecd all the per- 
ſections of a poetic compolition; a luculency of 
fancy, and pomp of exprefſiun may perhaps be 
thought wanting in it : but then it has this equiva» 
lent excellence, that the arguments both for and 
againſt the exiitence of a God, are urged and an» 
{wered in a clear method, and eaſy diction, fitted for 
the comprehenſion of every common reader, This 
Poem was written by the author, before he was cigh- 
teen years of age (a. II. he Duties of the 


lotet,“ &c, written by bin before he was tuen - 


one years of age (13), III. The Duty of Commu- 
* nicating Explained and Enforced, &c,* compoſed 
for the ule of his pariſh of locking, in order to in- 
troduce a monthly celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion; which uſed to be adminiſtred, betore his com- 
ing thither, only at the three great ſeſt vel of the 
year (14). IV. * Sermons preached upon feveral oc- 
* caſions before King William and Queen Anne,” 
London, 1707, 8vo, dedicated to Queen Anne. 
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Pttspring Black all, D. late Eithop of Exeter, 
London, 1723, tol. 2 volumes. 
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dioceſe with great 


elected; an 
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flowing immediately from his gobd ſenſe: his converſation liuely without any tincture of 
levity, and ehe ar ful without betnaying the dignity-of his high ſtation. He 
woll fitted for a ſcholar, a lively imagination, a ſtrong memory, and a ſound judgment. 


He was a kind and loving Huſband, a tender and indulgent Parent, and ſo extraordinary 
ood a Maſter, that he never was obſerved to be in a paſſion; and took care of the 


. Forint as well as the temporal welfare of his domeſticks. In his epiſcopal capacity, 


he behaved in a moſt worthy and exemplary, manner [I]: And, in general, was a kind 
Friend, a generous Patron, a devout Chriſtian, a laborious Prelate, a fine Gentleman, 


T1] In. bis epiſcopal capacity, be brhawed in a moſt 
L py F La —, He viſited his large 
igence and conſtancy, Notting- 
hamfhire one year, and Vorkſlure another; but every 
third year he did not hold ap 


vilitation, He per- 


formed all the offices of his function with becoming 


ſeriouſneſs and gravity, He took great care aud 
caution, to admit none but ſufficient labourers into 
the Lord's harveſt ; and when admitted, to appoint 
them ſtipends adequate to their labour. He admi- 
niſtered juſtice to all with an equal and impartial 
hand; being no reſpecter of perſons, and making no 
difference between the poor and rich, but eſpouſing 
all into the intimacy of his boſom, his care, his afta- 
bility, his provition, and his prayers (15). 

[K] We ſhall give the reft of his character in the note. ] 


So ſtrict an obſerver was he of his word, that no con- 


ſideration whatever could make him break it; and 
ſo inviolable in his friend/bip, that without the diſco- 
very of {ome eſſential fault indeed, he never departed 
trom it. A great point of conſcience it was with him, 
how he made promijes for fear of creating fruitleis ex- 

nces: but when, upon proper conliderations, 


| he, was induced to do it, he always thought himſelf 


bound to employ his utmoſt intereſt to have the thing 
tall a convenient opportunity ſhould 
preſent itlelf, was not unmindful to ſupport the pe- 
titioner (it in mean circumſtances) at his own ex- 
pence: for charity indeed was the predominant quality 
of his ſoul (16).——Both as a Biſhop and Peer of 
the realm, he conſidered himſelf as reſponſible for 
the ſouls committed to his charge in one reſpect, and 
as intruſted with the lives and fortunes of his fellow 
ſubjects, in the other. If in ſome parliamentary de- 
bates (wherein he made a very conſiderable ſigure), 
he happened to diſſent irom other great men, who 
might have the ſame common in view, but 
ieemed to purſue it in a method incongruous to his 
ſentiments; this ought to be accounted his honour, 
and a proof of his integrity, but cannot, with any 
colour of juſtice, be deemed party prejudice; or a 


. 1picit of contradiction in him; becauie thoſe very 


men, whom he ſometimes oppoled, at other times he 


and a worthy Patriot. We ſhall give the reſt of his character in the note [X). 


joined himſelf to, whenever he perceived them in the 
right, The truth is, all parties he diſclaimed. His 
am was, that whoever enters the Senate-honſe, 

ould always carry his conſcience along with him; 
that the honour. of God, the renown of his prince, 
and the good of his fellow ſubjects ſhould be, as it 
were, the Polar- tar to guide him; that no multi- 
tude, though never ſo numerous; no faction, 
though never ſo, powerful; no arguments, though 
never ſo ſpecious; nothreats, though never ſo fright- 
ful; no offers, though never ſo advantageons and 
alluring; ſhould blind his eyes, or pervert him 
to give any the leaſt vote, not directly anſwerable to 
the ſentiments of his own breaſt (17). 


„ * [On account of Sir William Dawes's Anatomy 
of Atheiſm, Mr. Cibber has aſſigned him an article 
in his Lives of the Poets cf Great #ritain and Ireland, 
Bur the worthy prelate had very little title to be 
ranked in that catalogue. The piety of his work is 
unqueſtionable, and it is probably not defective in 

od ſenſe; but it has no claim to poetical excel- 

ence, nor has it even the merit of harmonious verſi- 
fication. This will be apparent from the following 
lines, which have been produced as no unfavourable 
ſpecimen of the author's abilities: 


See then our Atheiſt all the world oppoſe, 

6 And like Draweanſir make all men his toes. 

«« See with what ſaucy pride he does pretend, 

„His miſer father's notions to amend ; a” 

% Huffs Plutarch, Plato, Pliny, Seneca, 

„And bids even Cicero himſelf give way. . 

Tells all the world, "They follow a falle light, 

„And he alone, of al“ nankind, is right. 

% '] hus, like a madmau, who when all alone, 

« Thinks himſelf king, and every chair a throne, 

„Prunk with conceit, and foolith impudence, 

«© He finds himſelf in his abounding ſenſe (18).“ 

From the Jords debates it appears, that Archhi- 
ſhop Dawes always ſpoke on the tory ſide of the 
queſtion, and that he was not very fayourable to re- 
ligious liberty. He joined, likewiſe, in a great num- 
ber of Proteſts of the ſame nature.] K. 


#.*{ DAWES (RIchanp), a learned critic, eſpecially in the Greek tongue, was born 
in the vear 1708 (a). A reſpeAable family of the name of Dawes had long been ſitu- 


ared at Stapleton, between Market-Boſworth and Hinckley in Leiceſterſhire, and our. 


critic was probably of the ſame family. Bur it does not appear, from the regiſter of the 
pariſh, that he was born at that place. There was a Dr. Dawes, who, carly in this 
century, reſided at Stapleton, and is recollected to have been a great ſcholar, and a 
ſearcher after the philolopher's ſtone (%) It has been ſuppoſed, that he might be father 
to the ſubject of the preſent article; but of this fact no deciſive evidence can be produced. 
All the traditions concerning Richard Dawes are, that the place of his birth was either 
Market-Boſworth, or the vicinity of that town. Whoever his parents were, or whatever 
was their condition in life, it is probable that they perceived ſuch marks of capacity in 


their ſon, as determined them to devote him to a literary profeſſion ; and orgy he 
was put to the free Grammar School at Boſworth, where he had the happineſs 


re- 


ceiving part of his education under the care of Mr. Anthony Blackwall, an excellent 


Grammarlan, and well known in the world of letters by ſeveral critical publications 
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[A] Verc he had the hatpingſt of receiving part of bis 
ecfncation under the care of Mr. Anthoxy Biackwall, an ex- 
crilent prammarian, and <vell bnown in the world ef letters 


by /evrral critical publications.) We have ſaid, ** Part 


of his education ;” for it was not till 1722, that 


Mr. Blackwall was appointed Maſtex of Boſworth- 
ſchool, having removed thither from Derby; and we 


have no information. that Mr, Dawes enjoyed, the 
benefit of his inſtruRions previoully to that removal. 


As we have not given any article of Anthony Black- 


wall in the former part of our work, it may not be 


Vol. V. 


[A]. 
Under 
amiſs to take ſome notice of him in this place, He 


was a native of Derbyſhire, and on the 13th of Sept. 


1690, was admitted a Sizar in Emanuel College, 
Cambridge (1), In 1694, he proceeded Bachelor of 
Arts, and took his Maſter's Degree in 1698 (a). 
Sometime after this, he was invited to Derby, where 
he was appointed Hlead-Maſler of the Free-ichool in 
that town, and urer of All Saints, which is the 
largeſt pariſh ie place. Here it was that Mr. 
Blackwall firſt-dMinguiſhed himſelf in the Hiterary 
world, by his publication, in octavo, of“ Theog- 

F 4 nid's 


d a genius 


(17) bid. p. xlii. 
xliii. xliv. 


(13) Lives of 
the Poets. vol, 


LV. p. 82. 


(1) The New 
Univerſal Dic- 
tionary, in 12 
vols. 8vo. vol. II. 
p. 217, ſecond 
edition. 

(2 ) The Cam- 
bridge Catalogus 
Graduatorums 


b 40. 


ſapra, pp. 217, 
218. 


4) Ibid. PP-2 13, 
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Under ſo able an inſtructor, Mr. Dawes laid the foundation of that exquiſite know- 
tedge of the Greek language to which be afterwards attained. In 172 5, he was admitted 
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« nidis Magarenſis Sententiæ Morales, novâ Latina 


& Verſione, Notis et Emendationibus explanatæ et 


„ exornatæ, uni cum variis Lectionibus.“ This 
work was publiſhed in 1706. Our Author's next 
Publication, which did not appear till the year 1718, 


was entitled “ An Introduction to the Cłaſſics; 


* containing a ſhort Diſcourſe on their Excellencies, 
% and Directions how to ſtudy them to Advantage; 
*© with an Eſſay on the nature and uſe of thoſe em- 
* phatical and beautiful figures which give ſtrength 
* and ornament to writing,” 1zmo. (3). There is 
great merit in this performance, Mr. Blackwall has 
diſplayed the beauties of the admirable Writers of 
antiquity with no ſmall degree of perſpicuity and en- 
ergy: and, in the ſecond part of his tract, he has 
illuſtrated the grand figures of Rhetoric, not only by 
inſtances drawn from the ancient claſſic authors, but 
by many beautiful paſſages taken from the beſt Eng- 
hih poets. - Forty or fifty years ago the book was in 
conliderable reputation, and was put into the hands 
of moit young ſtudents. The preſent Biographer 
read it again and again, in early lite, with pleaſure 
and improvement; and though it may now be 
thought to be ſuperſeded by more elaborate and phi- 
loſophical works, it might, nevertheleſs, flill be of ſer- 
vice to youth, by inſpiring them with a love for claſ- 
fical knowledge, and contributing to form their taſte. 

In the year 1722, Mr. Blackwall removed from 
Derby to Market Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, having 
been appointed Head Maſter of the Free Grammar- 
ſchool in that place. As he had ſuſtained the ſame 
character at Derby, it may reaſonably be concluded, 
that the change came recommended to him by ſome 
ſuperior advantage in point of emolument, In 1725 
he publiſhed in 4to, the firſt volume of his moſt ce» 
lebrated work, and which, indeed, was the principal 
Work of his life. The title of it is, The Sacred 
„ Claflics defended and illuſtrated; or, an Eſſay 
„ humbly offered towards paving the Purity, Pro- 
e priety, and Eloquence of the Writers of the New 
© Teſtament. In two Parts. In the firft of which thoſe 
Divine Writings are vindicated againſt the charge of 
1% barbarous language, taiſe greek, and ſoleciſms. In 
„ the ſecond is fhewn, that all the excellencies of 
* ſtyle, and ſublime beauties of language and ge- 
** nuine eloquence, do abound in the facred writers 
of the New Teſtament. With an account of their 
& ſtyle and character, and a repreſentation of their 
4 ſuperiority, in ſeveral inſtances, to the beſt claſ- 
« ic of Greece and Rome. To which are ſubjoined 
proper indexes.” A ſecond edition of this work, 
in 8yo, was publiſhed in 1727. The ſubſequent 
volume did not appear till 1731, a year after the 
Author's deceaſe ; but it had been left by him com- 
pletely ready for the preſs. It is entituled, 4 The 
Sacred Claſſics defended and illuſtrated. The 
„ ſecond aud laſt volume. Ju three parts. Con- 
4% taining, I. A farther demonſtration of the pro- 
„ priety, purity, and [ſublime elequence of the 
«« language of the New Teſtament Writers, II. An 
„account of the wrong diviſion of chapters and 
« yerles, and faulty tranſlations of the Divine Book, 
« which weaken its reaſonings and ſpoil its eloquence 
„ and native beauties. III. A diſcourſe on the 
various readings of the New Teſtament, With a 
© Preface; wherein is ſhewn the neceſſity and uſe- 
% fulneſs of a new verſion of the Sacred Books. To 
© which is annexed, a copious Index,” 8yo, There 
was prefixed to this volume a portrait of the Author, 
engraved by Vertue, from an original painting. 
Such was the reputation of Mr. Blackwall's perform- 
ance, that the two volumes were tranſlated into 
Latin, and publiſhed in 4to, at Leipſick, in the year 
1736, under the following title. “ Antonii, Black- 
6 walli ivclyti Magne Britauniæ Philologi Auctores 
% Sacri Novi Teſtamenti defenſi et illuſtrati. Chriſ- 


6 topherus Wollius, M. A. S. T. B. et Concionator 
4% ad D. Nic, Sabbathicus, ex Anglico Latine vertit, 
„ recenſuit, variis Obſervationibus locupletavit, et 
« Hermenenticam N. F. Dogmaticam adjunxit (4).“ 

Mr. Blackwall's vindication of the ſacred claſſics 
is, in various reſpects, a work of great merit. It 
diſplays a fund of genuine learning, and contains 


f 


[£1 | a Sizar 
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4 number of uſeful and important obſetvations. In 
many inſtances it is ſhewn, that ſeveral of the words 
and phraſes in the New Teſtament which have been 


condemned as barbirous,' are to be found in Greek 


writers of the beſt reputation. Nevertheleſs, it is 
the, 1 of ſome of bree oritich, that 
our Author has not ſucceeded in his main deſign, 
which is to prove the general purity and elegance of 
the language in which the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles 
have communicated their inſtructions to mankind. 


Of this opinion, in particular, is the learned Dr. 


George Campbell, who, in the preliminary Differta- 


tions to his excellent Tranſlation of the four Goſpels 


from the Greek, has made the following remarks on 
the ſubject. | +. 

It is not to be diſſembled, that the ſacred pen - 
© men of the New Teſtament have, eſpecially in 


„ modern times, had fome ſtrenuous advocates, 


© both among foreigners and amongt our own 
* conntrymen, who have, in my ke with more 
real than judgement, defended their diction, as 
„ being, when judged by the rules of grammar and 
* rhetoric, and the practice of the moſt celebrated 
«© writers in Greece, altogether pure and elegant. 
KFThey ſeem to ſuſpect, that to yield, even on the 
« cleareſt evidence, a point of this nature, though 


regarding ornaments merely human and exterior, 


«© might bring diſhonour on infpiration, or render it 
% queſtionable. I cannot help thinking that theſe 
„ people muſt have very indi ſtinct ideas on this ſub- 
«« je, and may be juſtly ſaid to incur the reproof 
„% which Peter, on a memorable occaſion, received 
„ from his Maſter—that * they ſavour more the 
% things of men than the things of God.“ Are 


„words of any kind more than arbitrary figns? 


And may not the ſame be ſaid with juſtice of 
& phraſes and idioms ? Is there a natural fitneſs in 
„% one word or phraſe more than in another, for de - 
* noting the thing fignified ? Is not the connexion 
« between ſounds and ideas merely artificial — the 
& reſult of human, though tacit conventions ? With 


regard to thoſe rules which conſtitute purity in 


© the language of any country, what are they in ef- 
« fect but the conventions which have happened to 
4% obtain among the natives, particularly thoſe of 
„% the higher ranks ? —Vulgariſms and foreign 
« idioms, which may obtain among ſtrangers and 
“% thoſe of the lower ranks, have no more natural 
«© unfitneſs to convey the ſenſe which they that we 
„them intend to convey by them, than the terms 
« and phraſes which, in conſequence of the prefer- 
« ence given by their ſuperiors, may be regarded as 
6 elegaucies, It may be as reaſonably objected 
« againſt our religion, that the perſons by whom it 
« was propagated, were choſen from what men in 
„high life account the dregs of the people, as that 
* the Holy ſpirit ſhonld accommodate himſelf to the 
language cf thoſe who were actually choſen. Nay, 
language as well as dreſs being in fact no more 
« than 'a fpecies of mode, it may with as good rea- 
« ſon be maintained, that the ambaſſadors whom 
« Chriſt ſent for promulgating his doctrine, ſhould 
1% have been habited like gentlemen and men of 
% faſhion, as that they ſhould have ſpoken the dialect 
« of ſuch. Splendid ſtyle had no more connection 
© with the purpoſe of their miſſion, than ſplendid 
« apparel. The cloth which they wore, how coarſe 
% ſoever, anſwered all the eſſential purpoſes of 
« cloathing ;' the ſame may be ſaid of the language 
©« which they ſpoke. And if it be argued, that good 
language would create greater reſpect to their per- 
« ſons, and cloſer attention to what they ſaid, and 
6 conſequently would contribute to its making a 
„ deeper impreflion ; as much may be affirmed with 
« truth of a genteel appearauce both of perſon and 
« of dreſs, Nothing ſerves more powerfully to 
«« quaſh curiality and expectation, and conſequently 
« to deſtroy attention, than ſuch an external figure 
«© as generally accompanies poverty and ignorance, 
« and ſuggeſts a total want of the advantages of 
« education, and more eſpecially of that indiſpenſa- 
« ble advantage which the faſhionable world calls, 
„ ſceing good company. | | 
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A Stizar of Emanuel College, in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he proceeded 
Bachelor of Arts in 1729. Or the 2d of October, 1731, he became a Fellow of the 
College on the nomination of Sir Wolſton Dixie, Bart, fn 1733, he took the degree 
of Maſter of Arts. The next year he was a candidate for the place of Eſquire Beadle 
(3) cantabrigi- Of the Univerſity, but his application was not crowned with ſucceſs (00. Whilſt Mr. 
enfes gradvaty, Dawes was at Cambridge, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome peculiarities of conduct, 


19 


Mons Which probably aroſe from a daſh of inſanity in his conſtitution ; and in his converſation 

communica- He occaſionally took ſuch liberties on certain topics as gave great offence to thoſe about 

285 him. Having indulged himſelf too much, at College, in an indolent ſedentary way of 
life, he, at length, found it abſolutely neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome kind of exer- 5 
ciſe. In this Caſe, being of a ſtrong athletic frame of body, and not over delicate in the 75 
choice of his company, he took to the practice of ringing ; and, as ſuch a genius could | 
not ſtop at mediocrity, he quickly became the leader of the band, and carried the art to 

0 Wa. the higheſt perfection (c). 


d) Burgeſs's 
Freface, ubi ſu- 
pra, p. 5- Miſ. 
Crit. pp. 20. 30. 
31. 108. 113. 
200. 201. 209. 
214. 215. 261. 


113. 


Another circumſtance, though of a very different nature, by which Mr. Dawes ren- 


dered himſelf remarkable, was his taking a violent part againſt Dr. Bentley. 
went ſo far as to depreciate that great man's literature. 


He even 


endeavours, on ſeveral occaſions, to detract from Dr. Bentley's praiſes; and he did not 
ſcruple to aſſert, that the Doctor, nibil in Græcis cognoviſſe, niſi ex Indicibus petitum, 


knew nothing relative to Grecian Literature, but what he had drawn from indexes (4): 


It was impolhible that any thing could be more unjuſt than ſuch an aſſertion; and ir 


But theſe very diſadvantages or defects, both 
© in ſpeech and in outward figure, are aſſigned by 
* the inſpired writers as the reaſons of God's pre- 
«© ference, whoſe thoughts are not our thoughts, 
« nor are our ways his ways. Paul argues, that the 
*« ſucceſs of the preachers of the Goſpel, in ſpite of 
© the abſence of thoſe accompliſhments in language 
4% then ſo highly valued, was an evidence of the di- 
© vine power and energy with which their miniſtry 
«© was accompanied. fe did not addreſs them, he 
4c tells us, + with the wiſdom of words'—with arti- 
« ficial periods and a ſtudied elocution, * leſt the 
« croſs of Chriſt ſhould be made of none effect — 
© ſeſt to human eloquence that ſucceſs ſhould be aſ- 
1 cribed which ought to be attributed to the divinity 
of the doctrine, and the agency of the Spirit, in 
„ the miracles wrought in ſupport of it, Theie is 
& hardly any ſentiment which he is at greater pains 
* bg 2 He * uſed none of the enticing* or 
«« perſuaſive * words of man's wiſdom. Where- 
& fore? — That their faith might not ſland in the 
© wiſdom of men, but in the power of God.” 
* Should I z{k, What was the reaſon why our Lord 
« Teſus Chriſt choſe for the inſtruments of that moſt 
© amazing revolution in the religious ſyſtems of 


«© mankind, men perfectly illiterate, and taken out 


« of the lowelt claſs of the people? your anſwer to 
„this will ſerve equally for an anſwer to that other 
« queſtion—Why did the Holy Spirit chuſe to de- 
© hver ſuch important truths in the barbarous idiom 
© of a few obſcure Galileans, and not in the politer 
© and more harmonions ſtrains of Grecian eloquence? 
« J repeat it, the anſwer to both 2 is the 
« ſame That it might appear beyond contradiction, 
« that the excellency of the power was of God and 
„not of man.“ 

„% There are ſome collateral purpoſes which Pro- 
1% yidence has effected by the ſame means, One is, 
«© that the writirgs of the New Teſtament carry, 
«© in the very expreſſion and idiom, an intrinfic and 
« jrre{iſtible evidence of their authenticity. They 
« are ſuch as, in reſpect to ſtyle, could not have 
« been written but by Jews, and hardly even b 
« Jews ſuperior in rank and education to thoſe 
© whoſe names they bear. And what greatly 
4 ſtrengthens the argument is, that under this 
4% homely garb we find the moſt exalted ſentiments, 
« the cloſeſt reaſoning, the pureſt morality, and the 
© ſublimeſt doctrine. The homelineſs of their die- 
« tion, when criticiſed by the rules of grammarians, 
4 and rhetoricians, is what all the moſt learned and 


% judicious of the Greek fathers frankly owned, 
« And is it modeſt in us petty critics modern 
« times to pretend to be nicer judges of purity and 


«6 elegance in the Greck language, than Origen and 
« Chryſoſtom, whoſe native tongue it was; and 
« who, beſides, were maſters of uncommon ſkill, 
« as well as fluency, in that language? I have heard 
*« of a French critic who uudertouk to demonſtrate, 
„that Ariſtotle did not underſtand Greek, nor 


& Livy Latin. There is hardly an opinion ſo para- 
„% doxical or abſurd, as not to find ſome admirers. 
„What wonder then that we ſhould meet with peo- 
© ple who eſteem a Pfochinius and a Blackwall 
„better judges of Greek than the greateſt orators 
„% among the Grecians, and maintain that Paul's 
„ ſtyle, in ſpice of his own verdict, is as claſſical as 
«© Plato's. The writings of the ancient Greeks have 
been rummaged for the diſcovery of words and 
% phraſes, which, in the import given them, might 
„appear to reſemble what has been accounted He- 
« braiſm or Syriaſm in the New Teſtament, The 
„ ſucceſs of ſuch endeavours has been far from giv- 
ing ſatisfaction to readers of diſcernment, It will 
« readily be acknowledged by the impartial, that ſe- 
« yeral idioms in the New Teſtament have been 
* miſtaken for Oriental, which may be as truly de- 
„ nominated Grecian. But there remains a much 
& larger number of thoſe brought under that claſs, 
% concerning which there can be no reaſonable 
4% doubt (5).“ ' 

Theſe obſervations are ſucceeded by ſome particu» 
lar ſtrictures cn Mr. Blackwall's pertormauce, with 
regard to which we mult acknowledge, that our ſen- 
_— in general, concur with thoſe of Dr. Camp- 

6). f 

W Blackwall, in his ſeminaries at Derby and 
Boſworth, had the felicity of bringing up a number 
of excellent ſcholars befides Mr. Dawes. Among 
theſe was Sir Henry Atkins, Bart, who, being patron 
of the church of Clapham in Surry, as a mark of his 
gratitude and efleem, preſented our author, on the 
12th of October, 1726, to that rectory, which was 
then ſuppoſed to be worth three hundred pounds a 
year. The Grammar which Mr. Blackwall made 
uſe of, for the purpoſe of initiating the young peo- 
ple under his care into the knowledge of the Latin 
Tongue, was of his own compolition ; and it was 
conſidered as ſo well adapted to that end, that he 
was prevailed upon to publiſh it in 1728. Such, 
however, was his modeſty, that it would not permit 
him to fix his name to it, becauſe he would not be 
thought to preſcribe to other inſtructors of youth, 
The title of it is, A New Latin Grammar; being 
«© a ſhort, clear, and eaſy Introduction of young 
% ſcholars to the knowledge of the Latin Tongue; 
containing an exact account of the two firſt Parts 
„% of Grammar.” It is probable, that Mr. Black- 
wall's ſituation at Clapham did not altogether ſuit 
his diſpoſition ; for, early in the year 1729, he re- 
ſigned the rectory of that place, and retired to Mar- 
ket-Boſworth, where his abilities and convirial turn 
of mind rendered him generally reſpected. At the 
School-houſe of this town he died, on the $th of 
April, 1730. He left behind him two children, a 
ſon and a daughter. The fon was an attorney at 
Stoke Golding, in the neighbourhood of Boſworth ; 
and the daughter was married to Mr. Cantrell, a 
bookſeller at Perby (7). 
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In his Miſcellanea Critica, he 


(5) The four 
Goſpels tranſ- 
lated from the 
Greek. With 
preliminary dif- 
ſertations, and 
notes critical 
and explanatory 
Vol. p. 13—17. 


(6) Ibid. p. 19— 
22. 


(7) The New 
Univerſal Dio- 
tionary, ubi ſu- 
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could only proceed from extreme vanity, or, perſonal diſlike, or a bigoted attachment to 
a party. Indeed, the contempt with which writers of diſtinguiſhed abilities ſometiche 
2 vp of each other, is a diſgrace to the republic of letters 3 and it is much ta be lament 

r 


eſerve to be held in eſteem and re 


- 


at a ſpirit ſo contrary to the diftates of Je and urbanity, ſhould {till continue to 
| Prevail among men who would otherwiſe | 
In 1736, Mr. Dawes publiſhed, Propoſals for printing by ſubſcription 


ation. 
t Paradifi 


& amiſh, a cl. Miltono conſcripti, Liber primus, Greca Verſione donatus, una cum An- 
4 notationibus.” Theſe propoſals were accompanied with a ſpecimen, which may be 


ſeen in the Great General Dictionary, under the article of 


ilton (e), and in the Pre- () vol. . 5. 


face to the Miſcellanea Critica, where our author explains his reaſons for nat proceed - 587. 


ing in his undertaking, and 


ance (F). 
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very ingenuouſly points out the errors of his own 
t was cuſtomary with him, in converſation, humourouſly to expoſe his verſion 


pertorm- 


to ridicule ; and, therefore, though he had actually completed his deſign, by tranſlating 
the whole Firſt Book of the Paradiſe Loſt, it is no wonder that he did not commit it to 


the preſs. 


Indeed, every ſcholar muſt be ſenſible, how difficult it is for any modern to 


write ſuch Greek poetry as ſhall be totally free from animadverſion; and the truth of 
this remark will be particularly felt by thoſe who recolle& the minute inveſtigations 
which have been the reſult of Mc. Huntingford's Monoſtrophics, and Mr. Glaſs's Tranſ- 


lation of the Samſon Agoniſtes, 


If the labours of theſe gentlemen can afford ſo much 


{cope for critical diſcuſhon, it is highly probable that no future candidate for literary 


fame will ever ſeek for it in Grecian verſification. 
On the 10th of July, 1738, Mr. Dawes was appointed Maſter of the 


Free Grammar- 


ſchool in Newcaſtle upon Tyne, in the room of Mr. Edmund Lodge, who had reſigned 


that oflice, 
lowing. 


The commencement of his duty was to take place at the Michaelmas fol- 
In the ſame year, on the gth of October, he was preferred, by Act of Com- 


mon Council, to the Maſterſhip of the Hoſpital of the blefled Virgin Mary in New, 
caſtle (g). The Buſineſs of Mr, Dawes's new ſtation did not prevent him from proſe— 
cuting his Enquiries into the fature, peculiarities, and eleganc:es of the Greek tongue; 


and accordingly, in 1745, he publiſhed his“ Miſcellanea Critica.“ 


Mr. "Hubbard, of 


Emanuel College, Cambridge, and Dr. Maſon, of Trinity, aſſiſted in the publication. 
It was Mr. Dawes's defign in this work, to afford ſuch a ſpecimen of his critical abilities, 
as ſhould enable the learned world to judge what might be expected from him, in an 
edition which he bad projected of all the Attic poets, as well as of Homer and Pindar (Y). 
Though his ſcheme was never carried into execution, he has obtained, by his“ Miſcel- 


lanea Critica, 


3”, 


a very high place among thoſe who have contributed to the promotion 


of Greek learning in England, and, as ſuch, his name will be tranſmitted with honour 


ro poſterity. 


Accordingly, the book has been ſpoken of in terms of diſtinguiſhed ap» 


plauſe, by ſome of the firſt literary characteis in Europe [BJ. A ſecond edition of it, 
in octavo, was given in 1781, from the Clarendon Prefs, by the Rev. Mr. Burgels, of 
Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford, who has enriched the work with a learned preface, and 
a number of notes, the value and importance of which will be the beſt underſtood and 
felt by thoſe who are the moſt capable of entering into the depths of Grecian erudition, 
and the minute and curious refinements of the Grecian language. | 
Mr. Dawes's fituation at Newcaſtle was neither ſo happy nor ſo uſeful as might have 


been expected. 


This was, in a great meaſure, owing to the excentricity of his diſpoſi- 


tion, and, indeed, to his imagination's being in ſome reſpects diſturbed. Hence he fan- 
cied that all his friends had ſlighted him or uſed him ill; and of the jealouſy of his tem- 


[B] The book has been ſpoken rf in terms of diſiinguiſhed 


epplauſe, by ſame of the firjt literary charatters in Europe.] 
Among theſe are the great Valkener, and his excel- 


lent diſciples, Pierfon and Koen. 


In the Acta 


Eruditorum for the month of July, 1756, the cele- 
brated Reiſke has exprefied himſelf concerning the 
Miſcellanea in the following language: At fi verum 


16 
«< 
66 


tamen et æquum amamus, negari viciſſim nequit 
lætique profitemur, præter iſta, que attigimus 
vitia, permulta his chartis ine ſſe optimæ frugis, 
Anglicano digna ingenio, id eſt, juſtum in rebus 
et ſolidum, et protundum, ſubtiliterque exaſct- 
atum, ſerutante: jineſſe digna ernditorum oculis 
et plauſu; creri Librum, in his Ferris oppido rarum, 
ut oulgatior efftt; Daweſium tandem in Græcis 
Auctoribus, ſed vetuſtis pra cipue poetis, verſatil- 
ſimum eſſe, felicemque teriz auris et emunctæ 
Naris Criticum. Plenus eft Liber bonarum Rerum 
a Capite ad Calcem ; at ultima tamen, five quiuta, 


Sectio excellit.— Tragici Græci, ſed pracipue” 


et ex proteflo Ariftophanes, in ea pertractantur, 
temto cum fructu, ut qui mellitum Comicum 
Atticum verſare velit, . boc libre carere nequiar'e 
Prateriit quidem permulta Audor notatu et 
emendatu. dignihma Loca Interptetibus adhuc 
omilia ; multa protulit minuta, a_quibus neque 
diale&tus neque ſenſus proficiunt ; multa tan- 


7 


* tummodo Metrum laborant reformare ; ſunt et 
non paucæ in quibus falſus fuiſſe deprehendatur 
«© Auctory at monſtrat tamen infignem Græcæ Lin- 
«+ gue peritiam, raram et ſollicitam ad minima 
«+ quzque Attentionem, diuturnam cum Ariſtophane 
conſuetudinem, 7 et ingenium criticum (8).“ 


But the completeſt view of the peculiar character 


and merit of the Miſcellanea Critica,”” may be ſeen 
in Mr, Burgeſs's elaborate Preface, from which we 
{hall content ourſelves with making a ſhort extract, 
In toto autem Libello quamplurima ſunt, rara 
Diligentia ſcripta, quæ ad Græcæ lingua indolcin 


2132 apprime pertinent. 
alios 


Et nonnulla poſt 


quidem, et ipſe tamen ſola ingenii vi obſer- 
vavit; alia vero vel primus vidit, vel aliis rectius 
conſtituit ; ejuſmodi ſunt Obſervationes de diver/s 
Modorum Optativi et Subjundivi Uſu : de Analo- 


gia futurorum Ionicorum : — de Confilio future: um 


Atticoram ab Jonicis UVariantium - 


Raticne 


% Atticorum (naß: de Proteſiate Focalinm bre- 


** winm ante tenues et aſtiratas, et ante Medium 5 apa 


*« 
ce 
cc 


T 


Comics: de prima « tertia preteriti apud Altico: : 


de Uju Yoctlarum uun cum PF'utaro Ind. cativt ; 


de Uſu Oprativi et Subjunidhvi cum Particulis Inter ro+ 


cemirelate ſunt (g).“ 


« gatiwis, We, que Obſervationes diligenter in Indi- 


1 


Per 


). 1-5. 
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Go ubi ſupra, 
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ſecend Edition 
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ſummer, 1749, be reſigned the Maſterſhip of the Grammar-ſchool, and the Maſterſhip 


per be has left a remarkable inſtance, on a vey trifligg gccafion. His printer, by an 
a 


unfortunate miſtake, in a paſſage of Tefentlanus Maurus, which Mr. Dawes had 


envy him fonour, whatever it was, that was due to his correction; and he adds, 


that he E not how it happened, that, for ſeveral years paſt, he had been ill 
- uſed by thoſe from whom he had deſerved better treatment. With the Corporation 
of Newcaſtle he got involved in altercations, and he adopted a ſingular method of diſ- 
playing his reſentment,” or rather his contempt; for in teaching the boys at ſchool, he 
made them tranſlate the Greek word for Aſs into Alderman ; which ſome of the lads 


did ſeriouſly, though otherwiſe well inſtructed. Such being the diſpoſition of his mind, 
it is not ſurpriſing that his ſcholars were, at length, reduced to a very ſmall number; ſo 
that it became expedient for him to conſent to quit his ſtation. Accordingly, at Mid- 


of St. Mary's Heſpital ; and, in conſideration of theſe ſacrifices, the Mayor and Burgeſſes 
of Newcaſtle, on the 25th of September following, executed a bond, by which they en- 


gaged to grant him an annuity of eighty pounds a year, during life (i). 


Mr. Dawes, after his reſignation of the above two offices, retired to Heworth-ſhore, 
about three miles below Newcaſtle, on the South fide of the Tyne, where his favourite 
amuſement was the exerciſe of rowing in a boat. In his converſation, he preſerved, to 
the laſt, his ſplenetic humour ; abuſing every thing, and every perſon that he had for- 


merly regarded. He departed this life, at Heworth, on the 21ſt of March, 1766, and, 


agreeably to his own deſire, was buried in the church - yard of that place; where a com- 


mon head-ſtone, little ſuited to the juſt reputation of ſo eminent a ſcholar, continues to 


mark his grave. | 
© In memory of Richard Dawes, late Head-maſter of the Grammer (fic) School at New- 


caſtle ; who died the 2 1ſt of March, 1766. Aged 57 years (4),”] 


*,* [DAY (Tuomas, Eſq.) (1) an ingenious poetical, political, and miſcellaneous 
writer, was born in Wellcloſe Square, London, on the twenty-ſecond day of June, 
1748, His father, Thomas Day, Eſq; was a collector outwards of the cuſtoms in the 
port of London, and was twice married. By his firſt wife he had no family; His ſecond 
lady was Miſs Jane Bonham, the only daughter of Samuel Bonham, Eſq. an eminent 
merchant in the city. The ſole iſſue of this marriage was the ſubject of the preſent 
article, When he was no more than thirteen months old his father died, leaving to his 
infant ſon a very conſiderable fortune, which was chiefly of his own acquiſition: Mrs. 
Day, in a few years, married Thomas Phillips, Eſq. who had alſo a ſituation in the 
Cuſtom Houſe, and who departed this life in 1782, at his houſe at Barehill in Berk- 
ſhire, where Mrs. Phillips continues to reſide. Her careful and aſſectionate, but judici- 
ous, conduct towards her ſon proved an ample compenſation to him for the premature 
loſs of his father; fo ſhe not only procured him every advantage of education, but 
taught him heroic fortitude by her own example, and accuſtomed him early to bodily 
exertions. His writings and his habits of life afterwards diſplayed the importance 
which he attached to the training up of youth in the labours of the body, and the en- 
durance of the mind. | 

For the ſake of her ſon's health, Mrs. Phillips removed out of London to Stoke New- 
ington, where ſhe put him to a child's ſchool until he ſhould attain the age when he 
might be admiſſible at the Charter Houſe. Accordingly, at the proper time, he became 
a boarder in Dr. Cruſius's own houſe, a maſter who was diſtinguiſhed for his ability in 
grammatical and claſſical inſtruction, and for his attention to diſcipline in the manage- 
ment of his ſcholars. At the Charter Houſe Mr. Day continued from about the age of 
nine to his fixtecnth year, when he was ſent to complete his ſtudies at Oxford, where 
he was entered as a gentleman commoner at Corpus Chriſti College. He ſtayed at the 
Univerſity three years; but having no view to. literary honours or promotions, he did 


\ not think it of importance to obtain any degree. 


While Mr. Day reſided at Oxford, he formed an intimacy with Mr. Jones, now Sir 
William Jones, one of the Supreme Court at Fort William in the Eaſt Indies, whoſe 
eminent abilities and writings, and whoſe deep and curious reſearches into oriental lite- 
rature, are ſo univerſally known, Mr. Day's friendſhip with this gentleman was pre- 
ſerved through life. Another of his univerſity friends was Richard Warburton Lytton, 
Eſq. of North Church in Hertfordſhire, to whoſe ſolid and extenſive learning thoſe who 
have the happineſs of being perſonally acquainted with him are no ſtrangers, and who 
is exceeded by no man in virtuous ſentiment, benevolent character, and exemplary man- 
ners. Mr. Lytton has ever teſtified, with exultation, his fraternal attachment to Mr. 
Day, and a veneration of his uncommon abilities, and yet rarer virtues. 8 

But of all Mr. Day's early connections, the cloſeſt and moſt intimate was with James 
Bicknell, jun. Eſq. afterwards an ingenious barriſter at law, who died in younger life. 

Vol. V. G This 
je 
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produced in order to correct, had inſerted a comma that deſtroyed the merit of the 
emendation. In conſequence of this involuntary error, our author, in the Addenda to 
his Miſceflanea, has expreſſed himſelf with great indignation. He declares, that he 
could not conJenure what fault he had committed againſt. the printer, that he ſhould 
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Y From Dr. 
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Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of 
Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne. Vol. II. 


P- 97, note. 


0 For the ma- 
terials of the for- 
mer part of this 
article, we are 
indebted to the 
communications 
of Mrs. Day, the 
author's widow, 
and of her ne- 
phew, William 
Lowndes,Eſq. of 
the Temple, 
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This gentleman, whom we ſhall again have occaſion. to mention, wae, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, the friend and companion of his youth. | 4 
As ſoon as Mr. Day came of age, his conduct and property devolved on himſelf, At 
an early period of life he manifeſted a particular fondneſs for ſcrutinizing the human 
character, and, in the year 1766, had taken a journey from Oxford into Wales, on 
foot, for thar purpoſe, He judged, that by the wo exerciſe of walking he. could 
a 


have the eaſieſt and moſt intimate intercourſe with that claſs of men who, as ſtill tread - 
ing the unimproved paths of nature, might be preſumed to have the qualities of the 
mind pure and unſophiſticated by art. In purſuit, therefore, of his favourite inclination 
to inveſtigate men and manners, he determined, on becoming maſter of himſelf, immedi- 
ately to go abroad, One winter was ſpent by him at Paris, another at Avignon, and a 
third at Lyons. He paſſed one ſummer in the Auſtrian Netherlands, and another in 
Holland, always returning to devote the reſt of the year to his friends in England. 
Wherever he went he was diſtinguiſhed by his ſingular humanity and generoſity, His 
extraordinary liberality at Lyons made his departure thence long regretted by the lower 
claſſes of the people, as ſeveral gentlemen have fince declared, who have viſited that 
city. It will not be unamuſing here to remark, that a large body of ſuch as he had re- 
lieved afſembled together at his quitting Lyons, taking the characteriſtic precaution, 
whilſt they lamented, very pathetically, the grievous loſſes both cf him and his bounty, 
to recommend ſtrongly, that he would leave a ſum of money behind, as a pradent ſup- 
ply for their furure wants; and forgetting that he had already, by his paſt favours, far 
exceeded the reſt of his generous countrymen, 

Not long after Mr. Day left college, he contracted an intimacy with Mr. Edgworth, 
an Iriſh gentleman of family and fortune, and a man of great ingenuity and knowledge, 
eſpecially in mechanical ſcience. With this gentleman he maintained an uvinterrupted 
friendſhip and correſpondence for more than twenty years; and ſuch is the value which 
Mr. Edgworth has for his friend's letters, and his ſenſe of their excellence, that he in- 
tends to lay a ſelection of them before the public. Among other obligations which Mr, 
Day owed to Mr. Edgworth, one was, his being introduced by him to the acquaintance 
of Dr. Small, an ingenious and amiable phyſician, who was then ſettled at Birmingham. 
It was no hindrance to this connect ion, that Mr. Day was much younger, for the ma- 
turity and ſtrength of his underſtanding were far beyond his years. The reſpect and 
regard which he often expreſſed for Dr. Small's memory, prove, almoſt without a 
doubt, that his friendſhip for him was the cloſeſt and moſt affect ionate that he ever en- 
tertained for any gentleman. The doctor was a man of great talents and learning, but 
poſſeſſed a gloom of mind, which, at that time, was not totally uncongenial to Mr. Day's 
own diſpoſition : for from his early life he had accuſtomed himſelf to reflect ſo deeply 
on human things, and eſpecially on the miſeries that were ſuffered by his fellow:crea- 
tures and inferior animals, as thence to derive a rinfture of melancholy ; which, however, 
the exertions of his underſtanding enabled him ſo entirely to get the better of, that at 
length he acquired a permanent and uncommon chearfulneſs of temper. His friendſhip 
with Dr. Small, which probably had not been a little ſtrengthened by their mutual ſym- 
pathetic feelings, was diſſolved by the death of that gentleman in the year 1775. 

There were two other gentlemen to whoſe acquaintance Mr, Day was introduced by 
Mr. Edgworth. Theſe were Dr. Darwin, then of Lichfield, but now of Derby; and 
Mr. Keir, who reſided near Birmingham. Ot the former we need not ſay how eminently 
he is diſtinguiſhed as a phyſician, a botaniſt, aud a natural philoſopher in general; and 
how delightfully he has diſplayed his genius in a new and beautiful ſpecies of poetry: 
and the great abilities of the latter, eſpecially in chemical ſcience, are known to all the 
philoſophical world. Before this article will be publiſhed, Mr. Keir's affection and 
eſteem for Mr. Day will be ſeen in his becoming the biographer of his friend, Thus 
honourable were Mr. Day's youthful connections and friendſhips, which were continued 
to the end of life with unabated regard. According to the common acceptation of the 
word, he-had various other friends, ſome of whom were of literary eminence. 

So early as the twelfth of February, 1765, Mr. Day had been admitted of the Middle 
Temple; but he was not called to the bar until the fourteenth of May, 1779. Though 
he went through this ceremony, and his name was continued on the books of the ſociety 
till his deceaſe, he never appears to have entertained any poſitive ideas of entering 
ſeriouſly into the buſineſs of the profeſſion. Sometimes, indeed, he would amuſe him- 
ſelf with talking of this mode of life as one reſource from want that would be left to him, 
if ever he ſhould ſpend his fortune ; but, though he was well acquainted with the gene- 
ral principles of Engliſh law, he had never acquired that knowledge of the forms and 
drudgery of it, which would have enabled him to be ſucceſsful in any branch of legal 

ractice. 2 
5 On che tenth of Auguſt, 1778, Mr. Gay married Miſs Eſther Milnes, of Wakefield 
in Yorkſhire; a lady whoſe cultivated underſtanding, liberal ſentiments, and congenial 
diſpoſition, rendered the connection happy and endearing in the higheſt degree. The 
ceremony was performed at Bath. After their marriage, the firſt place of their ſtated 
reſidence was Stapleford Albots, in Eſſex; but the adjaceut country being very wet, 
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and Mr. Day having a deſire to occupy a larger extent of farm than he there poſſeſſed, 
he withdrew from that county, and ſettled at Anningfley, near Chertſey, in Surrey. From 
Anningſley he frequently went to London, but this was only at irregular intervals, and 
for a ſhort ſpace of time. | 


The fingular retirement of Anningſley, which had been his chief inducement to fix 


there, was remarked by all his acquaintance. . There was a wildneſs in the ſcene 
which gave him pleaſure, as the heath, contraſted with the incloſures, afforded a flat- 
rering proof of the induſtry of man, and of his importance in the creation, Mr. Day's 
internal reſources prevented the place of his reſidence from being dreary to the friends 
by whom he was viſited. G99 | PTY | 

Like many ingenious men, Mr. Day had a fondneſs for experiment. His neighbours, 
of the loweſt claſs, being as rough and as wild as the commons on which they 
dwelt, he tried if by mutual attrition he could not poliſh both; and, though the event 
fell ſhort of his expectation, he was not wholly unſucceſsful. Many of the peaſants he 
took to work on his farm; and in his ſelection of them it was always his object to ac- 
commodate thoſe who could not find employment elſewhere, until they could meet with 
ſome freſh job. But ſo fond were they of their new maſter, that they wanted frequently 
to be reminded, that their ſtay was only intended to be temporary. During the winter 
ſeaſon they were ſo numerous, that it was ſcarcely in the power of a farm of more than 
two hundred acres, of a family on the ſpot, and of the contiguous neighbourhood, to 
raiſe for them a ſhadow of employment from day to day. Mr. Day, whenever he 
walked out, uſually converſed with them in the fields, and queſtioned them concerning 
their families. To moſt of them, in their turn, he ſent blankets, corn, and butchers 
meat. He gave advice and medicines to the fick, and occaſionally brought them into 
his kitchen to have their meals for a few weeks among the ſervants. Once or twice he 
took them into his ſervice in the houſe, on the ſole account of their bad health, a cir- 
cumſtance which by many perſons would have been deemed an ample cauſe for diſmiſ- 
ſon. When the caſes of ſickneſs which came before him were difficult and critical, he 
frequently applied to London for regular advice ; but good diet was often found more 
ſalutary than all the Materia Medica. Mrs. Day aided the benevolent exertions of her 
huſband, by employing the neighbouring poor in knitting ſteckings, which were occa- 
ſionally diſtributed amongſt the labourers. 

Mr. Day's modes and habits of life were ſuch as the monotony of a rural retirement 
naturally brings upon a man of ingenuity and literary taſte. To his farm he gave a 
perſonal attention, from the fondneis which he had for agriculture, and from its being a 
ſource to him of health and amuſement. It was an additional pleaſure to him, that hence 


was derived employment for the pcor. He had fo high an opinion of the ſalutary effects 


of taking exerciſe on horſe- back, that he erected a riding-houſe for the purpoſe of uſing 
that exerciſe in the rougheſt weather. Though he commonly reſided in the country dur- 
ing the whole of the winter ſealon, and was fond of ſhooting as an art, he for man 
years totally abſtained from field ſports, apprehending them to be cruel; but, at laſt, 
from the ſame motive of humanity, he reſumed the gun. He roſe about eight, and 
walked out into his grounds ſoon after breakfaſt, - But much of the morning, and till 
more of the afternoon, were uſually paſſed at his ſtudies, or in literary converſations when 
he was viſited by his friends. Theſe converſations were not a little enlivened by. the ani- 
mated explanations which he gave of his political or religious ſentiments, and the ob- 
ſervations he made on men and manners. The uſual ſitting room of his houſe was con- 
verted by him into a library, that he might have his books always at hand; and he 
never thought of reading in any more private manner than with the family talkin 
about him. This capacity of purſuing their cuſtomary ſtudies with ſucceſs, amidſt do- 
meſtic converſe, is not, we believe, the general talent of learned men. Dr. Prieſtley 
is maſter of it in an eminent degree, with regard to writing as well as reading; and 
perhaps ſome others might be mentioned who have acquired the ſame attainment, 
which may juſtly be conſidered as the indication of a mind that has arrived to no 
ſmall proportion of perſpicuity, compoſure, and ſelf- poſſeſſion. | | 
That a life, ſo eminently amiable, reſpectable, and uſeful as that of Mr. Day's, ſhould 


BY long be continued, muſt have appeared, in every human view of it, extremely deſirable. 


But in the ſupreme diſpoſition of events it was otherwiſe determined. On Monday the 
twenty-eighth of September, 1789, as he was returning from Anningſley to his mother's 
at Barehill, where he had left Mrs. Day, he was killed by a fall from his horſe, in the 
forty-ſecond year of his age. The place of his interment was Wargrave, Berks, in a 
vault which had been built for the family. _ 

Mr. Day's ſhort life was one uniform ſyſtem of exertions in the cauſe of humanity. 
He thought nothing mis-ſpent or ill-beſtowed, which contributed, in any degree, to the 
general 1um of happineſs. In his purſuit of knowledge, though he deemed it highly 
valuable as a private and perſonal acquiſition, he had a particular view to the applica- 
tion of it to the purpoſes of philanthropy. It was to be able to do good to others, as 
well as to gratify the ardent curioſity and activity of his own: mind, that he became an 
ingen dus mechanic, a well-informed chemitt, a learned theoretical pbyſician, and an ex- 
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pert conſtitutional lawyer. But though his comprehenſive genius embraced almoſt the 

whole range of literature, the ſubjects to which he was the moſt attached, and which he * 

regarded as the moſt eminently uſeful, were thoſe that are comprehended in hiſtorical 

and ethical ſcience. Indeed, every thing was important in his eves, not merely as it 

tended to advance the individual, but in proportion to its ability in diſeloſing the 

powers, and improving the general intereſts, of the human ſpecies. 

The political character of Mr. Day may be ſeen in his writings, hereafter to be men- 

tioned. . But it is proper here to obſerve, that though he wrote with warmth and en- 
erg y, his ſentiments were tempered with a moderation dictated by humanity. To adopt 
bis own words, he was unwilling to“ make the great ſtate machine ſtand ſtill, for the 
mere experiment of greaſing its wheels.” It was with horror that he heard of the cool- 
neſs with which perſons ſometimes talked of civil wars, as if they imagined that every 
the leaſt profaneneſs at the ſhrine of Liberty was to be purged by ſtreams of innocent 
blood, and the overthrow of the conſtitution, Partly from the notions he had imbibed 
from Rouſſeau of the dignity of man, but ſtill more perhaps from ihe Jeeteuly with which 
he thought the ſacred temple of Freedom ought ever to be watched by its own prieſts, 
he declared, that he never would, either by himſelf or agents, aſk for the vote of an 
elector in any part of the kingdom.” From the ſame refined watchfulneſs over his own 
independence, as in the former inſtance over that of others, he withdrew from more than 
one overture to bring him into the public ſervice, though ſuch overtures were made in a 
very honourable manner. The pointed ſcrutiny with which he was accuſtomed to ex- 
amine things threw a thouſand obſtacles in the way of his union with a party: and as he 
deſpiſed the proſpects of ordinary ambition, and ſought neither titles nor emolument, he 
perceived the more diſtinctly the ineſtimable Jrivilege of retaining the good opinion of 
all mankind in the homely ſtation of an honeſt man. 
In private life, Mr. Day was a faithful and tender huſband, an affectionate ſon, and 
a generous and ſympathiſing friend. Indeed, the unuſual patience with which he com- 
monly liſtened” to the accounts any in his company gave of their ſituation and circum- 
ſtances, and the earneſt advice, as well as ready pecuniary aſſiſtance, which he afforded 
them,' made many ſuppoſe him to be more intereſted for their individual welfare, than 
from their relative connections, and his regards for the reſt of mankind, there could be 
Juſt reaſon to expect. Benevolent as he was, he knew that both friendſhip and pro- 
perty have their limits. | 

Mr. Day was remarkably plain in his dreſs, and even negligent in' that reſpe& ; but, 
then it was only in ſuch points as he thought to be unconnected with health. In the 
choice of his food he was far from being nice and delicate; not, however, from the 
want of a very diſcriminating taſte, but becauſe he had obſerved that a faſtidiouſneſs of 
appetite is often productive of evil conſequences. His mode of travelling was as fimple 
and unexpenfive as poſſible ; the reaſon he aſſigned for which, was, that the leſs he ſpent 
upon himſelf, the more he could afford for the wants of his fellow-creatures. In fact, 
he not only applied great part of his income, but alſo ſome portion of his principal 
fortune to the calls and purpoſes of others. In conſequence of the wide range of his 
charity, and the unoſtentatious manner in which it was beſtowed, many of his beneficent 
actions are now totally unknown; and others it would not be proper to mention, as the 
objects of them are ſtill living. Few returned from him empty-handed ; for he ſaid, 
ic that he loved to give.” It was a beautiful part of his character, that he would often 
ſeek for excuſes, why he might beſtow ſomething even on profligate poverty. The re- 
lief that might accrue to the families of unworthy perſons, the diſtance the petitioners 

came from, or other reaſons, were aſſigned by Mr. Day as apologies for the exerciſe of 
his generofity. Indeed, human benevolence would be roo much limited, if the exten- 
ſion of it were ſolely confined to moral excellence. There may be much compaſſionable 
diſtreſs, much diſtreſs that ought to be relieved, where there are great defects in point 
of character. | 

It has been thought that Mr. Day was reſerved in his manners to thoſe of his own de- 
gree in life; but this was not the caſe where he particularly eſteemed people for their 
moral qualities, whether he knew them by experience or report. His countenance 
and behaviour were then expreſſive of the natural openneſs and cordiality of his temper. 
The perſons he was moſt difpoſed to treat with coldneſs and diſtance, were thoſe, who, 
ghar wg. > aun their rank, faſhion, or fortune, ſeemed to lay claim to the univerſal 

mage of mankind. Such vain and empty pretenſions he undoubtedly regarded with 
ſupreme contempt. He enjoyed rational ſociety, and had very great talents for conver- 
ſation ; but he had a diſlike to mixed companies, and eſpecially thoſe which conſtitute 
what are commonly called the polite circles. 

To merit, though unattended with ſhining talents, Mr. Day was much attached; nor 
was he unwilling to have the company of any orderly perſons of the lower ranks. Com- 
mon farmers were frequently admitted to his table, and he converſed with them with 
the utmoſt freedom. It was a pleaſure to him to promote the chearfulneſs and happi- 
neſs of ſome part of that claſs of men, who, though overlooked in a country of opu- 
lence and luxury, may be conſidered as the centre pillar of the great fabric of ſociety, 
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and who at this day aye arf emblem, more pert{aps than any other ſet of people in the 
kingdom, of the old Engliſh character. r 4 1 

In his temper, Mr. Day, was open and mild to an uncommon degree. Nevertheleſs, 
the rigour with which, at an early period, he had diſciplined his own conduct, induced 
him ſometimes to expreſs his itidignation with Harſhneſs, when perfons talked in a manner 
very inconſiſtent with what N juſtly be expected from their age, ſituation, or cha- 
rafter. He deſpiſed the French for their eſſeminacy and affectation; but a delicate Eng - 
liſhman he regarded as doubly contemptible. Had he lived to fee. the progreſs of the 
late grand revolution in France, he would probably have adopted other ſentiments, and 
made uſe of different language concerning that nation, 3 

Mr. Day ſpoke very indulgently of the failings of mankind, and maintained, that 
miſconduR aroſe more from inconſiderate folly than deliberate wickedneſs. The latter 
term he thought to be rarely pplicable fo the chatacters of men, His opinion of the 
preſent age was, that it Was diffipated and ttifling; and he believed, that even rhe 
middling claſſes were in their full career to tuin: the great cauſe of which he aſcribed to 
the want of good advice and example. He hoped, however, that from ſowing the 
ſeeds of morality early, a new ſyſtem might ſtill ſpring up, if the reſpectable characters 
of the kingdom did but foſter their growth with genial care, until they had raifed them 
above the reach of thoſe weeds with which French foppery and faſhionable folly have 
over-run the Jand, th. 3 

We ſhall conclude our account of Mr. Day's private life with an extract from a letter 
with which Mrs. Day has favoured the writer of the preſent article.“ I may, I hope, 
t without impropriety, freely expreſs my ſenſe of that merit, which, in my eſtimation, 
& wag unequalled. The undeviating firmneſs, independance, and difintereſtedneſs of 
ct Mr. Day's character, in an age of ſuch venality, corruption, and effeminacy as the 
« preſent, might ſurely be conſidered as a ſingular phznomenon. As I, of all human 
op 8 was the moſt intimately acquainted with the extraordinary and in variable ſim- 
plicity of his life and manners, I do not ſcruple to ſay, that this, united to his parriotic 
ſpirit (with the opinion I entertained of his eloquence and abilities,) continually re- 
minded me of thoſe great and virtuous characters of ancient times, who, deſpiſing the 
common objects of ambition, cultivated their farms, and yet were ever ready, when 
occaſion called, to exert themſelves in defence of the rights and liberties of their 
t country. My huſband's conduct was in a great meaſure conformable to that ſentiment 
of Rouſſeau : © Whilſt there is one of our fellow-creatures who wants the neceſſaries 
© of life, what virtuous man will riot in its ſuperfluities ?” 


A character ſo excellent, uncommon, and uſeful as that of Mr. Day would have well 
deſerved to be recorded in a work which is conſecrated to diſtinguiſhed merit of every 
kind, had he never appeared before the public in the capacity of a writer. However, 


in that capacity he will be found entitled to very commendable notice in the Biographia - 


Britannica, It is obſervable, with regard to his writings, that they did not reſult from 
the vain ambition of figuring in the world as an author, but ſprang entirely from the 
benevolence of his diſpoſition, and his deſire to promote the moſt important intereſts of 
his country and mankind. This will be apparent from all his compoſitions, whether 
poetical, political, or miſcellaneous. The firſt publication in which he was concerned, 
was © The Dying Negro.“ We ſay the firſt publication in which he was concerned, 
for Mr. Day was not the ſole author of it, the piece having been written in conjunction 
with his intimate friend, James Bicknell, jun. Eſq; before mentioned [4]. The event 

| d that 


LA] The piece having been written in conjunction with 
Bis intimate friend James Bicknell, jun. Ei.] If any of 
our readers ſhouid be deſirous of knowing what parti- 
cular parts of the poem were of Mr. Day's compoſi- 
tion, we are enabled, by the favour of Mrs. Day, to 
gratify their curioſity in this reſpect. In the firſt page 
the two laſt lines are of his writing, and the third and 
fourth, the ſeventh and eighth, the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth lines of the ſecond page. 
In the fifth page two lines are Mr, Day's, the third 


twenty-ſecond, and ends with the fourth line of the 
twenty-third page. 

That our readers may be able to judge of the gene- 
ral merit of the „and of the comparative excel- 
lence of the writers of it, we ſhall inſert two ſpecimens, 
the firſt by Mr. Bicknell, the ſecond by Mr. Day. 


By Mr. Bicknell. 


And thou (1), whoſe impious avarice and pride 
The holy Crofs to my fad brows deny'd, 


and the fourth. From the third verle of the eighth 
page, to the fourth verſe of the thirtecnth page, the 
Whole is our Author's, «wo lines excepted in the tenth 
age. Two lines more in the thirteenth page are his, 
ing the thirteenth and fourteenth, Ia the next page 
he has eight lines, from the third to the tenth. At the 
two laſt veries of the ſame page he commences again, 
and carries on the pocm to the ſecond ling of the 
eighteenth page. From the four concluding verſes of 
the nineteenth page to the end of the poem, the whole 
is Mr, Day's, with the exception of two pallages and 
a fingle line. The firſt paſſape is in the twentie 
page, from the eleventh to the ſixteenth verſe. The 
other se begins with the fifteenth line of the 
Vor, V. 5 


Forbade me Nature's common rights to claim, 
Or ſhare with thee. a Chriſtian's ſacred name; 
Thou too farewell! for not beyond the grave 
Extends thy pow'r, nor is my duſt thy ſlave. 
In vain Heav'n ſpread fo wide the ſwelling fea, 
Vaſt wat'ry, barner, *gvixt thy world and me; 

Swift round the globe, by earth nor heav'n controul'd 
Fly ſtern o — 85 and dire luſt of gold. : 
here'er the hell · bounds mark their bloody wav, 

Still Nature groans, and man becomes their prey. 

In the wild waſtes of Afric's fandy plain, 

Where roafs the lion thro? his drear domain, 

To curb the ſavage monarch in the chace, 

* too HeaV'n planted Man's mzjeftic race; oF 
. Haqs 


(i) The maſtgr 
of the unhappy 


negro. 
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that gave riſe to the poem, which was printed in 4to, in 1773. is explained in the at{s 
vertiſement prefixed to the later editions. It is as follows: " The following poem. was: 
« occafioned by a fact which had recently happened at the time of its firſt pubſication. 
6 —A negro, belonging to the captain of a Weſt Indiaman, having agreed to mitry* a 
ce white woman, his tellow-ſeryant, in order to effect his purpoſe, had left his maſter's 
* houſe, and procured, himſelf to be baptized : but being detected and taken, he was 
ce ſent on board the captain's veſſel then lying in the river ; where,, finding no chance 
<« of eſcaping, and preferring death to another voyage to America, he took an oppot- 
*« tunity of ſhooting himſelf, As ſoon as his determination is fixed, he is fuppoled to 
* yrite this epiſtle to his intended wife.” . _ 4155 
© On this foundation,“ ſay the Monthly Reviewers, “ a generous ſon of Apollo has 
paid the tribute of humanity, and feelingly weve the miſery of a fellow- creature, in 
ſtrains which are truly pathetic and harmonious, He expreſſes the higheſt ſenſe of hu- 
man liberty, and vigorouſly aſſerts the natural and uniyerfal rights of mankind; in vin- 
dicating which, he, of courſe, condemns and execrates our Weſt Indian planters, &c. 
whoſe tyranny over their unhappy ſlaves, will, we are afraid, in many inltances, but 
too amply juſtify the ſeverity of his muſe. ——The fiery paſſion, and defperate reſolu- 
tion, which ſo ſtrongly mark the negro's general character, are well exptefled in this 
epiſtle ; the ſpirit and numbers of which equally manifeſt the philanthropy, and the 
(s) Monthly poetical abilities of the writer (a).“ We ſhall only add to this juſt account of the poem, 
Review, vol. that there is prefixed to it a dedication of conſiderable length, to Jean Jaques Rouſſeau; 
p- 63+ . : . | r * 1 
written with all the ardour of young men, warm in the cauſe of liberty, humanity, and 
virtue. So fayourable was the reception which the © Dying Negro“ met with from the 
public, that it paſſed through ſeveral editions. rad 
Mr. Day's next production was, © The Devoted Legions,” publiſhed in 1776, in 4to, 
and addrefſed to Lord George Germaine, and the commanders of the forces again; 
America. This poem is founded on the ſtory of Atteius, the Roman Tribune; who, 
baving in vain oppoſed the unjuſt war againſt the Parthians, placed himſelf at the gate 
of the city through which Craſſus led the troops, and there (arrayed in the veſtments 
uſed in the dreadful ceremonies of the Auſpices, and ſcattering incenſe from a fire which 
he had prepared in one of the ſacred veſſcls,) he ſolemnly exccrated the expedition, and 
devoted the army to deſtruction. Though no mention is made in the body of our Au- 
thor's performance of the American contelt, the intended application was too obvious 
to be miſtaken. ** The poem,” obſerved the Monthly Reviewers, © is nervous, har- 
monious, and pathetic :—but we hope the Britiſh Atteius, though a ſpirited poet, will 
(3) 1b.yol. LIV. not prove, as the Roman did, a true prophet (6).” On this occaſion, however, Mr. Day 
P- 242+ did truly unite in himſelf the double characters of the Yates, as was afterwards fully 
| evinced in the captures of the two armies of General Burgoyne and Lord Cornwallis. 
A 7 * edition of the © Devoted Legions” was publiſhed ſoon after the appearance of 
the firſt. | | 
Mr. Day's laſt poetical production, which was printed in 1777, in 4to, was entituled, 
© The Deſolation of America.” Two characters are principally introduced in it; the 
firſt that of a mother, and the ſecond that of a father, each of them lamenting the 
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Bade reaſon's ſons with nobler titles riſe, What fond affection in my boſom reigns ! 
Lift high their brow ſublime, and ſcan the ſkies, What ſoft emotions mingle with my pains ! 
What tho' the ſun in his meridian blaze p Still as thy form betore my mind appears, 
Dart on their naked limbs his ſcorching rays 2 - haggard eyes are bath'd in guſhing tears ; | 
What tho' no roly tints adorn their face, Thy lov'd idea ruſhes to my heart, 
No ſilken tteſſes ſhine with flowing grace; And ſtern deſpair ſuſpends the lifted dart. 
Yet of ethereal temper are their ſouls, O could I burſt theſe fetters which refirain 
And in their veins the tide of honour rolls; My itrugplin limbs, and waft thee o'er the main, 
And valour kindtes there the hero's flame, To ſome tar diſtant ſhore, where Ocean roars 
Contempt of death, and thirſt of martial fame; In horrid tempeſts round the gloomy ſhores; | 
() The Dyi And pity melts the ſympathiſing breaſt, | To ſome wild mountain's ſolitary ſhade, 
Negro, p. 8. "5 Ah! fatal virtue lor the brave dilireſt (1). Where never European faith betray'd; 
Edition of 1787. How joyful could I, of thy love ſecure, 
By Mr. Day. Meet ev'ry danger, ey'ry toil endure ! 
—And I have lov'd thee with as pure a fire, For thee I'd climb the rock, explore the flood, 
As man Cer felt, ot woman could inſpire: And tame the famiſh'd ſavage of the wood; | 
No pangs like theſe my pallid tyrants know, When ſcorching ſummer drinks the ſhrinking ſtreams, 
Not ſuch their tranſports, and not ſuch their woe, My care ſhould ſcreen thee from its ſultry beams ; 
Their ſofter frames a feeble ſoul conceal, At noon I'd crown thee with the faireſt lowers, 
A ſoul unus'd to pity or to feel; At eve I'd lead thee to the ſafeſt bowers; 
Damp'd by baſe lucre, and repell'd by fear, And when bleak winter howl'd around the cave, 
Each nobler paſſion faintly blazes here. For thee his horrors and bis ſtorms 1'd brave; 
Not ſuch the mortals burning Afric breeds, Nor ſnows nor raging winds ſhould damp wy ſoul, 
Mother of virtues and heroic deeds ! Nor ſuch a night as ſhrowds the duſky pole; 
Deſcended from yon radiant a1”, they claim O'er the dark waves my bounding ikiff I'd gui 
Sublimer courage, and a tiercer flame. To pierce each mightier monſter of the tide ; 
Nature has there, unchill'd by art, impreſt 22 frozen foreſſs force my dreadful way, 
Her awful majeſty on ev'ry breaſt, a their own dens to rouze the beaſts of rey; 
Where'er ſhe cad, impatient of coun Hor 4 0 . & might prove 
The dauntleſs Negro ruſhes to the ; ow fix'd m | ow foad my . ; 
Firm in his love, relifleſs in his hate, n lere (i). (2) b. p. 1312. 
His arm is conqueſt, and his frown is fate. | . e 
7 | calamities 
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talainities of their country. The difference of the two characters is well ſuſtained ; and 


we think that the abilities of our Author, as a poet, appear to great advantage in — 
performance. He was crongly animated by his awful theme, and has unit | pity an 
terror in no inconſiderable degree. As, from the local and temporary nature of the ſub- 
ject, and the changes of events, it is ven that the poem may not hereafter ex- 
cite peculiar attention as a ſeparate publication, we ſhall give a few ſpecimens of it 
below [B]. | 


Hitherts Mr. Day had appeared only in the world as a poet, and in each caſe with: 


out his name; ſo that he continued to maintain that privacy of life and character which 
was the moſt agreeable to his taſte and inclinations. But in the year 1780 he was called 
to act on a more public ſcene. This was occaſioned by the diviſions which at that time 
ſubſiſted in the kingdom with regard to the American war; What were Mr. Day's ſen- 
timents concerning the principles and conduct of that war we need not mention, after 
what has been ſaid of the“ Devored Legions,” and the © Deſolation of America.“ In 
conſequence of the ill ſucceſs which had attended the conteſt, and eſpecially the immenſe 
expences with Which it was accompanied, a great part of the nation took the alarm; and 
meetings were held in a number of towns and counties with the view of drawing up 


9 


[B] We ſhall give a few ſpecimens of it below.) The 
poem opens in the following manner: 


Through the dim ſhades by frantic terror led, 
From ſcenes of blood a hoary parent fled ; 
A tender virgin breathleſs with her fears, 
Hung on his arm, and bath'd him with her tears: 
With wearied ſteps, and with diſtracted air, 
Fol'ow'd the faithful partner of his care. 
Through the lone ſhadows of ſurrounding night 
Trembling they fled, for death purſued their flight. 
And oft they ſtopp'd, and oft they turned their eyes, 
Where a vaſt flame ſhot raging to the ſkies, | 
While ev'ry gale that mov'd the duſky air, 
Picrc'd their fad ears with accents of deſpalr. 
Here horrid ſhouts of barbarous triumph flow, 
Blended with groans, and mingling ſhrieks of woe 3 
There feebler wails and dying accents riſe, 
And rage remorſeleſs thunders to the ſkies. — 
Now ſilent had they reach'd a mountain's ſide, 
Whole paths unviolated foreſts hide: 
There paus'd awhile their ſteps, while each ſurvey'd 
The diſtant ruin, from the friendly ſhade.— 
At length the wretched mother thus began, 
While down her cheeks the liquid forrows ran. 

And art thou, miſerable daughter, preſt 
Once more to thy afflicted parent's breaſt ? 
And do theſe cloſing eyes thy form behold ; 
Theſe tears bedew thee, and thefe arms infold ? 
Yet ah! what paugs, what horrors ſeize my mind. 
Ruin and death purſuing cloſe behind! 
J ſee, 1 ice twitt burſting thro” the ſhade, 
The cruel ſoldier, atid the reeking blade, 


After a few lines ſhe proceeds thus t 


Yet, yet a moment, the fell ſteel reſtrain ; 
Muſt Nature's ſacred ties all plead in vain ? 
Ah! while your kindred blood remains unſpilt, 
And Heaven allows an awful pauſe from guilt, 
Suſpend the war, and recognize the bands, 
Againſt whoſe lives you arm your impious hands!— 
Not theſe, the boaſt of Gallia's proud domains, 
Nor the ſcorch'd ſquadrons of Iberian plains ; 
Unhappy men! no foreign war you wage, 

In your own blood you glut your frantic rage; 
And while you follow where 9 rw> leads, 
At ey'ry ſtep, a friend, or brother bleeds, 


The mother purſues her lamentation through a 
variety of affeCting topics, after which ſhe thus ex- 
claim: mn 


Then, hope, farewell! — e' en now the fiends prevail, 
And ſounds of horror ſadden ev'ry gale. 
Lo! where the ſacrilegious flames ariſe, 
And deſolation blazes to the _ 
Farewell, lov'd ſeats, whoſe ruin ſtrike my ear, 
For ever ſacred, and for ever dear! 
Where'er around | turn my mournful eyes, 
Sad ſcenes of human miſeries ariſe. 


TRY rage, revenge, and death are there, 
And all the yanquiſh'd feel, and all the victort dare, 


She dfterwards goes on as follows : 


Farewell the hearth, farewell the chearful board ! 
The humble roof with every comfort ſtor'd! 
With all that bounteous Heay'n beſtow'd in vain, 
To ſweeten being, and alleviate pain! 
There, the wild rage of conflagration preys, 


| Wide-darting through the gloom it's arigry rays. 


Stern as the foe of nature in his walks, 

Amid the wreck the horrid ſoldier ſtalks. 

His unrelenting hand the wound prepares 
For thoſe, whom e'eii the fiery deluge ſpares ; 
Inſpires new fury to the ſinking flame; | 
Or ſtabs the ſuppliant babe, and calls it fame! 


One paſſage more, which ſtrongly ſhews how ca- 
pable Mr. Day was of pathetic deſcriþtion; ſhall cons 
clude our extracts from the mother's lamentation. 


In vain, for food, the dying infant cries, 
With ghaſtly viſage, and beſeeching eyes. 
The pious mother doom'd to certain death, 
For his dear ſake, retains the fleeting breath; 
But while, with fatal tenderneſs, ſhe drains 
The milky treaſures, and exhauſts her veins ; 
She ſees her breatt deny it's balmy flood, 
And fills his anz mouth with flreaming blood. 
Then with a burſting heart from pain retires, 
Looks up to Heaven, and on her babe expires. 


From the father's lamentation, which is carried oi 
with equal energy and ſpirit, we ſhall only take ſome 
lines at the beginning. | | ; 


- She ceas'd, and ſunk upon her daughte:'s breaſt; 
For grief unutterable choak'd the reſt; 
When with ſuperior dignity of woes, 

And more compos'd deſpair, the father roſe. 
Thrice on the dreadful ſcene he turn'd his eyes, 
Then thus with arms extended to the ſkies. 

— Not that the victim of revenge and hate, 

J periſh by an undiſtinguiſli d fate, 

Shall fear appal, or paſſion ſhake my mind; 
For all the hopes and joys I leave behind. 
Be witneſs, Heav'n! that my firm breaſt diſdaing 
To feel a forrow for its private pains.— 

1 ſee the horrors which around me wait; 

Nor aſk nor hope to deprecate my fate, — 
Caught in the {weeping toil which covers all, 
Alike unpitied, and unmark'd I fall. 

My foot already trembles on the verge 

I hear from far the daſhing of the ſurge, 

But ſtrive in vain to fly—o vaſt, ſo wide; 
Deſtruction rolling on, impels it's waſteful tide,— 
But ob! my country, when I turn my eyes 

Upon thy fall, and view thy miſeries; 

Thy flaughter'd warriors, and thy captive dames, 
Thy roots polluted, and thy towers in flames; 
Thy facred walls by impious ſlaughter Rtain'd; 
Thy rights invaded, and thy ſhrines propban'd ; 
By tides of grief, and ſhame, and fury toſt, 

The boaſted firmneſs of my ſoul is loit : 
Unmanaly ſighs from my ſwoln boſom 


And tears of auguiſh tremble on my check. ( 3) (3) Deſolation 
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\ and a more equal repreſentation of the people, 


#8 &4 Y 


petitions, or forming reſolutions for the redreſs of public grievances, At thiscrifis, Mr. Day, 


- 


1 


who, as we have ſeen, had already manifeſted how much he deteſted the whole proceed- 
ings of Adminiſtration in the American buſineſs, thought it his duty to come forward. 


Accordingly he attended various meetings in different parts of the kingdom, and, to uſe his 


own language, delivered ſuch ſentiments as became him to ſpeak, and free-born men to 
hear. The places at which he appears more particularly to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
were Cambridge and Chelmsford : at leaſt, the ſpeeches which he made there are the * 
only ones that have fallen within the compaſs of our 3 They are preſerved 
among the tracts publiſhed by the Society for Conſtitutional Information, The firſt of 
them was ſpoken on the twenty- fifth of March, 1780, at a general meeting of the free- 
holders of the County of Cambridge ; and the ſecond on the twenty-fifth of April fol- 
lowing, at a general meeting of the freeholders of the County of Eſſex. The expreſs. 
purpoſe of theſe meetings was, to petition for a reform in the public expenditure ; but 
this did not ſatisfy the active patriotic mind of Mr. Day, who was for laying the axe to 
the root of national abuſes, by a renewal of the conſtitution. The [ip ances of the 
kingdom, he contended, could be effeQtually redreſſed in no other way than by ſhorten- 
ing the duration of parliaments, and introducing a more equal repreſentation. © When 
« theſe points,” ſays he, © have been obtained, the nation will be enabled to exert all 
c the wiſdom, valour, and reſolution it poſſeſſes in its own defence; and if we fail 
ce then, we deſerve to fall for ever. Till then every inferior reformation is leſs than 
« nothing: it is ſhutting the gates when the enemy are in poſſeſſion of the walls, 
« or ſtopping a chink in the public mounds, when the tide of ſhame and ruin is pouring, 
„ in at a thouſand breaches.” In conformity to theſe ſentiments, he concluded his 
ſpeeeh to the freeholders of the County of Effex, with the following motions: 1, © It 
« is reſolved by this meeting, that annual parliaments, and an equal repreſentation, are 
«© the undoubted conſtitutional rights of the Engliſh people. 2. It is reſolved by this 
« meeting, that they will not ſupport any candidate to repreſent them who will not 
ce publicly ſubſcribe to the following teſt: © I, A. B. do hereby expreſs my full and 
« perfect approbation of annual parliaments, and an equal repreſentation, as the un- 
« doubted conſtitutional rights of the Engliſh people: and I do hereby voluntarily en- 

% gage myſelf, by every tie of honour, to promote, to the utmoſt of my power, influ- 
<« ence, and abilities, the reſtoration of theſe fundamental rights to the Engliſh people.“ 
Even thoſe perſons, who leaſt of all agreed in opinion with Mr. Day, muſt have been 
ſenſible. of the manly eloquence. with which he ſupported his propoſitions ; and they 
muſt have been equally ſenfible of the integrity of the views by which he was actuated: 
nor were there wanting many reſpectable and enlightened citizens, who approved of the 
wiſdom, as well 2s of the integrity of his principles. What he ſaid concerning himſelf 
in particular, at the clpſe of his ſpeech, affords ſo juft a delineation of his character, 
that we ſhall preſent it to our readers. After,” ſays he, having fo boldly delivered 
«« my ſentiments of others, it may perhaps be permitted me tg, ſay ſomething of my- 
ic ſelf, The motives which have impelled me to the dangerous ſervice I have this day 
& choſen, are equally unmixed with intereſt or ambition. The uniform tenor of my 
« former life, voluntarily devoted to leiſure, ſtudy, and retirement, the independence 
« of my fortune, and the contempt I have always ſhewn for the pageantry of the world, 
t ought to be a ſufficient evidence of my ſincerity. All that is farther in my power, is 
« publicly to declare the reſolution which I long have taken; that under no pretext 
© whatever will I ſtoop to ſolicit favours from any party, or even to accept of wages 
« from my country; and when I ſhall be convicted of attempting to evade theſe pro- 
<« feſſions, I will ſubmit, without appeal, to all the infamy I ſhall deſerve. A man that 
« acts upon principles like theſe, can have nothing to hope, even from the ampleſt ſuc- 
„ ceſs, beyond the happineſs of his country, and the conſciouſneſs of having diſcharged 
© his duty. And this conſciouſneſs, whatever elſe be my fate, I truſt 1 ſhall bear with 
«© me into retirement. Amidft the wrecks of public liberty, and the ruin of this na- 
« tjon, there is little chance that I ſhall ever be deprived of at leaſt a competence ; and 
c he that poſſeſſes that is a welcome gueſt in every land —He'may with impunity deſert 
„the falling fortunes of his country; and there is an aſylum now opened in the Welt, 
« which will gather together the brave, the wiſe, the good, from all the winds of 
« Heaven, But it is you, my countrymen, with your children and your families, who 
« are Chained down to the ſpot which you now inhabit, that will be bruiſed beneath 
« the iron hand of power, if you throw away your only remaining means of ſafety. 
« And if you ſuffer another Houſe of Commons to be elected without an expreſs ſtipu- 


& lation for your liberties, atiam eſt de Republica, the commonwealth is loſt, the pco- 


« ple enſlaved for ever. —You ought to conſider yourſelves as deſperate gameſters, that 
« are playing for their laſt ſtake. Manage it wiſely, defend it bravely, and may the 
« event be fortunate to yourſelves, and ſalutary to your country!“ Should it be thought 
that the language of the latter part of this paragraph is too ſtrong, it ought. to be 
remembered, that, when the ſpeech was delivered, the kingdom was in a very melancholy 
and dangerous ſituation; and that it was a fixed principle with Mr. Day, that real poli- 


a 


| tical freedom neither did, nor could ſubſiſt, without a ſhorter duration of parliaments, 
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Though Mr. Day was not ſucceſsful in the points which he had fo greatly at heart 
and which he had -ſupported with ſo much ability, his ardour was not hence flackene; 
in endeavouring to promote the welfare of his country. The fatal effects of the American 
war lay heavy on bis mind, and he was anxious to contribute all that lay in his power to 
avert them. For this purpoſe he publiſhed, in 1782, in 8vo, a tra, entituled, Re- 


flections upon the preſent State of England, and the Independence of America.” This 
is an admirable performance; and if, in delineating the CharaRter of it, we borrow, in 
part, the language of a periodical critic, it is becauſe we cannot find better words 
wherein to expreſs our own ideas. Our Author began with a ſtriking picture of the 
eritical ſituation of public affairs at that time; and after having reprobated, in a ſtrain 
of keen indignation, the unhappy and miſerable policy which had reduced the Engliſh 
grandeur nearly to annihilation, he proceeded to enquire into the moſt effectual and 
ſpeedy means for terminating the American war, and producing that peace which was 
become abſolutely neceſſary for the national ſalvation. Having illaftrated with great 
power of argument the inflexible ſpirit of the Americans, and their determined reſolu- 
tion to be free, he gave it as his opinion, that America ought to be declared indepen- 
dent, Great advantages, he conceived, would reſult from the meaſure ; and his reaſon- 
ings in favour of it were ſolid and well ſupported. From the conſideration, that American 
independence was properly the object for which the nations of Europe were ſolicitous, he 
was induced to affirm, that England ought to yield with magnanimity what it could not 
with-hold by arms. Mr. Day ſupported his general argument for peace with great inge- 
nuity, by ſtating the real condition of the confederacy which had been formed againſt 
us: after which he deſcribed the probable conſequences which the declaration of its un- 
limited independence would produce in America. As our Author looked towards a ſpeedy 
peace as the only means that could reſtore the fallen majeſty of England ; ſo, from the 
n of the war, he prognoſticated the moſt certain ruin. His remarks on this 
ead were ſucceeded by an examination of the- treaty of alliance between France and 
America; from which he was led to confirm his opinion, that the granting of American 
independence was a neceſſary preliminary of peace. He likewiſe added ſtrength to his 
argument by many additional and important conſiderations ; and exhibited, in particular, 
with much ſpirit, juice, and accuracy, the thoughts and views of the friends of Ame- 
rica. Mr. Day th 
his reflections before the public; and concluded by explaining, with becoming fortitude, 
the motives which compelled him to deteſt the American war. On the whole, the Re- 
viewers declared it to be their opinion, (and it is an opinion in which we entirely con- 


en apologized for having given way to the impulſe he felt for laying 


cur with them,) that our Author's reaſonings were cloſe, his manner keen without 


indiſcretion, and his language forcible (c). A remark' is added, ſo honourable to 
Mr. Day's character and conduct, and ſo uſeful in itſelf, that it ſhall be given in the 
note CJ. 1 e Ft g en 
4 Fig Nel the tract we are ſpeaking of was received, will be apparent to our readers, 
when they are informed, that it went through four editions in little more than a year's 
time. The ſentiments advanced in it were ſpeedily embraced by the greater part of the 
public; and it is probable that the refleFions contributed to the event which followed, 
the acknowledgment of the independence of America. It cannot be ſuppoſed that 
the noble Lord who negotiated the proviſional treaty with the United States, could be a 
ſtranger to Mr. Day's publication. With regard to the wiſdom of the meaſure ſo warmly 
contended for by our Author, we may ſafely aſſert, that it will not now be called in 
queſtion ; ſince the experience of a number of years hath evinced, that it has not been 
rodudtive of the evil conſequences which many apprehended. On the contrary, Great 
ritain hath maintained her commerce in a moſt eminent degree, and hath ſuſtained all 
her former rank in the ſcale of empire: and we truſt, that, under the influence of wiſe 
and prudent, as well as manly counſels, ſhe will long continue to preſerve her proſ- 
perity and glory. en q9 6 to), | TOR 2ft 
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which the example of Mr. Day has ſuggeſted to us, 
« and which we beg to throw out in the preſent 
«+ ſituation of affairs. The corruption of miniſters 


«© has, of late years, been ſo great, that they have 
man of letters into their ſer-. 


% bribed almoſt every 
« vice, and have diſcovered an extreme ſolicitude 
4 to deceive the public by their venal 
«« Hence it has naturally followed, that anonymous 
6 phlets have ſunk into ſo much diſcredit, that 
« they are ſeldom read, and that no faith or truſt 
«© js repoſed in them. Unlike to ſuch writers, and 
4 unawed by the terrors of power, the Author, 
©. whole reflections are now before us, gives his name 
& to the world, and ſtands forward to avow the ſen- 


& timents he has publiſhed. It were to be wiſhed 


« that all political writers would imitate his diſin- 
« . A The liberty of the preſs would then 
Vol. V. ; 


blications. 44. alarms which 


„ lence. of -hired rhetoricians ; and miniſters would 


« not dare to affect a contempt of the cenſures of 
© reſpectable men and-incorrupt citizens. The fer- 
4% ur of the people would be kept alive: they 
% vould be exactly informed of their due and pro- 
« per importance, and be able to ſound thoſe 

give inſtructions to kings. 1 
% would be taughts to deſpiſe and to puniſh thoſe 
% abominable ſtateſmen, who are eager to exerciſe 
*« their rapacity and not their virtues ; whole ſelf- 
« iſhneſs is their only idol; and who, diſregard- 
4 ing the fortunes of the nation which they are 
& called to govern, are contented with the conſe- 
„ quence and gratifications that are afforded by 
* = pride of office and the trappings of great- 
« neſs (4).“ | | 


i . Mr. 
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Mr. Day's next political publication, which appeared in 1784, in 8vo, was entituled, 
* The Letters of Marius: or, Reflections upon the Peace, the Eaſt India. Bill, and the 
preſent Criſis.” Theſe letters were originally intended for the news-papers ; but, be- 
fore our Author had finiſhed the ſixth of the ſeries, the bulk was ſo far increaſed beyond 
his expectation, that he determined to lay them before the public in the form of a 
pamphlet, though the variety of their ſubjects rendered it impoſſible for him to give 
them the uniformity of a continued effay. The letters are eight in number, and the 
three former of them are addreffed to Dr. John Jeb. In the firſt, he pays a high and 
Juſt trjbute of applauſe to the Doctor for his zeal and exertions in the cauſe of the pub- 
lic; and in the ſecond and third he vindicates the rights of the people to a voice in every 
free government, and urges the expediency of a parliamentary reform. The fourth and 
fifth letters are addreſſed to the Earl of Stair, who is attacked with ſpirit on account of 
the gloomy forebodings which appeared in his political writings, and particularly for his 
wiſh, that the Eutbenaſia of the Engliſh Conſtitution might be a mild deſpotiſm, His 
Lordſhip is farther cenſured as a ſcoffer at public meaſures, a railer againſt public cha- 
raters, and a ſecret friend to arbitrary government. In the fixth letter, which is to the 
Earl of Shelburne, Mr. Day vindicates, with great ability, that nobleman's peace, with- 
out uſing the language of flattery. The ſubject of the ſeventh and eighth letters, which 
are addreſſed to Mr. Burke, is Mr. Fox's India Bill. With regard to this famous bill, 
our Author particularly inſiſts dn the inconſiſtency and injuſtice of attempting to ſeize 
upon the rights of the India Company, after a renewal of their charter had been granted 
in 1981 ; fince the allegations - againſt them were for male adminiſtration prior to that 
period. In the eighth letter, the character of Mr. Haſtings is touched with a very maſ- 
terly hand. If, upon the whole, the Letters of Marius“ ſhould not be deemed equal 
to the treatiſe on the Independence of America, it ſhould be remembered, that the cir- 
cumſtances of the times called for their ſpeedy publication, and that they contain many 
ingenious, ſpirited, and important obſervations. They diſplay, likewiſe, the writer's 
inflexible ingenuity, which could not be drawn into the vortex of any party (d). 
A few weeks after the appearance of this, work, Mr. Day publiſhed, in 8vo, the 
“ Fragment of an original Letter on the Slavery of the Negroes.” The letter had been 
written in the year 1576, at the requeſt of an American gentleman, who had defired to 
know our Author's ſentiments upon the ſubject, and profeſſed his intention of reſtoring 
all his own ſlaves to liberty, could he be convinced that duty required the ſacrifice. Mr, 
Day did not chooſe to produce the effay during the progreſs of the American conteſt, 
Nut, after that diſaſtrous war was happily. terminated, having ſhewn it to ſome particu- 
lar friends, they ſolicited him to conſent to its publication. After reflecting,“ ſays he, 
«© upon the ſubject, I have choſen to comply with their wiſhes, and preſent this frag- 
« ment to the public; becauſe, whatever diſcredit it brings upon my head, it may con- 
e tribute to eſtabliſh the ſincerity of my heart; and if a ſingle human being ſhould b 
« my means be reſtored to happinels, it is an ample recompence for all the dangers 
© may incur as an author. Should this eſſay ever reach America, it may perhaps diſ- 
« pleaſe thoſe who have not learned to diſcern friends from flatterers, and to diſtinguiſh 
« between the language of truth and calumny. Thoſe, on the contrary, who are en- 
& lightened by a more extenfive knowledge of human nature, may perhaps reſpect an 
« Engliſhman, who, after daring to aſſert their cauſe through all the varied events of 
6 the late revolution, dares now with equal intrepidity aſſert the cauſe of truth and juſ- 
« tice, and of that part of the human ſpecies whoſe-wrongs are yet unredreſſed, and al- 
© moſt unpitied (e).“ We need not ſay with what energy and ſpirit Mr. Day would 
write upon ſuch a ſubject. With what face, Sir,” ſays he to his correſpondent, “can 
« he who has never reſpected the rights of nature in another, pretend to claim them in 
« his own favour? How dare the inhabitants of the ſouthern colonies ſpeak of privileges 
« and juſtice? Is money of ſo much more importance than life? Or have the Americans 
© ſhared the diſpenſing power of St. Peter's ſucceſſors, to excuſe their own obſervance of 
« thoſe rules which they impoſe on others? If there be an object truly ridiculous in 
<< nature, it is an American patriot, ſigning reſolutions of independence with the one 
«© hand, and with the other brandiſhing a whip over his affrighted ſla ves (/).“ | 
Another political tract publiſhed by our Author in 1784, but which, on account of 
its coming out at the cloſe of the year, was, according to the cuſtom of book-ſellers, 
dated in the title page 1785, was, A Dialogue between a Juſtice of Peace and a Far- 
mer,” in 8v0. The two grand objects of this performance were to evince the neceſſity 


of a more equal repreſentation of the people, and to vindicate the rights of juries ig mat. 


ters of libels. Under. the firſt of theſe heads, Mr. Day took occaſion. to expoſe, with 
ſpirit, and with ſome degree of ſeverity, the poſitions advanced by Mr. Soame Jenyns, in 
his * Thoughts on a Parliamentary Reform,” and in his Diſquiſitions.“ He has like- 
wife defended Mr. Locke's principles of government againſt the objections of Dean 
Tucker. On the ſecond head, our Author maintains, with his uſual ability, that ir is 
the duty of a jury to inveſtigate the nature and tendency of the publication before them, 
that they may fulfil their oaths, and do juſtice to the accuſed ; and that they ought to 
find a general verdift, unleſs ſomething ariſes which involves them in irreſiſtible _ 
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This, however, he does not think to be a caſe which will oftener occur in the conſide- 
ration of libels, than in that of any other crime. A third edition of the Dialogue was 
publiſhed in 1786. . ; 

Mr. Day's laſt political publication, which appeared in 1788, was a Letter to Arthur 
Young, Eſq; on the bill then depending in parliament to prevent the exportation of 
wool. Mr. Young, in his Annals of Agriculture, had ſtrongly diſplayed the evil ten- 
deney of this bill; and Mr. Day took up the pen on the ſame fide of the queſtion, The 
act propoſed he conſidered as replete with miſchief and danger, and was of opinion, that 
it it might ſafely challenge the moſt oppreſſive regulations of the moſt deſpotic countries, 
without fearing to ſee its own merit impaired by the compariſon (g). Such having been 
his ſentiments concerning it, it is no wonder that he wrote againſt it with peculiar ani- 
mation. If we miſtake not, the efforts of Sir Joſeph Banks and other gentlemen, and 
the light diffuſed by various publications, were ſo far ſucceſsful, that the bill which ac- 
tually paſſed was in a great meaſure deprived of the original malignity of its nature. 
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We now advert to the character of Mr. Day as a miſcellaneous writer, or, to ſpeak 


more properly, as a writer on the ſubject of education. This was a ſubject in which his 
heart was deeply engaged, and the right management of which he was very ſolicitous to 
romote. He had a particular diſlike to the faſhionable modes of education that prevail 
in this country. Youth, he thought, ſhould be inſpired with a hardy ſpirit, both of 
paſſive and active virtue, and led to form ſuch habits of induſtry and fortitude as would 
produce a manly independence of character, and a mind ſuperior to the enticements of 
luxurious indulgence. With this view he wrote © The Hiſtory of Sandford and Merton, in 
12mo:” a work intended for the uſe of children; and the firſt volume of which appexred 
in 1783. In this volume he relates a variety of tales chiefly drawn from former ſources, 
but arranged and expreſſed in his own manner. Theſe narratives he has interwoven with 
a ſtory, in which two children and their tutor are the principal characters. The lan- 
uage is elegant wirhout departing from the ſimplicity which was neceſſary to render it 
intelligible to children; and the incidents are both well diverſified, and extremely pleaſing 
and inſtructive. In this work the method of teaching by experience isdiſplayed in ſe- 
veral ſtriking inſtances, and adopted with good effect (5). It has been thought that our 
author has inſiſted too much on the utility of employing children, even in the higher 
ranks of life, in manual operations. This object did not occur to us in reading the per- 
formance. The ſtory is hence rendered more intereſting and uſeful; and it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the' bringing up of young perſons to the ability of doing as much 
as poſſible for themſelves, may be of ſingular ſervice in the varied courſe of human 
events. In a converſation between . ſen. and the tutor, there are ſome ob- 
ſervatious concerning the excellency of the Chriſtian Religion as adapted to the inſtruction 
and comfort of the poor, which we ſhould have inſerted with peculiar pleaſure, had not 
the book been ſo well known, and of ſuch eaſy accels | 
The ſecond volume of © The Hiſtory of Sandford and Merton“ appeared in 1786. 
In this volume, Mr. Day added to the reputation he had gained by the former one; and 
it will be the fault of young perſons if they do not receive from it much improvement. 
“ The ſenſible and ingenious author,” ſay the Monthly Reviewers, “ poſſeſſes in great 
c perfection the happy art of conveying uſeful information, juſt and manly ſentiments, 
c and important precepts, in the form of dialogue and ſtory. Excellent leſſons of 


* hardy temperance, activity, humanity, generoſity, and piety ; rational views of Soci- 


1 Ibid. vol. R 
Arr. P+ 361. 


« ety; and, withal, many articles of inſtrudtion in ſcience, are, in this little volume, 
& agreeably wrought up into the form of a narration (i).“ We cannot help mentioning, 
that the account of young Merton's viſit at his father's houſe, of the influence of polite 
company upon him, and of his ill uſage of his friend Sandford, is admirably written, and 
exhibits a fine picture of the ſentiments and manners that too much prevail in faſhionable 
life. The fourth edition of the firſt yolume of Sandford and Merton was publiſhed in 
1787, and the ſecond edition of the ſecond volume in 1788. 

Mr. Day's next production was © The Hiſtory of Little Jack,” which was inſerted in 
The Children's Miſcellany,” printed for Mr. Stockdale ; and the preface to which was 
drawn up by our Author, with his uſual good ſenſe and ſolicitude for the welfare of the 
riſing generation. Soon after (in 1788) © Little Jack” was ſeparately given to the 
public, in a ſmall volume, embelliſhed with twenty-two wooden cuts. 'The.moral of the 
ſtory, which is entertaining, and diſplays the good effects of activity, induſtry, ſobriety, 
and honeſty, is, “that it is of very little conſequence how a man comes into the world, 
„provided he behaves well, and diſcharges his duty when he is in it (c).“ 

In 1789, a few weeks before Mr. Day's deceaſe, was publiſhed the third volume of 
The Hiſtory of Sandford and Merton ;”* with regard to which it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
the ſtory is carried on with the ſame ability, variety, entertainment, and inſtruction that 
were diſplayed in the preceding volumes. The reconciliation between Sandford and Mer- 
ton is begun and completed in a moment; the bad habits of the latter are corrected; and 
he returns to his father's houſe with this concluſion ; that he had been taught, and particu- 
larly by Sandford's example, * how much better it is to be uſeful than rich or fine; bow 
much more amiable to be good than to be great.“ | ha 
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If Mr. Day's life had been continued, he would undoubtedly have exerted his talents 


in farther productions for the benefit of mankind. Perhaps he might have reſumed 


* The Hiſtory of Sandford and Merton,“ and have conducted them up to years of man- 
hood. But though his premature death muſt ever be regreted, his ſurviving friends 


will have the conſolation of reflecting, that he lived long enough to exhibit a pattern of 
diſintereſted virtue, and ardent philanthropy, which, it is hoped, 


cannot be uſeleſs to 
the world.] NN K. 
DEE (Joux) a perſon famous in the XVIth century for his extenſive learning, 
more eſpecially in the Mathematical Sciences; but withal extremely credulous, extrava- 
gantly vain, and a moſt deluded enthuſiaſt. He was deſcended from an ancient family of 
that name in Radnorſhire (a): his father's name was Rowland Dee, a perſon in good 
circumſtances, and, as Mr. Wood tells us, a Vintner in Londer (5). He was born July 
13th, 1527 (c), at London, and, after ſome time ſpent at ſchool there, and at Chelmſ- 
ford in I-flex, he was, in the year 1542, ſent to St. John's College at Cambridge, where 
he applied himſelf, as he aſſures us, with wonderful diligence to his ſtudies (d)[ 4). In 
the month of May 1 547, he went into the Low-Countries, on purpoſe to converſe with 
Gemma Friſius, Gerardus Mercator, Gaſper a Mirica, Antonius Gogava, Sc.; and, 
either at the cloſe of that year, or the beginning of the next, returned to Cambridge (e), 
where, upon the erecting of Trinity College by King Henry the VIIIth, he was choſen 
one of the Fellows (7), and entered the new College with great applauſe; which fair 
reputation he held not long [BJ. In 1548 he had the degree of Maſter of Arts (g); but 
being poſſeſſed with a roving diſpoſition, diſturbed with the injurious reports that were 
ſpread of him, or deſirous of making the Mathematical Knowledge he had acquired, by 
indefatigable diligence, more conſpicuous, he again left England the ſame year, and 
went to the Univerſity of Louvain, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf extremely, fo that 
he was viſited by the Duke of Mantua, by Don Lewis de la Cerda, afterwards Duke 
of Medinaceli, and other perſons of great rank (H). While he remained there, Sir 
William Pickering was his pupil (i); and in this Univerſity, it is probable, he had the 
degree of Doctor of Laws conferred upon him, though it does not certainly appear. 
July 15th, 1550, he went from thence to Paris, where, in the College of Rheims, he 


[4] With wonderful diligence to his fludies]. We 
have the lite of this extzaordinary perſon written in 
ſeveral languages and by various hands, which ſhews, 
that, notwithſtanding all his errors and follies, it was 
thought a point of conſequence, not to our own only, 
but to the literary hiſtory of all Europe, that a juſt 


account of his life and labours ſhould be preſerved (1). 


This may apologize for the pains taken in this article, 
which we dare aſſure the reader, is both fuller and 
more correct than any thing that has been yet publiſhed 
concerning him; but, at the ſame time we muſt rea- 
dily acknowledge, that the greateit part of it is founded 
on that excellent Latin lite of this author, publiſhed 
by Dr. Thomas Smith, compared, however, through- 
out with many other writers of our own and other na- 


tions, and with Mr, Dee's own writings. He appears 


from them, as from every thing elſe that relates to him, 
to have been a man vain and-conceited in the higheſt 


degree, of which it will be judged no ſmall proof, that 


he drew and exhibited to his friends an ample ſcheme 
of his pedigree, which he pretended to deduce from 
Roderick the Great, . Prince of Wales. Anthony 
Wood ſays, that bis father Rowland Dee was a Vint- 
ner, as is mentioned in the text, Dr. Smith, who was 
much better informed, contents himſelf with obſerving, 
and that, perhaps, from conjecture oaly, this Rowland 
Dee was a_ man in good circumſtances ; but we are 
elſewhere told, which is probably the truth, that his 
father was a menial ſervant to King Henry VIII, and 
that ſome way or, other he had been indifferently treated 
at Court, which recommended his family in a peculiar 
manner to the deſcendants of this Monarch (2). 
very learned perſon, who was acquainted with our 
author's perſon and family, tells us, that he was de- 
ſcended from the Dees of Nanty Groes, and that the 
name was originally written Du, which in the Britiſh 
language ſignifies black (3). It appears from ſome of 
aur author's correſpondencies, that he was ſometimes 
ſtiled by others, aod perhaps wrote himſelf, Dey in- 
lead of Dee. As to the life he led at Cambridge, 
take it in his own words (4): * Anno 1542, I was ſent 
© by my father Rowland Dee to the univerſicie of 
Cambridge, there to begin with Logick, and ſo to 
© proceed in the learning of good aris and ſciences, 
© for I had before been meetly well furniſhed with un- 
« derſtanding of the Latin tongue, I being then ſome- 
* what above fifteen years old, In the years 4543, 
0 


them to his college at his departure (5). 


ſhake off in the ſpace of threeſcore years after. 
this accident it happened ſoon after his removal from 


* 


© 1544, 1545, I was fo vehemently bent to ſtudie, 
* that for thoſe years I did inviolably keep this order, 
© only to ſleep four hours every night; to allow to 
meat and drink, and ſome refreſhing after, two hours 
© every day; and of the other eighteen hours, all, 
© except the time of going to, and being at the divine 
© ſervice, was ſpent in my ſtudies and learning.“ 
(B] Pich Far reputation be beld not long.] He 
brought over with bim from the Low Countries ſeveral 
mathematical inſtruments, made by the direction of 
Gemma Friſius, together with a pair of great globes 
made by Gerard Mercator, with other things of conſi- 
derable value; of ell which he not only freely granted 
the uſe to his fellow ſtudents, but made a preſent of 
wever 
his afliduity in making aſtronomical obſervations, which, 
in thoſe days, were always underſtood as connected 
with the defire of penetrating into futurity, brought 
ſome ſuſpicion upon him, which was fo far increaſed 
by a very ſingular accident that befel him, as to draw 
the imputation of a Conjurer, which he could never 
As to 


St, John's, and being choſen one of the Fellows of 
Trinity, and he relates it thus (6): I was out of St. 
© John's College, choſen to be one of the Fellows of 
« Trinity-college, at the firſt erection thereof by King 
© Henry VIII. I was alſo affigned there to be the 
* Under Reader of the Greek tongue, Mr. Pember being 
* the Chief Greek Reader then in Trinity-college. 
© Hereupon, I did ſet forth, and it was ſeen of the 
© univerlity, a Greek Comedy of Ariſtophanes, named 
in Greek Eipnyn, in Latin Pax, with the performance 
* of the Scarabceus, or beetle, his flying up to Jupiter's 
palace with a man and his baſket of victuals on her 
* back, whereat was great wondering, and many vain 
rts ſpread abroad, of the means how that was 
effected. He adds—— In that college alſo by 
* my advice and my endeavours divers ways uſed with 
* allthe other colleges, was their Chriſtmas Magiſtrate, 
* firſt named and confirmed an Emperor. The firſt 
was one Mr. Thomas Dun, a very goodly man of 
* perſon, ſtature, and complexion, aud well learned 
* allo. They which yet live, and were hearers and 
* beholders then, can ieſtiſy more than is meet here to 
© be written of theſe my boyiſh attempts, and exploits 

* {cholaſtical,? ' | | 
read 
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read lectures upon Euclids Elements, with prodigious applauſe ; and very great offers 
were made him in caſe he would have accepted a Profe ſſorſhip in that Univerſity ; which, 


however, he refuſed (#). 


In 1551 he returned into England, was well received by Sir 


John Cheke, introduced to Mr. Secretary Cecil, and even to King Edward himſelf, from 
whom he firſt received a penſion of one hundred crowns a year, which was afterwards 
exchanged for a grant of the Rectory of Upton upon Severne, his Majeſty's preſentation 


ro which he received May gth, 1553 (/). 


In the next reign he was, for ſome time, very 


kindly treated, as having, in his youth, been fellow-{tudent with ſome of Queen Mary's 
principal Miniſters; but, however, it was not long that he continued in this ſituation, a 
charge being brought againſt him, of a very high nature, upon which he was committed 
to ſafe cuſtody, and in very great danger of his life () [C]. At length, however, 
throvgh the juſtice and clemency of King Philip and Queen Mary, he obtained his 
liberty, and preſented a memorial to Queen Mary, for preſerving ancient writings and 
monuments (x), and for recovering ſuch as were in danger of periſhing; which, affuredly, 
was a very good deſign, and would have been attended with conſequences very favoura- 
ble to literature, if it had taken eſſect. By what accident it was hindered we have not 
any account: yet, that Mr. Dee was a perſon well qualified to execute what he pro- 
poſed, and ſupported his requeſt by very weighty and rational arguments, the reader 


may perceive by his Memorial, which is inſerted in the notes [D]. 


[C] Aud in very great danger of hit life.) At the very 
entrance of Queen Mary's reign, Mr. Dee entered into 


ſome correſpondence with ſeveral of the Lady Eliza- 


beih's principal ſervants, while ſhe was at Woodſtock 
and at Milton, which being obſerved, and the natute of 


his correſpondence not known, two informers, whoſe 


names were Ferrys and Prideaux, charged him with 


practiſing againſt the Queen's life by inchantments, 


upon Which he was {eized at Hampton-Court, while 
his lodgings in London were ſearched and ſealed, and, 
after being ſome time in confinement, he was examined 
upon four articles by Sir John Bourne, then Secretary 
of State; afterwards upon eighteen more, before the 
Privy Council; next he was transferred to London, 
and underwent an examination before the Lord Chiet- 
Juſtice Brooke of the Common-Pieas, which did not 
pre ent his being brought into the Star-Chamber, 
where, after a trial, being diſcharged of all ſuſpicion 
of treaſon, he was turned over to Biſhop Bonner, to 
ſee if he could find any hereſy in bim. In the Biſhop 
of London's priſon he was bedfello'y to Barthlet Gicen 
who was burned for his firm adherence to the Prote- 
ſlant faith. As to Mr. Dee, his religious notions did 
not lead him to burning; ſo that after this tedious per- 
ſecution, Auguſt 19, 1555, he was, by an order of 
Council, reſtored to his liberty; eatering into a re- 
cognizance, however, to appear the firſt and laſt days 
in the enſuing term, and for his good behaviour (7). 

[D] By his memorial, <wbich is inferted in the notes. ] 
The reaſons which may juſtify our inſerting the follows 
ing paper are mentioned in the text, to which we 
will add here, that, if our author may be relied upon, 
that famous treatiſe of Cicero, the loſs of which is ſo 
much regretted by the learned world, was once extant 
in this kingdom, which is a fact not generally known. 
In this our author Dee ſollowed the example of che ce- 
lebrated John Leland, who was very zealous and 
active for the ſame purpoſe: neither is poſterity barely 
indebted to them for their good intentions, hut owes 
them likewiſe much 'in their private capacities, for 


_ preſerving many valuable manuſcripts, that have come 


down even to our time. But to return to the point. 


A ſupplication to Queen Mary by John Dee, for the 


recovery and preſervation of antient writers and mo- 
numents. Dated the fifteenth of January, 15 56 (8). 


To the Queen's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, 
N moſt humble wiſe complaining, beſeecheth your 
1 Highneſs, your faithful and loving ſubject John 
Dee, Gent. to have in remembrance how, that among 
the exceeding many molt lamentable diſpleaſutes that 
have of late happened unto this realm, through the ſub- 
verting of religious houſes, and the diſſolution of other 
agemblies of godly and learned men, it bath been, 
and for ever, among all learned ſtudents, ſhall be, 
udged not for the leaſt calamity, the ſpoil and de- 
uction of fo many and fo notable libraries, wherein 
lay the treaſure of all antiquity, and the everlaſtin 
ſeeds of continual excellency, within this your G 


realm, But albeit that in thoſe days, many a precious 
Vor. V. | | 


Upon the acceſſion 
of 


jewel, and antient monument, did utterly periſh, as 
at Canterbury did that wonderful work of the ſage and 
eloquent Cicero, de Republica; and in many other 
places the like: yet if in time great and ſpeedy 
diligence be ſhewed, the remanents of ſuch incre- 
dible ſtore, as well of writers theological, as in all 
other liberal ſciences, might be ſaved and recovered, 
which now, in your Grace's realm, being diſp erſed 
and fcatiered, yea, and many of them, in the un» 
learned men's hands, do fii!l yet in this time of recon- 
ciliation daily periſh, and perchance of purpoſe by ſome 
envious perſon encloſed in walls, or buried in the 
ground, to the great injury of the famous and worthy 
authors, and the pitiful hindrance of the learned in 
this your Higbneſs's realm, whoſe travailes, watchings, 
and pains, might greatly be relieved and eaſed; tor 
that ſuch doubts and points of learning as much cum- 
ber and vex their heads, are moſt pithily, in ſuch old 
monuments, debated and diſcuſſed, Therefore your 
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ſaid ſuppliant maketh moſt humble petition unto your 


Majeſty, that it might ſtand with your good-will and 
pleaſure, ſuch order and means to take place, as your 
ſaid ſuppliant hath deviſed, for the recovery and con- 
tinual preſervation of all ſuch worthy monuments as 
are yet extant, either in this your Grace's realm of Eng- 
land, or elſewhere in the moſt part of all Chriſtendome. 
Whereby your Highneſs ſhall have a molt notable li- 
brary, learning wonderfully be advanced, the pailing 
excellent works of our fore-fathers from rot and wo;ms 
preſerved, and alſo hereafter, continually, the whole 
realm may, through your Grace's goodneſs, uſe and 
enjoy the whole incomparable treaſure fo preſerved, 
where now ro one ſtudent, no, nor any one college, 
hath half a dozen of thoſe exccllent jewels; but the 
whole ſtock and ſtore thereof drawing nigh to utter 
deſtruction and extinguiſhing, will here and there, by 
private men's neglige ce, and ſometimes malice, ma- 
ny a famous and excellent author's book 15 rent, burnt, 
or ſ.ffercd to rot and decay. And your ſaid ſuppliant 
is ſo much the more willing to move this ſuit unto 
your Highneſs, for that by his ſaid device, your 
Graces {aid library might, in very few years, moſt 
plentifully be furniſhed, and that without 'any one 
penny charge unto your Majeſty, or doing injury to 
any creature. Finally, in the erecting of this your 
Library Royal, your Grace ſhall follow the footſteps 
of all the famous and godly princes of old time, and 
alſo do like the worthy Governors of Chriſtendom at 
theſe days, but far ſurmour.ting them all, both in the 
ſtore of rare monuments, and likewiſe in the incredible 
fruit, which of this your Highneſs's act, will follow 
ere it be long. The metit whereof ſhall redound to 
your Majeſty's honourable and everlaſting fame here on 
earth, and undoubtedly in Heaven be highly rewarded, 
as knoweth God, whom your ſaid ſuppliant moſt 
heartily beſcecheth, long to preſerve your Grace in all 
proſperity. ' Amen | 


| Tniptimis, The Queen's Majeſty's commiſſion to be 
granted for the feeing and peruſing of all places within 


| 2 her Grace's realm, where any notable or excellent 


monue 
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of Queen Elizabeth, at the deſire of Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Lei- 

| ceſter, he delivered ſomewhat upon the principles of the ancient Aſtrologers, about the 
N election of a fit day for the coronation of the Queen (9); and, as ſtrange and ridiculous 
f ©" as this may ſeem in our times, yet it is very certain, that, by theſe notions, he recom- 
mended himſelf to the potent favourite before mentioned, and to ſeveral others of the 
Nobility, nay, and to the Queen herſelf, in ſuch a degree, that ſhe promiſed ro be 
kinder to him than her brother King Edward had been, and actually afforded ſome very 
extraordinary marks of her notice and favour [E J. He was, by this time, become an 
author ; but, as the learned author of his life very well obſerves, a little unluckily ; 
for his books were ſuch as ſcarcely any pretended to underſtand ; and though he tells us 
(p) Vita Joannis himſelf, that Queen Elizabeth condeſcended to be his ſcholar (p), and to receive his 
n. inſtructions, as to the concealed ſenſe of them, yet it does not appear that ſhe reaped 
any great benefit from this aſſiduity. As his talent lay, in a great meaſure, in treating 

myſterious ſubjects in ſo obſcure manner, that his words ſeem ſcarcely to convey any 

meaning, ſo the rewards that were beſtowed upon him proved of the like nature, the 

Queen making him a promiſe of the Deanery of Glouceſter, which was, notwithſtand- 

ing, conferred upon Mr. Man, when he was ſent Ambaſſador to Spain ; and other gifts, 

of the like kind, to Mr. Dee proved of no ſervice to him, though it is likely that, from 

(s) Comp. Re- time to time, he had preſents made him in ready money (q). In the ſpring of the year 
he call, ch. W. 1564, he went abroad again, to preſent the book which he dedicated to the then 
(-) Vita Joannis Emperor Maximilian, and returned into England in the ſummer (r); in the courſe of 
Dee, p. 1. which journey he was ſo ſerviceable to the Marchioneſs of Northampton, that ſhe 
remained his conſtant patroneſs ever after. In 1568, by the advice, as he ſays, of 
Secretary Cecil, he engaged the Earl of Pembroke to preſent the Queen with his Pro- 
pædumata Aphoriſtica (s), which was graciouſly received; and, on his preſenting one to 
FEI. No. 1. the Earl himſelf, he gave him twenty pounds (7). In 1570 Sir Henry Billingſley's tranſ- 
(O compend. lation of Euclid appeared, with our author's preface before it, and enriched throughout 
Rehearf. ch. iv. with his notes, which did him much more honour than all his other performances, as they 
(s) Seethe cata» furniſhed inconteſtible proofs of a more than ordinary {kill in the Mathematicks (2). In 


() See the cata- 
logue in note 


togue, No , vi. 1571 we find him in Lorrain; where falling grievouſly ſick, and in great danger of death, 
| the Queen was graciouſly pleaſed to ſend him two Phyſicians, and to afford him other 
(w) Comp. Re- marks of royal beneficence (w). After his return to England, he ſettled himſelf in his 
hearfal, ch. in. houſe at Mortlake, where he continued to proſecute his ſtudies with extraordinary dili- 
gence ; and with great induſtry, and at a large expence, collected a noble library, con- 
fiſting of the moſt curious books in all ſciences, and a very numerous and valuable collec- 


% 


monument may be found, or is known to be. And 
the ſaid monument, or monuments, ſo found and had 
by the ſaid Commiſſioner, then of the former poſleflor 
in the Queen's Majeſty's name to be borrowed, and ſo, 
nevertheleſs, to be reſtorable to the ſaid former poſ- 
ſeſſor, after ſuch convenient time, wherein, of every 
ſuch monument, one fair copy may be written, if the 
ſaid former poſſeſſor be diſpoſed to have his ſaid monu- 
ment or monuments again; and thereupon, either he 
or his aſſigus, do, at the ſaid library, the place where- 
of is by the Queen's Grace to be appointed, demand 
the ſaid monument or monuments by bill aſſigned with 
the hand of the ſaid Commiſſioner, wherein both the 
name or names of the ſaid monument or monuments, 
ie, or are, particularly expreſſed; and alſo the con- 
venient time for the ſaid reſtitution preſcribed. 

That it may be referred to my Lord Cardinal's 
Grace, and the nex. Synod, to conclude an order for 
the allowance of all neceſſary cliarges, as well toward 
the riding and journeying for the recovery of the ſaid 
worthy monuments, as alſo for the copying out of the 
ſame, and framing of neceſſary ſtalls, deſks, and preſ- 
ſes, meet for the preſervation and uſe of the ſaid mo- 
numents, in the Queen's Majeſty's library aforeſaid. 

That the ſaid commiſſion be with ſpeed diſpatched, 
for three cauſes eſpecially : Firſt, leſt after this mo- 
tion made, the ſpreading of it abroad might cauſe 
many of them to hide, and convey their good and 
antient writers, which, nevertheleſs, were very un- 
godly done, and a certain token that ſuch are not ſin- 
cere lovers of learning. Secondly, that by the 
travel of theſe three months, February, March, and 
April next, going before the Synod in May next ap- 

inted, the ſaid Synod may have proof, where- 
\#- to conjecture how this matter will take ſucceſs, 
And thirdly, upon the ſaid trial of three months, the 

roportion of the charges in riding and writing, may 
the better be weighed what they willin manner amount 
unto, 

A meet place to be forthwith appointed for the ſaid 
monuments to be ſent unto, until the ſaid library may 
be made apt in all poiuts neceſſary; and that, in this 
| L 


A 


* 


ſaid place, be fore, or at, the ſaid Synod time, the 
ſaid monuments may be viewed and peruſed, accordin 
to the pleaſure of my Lord Cardinal's Grace, — 
the ſaid next Synod. 

Finally, that by farther device of your ſaid ſuppliant 
John Dec, God granting him his life and health, all 
the famous and worthy monuments that are in the no- 
tableſt libraries beyond the ſea, (as in the Vatican at 
Rome, S. Marci at Venice, and the like at Bononia, 
Florence, Vienna, Cc.) ſhall be procured unto the 
ſaid library of our Sovereign Lady and Queen, the 
charges thereof, beſide the journeying, to ſtand in the 
copying of them out and the carriage into this realm 
only, And as concerning all other authors printed, 
that they likewiſe ſhall be gotten, in wonderful abun- 
dance, their carriage only into this realm to be 
chargeable, : 

[LE] Some wery extraordinary marks of her notice and 


Favour.) That account which our author has given 


us of his own life, very juſtly claims entire credit, for 
reaſons that will appear hereafter. In this he affirms, 
that William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and Lord 
Robert Dudley, carried him to Queen Elizabeth at 
Whitehall before her coronation, when ſhe took him 
to her ſervice, and promiſed that where her brother 
had given him a crown ſhe would give him a noble. 
Her Majeſty alſo gave directions to Dr. Matthew Par- 
ker Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to grant Mr, Dee 
a diſpenſation for er joying the rectories of Upton and 
Long Lednam for ten years, as well as any other that 
he ſhould obtain within that term. The Queen alſo 
promiſed him the Maſterſhip of St. Catherine's, upon 
the removal or death of Dr. Mallet who was then poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, notwithſtanding which, however, it was 
afterwards given to Dr. Wilſon. One may hence 
collect, that he had frequent employment given him, 
upon which theſe pretenſions were founded, but that, 
notwithſtanding, his credit at Court was not ſufficient 
to overcome = publick odium he lay under, and 
which was the true cauſe of his milling theſe and other 


greater preſerments (9). 
| tion 


(9) Comp. Re- 
hearſall, ch. 16. 


omp. Re- 
U, ch. 16. 


(ro) Vita Joan- 
nis Dee, p. 17. 
Compend. Re- 
hearſall, ch. vii. 


(11) Strype's 
Annals, Vol. II, 
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(12) Hooke's 
oſthumous 
Works, P. 206. 


(13) Camden, 
Annal. Eliz. 
P. 272, 
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tion of manuſcripts, moſt of which were afterwards diſperſed and loſt (x) FJ. In 1572 ( Woods A. 
the appearance of 'a new ſtar, occaſioned, according to the humour of that age, many 
ſtrange, and ſome very ſuperſtitious ſpeculations, the true principles of Aſtronomy being 
but indifferently underſtood. We need not wonder, when fo fair an opportunity offered, 
that our author ſhould make a diſplay of his abilities among the reſt (y) ; but it certainly () vita Joannis 
deſerves to be remembered to his honour, that the learned Camden, taking notice, in his 
hiſtory of this phænomenon, was pleaſed, at the ſame time, to ſpeak of Mr. Dee with 
great reſpe& (2) [G. On the 16th of March, 1575, the Queen, attended by many of (, ana. Elz. 
her Nobility, went to Mr. Dee's houſe, in order to have ſeen his library; but being in- b. 272. 

formed, that his wife had been buried but a few hours before, ſhe declined going into 
the houſe, yet deſired him, however, to bring out a glaſs, but of what kind we find no 
where expreſſed, which had occaſioned much diſcourſe; which he accordingly did; ſhewed 


her the properties of it, and explained to her Majeſty their cauſes, in order to wipe off 


then. Oxon. 
Vol. IL. col. 143 


Dee, p. 5, 6. 


the aſperſion under which he had ſo long laboured, of being a Magician (a). In 1577 (0 Comp. Re- 
a comet appeared, which ſtruck weak minds with great apprehenſions, and made way for 
many wild and groundleſs predictions, which met with much more notice than they de- 


ſerved. 


Upon this occaſion Queen Elizabeth ſent for Mr. Dee to Windſor, where, for 


three days together, according as ſhe had leiſure, ſhe heard his diſcourſes upon that ſub- 
ject (5). He made many obſervations of this comet, and intended to have publiſhed the ( vita joannis 
reſult of them, but his papers are loſt, and Dr. Smith very truly obſerves, that Aſtronomy Pee, p. 18. 

will not much ſuffer by their miſcarriage (c); for, with all his learning, he was certainly () This comet 
one of the moſt ſuperſtitious and credulous men that age produced. Ihe Queen, how- 
ever, was ſo well pleaſed with the pains he took upon this occaſion, that ſhe gave him very exactiy. 
her promiſe he ſhould not be interrupted in his lucubrations, and that, notwithſtanding 
the vulgar reports to his prejudice, he might depend upon her royal protection in the 
proſecution of his ſtudies (d). In the ſucceeding year her Majeſty, being greatly indiſ- (4) Comp. Re- 
poſed, he was ſent abroad to confer with the German Phyſicians, and upon this and other Weartal, ch. v. 
occaſions, received, as he has left inconteſtible evidence to prove, ſome very memorable to- 
kens of the Queen's affording countenance to his endeavours; though certainly they were none 
of the wiſeſt, and could be excuſed only by the honeſty of his intention (e HJ. InreſpeR ( vita Joannis 
to Dee, p. 13. 


F] Me of which were afterward: diſperſed and 
loft.) This library of his conſiſted of four thouſand 
books, of which above a fourth part were manuſcripts. 
He had ſpent nearly forty years in collecting them, and 
they had been valued by thoſe who were good judges 
at two thouſand pounds (10). Amongſt his inſtruments 
there was a quadrant made by the famous Richard 
Chancellor, of five foot ſemidiameter ; two globes of 
Mercator's, a loadſtone of great value, a very curious 
clock, a great collection of original Iriſh records, the 
like collection of Welſh — 4 grants, donations, 
and pedigrees; a box full of ſeals, and other curio- 
ſities of the ſame kind. A great part of theſe he ſays 
he took out of the corner of a church, where many of 
them had been ſpoiled and rotted, by the falling of 
the rain continually upon them 8. the decayed 
roof, He does not tell us what church this was, but I 
have reaſon to believe that it was Wigmore chapel, 
becauſe I find that he applied himſelf to Sir William 
Cecil afterwards Lord Burleigh, for an order to Mr. 
Harley, Keeper of the Records in that chapel, to be 
allowed the liberty of examining and tranſcribing 
them (11). He had likewiſe a large chemical labo- 
ratory, the materials of which coſt him upwards of two 
hundred pounds. It was upon his leaving the kingdom 
in 1583, as is afterwards related in the text, that the 
populace, who always believed him to be a conjurer, 
and one who dealt with the devil, broke into his 
houſe at Mortlake, where they tore, and deſtroyed 
many things, and diſperſed the reſt, part of which, 
with great difficulty, and by the help of publick autho- 
rity, he recovered, but the reſt were totaly loſt, at 
leaſt to him, We may judge from the expence he was 
at in making and procuring this colleQion, that he ob- 
tained occaſionally, very conſiderable bouniies from the 
Queen, or from her Miniſters, ſince it does nut appear 
that any,yreat fortune was left him by his father, and 
he was beſides, as might be very eaſily proved, a very 
expenſive man (12). 

[G] Was pleaſed at the ſame time to ſpeak of Mr. Dee 
with great reſpe.] This paſſage in Camden, being 
both fingular and ſhort, the reader will perhaps be 
pleaſed to ſer, as it gives us ſome light into our author's 
notions as an aſtronomer (13), * I know not whether 
it be worth while, ſays he, to mention that which all 
© Hiſtoriographers of our time have recorded, viz. 
That in November, a new Star appeared in Caſſio- 


+ pea's Chair, which, as myſelf obſerved, in brightneſs 


© exceeded Jupiter in the perigee of his excentrick 
© and epicycle. It continued in the ſame place full 
* ſixteen months, being carried about with the diurnal 
* motion of the Heaven, Thomas Diggs and John 
Dee, two famous mathematicians amongſt us, have 
learnedly proved, by the docttine of parallaxes, that 
© it was in the celeſtial, not in the elementary region, 
© and were of opinion, that it diſappeared by a little 
© and little, by aſcending. 
© eight months, all men perceived it to grow leſs 
and leſs, Theodore Beza, wittily, applied it to the 
* ftar which appeared at the birth of Chriſt, and the 
* ſlaughter of bs infants under Herod, and admoniſhed 
* Charles IX, King of France, who had acknowledged 
© himſelf author of the maſſacre of Paris, to beware in 
© this verſe, 
, 


© Tu vero, Herodes ſanguinolente, time. 


Nor was he out in his conjecture. For in the ih 
* month after the diſappearing of this ſtar, after lon 
and horrible pains, he died of exceſſive bleeding.“ 

[A] By the honefly of his intention.) It is certain, 
that, according as manners and cuſtoms vary in ſe- 
veral ages, people are apt to change the notions of 
things, which muſt be an excuſe for our venturing to 
cenſure that ſingular reſpect which was paid to our au- 
thor by Queen Elizabeth, and the principal perſons of 
her court. To juſtify theſe cenſures, we muſt have re- 
courſe to his own pen where ſpeaking, or rather writ- 
ing, of what he did in the year 1577, and the next year, 
he delivers bimſelf thus (14). My careful and faith- 
* ful endeavour was with great ſpeed required, as by 
divers meſſages ſent to me one after another in one 
morning, to prevent the miſchief which divers of her 
: 1. Privy Council ſuſpected to be intended a- 
* gainſt her Majeſty's perſon, by means of a certain 
* 1mage of wax, with a great pin ſtuck into it, about 
© the Freat of it, found in Linculn's-Inn-Fields, &c. 
© wherein I did ſatisſie her Majeſty's deſire, and the 
Lords of the honourable Privy-Gouncil within tew 
* hours, in godly and artificial manner, as the honour- 
able Mr. Secretary Wilſon, whom at the leaſt I re- 
* quired to bave by me a witneſs of the proceedings, 
* which his Honour, before me, declared to her Ma- 
« jeſty, then fitting without the Privy Park, by the 
© landing place at Richmond, the honourable Earl of 
* Leiceſter being allo by. 

s My 


hearſall, ch. ix. 


Was obſerved by 
Tycho Brahe 


*Tis certain, that after 


(rg) Compend. 
Rehcarſall, Ch. v. 


() Compendi- 
ons Rellearſall, 
ch. iv. 


( o) See the cata- 
logue of his 
Works, No. 3. 
Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 19. 


(>) Compendi- 
ous Rehearſall, 
ch. rv. 


(:)SubAuzuſtol. 


(Y See this fully 
proved in note 


LI. 
(7) Strype's An- 
nals, Vol IL 


PP- 354, 255» 


(15) Leiceſter's 
Common - 
wealth, P. 31. 


(16) Sec the ca- 
talogue of his 
Works, No. 38. 
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to this, the Queen muſt have been very thoroughly ſatisfied z and, as ſhe was a very wiſe 
Princeſs, and could judge perfectly of the diſpoſitions of men, ſhe kaew how to diſpoſe 
them to her ſervice, of what kind ſoever they were; and of this it may be, thai few 
berrer inſtances can be given than in our author, whoſe parts, learning, and application 
were equally extraordinary, and might have performed great things, it under the direc- 
tion of a ſoand and ſolid judgment. This, certainly, the Queen ſometimes Jaboured to 
ſupply z for September 17, 1580, as ſhe came from Richmond to London in her coach, 
ſhe took Mortlake in the way, and ſceing Mr. Dee at his door, beckoned him to come to 


ber, and, when he was at the coach-ſide, pulled off her glove, gave him her hand to kiſs, _ 


deſired him to come oftener to Court, and to let her know, by ſome of her Privy-Chams 
ber, that he was there (F). At this time it is highly probable that ſhe gave him a 
hint of her defire to be thoroughly informed as to her title to countries diſcovered in 
different parts of the globe, by ſubjects of England, or perſons employed in the ſervice 
of any of her predeceſſors; to which the indefatigable Mr. Dee applied himſelf with ſuch 
vigour, that, on the 3d of October following, he preſented to the Queen, in her garden 
at Richmond, two large rolls, in which thoſe countries were geographically deſcribed, and 
hiſtorically explained; with the addition of all the teſtimonies and authorities neceſſary 
to ſupport them from records, and other authentick vouchers. Theſe the Queen very 
graciouſly received, and, after dinner, the ſame day, conferred with Mr. Dee about 
them in the preſence of ſome of the Privy Council, and of the Lord Treaſurer eſpecially 
(g). That wiſe man ſeemed not to have an high opinion of them, bu: the Queen di- 
rected him to peruſe and examine them, which he did, and then returned them to Mr. 
Dee, on the 1oth of the ſame month; and the ſame day, about five in the afternoon, 
the Queen came to our author's houſe, called for him, and told him, that the Treaſurer 
highly approved of the pains he had taken, and of what he had performed in this re- 
ſpect for her ſervice (%). This work of his, for a copy of which, he affures us, he was 
offered one hundred pounds, but refuſed it, as a thing improper for him to grant, is (till 
preſerved in the Cotton Library (i). His next employment, of conſequence enough to 
be remembered, was about the reformation of the Calendar, which, though it never took 
effe, yet was one of the belt of his performances, did him the moſt credit with thoſe 
who were the belt judges (4), and procured him the honour of many converſations with 
the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, who not only vouchſafed to read his book very carefully, but 
alſo wrote his ſentiments upon it to his ſon Sir Robert Cecil (H, who likewiſe made notes 
upon it; and, though it was never publiſhed, yet it has paſſed through the hands of ſe- 
veral of our moſt eminent Mathematicians with fingular approbation, conſidering the 
time in which it was compoſed [II. | 


4 | We 


who, notwithſtanding he gave a large number of 
manuſcripts to the Bodleian Library, kept this never- 
theleſs in his own hands, till fn the year 1635 he be- 
ſtowed it upon Mr. John Barber, from whom it was 
purchaſed by Elias Aſhmole, Eiq; and remains till 
amongſt the manuſcripts beſtowed by him on ihe 
Univerſity of Oxford (17). At the time it was com- 
poſed and preſented to the Lord Treaſurer, it was 


© My dutiful ſervice was done in the diligent con- 
ference, which, by her Majeſty's commandment, 
I had with Mr. Dr. Bayley, her Majeſty's phyſi- 
cian, about her Majeſty's grievous pangs and pains, 
by reaſon of tooth-ache, and the rheume, &c. A, 
1578, October. | 

« My yer painful and winter journey, about a 
thouſand five hundred miles by ſea and land, was 


SS ‚ X a a 


undertaken and performed, to conſult with the 
learned phyſicians and philoſophers beyond the 
ſeas, for her Majeſty's health recovering and pre- 
ſerving, having by the Right Honourable Earl of 
Leiceſter, aud Mr. Secretary Walſingham, but one 
hundred days allowed unto me to go and come 
again in, A. 1578. My 8 may ſomewhat 
give evidence, and the journal litt'e book of every 
day's journey or abode for thoſe hundred days ac- 
count may ſuffice,” It is not at all impoſſible, that 
Mr. Dee might render other, and thoſe too, more 
confiderable ſervices than any of theſe which he has 
mentioned, aud which he might have his reaſons for 
not inſerting. Such as are acquainted with Leiceſ- 
ter's Common-Wealth, and other ſecret hiſtories of 
thoſe times, will eaſily allow this to be credible, and 
may perhaps form a ſhrewd gueſs at the nature of 
thoſe ſervices (15). 


— a2 2m © & ©® ..0ca 


[LI] Confidering the time in which it was compoſed. 


The reader will find the title of this, amongſt the re 

of the works of Mr. Dee, in a ſubſequent note. It 
was addrefſed to the Lord Burleigh, but without any 
epiſile dedicatory or apology whatever. At the end 
of it there was a petition to the Queen, that this re- 
formation of his might receive the ſan&ion of publick 
anthority; to facilitate which, there is added a 
ſcheme of the year, 1583, as it would have ftood, 
if, as our author flattered himſelf, his propoſal had 
taken place (16). We know not by what means this 
learned treatiſe came into the hands of Mr. Thomas 
Allen of Glouceſter-Hall, but very probably it might 
be by gift, ſince Mr. Dee was his particular friend, 
and both of them favourites with the Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter. He diſpoſed of it by will to Sir Kenelm Digby, 


reterred by the Privy-Council to the peruſal and 
examination of three of the beſt Mathematicians 
in the kingdom; and their report, as it is a cutt- 
olity, the reader will perhaps be glad to ſee, It 
runs thus (18). 798 | 
| © It was agreed by Mr. Digges, Mr. Savile, and 
Mr, Chambers, that upon their ſeveral peruſal of 
the book written by Mr. Dee, as a diſcourſe upon 
the Reformation of the Vulgar Calendar for the 
Civil Year, that they do allow of his opinion; that 
whereas in the late Roman Calendar reformed, there 
are ten days cut off to reduce the Civil Year to the 
ſtate it was eſtabliſhed in at the Council of Nice; 
the better reformation had been to have cut off 
eleven days, and to have reduced the Civil Year ac- 
cording to the ſtate it was in at the Birth of Chriſt. 
And 1o they all agree, that ſuch a reformation had 
been more agreeable to the acconnt of Chriſt. And 
ſo they do alſo afſent, that having agreed to the 
Council of Nice, the ſubſtraction of ten days is 
agreeable to truth: And therefore, the better to 
agree with all countrics adjacent, that have receiv- 
ed their reformation of ſubſtracting ten Ways only, 
they think it may be aſſented unto without an 

manifeſt error; having regard to obſerve certa 


iled a form of a calendar, beginning at May and 
ending at Auguſt, wherein every of theſe four 
months, May, June, July Auguſt, ſhall have in 
the ends of them ſome oy taken away, without 
changing of any feaſt of holiday, moveable or fixed, 
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* that 


(17) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 20. 


(18) Smith'sNMa- 
nuſcript Collecs 
tions, Vol. XC 
P+ I 33+ 


rules hereafter, for omitting ſome leap-yeats. And 
for the ſubſlratting of ten days, Mr. Dee has com- 


TY. 
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E 
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We come now to that period of Mr. Dee's life, by which he has been moſt known to 
the world, though for matters which have rendered him very juſtly leaſt to be regarded, 
inaſmuch as they ſhew, that he had not only a boundleſs curiofity, but likewiſe a de- 
ne judgment. His ambition to ſurpaſs all men in knowledge, carried him, at length, 
nto a deſire of knowing beyond the bounds of human faculties, and, in order thereto, 
of having recourſe to methods equally contrary to the laws of God, and to the rules of  _ 
right reaſon (m). In ſhort, he ſuffered himſelf to be deluded into a firm opinion, that, by = VR Jones 
certain invocations, an intercourſe of communication with ſpirits might he obtained, whence * a 
he flattered himſelf he might gain great infight into thoſe which are tiled occult ſciences, 
and which, in truth, are no ſciences at all. He found, very unluckily for him, a youn 
man, who had dipped more deeply into the practice of theſe follies than himſelf, one 
Edward Kelley, a native of Worceſterſhire, and who readily undertook to be his inſtru- 


ment in theſe matters, for which he was to give him fifty pounds a year (n). Decem- & Aſhmole's 
ber 2, 1581, they began their incantations; in conſequence of which Edward Kelley — 


was, by the inſpection of a certain table, conſecrated for that purpoſe, with many ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies, enabled to acquaint Mr. Dee with what the ſpirits thought fit to 
ſhew-and diſcover. Theſe conferences were continued for about two years, during which 
ſpace he ſeems to have totally deſerted his former ſtudies, and to have addicted himſelf 
entirely to theſe ſpecious and deluſive arts, to which, though ſome inſinuate that he was 
invited and encouraged by Edward Kelley, yet there ſeems to be no clear proof of this; 
bur rather the contrary ; for Mr. Dee feems to have ſought out Kelley for his purpoſe, 4 
retained him long afterwards when he was deſirous of leaving him, and had recourſe to 
the ſame methods ſome years after Kelley and he were parted (o). The ſubjects of theſe 
converſations he committed to writing, and they are ſtill preſerved, though they were 
never publiſhed [K J. In the mean time there came over hither a Poliſh Lord, one Albert 


(e) Vita foannis 
Dee, p. 23. 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 143+ | 


'< that is to ſay, May to conſiſt of twenty-eight days, his whims and weakneſſes, Mr. Dee was a man of 


« Whereupon her Majeſty may pleaſe, upon re- 


of December, 1581, and have an appendix, in which 


port to commit it to conſideration of counſel, whe- the hiſtory is continued to the 23d of May, 1583 ; 
ther ſhe will have this reformation publiſhed, and as Caſaubon's book begins with the 28th of the 
« which if ſhe will, it were expedient that it were the ſame month, there is nothing more evident than 
done by proclamation from her Majeſty, as there- that the entire hiſtory of what paſſed while Dee and 
« unto adviſed and allowed by the Archbiſhops Kelley were together, is yet in being. This firſt 
aud Biſhops, to whoſe office it has always be- part was very near being burnt in the cheſt which 


* taking from it three days; June to have twenty- learning and ſenſe, and that there is no reaſon for 

© nine days, taking from it but one day July to burying his _—_— or his writings in oblivion, Yet 

* conliſt of twenty eight days, taking from it three as impartiality and truth ought ever to appear in 

© days; Auguſt to conſiſt of twenty-eight days, tak- collections of this kind, it is but juſt this note ſhould 

© ing from it three days; all which days ſubſtracted, be concluded with an intimation that poſſibly Mr. 

© make ten days. In the which four months, no Dee himſelf might derive great aſſiſtance from a trea- 

© feſtival day is changed, but remain upon the ac- tiſe written long before by the incomparable Roger 21) Biog. Brit, 
© cuſtomed days of their months. And becauſe the Bacon (21) upon this ſubject. ol. I; pages © | 
* Roman Calendar hath joined to it a great company IXI Though they were never publiſhed.) We ſhall 

© of rules, of which only are capable the ſkilful com- have occafion hereafter to mention the collections 

« putiits of aſtronomers, it is thought good to make fent abroad by the learned Meric Caſaubon, out. of 

© a ſhort table, like an Ephemerides, to continue the Cottoman Library, which begin in the month of 

©* the certainty of all the feaſts movable, depending May, 1583. At preſent we are to take notice of 

* only upon Eaſter, and agreeing with the Roman what are till preſerved, though not publiſhed (22). (22) Vita joannis 

upo a a . , 8 P 

Caſendar, which may ſerve for an hundred or two Theſe confiſt of the firſt five books of Dr. Dee's Dee, p. 23. 
hundred years, and ſo eaſily reuewed as we ſee yearly tranſactions with ſpirits, all written with his own 

© a}manacks are, if the fins of the world do not haſten hand, with as much care and exactneſs as poſſible. 

* a diſſolution. e They begin with what was performed upon the 22d 


© longed to determine and eſtabliſh the cauſes be- 
« longing to eccleſiaſtical government. March 25, 
* 1583. 2 

1 intended to have 


contained it, in the great fire of London, in 1666; 
but being preſerved by accident, and without an 5 
body's knowing what the contents of that cheſt were, | 


added here the ſentiments of the diſcovery of them, when they came to be opened, 


the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh upon Mr Dee's project, made ſo much noiſe, as reached the ears of Elias 
which not only ſhew the great opinion that able Aſhmole, Eſq; a great colleaor of curious Papers 
ſtateſman had of our author's learning; but do alſo and indeed ot ſingularities of every kind. By him 


much honour to that Miniſter's memory, as they 
clearly demonſtrate how much attention he ſhewed 
to whatever came before him, and had any tenden 

o the publick benefit (19), But conſidering that this 
ife has already ſwelled beyond the bounds which I 
deſigned it, I ſhall content myſelf with pointing out 
where the papers of Lord Burleigh, and of his ſon 
Sir Robert Cecil, may be (till found. by the inquiſi- 
tive reader. I think-myſelt, however, obliged to add, 
that whenever this matter has been in later times 


they were purchaſed, cleanſed, digeſted into their 
per order, and, together with many more valua- ! 
le monuments of the knowledge and induſtry of (23) In the zd 

our anceſtors, are repoſited in his noble Muſeum {2 3). V. of Papers 
The reaſon of my being thus particular, in which written by, and 
however 1 follow the example of Dr. Smith, is this: relating to, Mr. 
there has been, as the reader will be informed here- Dee. 
after, a very ſtrong ſuſpicion (though, for my own 

rt, I mult confeis I think there is little ground for 
it) that this regular hiſtory of Mr. Dee's intercourſe 
with ſpirits is a mere mummery; that we are the 
dupes, not he; and that the whole ought to be con- 
ſidered as a journal of private intelligence, which he 
received and tranſmitted to the Court of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, in the ſpace of between fix and ſeven years, | 
that he continued in thoſe parts. Now if any inge- | 
nious and inquiſitive perſon ſhould ever be able to 
make this out, or ſo much as ſhew it to be probable, 
it would become a matter of great conſequence to 
know where the unprinted part of theſe tranſactions 
is, and to what period of time it extends, a due ſenſe 

of which gave occaſion to this note. : 

L Laſki, 


(19)$trype'sAn+ 
nals, Vol, II. 


5.335. 


brought upon the carpet, we never fail of finding 
Mr. Peres opinion mentioned, and his treatiſe upon 
this ſubject conſulted. As for inſtance, when this 
matter was propoſed at Oxford in 1645, the cele- 
brated Mr. Joha Greaves, then the ableſt man in 
theſe matters, conſidered and commended what lohn 
Dee had written ; and in 1699, when moſt people 
expected that ſomething of this kind would have 
been done, the veiy judicious Dr. Wallis, though 
he was againſt any alteration, and actually hindered 
it, yet approved clearly of what our author had de- 
19 (20). This abundantly ſhews; that with all 
OL. V. | 


(20) Philoſophi- 
K 


No. 257. C 4. 


N 
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Laſki, Palatine. of Siradia, a perſon diſtinguiſhed by his great parts and extenſive learn- 

ing, no leſs than by his high birth, and the honourable ſtation he held in his own country. 

He was very Sy received, treated with the, utmoſt reſpect, and, in a very extraordi- 

nary degree, careſſed by perſons of the firſt rank during his ſtay in England, and, amongſt 

the reſt, by Robert Ear] of Leiceſter, the Queen's great favourite, and our Author's 

amd. Annal. chief patron (p). To contribute more effeQually to this foreigner's ſatisfaction, that 
Eliz. P. 40 Earl ſent for Mr. Dee to Court, July 31, 1583; and told him, that, in two days time, 
he would bring that Poliſh Lord to dine with him, which obliged. Mr. Dee to diſcloſe his 
circumſtances plainly to the Earl, importing no leſs than that, without ſelling; his plate, 

he was not able to provide them with a dinner; which declaration procured him, that 

very day, upon the Queen's coming to Sion from Greenwich, a preſent of forty angels 

(3) compend. in gold (4). This foreigner being once introduced, became a conſtant viſitant to Mr. 
Rehearfall, Dee, and, having himſelf a biaſs to thoſe ſuperſtitious arts that, in thoſe times, were 
* but in too much credit in almoſt all the Courts in Europe, he became wonderfully taken 
with the company of one whom he eſteemed to be. ſo great a man, in poſſeſſion of ſuch high 

and valuable ſecrets, and who, as he perſuaded himſelf, had a conſtant communication 

UT owns with the Angels and ſpiritual Beings (7). After much intreaty, he was received, by 
0 t Mr. Dee, into their company, and into a participation of their ſecrets (). But, within a 
Þr. Pecs Ac. ſhort ſpace of time, all their affairs running into great diſorder, the Palatine of Siradia 
tionswithspirits, propoſed that they ſhould accompany him, with their families, into his own country; to 
vp. 25: zes which, upon aſſurance of being provided for there, Mr. Dee and Mr. Kelley yielded; 
and accordingly, September the 21ſt, in the ſame year, they went all privately , away 

J um Che from Mortlake, in order to embark for Holland (z)[L]. After running great hazards 
micum, P. 481. at fea, they landed at the Brill, and thence travelled by land through Germany into 
bun Poland, where, February 3, 1584, they arrived at the principal caſtle belonging to Al- 
Relation of Dr. bert Laſki (uv), whom, together with all his family, they miſerably abuſed with their 
woc irs fanatical pretences to a converſation with ſpirits. But, at length, wearied with theſe 
P- 33. deluſions, the Palatine of Siradia found means to engage them to leave that country, to 
ra Joannis go and pay a viſit to the Emperor Rodolph the IId, at the city of Prague, the capital of 
* his kingdom of Bohemia, which they accordingly did; and, in the month of Auguſt, the 
l (w) ell. ſame year (99, by the recommendation of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, Mr. Dee had an au- 
col. 143 a édience of that Prince, who was thought to ſpend too much of his time with chemiſts, 
and ſuch fort of people, and to allow them a greater meaſure of reſpect than they de- 
9 ſerved (x). It is no wonder, therefore, that Rodolph was inclined to hear what a man, who 
had made ſo much noiſe over Europe, had to offer; the rather, as he pleaded the protec- 

( Relation of tion of his father, the Emperor Maximilian, to whom he had dedicated one of his books 


141 
*. 
\ 
: 
1 
P 


Rn, (3) 3 but Dee entered into ſuch a tedious diſplay of his own importance, and ſuch extra- 
Pp. 230, 231. vagant ſtories of the chryſtal that was brought him by an angel (z), that he was quickly diſ- 
(z) Athen. guſted, and declined all farther interviews (a). Upon this Mr. Dee, who had made a 
ee 1. tour into Poland (b), and brought away his wife and family from thence, finding himſelf 


( vita Joannis in deep diſtreſs, and not knowing how to ſubſiſt, applied himſelf to his old patron Al- 
2 1 bert Laſki (c), whom he prevailed upon to introduce him to Stephen King of Poland; 
Vol 11. col. 143. Which accordingly he did, April 17, 1585, at Cracow (4). But that Prince, after hear- 
(/) Vita Janis ing what he had to propoſe, detected his deluſions ſo clearly, that, deſparing of making 
D, N. 1. any great figure in that Court, he reſolved, in a few months, to return to Prague (e), his 
2 pride being ſuch, that he could not bear ſtaying long in a place, where thoſe honours 
tion-withSpiri:s, were refuſed, which he had the vanity to think were due even from the greateſt Poten— 
5 _ . tates, to a perſon of his extraordinary merit. He did not remain long in that high credit 
Lene he ſo much affected, on his return to the Emperor's Court; for the Pope's Nuncio inter- 
( 2lation of 


Di + AG IL] In order io embark for Holland.) In this note I age, and on the 5th of February, 1578, had mar- 
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tions pirite, 


PP- 4. 28. 


(23) Camden. 
Annal. P- 400. 


(25) See the be- 
ginning of the 
relation of Dr. 


{1a1| endeavour to give ſome particulars, as to the 
ſtate and condition of the ſeveral perſons in this com- 

ny, as being very neceſſary for the better appre- 
—. * the tacts ſlated in the text. Albert Laſki 
was a learned man, middle-aged, well-ſhaped, of a 
graceful appearance, and who wore a very long 
beard, He had been received with all imaginable 
reipect here in England, and feaſted and careſſed by 
the Univerſity of Oxford; but after ſtaying about 
tour months in this kingdom, he privately withdrew, 


ſays the biſtorim, being got deeply into debt (24). 


It is not at all improbable, that he might have been 
drawn into theſe bad circumſtances through his ac- 
quaintance with Dee and his family; tor, as we have 
icen, they were in extreme want when this Poliſh 
gentleman” arrived. That they flattered him in a 
high degree is very apparent, ſince it is-owned that 
they promiſed him the kingdom of Poland, with the 
addition of Moldayia, and deviſed a pedigree for 
aim, as if he had deſcended from the noble Houſe of 
Lacy, allied, by their intermarriages with the Mor- 


ried Jane Fromond, his ſecond wife, who had for- 
merly lived in the family of the Lady Howard, wife 
to the Lord High-Admiral. His fon Arthur was then 
in the fourth year of his age, and beſides, he had 
two or three other children (26). Edward Kelley 
was in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and had 
lately married a wife, by whom he had no children, 
They went in boats down to Graveſend, where the 

embarked on board a Daniſh ſhip bound for Holland, 
their houſhold-ituff and effects being on board ano- 
ther ſhip ; but meeting with very tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, they were obliged to on ſhore again at 
Queenborc ugh in Kent, and in their paſſage from 
the ſhip, were in the utmoſt danger of periſliing. On 
the zu of October, they ſet out from the Brill for 
Rotterdam; on the 17th of the ſame month they 
came to Emden; and on the 25th to Bremen, where 
they ſtaid for ſome time. On the 7th of November 
they came to Lubeck, and on the 14th of December 
to Roſloch, from thence on Chriſtmas-day to Stetin 


26)VitaJoanni® 
PP- 22+ 26+ 


(29) 
Vo. 


e's AQ; in Pomerania, and on the zd of February, 1584, to 
— — timers, to the Blood - royal of England (25). As for the town of Laſki (27). 41.3979 (27) Theſe dates 
publiſhed by John Dee, be was now in the fifty ſeveuth year of lus are, collected 
br. Cafaubon. a | from Dee's owns 


fering, Diary. 


(+8) Iheatrum 
Chemicum, 

b. 432. 

amis 
1 26 


(27) Ath. Oxcn. 
Vo. II. col. 142. 
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39 
fering, and giving the Emperor to underſtand how ſcandalous it appeared to the Chriſtian 
world, that he ſhould entertain two ſuch notorious magicians as Dee and Kelley, his Im- (Y) Vin Joannis 
perial Majeſty, at laſt, reſolved to baniſh them his dominions (J), which he accordingly Bee, pp. 35, 36- 
did; but, notwithſtanding this, William Count of Roſenbergh, a young nobleman, who 
had great power, and a vaſt eſtate in Bohemia, one of their pupils, gave them ſhelter in 
the caſtle of Trebona (g), which belonged to him, and where they not only remained in 
ſafety, but lived in ſplendour, Kelley having, in his poſſeſſion, (as is reported) that phi- 
Joſophical powder of projection, by which they were furniſhed with money, not compe- 
tently only but profuſely () [M]. While they were in this ſituation, Mr. Dee was ſtill 
very earneſt in the proſecution of their commerce with ſpirits, notwithſtanding that 
Kelley, from time to time, expreſſed great reluctancy, gave him frequently to underſtand 
that he was in a miſerable ſtate of deluſion, and that thoſe which he took for angels 
were evil ſpirits, and from the profligate actions, and ſcandalous impurities, which, by 
their ſuggeſtions, (if the whole are not downright romances) they were drawn into mani- 
feſtly appeared (i). Bur Kelley, in the mean time, made frequent journies to different 
places, once into Poland, and often elſewhere, to confer with the moſt famous chemitts, 
of which there were many at that time in Germany ; and from them it is thought he 
learned many things about the powder () which they brought out of England, that he 
did not communicate to his friend Mr. Dee. This ſeems to be certain, that there were 
great quarrels and diſputes between them, and ſuch jealouſids and heart-burnings in their 
families, as brought on, at length, an abſolute rupture. But, in this tranſaction, Kel- 
ley ſeemed to have acted a much wiſer part than his companion, ſince it appears, ſrom an 
entry in Mr. Dee's Diary, that he was ſo far intimidated, as to deliver up to Kelley, Ja- 
nuary 4, 1589, the powder, the books, the glaſs, with ſome other things ; and there- | 
upon received his diſcharge in writing, under his hand and ſeal (J). This tranſaction, 
of which no footſteps remain but what is contained in the entry before-mentioned, 
there is good reaſon to believe, proved the foundation of Kelley's future fortunes, and 
the ſource of Dee's ſubſequent miſeries (n). The noiſe that their adventures made in the 
world, it not ſome ſecret and more material reaſon, induced Queen Elizabeth and her, 
Miniſters to invite Mr. Dee home, to which he was at length perſuaded ; and on the iſt 
of May, 1589 (), he ſet out from Trebona in his way to England. On the gth of (#) Theatrum 
April he arrived at Breame, where he received a letter of compliment from the Land- — 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, to whom, in return, he made a preſent of twelve Hungarian 
horſes. November the 16th he came to Staden, where he met with Mr, afterwards Sir 

Edward Dyer, who was going as the Queen's Ambaſſador to Denmark, and who had been 

ſent the year before to him from the Court. Beſides all this, he was attended by a guard 

of horſe (o), whom he paid very liberally, and, beſides waggons for his goods, had no (-) Compendions 
Jeſs than three coaches for the uſe of his family; ſo that the whole of his charges, in this . ira joannis 
ſhort journey, as he ſtated it to the Queen's Commiſſioners, fell ſhort only by four of Dee, p. 30. 
the ſum of eight hundred pounds (p). Upon the 23d of November following he landed ) Comp. Re- 
at Graveſend, and, on the gth of December, preſented himſelf to the Queen at Rich- r, ch. *. 


(g) Relation of 
Dr. Dee's Ac- 
tionswithSpirits, 
P. 444+ 


(5) Aſhmole's 

Theatrum Che- 
micum, p. 487. 
Dr. Dec's Diary. 


(7) Relation of 
Dr. Dee's Ac- 
tionswithSpirits. 
P. ii. pp. 16, 17, 
195 20. 


(% Aſhmole's 
Theatrum Che- 
micum, p. 482. 


(1) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 53. 
Theatrum Che- 
micum, p. 482. 
(n) Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 144 


T)] Not competently only, but preſaſelh.] It is ve 
refarkable hat bo al Dr. A TranſaQtions 
with Spirits, though there is mention more than 
once of the powder, and of Kelley's finding it in the 
earth, yet there is not the leaſt circumſtance of their 
making projection. But from the time of their com- 
ing to Lrebona we find no more lamentations for want 


of money, and that before his departure Mr. Dee 


delivered up the powder to Kelley; yet, perhaps, 
not without ſome imall reſerve, as we ſhall ſee here- 
after reaſon to beliere. Mr. Aſhmole found in Dees 
private diary ſome hints as if Kelley (28) had com- 
municated the great ſecret to him, of which, how- 
ever, there is not the leaſt probability. Anthony 


Wood tells us; that at this time Arthur Dee, who 


was about eight years old, played at quoits with 
pieces of gold made by projection, as the young 
Count Rotenbergh did with pieces of filver. This 
is very certain, that Sir Edward Dyer, Queen Eliz- 
abeth's Minider, firmly believed that Kelley had the 
powder at leaſt, if not the ſecret, and made ye 
Elizabeth, and even the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh 
believe it, which coſt Sir Edward a ſhort confinement 
at Prague; and Kelley, who was then become a 
Baron by the Emperor's 8 his life. Sir Tho- 
mas Brown, the famous phyſician of Norwich, gave 
the following account in a letter to Anthony Wood, 
af what he had learned from the mouth of Dr. Arthur 
Dee, ſon to John Dee, upon this ſubject (20). 
That he, the ſaid Arthur, hath affirmed to him 
with an oath, that he had ſeen projection made by 
* his father and Kelley, and tranſmutation of pewter 
* diſhes and flaggons into filver, which the gold- 
* twiths of Prague bought of them. — That the ſaid 


* tranſmutation was made by a ſmall powder they 
had found in ſome old place, and a book lying by 
* it containing nothing but Hieroglyphicks, which 
book his father beſtowed much time upon, but he 
* could not hear that he could make it out, He 
* ſaid alſo, that Kelley dealt not juſtly with his fa- 
ther, and that he went away with the greateſt part 
* of the powder, and was afterwards impriſoned 
* by the Emperor in a certain caſtle, from whence 
attempting an eſcape, he fell and broke his leg, 
and was impriſoned again: That his father, Dr. 
* John Dee, preſented "ah Elizabeth with a little 
part of the powder, who, having made trial thereof, 
© ſhe attempted to get Kelley out of priſon, and ſent 
certain perſons for that purpoſe, who, giving opium- 
drink to the keepers, laid them ſo fait a fleep that 
Kelley found an opportunity to attempt an eſcape, 
and there were horſes ready to carry him away, 
but the buſineſs unhappily ſucceeded. Arthur Dee 
* 
6 
6 
0 
6 
4 
1 
6 
. 
4 
4 
4 
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was a youth when he ſaw the projection made in 
Bohemia, with which he was ſo inflamed, that he 
fell wholly upon that ſtudy, and read not much 
all his life but books of that ſubject.— Two years 
before his death he contracted with John Huni- 
ades, or Hans Hungar, in London, to be his ope- 
rator. This: Hans Hungar having lived long in 
London, and growing in years, he reſolved to re- 
turn to Hungary; whereupon going firſt to Am- 
ſterdam, he had orders given him to remain there 
till Dr. Arthur Dee came to him.— The Doctor, 
to my rr was ſerio , in this matter, and 
had provided a 

* denly he heard that 

* ſo deliſted, &c. 


3 


ans Hungar was dead, and 


mond, 


things in readineſs to go, but ſud- 
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Athen. Oxon 
ol. II. col. 144 · 


ITheatrum Che- 


micum, p. 483. 


aral 4. 
VIII. 


(%) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 39- 


Q Compend. 
8 ch. 


1) Theatrum 
icum, 

p. 483. 
(w) Comp. Re. 
hearſal, ch. x. 
(x) Theatrum 
Chemicum, 
P- 483. 
(y) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 39. 


(z) See that Me- 
morial at the be- 
ginning of the 


Comp zndious 
Rehearſal. 


(+) Vita Joannis 


Dee, p. 439+ 


(All this ap- 
pears from the 
Compendiovs 
Rehearſal, 
which is the 
book mentioned. 


(c) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 40. 


(3c) See the let- 
ter printed attl e 
end of Dr Caſau- 
bon's Preface. 
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mond, and was very graciouſly received (q). He retired ſoon after to his own houſe at 
Mortlake, which he found in a very fad condition, and, by the aſſiſtance of perſons in 
power, began to collect together the ſcattered remains of his library, and the furniture 
belonging to it; in which he was more ſucceſsful than he could well expect, ſince he re- 
covered about three-fourths of his books, and did not eſtimate his whole loſs at full four 
hundred pounds (r). It is amazing to find how ſoon he was in wants again, of which the 
Queen had quickly notice, as well as of the vexations he ſuffered on account of the 
averſion the common people had conceived againſt him (s). To diſpel the former, the 
Queen, in 1 590, promiſed to give him two hundred angels to keep his Chriſtmas ; one 
half of which ſum he received, and gives a broad hint, that the Queen and himſelf were 
cheated of the other (7). Jo quiet his apprehenfions as to the latter, ſhe ſent him a 
meſſage by Thomas Cavendiſh, Eſq; that he might freely purſue his ſtudies, and depend 
upon her protection and favour ; of which indeed he received, from time to time, conti- 


nual proofs (u) [NJ]. He yet retained as much credit as ever with ſuch of his old friends 


as were living (w); for as to the Earl of Leiceſter, and many other of his former patrons, 
they were taken away by death during his abſence. Of thoſe that were left he received 
frequent viſits, ſome preſents, and very kind offers, particularly from Sir Thomas Jones (x), 
who would have given him his caſtle of Emlin in Wales, with all neceflary accommoda- 
tions to live in; which, however, he did not think fit to accept, as depending upon far 
greater helps from the Queen (y). At length, however, after meeting with many dil- 
appointments, his creditors growing impatient, and ſome of his friends leſs ready to grant 
him their affiſtance than he had formerly found them, he took a reſolution of applying 
in ſuch a manner to the Queen as might, at laſt, procure him fome ſettled ſubſiſtence. 
Accordingly, November gth, 1592, he ſent the Queen a memorial by the Counteſs of 
Warwick (z), in which he very earneſtly preſſed, that commiſſioners might be appointed 
to hear his pretenſions, to ſee and examine the teſtimonies he was able to exhibit in ſup- 
port of his ſeveral claims, to receive a juſt ſtate of his affairs, to know what would re- 
lieve, and give him ſatisfaction, and, finally, to report all theſe to her Majeſty. This 


had a good effect: for, upon the 22d of the fame month, Mr Wolley, who was the 


Queen's Secretary for the Latin tongue, and Sir Thomas Gorge, went, by her Majeſty's 
command, to Mortlake (a), where Mr Dee exhibited a book, containing a diſtin ac- 
count of all the memorable tranſactions of his life, thoſe which occurred in his laſt jour- 
ney abroad only excepted ; and as he read this hiſtorical narration, he produced all the 
letters, grants and other evidences requiſite to confirm them, and, where theſe were waut- 
ing, named living witneſſes (5). This original book falling into the hands of the learned 
Dr Thomas Smith, induced him to write his Latin life of our author (c); and, though 
theſe memoirs are but uncouthly drawn up, as from the quotations the reader will fuf- 
ficiently diſcern, yet there ſeems to be no juſt ground to queſtion the truth of the mat- 
ters of fact which they contain [O]. The point he chiefly laboured to carry, by this 


appli- 


[N] He received from time to time continual proofi :) * tiful Declaration and Proof of the Courſe and Race 
The Queen gracioufly recommended Mr Dee to the of his ſtudious Life for the Space of half an hundred 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, defiring that ſome pro- * Years, now by God's Favour and Help fully ſpent, 


vifion might be made for him, and fignified to him at 
the ſame time that Mr Dee's laſt journey abroad was 
not without her alliance (zo), which is a point worthy 
of remark, becauſe the coutrary feems apparent from 
all who have written any thing about him. In con- 
ſequence ot this there was a grant made to Dr Aubrey, 
Maſter of Requeſts, of five advowſons of rectories in 
the dioceſe of St David's, to the amount in the whole 
of near one hundred pounds per Annum, in truſt for 
Mr Dee, which Grant ſerved only to raiſe a clamour 
againſt him as if he had received vaſt things from the 
Crown, and yet this Grant, like the reſt, never 
duced him a ſingle penny, though he obſerves that he 
id all the fees that were uſually paid for paſſing 
it (31). It was the Archbiſhop alſo that thought of 
the Hoſpital cf St Croſſe, zflirming that it was a fit 
living for him, and Mr. Dee a fit man to have it. This 
induced our author to apply himſelf to the Lord Trea- 


ſurer Burleigh, November 6, 1592, in hopes of bav- 


(32) Idem, ibid. 


En 


ing his aſſiſtance, who uſed him very civilly, and told 
him, That if he could procure any other friend to 
move it to her Majeſty, he would do as much as in 
him lay to ſupport his demand with the Queen, which 
was all he could deſire; and upon theſe motives he re- 
ſolved to petition the Queen for this Maſterſhip of St 
Croſſe, which the Queen herfelf had once before pro- 
miſed him, and ſhe had even given him room to hope 
that he ſhould be made Provoſt of Eaton (32), 

[O] To queſtion the truth of the matters of fa which 
they contain.] The tit of this work which he read 
to the Commiſſioners, the original of which ſtill re- 
mains in the Cotton Library (33), and a — of 
it amongſt Dr Smith's written collections, runs thus: 


The Compendious Rehearſal of John Dee, his du- 


© and of the very great Injuries, Damages, and In- 
* dignities, which for theſe laſt nine Years he hath in 
England ſuſtained, contrary to ber Majeſty's very 
* gracious Will and expreſs Commandment made unto 
© the two honourable — by her moſt Ex- 
* cellent Majeſty thereto aſſigned, according to the Io- 
* tent of the moſt humble Supplication of the ſaid 
John, exhibited to her moſt Gracious Majeſty at 
* Hampton-Court, Aus. 1592, Nov. 9. 

This book is rw ig into fourteen chapters, with 
an appendix, which brings it down to the year 1593. 
In theſe he ſets forth the | Ak fas that had = 
recited in the text; the offers inade to him by the 
Univerſity of Oxford, and various foreign Univerfities, 
to have engaged him to have accepted of a Profcilor's 
Chair; Letters u particular occaſions from her 
Majeſty, the Earl of Oxford, the Earl of Leiceſier, 
the Lord Chancellor Hatton, the Lord Treaſurer Bur- 
h, Sir Henry Sidney, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
many others. He ſhews in what manner he had 


lei 
and 
been injured; the ways he had ſubſiſte d for ſeveral 
ears, receiving in gifts five hundred pounds, and 
aving run into debt to the amount of three hundred 
and three ; the conſtant fervices he had rendered the 
Queen ; the many diſappointments he had met with, 
in which, to the 5 — before mentioned, he 


adds the Wardenſhip of Wincheſter College and the 
Maſterſhip of Sherborne; nor does be forget what 
offers had been made him by Princes beyond the ſea:, 
which, as a ſpecimen of this ſingular memorial of his 
own merit, be pleaſed to take in his own words (34). 
It may ſuffice me, a poor ſtudious gentleman, for 
my foreign credit for ever, that in this tract of my 
ſtudious 
7 
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application, was a grant of the Maſterſhip of St. Croſſe, then poſſeſſed by Dr. Bennet, 
when he ſhould be promoted to a Biſhoprick ; and many reaſons he alledged, why that 
preferment would be more convenient, as well as more acceptable, to him than any 
other (d). Upon the report made by the Commiſſioners to the Queen, her Majeſty de- (2)Compendious 
fired the Lady Howard to comfort Mrs Dee by a letter and preſent, which Letter was brought g . 
by Mr. Secretary Wolley, on the 2d of December following, with a preſent of one hundred 
marks from the Queen, a promiſe of his having the preferment he deſired when it ſhould 
become vacant, and a penſion of two hundred pounds a year out of the revenucs of the 
Biſhoprick of Oxford, till ſuch time as he could be put in poſſeſſion of it (e). Theſe promiſes, 
like the former, coming to nothing, he, on the 15th of February, 1 593, having firſt con- 
ſulted his friend Sir John Wolley, engaged his patroneſs the Counteſs of Warwick to pre- 
ſent another ſhort Latin petition to the Queen; but what followed upon that does not 
appear (7). However, December 8th, 1594, he obtained a grant of the Chancellorſhip 
of St. Paul's (g) ; but this not anſwering his end, he applied himſelf next by letter to Dr. 
Whitgift, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in which he inſerted a large account of all the books 
he had either publiſhed or written, of which ſome account will be given in the notes PJ. In 


conſequence 


41 
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(Tus petition 
is likewiſe an- 
nexed to the 
book laſt cited. 


(g Theatrum 
Chemwum, 
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(35) Theatrum 


© ſtudious race I might have ſerved five Chriſtian Em- 
* perors, namely, Charles the Vth, Ferdinand, Maxi- 
* milian, this Rodolph, and this preſent Moſcovite, 
* of every one their ſtipend, directly or indirectly, of- 
© fered, and mounting greater each than other, as from 
* five hundred dollars yearly ſtipend, to a thouſand, 
© two thouſand, three — and, laſtly, by a meſ- 
ſenger from this Ruſſia or Muſcovite Emperor, pur- 
© polely ſent with a very rich preſent unto me at Tre- 
8 — Caſtle, and with provition for the whole jour- 
6 1 (being above twelve hundred miles from the 
© caſtle where I lay) of my coming to his court at 
« Moſkow, (with my wife, children, and my whole 
© family), there to enjoy at his Imperial hands two 
© thouſand pounds ſterling, yearly ſtipend; and of his 
Protector yearly, a thouſand rubles, with my diet 
© alſo to be allowed me free out of the Emperor's own 
© kitchen, and to be in dignity with authoricy amongſt 
© the higheſt ſort of the Nobility there, and of his 
© Privy Councdlors, Sc. Of this laſt great prefer- 
ment offered, many Engliſhmen yet living, and in 
© this kingdom, be witneſſes : the Landgrave of Heſſe 
© Caffel his letter is ready to be ſhowed, and other let- 
© ters of men of credit can be ſufficient teſtimonies, 
© beſides the fore - runner to ſeek me, and the Embaſ- 
© ſadors or Meſſengers their own writings the1eot here 
© lying. 

: ote, That the Commiſſioners jointly read two of 
© the Teſtimonies.“ | 

The laſt line of the quotation was left on purpoſe 
to ſhew the manner in which Mr. Dee proceeded ; for 
he or one of his ſervants read the book, and then the 
letters, inſtruments, books, and other evidences were 
put into the Commiſſioners hands, It is indeed true, 
that we have only Dr. Dee's word for this: but then 
we muſt confider that the book was not written to be 
publiſhed, conſequently not to impoſe upon the world, 
and the rewards afterwards promiſed, and more eſpe- 
cially the preferments obtained in conſequence of the 
Commiſſioners report, are an unexceptionable teſtimony 
that it was believed. One thing by the way : there 
was an entry of this matter in Mr. Dee's Diary, copied 
from thence by Mr. Aſhmole, but ſo as that if the 
work of Dee's had not remained, it might have ren- 
dered his whole hiſtory ſuſpicious; for Mr. Aſhmole 
has ſet down (35) Secretary Walſingham inſtead of 
Wolley, as one of the Commiſſioners, who was dead 
nearly two years before, miſled no doubt by Mr. Dec's 
writing only the initial letter of his name. 

P] Of which fome account will be given in the notes.] 
This catalogue, is, for the moſt part, tranſcribed out 
of the fixth chapter of the treatiſe mentioned in the 
foregoing note, with ſome explanations by Dr. Smith, 
to which we ſhould have added ſome others, if we 
had not been deterred by an apprehenſion that it 
might draw this article into too great a length ; and, 
as they ſtand, theſe catalogues are very curious and 
cor . 


Books printed and publiſhed. 


I. Propædeumata Aphoriſtica: de præſtantiot ibus 
Ren naturæ virtutibus Aphoriſmi, 12mo, Lon- 
ini, anno 1558. 


II. Monas Hieroglyphica ad Regem Romanorum 


Maximilianum. Antwerpiæ 1564. 
Vol. V. 


III. Epiſtola ad eximium Ducis Uibini Mathemati- 
cum, Fredericum Commandinum, prefixa libello Ma- 
chometi Bagdedini de ſuperficierum diviſionibus, edita 
opera Devi & ejuſdem Commandini Urbinatis. Pi- 
ſauri 1570. 

IV. The Britifh Monarchy, otherwiſe called The Petty 
Nawy Royal, 1576 (36). 

V. Preface Mathrmatical to the Engliſh Euclid, pub- 
liſhed by Sir Henry Billing /ley, Kut. where he ſays many 
more arts are wholly invented, by name, definition, pro- 
periy, and uſe, than either the Grecian or Reman Ma- 
thematicians have left to our knowledge, 1570, 

VI. Diver and many Annotations and Inventions d. f- 
perſed and added afier the tenth bock of Englifh Eucl'd, 
I 70. 

VII. Epiſtola præfixa Ephemeridibus Joannis Feldi 
an. 1557, cui rationem declaraverat Ephemerides con- 
ſcribendi. 

VIII. Parallatice commentationis praxeoſque Nu- 
cleus quidam. Londini 1573. 


Unpub'iſhed, of which ſome were left imperfeR. 


I. The great volume of fumeus and rich diſcoveries, 
wherein alſo is the Hiſ/o , King Solomon every three 
years, his Ophirian woyage, the originals of Preſhyter 
Joannes, and of the el, great Cham and his ſucecſſors for 
many years following. The deſcription of divers wonderful 
Les in the Northern, Scythian, Tartariar, and the other moſt 
northern ſeas, and near under the Nos th Pole, by record 
avritten 1200 years fince, with divers other rarities, 1576. 
Exſtat in Bibliotheca Cottoniana ſub Vitellia C. VII. 

2. The Britiſh complement of the perfeft Art Navi- 
gation. A great volume. In which are contained our 
Queen Eliaabeſb her tables gubernautick for navigation by 
the Paradoxall Compaſs, invented by him (ann. 1557) and 
navigation by great circles, and for Longitudes and Lati- 
tudes, and the Variation of the Compaſs, finding moft caſily 
and jpeedily, yea, if nerd be, in one minute of time, and 
ſometime without fight of ſun, or flars, with many other 
new and needful inventions gubernautick. 1576. 

3. Her Majeſty's title . to many forraigne countreys, 
kingdoms, and provinces, by good tefiimony, and ſufficient 
proof recorded, and in twelve volume ſkins of parchment, 
fair written for her Majeſty's uſe, and at her Myjeſty's 
commandment, 1578. 

4. De Imperatoris nomine, auctoritate, & potentia: 
dedicated ta her Majeſty in Engliſh, 15 79. 

5. Prolegomena & Dictata Pariſineũa in Euclidis 
Elementorum Geometricorum, librum primum & ſe— 
cundum, in Collegio Rhemenſi, 1550. f 

6. De uſu Globi Ccaleſtis, Ad R. Edwardum Sex- 


tum, 7 50. 

7. The Art of Logick in Engliſh, 1547. 

8. The thirteen Sophiftical Fallacies, with their Di/- 
coveries, wwritien in Engliſh mecter, 1 548. 

9. Megcurius Cœleſtis, Libri 24 ; ritten at Lou- 
Vaine, 1549. 

10. De nubium Solis, Lunæ, ac reliquorum Pla- 
netarum, imo ipſius Stelliferi Cœli, ab intimo terre 
centro diſtantiis, mutuiſque intervallis, & eorundein 
omnium magnitudine, liber ated; ad Edwardum 
Sextum, Angliz Regem, 1551. 

11. Aphoriſmi Aſtrologici 300, 1553 
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conſequence of this letter, and, perhaps, of other applications, he obtained a grant of 
the Wardenſhip of Mancheſter-College, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Hugh Bellot to 
O vita Jonas rhe Biſhoprick of Cheſter, his patent paſſing the Great Seal May 25th, 1595 (V); and, 
on the 14ih of February, 1 596, he arrived, with bis wife and family, in that town; and, on 


the zoth of the ſame month, was inſtalled in his new charge (i). 


He continued there 


about ſeven years; but, whether through his own ill management and havghty behaviour, 
or, as he alledged, through the reſtleſs and unquiet diſpoſition of the Fellows of that 
College, ſo it was, that the greateſt part of that time he lived but an unquiet life; to 
which, perhaps, it might not a little contribute, that, during the whole ſpace he remained 
there, he was looked upon, by the inhabitants of the place, and of all the country round, 
as a perſon who had a kind of ſupernatural ſkill, and who could afford them relief in a 
(i) Athen.Oxon. variety of caſes that lay out of the reach of Phyſick (4). However this might be, ſo un- 
Vol. ll. col 100. eaſy he grew, from the diſputes in the College, and from the reports that prevailed 
abroad, that, June 5th, 1604, he prefented a petition to King James, earneſtly defiring 


him that he might be brought to a trial, that, 


y a judicial ſentence, he might be deli- 


vered from thoſe ſuſpicions and furmifes under which he had now laboured for upwards 


y years {/); and, on the eighth of the ſame month, he addreſſed the like ſupplica- 


tion to the Parliament (n); but the King having been informed, by the Earl of Saliſ- 
Vol. II. col-144- bury, as to the nature of his ſtudies, was very far from giving him any mark of royal 
Y Vita Joannis countenance (n) or favour, which muſt have made a very deep impreſſion upon a man of 
his vain and ambitious ſpirit, which aMl his misfortunes could never alter or amend. In 


he month of November, in the ſame year, being then in a very weak and bad ſtate of 


0 Vita Joannis health, he quitred Mancheſter (o) with his family in order to return to his houſe at Mort- 


Dee, p. 42. 


12. The true cauſe and account, not vulgar, of Floods 
and Fbs, written at the requeſt of the Right Honourable 
Lady, Lady Fane, Ducheſs of Northumberland, 1 553. 

13. The Philoſophical and Poetical Original occafions 
of the Configurations and names of the heavenly aſtarijmes : 
written at the requeſt of the ſame Ducheſs, 1 553. 


14. The Aſtronomical and Logiſtical Rules and Canons, 


to ca ate the Ephemerides by, and other neceſſary accounts 
of heavenly motiens; <vritten at the requeſt, and for the 


ie, of that excellent Mechanicien, Mafter Richard Chan- 


celiar, at his laſt voyage into Mojcovia. 1553 
15. De acribologia Mathematica volumen magnum 
ſex decim continens l|bros. 1555. 


r6. Inventum Mechanicum paradoxum de nova ra- 


tone delineandi circumferentiam circularem unde valde 
rara alia excogitari perficique poterunt problemata. 
1556. 

455 De ſpeculis comburentibus libri 6. 1557. Ali- 
quantilla pars exſtat in Bibliotheca Cottoniana, ſub 
Vitellio C. VII. 

18, De per ſpectiva illa qua perĩtiſſimi utuntur Pic- 

ores. 15 67. 

19. Speculum unitatis, ſive Apologia pro Fratre 
Rogeriv Bacone Anglo: in quo docetur nihil illum per 
dæ moniorum fecifle auxilia, ſed Philoſophum fuiſſe 
maximum naturaliterque, & modis homini Chriſtiano 
licitis maximas fecifle res quas indoctum ſolet vulgus 
in dæmoniorum referre ſacinora. 1557. 

20. Da Annuli Aſtronomiei multiplici uſu. 1557. 

21. Trochilica inventa, lib. 2. 1558. 

22. Tlegi arab Cao $rohoyinwys lib. 3. 1858. 

23. De tertia & præcipua 1 parte quæ de 
radiorum fractione tractat. li 1559. 

24. De itinere ſubterraneo. lib. 2. 1560. 

25. De triangulorum rectilineotum areis. lib 3. 
demonflrati ad excellentiflimuin Mathematicum Petrum 
Nonium conſcripti. 1560. 

26. Cabbalæ Hebraicz compendioſa tabella 1562. 

27. Reipublicæ Britaunicæ Synopſis, % Engi, 
1562. & 

" De trigono circincque analogico opuſculum Ma- 
thematicum & Mechanicum, lib. 4. 1 8 - Exſiat 
in Bibliotheca Cottuniana, ſub Vitellio C. In. 

29. De Stalli admiranda in Caſſiopeiæ aſteriſmo, 
cœlitus demiſſa ad orbem uſque veneris iterumque in 
ecelis 2 per pendiculariter ietracta poſt deci- 
mum ſextum ſuæ apparitionis menſem. 1573. 

30. Hipparchus redivivus Tractatus. 1573. 

31. De unico Mago & triplice Herode eoque Anti- 
ehriſtiano. 1570. 

32. Ten ſandry and wery rare Heraldical blaſonings of 
one creft or cognizance, lawfully confirmed to certain an- 
Citnts arms, lib. i. 1877. 

33. Atlantidis vulgariter Indiz Occideatalis nuncu- 
patæ emendatior deſcriptio Hydrographica quam ulla 
alia adhuc evulgata. 1580, | 


3. 


lake, 


34- De mode Evangelii Jeſu Chriſti publicandi, 
propagandi, ſtabiliendique, inter infideles Atlanticos 
volumen, magnum libris diſtinctum, quatuor quorum 
primus ad Sereniſſimam noſtram Potentiffimamque Re- 
ginam Elizabetham inſeribitur: ſecundus ad ſummos 
piĩvati ſuæ ſacrz Majeſtatis Conſilii Senatores; tertius 
ad Hiſpaniarum Regem Philippum ; Quartus ad Pon- 
tificem Romanum. 15817. 

35. Navigationis ad Cathayam per ſeptentrionalia 
Scyihiz & Tartariæ litora delineatio Hydrographica; 
Arthuro Pett & Carolo Jackmanno Anglis verſus illas 
partes navigaturis in manus tradita cum admirandarum 
quarundam inſularum annotatione in illis ſubpolaribus 
partibus jacentium. 1580. 

36. Hemiſphætii Borealis Geographica atque H 
d1ographica deſeriptio longe à vulgatis chartis diverſa; 
Anglis quibuſdam verſus Ktlavtidn Septentrionalis li- 
tora nav igationem inſtituentibus dono data. 1583. 

7. The originals and chic points of our antient Bri- 
i Hiſtories d ſcourſed upon and examined. 1583. 

38. Ar Advice and Diſcourſe about the reformation of 
the vulgar Julian Year, written by her Maje/iy's Com- 
mandment, and the Lords of the Privy Council, 1532, 

29. Ceriain Confiderations and Conferrings together of 
theſe three ſentences, anciently accounted as oracles, Noſce 
teipſum ; Homo homini Deus; homo homini lupus. 
1592. 

40. De hominis corpore, ſpiritu, & anima, five 
microcoſmicum, totius naturalis Philoſophiz compen- 
dium. lib. 1. 22 : 

41. The Compendious Rehearſal of John Dee his duti- 
ful Declaration, ap os & 71 . and race of his 
Stupendions life, for the ſpace of half a hundred years, c. 
1592. 

42. De horizonte æternitatis. 3. libr. 1. de hori- 
zonte; liber Mathematicus & Phyſicus, 2. De Ater- 
nitate; Liber Theologicus, Metaphyſicus, & Marhe« 
matic us. Me De horizonte æternitatis; liber Theo- 
logicus, Mathematicus, & Hierotechnicus. 

43+ Thalattocratia Britanuica, five de Britannico 
maris imperio Collectanca extemporanea, quatuor die- 
del, a celeri conſcripta calamo, Sept, 20, May- 
ceſtriæ. 


Beſides theſe enumerated and owned by himſelf, 
there are likewiſe ſeveral other pieces of his remain- 
ing, agreeably to what he himſelf inſinuates at the 
end of his catalogue, as well in his Compendious 
Rehearſal, as in his Letter to the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. Among theſe there are three volumes of 
Miſcellanies in the Aſhmolean Library, in the laſt of 
which is contained that collection of papers, relating 
to his commerce with ſphits, which precedes, in 
point of time, that which is to be the ſubject of the 
next note. There are likewiſe preſerved in the Cot- 
ton Library the ſeveral treatiſes following, 2:2. 
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lake, but came firſt to London, where he remained but a ſhort time ; and finding him” 


ſelf now very old, infirm, and deſtitute of any powerful protector (the Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, to whom he had offered his ſervice, having lighted him), he had recourſe to his 
former invocations, and ſo came to deal again, as he believed, with ſpirits (p). He pur- 


ſued the ſame practices at Mortlake, where we find him in the year 1607, having 


pro- 


cured one Bartholomew Hick man to ſerve him in the ſame manner as Edward Kelly had 
formerly done (). His friend John Pontoys alſo returned out of Poland, and was ad- 
mitred into his confidence (r). Theſe tranſactions were continued to Monday the 7th of 
September 1607, which is the laſt date in that journal publiſhed by Caſaubon (3) [L. 
As this book made a very great noiſe upon its firſt publication, ſo, many years after, the 
credit of it was revived by one of the wiſeſt and ableſt Mathematicians of his time, the 
celebrated Dr. Hooke, who believed, that not only Dr, Caſaubon, but Archbiſhop Uſher, 
and other learned men, were entirely miſtaken in their notions about this book, and that, 
in reality, our author Dee never fell under any ſuch deluſions, but was a man of great 
art and intrigue (f), and made uſe of this ſtrange method of writing to conceal things of (1Hooke'sPott- 
quite another nature, as the reader ſhall be acquainted in the notes [R I. In the latter 


44. Correctiones & Supplementa Sigerberti ex MS, 
Codicibus per Joannem Dee. 

45+ De coni recti atque trianguli ſectione illa quæ 
Parabola ab antiquis Geometris vocabatar. 

46. Several Leiters and Papers between Fohn Dee and 
Roger Edwards, of a Theological Argument, 


[2] In that Journal publiſhed by Caſaubon.] The 
title of this work at large runs thus ; 

A true and faithful Relation of what paſſed for 
many years between Dr. John Dee, a Mathematician 
* of great fame in Queen Elizabeth and King James 
© their reigns, and ſome Spirits, tending, had it fuc- 
© ceeded, to a general Alteration of mufl States and 
 *Kingdoms in the world. His private Conferences 
with Rodolph, Emperor of Germany; Stephen, 
© King of Poland; and divers other Princes about it. 
* The Particulars of his Cauſe, as it was ag:taied in 
© the Emperor's Court by the Pope's intervention, 
His Baniſhment and Reſtoration in part; as alſo the 
© Letters of ſundry great men and Princes, ſome whereof 
were preſent at ſome of theſe Conferences; and Ap- 
© paritions of Spirits to the ſaid Dr. Dee, out of the 
© original Copy written with Dr. Dec's cwn hand; 
© kept in the Library of Sir Thomas Cotton, Knt. 
* Baronet, with a Preface confirming the Reality (as to 
© the point of Spirits) of this Relation, and ſhewing 
© the ſeveral good uſes that a ſober Chriſtian may make 
* of all, By Meric Cafaubon, D. D.“ Lond. 1659, 
fol. 

We ſhall give the reader a ſhort paſſage out of Dr. 
Caſaubon's Preface, to juſtify the pains we have taken 
in a former note to ſhew, that the piece which he ap- 
prehended was totally loſt is ſtill preſerved, and if 7 
uſe can be made of it (for which I won!d not be wil- 
lingly bound) may be produced to publick view as 
well as the reſt. The paſſuge is this, which gives a 
fair account of what he publiſhed. In the year of 
our Lord 1584, September the zd, being a Mon- 
day, Dr. Dee firſt appeared, being preſented by 
© honourable perſons, and expected before the Em- 
« peror Rodolph, Among other things he then told 
him, that, for theſe two years 3nd a half, God's 
* holy angels had uſed to inform him. Our book or 
* firſt action here beginneth, 28 May, 1583, accord- 
ing to this reckoning it muſt be, that, above a year 
and three months before began the firſt apparinon. 
The account then of fineen months from the firſt 
* apparition we want. How much in bulk that might 
come to I cannot tell, neither will I warrant all per- 
fect from this 28 May, 1583, to the fourth of April, 
* 1587, though, for the moſt part, the coherence is 
right enough to that time; but, from thence to the 
«* twentieth of March, 1607, there is a vaſt chaſm or 
© hiatus of no leſs thau twenty years; how this hath 
happened I cannot tell certainly: what I gueſs is 
this; ſome years after Dr. Dee's death, about aus. 
Dem. 1608, Sir Robert Cotton bought bis library 
(hat then remained of it), with his Magical Table, 
and the original manuſcript written with his own 
hand, whereof this is a copy, The book had been 
buried in the earth, how long years or months I 
know not; but ſa long, tho? it was carefully kept, 
* fince, yet it retained io much of the earth, that it 
* began to moulder and periſh ſome years ago, which 
* when Sir I. Gonon aforementioned obſerved, he 


en 


* was at the charges to have it written out before it 
© ſhould be too late; Now full fifty years, or not many 
* wanting, being paſſed ſince this original came to Sit 
* Robert, it is very likely, that, had any more in all 
© that time been heard of, Sir Robert, or Sir Thomas 
* his ſon and heir, would have heard of it, and got 
it as ſoon as any body elſe; And becauſe no more 
© hath been heard of all this while, it is more than 
probable, that no more is extant not in England, 
* nor I think any where elſe; haply the reſt might 
1 2 part (if not all) even whilſt the Dodior 
© lived, \ 

[R] Shall be acquainted in the notes.) We are told 
by Dr. Hooke, that what firſt put him upon ſuſpecting 
that there was ſomew hat concealed under the ſtrange re- 
lations contained in Dr. Dee's book, was his vehement 

roteſtation, upon the peril of his ſoul if he lied, in 
is letter to the Archbiſhop (37), that he had never 
meddled with unlawful arts, or deviated into any 
practices unbecoming of a Chriſtian, What confirmed 
him in his opinion cannot be either better or more 
briefly expreſſed than in his own words, which are 
theſe ; * Upon turning it over, and comparing ſeveral 
* particulars in it one with another, and with other 
« writings of the ſaid Dr. Dee, and conſidering alſo 
« the liſe, actions and eſtate, of the ſaid author, ſo far 
© as I can be informed, I do conceive that the greateſt 
© part of the ſaid book, eſpecially all that which re- 
© lates to ſpirits and apparitions, together with their 
© names, ſpeeches, ſhews, noiſes, clothing, actions, 
© and the prayers and doxologies, Of. are all Cryp- 
© tography, and that ſome parts alſo of that which 
-© ſeems to be a Journal of his voyage and travels into 
© ſeveral parts of Germany are alſo cryptographical, 
* that is, that under thoſe feigned ſtories which he 
© there ſeems to relate as matters of fact, he hath con- 
© cealed relations of quite another thing, and that he 
© made uſe of this way of abſconding it, that he mighc 
the more ſecurely eſcape diſcovery if he ſhould fall 
© under ſuſpieion as to the true deſigus of his travels, 


© or that the ſame ſhould fall into the hands of any. 


(p) Relations of 
Dr.Dee's Actions 
with Spirits, P. ii. 
p. 32. 


(g) Vita Joannis 
Dee, p. 42. 

(r) Relations of 
Dr Dee's Actions 
withSpirits, P. ii. 


bb.» 
(*) 1dem, ibid. 


humous Works, 
p. 2c6, 207. 


(37) See this in 
Mr.Dee's Letter 
before - mention- 
ed at the end of 
Dr Caſaubon's 
Preface. 
Hooke's Poſthu- 
mous Works, 
p. 206, 207. 


« ſpies, or ſuch as might be employed to betray him, 


© or his intentions concerning the inquiſition that 
© ſhould be made, or proſecution, if diſeovered, would 
© be more gentle for a pretended enthuſiaſt than for 4 
real ſpy. What his deſigns or buſinefs with the 
© Emperor, the King of Poland, and others, was, it is 
© hard to determine, f. e, firſt, Whether he were ſent 
upon ſome private meſſage by the Queen, or any of 
© the then Miniſters of State, to enquire into, and dif- 
© cover, the ſecret defigns or actions of that Court, is 
© hard now to determine; bur 'tis likely, For in his 
© apology he alledges, that the Lord Treaſurer had, 
by the Queen's orders, written to the Archbiſhop to 
* figuify, that he went beyond ſea by her good favour 
and licence; and we find alſo, that the Queen did 
« ſend ſeveral letters and meſſengers to call him home; 
and that upon his return the Queen received him 
« kindly at Richmond, and that ſhe uſed to call at his 
s houſe at Mortlack, and ſhewed herfelf courteous to 
him upon all occaſions, When he returned he 
© left Kelley with the Emperor, who for ſeveral years 
6 afterwards kept correſpondence with Dr. Dee here, 
which might poſſibly continue to execute the ſame 
« deſign, Kelley being now grown Sir Edward Kelley, 
9.5 Þ 


6 and 


"AY 


D E E. 


end of his life he became miſerably poor, as we are told by Anthony Wood, and was 

obliged to diſpoſe of his books to procure ſubſiſtence, which, at certain times, when, 

through his own ill management, he brought himſelf into ſuch diſtreſs, might be true; 

but there ſeems to be good ground to believe that he held his preferment to the laſt, and 

did not ſell his houſe at Mortlake, which was his own, and which ſeems to have been of 

ſome conſiderable value, ſince, in his former diſtreſſes, he had thoughts of mortgaging it 
(Hcompendious for four hundred pounds (#). It is highly probable, that he remained under theſe de- 
Reheartal, ch. ü. luſions to his end, and was actually providing for a new journey into Germany, when, 
worn out by 2ge and diſtempers, he breathed his laſt ſome time in the year 1608, being 

{w)VitaJonis in the eighty-firſt year of his age (ww). He was buried in the chancel of the church at 
Dee, P. 43. Mortlake, but without any tomb-ſtone, or other memorial; and yet the ancient inha- 
bitants of that place were able, in 1672, to ſhew the very ſpot where he was interred 

Oben. Oxon. (&). He left behind a numerous poſterity, both male and female, and, amongſt theſe, 
() Cam. Erft. his eldeſt ſon Arthur, who was bred at Weſtminſter-ſchool under the learned Camden (9), 
„„ applied himſelf to Phyſick, and became Phyſician in ordinary, firſt to the Grand Duke 


I 7. 


3 of Muſcovy, and afterwards to King Charles the Firſt (z). C 
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and the Emperor's Chemiſt. And, in probability, 
© Dr. Dee might have ſufficiently furniſhed him with 
* Cryptography enough to ſend what intelligencies he 
«* pleaſed without ſulpicies, which was eaſily con- 
* ceived under any other feigned ſtory. I will not 
© determine whether this were his buſieſs, I ſay, or 
* whether it might not be upon his own account, to 
© ſee if he could make a fortune under the Emperor, 
© by means of Chemiſtry, or Mathematicks, or Aſtro- 
© logy, or Mechanicks, all which | find by his writ- 
* ings he was well verſed in, and eſpecially in the 
© buſineſs of Opticks, Perſpective, and Mechanick 
© contrivances, an effect of which I conceive his cry- 
* ſtal, or avgelick ſtone, or Chry/allum Sacratum, as 
© he terms it, to have been, for that it was of a con- 
« ſiderable bigneſs, and was placcd upon a pedeſlal or 
© table, which he calls a Holy Table, which might 
© contain the.apparatus to make apparitions, when he 
© had a mind, to be ſcen in it, as likewiſe to produce 
© noiſes and voices if there were occaſion, All which 
© might be done by art, as hath been ſhewn both for- 
© merly by Roger Bacon, and of late by the echoing 
© head, He was likewiſe well verſed in Caba- 
© liſtical learning and Cryptography, as appears by the 
© title of a treatiſe written by him upon that ſubject, 
© and by that book which he ſeems to have prized ſo 
© much, and calls the book of Enoch, which I take to 
be of no other uſe than for Cryptography and Caba- 
© liſms. I will not determine, I ſay, whether his 
« deſign might not be by theſe, and ſome other ſuch in- 
« genuities, as particularly a glaſs which he mentions, 
p. 256, the ſecret of which he opened to Dr. Curtz, 
© the Emperor's Phyſician, for baitering in a dark 
© night, Sc. which what he means by it L underſtand 
© not ; but Dr. Cuitz told bim, that concluſion would 
© be very acceptable to the Emperor. 
© written ſix books ge Specults Comburentibus ; two books 
of the aſtronomical ring, or ring dial; and two 
© books alſo of clock-work, to find entertainment and 
« encouragement from the Emperor, But I do rather 
 conjefture that he was employed by the Queen for 
«© ſome private affairs of State, and that he made uſe 
© of theſe his inventions in order to obtain the freer 
© and more unſuſpected acceſs to the Emperor, which 
© having not ſucceeded as might have been expected, 
© he was recalled and returned into England in No- 
vember, 1589. That a great part of this treatiſe is 
© Cryptography, I conceive is very probable from 
£ thele and divers other conſiderations ; Firſt, for that 
© he took ſuch care to preſerve the book of Enoch, 
£ which I conjecture to contain the methods and keys 
© of what was concealed in this book ; next, for that 
© the method and manner thereof is ſo like to that of 
Trithemius his Cryptography, that I conceive, were 
*it worth while, it would not be difficult to decypher 
© a great part of it by — thereunto, Now tho? 


© at that time the key or method of that book were not 


« ſo well and commonly known, yet 1 do not doubt 
but this inquiſitive man had got knowledge of it in 
© his travels and enquiries in Germany, poſſibly when 
he preſented his Mona Hicroglyphica to the Emperor 
« Maximilian, 1564; and poſſibly it might be upon the 
« ſame account that he made choice of his way of invo· 


He had alſo 


© cations and revelations to conceal his meaning that T 


© ſhewed before Trithemius had done in his Cryptogra- 
a phy. Trithemius alſo pretende(] to revelation, as may 
de ſeen in the Hiſtory of his Life, though not o 
© frequent as this author has done in this book, at 
© leaſt if the ſenſe thereof be underſtood literally; 
but that I conceive to be nothing but the outward 
* form, appearance, or dreſs, of the ſubſtance and 
© ſubject of the book, which lay abſconded from com- 
mon diſcovery under that maſk or diſguiſe, though 
yet I am apt to believe, he had ſome artificial con- 
* trivances to perform this alſo when he ſaw cauſe, 
* Thirdly, for that there are very many plain inſtances 
* of Cryptography, both by changing and putting 
© ſome letters for others, and numbers for letters, and 
numbers alſo for words, and tables fo diſpoſing or 
placing letters according to ſeveral orders and me- 
* thods, to be ſeen in the book itſelf: and the book 
© which he calls the book of Enoch ſeems to be nothing 
© elſe. Beſides, the words that he ſets down as deli- 
« yered by his ſpirits, are many of them inarticulate 
* according to the commonly accepted ſounds or pro- 
* nunciation of thoſe characters they are written with, 
* and therefore were not put to ſignify thoſe letters. 
* It would be too long to give inſtances out of the 
* book itſelf of theſe particulars, and 'tis needleſs, 
* ſince they are ſo very many and frequent in every 
part of the book, He hath likewiſe divers polygonal 
* figures, as I conceive, for the ſame purpoſe, and 
* many other ſuch indications of Cryptography,” 
There is, without doubt, ſomething very pauli e, 
as well as higbly ingenious, in this learned gen- 
tleman's conjectures, in which, if he had made a 
trial of decyphering, and had ſucceeded even in 
the ſmalleſt part, he would bave put his ſentiment 
beyond coutradiftion, As it is, there ſeems to be 
three reaſons, that, du'y weighed, will ſcarcely 
allow us to ſubſcribe to his judgment of this book. 
The firſt is, that Mr. Dee began theſe actions in Eng- 
land, for which, if we ſuppoſe the whole treatiſe to 
be written in cy pher, there is no account can be given, 
any more than for purſuing the ſame practices in King 
James's time, who cannot be imagined to have uſed 
bim as a ſpy. The- ſecond, that he admitied Albert 
Laſki, Francis Puccius, and William Roſenbergh (38), 
to be preſent at theſe conſultations, which is not very 
reconcileable to the notion, that the whole is no more 
than an allegorical hiſtory ; for then all that they did 
muſt have been mere artiſice and impoſture, which, 
in ſo long a ſpace of time, and under the inſpection 
of ſo many witneſſes, would certainly have been diſ- 
covered, Laſtly, upon the return of Mr. Dee fram 
Bohemia, Mr. Edward Kelley (39). did actually ſend 
an account to the Queen, of practices againſt her life ; 
but then this was in a plain and open manner, and in 
conſequence of his publick declaratior.s of his unſhaken 
loyalty towards her Majeſty's perſon and goverament, 
which declarations were not only unneceſlary, but very 
inexpedient for him to make at Prague, if he had 
been employed there as a ſpy, neither would he have 
taken this way of informing the Queen, it there had 
been any ſuchmyſterious correſpondence between r, 


Dee and her Miniſters as Dr, Hooke ſuggeſts. 
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(28)VitaJoanuis 
Dee, p. 34. 


(39) Strype's 
Annals, Vol IV. 


P. 1. 


(1) Life of Da- 
niel De Foe, by 


mers, Eſq. af- 
fixed to Stock- 
dale's Edition of 
Robinſon Crus» 


DE FOE (Dani) 
„ [DE FOE (Dax1tr), an ingenious writer, author of a great variety of pieces 
different ſubjects, was born in London, about the year 1663. He was the ſon of James 
Foe [A, of the pariſh of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, London, butcher (a). As his father (% Life of Da- 
was a Proteſtant Diſſenter, he was brought up in the ſame perſuaſion, to which he ad- 
hered throughout his whole life. He was educated at an academy at Newington Green, 
which was kept by Mr. Charles Morton [B], who was a diſſenting miniſter (b). How 
long he continued there, or whether he received any conſiderable inſtruction in the learned 
languages, is not aſcertained ; but he appears early to have applied himſelf to literature, 
for he commenced author before he had attained his twenty-firſt year. An 1683, he 
publiſhed a political pamphlet, relative to the war which then ſubſiſted [C] between the 
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mel De Foe, 
written by 
George Chal- 
mers, Eſq. pre- 
fixed to his 
Hiſtory of the 
Union, edit. 
1786, 4to. p. t. 


(5) Life of Da- 


niel De Foe, 


Turks and the Auſtrians (c). He ſeems early to have imbibed a great zeal for the Pro. written by 
teſtant religion, and the intereſts of civil liberty; and this excited in him ſo great an — . 


averſion to the adminiſtration of king James II. that, before he was twenty-three years fixed to Stock- 
of age, he went down into the Welt of England, and bore arms under the duke of — >-oproody 
Monmouth (4). On the failure of that unfortunate enterprize, he returned again to the foe, p. 7- 
metropolis ; and it is not improbable, but that the circumſtance of his being a native of ) 16ia, - 8. 
London, and his perſon not being much known in that part of the kingdom where the 
inſurrection took place, might facilitate his eſcape, and be the means of preventing his 
being brought to any trial, for his ſhare in that tranſaction. After his return to London, 
he wrote a piece to warn the Difſenters againſt concurring in thoſe ſchemes [D] which 
were adopted by king James in favour of Popery, under the pretence of introducing. a 
general toleration ; and he afterwards manifeſted great zeal in ſupport of the Revolu- 
tion [E]. On the 26th of January, 1687-8, he was admitted a freeman of the city of 
London by patrimony, as the ſon of a freeman (e). But ſome time before this he had 
engaged in trade; and for about ten years he is ſaid ro have acted as a hoſe- factor in 
Freeman's yaid, Cornhill (f). He continued, however, to apply himſelf to politics and 
literature; and publiſhed a variety of pieces duriug that period. But, as a trader, he 
was not ſucceſsful ; though, beſides acting as a hoſe-tactor, he engaged in carrying on 
ſome brick and pantile works near Tilbury-fort in Eſſex. In 1692, he was obliged to 
abſcond from his creditors; and an angry creditor took out a commiſſion of bankruptcy. 
But this was ſoon ſuperſeded, on the petition of thoſe to whom he was moſt indebted, 
who accepted a compoſition on his fingle bond (g). This, by the efforts of unwearied 
diligence, he afterwards punctually paid, and otherwiſe behaved very honourably to 
his creditors [VJ]. As, therefore, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, he till retained a 
good character, an offer was made to ſettle him as a factor at Cadiz [G], where he had 


ſome 


(4) Id. ibid. 


(+) Chalmers's 
Life of De Foe, 
prefixed to his 
Hiſtory of the 
Union, P. 1. 

(/ ) Ibid, P+ Zo 


( g) Chalmers's) 
Life of De Foe, 
affixed to 

Stock dale's edi- 
tion of Robinſon 
Cruſoe, p. 10. 


A] He was the fon of James Foc.] His father was 
the ſon of Daniel Foe, of Elton, in the county of 
Northampton, yeoman (1). It is probable, that our 
author changed his name to De Foe from a diſlike to 
his original name Foe, which ſeemed not a v 
eligible one, But his enemies pretended, that he 
changed his name from Foe to De Foe that he might 
not be thought an Engliſhman ; though this notion 
ſeems to have had no other foundation, than the cir- 
cumitance of his having, in conſequence of his zeal 
for king William, attacked the prejudices of his coun- 


© the Penal Laws and Teſt, which I could by no means 
come into, And as in the firſt I uſed to ſay, I had 
* rather the Popiſh houſe of Auſtria ſhould ruin the 
* Proteſtants in Hungary, than the infidel houſe of 
Ottoman ſhould ruin both Proteſtant and Papiſt, by 
a 9 Germany; ſo, in the other, I told the 
Diſſenters, I had rather the church of England ſhould 
pull our cloaths off by fines and forfeitures, than the 
Papiſts ſhould fall both upon the Church and the Diſ- 
© ſenters, and pull our ſkins off by fire and faggot (4). 


8 { (4) Appeal to 
LZ] Manifyfted great zeal in ſupport of the Revolution, 


Honour and 
Iuſtice, P- SH 


(2) Dr. Kippis's 
Lifteof Dr. Lard- 
ner, Appendix, 
No. VI. 


trymen in his True-Born Engliſhman. 

[BI An academy at Newington-green, which was kept 
by Mr. Charles Morton. ] Whether he was any con- 
fiderable time under this gentleman's care, we have 
no certain account. De Foe himſelf ſpoke highly of 
Mr. Morton; and it appears that the Rev. Mr. Richard 
Lardner, father of the celebrated Dr. Lardner, was 
educated under him for the miniſtry (2). 

0 ] 4 political pamphlet relative to the war, c.] 
Whether this was his firſt performance, does not ap- 

ar; but he himſelf mentions the publication of it, 
as the firſt inſtance of his differing in opinion from 
the Whigs, whoſe general ſentiments he adopted, He 
ſays, in Nis Appeal to Honour and Fuftice, * It has been 
the diſaſter of all parties in this nation to be very hot 
in their turn; and, as often as they have been ſo, I 
© have differed with them all, and ever muſt and ſhall 
do ſo.— The firſt time I had the misfortune to 
differ with my friends was about the year 1683, 
* when the Turks were beſieging Vienna, and the 
« Whigs in Evgland, generally ſpeaking, were for the 
„Turks taking it; which, I having read the hiſtory 
* of the cruehy and perfidious dealings of the Turks 
in their wars, ard how they had rgoted out the name 
of the Chriſtian religion in above threeſcore and ten 
© kingdoms, could by no means agree with; and 
© though then but a young man, and a younger author, 
© I oppoſed it, and wrote againſt it; which was taken 
very unkindly indecd (3). 

[D] He wrote à piece to warn the Diſſinters Sc.] 
Referring to this publication, he ſays, in his Appeal to 
Honour aud Juſtice, * I differed with my friends when 
* king James was wheedling the Diffentets to take off 


Vor. = 


King William and Queen Mary dined with the Lord- 
mayor and Corporation of London at the city-tcaſt 
on the 2gth of October, 1689, A regiment of volun- 
teers, compoſed of the chief citizens, and commanded 
by the earl of Peterborough, attended their Majeſties 
on this occaſion, from Whitehall to Guildhall. In 
order to teſtify his zeal for king William, and the 
Revolution, Daniel De Foe is ſaid to have appeared 
among theſe troopers, gallantly mounted, and richly 
accoutred (5). This is a eicrumſtance not improper 
to be mentioned here ; though De Foe had certainly 
given much better evidence of his zeal for the Revolu- 
tion, and the principles upon which it was grounded. 

[F] Behaved very benourably to his creditors.) Mr. 
Chalmers obſerves, that ſome of thoſe creditors, who 
had been ſatisfied by his compoſition, falling atter- 
© wards into diſtreſs themſelves, De Foe voluntarily 
© paid them their whole claims, being then in riſing 
«© circumſtances from king William's tavour. This is 
* ſuch an example of honeſty, as it would be unjuſt to 
De Foe and to the world to conceal. Being re- 
© proached in 1705 by lord Haverſham wich mercena- 
© rineſs, our author feelingly mentions, chat, „with 
© a numerous family, and no helps but his own in- 
« duliry, he had forced his way with undiſcovraged 
& diligence through a ſea of misfortunes, and fe- 
& duced his debts, excluſive of compoſition, from ſeven- 
«© teen thouſand to leſs than kve thouſand pounds (6).” 

[6] An offer was made to fettle bm as a fettor at 
Cadiz.) Ot this he gives himſelf the following ac- 
count. Misfortunes in buſineſs having unhinged me 
* from matters of trade, it was about the year 1694, 
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ut ſupra, p. 9+ 
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(3) Chalmers, 
ut ſupra, p. 12. 
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DE FOE (Dari). 


ſome previous correſpondence, But he was unwilling to leave his native country; and 
was, without ſolicitation, appointed accomprant to the commiſſioners for managing the 
duties on glaſs, in which office he continued about four years, when thoſe duties were 


ſuppreſſed by aCt of parliament (5). 


As De Foe poſſeſſed a very vigorous mind, he was much of a projector. 


He wrote, 


as he informs us himſelf, many theets about the coin; he propoſed a law for regiſtering 
ſeamen ; he projected county banks, factories for goods, a commiſſion of inquiry into 
the eſtates of bankrupts, aud a penſion- office for the relief of the poor (i); and in 1697 


he publiſhed, in one volume, Byo, © An Eſſay upon Projects [H.“ 


© when I was invited by ſome merchants, with whom 
© ] had correſponded abroad, and ſome alſo at home, 
© to ſetile at Cadiz in Spain, and that Mich offers of 
© very good commiſſions; but Providence, which had 
other work for me to do, placed a ſecret avefſion in 
* my mind to quitting England upon any account, and 
made me refuſe the beſt offers of that kind, to be 
© concerned with ſome eminent perſons at home, in 
© propoting ways and means to the governmtnt for 
© raiſing money to ſupply the occations of the war then 
© newly begun. Some time aſter this, I was, without 
© the leaſt application of mine, and being then ſeventy 
miles om London, ſent for to be accomptant to 
the eommiſſioners of the glaſs duty, in which ſer- 
© vice I continued to the determination of their com- 
© miſſion (7). ; 25 
[11] An Eſſay upon Projefts.) A ſecond edition of 
this was publiſhed in 1702, under the title of 
« Eflays upon ſeveral Projects;“ but upon inſpeQing 
it, we find that it differs from the firſt iu nothing but 
the title. In the introduction to this Work, De Foe 
obſerves, that Neceſſity, which is allowed to be the 
mother of Invention, had fo violently agitated the 
wits of men at that time, that it ſcemed ** not at all 
& improper, by way of diſtinction, to call it, The 
« Proj:&ting Age.” He conſidered this as partly ariſing 
from the loſſes and depredations which many mer- 
chants and traders had ſuſtained during the war in 
which the nation was then engaged. Theſe,” ſaid 
2, * prompted by neceſſity, rack their wits for new 
© contrivances, new inventions, new trades, ſtocks, 
© projects, and any thing to retiieve the deſperate 
© credit of their fortunes.” * It induſtry be in any 
« buſineſs rewarded with ſucceſs, tis in the merchan- 
« dizing part of the world, who indeed may be more 
truly ſaid to live by their wits than any people what- 
«* ſoever. All Foreign Negoce, though to ſome *tis a 
© plain road by the help of cuſtom, yet it is in its 
beginning all project, contrivance, and invention. 
Every new voyage the merchant contrives is a pro- 
ject; and ſhips are ſent from port to port, as mar- 
$ kets and merchandizes differ, by the help of ſtrange 
£ and univerſal intelligence; wherein {ome are fo ex- 
« quifite, ſo ſwift, and ſo exact, that a merchant, 
© fitting at home in his counting-houle, at once con- 
« verſes with all parts of the known world. This, 
© and travel, makes a true-bred merchant the moſt 
© ;ntelligent man in the world, and conſequently the 
« moſt capable, when urged by neceſſity, to contrive 
© new ways to live, And from hence, I humbly con- 
« ceive, may very properly be derived the projeas, fo 
much the ſubject of the preſent diſcourſe. And to 
« this ſort of men it is eaſy to trace the original of 
© Banks, Stocks, Stock-jobbing, Aſſurances, Friendly 
© Societies, Lotteries, and the like. To this may be 
added, the long annual enquiry in the Houſe of 
Commons for Ways and Means, which has been a 
particular movement to ſet all the heads of the na- 
© tion at work; and I appeal, with ſubmiſſion, to the 
© ventlemen of that honourable houſe, if the greateſt 
© part of all the Ways and Means, out of the common 
© road of land taxes, polls, and the like, have not 
© been handed to them from the merchant, and in a 
great meaſure paid by them too (8). 
De Foe afterwards ſays, * Projects, of the nature I 
« treat of, are doubtleſs in general of public advan- 
© tage, as they tend to improvement of trade, and 
* employment of the poor, and the circulation and 
« increale of the public . ſtock of the kingdom; but 
« this is ſuppoſed of ſuch as are built on the broad 
© baſis of ingenuity and improvement; in which, 
though I'll allow the author to aim primarily at his 
« own advantage, yet with the circumſtances of pub- 
« lis beuefit added. Wherefore it is neceſſary to 


done (11). 


The ſame year 
he 


* diſtinguiſh among the projects of the preſent times 
between the honeſt and the diſhoneſt (9). 

De Foe afterwards makes ſome remarks upon frau- 
dulent projectors; but he obſerves, that though there 
were ſuch impoſitions upon the public, yet that was 
*no reaſon why inventions upon honelt foundations, 
* and to fair purpoſes, ſhould not be acknowledved ; 
* no, nor Why the author of any ſuch fair contri- 
* vances ſhould not reap the harveſt of his own in- 
* genui'y, Our acts of parliament, for granting pa- 
© rents to firlt inventors for f.,urteen years, is aſufficient 
* acknowledgment of the due regard which ought to 
be had to ſoch as find out any thing which may be 
* of public advantage. New diſcoveries in tiade, in 
* aris and myſteries, of manufacturing goods, or im- 
provement of land, are without queſtion of as great 
benefit as any diſcoverics made in the works of na- 
* ture by all the Academics and Royal Societies in the 
* world, 

* There is, *tis true, a great difference between 
* new inventions and projects, between improvements 
of manufactures or land, which tend to the imme- 
* diate benefit of the public, and employing of the 
poor, and projects framed by ſubtle heads, with a 
* ſort of a Deceptio Viſus, and Legerdemain, to bring 
people to run needleſs and unuſual hazards, I grant 
„it, and give a due preterence to the firſt ; and yer 
© ſucceſs bas fo ſanctifed ſome of thoſe other ſorts of 
projects, that it would be a kind of blaſphemy 
* againſt Fortune to difallow them. Witneis, Sir 
William Phips's voyage to the wreck; it was a 
mere project, a lottery of a hundred thouſand to 
one odds; a hazard, which, if it had failed, every 
* body would have been aſhamed to have owned them- 
* ſelves concerned in; a voyage that would have been 
* as much ridiculed as Don Quixote's adventure upon 
© the windmill.—“ But (till ſome projects hit even 
of the moſt unlikely, of which this was one of Sir 
William Phips, who brought home a cargo of filver 
* of near 200,000. flerling, fiſhed up out of the open 
* ſea, remote from any ſhore, from an old Spaniſh 
* ſhip, which had been ſunk above forty years (10). 

Among other topics diſcuſſed by Be 
book one is that of Banks; and in treating on this 
ſubject he gives it as his opinion, that the Bank of 
England is eſtabliſhed upon too contracted a plan, and 
that it might be rendered much more extenſively uſe- 
ful and beneficial to the public; and he points out 
the methods by which he ſuppoſes this might be 


cauſes and matters of litigation between merchants, 
He obſerves, that affairs of this kind, when they come 
to be argued by lawyers at the bar, are ſtrangely 
© handled,” I myſelf have heard,” ſays he, very 
famous lawyers make ſorry work of a cauſe between 


| © the merchant and his factor; and when they come 


to argue about Exchanges, Diſcounts, Prot, De- 
* morages, Charter-Parties, Freights, Port-charges, A 
* ſurances, Barratries, Bottomrics, Accounti=current, Ac- 
counts in commiſſion, and Accounts in company, and the 
* like, the ſolicitor has not been able to draw a bricf, 
nor the counſel to underſtand it.'——*+ The affairs of 
* merchants are accompanied with ſuch variety of cir- 
* cumſtances, ſuch new and univerſal contingencies, 
* which change and differ in every age, with a mul- 
© titude of niceties and punCtilios, and thoſe again 
© altering as the cuſtoms and uſages of countries and 
* ſtates do alter, that it has been found impracticable 


„to make any laws that could extend to all caſes: 


and our law itſelf does tacitly acknowledge its own 
« 1 mperteCtion in this caſe, by allowing the cen of 
* merchants to paſs as a kind of law, in caies of dif- 
* ticultys Wherefore it ſeems to me a mo! natwal 

« proceeding, 


a (ro) Ibid, p. 14 
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He alſo propoſes the eſtabliſhment of (11) 1vid. p. 4 
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DE FOE DA. 


he alſo publiſhed, in 4to. © An enquiry into the Occaſional Conformity of Diſſenters, in 
« Cafes of Preferment [7];” which gave riſe to a controverſy between him and Mr. John 
Howe [Ic He likewiſe publiſhed, ** An Argument, ſhewing, that a ſtanding Army, 


e with 


© proceeding, that ſuch affairs ſhould be heard he- 
fore, and judged by ſuch as by known experience 


© and long practice, in the cuſtoms and uſages of 


* Foreign Negoce, are of courſe the moſt capable to 
determine the ſame (12).“ He, therefore, propoſed, 
that a new court ſhould be erected for this purpoſe, 
by the authority of Parliament, to be compoſed of 
judges to be choſen from among the moſt eminent 
merchants cf the kingdom (1 3), 

He allo propoſed an academy, to be inſtituted by 
the king, u hoſe object ſhould be, «to encourage 
+ polite learning, and to poliſh and refine the Englith 
* tongue (14).* Referring to this, Mr. Chalmers 
remarks, that * Prior ofteted in 170 (which was 
four years after) the ſame project to king William, 
in his Carmen Seculare ; Swift mentioned in 1710 to 
* lord Oxford a propoſal /or improving the Englifh 
* tongue 5 and Tickell flatters bimifelf, in his Preſtect 
* of Peace, that our daring language—ſhall ſport no 
* more in arbitrary ſound (15). 

One of De Foe's projects was an academy for the 
education of women. Of the effects of education 
in women, and the evils reſulting from the want of 
it, he expreſſes himſelf in the following terms: A 
* woman well bred, and well taught, furniſhed with 
© the additional accompliſhments of knowledge and 
behaviour, is a creature without compariſon, Her 
* ſociety is the emblem of ſublimer enjoyments ; her 
© perſon is angelic, and her converlation heavenly. 
« She is all olineſ; and ſweetneſs, peace, love, wit, 
© and delight. She is every way ſuitable to the ſub- 
© limeſt wiſh; aud the man, that has ſuch a one to 
© his portion, has nothing to do but to rejoice in 
© her, and be thankful, On the other hand, ſup- 
© poſe her to be the ſame woman, and rob her of 
© the benefit of education, and it follows thus: It 
© her temper be good, want of education makes her 
© ſoft and eaſy. Her wit, for want of teaching, 
makes her impertinent and talkative. Her know- 
© ledge, for want of judgement and experience, makes 
© her fanciful and whimiical, If her temper be bad, 
© want of breeding makes her worſe ; and ſhe grows 
© haughty, iuſalent, and loud, If ſhe be paſFonate, 
* want of manners makes her termagant, and a ſcold, 
© which is much at one with lunatic, If the be 
proud, want of diſcretion (which ſtill is breeding) 
© makes her conceited, fantaſtic, and ridiculous. 
And from theſe ſhe degenerates to be turbulent, 
* clamorous, noiſy, naſty, and the devil (16). 

[1] An Enquiry into the Occaſional Conformity Diſ- 
ſenters, in Caſes of aer To this piece a pre- 
face was prefixed, addrefled “ to the Lord- mayor, 
„ occalioned by his carrying the ſword to a conven- 
« ticle.“ The Lord-mayor was Sir Humphrey 
Edwin, who, as Mr. Chalmers remarks, * having 
carried the regalia to a conventicle, gave riſe to 
© ſome wit in the Tale of a Tub, and occalioned ſome 
« clauſes in an act of parliament (17).% In the Tale 
of a Tub, the Lord-mayor, who was a Diſſenter, 
carrying the city reg:lia to the meeting-houſe, or 
rather Diſſenters becoming Lord-mayors, is repre- 
ſented under the idea of Jack's „ getting upon a 
„great horſe, and eating cuſtard (18). It was for- 
merly the cuſtom for the Lord-mayor of London to 
ride, not, as at preſent, in a ſtate-coach, but on a 
kind of ſtate-horie ; and to this De Foe alludes, in 
the following line, in one of his poems: 


To ride the city horſe, and wear the chain (19).“ 


De Foe contended, That he who diſſents from 
the eſtabliſhed church, except from a true principle 
of conſcience, is guilty of a great fin: That he 
© who conforms to the eſtabliſhed church againſt his 
© conſcience, is guilty of a great fin: That, he who 
* both difſents and conforms at the ſame time, and in 
© the ſame point of religion, mult be guilty of one of 
© thole great ſins (19). 


De Foe alſo ſays, * Sincerity is the glory of a. 


© Chriſtian, the native luſtre of an honeſt heart is 
© impoſſible to be hid ; it will ſhine through all his 
© life in one action or another, in ſpite of ſcandal ; 
aud it wants no altifice to ſet it out, If the prac- 


© tice, we diſcourſe of be to be defended, Je it be a 
* praftice; I mean, let it be voluntary, let it be free 
* and ſpontaneous ; and if gentlemen, who have 
* ſuch a latitude in their opinions, would not have it 
* thought that they are moved to it by their intereſts, 
© let them practiſe it openly, and not time it ſo to 
the very eve of an election as to have it ſpeak of 
© itſelf, and, as it were, force men to believe it done 
on purpoſe (21).? 

* There is a ſort of truth, which all men owe to 
the priaciples they profeſs, and generally ſpeaking, 
all men pay it; a Turk is a Turk zealouſly and 
entirely; an Idolater is an Idolater, and will /e 
* the Devil to a tittle, None but Proteſtants halt be- 
* tween God and Baal ; Chriſtians of an amphibious 
nature, who have ſuch prepoſterous conſciences as 
can believe one way of worſhip to be right, and 
yet ſerve God another way themſelves. This is a 
* ſtrange thing in Iſrael! all the hiſtories of religion 
© in the world do not ſhew ſuch a caſe. *Tis like a 
* ſhip with her ſails haled ſome back, and ſome full. 
is like a workman that builds with one hand, and 
pulls down with the other. *Tis like a fiſherman, 
* who catches fiſh with one hand, and throws them 
© into the ſea with the other (22). 

[X] A controverſy between him and Mr. John Howe.] 
De Foe reprinted his “ Enquiry into the Occaſional 
« Conformity of Difſenters,” in 1701, and then 
added to it a preface, ſigned with the initials of his 
name, addreſſed to Mr. Howe; in which he obſerved, 
that he had two reaſons for addrefling his piece to 
him, the firſt was, that he was “not unjuſtly 
s eſteemed one of the moſt learned and judicious of 
the Diſſenting miniſtry ;” and the ſecond was, 
that he had a“ more immediate relation to the then 
© Lord-mayor, who was, or had been, a member of 
the Church of Chriſt under his charge.” He re- 
marked, that the piece was the ſame which had been 
before publiſhed in the mayoralty of Sir Humphrey 
Edwin; and then adds, * The debate was then 
* young, and the practice of this, ſcandalous confor- 
* mity was new, Sir John Shorter being the firit in- 
« ſtance of it. But it is now growing a received 
* cultom, to the great ſcandal of the Diſſenters in 
general, the offence of ſuch whoſe conſciences for- 
bid them the ſame latitude, and the ſtumbling of 
« thoſe who, being before weak and irreſolute, are led 
aſide by the eminency and frequency of examples. 

De Foe afterwards proceeds, addrefling himſelf to 
Mr. Howe; Sir, it = knew the author, you 
« would ealily be ſatisfied, that the reaſon of this 
preface is not that he covets to engage in contro- 
© verſy with a perſon of your capacity and learning, 
being altogether unfit for ſuch a taſk, and no way 
* 2 match to your talent that way. But he deſires, 
© in the name of himſelf, and a great many honeſt 
* good Chriſtians, who would be glad to ſee this 
* caſe decided, that you will by yourſelf, or ſome 
© other hand, as you pleaſe, declare to the world, 
« whether this practice of alternate communion be 
* allowed, either by your congregation in particular, 
© or the Diſſenters in ger.eral. And if not ſo allowed, 
then he conjures you by the honuur you owe to 
your profeſhon, and the tenderneſs you have for 


the weakneſs of others; by the regard you have to 


* God's honour, and the church you ſerve; that 
© ſuch proceedings may receive their due cenſure, 
though the perſons wear the gay cloaths, and the 
gold ring; that the fincerity and purity of Diſſent- 
ing Proteſtants may be vindicated to the world, 
© both in their diſcipline as well as doctrine, and 
© that without reſpect of perſons. If, on the other 
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(21)1bid. p. 340. 


(22) Ibid. p. 31 7. 


© hand, it be allowed, it is deſired that it may be de- 


« tended by ſuch arguments as you think convenient; 
* which the author promiſes, if defired, never to 
© reply to; or, it you ve him that liberty, ſhall do 
© it ſo, as you ſhall eafily fee is in order only to be 
© informed, and always ſuitable to the reſpect which 
is due to your perſon; for whom none has a 
greater eſteem. If none of theſe requeſts ſhall be 


granted, the world muſt believe, that Diſſenters do 
* allow 
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allow themſelves to practiſe what they cannot 
defend (23) 

The fame year Mr Howe publiſhed in to. an 
anſwer to De Foe's Preface, under the title of 
Some Conlideration of a Preface to an Enquiry 
* concerning the Occaſional Conformity of Diſſen- 
„ ters.” In this piece Mr. Howe avoids entering 
regularly into the argument, but indirectly apolo- 
giz.s for Occalional Conformity in the following 
paſlage : * Thoſe Chriſtians that agree in all the 
* eflentials of Chriſtianity, agree in far greater things 
* than it is poſſible for them to diſagree in, He muſt 
* have mean and miſhapen thoughts of Chriſtian 
* religion, that thinks not the great doctrines of 
Faith, ordinances of worſhip, and rules of daily 
practice (common to us all), unſpeakably more va- 
* luable, than this or that external mode or form of 
religion, that is but accidentally, and mutably, 
* adherent thereto. And what if ſome have thought 
that alone a ſufficient - ifon for their occaſional 
* communien with a church with which they have not 
* conſtant communion, that they may do it, and 
* themſelves, that right before the world as to te- 
« ſlify, they decline it not as no church, but fo far 
« practically own it, as the reaſon of the thing re- 
* quires: why may they not be ſuppoſed to do this, 
© as thinking it a good reaſon, whether it really be 
* ſo or no, without going againſt conſcience herein? 
* And yet the {ame perſon may, perhaps, think the 
* communion of another church preferable, and for 
ordinary reſort, rather to be choſen, as wherein he 
finds the ſame eſſence, with more regular, grateful, 
and advantageous, modes, and ways of adminiſtra- 
© tion (24). 

Mr. John Howe was a Diſſenting miniſter of emi- 
nent abilities and learning, and of an excellent 
character; but in his controverſy with De Foe he 
. 2 no credit. He was diſpleaſed with De Foe 

or having publickly introduced his name upon the 
ſubje&, and he loſt his temper too much upon the 
occaſion. De Foe had at firſt addreſſed Mr, Howe 
in very civil terms, but finding himſelf treated 
roughly, and ſomewhat contemptuouſly, in Mr. 
Howe's ** Conſiderations of a Preface,” &c. he 
treated him leſs ceremoniouſly, and defended him- 
ſelf with great ſpirit, in ** A Letter to Mr. Hewe, 
„by way of Reply to his Conſiderations of the Pre- 
« face to an Enquiry into the Occaſional Conformity 
* of Diſſenters.“ In this letter he ſays to Mr, Howe, 
When I addreſſed the preface to you, I thought I 
* had fo carefully reviſed both it and the book, that, 
© 23 mentioned to you, I could no where be taxed 
* with. exceeding the rules of charity and good 
* manners. And though I would always make them 
both my rule, yet I thought myſelf obliged to it 
* more now than ordinarily, by how much the per- 
jon to whom, and the perſons of whom I wrote, 
© were equally known, and very much valued by 
* me; and I did not queſtion but I ſhould either 
* not be replied to at all, or it would be done with 
© the charity of a Chriſtian, the civility of a gentle- 
* man, and the force and vigour of a ſcholar. But 
© fince it ſeems good to you, Sir, to deſcend ſo far 
* below yourfelt as to quit the diſpute offered, and 
© fall upon me perſonally, and to mix raillery and 
© reproach with your argument, which, I am ſure, 
you know too well to think it betters the cauſe; 
* you muſt blame yourſelf, Sir, for obliging me, in 
my own defence, to be a little freer with you than 
* otherwiſe I ſhould have thought had become 
© me (25). ? 

De Foe remarks, that Mr, Howe had written 
ag2inſt him not only as an Independent, but alſo as 
if he had been a Fitch-monarchy-men, and a Le- 
veller ; to which he replies, * I aſſure you I am no 
© Independent, nor titth-monarchy-man, nor Le- 
© velier. You have ſhewn your learning, Sir, and 
« clniuted an erior incenſiſtent with civil ſociety very 
* well : but this had better been done by itlelf, It 
« had no more relation to the caſe in hand, than a 
lecture againſt tue Alcoran ; and you may as well 
© conjecture me to be a Mahometan, as a Fifth-mo- 


(23) Ibid.p. 303, 
304 


(24) Some Con- 
ſideration of a 
Preface, p. 17. 
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France, 


* 


DE FOE (DaxiEL). 


* with conſent of Parliament, is not inconſiſtent with a free Government [L];” * Rea- 
* ſons againſt a War with France, or an Argument, ſhewing, that the French King's 
* owning the Prince of Wales as King of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is no ſuffi- 
© cient Ground of a War A;“ and, The Original Power of the Collective Body 


* narchy-man, from any thing in the book that 
looks like either, But, Sir, unce I am led by you 
to give an account of my profeſſion, which, I hope, 
* I ſhall always be ready to do, I ſhall do it in few 
words: That I am of the ſame claſs, and in the 
* ſame denomination of a Diſſenter, with yourſelf, 
your office excepted, and am willing to be guided 
* by, and to practiſe the great rule of Chriſtian cha- 
* rity, in all the proper and =. ug extents of it (26).” 

Mr. Howe having intimated, that De Foe had 


written his piece on Occaſional Conformity in order 


to reflect upon Sir Thomas Abney, he ſays, in order 
to vindicate himſelf againſt that charge; * Sir, the 
« Enquiry was publiſhed in the mayoralty of Sir 
Humphrey Edwin, three years ago, and therefore 
could not be defigned as a perſonal invective againſt 
the gentleman you ſpeak of; and this the preface 
told you, if you had pleaſed to read it. All that 
can be ſaid is, that the cauſe being again given, 
the reprinting it was deſigned as a reproof to the 
practice, and ſo much I own. As for perſons, I 
* am indifferent ; if the coat fits any body, let them 
wear it. —“ I declare myſelf, if of any party, I am, 
and ever was for the Engliſh liberty, and for the 
putting ſuch men into magiſtracy, who in con- 
* currence with the king, our ſupreme magiſtrate, 
© would protect and preſerve that liberty. And, as 
a perſon every way qualified to execute a truſt of 
* ſo much honoar, whether profitable or not, I won't 
* examine, I gave my vote for Sir Thomas Abney, 
and ſhould have done fo, if I had the power of ten 
* thouſand voices; and no man has more reſpect for, 
or opinion of, his honeſty and ability than myſelf, 
Nor have I, God be thanked, any occaſion to ſay 
this to flatter him; for I neither want his favour, 
nor fear his anger (27). | 

[L] A argument, ſhewing, that a flanding army, 
with conſent of Parliament, c.] De Foe admitted, that 
the arguments in ſupport of a ſtanding army were 
only ot a temporary nature; but he contended, that, 
in the then ſlate of public affairs, ſome troops were 
neceſſary to be kept up, for the ſupport of our allies, 
and for maintaining our conſideration in the ſcale of 
European power; and that this was not dangerous 


to liberty, if the mercenary troops kept up were not 


too numerous, if the militia were kept up at the 
ſame time, if the mercenary troops were Fe t up 
only by the authority of parliament, and no longer 
than the parliament ſhould think proper (28).” 

LV] Reaſons againſt a War with France, Sc.] De 
Foe very much diſapproved the addreſſes that 
were preſented to king William, after the French 
king had given the title of king of England to the 
pretender, on the death of king James Il. and of 
the great deſire which ſeemed then to be manifeſted 
by the nation for a war with France. He obſerved, 
that natural antipathies were. * no juſt ground of a 
war between nations. Nor popular opinions. Nor 
* 1s every invaſion of right a good reaſon for a war, 
at leait till redreſs has firit been demanded in a 
« peaceable way (29). He remarked, that it was 
not his deſign to * vindicate the honour of the 
French king, whoſe punctual obſerving of treaties 
© was not reckoned among the beit of his royal vir- 
* tues, But,” he added, I cannot agree with 
* thoſe people who ſay, in their addrefles, that his 
* owning the prince ot Wales, as they called him, 
to be the ſucceflor of che late king James, is di- 
* rectly contrary to the ſtipulations of the treaty of 
* Rytwick, I am not writing againſt a war with 
provided it be on juſtifiable grounds, 
But methinks the Engliſh nation are not ſo in- 
* conſiderable in the world, as to fly to ſhifts and 
* {train:d conſiructions, in order to pick quarrels 
© with our neighbours (zo). | 

He aſterwards entered into an examination of the 
trea:y of Rylwick, and endeavoured to prove, that 
the French king had not been guilty of any expreſs 
violation of that treaty, There is not, ſays he, one 
word to enjoin the king of France not to continue 
the title of king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
to king James, or any of his poſterity, as a titular 

« honour, 


£ 


(26)lbid. p. 225. 
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(27) Ibid. p. 328. 
329. 


(28) Ibid. p. 203 
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(29)lbid. p. 174, 
185. 


(30) Id. ibid 


(31)lbid. p.187, 


(32) Hiſt. of 
England from 
the Revolution, 
vol. J. b. 395. 


DE FOE (Dai). 


&« of the people of England examined and afferted {N];” which he dedicated to King 


* honour, only that he will not give or afford any 
« aſſiſtance; and this affiſlance is explained afterwards, 
* to be either of arms, ammunition, ſhips, proviſions, 
or money; the giving them ſuch empty titles as they 
© ſhould pleaſe themſelves with was, and muſt juſtly be 
* accounted a thivg fo trivial, that it was not thought 
worth the ſtipulation of a treaty, Some people are 
© willing to make a conſtructive breach of it, and ſay 
this is aſſiſting him, as it is encouraging him and his 
* party, To ſuch I hope | may have liberty to ſay, a 
« war is not to be begun, and the blood and treaſure 
© of a nation Expoſed upon conſtructive breaches, but 
direct literal infractions of a treaty. And let the 
* encourazzeinent to that new-made king, and his 
© drooping party, be what it will, unleſs the king of 
France does directly or indirealy aid or aſſiſt them 
with arms, ammunition, ſhips, proviſions, or money, 
© and thereby diſturb his preſeut majeſty in the free 
* poſſeſſion of the kingdoms, countries, lands, or 
© dominions, which he now enjoys, I ſee no breach of 
© that treaty at all, in his complimenting the young 
* gentleman in whatſoever titles he has given him- 
© jelf (31). 

Dr. Smollett ſays, that before the death of James II. 
© he was viſited by the French king, who ſeemed 
© touched with his condition, and declared, that, in 
© caſe of his death, he would own his ſon as king of 
© England. This promiſe James's queen had already 
* extoried from him, by the intereſt of madam de 
© Maintenon and the dauphin. Accordingly, when 
© James died, the pretended prince of Wales was pro- 
claimed king of England at St. Germain's, and treated 
© as ſuch at the court of Verſailles. His title was 
© likewiſe recognizcd by the king of Spain, the duke 
* of Savoy, and the Pope. William was no ſooner 
informed of this tranſaction, than he diſpatched a 
© courier to the king of Sweden, as guarantee of the 
* treaty of Ryſwick, to complain of this maniſeſt vio- 
lation. At the ſame time, he recalled the ear! of 
* Mancheſter from Paris, and ordered him to return 
© without taking an audience of leave. That noble- 
© man immediately withdrew, after having intimated 
© to the marquis de Torcy the order he had received. 
© Lewis, in vindication of his own conduct, diſperſed 
© through all the courts of Europe a manifeſto, in 
* which he affirmed, that in owning the prince of 
Wales as king of England he had not infringed any 
article of the treaty ct Ryſwick, He confeſſed, that, 
© in the fourth article, he had promiſed that he would 
not diſturb the king of Great Britain in the peaceable 
« poſſeſſion of his dominions; and he declared his 
intention was to obſerve that promiſe punctually. 
* He obſerved, that his generoſity 8 not allow 
© him to abandon the prince of Wales or his family; 
© that he could not retuſe him a title which was due 
© to him by birth; that he had more reaſon to com- 
* plain of the king of Great Britain, and the States- 
© Geneial, whoſe declarations and preparations in fa- 
* your of the emperor might be regarded as real con- 
© traventions to treaties : finally, he quoted ſome in- 
© {lances from hiſtory, in which the children enjoyed the 
titles of kingdoms which their fathers bad loſt (32). 

De Foe ſays, * If the giving titles to the late king, 
gor his polterity, had been any watter conſiderable 
© in the caſe, it would no doubt have been conſidered 
© in the treaty (of Ryſwick); but ſince it was wholl 
left out, the French king might reaſonably be ſup- 
© poſed thereby to be left at liberty to call him by what 
* name or title he thought fit to deſire. As to the 
* peiſoral atiront of the king, with all humble ſub- 
miſſion to his majeſty's conduct, I only ſay, that I 
* wiſh, before his majeſty had recal'ed his ambaſſador, 
* he had been pleaſed to have ordered him to demand 
ſu is faction in that caſe ; in anſwer to which demand 
the king of France might poſſibly have given his rea- 
* ſons, and made ſuch a declaration, as might have 
© been a ſufficient reparation to the honour of his 
* majeſty; and if not, then there had been more room 
for a public reſentment than now. there ſeems to be.” 
© It a war be neceſlary, it is juſt, and it ſo, why 
* ſhould we be afraid of it? if it be not ſo, we ought 
© not to ſeek occaſions, and make conſtructive breaches, 
and perional aftrouts, the pretences of it. The 


* 
a 


At 


© French are not ſo inconſiderable in power, that we 
© ſhould be fond of a war without resſon; nor we fo 
© inconfiderable, that we need be afraid of à juſt and 
© honourable war. A war, which muſt colt the blood 
© of our countrymen, and the treaſure of our inhabi- 
© tants, is not a thing of ſo little conſequence as may 
© be undertaken upon ſlight occaſions ; nor ot ſo great 
© conſequence, that we ſhould be afraid to enter upon 
© it with juſt and honourable reaſons (33). 

In this piece De Foe wrote againſt the views and 
conduct of the court, and againſt what then ſeemed to 
be the prevailing ſenſe of the nation. He appears, 
however, to have been perfectly right, to have exhi- 
bited on this occaſion great political diſcernment, and 
to have been influenced by no motives but thoſe of 
public ſpirit. 

[N] The Original Powwer of the Celleive Body of the 
People of England, Sc.] This is a piece of conſiderable 
merit, and contains a great varicty of excellent political 
obſervations. Among other politions which He lays 
down in it are the following: | 

Salus Populi ſuprema Lex; all government and con- 
© {equently our whole contitution, was originally de- 
© ſigned, and 1s maintained, for the ſupport of the 
people's property, who are the governed. 

All the members of governme::t, whether king, 
© lords, or commons, if they invert the great end of 
© their inflitution, the public good, ceaſe to be iu the 
© ſame public capacity. 

No collective, or repreſentative body of men what- 
© ſoever, in matters of politics any more than religion, 
© are or ever have been infallible (34). 

The good of the people governed is the end of all 
© government, and the reaſon and original of govern- 
ment; aud upon this foundation it is, that it has 
deen the practice of all nations, and of this in par- 
* ticular, that if the mal-adminiſtration of governors 
© have extended to tyranny and oppreſſion, to de- 
ſtruction of right and juflice, overthrowing the con- 
© ſtitution, and abuſing the people, the people have 
thought it lawful to re- aſſume the right of govern- 
ment into their own hands, and to reduce their gover- 
© nors to reaſon (355 

De Foe alſo ſays, The people of England have 
* delegated all the executive power in the king,; the 
© legitlative in the king, lords, and commons; the 
© ſovereign judicature in the lords; the remainder is 
6 reſerved in themſelves, and not committed, no not 
* to their repreſentatives. All powers delegated are to 
© one great end and purpoſe, and no other, and that is, 
* the public good, If either or all the branches to 
* whom this power is delegated, invert the delign, the 
© end of their power, the right they have to that power 
* ceaſes ; and they become tyrants and uſurpers of a 
power they have no right to (36). 

© The power veſted in the thiee heads of our con- 
« ſtitution is veſted in them by the people of England, 
* who were a people before there was ſuch a thing as 
© a conſtitution, And the natuie of the thing is the 
* reaſon of the thing: it was veſted in them by the 
people, becauſe the people were the ouly original of 
* their power, being the only power prior to the con- 
* ſtitution, 

For the public good of the people a covſiitution 
and government Wes originally formed; from the 
* mutual conſent of theſe prop'e the powers and au- 
© thorinies of this conlti:vtion are derived; and for the 
« preſervation of this conſſitution, and enabling it to 
* anſwer the ends of its conſti utton in the beſt manner 
« poſſible, thoſe powers were divided.'—* At the final, 
* caſual, or any other determination of this conliitution, 
the powers are diſſolved, and all authority muſt de- 
rive de nove from the fiſt fountain, original, aud 
* cauſe of all conſtitutions, rhe governed (37). 

In this univerſal right of the people conſiſts our 
« general ſafety; for, notwithſtanding all the beauty 
of our conſtitution, and the exact hy mmetiry ef its 
© parts, about which ſome have been ſo very elegant, 
this noble well-contrived ſyſtem has been over- 
© whelmed, the government has been inverted, the 
people's liberties have been trampled on, and par- 
© liaments have been rendered uſclels and inſignificant. 
And what has reſtored us? The laſt reſort has been 
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DE FOE (DAxIET). 


At the beginning of the year 1701, he publiſhed his ſatire, called, The True-born 


© the people; Vox Dei has been found there, not in the 
* repreſentatives, but in their original the repreſented.” 

* There muſt be ſome power prior to the power of 
* king, lords, and commons, from which, as the 
* {treams from the fountain, the power of king, lords, 
* and commons, is derived. And what are all the 
different terms which ſtateſmen turn ſo often into fine 
* wes to ſerve their ends; as, Reaſons of State, Public 
* (300d, the Common wealth, the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
the Government, the Laws of England, the Liberties 
England, the Pleets, the Armies, the Militia of 
* England, the Trade, the Manufaftures of England? 
All are but ſeveral terms drawn from, and reducible 
to the great term, the" People of England. That is the 
general, which contains all the particulars, and which 
* bad all power before any of the particulars had a 
being. And from thi: conſideration it is, that ſome, 
* who yet would be oppoſers of this doctrine, ſay, when 
* it ſerve? their turn, that all the great offices which 


* have the title of England annexed to them ought to 


be nominated and approved by the people ef England, 
* as the high chancellor of England, high admiral of 
England, and the like (38).? 

De Foe afterwards ſays, * I hope, I cannot offend 
© any free repreſentative of the people of England in 
* ſaying, that what power they have they receive from 
* the people they repreſent, and that ſome powers do 
* ſtill remain with the people, which they never either 
© diveſted themſelves of, or committed to them. Nor 
can I be ſenſible of offending, it I ſay, that tis poſſible 
* for even a hou'e of commons to be in the wrong. 
Tis poſlible for a houſe of commons to be miſled by 
* factions and parties; *tis poſſible for them to be 
* bribed by penſions and places; and by either of 
* theſe extremes to betray their truſt, and abuſe the 
people who entruſt them: and if the people ſhould 
© have no redreſs in ſuch a caſe, then would the nation 
de in the hazard of being ruined by their own re- 
6 preſentatives. And 'tis a wonder to find it aflerted, 
in a certain treatiſe, © That it is not to be ſuppoſed 
& that ever the houſe of commons can injure the peo- 
„ ple who entruſt them,” "There can be no better 
way to demonſtrate the poſſibility of a thing, than by 
© proving that it has been already. And we need go 
© no farther back than to the reign of king Charles de 
Second, in which we have ſeen liſts of an hundred 
© and eighty members who received private penſions 
from the court; and if any body ſhould aſk whether 
that parliament preſerved the balance of power, in 
© the three branches of our conſtitution, in the due 
© diftribution ſome have mentioned, I am not aft aid 40 
© anſwer in the negative (39). | 

© Reaſon and juſtice allow, that when all delegated 
powers fail or expire, when governors devour the 
people they ſhoul protect, and when parliaments, if 
« ever that unhappy time ſhall come again, ſhould be 
« either deſtroyed, or, which is as bad, be corrupted, 
© and betray the people they repreſent ; the people 
« themſelves, who are the original of all delegated 
© power, have an undoubted right to defend their 
lives, liberties, properties, religion, and laws, againſt 
all manner of invaſion or treachery, be it foreign or 
« domeſtic (40). 

The houſe of commons are our ſanctuary againſt 
the oppreſſion of princes, the nation's treaſurers, 
« and the defenders of their liberties ; but all theſe 
« titles ſignify, that at the ſame time they are the na- 
© tion's ſervan'ss The houſe of commons alſo are 


mortal, as a houſe; a king may diſſolve them; they 


may die, and be extinCt ; but the power of the peo- 
ple has a kind of eternity with reſpect to politic dura- 
© tion. Parliaments way ceaſe; but the people re- 
* main. For them they were originally made ; by 
© them they are continued and renewed ; from them 
they receive their power; and to them in reaſon they 
* ought to be acco.nable (41). 

In this piece De Fve intimates it to have been his 
opinion, that, at the Revolution, all- the old laws 


ſhou!d have been confirmed by the . ay of the - 


people (42); and he maintained, that the houſe of 
commens had no * je to proceed rigorouſly againſt 
thoſe who petitioned them, in terms which they did 
not like, under any pretence of indecency of ex- 
prefſion (43). Such treatment of perſons, who had 
petitioned the houſe of commons in offenſive languaze, 


was juſtified by the example of the court of chancery, 


„ Epgliſhman 


in caſes wherein that court ſuppoſed itſelf to be in- 
ſalted ; but, ſaid De Foe, © the frecholders of England 
Rand in a different capacity to the members of the 
© houſe, who are their truftees, their attornies, their 
* repreſentatives, from that of a complainant in chan- 
© cery to the judge of that court (44). 

De Foe did not approve of the choice of very young 
men to be members of the houſe of commons. He 
ſays, in another piece, Though tis confeſſed, that 
wiſdom makes a young man old, yet the houſe of 
* commons is not a place for boys. e have ſeen too 
many young men in the houſe, and raſh counſels are 
generally the effect of young heads. Fools and boys 
would doleſs harm in the houſe, and grow wiſer by 
© being there, were they but allowed to fit, and not 
give their voter, But while a boy may do as much 
* miſchief as a man, and a fool as a man cf ſenſe, it 
© is hard that the material parts of a nation's happineſs 
© ſhould be committed either to young or weak heads 
© (45).*——* The houſe of commons is not a place tor 
© fools, The great affairs of the ſtate, the welfare of 
* the kingdom, the public ſafety, the oh er liber- 
© ties, and trade, the wealth and honour of the nation, 
© are not things to be debated by green heads. The 
© ſaying we have, that the houſe of commons is a 
* ſcho"] for ſtateſmen, is an error. In my opinion, 
they ſhould be all well-taught, and thoroughly learned 
© in matters of the higheſt moment, betore they come 
© there (46). 

[O] Dedicated to King William.) This dedication, 
which deſerves to be preſerved, is as follows : 


To the KING. 


« Sir, 


«TIS not the leaſt of the extraordinaries of Your 
Majeſty's character, that as You are King of Your peo- 
ple, fo you are the people's King. 

This title as it is the moſt glorious, fo is it the moſt 
indiſputable in the world, 

„ God himſclf appointed, the pr het proclaimed, 
but the people's afſenr was the finiſhing the Royal 
Authority of the firſt King of Iſrael. 

* Your Majcſty, among all the bleſſings of your reign, 
has reſtored this, as the beſt of all our enjoyments, the 
full liberty of original right in its actings and exerciſe, 

Former reigns have invaded it, and the laſt thought 
it total'y ſuppreſt; but, as liberty revived under Your 
Majeſty's juſt authority, this was the firſt flower ſhe 
brought forth. 

«© The author of theſe ſheets humbly hopes, that 
what Your Majeſty has ſo graciouſly reſtored, what 
our laws and conſtitution bave declared and ſettled, 
and what truth and juſtice openly appear for, he may 
be allowed to vindicate. 

« Your Majeſty knows too well the nature of govein- 
ment, to think it at all the leſs honourable, or the 
more precarious, for being devolved from, and centered 
in, the conſent of your people. 

Ihe pretence of patriarchal authority, had it really 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, can never be ſupported 
againſt the demonſtrated practice of all nations; but 
being alſo diveſted of the chief ſupport it might have 
had, if that ſucceſſion could have been proved: The 
authority of governors, Faure Divino, has ſunk igno- 
miniouſly to the ground, as a prepoſterous and incou- 
ſiſtent forgery. 

„And yet, if Pex Populi be, as tis generally allowed, 
Vor Dei, Your Majeſty's right to theſe kingdoms Jure 
Divino is more plain than any of Your predeceſſors. 

„How happy are theſe nations, after all the oppreſ- 
ſions and tyranny of arbitrary ruler-, to obtain a — 
who reigns by the univerſal voice of the people, an 
has the greatelt ſhare in their affections that ever any 
Prince enjoyed, Queea Elizabeth only excepted, 

„And how vain are the attempts of a neighbouring 
Prince, to nurſe up a contemptible impoſture, upon 
the pretence of forming a claim on the foundation of 
but a pretended ſucceſſion, againſt the conſent of the 
general ſuffrage of the nation. 

© To what purpoſe ſhall all the proofs of his Legiti- 
macy be, ſuppoſing it could be made out, when the uni- 
verſal voice of the people already expreſſed in enacted 


laws, ſhall anſwer, We will not have this man to reign 


over Us 


66 May 


(44) Ibid. p. 
143. 


(45) Ibid. p. 
280, 281. 


(46) Ibid. p. 
279. 


(47) 
133. 


69 
134) 


(49) 


(30) 
vol. 


(47) [bid. p. 
133. 


(48) wi, p. 


13% 136. 


(49) P. 6. 
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DE FOE (DANIEL). 51 


c Engliſhman 1 a piece which excited great attention, and ſoon paſſed through 


many editions | & 


May this affection of Vour Subjects continue to the 


lateſt hour ot Your Life, and may Ycur ſatisfaction 


be ſuch as may convince the world, That the chiefe/t 
filicity of a Crown conſiſis in the affetlions, as the firft 
authority of it derives from the conſent of the ge (47). 

Beſides his dedication to the king, De Foe added 
another dedication ** to the Lords Spiritual and 
«© Temporal, and the Commons of England,” in 
which are the following paſlages ; 


* My lords and gentlemen, 


© The vindication of the original right of all men 
© to the government of themſelves, is to far from a 
* derogation from, that ir is a confirmation of, ycur 
legal authority.” You are the conſervators of 
© our liberties, the expolitors of our laws, the levyers 
of our taxes, and the redreſſers of our grievances, 
© the king's veſt counſellors, and the people's laſt 
© refuge. But if you are diſſolved, for you are not 
© immortal ; or if you are deceived, for you are not 
© infallible ; *twas never yet ſuppoſed, till very lately, 
* that all power dies with you. You may die, but 
© the people remain; you may be diſſolved, and all 
© immediate right may ceaſe z power may have its 
intervals, and crowns their iaterregaum; but ori- 
© ginal power endures to the ſame eternity the world 
*erdures to: and while there are people, there ma 
© be a legal authority delegated, though ail ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſubſtituted power were at at end (48). 

D] His ſatire, called“ The Trae-born Engliſhman.” 
He appcars to have been induced to write this by 
his attachment to king William. In his Appr-al to 
Honour ana fuftice. he Bi © There came out a vile, 
* abhorred pamphlet, in very ill verſe, written by 
© one Mr. Tutchin, and called te Foreigners; in 
© which the author, who he was I then knew not, 
© fell perfonally on the king bimſelf, and then upon 
© the Dutch nation; and after having reproached 
© his majeſty with crimes, that his worit enemy 
© could not think of without horror, he ſums up all 
© in the odious name of Foreigner, This filled me 
© with a kind of rage againſt the book, and gave 
© birth to a trifle, which I never could hope ſhould 
© have met with ſo general an acceptation as it did; 
I mean, The True-born Engliſhman (49).* In the 
Explanatory Preface to this piece, prefixed to the 
edition of it publiſhed in his works, he alſo ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: When I ſee the town full of 
* lampoons and invectives againſt Dutchmen, only be- 
© cauſe they are foreigners, and the king reproached and 
© inſulted by ignorant pedants, and ballad making 
* poets, for employing foreigners, and for being a 
© foreigner himſelf, I confeſs myſelf moved by it to 
* remind our nation of their own original, thereby 
© to let them ſee what a banter is put * ourſelves 
in it; ſince ſpeaking of Engliſhmen ab origine, we 
© are really all foreigners ourſelves. I could go on 
© to prove 'tis alſo impolitic in us to diſcourage 
© foreigners ; fince it is eaſy to make it appear, that 
the multitudes of foreign nations, who have taken 
fſanctuary here, have been the greateſt additions 
to the wealth and ſtrength of the nation, the 


-© effential waereof is the number of its inhabitants. 


Nor would this nation ever have arrived to the de- 
© vree of wealth and glory which it now boaſts of, 
* if the addition of foreign nations, both as to ma- 
© nufactures and arms, had not been helpful to it.” 


Part of the character, which De Foe gives of his 
countrymen in the True-born Engliſhman, is contained 
in the following lines : 

Fierce as the Briton, as the Roman brave, 
© And leſs inclin'd to conquer than to fave ; 
© Eager to fight, and laviſh of their blood; 

And equally of fear and fore-caſt void. . 

© The Pict has made 'em ſour, the Dane moroſe, 
Falſe from the Scot, and from the Norman worſe. 
What honeſly they have, the Saxons gave them, 

* And that, now they grow old, begins to leave them. 
© The climate makes them terrible and bold, 

* And Engliſh beef their courage does uph 

© No danger can their daring ſpirit pall, 


(50) Works, Always provided that their belly 's full (50). 


vol. I. p. 14. 


. It was ſeverely cenſured by ſome [R]; but it introduced him to 


the 


* Chearful in labour, when they have undertook it, 

But out of humour, when they're out of pocket. 

« But, if their belly and their pocket 's full, 

© They may be phlegmatic, but never dull: 

0 * 0 a bottle does their brains refine, (470 

© It makes their wit as ſparkling as their wine (51). f 

The meaneſt Engliſh 3 ſtudies law, a n 
And keeps thereby the magiſtrates in awe ; 

Will boldly tell them what they ought to do, 


And ſometimes puniſh their omiſſion too (52),” 
(52) Ibid, p. 21. 
Of the Females of England, De Foe expreſſes | 
himſelf in the following terms: 


Nor ſhall my verſe the brighter ſex defame; 
For Engliſh beauty will prejerve her name. 
* Beyond diſpute, agreeable and fair, 
And modetter than other nations are: 
* For where the vice prevails. the great temptation 
© Is want of money more than inclination. 
In general, this only is allow'd, 
© They 're ſomething noily, and a little proud (53) .“ (53) Ibid. p. 20. 


Referring to the Revolution, and the abdlication of 
king James, De Foe ſays, 


* When kings the ſword of juſtice firſt lay down, 
They are no kings, though they pofleſs the crown. 
* Titles are ſhadows, crowns are empty things, 
The good of ſubjects is the end of op 
* To guide in war, and to protect in peace: 
Where tyrants once commence, the kings do ceaſe, 
© For arbitrary power's ſo ſtrange a thing, 


It makes the tyrant, and unmakes the king (54). (54) Ibid. p. 25. 


In the following lines, De Foe refers to the treat- 
ment which the Earl of Portland, and the Duke of 
Schomberg received from many of the Engliſh : 


Great Portland ne'er was banter'd when he ſtrove 
For us his maſter's kindeſt thoughts to move. 
We neer lampoon'd his conduct when employ'd 
© King James's ſecret councils to divide: 
Then we careſs'd him as the only man, 

Which could the doubtful oracle explain: 

The only Huſhai able to repel, 

© The dark deſigns of our Achitophel. 

* Compar'd his maſter's courage to his ſenſe, 

The ableſt ſtateſman, and the braveſt prince. 
Ten years in Engliſh ſervice he appear'd, 

* And gain'd his maſter's, and the world's regard ; 

© But *tis not England's cuſtom to reward. 

© The wars are over, England needs him not, 

* Now he's a Dutchman, and the Lord knows what. 

* Schomberg, the ableit ſoldier of his age, 
With great Naſſau did in our cauſe engage: 
Both join'd for England's reſcue and defence, 
© The greateſt gen and the greateſt prince. 
With what applauſe his ſtories did we tell? 
Stories which Europe's volumes largely ſwell. 

We counted him an army in our aid: 

© Where he commanded, no man was afraid. 

His actions with a conſtant conqueſt ſhine, 

From Villa- Vitioſa to the Rhine. 

* France, Flanders, Germany, his fame confeſs, 

* And all the world was fond of him, but us. 

Our turn firſt ſerv'd, we grudg d him the command, 


+ Witneſs the grateful temper of the land (55). (55) Ibid. p. 32, 


The True-born Engliſhman alſo contains an high 33 
anegyric upon king William; and De Foe concludes 
bis poem with the following lines: 


Could but our anceſtors retrieve their fate, 

And ſee their offspring thus degenerate ; 

* How we contend for birth and names unknown, 

And build on their paſt actions, not our own ; 

They d cancel records, and their tombs deface, 

And openly diſown the vile degenerate race. 

© For fame of families is all a cheat; 

*T1s PERSONAL VIRTUE ONLY MAKES USGREAT(g6), (5%) Ibid. p. 49 
[ZI Paſſed through many editions.) In the preiace 

to the ſecond volume of his Works, he ſays, that, if 

he had been permitted to enjoy the profit of his own 

labour, he ſhould have gained more than a thouſand 

pounds by his Trag- born Engliſhman, Nine editions 

were printed for himſelf ; beſides which, there were 

twelve pirated editions, Thoſe printed under his 
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DE FOE 


(Daxter), 


the notice and favour of the king, by whom he was very graciouſly received, and in ſome 
manner employed and rewarded [S]; but of the particulars we are not informed. He 
afterwards publiſhed another ſatire, in verſe, entituled © Reformation of Manners T ] ;” 
and about the ſame time ſome other ſmall pieces both in verſe and in proſe. He 


own direction, which, as he ſays, were „ fairly 
*« printed, and on good paper,” were ſold for one 
ſlulling each; but of the pirated editions, moſt of 


which wefe wietchedly and incorreQly printed, on 


(£7) Explana» 
tory Preface, 


(35) Ibid. 


a ſmall type, and bad paper, and ſometimes with 
large omiflions, he ſays, that eighty thouſand were 
* told in the ſtreets for two-pence, or at a penny.” 
But tome of the pirated editions were better printed, 
and fold at 6d, each. 

De Foe's works were often pirated, which he 
juſtly complained of, as a great injury done to him; 
and it has been ſaid, that his repreſentations and 
remonſtrances cn the injuſtice of ſuch practices were 
a principal cauſe of the act being paſſed, in the ninth 
year of the reign of queen Anne, for the en- 
© couragement of learning, by veſting the copies of 
«« printed books in the authors, or their aſſigus.“ 

[e] Swerely cenſured by ſome.] He was charged, 
he ſays, with abuling the Engliſh nation, “ by dil- 
* covering the meanneſs of our original, in order to 
* make the Engliſh contemptible abroad and at 
* home.” But in juſtification of himſelf he ſays, 
© The intent of the fatire is pointed at the vanity of 
* thoſe who talk of their antiquity, and value them- 
* {elves upon their pedigree, their antient families, 
© and being true-horn; whereas it is impoſſible we 
* ſhould be rrue-born ; and, if we could, we ſhould 
© have loſt by the bargain, Theſe ſort of people, 
* who call themſelves true bern, and tell long ſtories 
© of their families, and, like a nubleman of Venice, 
think a foreigner ought not to walk on the ſame 
© ſide of the ſtrect with them, are owned to be 
© meant in this ſatire, What they would inter from 
their long original, I know not; nor is it eaſy to 
© make out whether they are the better or the worſe 
for their ance ſlors. Our Engliſh nation may value 
«© thernſelves for their wit, wealth, and courage, and 
I believe few nations will diſpute it with them; 
but for long originals, and aa tient true-born fami- 
© lies of Engliſh, I would adviſe them to wave the 
diſcourſe. A true Engliſhman is one that deſerves a 
© character, and I have no where leflened him, that 
© I know of; but as for a rze-5crz Engliſhman, I 
© confeſs I donot underſtand him (57). 

De Foe maintained, that the Engliſh were the bet- 
ter for being a mixed race: * Had we been an un- 
© mixed nation,” ſays he, I am of opinion, that it 
© had been to our diſadvantage. For to go no far- 
ther, we have three nations about us as clear from 
mixtures of blood as any in the world, and 1 know 
not which of them I could wiſh ourſelves to be 
© like ; I mean the Scots, the Welch, and the Iriſh : 
© and if I were to write a reverſe to the ſatire, I 
* would examine all the nations of Europe, and 
© prove, that thoſe nations which are moſt mixed are 
the beſt, and have leaſt of barbariſm and brutality 
* among them; and abundance of reaſons might be 
given for it, too long to bring into a preface, 
But I give tins hint to let the world know, that 1 
am far from thinking, 'tis a ſatire upon the Engliſh 
nation to tell them, they are derived from all the 
© nations under heaven; that is, from ſeveral nations. 
Nor is it meant to undervalue the original of the 
« Engliſh, for we ſee no reaſon to like them the worſe, 
being the relicts of Romans, Danes, Saxons, and 
© Normans, than we ſhould have done, if they had 
© remained Britons ; that is, than it they had been 
© all Welch- men (58).* 

[S] Introduced him to the notice and favour of the 
King, C.] He ſays, in his Appeal to Honour and 

lice, © How this poem (2be true-born Eng liſlma v) 
* was the occaſion of my being known to his majeſty ; 
© how I was afterwards received by him; how em- 
© ployed ; aud how, above my capacity of deſerving, 
© rewarded, is no part of the preſent caſe; and is 
only mentioned here, as I take all occaſions to do, 
for the expreſſing the ho. ur I ever 1 for 
the immortal and glorious memory of that greateſt 
and be fi of princes, and whom it was my honour 
and advantage to call maſter as well as ſovereign ; 
* whoſe goodneſs to me I never forgot, neither can 
forget; and whoſe memory I never patiently heard 


5 . 


— 


© abuſed, nor ever can do ſo; and who, had he lived, 
* would never have ſuffered me to be treated as I 
© have been in the world (59).” 

[T] Reformation of Manners.) This poem is di- 
vided into two parts, and is a ſatire on the vices of 
the age ; but it contains too much perſonality, and 
too much bitterneſs of invective. The leverity, 
however, with which De Foe ſpeaks of the ſlave- 
trade, in the following lines, deſerves no cenlure ; 


* Some fit out ſhips, and double freight enſure, 
And burn the ſhips to make the voyage ſecure; 

* Promiſcuous plunders thro” the world commit, 

* And with the money buy their ſafe retreat, 

* Others ſeek out to Africk's Torrid Zone, 

And ſearch the burning ſhores of Serralone: 

© There in unſufferable heats they fry, 

And run vaſt riſks to ſee the gold, and die. 

The harmleſs natives baſely they trepan, 

* And barter baubles for the ſouls of men, 

* The wretches they to Chriſtian climes bring o'er, 
* To ſerve worſe Heathens than they did before. 
The cruelties they ſuffer there are ſuch, 

* Amboyna 's nothing, they 've out-done the Dutch, 
* Cortez, Pizarro, Guzman, Penaloe, 

* Who drank the blood and gold of Mexico, 

* Who thirteen millions of ſouls deſtroyed, 

© And left one third of God's creation void, 

© By birth for Nature's butchery deſign'd, 

* Compar'd to theſe are merciful and kind. 

Death could their crueleſt defigns fulfil, 

© Blood quench'd their thirſt, and it ſufficed to kill; 
© But theſe the tender coup-de-grace deny, 

And make men beg in vain for leave to die; 

* To more than Spamſh cruclty inclin'd, 
Torment the body, and debauch the mind; 

© The ling'ring life of flavery preſerve, 

© And vilely teach them both to ſin and ſerve. 

In vain they talk to them of ſhades below, 

* They feat no Hell but where ſuch Chriſtians go. 
Ot Jeſus Chriſt they very often hear, 

© Often as his blaſpheming ſervants ſwear : 

* They hear and wonder what ſtrange Gods they be, 
Can bear with patience ſuch indignity. 

They look for famines, plagues, diſeaſe, and death, 
© Blaſts from above, and earthquakes from beneath. 
But when they ſee regardleſs Heaven looks on, 

© They curſe our Gods, or think that we have none (60). 


This poem alſo contains the following lines in 
praile of virtue: 
* Virtue 's a native rectitude of mind, 
Vice the degeneracy of human kind. 
* Virtue is wiſdom ſolid and divine; 
© Vice is all fool without, and knave within. 
* Virtue is honour circumſcribed by grace ; 
* Vice is made up of every thing that's baſe. 
* Virtue has ſecret charms which all men love, 
And thoſe that do not chuſe her, yet approve. 
* Vice, like ill pictures which offend the eye, 
Make thoſe that made them their own works denv. 
* Virtue''s the health and vigour of the ſoul, ; 
Vice is the foul diſeaſe intects the whole. 
* Virtue 's the friena of life, the ſoul of health, 
The poor man's comfort, and the rich man's wealth, 
Vice is a thief, a traitor in the mind, 
Aſſaſſinates the vitals of mankind ; 
* The poiſon of his high proſperity, 
Aud only miſery of poverty. 
To ſtates and governments they both extend, 
© Virtue's their lite and being; vice their end. 
* Virtue eſtabliſhes and vice deſtroys, 
* And all the ends of government unties. 
* Virtue's au Engliſh King and Parliament, 
© Vice is a Czar of Moſcow government. 
* Virtue ſets bounds to Kings, and limits Crowns, 
© Vice knows no law, and all rettraint dilowns, 
© Virtue preſcribes all government by rules, 
Vice makes Kings Tyraats, and their ſubjects ſools. 
© Virtue ſecks peace, and property maintains, 
Vice binds the captive World in hoſtile chaine. 
* Virtue's a beauteous building form'd on high, 


Vice is coufuſion and detormity (01). 


appears 


(59) P.6, 5. 


(60) Works, 


vol. I. p. 77, 78. 


(61) wd p. 56. 
57. 
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DE FOE DNT) 


appears alſo to have been the author of the Memorial, preſented to the Houſe of Commons 
in 1701 (4), commonly called © The Legion Letter | U ].” 
Aſter the death of King William, he publiſhed a poem, entituled, The Mock-Mour- Life of De Foe, 


„ners, a Satire, by way of Elegy on King William [.“ Beſides doing honour to the 


U] Commonly called the Legion Letter.) Towards 
the cloſe of the reign of King William, when the 
Tories had acquired a conſiderable aſcendancy in the 
Houſe of Commons, Lord Somers and ſome other of 
the Whig miniſters were impeached ; and ſuch other 
oppolition was made by the Houſe to the King's meaſures, 
as ſeemed at that period to give general offence to the 
nation. In conſequence of this difſatisfation, a peti- 
tion, ſigned by the depury lieutenants, above twenty 
jultices of the peace, the grand jury, and freeholders 
of the county of Kent, was preſented to the Houſe of 
Commons on the 18th of May, 1501, by ve gentle- 
men of fortune and diſtinction. In this petition the 
Houſe of Commons were earneſtly exhorted to have a 
regard to the voice of the people, and ſincerely to en- 
deavour to anſwer the great truſt repoſed in them by 
their country. But this petition gave ſuch umbrage 
to the Houle, that they voted, very abſurdly, That 


_ © the faid petition was ſcandalous, infolent, and ſedi- 


(62) Torbuck's 
Purhamentary 
Debates, vole 
III. p- 165. 


(63) ch amers's 
Lis. of De Fur, 
P. 14+ 


'© tivus, tending to deſtroy the conſtitution of Parita- 


ments, and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed government of 
© thele realms (52); and all the gentlemen who pre- 
ſented the petition were impriſoned in the Gate-houſe, 
Weſtminſter. This violent and unconſtitutienal mea- 
ſure juſtly excited a great alarm throughout the nation, 
and gave riſe to what was called“ The Legion Let- 
* ter,” but which was entituled, A Memorial from 


the Gentlemen, Freeholders, and Inhabitan's of 


© the Counties of ——, in Behalf of themſelves aud 
„% many Thouſands of the good People of Eoglaud, io 
© the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes in Parliament 
de atl:mbled.” This Memorial appears to have been 
wiitten by De Foe, and is ſaid to have been preſented 


by himſelf, diſguiſed in women's apparel, to the 


Speaker of the Houſe of Commons (63). In this me- 
morial, among other paſſages addreſſed to the Houſe of 
Commons, are the following : * Though there are no 
* {tated proceedings to bring you to your duty, yet 


. * the great law of reaſon ſays, and all nations allow, 


© that whatever power is above law is burthenſome and 
© tyrannical, and may be reduced by extrajudicial 
© methods, You are not above the people's reſent- 
© ments, They that made you members may reduce 
you to the ſame rank from whence they choſe you; 
and may give you a taſte of their abuſed kindneſs, 
in terms you may not be pleaſed wich. 

To impriſon men who are not your own members, 
by no proceedings but a vote of your Houſe, and 


10 continue them in cuſtody fine die, is illegal, a 
'© notorious breach of the liberty of the people, ſetting 


« up a diſpenſing power in the Houſe of Commons 
« which your fathers never pretended to; bidding de- 
« fiance to the Habeas Corpus act, which is the bul- 
ark of perſonal liberty; deſtructive of the laws, and 
« betraying the truſt 9 in you. 

* Committing to cuſtody thole gentlemen who, at 
the command of the people (whole ſervants you arc) 
came in a peaceable way to put you in mind of your 
duty, is illegal and injurious ; deſtructive of the 
« ſubjeQ's liberty of petitioning for redreſs of griey- 
* ances, which has, by all Parliaments before you, 
© been acknowledged to be their undoubted right. 

Voting a petition trom the gentlemen of Kent in- 
© {olent, is ridiculous and impertinent; becauſe the 
© freeholders of England are your ſuperiors; and is a 
«* contradiction in itſelf, and a contempt of the Engliſh 
freedom, and contrary to the nature of parliamentary 
6 power. 


We do hereby claim and declare, 


That it is the undoubted right of the people of 
* England, in caſe their repreſentatives iu Parliameut 
do not proceed according to their duty, and the 
people's intereſt, io iatorm them of their dillike, 
« diſown their actions, and to direct them to ſuch 
things as they think fit, either by petition, addrels, 
« propoſal, memorial, or any other peaceable way. 

6 Tat the Houſe of Commons, ſeparately, and other- 


«* wiſe than by bill legally paſled into an act, have no 


legal power 10 Tuſpend, or diſpenſe with, the laws 


Vol. V. 


memory 


© of the land, any more than the King has by his pre- 
© ropative: 
That the Houſe of Commons have no legal power 
* to impriſon any perſon, or commit them to the 
© cuſtody of ferjeants, or otherwiſe, (their own mem- 
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© bers excepted), but ought to addreſs the King to cauſe 


© any perſon, on good grounds, to be apprehended ; 
* which perſon ſo apprehended ought to have the be- 
* nefit of the Habeas Corpus act, and be fairly brought 
* to trial by due courſe of law: 

* That if the Houſe of Commons, in breach of the 
© Jaws and liberties of the people, do betray the truſt 
* repoſed in them, and act negligently, arbirrarily, 
© and illegally, it is the undoubted right of the peo- 
ple of England to call them to an account for the 
© tame ; and by convention, aſſembly, or force, they 
© may proceed againſt them as traitors and betrayers of 
* their country. 

* Theſe things we think proper to declare, as the 
* undoubted right of the people of England, whom 
you ſerve, And in purſuance of that right (avoiding 
the ceremony of petitioning our inferiors, for ſuch 
« you are by your preſent circumitances, as the perſon 
* ſentis leſs than the ſender), we do publickly protelt 
© again{t all your aforeſaid actions.“ The Memorial 
ended with the following words: Engliſhmen are ua 
more to be Slaves to Parliaments than to Kings. 


© Our name is LEGION, 
© And we are MANL.“ 


The following Poſtſcript was ſubjoined , If you 
require to have this Memorial ſig ned with our names, 
* it {hall be done on your firſt orders, and perſonally 
« prelented (64). 


UV] The Meck-Mourners, Sc.] This poem begins with 
the following lines : | 
Such has been this ill-natur'd nation's fate, 
Always to ſee their friends and foes too late; 
Buy native pride and want of temper led, 
Never to value merit till *tis dead: 
And then immortal monuments they raiſe, 
And damn their former follies by their praiſe (65). 


Part of the character given by him of King William 
is contained in the following lines, which are ſup- 
poſed to be ſpoken by Britannia: 

Ok Britiſh blood, in Belgian plaivs he liv'd, 

My only foreign offspring that ſurviv'd. 

* Batavian climates nouriſh'd him a while, 

* Too great a genius for ſo damp a ſoil : 

And trcely then ſurrender'd him to me; 

For wife men freely will the fates obey, 

« Yetin my William they had equal ſhare, 

And he defended them with equal care. 

* They were the early trophies of his ſword, 

His infant hand their liberty reſtor'd. 

His nurſe, the Belyick lion, roat'd for aid, 

And planted carly laurels on his head, 

His ealy victories amaz'd mankind ; 

* We wonder'd, what the dreadful. youth deſign'd, - 

Fearleſs he foughr, his country to ſet free, 

And with his ſwoid cut out their liberty. 

* The journals of his actions always ſeem'd 

So wonderful, as if the world had dream'd; 

« So ſwiit, ſo full of terror he went on, 

* He was a conqueror before a man. 

The Bourbon ſword, though it was brigliter far, 
Let drawn for conquett, and oppieſſive war, 
Had all the triumphs of the world engroff'd, 
But quickly all thoſe triumphs to him loft. 
© Juſtice to William early trophies brought ; 
William for Truth and Jullice always tought,” 

The greatelt Captains of the ages palt 
* Debavch'd their fame with cruelty at laſt: 

William the Tyrants only would tubdue ; 

Theſe conquer'd Kings, and then the People too, 
The ſubjects reap'd no profit for their pains, 

And only chang'd.their maſlers, not their chains. 
Their victories did for themſelves appear, 

And made their peace as dteadful as the war: 


ut 
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DE FOE (Daxiet). 


memory of the late King, this piece was intended to ſatirize thoſe perſons who had been 
violent oppoſers of that Prince, and his Adminiſtration, while he was living, and yet 
affected a great reſpect for him after he was dead. About the end of the year 1702, he 
publiſhed, in 4to; „ The Shorteſt Way with the Diſſenters: or, Propoſals for the 


3 


% Eſtabliſhment of the Church.” 


But William fought oppreſſion to deſtroy, 
That mankind might in peace the world enjoy. 
© The Pompeys, Cæſars, Scipios, Alexanders, 
Who crowd the world with fame, were great com- 
: * manders. 
© Theſe too brought blood and ruin with their arms; 
* But William always fought on other terms. 
© Terror, indeed, might in his front appear, 
« But peace and plenty follow'd in his rear: 
And, if oppreſſion forc'd him to contend, 
* Calmneſs was all his temper, Peace his end (66). 
LX] A ironical performance, by which be intended to 
expoſe the bigotry, Sc.) In this piece, in which De 
Foe throughout ſpeaks in the character of a High 
Churchman, are the following paſſages: * It is now 
© near fourteen years that the glory and peace of the 
ureſt and moſt flouriſhing Church in the world has 
en eclipſed, buffetted, and diſturbed, by a fort of 
men, whom God in his providence has ſuffered to in- 
ſult over her and bring her down, Theſe have been 
the days of her humiliation and tribulation. She 
has borne with an invincible patience the reproach 
of the wicked, and God has at laſt heard her prayers, 
and delivered her from the oppreſſion of the ſtranger 
(67). 
, 18 King James ſent all the Puritans in England 
away to the Weſt Indies, we had been a national, 
unmixed Church; the Church of England had been 
kept undivided and entire. To requite the lenity of 
the father, they take up arms againſt the ſon; con- 
quer, purſue, take, impriſon, and at laſt put to 
death, the Anointed of God, and deſtroy the very 
being and nature of government, ſetting up a ſordid 
impoſtor, who had neither title to govern, nor un- 
derſianding to manage, but ſupplied that want with 
power, bloody and deſperate councils, and craft, 
without coulcience (68). 
And to prevent the diſtant cloud, which they per- 
ceived to hang over their heads from 1 with 
a true Preſbyterian policy, they put in for a union 
of nations, that England might unite their Church 
with the Kirk of Scotland, and their Preſbyterian 
members fit in our Houle of Commons, and their 
Aſlembly of Scotch canting Long-cloaks in our con- 
vocation, What might have been, if our fanatic 
Whiggiſh ſtateſmen had continued, God only knows ; 
but we hope we are out of fear of that now (699. 
Let us examine the reaſons they pretend to give, 
why we ſhould be favourable to them; why we 
ſhould continue and tolerate them among us.— They 
are numerous, they ſay. They are a great 
part of the nation, and we cannot ſuppreſs them. 
To this it may be anſwered, 1. They are not fo 
numerous as the Proteſtants in France, and yet the 
French king effectually cleared the nation of them 
at once, and we don't find that he miſſes them at 
home. _— 2dly. The more numerous the more 
dangerous, and therefore the more need to ſuppreſs 
them; and God has ſuffered us to bear them as 
goads in our ſides, for not utterly extinguiſhing 
them long ago. — 3dly. If we are to allow them, 
only becauſe we cannot ſuppreſs them, then it ought 
to be tried whether we can or no; and 1 am of 
opinion, that *tis eaſy to be done, and could pre- 
ſcribe ways and means, if it were proper; but I 
doubt not that the government will find effectual 
methods for che rooting the contagion from the face 
of the land, 
© *Twas a great argument ſome people uſed againſt 
ſuppreſſing the old money, that "twas a time of war, 
© and was too great a riſk for the nation to run; if 
* we ſhauld not maſter it, we ſhould be undone; and 
yet the ſequel proved the hazard was not ſo 
6 = ic might be maſtered, and the ſucceſs was an- 
« (werable. The ſuppreſſing the Diſſenters is not a 
harder work, nora work of leſs neceflity to the public, 
We can never enjoy a ſeitled, uninterrupted union 
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This was an ironical performance, by which he in- 
tended to expoſe the bigotry, uncharitableneſs, and rancour of the High Church party [A., 


and 


and tranquillity in this nation till the ſpirit of 
* Whiggiſm, Faction, and Schiſm, is melted down 
like the old money (70).* 

He afterwards remarked, that it had been objected, 
that the Queen had promiſed to continue the Diflen. 
teis in their tolerated liberty, and had ſaid, that ſhe 
would be a regions obſerver of her word, But to 
this he replies, {till keeping up the character of a High 
Churchmea : What her majeſty will do, we cannot 
* help; but what, as the head of the Charch, ſhe 
ought to do, is another caſe, Her Majeſty has pro- 
miſed to protect and defend the Church of England; 
and, if ſhe cannot effeCtually do that without the de- 
ſtruction of the Diſſenters, ſhe muſt of courſe diſ- 
penſe with one promiſe to comply with another, 
Perhaps it may be ſaid, that the Church is in no 
immediate danger from the Diſſenters, and there- 
fore it is time enough. But this is a weak anſwer. 
For, firſt, if a danger be real, the diſtance of it is no 
argument againſt, but rather a ſpur to quicken us 
to prevention, leſt it ſhould be too late hereafter. 
And, ſecondly, here 1s the opportunity, and the 
only one that ever the church had to ſecure 
herſelf and deſtroy her enemies. The repreſenta- 
tives of the nation have now an opportunity : the 
time is come which all men have wiſhed for, 
that the gentlemen England may ſerve the 
Church ot England, now they are protected and 
encouraged by a Church of England Queen. What 
* ewill you do for your fiſter, in the day that ſhe ſhall be 
* ſpoken for? It ever you will eſtabliſh the beſt Chri- 
* ſtian Church in the world; if ever you will ſuppreſs 
the ſpirit of Enthuſiaſm ; if ever you will free the 
nation from the viperous brood that have ſo long 
ſucked the blood of their mother; if ever you will 
leave your poſterity free from faction and rebellion ; 
this 1s the time. This is the time to pull up this 
heretical weed of (edition, that has ſo long diſturbed 
the peace of our Church, and poiſoned the good 
corn, 

But, ſays another hot and cold objector, this is 
renewing fire and faggot, reviving the Act de herelico 
comburendo. This will be cruelty in its nature, and 
barbarity to all the world. I anſwer, Tis cruelty 
to kill a ſnake or a toad in cold blood ; but the poi- 
ſon of their nature makes it a charity to our neigh- 
bours to deſtroy thoſe creatures; not for any per- 
ſonal injury received, but for prevention; not for 
the evil they have done, but the evil they may do. Ser- 
pents, toads, vipers, &c. are noxious to the body, and 
poiſon ſenſitive lite; theſe poiſon the ſoul, corrupt 
our poſterity, enſnare our children, deſtroy the vitals of 
our happineſs, our future felicity, and contaminate the 
whole maſs. Shall any law be given to ſuch wild 
creatures? Some beaſts are for ſport, and the huntſ- 
men give them advantages of ground ; but ſome are 
knocked on the head by all poſſible ways of violence 
and ſurprize. I do not preſcribe fire and faggot, 
but, as Scipio ſaid of C arthage, Delenda ef Carthage. 
They are to be rooted out of this nation, if ever we 
will live in peace, ſerve God, or enjoy our own, As 
for the manner, I leave it to thoſe hands who have 
a right to execute God's juſtice on the nation's and 
the Church's enemies (71). 
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infection and deluſion, if the preſent race of poi- 
ſoned ſpirits were purged from the tace of the land. 
'Tis vain to trifle in this matter; the light fooliſh 
handling of them by mulcts, fines, &c. is their glory 
and their advantage: if the gallows inſtead of the 
counter, and the yallies inſtead of the tines, were the re- 
ward of going to a conventicle to preach or hear, there 
would not be ſo many ſufferers, The ſpirit of 
martyrdom is over. They that will to church, 
to be choſen ſheritfs and mayors, would go to forty 
churches rather than be hanged. If one ſevere law 
were made, and punctually executed, that whoever 
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DE FOE Ot 


and to ſhew the lengths to which ſome of them were inclined to proceed againſt the Diſ- 
ſenters, after the acceſſion of Queen Anne [7].. But his irony was not univerſally un- 
derſtood, and the defign of his pamphlet was miſtaken even by ſome of the Diſſenters [Z]. 
The leaders, however, of the High Church party ſufficiently comprehended the intention 
of De Foe's piece; and, by their influence, a proſecution was commenced againſt him, 
and a proclamation publiſhed in the Gazette, offering a reward of fifty pounds for his 
apprehenſion [AA], Complaint was alſo made of De Foe's publication in the Houſe of 
Commons; and ſome paſſages in it being read, it was reſolved, on the 25th of February, 
1702-3, that the book was full of falſe and ſcandalous reflections on the Parliament, tend- 
ing to promote ſedition; and it was ordered to be burnt. by the hands of the common 
hangman, on the day following, in New Palace Yard (). When De Foe found with 
how much rigour himfelf and his pamphlet were about to be treated, he at firſt ſecreted 
himſelf ; but his printer and bookſeller being taken into cuſtody, he ſurrendered himſelf, 
being reſolved, as he expreſſes it, to throw himſelf upon the favour of government, 
rather than that others ſhould be ruined for his miſtakes (m).“ He was at length 
brought to a trial, in July, 1703; and acknowledging the piece to be written by him, 
he was found guilty by the jury of compoſing and publiſhing a ſeditious libel, and was 
ſentenced to be impriſoned, to ſtand 1n the pillory, BB to pay a fine of two hundred 
marks, and to find ſureties for his good behaviour tor ſeven years. This, for ſuch a 
publication, was a very infamous ſentence, and reflected much more diſhonour upon the 
Court by which it was pronounced, than upon De Foe on whom it was inflicted. He 
endured the pillory with great fortitude [ CC]; and ſoon after publiſhed a poem in 410, 

| 4 x 10. called, 


of opinion, that his book was written with a defign 
* to have all the Diſſenters hanged, baniſhed, or de- 
„ ſtroyed, and that the gallows and the galſies ſhould 
& be the penalty of going to a conventicle,”” they for- 
one again (72). get, ſays he, „ that, at the fame time, I mult de- 
[Y] 1nclined to proceed againſt the Diſſenters, afier the *© ſign to have my father, my wife, fix innocent 
acceſſion Jucen Anne.] Pr. Smollett remarks, that, ** children, and myſelf, put into the ſame condition. 
at this period, The Tories affected to diſtinguiſh ** All the fault I can find in myſelf as to theſe people 
© themſelves as the only true friends to the Church and * is, that, when I had drawn the picture, I did not, 
„ monarchy; and they hated the Diſſenters with a ** like the Dutchman, wich bis man and bear, write 
© mixture of ſpiritual and political diſguſt. They “ under them, 2. bis is the Man, and This is the Bear, 
* looke4 upon theſe laſt as an intruding ſe, which * leſt the people ſhould miſtake me. | confeſs, I did 
* conſtituted great part of the Whig Faction that ex- not foreſee au occaſion for this, and having, in 


was found at a conventicle ſhould be baniſhed the 
nation, and the preacher be hanged, we ſhould 
ſoon ſee an end of the tale. hey would all 
come to church, and one age would make us all 


* torted ſuch immenſe ſums of money from the nation 
© in the late reign, and involved it in pernicious en- 
„ gagements, rom whence it had no proſpect of de- 
© hverance. They conſidered them as encroaching 
© ſchiſmatics that diſgraced and endangered the hier- 
© archy; and thoſe of their own communion who re- 
* commended moderation, they branded with the epi- 
© thets of lukewarm Chriſtians, betrayers, and apo- 
©* ſtates, They now reſolved to approve. themſelves 
* zealous ſons of the Church, by ſeizing the firſt op- 
8 82 that was in their power to diſtreſs the 
Diſſenters. In order to pave the way to this per- 
* ſecution, ſermons were preached, and pamphlets were 
© printed, to blacken the character of the ſet, and 
« enflame the popular reſenrment againſt them (3). 
Mr. Cunningham ſays, At that time ſome of the 
« clergy, whoſe numbers ſtill encreaſed, exerted the 
* utmoſt of their eloquence in preaching not only 
* againſt the Diſſenters, the Whigs, and the Miniſtry, 
but even againſt the Queen herſelf, and the prin- 
* ciples of moderation. They alſo expatiated at large 
in their ſermons to the people upon the old priuci- 
* ples of Cromwell's time, and the dire misfortunes 
* of King Charles; and he who inveighed the moſt 
* bitterly, and filled his flock with the moſt dreadful 
* apprehenſions, was the moſt highly applauded by 
* his pariy (74). "A | 
| His irony was not univerſally underflood.] De 
Foe had imitated the language of ſome ot the High 
Churchmen fo well, that many perſons thought the 
E io be written ſeriouſly ; and when he foung, that 
e was not only mifunderſtood, but that à proſecution 
was commenced againſt bis printer and bookſeller, be 
publiſhed, ** A brief Explanation of a late Pamphlet, 
* entituled, The Shorteſt Way with the Difſenters.” 
In this piece he ſays, * The author proſeſſes he 
thought, when he wrote the book, he ſhould never 
* need to come to an explication, and wonders to find 
* that there ſhould be any reaſon for it. If any man 
take the pains to ſeriouſly upon the contents, 


the nature of the thing, and the manner of the 


* ſtyle, it ſeems impoſſible to imagine, that it ſhould 
* paſs for any thing but a banter upon the high-flying 
* Churchmen (75).” As to thoſe Diſſenters who were 


compliment to their judgments, ſhunned ſo ſharp 
6 a reflection upon their ſenſes, I bave left them at 
% liberty to treat me like one that puts a value upon 
© their penetration at the expence of my own (76). 


[44] 4 proclamation publiſhed in the Gazette, Sc.] 
proclamation was as follows; 


St. James's, Jan. 10, 1702-3. 

© Whereas Daniel De Foe, alias De Fooe, is 
© charged with writing a ſcandalous and ſeditious 
0 —— entituled ** The Shorteſt Way with the 
* Diflenters;:”” he is a middle-ſfized ſpare man, 
© about 40 years old, of a brown complexion, and 
© dark-brown coloured hair, but wears a wigs a 
* hooked nole, a ſharp chin, grey eyes, and a large 
* mole near his mouth; was horn in London, and 
for many years was a hoſe-fattor, in Freeman's» 
© yard, in Cornhill, and now is owner of the brick 
© and pantile works near Tilbury-fort in Eſſex : 
* whoever ſhall diſcover the ſaid Daniel De Foe, to 
one of her Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, 
or any of her Majelly's uſtices of Peace, ſo as 
© he may be apprebended, fhatl have a reward of 


© to be paid upon ſuch diſcovery (77. 

[BB Fe —— to land in the pillory.] Whether 
De Foe ſtood more than once in the pillory, we have 
met with no account; but it appears from the "Trial 
of John Tutchin, in 1704, for writing and publiſbing 
the Obſer wator, printed in the State Trials, that De 
Foe was ſentenced to ſtand three times in the pillory. 
It is there ſaid, that Daniel De Foe © was indicted, 
on the 24th of February, in the firſt year of the 
Queen, before the Juſtices of Oyer and Termiger, 
at the Old Bailey, London; and that in July follow- 
ing he was convicted upon his own confeſſion, for 
© compoſing and publiſhing a ſeditious libel, eutituled, 
© The Shorteſt Way with the Diffenters ; or, Propoſals for 
* the Eflabliſhment of tbe Church ; and that the judge - 
ment againſt him was, to pay a fine of 200 . 
and to ſtand three times in the 


| illory, and to find 
* ſecurity for his good behaviour 


4 50, which her Majeſty has ordered immediately _ 


S5 


[) Chalmery's 
iſe of De Foe, 
p- 18. 


(% De Foe's 
Works, vol. I, 


p. 444- edit. 
1703. 


(76) De Foe's 
Works, vol. II. 


P · 273 28. 


(77) Lond. Ga- 
zette, No. 3879. 


ſeven years (76). (78) State Trials, 


[CC] He endured the pillory with great fortitude.) It vol. V. p. 533 
ſeervs to have been with ome reterence to the firmne(s edit. 1730. 
2 


with 


| 
| 
N 
» 
| 
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DE FOE (Dax). 


called, © A Hymn to the Pillory.{ DD};” and ſome time after, « An Elegy on the Au- 
thor of the True- born Engliſhman [EE];“ in the preface to which he ſtates himſelf 
as being ** metaphorically dead,” on account of his being compelled to give ſecurity for 


his good behaviour for ſeven years. © If being tied, fays he, under ſureties and 


&) De Foe's 
orks, vol. II. 
p- 66. 


7 0) Works, vol. 
II. p. 31. 


(So) Book J. 
I. 103. Book II. 


1. 415» 


(81) Works, 
vol. II. p. 102, 
103, 117. 


(82) Works, 
vol. II. p. 71. 


(83) Ibid. p. 86. 
$7. 


** penalties not to write, at leaſt not to write what ſome people may not like, be not 

* equivalent to being dead, as to the pen, I know not what is (n).“ 1 15992 
During his confinement, being repeatedly attacked in the publications of the times, he 
defended himſelf with great ſpirit; and in one of his pieces he ſays, “ have not been 
© a man of vice; and whatever malice may have the ill-nature to ſuggeſt, I venture to 
* ſay, without pride, no man can charge me with it (o).“ Before the cloſe of the year 
1702, he publiſhed ſome of his pieces together, in one volume, 8vo. under the title of 
* A true Colleftion of the Writings of the Author of the True born Engliſhman. Cor- 
e rected by himſelf [FF}.” To this volume a head of him was prefixed, engraved by 
JF N TT Vandergucht, 


with which De Foe behaved on this occaſion, that He expreſſes in this poem his regret, that he did 
Pope ſays, in his Dunciad, not wake a more vigorous defence at bis triil, but, 


| | | dvi his | „ had readily acknows 
Earli/i on bigh food unabaſb' De Fee (79). by the advice of his lawyers, had readily acknow 


ledged the publication of the piece with which he was 
In truth, De Foe had leſs reaſon to be aſhamed than charged, which was conſidered as pleading guilty. 
thoſe who had placed fo ingenious -a man in ſuch a He lays, 
ſituation, on ſo contemptible a charge; and, indeed, Law is a ou machine of ſlate, 
the pillory for ſuch offences appears to be a relick of © With hooks and ſcrews to make it operate z 
the Star- chamber, and is not ſuited to the manners of. Which, as they are wound up by art, 
any liberal or enlightened age. It is a ſpecies of © With eaſe perform the fatal part ; 
puniſhment that ought to be inflicted only for actions « ExaQtly anſwer to the workman's ſkill; 
that are really infamous. | | This way 'twill work to ſave, or that to kill, 
Pope has introduced De Foe into one or two other Crime in this management has no concern, 
places in his Dunciad (80). But De Foe had no juſt © No man can right trom wrong diſcern, 
claim to a place either in the pillory, or in the Dun= Ihe movement is ſo ſubtile and ſo ſure, 
ciad; nor did Pope do himſelf any credit by his in- And does ſuch certain fate procure, 
troduction of him into the latter. It is only one of The mathematics are in vain, 
thoſe inſtances of injuſtice and, malignity which too « Defenſive ſtudy uſeleſs does remain. 
frequently occur in the Dunciad, 


This monſter whom it pleaſes will devour, 
{DD} A Hymn to the  Pillory.] In this piece, ad- For law is but a Heathen word for power: 
drefling the Pillory, he ſays, 


| * A metaphor, invented to confeſs _ 
Men that are men in thee can feel no pain, © The methods by which men oppreſs ; 
And all thy infignificants diſdain. 


© By which wich ſafety they deltroy mankind, 
© Comempt, .that falſe now word for thame, While Juſtice ſtauds before, and Fraud behind, 
© Is without crime an empty name: 


* Thouſands of little wheels, and unſeen paits 
A ſhadow to amuſe mankind, 


* Of perjur'd promiſes, and wheedling arts, 
© But never frights the wiſe or well · fix d mind, 


* This mighty thing compoſe, 
« Virtue deſpiſes human ſcorn, And no man halt its crooked turnings knows. 
And ſcandals innocence adorn.” 


* The wild meanders none can trace, 
* And no man knows it by its face. 


Referring to a defign, that he . intimates was at one 
time formed, of putting Selden in the pillory, pro- 
bably for his Hiſfory of Tythes, he ſays, 

© Even the learned Selden ſaw 

A proſpect of thee thro” the law. 

He had thy lofty pianacles in view, 

But ſo much honour never was thy due. 

Had the great Selden triumph'd on thy ſtage, 

« Selden the honour of his age ; 

8 No/man would ever ſhun thee more, 

Or grudge to ſland where Selden ſtood before.” 
The poem ends with the following lines, referring to 
himſelf ; hates 

Tell them, the men that plac'd him here 
Are ſcandals to the times, 

Are at a loſs to find his guilt, 

© And can't commit his crames (81). 


EE] An El:gy on the Author of the True-boru Eu- 
gliſbman,] In this piece are the following lines: | 


] laugh at all the anger of mankind, 
6 When to bear the Trath, my pen confined. 
© 1 ſmile at human policy, [deny. 
© Who always (top that mouth whole words they can't 
© Yet let them not their crimes conceal, 
Ne ſatires will their crimes reveal. 
More poets from my monumeat ſhall riſe 15 
Who mall like me their power deſpiſe; __ 
© Who ſhall condemn a vicious court, 
And make the nation's knaves the nation's (part (92),” 


Why am I doom'd to write no more, 
It ſomething wa'n't too true I wrote before? 
Why ſhould-they thus deny 4 
To let me write my truer hiſtorj / 
Why ſeven long years of ſilence now impoſe, 
* It I had nothing to diſcloſe. | 
* Nothing to make appear, » 
Nothing to ſay they cannot bear to hear (83) ?? 


It learns to change with every turn of times, 
And rings the time 'tis ſet to, like the chimes» 
I that did on fair quarter yield, 
* Laid down my arms, and left the field, 
© Did from my own defence withdraw, 
Thinking that Honeſtly was Law, . 
Have loſt my rhiming life by this deceit, 
* And I deſerve it for my want of wit, 
© HadI remember'd days of yore, 
When we complain'd of arbitrary power, 
When lawyers were the tools of fare, 
And hurried men to haſty fate; 
When the great engine was ſcrew'd up too high, 
And men were hang'd they know not Why; 
Had I remember'd Scroggs's fame, {ſame ; 
And known that lawyers are in every reigu the 
I ncer had ventur'd to believe, 
Men whoſe profeſſion's to deceive. 
Memento Mori here 1 ſtand, 
* With ſilent lips, but ſpeaking hand, 
* A walking ſhadow of a poet, 
6 * oa, 


, 
* 


monument of injury, 
A ſacriſice te legal tyranny. 
I beckon to mankind to have a care, 
* And pointing, tell how I was loſt, and where. 
6 [hay the J. ſuore, 
* Where 1 have ſuffer'd ſuipwreck juſt beſore. 
* If among poets there remains a bool, 
That ſcorns to take this notice for a rule, 
But ventures the fidelity 8 
Of thole hoſe trade and cuſtom 'tis to lie, 
* Let men up pity to him ſhow, | 
Let him to Bedlam, not to Newgate, go. ($4).” 
(FF). 4 true Gollc&ian of the Writings of | the Aut los 
of the Truc-harn Englifbman.) Ile ſays; in his Preface, 
that he had been induced to print this'Colk Gion, be- 


cauſe a piratical printer, and a bookſeller of che ſame 


claſs, 
3 a 


to hold my tongue, and never ſhow it; 


($4) did p. 377 


88, 59 


DE FOE (Daxtzt). 


Vandergucht, from a painting of Taverner. Early in the following year, he commenced 
a new publication, entitled, The Review,” of which Mr. Chalmers has given the 
following account: This is a periodical paper in quarto, which was firſt publiſhed 
© on the 19th of February, 1703-4 ; and which was intended to treat of news, foreign 


© and domeſtic ; of politics, Britiſh and European; of trade, particular and univerſal. 
© But'our author foreſaw, from “ the natural averſion of the age to any tedious affair,” 
© that, however profitable, the world would never read, if it were not diverting. With 
© this deſign, both inſtructive and amuſing, he ſkiffully inſtitutes a Scandal Club, which 
« diſcuſſes queſtions in divinity, morals, war, trade, language, poetry, love, marriage, 
© drunkenneſs, and gaming. Thus, it is eaſy to ſee, that The Review pointed the way 
© to the Tatlers, Spectators, and Guardians, which may be allowed however to have 
© treated thoſe intereſting topics with more delicacy of humour, more terſeneſs of ſtyle, 
© and greater depth of learning: yet has De Foe many paſſages, both of proſe and poetry, 
© which, for refinement of wit, neatneſs of expreflion, and efficacy of moral, would do 
© honour either to Steele or to Addiſon.” ——*© The Review b. 


egan to be publiſhed on 
© the 19th of February, 1703-4, every Saturday and Tueſday, till the 24th of March, 
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© 1705, when it was publithed alſo on Thurſday. Thus it continued to be publiſhed - 


© every Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday, till May, 1713, when it was diſcontinued, 
© The whole Collection forms nine thick volumes in quarto; but, from the inquiries 
© which | have made, I doubt whether a complete ſet of De Foe's Reviews any where 
© exiſts (p). 4 | 

De Foe continued in Newgate about fix months after the commencement of the Re- 
view; but was releaſed from his impriſonment, in Auguſt, 1704, by the interpoſition of 
Mr. Harley, then ſecretary of ſtate [GG], who appears not to have been inſenſible of 
the merit of De Foe, and probably thought that he might render his talents ſubſervient 
to ſome of his own political views. Queen Anne herſclt alſo ſeems to have been con- 


vinced of the injuſtice of his ſentence HH]; for ſhe inquired into his circumſtances, and 


claſs, hadjoined together to publiſh a volume of pieces 
under his name, ſome of which were not his, and 
thoſe which were, very erroneouſly printed. 

Among the pieces in this piratcd edition, one was, 
«IS Shorteſt Way with the Diſlenters ;“ and re- 
ferring to this publication, De Foe lays, ©** I; ſeems 
© a little hard, that I ſhould ſuffer for printing a 
& book, and another print it in the face of the go- 
& yerninent to get money by it.“ 

The pieces contained in this Collection, in De 
Foe's own edition, are the following: 

1. The 'True-born Engliſhman, a ſatire. 

2, The Mock-Mourners, a ſatire. 

3. Reformation of Manners, a ſatire. 

4. The Character of Dr. Samuel Anneſley, by 
way of Elegy. 

» The Spaniſh Deſcent, a poem. ; 

8. The Freeholder's Plea againſt Stock- jobbing 
Members of Parliament, 

7. Reaſons againſt a War with France, &c. 

8. An Argument ſhewing, that a Standing Army, 
with Conſent of Parliament, is not inconſiſtent with a 
Free Government. A 

9. The Danger of the Proteſtant Religion, from 
the preſent Proſpect of a religious War in Europe. 

10. The Villainy of Stock-jobbers detected, and 
the Cauſes of the late Run upou the Bank, and Ban- 
kers, diſcovered and conſidered. 

11. The ſix diſtinguiſhing Characters of a Par- 
liament-man. 

12. The poor Man's Plea. 

13. An Enquiry into the Occaſional Conformity 
of Diſſenters, in Caſes of Preferment, with a Preface 
to Mr, Howe. 

14. A Letter to Mr. Howe, by way of Reply to 
his Conſideration of the Preface to an Enquiry into 
the Occaſional Conformity of Diſſenters. 

15. The two great Queſtions conſidered. Firſt, 
What the French king will do with reſpe& to the 
Spaniſh Monarchy? Second, What Meaſures the 
Engliſh ought to take ? | 

16, The two great Queſtions farther conſidered, 
with ſome Reply to the Remarks. 

17. An Enquiry into Occaſional Conformity, ſhew- 
ing that the Biſſenters are ae u ays concerned in it. 

18, A New Teſt of the Church of England's Loy- 
alty, or Whiggiſh Loyalty and Church Loyalty com- 

ared. |; 
d 19. The Shorteſt Way with the Diſſenters, or 
Propoſals 1 the Eſtabliſhment of the Church. 
OL. V. 


winced of the 17 


ſent, 


20. A brief Explanation of a late Pamphlet, 
entituled, The Shorteſt Way with the Diſſenters. 

21. The Shorteſt Way to Peace and Union. 

A ſecond edition of this Volume, with ſome ad- 
ditions, was publiſhed by De Foe in 1705. 

[GG] By the interpofition of Mr. Harl. Of Mr. 
Harley's interference in his favour, we have the fol- 
lowing account from De Foe himſelf: While I lay 
* friendleis and diſtreſſed, ſays he, in the priſon 
of Newgate, my family ruined, and myſelf with- 
* out hope of deliverance, a meſſage was brought 
me from a perſon of honour, who, till that time, 
© I never had the leaſt acquaintance with, or know- 
* ledge of, other than by fame, or by ſight, as we 
know men of quality by ſeeing them on public oc- 
* cafions. I gave no preſent anſwer to the perſoft 
* who brought it, having not duly weighed the im- 
port of the meſſage. he meſſage was by word 
* of mouth, thus: Pray aſt that geruleman what { can 
* do for him? But in return to this kind and generous 
* meſſage, I immediately took my pen and ink, and 
* wrote the ſtory of the Blind man in the Goſpel, who 
followed our Saviour, and to whom our blefled 
Lord put the queſtion, What wilt thou that I ſhail 
© do unto thee? Who, as if he had made it ſtrange 
* that ſuch a queſtion ſhould be aſked, or, as if 
© had ſaid, Lord, doſt thou ſee that I am blind, and 
yet aſk me what thou ſhalt do for me? My anſwer 
is plain in my miſery, Lord, that I may receive my 
bt. I needed not to make the application; and 
* from this time, although I lay four months in 
* priſon after this, and heard no more of it, yet 
6 oe this time, as I learned afterwards, this noble 
0 pon made it his buſineſs to have my caſe repre- 
© ſented to her Majeſty, and methods taken for my 
* deliverance (85).* At the time when Mr. Harley 
firſt ſent a meſſage to De Foe, he was Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, but at the time of his diſ- 
_ he was Secretary of State. 

[HH] Nen Anne herſelf alſo ſeems to have been con- 
ice of bis ſentence.] De Foe ſays, 
ajeſty came to have the truth of the 


© When her 


) Life of De 
OC, p. 21, 225 
72, 73+ 


(35) Appeal ts 
Honour and 
Juſtice, p. 21412, 


© caſe laid before her, I ſoon felt the effects of her 


© royal is and compaſſion, And, firſt, her 
« Majeſty declared, that ſhe left all that matter to a 
certain perſon, and did not think he would have 
* uſed me in ſuch a manner. Perhaps theſe words 
© may ſeem imaginary to ſome, and the poung 
© them to be of no value, and ſo oy would have 
6 * if they had not been followed with farther 


© and 


prone 


| 
| 
| 
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q) Chalmers's 
Life of De Foe, 
p. 24. 


0 14. ibid, 


(Y Ibid. p. 73. 


($6) 1bid. p. 13» 


DE FOE (Dari). 


ſent, by lord Godolphin, a conſiderable ſum to his wife and family, and alſo tranſmitted 
money to him in Newgate, to pay his fine, and the expences of his diſcharge. After 
he obtained his liberty, he retired for ſome time to St. Edmund's Bury (7); but, within 
a few days after he came out of priſon, he publiſhed, * A Hymn to Victory.“ To this 
piece, which was occaſioned by the ſucceſs of the Duke of Marborough that year, he 
prefixed a poetical dedication, addrefſed to the Queen. In 1705, he publiſhed “ The 
«© Confolidator ; or, Memoirs of Sundry Tranſactions, from the World in the Moon (v).“ 
In this piece he ſatirized a variety of characters, and introduced ſome political obſerva- 
tions. He makes his lunar politicians debate the policy of Charles XII, in purſuing the 
Saxons and Poles, while the Muſcovites were ravaging his own country. This is fup- 
poſed to have given riſe to a complaint that was exhibited againſt him by the Swediſh 
ambaſſador. The ſame year, he collected together ſome more of his pieces, in 8vo. under 
the title of © A ſecond Volume of the Writings of the Author of the True- born Engliſh- 
* man [7[}].” He alſo publiſhed, about this time, The High Church Legion; or, 
ce the Memorial examined. Being a New Teſt of Moderation; as it is recommended to 
& all that love the Church of England and the Conſtitution.” This is an anſwer to Dr. 
Drake's Memorial of the Church of England (). In the courſe of this year he made a 
Journey to Exeter ; and it appears that, before he ſet out, ſome ſchemes of violence and 


injuſtice were formed reſpecting him [KK], by perſons who from party motives had con- 


ceived ag animoſity againſt him. 


In 1706, he publiſhed, by ſubſcription, both in folio, and in octavo, * Fure Divino, 


&« a ſatire, in twelve books | LL].” To this a head of him was prefixed, and the motto 


and more convincing proofs of what they imported, 
* which were theſe, That her Majeſty was pleaſed 
« particularly to inquire into my circumſtances and 
family, and, by my Lord - treaſurer Godolphin, to 
© ſend a conſiderable ſupply to my wife and family, 
* and to ſend me to the priſon money to pay my 
© fine, and the expences of my diſcharge (86).* 

[/1] 4 ſecond Volume of the Writings of the Author of 
the True-born Engliſuman.] This volume contains the 
following pieces : 

1. A New Diſcovery of an Old Intrigue. A fatire 
levelled at treachery and ambition. 

2. More Reformation, A fatire upon himſelf. 

3- An Elegy on the Author of the True-born 
Engliſhman. | 

4. The Storm, an eſſay. 

5. A Hymn to the Pillory. 

6. A Hymn to Victory. 

7. The Pacificator. 

8. The Double Welcome, A Poem to the Dake 
of Marlborough. | 

9. The Difſenters' Anſwer to the High Church 
Challenge. | 

10. A Challenge of Peace, addreſſed to the whole 
Nation, | 

11. Peace without Union. By way of Reply to 
Sir Humphrey Mackworth's Peace at Home. 

12. More Short Ways with the Diſſenters. 

A. fr New Teſt of the Church of England's 
neſty. 

14. A ſerious Enquiry into this grand Queſtion, 
Whether a Law to prevent the Occaſional Confor- 
mity of Diſſenters would not be inconfiſtent with 
the Act of Toleration, and a Breach of the Queen's 
Promile ? 

15. The Diſſenter miſrepreſented and repreſented. 

16. The Parallel; or, Perſecution of Proteſtants 
the Shorteſt Way to prevent the Growth of Popery 
in Ireland. | 

17. Giving Alms no Charity, and mgeoying Bo 
Poor a Grievance to the Nation: being an Eſſay 
upon this great queſtion, Whether Work-houſes, 
Corporations, and Houſes of Correction for employ- 
ing the Poor, as now 1 in England; or 
Pariſh-ſtocks, as ſed in a late Pamphlet, enti- 
tuled, 4 Bill for the better Relief, Employment, and Set- 
tlement of the Poor, &c. are not miſchievous to the Na- 
tion, tending to the Deſtruction of our Trade, and 
to encreaſe & Number and Miſery of the Poor. 

18. Royal Religion: being ſome Enquiry after 
the Piety of Princes; with Remarks on a Book en- 
tituled, A Form of Prayers uſed by King William, 

[KK] Schemes of wiolence and injuſtice were formed 
reſpecting him.) Mr. Chalmers ſays, * When his buſineſs, 
© of whatever nature, led him to Exeter, and other 
* Weſlern towns, in Auguſt, September, and Octo- 
© ber, 1705, a projet was formed to ſend him as a 


to 


© ſoldier to the army, at a time when footmen were 
© taken from the coaches as recruits : but conſcious 
* of his being a freeholder of England, and a 
© liveryman of London, he knew that ſuch characters 
* could not be violated, in this nation, with impu- 
* nity, When ſome of the Weſtern juſtices, of more 
* zeal of party than ſenſe of duty, heard from his 
* opponents of De Foe's journey, they determined 
* to apprehend him as a vagabond. But our author, 
* who, among other qualities, had perſonal courage 
in a high degree, reflected, that to face danger is 
* moſt effectually to prevent it, In his abſence, real 
* ſuits were commenced againſt him for fictitious 
* debts; but De Foe advertiſed, that genuine claims 
© he would fairly ſatisfy. If all theſe uncommon 
© circumſtances had not been publiſhed in The Review, 
« we ſhould not have ſeen this ſtriking picture of 
© ſavage manners. So much more free are we at 
« preſent, that the editor of a news- paper, however 
© obnoxious to any party, may travel peaceably about 
his affairs over England, without fear of interrup- 
© tion, Were a juſtice of peace, from whatever 
© motive, to offer him any ohſtruction, ſuch a magi- 
« ſtrate would be overwhelmed by the public indig- 
© nation, and puniſhed by the higher guardians of 
© our quiet and our laws (87).* « (#7) Liſe of De 
[LL] Jure Divino, a fatire, &c.) In this work Foe, p. 28, 29. 

De Foe examines the different claims on which the 
divine right of Kings is ſuppoſed to be founded, and 
proves that they are all repugnant to reaſon. Re- 
ferring to the argument that was made uſe of by 
ſome of the advocates for this divine right, that re- 
gal government was of divine appointment, he gives 
an account of the origin of this mode of government 
among the Iſraelites. He admits, ; 


That Saul was king by Heaven's immediate hand, 
* But *twas in judgment to afflict the land. 

© To have his anger plainly underſtood, 

And Samuel's black — to make good; 
In granting he corrected the requeſt, 

Gave them the man, but he withheld the reſt. 

* He gave what they pretended to require, 

But in the gift he puniſh'd the deſire, 

He gave a plague, the very ſelf. ſame thing 
They aſked, when they petition'd for a King. 
For *tis remarkable when Samuel ſaw, 

* They'd have a king in ſpite of ſenſe or law ; 

He drew the picture of a monſter crown'd (88), 

« Aſk'd them, if ſuch a villain could be found, 
Whether they'd like him, and their tribute bring? 
* They anſwer, Les: let ſuch a one be King. 


vül. 11—18. 


And is a tyrant King your early choice ? 


Be Kings your plague, ſaid the Eternal Voice; 
And with this mighty curſe he gave the crown, 


And Saul to l{rael's terror mounts the throne (80).“ (89) Jure Di- 
| | vino, Book Il. 


In p. 18, 19, o. 
edit. : 


(88) 1. Sam. ct» 


(50 J 


(94)1 


(33) 1 


(41) lbid. p. 22+ 


(92) Ic. Ibid, 


(33) Ibid. p. 14. 


D E F O E (DaxiEL). 


to the print, from Juvenal, is Laudatur et alget. He was induced to publiſh this book, 
to which he prefixed a Preface | MM; of conſiderable length, by the zeal which was then 
| manifeſted, 


In another place, ſpeaking of the ſame tranſactions 
relative to the appointment of a king among the 
Iſraelites, he ſays, | 


© This the Almighty to their judgment brings, 
© And aſk'd them twice if they'd deſire ſuch kings. 
Twice the affirmative they blindly gave, 
© Till, twice provok'd by thoſe he thought to ore, 
He gives the judgment they too blindly crave. 

© But that they might be ſelf condemu'd at laſt, 
© And double the regret of actions palt, 
© He drew the picture of the tyrant's reign, 
© Bid them prepare to mourn their fate in vain, 
Told them the conſequences to their land, 
© And all the miſchiefs that the word contain'd. 
© How a crown'd mortal would inſult their peace, 
And plunder them of all their happineſs. 
© How he'd ſupport his luxury and pride, 
© Their wealth among his favourite rakes divide 
© Quarter his troops upon their freehold land, 
* And murder ſuch by law as ſhould withſtand : 
Make unjuſt wars his neighbours to deſtroy, 
And force them out to fight they know not why. 
© To pride and conqueſt ſacrifice their lives, 
© Raviſh their daughters, and debauch their wives. 
© Subject their perſons to unlawful power, 
And all their ſubſtance by his luſt devour. 
Thi ſe are the conſequences Heaven foretold 
© But men are always wiſeſt when they're old. 
They ſcorn'd to learn, tho? the Almighty taught, 
Experience teaches beſt when deareſt bought, 
© They aſk'd, he gave, and quickly they perceiv'd ; 
© But bleſſings loſt are not ſo ſoon retriev'd. 
© They gain'd the tyrant Heaven had fo foreto!d, 
* And all their hopes, and all their freedoms ſold (90). 


De Foe alſo ſtates the caſe of Rehoboam, from 
whom the ten tribes of Iſrael revolted, to our that 
no claim of divine right can be a juſtification of 
ty ranny, or lay an obligation on any nation to ſub- 
mit to it. 


© If Rehoboam had no facred line, 

© Shew me a king like him for right divine. 

© But Heaven the ten revolting tribes defends, 
And Judah's numerous troops himſelf diſbands: 
* Owns the juſt claim of right to liberty, 

And leaves the brand of fool on tyranny (91). 


In a note to this paſſage De Foe ſays, * The right 
© Rehoboam had to the crown of Iſrael, was, doubt- 
© leſs, as divine as ever prince had, God having 
* ſingled out his father's family from all the world, 
© by his own hand, and annexed an entail of the 
«* Meffiah upon his blood, and yet he forfeits for 
© tyranny. The people riſe in arms, and God Al- 


© mighty juſtifies the inſurrection, as done by his 


© particular influence (92). 


In his ſixth book he ſays, 
When Kings againſt the King of Kings rebel, 
© And the crown'd Chriſtian turns an Infidel ; 
When mortal man his Maker once defies ; _ 
We may the man, tho' not the King, deſpiſe, 
Here the diſtinction may be wiſely ſhown, 
© Betwixt the man that wears it, and the crown. 
© But, if to blood and murder they deſcend, 
* And by their right divine their crimes defend ; 
© Trawple on juſtice, and iy 15 the law, 
And think their crown mnit injured ſubjects awe ; 
© Nature directs the people what to do, 
* And nature's 7 people will purſue. 
© Freedom's the native right of all mankind, 
And they that flight it leave their ſenſe behind (93). 


In the courſe of his poem De Foe enumerates 
ſome of the moſt remarkable revolutions in nations, 
and intruduces the characters of many of the tyrants 
of antiquity. He alſo ſhews, from many inſtances 
in hiſtory, that the common ſenſe of mankind, in 
different ages and nations of the world, has na- 
turally led them to dethrone their princes for ty- 
ranny, He likewiſe takes a view of the English 
hiſtory, from the earlieſt times, and proves, that a 
claim of hereditary right can be very ill ſupported 
by the hiRory of this country. 


© Of all the nations in the world, there's none, 

Have leſs of true ſucceſſion in their crown. 

* We ſhould be laſt of all that ſhonld pretend 

© The long deſcent of princes to defend; 

Since, if hereditary right's the claim, 

© The Engliſh crown has forty times been lame. 

* The crown was, like the people, always mix'd, 

* Seldom was well beſtow'd, and never fix'd (94).* (54) Fook RX. 
p. 220. 


In his twe'fth book he has the following panegyric 
on lord Somers. 


Somers, by nature great, and born to riſe, 
In counſel wary, and in conduct wiſe ; 
His judgment ſteady, and his genius ſtrong, 
* And all men own the muſic of his tongue; 
* Capacious thought, and unencumber'd brain, 
That mines of undiſcover'd wealth contain: 
Eternal circulating wonders there, 
In conſtant flux of prodigy appear. 
* With eaſe he thinks, with ſwitteſt art receives, 
* And without pain brings forth what he conceives; 
* Exempt from nature's curſe, his teeming head 
* Without the throws of travail 's brought to bed } 
His fruitful fancy feels no pangs of birth, 
* Antzus-like, he's help'd from his own earth, 
The midwife Nature all defect ſupplies, 
* And fills the world with wonder and ſurprize, 
Nor are the ſwift productions of his thought 
© Lefſen'd by all that eaſe by which they're wrought. 
But, as when teeming hills in travail groan'd, 
Their trifling births th' expecting world confound } 
* So we're amaz'd, when without noiſe we ſee 


Others bring forth the mouſe, the mountain he (95). (95)1bid, p. 26. 


It appears, that De Foe had written another vo- 
lume of this work, but he never publiſhed it. He 
ſays in his Preface, * The preſent publication of 
this ſatire has obliged me to confider of circum- 
© ſtances ; and as there are ſome truths which do not 
© ſuit all times, I have laid by a ſecond volume; not 
that I think there is any thing in it which is not as 
fit to ſee the light as this; but | ſay of it, as the 
© apoſtle in another caſe, I have many things to ſay, but 


© you cannot bear them now (96). (95) Pref. to 


[MM] To which be prifixed a Prefaces] De Foe JureDivinoyp. 3. 


maintained in his Preface, that thoſe perſons were 
extremely inconliſtent, who M to approve 
of the Revolution, and to conſider King William, or 
even Queen Anne, as rightfully poſſeſſed of the 
throne, and yet aſſerted the doctrines of paſſive obe- 
dience and non- reſiſtance, and the divine right of 
kings. He alſo contended, that ſo far as the Church 
of England, as a Church, had aſſerted theſe doc- 
trines, the Church was certainly miſtaken, and had 
ſhewn, by its late conduct, that theſe doctrines were 
untenable and indefenſible. Was King James,” 
ſays he, treated like a man that could do no wrong, 
* and was not accountable? Let thoſe who blame 
* ſome people for the inconſiſteney of their princi- 
* ples, reconcile, if they can, the doctrine of paſſive 
* obedience, non-reſiftance, and the king's bein 

© not accountable, to the practice of the High Churc 

* of England in the primitive part of the late Revo- 
* lution, I think myſelf uneoncerned to enlarge 
here upon the incoherent nonſenſe that this doctrine 
© abounds with. The Church of England is bound 
to ſhew it, to juſlify her own actings in dethroning 
the late King, and it is a double ſatire upon the 
Church to pretend to vindicate it; it being impoſſi- 
© ble to reconcile the principle of paflive obedience 
with the whole proceeding of the late Revolution. 
© If che doctrine be true, if the King can do no Wrong, 
if it be lawful on no account whatever to reſiſt his 
power, or take up arms in defence of liberty, law, 
* religion, or property, however oppreſſed or en- 
* dangered, thefe are ſome of the moſt inevitable 
* conſequences ; all the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
* and commons of England, who either invited over, 
© of joined with the Prince of Orange, and afterwards 
* conſetited to his being made King; all thoſe who 
fwore to him when he was King, or that have ſince 
* concurred in the new eſtabliſhments ; are all per- 
« jured tebels; abominable,- and to be abominated 


* by 


59 


; 
{ 


60 DE FOE DAL). 


manifeſted, by many of the Tories, to propagate the doctrines of paſlive obedience and 
non-reſiſtance, and the divine right of kings. The ſentiments in this performance are ge- 
nerally juſt ; but it was compoſed under very diſadvantageous circumſtances, and the poe- 


try is not entitled to much commendation. 


is verification is often rough and inharmo- 


nious, and his language inelegant: he ſeems to have allowed himſelf little time to poliſh 
his numbers, and was more attentive to ſenſe than to found ; but he ſometimes produces 
lines that are very ſmooth and very nervous. From ſome paſſages in the preface to thj 
d 


poem, and from other parts of his writings, it appears that De Foe was too much tinct 


with religious bigotry, and that though he thought accurately on the ſubject of. civil 
liberty, he had not the ſame juſt ideas with reſpect to religious liberty. A great number 


of notes [ NN] are added to this poem, hiſtorical, political, and explanatory, 


* 


© by all good men; are never to be truſted, or be · 
© lieved again, neither when they ſay, nor when they 
© ſwear. The crime ought never to be forgotten by 
© men, nor without repentance will be forgiven in 
Heaven: and till ſome general act of revocation be 
made by the whole united authority of the king- 
dom, and juſtice done, the Engliſh ſhould be ſtig- 
© matized, through all the world, as a nation without 
; * faith, honeſty, or principle, But if the people of 
© England were in the right, if the depredations 
made on the antient rights of the nation, were a 
© ;uſt foundation of ſuſpending the genera! allegiance, 
and applying to a foreign prince, for the redrefhn 
the nation's grievances ; it the Engliſh nation ha 
© both reaſon and right to __ the King to give 
© the laws their courſe, and to let every man enjoy 
© his property ; if the King is guilty of doing wrong, 
and both he and his counſellors may be puniſhed 
for the ſame ; he by making war againſt him, and 
© they by the axe and the halter; in a word, if the 
© preſent eſtabliſhment of the late King, or preſent 
Queen, if the late or preſent Parliament are fixed 
© on any juſtice, law, or reaſon ; then this ſatire 1s 
« juſt, the Engliſh have done no wrong, and the ar- 
gument is good, that Kings are not Kings Jure Di- 
vino, that, when they break the laws, trample on 
« property, affront religion, invade the liberties of 
nations, and the like, they may be oppoſed and 
(97) Preface to « reſiſted by force (97). 
Jure Divino, p. In another part * this Preface De Foe ſays, * 1 
+ 8. « profeſs myſelf a dutiful ſubject to the crown of 
c — and in that word I mean, to what head 
© ſoever on which the Parliament of England ſhall 
© place the crown; but I own no King who ſhall 
© ever wear it without conſent of Parliament; no 
King, who ſhall after ſuch conſent ng the 
© powers of it to the deſtruction of the law, and con- 
6 — of the nation, who ſhall invade the proper- 
ty of the ſubject, invert the public juſtice, or over- 
© throw the * and liberty of England. Such 
a prince is a tyrant, and may be depoſed by the 
© ſame power that placed him upon the throne ; any 
© hereditary ſucceſſion, pretended divine right, ſu- 
(98) Preface, ut preme power or other matter, cauſe, or thing, 10 
ſupra, p. 7. © the contrary, in any wiſe notwith/landing (98). 
Towards the cloſe of the Preface, Foe makes 
the following apology for the defects of his poem: 
© ] ſhall fay but very little in the defence of the per- 
©* formance but this: It has been wrote under the 
© heavieſt weight of intolerable preſſures; the great- 
© eſt part of it was compoſed in priſon; and as the 
author has unhappily felt the moſt violent and con- 
* tant efforts of his enemies to deitroy him ever 
© ſince that, the little compoſure he has had muſt be 
© his ſhort excuſe for any thing incorrect. Let any 
man, under millions of diſtracting cares, and the 
© conttant ill treatment of the world, conlider the 
power of ſuch circumſtances over both invention 
and expreſſion, he will then allow that I had been 
© to be excuſed, even in worſe errors than are to be 
(99) Ibid. p. 38, found in this book (99). 
39. [NN] Number of notes} In one of theſe notes he 
obſerves, that * the doctrine of abſolute undiſputed 
* obedience was never ſo publickly profeſſed, and ſo 
far extended, as in England, where the very Clergy 
« preached, that the King's command extended even 
to the lives and libertics, as well as the eſtates of 
© his ſubjects, and his attempts muſt not be reſiſted, 
but ſubmitted to as a judgment from God.“ He 
remarks, however, that the Clergy did not act in 
conformity to their principles, When their own 


5 


* 


About 


rights were invaded. Not one, ſays he, * of 
our preachers of the paſſive doctrine ever gave an 
* inſtance of it in themſelves, but unanimouſly op- 
* poſed their ſovereign, as ſoon as he began to touch 
* their particular rights.“ *Tis to be obſerved, 
* that in the late Revolution, ſome of thoſe gentlemen 
* who were the open profeflors of the doctrine of 
© divine right, and abſolute ſubjection, were the 
* firſt that threw off the maſk, when the practice of 
* royal impoſition came to bear hard upon them- 
* ſelves. Andeven ſtill ſome of thoſe that now preach 
up this doctrine atreſh, and pretend Kings can do 
no wrong, and mult not be reliſted, were fome of 
the loudeſt exclaimers againſt the affair of Mag- 
* dalen College, and the impoſitions of the late King 
James (ioo). (tos) Jure H. 
In another note, ſpeaking of regal claims from a w est A. 
line of anceſtors, or a right of ſucceſſion, he ſays, 79. 
length of time, or continuance of potlefſion, can 
make no title good, that was not ſo in itielf. tor 
©if a race of Kings had poſleſſed a nation ever ſince 
the firſt ſettled nation in the world, yet if the fiſt 
king of that race obtained the crown, or governs 
© ment, by wrong means, whether by uſurpation, 
* force, fraud, or legal ſucceſſion, the injury re- 
* mains hereditary, and the right receives no ſanction 
from the length of time. All thoſe people, there- 
© fore, that would build titles upon length of time 
© in poſſeſſion, build them upon a wrong foundation, 
* fince ro preſcription will ferve in this caſe; ard 
the length of time in which an uſurping family has 
© reigned, rather * than extenuates the 
crime, and leaves the plea of right the more caly 
© to be overthrown (101). (101) Book 1X, 
In another of his notes, ſpeaking of the dodtrine p. 194, 195- 
of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance, he refers to 
the caſe of Algernon Sydney, and fays, that * the 
authors of this notion ſhewed one of the moſt exact 
* ſpecimens of their abſolute doctrine that theſe lat- 
ter ages had ever known: and from whence the 
* firength and force of their principle may be fairly 
determined, as follows: Sir Robert Filmer, being 
the great ogy of this doctrine, had defended 
© jt in print. Algernon Sydney, an antient branch 
of the noble family of the Sydneys, and brother to 
the then Earl of Leiceſter, drew out a true {yſtem 
of original power, and the ſtated bounds of go- 
verument and ſubjection by the laws of God, na- 
ture, and reaſon; and though it might be deſigned 
for the preſs in anſwer to Sir Kobert Filmer, it 
was not yet perfected or finiſhed for the preis, nor 
© had it been expoſed to view ; but the manuſcript 
being ſeized, and the ſubject examined, it was 
thought fit, inſtead of antwering him with the pen, 
* to anſwer him with the axe, and conquer his ar- 
* gument by the extent of that ve wer he ex- 
* ploded, is muſt paſs for an admirable way of 
* diſputing, and is ſo natural to the thing, that it 
* may pals for a maxim, that arbitrary power is 


* only to be defended by arbitrary power, and paſ- 


* live abſolute ſubjection can only be exemplitied by 
* itſelf, He that, when he is argued againſt, can 
« anſwer with his 1word inſtead of Ris pen, has cer- 


* tainly a full power in his hand to confirm this 
.* doarine, and need no other method; nor is it any 


* other way to be defended. When, therefore, they 
found Algernon Sydney's argument unaniwerable 


© by words, the only way left them was to lay aſide 


* debating with the book, and fall upon the man. 
« So they cut eff his head, merely becauſe they could 
* not anſwer his book. Ihe book has ſince been 


printed 


(102) Thid, B. 


IV p. 90, 91. 


DE FOE (Daxigt). 


About this time De Foe was employed in what he ſtyles © ſeveral honourable, though 
& ſecret ſervices (1), by Queen Anne; and it appears alſo that he had before been em- 


ployed in a ſimilar manner, ſoon after his diſcharge from his impriſonment. What was I 


the nature of theſe ſervices, we are not informed; but his conduct on theſe' occafions 


Was ſent into Scotland [PP], in order to affiſt in thoſe meaſures, which were then adopted 
for eſtabliſhing an Union between that kingdom and England. The promotion of the Union 
was a ſervice in which De Foe could honeſtly engage, as it was an event which he be- 
lieved would be beneficial to both nations; and it appears, that he had formerly had 
ſome converſation with King William upon this ſabject [J. Mr. Chalmers remarks, 
that De Foe's © knowledge of commerce and revenue, his powers of inſinuation, and 
e above all his readineſs of pen, were deemed of no ſmall utility in promoting the 


„ Union ().“ 


made a variety of calculations on the ſubject of trade and taxes (0), 


He frequently attended the committees of Parliament, and for their uſe 


He alſo wrote 


anſwers to Hodges and Webſter f RR}, and other Scottiſh writers againfl the Union. It 


printed, and remains unanſwerable to this day; and 
* a man would defire no betier conqueſt over the ad- 


© verſaries of Liberty, than to deſire them to reply to 


© it now, when they have freedom to ſpeak, and will 
not be anſwered, as the author was, by the ſcaffold 
© or the gibbet (102),” 

[001 His condutt on theſe occaſions gave ſali faction, 
Sc.] I had the happineſs,” he ſays, to diſcharge 
* myſelf, in all theſe trufts, ſo much to the ſatisſaction 
of thoſe who employed me, tho? often with diſſiculty 
and danger, that my Lord Treafurer Godolphin, 
* whoſe memory I have always honoured, was pleated 
to continue his favour to me, and to do me all good 
offices with her Majeſty, even after an unhappy 
© breach had ſeparated him om my firſt benefactor 
* (Mr, Harley): the particulars of which may not 

be improper to relate; and as it is not an injuſtice to 
any, ſo I hope it will not be offenſive. When, upon 
© that fatal breach, the Secretary of State was dilmifled 
© from the ſervice, I looked upon mylelt as loſt; it 
© being a general rule in ſuch caſes, when a great 
officer falls, that all who came in by his jutereſt 
fall with him. And reſolving never to abandon the 
« fortunes of the man, to whom I owed ſo much of 
* my own, I quitted the uſual applications which 1 
had made to my Lord Treaſurer. But my generovs 
© benefactor, when he underitoud it, frankly told me, 
© that I ſhould by no means do ſo ; for, ſcid he, in the 
molt engaging terme, my Lord Treaſurer will employ 
you in nothing but what is for the public ſervice, 
aud agreeable to your own ſentiments of things. 
And, beſides, it is the Queen you are ſerving, who 
© has been very good to you, Pray apply yourſelf as 
you uſed to do; I ſhall not take it ill irom you in 
the leaſt, 

Upon this I went to wait on my Lord Treaſurer, 
* who received me with great freedom, and told me, 
* ſmiling, he had not ſeen me a long while. I told 
© his Lordſhip very frankly the occaſion, that the un- 
* happy breach that had fallen out had made me 

doubtful whether I ſhould be acceptable to his Lord- 
* ſhip. That I knew it was uſual, when great per- 
« ſons fell, that all who were in their intereit fell with 
them. That his Lordſhip knew the obligations I was 
under; ard I could not but fear my intereſt in his 
* lordſhip was leſſened on that account. Net at ail, 
Mr. De Foe,” replied his Lordſhip ; “ I always think 
n man honeſt till I find to the contrary.” 

© Upon this attended his Lordſhip as uſual; and 
being reſolved to remove all poſſible ground of ſuſ- 
© picion that I kept any ſecret correſpondence, I never 


© viſited, or wrote to, or any way correſponded with, 


* my principal benefattor (Mr. Harley) for above 
* three years ; which he ſo well knew the reaſon of, 
and ſo well approved that punctual behaviour in me, 
that he never took it ill from me at all. | 

In conſequence of this reception, my lird Godol- 
© phin had the goodneſs not only to introduce me for 
the ſecond time to her Majeſty, and to the honour 
of kiſſing her hand. but obtained for me the con- 
« tinuance of an appointment, which her Majeſty had 
been pleaſed to make me in conſideration of a former 
© ſpecial ſervice I had done, and in which I had run 
as much riſque of my life as a grenadier upon the 
*counterſcarp; and which appointment however was 


« firſt obtained for me at the interceſſion of my fuſt 


Vor. V. 


* benefaQor, and is all owing to that interceſſion, and 
© her Majeſty's bounty, Upon this ſecond introduc- 
* tion her Majeſty was pleaſed to tell me, with a jgood- 
© neſs peculiar to herſelf, that ſhe had ſuch ſatisfaction 
in my former ſervices, that ſhe had appointed me for 
* another affair, which was C-metbing nice, and that 
m Lord Treaſurer ſhould tell me the reit ; and fo [ 
* withdrew. The next day his Lordſhip having com- 
© manded me to attend, told me, that he muſt ſend me 
to Scotland; and gave me but three days to prepare 
* myſelf (103). 

(PP) Was fent into Scotland.] At the cloſe of the 
preceding note, we have given De Foc's own account 
of his conver(ation with Queen Anne, and the Lord 
Treafurer Godolphin, previouſly to his being ſent into 
Scotland; for this was the affair which the Queen ſaid 
„% was ſomething nice,” and which the Lord Treaſurer 
was to explain to him, After mentioning theſe par- 
ticulars, De Foe ſays, * Accordingly I went to Scot- 
land, where neither my buſineſs, nor the manner of 
my diſcharging it, is material to this tract: nor will 
it be ever any part of my character that I reveal what 
* ſhould be concealed ; and yet my errand was ſuch, 
as was far from being unfit for a Sovereign to direct, 
© or ani honeſt man to perform ; and the ſervice I did 
on that occaſion, as it is not unknown to the greateſt 
* man now in the nation under the King and the 
Prince, fo I dare ſay his grace was never diſpleaſed 
with the part I had in it, and I hope will not forget 
Cir (104). 

[22] Had ſome converſation with King William upon 
this ſubect.] In his Hiſtory of the Union, De Foe 
ſays, * Atthe Revolution, and ſeveral times during the 
* reign of the late King William, motions had been 
© made frequently, both on the King's fide and on the 
People's alſo, to come to a treaty ; but that prince 
* had always one thing or other caſt in his way, to 
prevent his good deſign. The King was often heard 
to ſay, that this iſland could never be eaſy without 
an Union, and if either of them underſteod their own 
* happineſs, they would never reſt till it was brought 
to paſs. And, as I had the honour to mention it 
© once among other things, in a ſcheme of general 
peace among the Proteſtant intereſts in Europe, I 
cannot forget, that his Majeſty, expreſſing ſome con- 
© cern at it, returned, I have done all I can in that 
affair; but I do not ſee a temper in either nation 
„ that looks like it; —and added, aiter ſome other 
* diſcourſe, ** It may be done, but not yet.” Duriog 
© the whole reign of this prince, the breaches between 
the two kingdoms rather widened and enereaſed, than 
* tended to a cloſe; and ſeveral national unkindneſſes 
paſſed between them, which prepared both ſides, as 
it were, to reflect upon and reproach the other; 
© there wanted not alſo a ſet of wicked inſtruments 
* always to blow the coals of diſcord between the king- 
* doms into a flame, and, if poſſible, to bring the 
© nations to a rupture (109. 

[XR] Wrote anſwers to Hodges, c.] He obſerves 
of Hodges, that he wrote * a large book agaioſt an 
* incorpurate union, in which he abuſed and re- 
* proached England, as a faithleſs, wicked, treache- 
© rous, and abominable nation; and that to unite 


* with her, was to entail God's judgerhent on Scotland. 


for her national fins (1006). 


R appears, 


6¹ 


() Appeal, to 
onour and 


aſtice, p. 14. 


gave ſatisfaction [OO] both to the Queen, and to the miniſtry. In October, 1706, he 


(* Life of De 
Foe, p. 31. 

(w) Hiſtory of 
the Union,p.21 3+ 


(103) Appeal ts 
Honour and 


Juſtice, p. 14, 
Ic, 16. 


(104) Appeal, 
bp. 16, 17. 


(105) Hiſt, of 
the Union, p. 64. 
edit. 1786, 


(106) Hift. of 
the Union, 
P- 223 


0 


(Id. Ibid. p. 32» 


(10% Chalmers, 440 (107). 
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(108) Hiſt of the 
Union, p. 239. 


DE FOE (DaxLEL) 


appears, that he printed fix pieces upon this ſubject SS]. But, notwithſtanding bis em- 


ployments at Edinburgh, he ſtill continued to publiſh his Reviews; and at this time he 
very particularly informed the public, that, wherever he might happen to be, the Re- 
views were wholly written with his own hand, no other perſon ever having had any con- 
cern in them (x). During his ſtay in Scotland, his zeal for the Union expoſed him to 
ſome perſonal danger [TT]. However, before the concluſion of the year 1706, he pub- 
liſhed, at Edinburgh, in folio, © Caledonia, a Poem, in Honour of Scotland, and the 
5 Scots Nation. In three Parts.” The Duke of Queenſberry, the Queen's High Commiſ- 
ſioner to the Parliament of Scotland, and the Lords of the Privy Council, granted De 
Foe a licence for the excluſive publication of it [ UU], for the ſpace of ſeven years. An 
octavo edition of it was publiſhed at London early in the following year. In this poem 
De Foe celebrates the courage of the Scots, and enumerates ſome of their military ex- 
ploits. He endeavours to prove, that the ſituation of Scotland rendered it well adapted 
for trade M]; he ſpeaks honourably of the abilities of the inhabitants; he commends 
them for their learning, and their attention to religion; and he hints at the advantages 
which they might derive from an union with England. But though De Foe's poem was 
a panegyric on Scotland and Scotſmen, it did not wholly conſiſt of commendation, He 
takes notice of the evils that the common people ſuffered from their vaſſalage to their 
chiefs, and from their ignorance of the bleſſings of liberty. He alſo cenſures the Scots 
for not improving the natural advantages which their country poſſeſſed, and for neglecting 
their fiſhery ; and he gives them ſome excellent advice [ XX |. 

De Foe returned to England in February, 1706-7 (; and, in a few weeks after, 
publiſhed, in 4to, © The Diſſenters Vindicated ; or, a Short View of the preſent State 
&« of the Proteſtant Religion in Britain, as it is now profeſſed in the Epiſcopal Church of 
% England, the Preſbyterian Church in Scotland, and. the Diſſenters in both. In Anſwer 
& to ſome Reflections in Mr. Webſter's two Books publiſhed in Scotland.” He was in- 
duced to publiſh this piece by ſome ſevere inveCtives againſt the Engliſh Diſſemers [ZT], 
which bad been thrown out by Webſter. In what manner De Foe was rewarded by the 
government, for his ſervices reſpecting the Union, we meet with no particular account; 
but, in 1709, he publiſhed, in one volume, folio, The Hiſtory of the Union between 


[SS] Six pieces upon this ſubjet.) Two of theſe had roads, and neighbourhood both to the German and 
the following titles: The ones 7 of the — * * Atlantic oceans (109). 
« Security, compared to the intended Union. By D. : | , 
0 De og“ N A Fifth H at removing Na- , 5 eee he alſo ſays of Scotland, that it was, 
« tional Prejudices; with a Reply to ſome Authors, itted for commerce, and cut out for trade, 


* who have printed their Objections againſt an Union. : = N — 4 _ * 1 
, 


[TT] His zeal for the Union expoſed him to ſome per- And large deep bays adorn thy dang'rous coaſt ; 


ſonal danger.) He ſays himſelf, ſpeaking of a great * Alternately the pilot's true relief, 


riot which took place at Edinburgh on the 23d of * Thele warn at diſtance, thoſe receive him ſafe, 
October, 1706, * The author of this (the Hiſtory of —.— deep indented harbours them invite, 
the Union) had his ſhare of the danger in this tumult, Th court by day, and then ſecure at night; 
© and, though unknown to him, was watched and ſet he wearied failor's true and ſafe receſs, 


* 


(tog) Caledo- 
nia, p. 6. edit, 


Lond. 1707. 


© by the mob, in order to know where to find him, 
© had his chamber windows inſulted, and the windows 
© below, him broken by miſtake. But by the pru- 
© dence of his friends, the ſhortneſs of its continuance, 
and God's providence, he eſcaped (108). 

[UU] A licence for the excluſive publication of it.] 
The licence, which is prefixed to the poem, is as 
follows : 5 


At Holyrood-houſe, the 3d of December, 1706. 


His Grace, her Majeſty's High Commiſſioner, 
© and Lords of Privy Council, having confidered a 
« Petition given in to them by Daniel De Foe, Fſq; 
© and the ſame being read in their preſence, his Grace, 
© and the ſaid Lords do hereby grant licence to the Pe- 
« titioner and his Aſſignees, to publiſh the poem, en- 
© tituled, CALEDONIA, a poem in honour of Scot- 
© land, and the Scots nation ; and diſcharges any other 
© perſon to print, vend, import, or ſell the ſaid poem, 
during the ſpace of ſeven years, without the Peti- 
«* tioner, or his Aſſignees, warrant or commiſſion, under 
© the pain of forefaulting and ſeizing the copies ſo 
printed, imported, vended, or fold, for the uſe of 
© the Peutioner and his Aſſignees, and under the pe- 
© nalty of ten pounds ſterling for each hundred of the 
« ſaid copies imported, printed, vended, or fold in 
manner aforeſaid, and proportionably for a greater 
© or leſſer number. | 

« Extracted by me, A. Maitland, Cl. Seti. Concilii,” 

[WY] Well adapted ſor trade.] In one of his notes 
De Foe obſerves, that * Scotland is equally qualified 


« for trade with any nation in the world; whether we 
« conſider her openneſs to all parts of the tradi 


world, or the convenience of her harbours, ſale 


A full amends for wild tempeſluous ſeas (110). 


[XX] Gives them ſome excellent advice.] Towards 
the cloſe of his poem, he ſays, | 


* Wake, Scotland, from thy long lethargic dream, 
* Seem what thou art, and be what thou ſhalt ſeem ; 
Shake off the poverty, the ſloth will die, 

* Succeſs alone can quicken induſtry. 

* No more the bondage of reproach endure, 

Or bear thoſe harms thou canſt ſo quickly eure. 

* To land improvement, and to trade apply, 

* They'll plentifully pay thine induſtry, 

The barren muirs ſhaft weighty ſheaves beſtow, 
The uncultivated vales rich paſtures ſhew, (111). 
* The mountains flocks and herds inſtead of ſnow 


[TY] Some ſevere invetlives againſt the Engliſh Di/- 


ſcnters,] One of the charges brought by Webſter agaiaſt 


the Diſſenters was, that, by the tenour of their ad- 
* dreſs in King James's reign, they countenanced the 
diſpenſing power; and that to reſcue themſelves from 
* the ſeverity of our law, they would give a blow to 
© all laws.” Ne Foe acknowledges, that when James II. 
courted the Diſſenters, and granted them an indul- 
gence, in order to promate his own views, ſome few 
of the Diſſenters did addreſs and thank the King for 
their liberty. This, ſays De Foe, I do not, nor 
* ever did approve, b:cauſe that liberty was their 
native right (11).“ But he maintained, that the 
great body of the Diflenters had reſolutely refuſed to 
concur in the meaſures of James, and had manifeſted 
their readineſs rather to be ſufferers themſelves by the 
penal Jaws againſt them, than to ſupport the Kin 's 
claim of a right to diſpenſe with them merely by bis 
own authority (113). —— | 


England“ 


(111) Cudede- 
nia, p. 54, 3c 


(112) The Dis- 
ſenters vind:- 
cated, P. 35. 


(1 1 3) {bid.p 16 


DE FOE (Danisr). 


* England and Scotland. With an Appendix of original Papers.” To this work he pre- 
fixed two dedications, one to the Queen, and another to the Duke of Queenſberry ; and 
alſo an account of all the former attempts to effeAuate an union between England and 
Scotland, and a view of the ſtate of affairs in both kingdoms. previous to the treaty of 


Union in the reign of Queen Anne. 


A ſecond edition of © The Hiſtory of the Union” was 


publiſhed at London in 1712, and a third in 1786, in 4to, with an index, and a life of the 


author, written by George Chalmers, Eſq. 


In 17509, De Foe publiſhed, in 8 vo, The Hiſtory of Addreſſes,” of which he pub- 
About this time, as Mr. Chalmers obſerves, he 
lived at Newington, in comfortable circumſtances, publiſhing the Reviews (z).“ But 
his tranquillity was ſorhewhat diſturbed by the invectives that were frequently thrown out 
againſt him in different publications; and the number of attacks he met with, from 
riodical and other writers, led him to propoſe a kind of literary truce [ZZ] with J. Dyer, 


liſhed a ſecond part two years after. 


(z) Chalmers, 
p- 36. 


a perſon who was then employed by the leaders of the Tories, “ in circulating news and 


© inſinuations through the country (a).“ 


charged with being the author of works in which he had no concern AAA]: Very often, 
ſays he, the firſt knowledge I have had of a book's being publiſhed, has been from 
© ſeeing myſelf abuſed for being the author of it, in ſome other pamphlet publiſhed in 


© anſwer to it.— Finding myſelf treated in this manner, I declined writing at all; and for 


© a great part of a year never ſet pen to paper, except in the public paper called the Re- 

He was accuſed of being a party writer, and of writing on any fide on which (4) Appeal, p. 
But in his Appeal, he ſays, „In all my writing, I ever capitulated for my * 

© liberty to ſpeak according to my own judgement of things. I ever had that liberty 


© view (6). 
he was paid. 


© allowed me; nor was I ever impoſed upon to write this way or that againſt my judge- 


© ment by any perſon whatſoever (c).“ 


It is, indeed, a proof of De Foe's independence 


and integrity as a political writer, that, notwithſtanding his perſonal obligations to Har- 


ley, be wrote againſt the peace of Utrecht [BBB]. 


And in his Hiſtory of the Union he 


ſays, ** I have never loved any parties, but with my utmoſt zeal have fincerely eſpouſed 
cc the great and original intereſt of this nation, and of all nations, I mean Truth and Li- 
& berty ; and whoever are of that party, I defire to be with them (d).“ 


[ZZ] A kind of literary truce.) De Foe's letter to 
Dyer, containing this propolal, is preſerved in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, Harl. MSS. No. 7001, fol. 269 It 
was firſt publiſhed by Mr. Chalmers, and is as follows: 


6 Mr. Dyer 5 


© I have your letter. I am rather glad to find you 
© put it upon the trial who was aggretior, than jultity 
© a thing which I am ſure you cannot approve; and 
© in this I aſſure you I am tar from injuring you, and 
© refer you to the time when long ſince you had wrote 
© ] was fled from juſlice: one Sammon being taken up for 
© printing a libel, and I being then on @ journey, nor the 
© leaſt charge againſt me for being concerned in it by 
© any body but your letter: alſo many unkind per- 
© ſonal re flections on me in your letter, when I was in 
« Scotland, en the affair of the Union, and I aſſure you, 
© when my paper had not in the leaſt mentioned you ; 
* and thoſe 1 refer to tune and date for the proof of. 

© I mention this only in defence of my laſt letter, 
© in which I ſaid no more of it than to let you ſee 
did not merit ſuch treatment, aud could nevertheleſs 
be content to render any ſervice to you, though L 
thought myſelf hardly uſed. 

«© But to ſtate the matter fairly between you and J, 
[me] as writing for different intereſts. and ſo poſſibly 
coming under an unavoidable vecefficy of jarring in 
* ſeveral caſes; I am ready to make a fair truce of 
© honour with you, viz. that if what either party are 
© doing, or ſaying, that may claſh with the party we 
© are lor, and urge us © ſpeak, it ſhall be done with- 
out naming either's name, and without perſonal re- 
© fletions ; ard thus we may differ ſlill, aud yet pre- 
_ © ſerve both the Chriſtian aud the gentleman. 

This 1 think is an offer way ſatisfy you. I have 
© not been deſirous of giving juſt dtftence to you, nei- 
© ther would I to any man, however I may differ from 
© him; and I ſee no reaſon why I ſhould affront a 
man's perſon, becauſe I do not join with him in prin- 
* ciple, I pleaſe myſelf with being the firſt propoſer 
* of ſo fair a treaty with you, becauſe I believe, as 
you cannot deny its being very honourable, fo it is 
* not leſs ſv in coming firlt from me, who I believe 
© could convince you of my having been the firſt and 
* moſt ill-· treated - or further proof of which 1 refer 
* you to your letters, at the time {was threatened by the 
* Envoy of the King of Sweden. | 

3 


of that periodical publication, nor had the 


In 


© However, Mr. Dyer, this is a method which may 


© end what is paſt, and prevent what is future; and if 


© refuſed, the future part I am ſure cannot lie at my 
© door. 

As to your letter, your 2 is ſo agreeable to 
* me, that truly without it I could not have taken the 
© thing at all: for it would have been a trouble inu- 
© tolerable, both to you as well as me, to take your 
letter every poſt, firſt from you, and then ſend it to 
the poſt houle. 

* Your method of ſending to the black box, is juſt 
© what I deſigned to propoſe, and Mr. Shaw will 
* doubtleſs take it of you; if you think it needful 
for me to ſpeak to him it ſhall be done —what I wane 
to know is only the charge, and that you will order 
it conſtantly to be ſent, upon hinting whereot I 
© ſhall ſend you the names. Wiſhing you ſucceſs in 
© all things (Your opinions of Government excepted) 

I am, 
« Newington, June 27, * Your humble ſervant, 
1710, DE For,” 


[AA.] Charged with being the author of works in 
which he had no concern.) Among other pieces with 
which he was falſely charged, one was, The Se- 


De Foe complained, that he was frequently () Lbid. p. 35. 


(c) Appeal to 
Honour and 
Juſtice, p. 20, 
21. 


(d) Hit. of the _ 


Union, p. 213. 


* cret Hiſtory of the White Staff (114). It was (1714) Chalmers, 
alſo aſſerted, by Abel Boyer, that he was the author p. 47- 


of a paper, called Mercator, which was publiſhed three 
times a week, and that he received for it a large 
weekly allowance from the Treaſury, De Foe ac- 
knowledged, that he had written ſume papers in the 
Mercator; but aſſerted, that he was neither the author 


en. 
or printing of it; and ſolemnly declared, that he — 
4" = payment, or reward, for writing any part of 
Walls). | | 
[BBB] He wrote againſt the peace of Utrecht.] He 
ſays, in his Appeal, No man can ſay, that ever I 
* once ſaid in my lite, that I approved of the peace. 
* I wrote a pub ie paper at that time, and there it re- 
mains upon record againſt me; I printed it openl 
* and that ſo plainly, « others dull not do, et 
© did not like the peace, neither that which was made, 
nor that which was before making; that I thought 
© the Proteſtant intereſt was not taken care of in either: 
* that the peace I was for, was ſuch as ſhould neither 
* have given the Spaniſh Monarchy to the Houſe of 
| | . + Bourbon, 


(115) lbid. p. 40. 
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In 1111, De Foe publiſhed, in 8v0, ©* An Eſſay at an Explanation of that difficult 


« phraſe, A good Peace.” The ſame year he alſo publiſhed, © An Eſſay on the South 
c Sea Trade, with an Enquiry into the Grounds and Reaſons of the preſent Diſlike and 
« Complaint againſt the Settlement of a South-Sea Company.“ A ſecond edition of this 
was printed the following year (e). About this period he went for ſome time into the 
North of England [CCC] (J); and what he obſerved af the diſpoſitions of the people 
there, led him, from his zeal for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover, to 
publiſh a pamphlet, in 8vo, called “ A Seaſonable Caution ;” which was intended to 
operate as an antidote againſt thoſe infinuations, in fayour of the Pretender, which were 


(90 Chalmers, 
P. 76. ; 
( bid. p. 45, 


G 1d. ibid. then propagated by the Jacobites (g). He afterwards wrote three other pamphlets in 
ſupport of the ſame cauſe [ DDD |; but theſe pieces were written in an ironical ſtyle, a 
mode of writing the effects of which to De Foe were peculiarly unfortunate, and he again 
found himſelf involved in a very rigorous and unjuſt proſecution, He was accuſed, in 
conſequence of theſe publications, of writing ſedxious libels, in order to promote the in- 
tereſt of the Pretender [EEE]. He was taken into cuſtody, an information being filed 
againſt him by the attorney- general [ FFF}, and obliged to give eight hundred pounds 

| bail, 
| - 

Bourbon, nor to the Houſe of Auſtria ; but that this * that the bare expence of paper and preſs was only 
bone of contention ſhould have been broken to pie- * preſerved, that every one might be convinced, that 
ces, that it ſhould not have been dangerous to Europe nothing of gain was deſigned, but a fincere endea- 
on any account, and that the Proteſtant powers, (viz.) * vour to do a public good, and afſiſt to keep the peo- 
© Britain, and the States, ſhould have ſo ſtrengthened * ple entirely in the intereſt of the Proteſtaut ſucceſ- 
© and fortified their intereſt, by their ſharing the com * ſion, Next to this, and with the fame fincere de- 
* merce and ſtrength of Spain, as Mould have made * ſign, I wrote two pamphlets, one entituled, lt i, 
them no more afraid either of France, or the Em- e Pretender ſhould come p the other, Reaſons againſt 
© peror : ſo that the Proteſtant intereſt ſhould have e Succeſſion of the Houſe of Hancver, Nothing can 
been ſuperiorto all the powers of Europe, and been de more plain, than that the tiiles of theie books 
in no more danger of exorbitant power, whether were amuſements, in order to put the books into the 
French or Auſtrian, This was the peace I always hands of thoſe people whom the Jacobites had de- 
© argued for, purſuant to the deſign of King William * luded, and to bring the books to be tead by them. 
in the Treaty of Partition, and purſuant to that article Previous to what I ſhall farther ſay of th:ſe books, I 
of the grand alliance which was directed by the © muit obſerve, that all theſe books met with ſo gene- 
© ſame glorious hand at the beginning of this laſt war, ral a reception and approbation among thoſe who 
* (viz.). that all we ſhould conquer in the Spaniſh were moſt ſincere for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, that 
© Weſt Indies ſhould be our own. This was with a they ſent them all over the kingdom, and recom- 
© true deſign that England and Holland ſhould have * mended them to the people's reading as excellent 
turned their naval power, which were eminently * and uſeful pieces, inſomuch that about ſeven editions 
© ſuperior to thoſe of Frauce, to the conqueſt of the * of them were printed, and they were reprinted in 
* Spaniſh Weſt Indies, by which the channel of trade, * other places: and I do proteſt, had his preſent 
© and return of bullion, which now enriches the ene- * Majeſty, then Elector of Hanover, given me a thou- 
mies of both, had been ours; and as the wealth, fo * ſand pounds to have written for the intereſt of his 
* the ſtrength of the world, had been in Proteſtant * ſucceiſion, amd to expoſe and render the intereſt of 
© hands. Spain, whoever had it, muſt then have * the I'recender odious and ridiculous, I could have 
been dependent upon us; the Houſe of Bourbon done nothing more effectual to thoſe purpoſes than 
would have found it ſo poor without us, as to be * thele books weie (118).“ 

© ſcarce worth fighting for; and the people ſo averſe Befides theſe pamphlets, De Foe publiſhed another, 
© to them for want of their commerce, as not to make with the ſame views, entituled, ** An Anſwer to a 
it ever likely that France could keep it. This was ** Queſtion that nobody thinks of, viz, What if the 
© the foundation I ever acted upon with relation to the ** Queen ſhould die?“ | 

* peace. Itis true, that when it was made, and could [EEE] To promote the intergſt of the Pretender.) 
not be otherwile, I thought our buſineſs was to make De Foe obſerves, in his Appeal, that * Nothing can 
the beſt of it, and rather to inquire what improve- be ſeverer in the fate of a man, than to act ſo between 
ments were to be made of it, than to be continually * two parties, that both {ſides ſhould be provoked 
« exclaiming at thoſe who made it.'——* While  * agaiaſt him. It is certain, the Jacobites curſed thoſe 
* {poke of things in this manner, I bore infinite re- tracts and the author; and when they came to read 
4 proaches from clamouring pens of being in the 6 them, being deluded by the itles according to the 
French intereſt, being hired and bribed to defend a * defign, they threw them by with the greatelt indig- 
* bad peace, and the like ; and moſt of this was upon nation imagiuable. Had the Pretender ever come to 
a ſuppoſition of my writing, or being the author of, the throne, I could have expected nothing hut death, 
* abundance of pamphlets which came out every day, and all the ignominy and reproach that the molt in- 

(116) Appeal © aud which 1 had no haud in (116). © veterate enemy of his perſon and claim could be ſop- 

to Honour and [CCC] Went for ſome time into the North of England.) * poſed to ſufler. On the other hand, I leave it to 


Juſtice, p. 23. It is ſaid, that he was ſome time at Halifax in York- 

24, 25+ ſhire. Mr, Watſon, in his © Hiſtory of Halifax,” ob- 
ſerves, * that Daniel De Foe, being forced to abſcond, 
© on account of his political writings, relided at Hali- 
fax, in the Back-lane, at the ſign of rhe Roſe and 
© Crown, being known to Dr. Nettleton, the phy- 
* fician, and the Rev. Mr. Prieftley, minifter of a 

(117) Chalmers, * Difſlenting congregation there (117). | 

p. 45 [DDD] Other pamphlets in ſupport of the ſame cauſe.} 
He ſays, in his Appeal, In order to detect the in- 
© fluence of Jacobite emiſſaries, the firſt thing I wrote 
© was a ſmall tract, called, A Seaſonable Caution: a 
© book ſincerely written to open the eyes of the poor, 
ignorant, country people, and to warn them againſt 
the ſubtle infinuations of the emiſſaries of the Pre · 
tender; and, that it might be effectual to that pur- 
* poſe, I prevailed with ſeveral of my friends to give 
them away among the poor people all over England, 
« eſpecially in the North; and ſeveral thouſands were 
$ actually given away, the price being reduced fo low, 

7 | 


any conſidering man to judge, what a ſurprize it 
* muſt be to me to meet wich all the public clamonr 
that informers could invent, as being guilty of wiit- 
ing againſt the Hanover. ſucceſſion, and as having 
written ſeveral pamphlets in tavour of the Pretender. 
No man in this nation ever had a more rivetted aver- 
* fion to the Pretender, and to all the family he pre- 
* tended to come of, than I; a man that bad been in 
arms under the Duke of Monmouth, againſt the 


* cruelty and arbitraty government of his pretended”, 


© father; aud that for twenty years had, to my uimolt, 
* oppoſed him (King James) and his party atter his 
* abdication (119).* 

[FFF] Ar information being filed again him, &c.] 
It has been aſſerted, that this proſecution was com- 
menced againſt him by the ablurd zeal of William 
Benſon, Eiq; auditor of the Impreſt, De Foe him- 
ſelf oblerves, in his Appeal, that perſons «f ſome con- 
ſequence, who were concerned in the proſecution, had 
been heard to ſay, that they knew the books were 

written 


(118) Appeal 
to Honour and 
Juſtice, p. 25, 
27. 


(119) Appel 
P. 28. 


| bail. Durin the proſecution, he vindicated himſelf in bis Review ; which gaye offence 


to the judges of the Court of King's Bench, who committed him to Newpare, in Faſter 
term, 1713. But he was afterwards releaſed, on making a fubmiflion. | "his toſecution 
in volyed him in great expences; but it was at length put an end to by another interpoſition 
in his favour of his old friend Harley, who was now Earl of Oxford, and Lord-treaſurer, 
| who procured for him the Queen's pardon [GGG], which was dated on the 13th of 
November, 1713, and ſigned by Lord Bolingbroke. During his confinement he put an 
end to the publication of his Review, which had been continued nine years; ſo that, as 
Mr. Chalmers remarks, “ in Newgate it began, and in Newgate it ended Ge 1h 
De Foe had been very zealous 2 the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover, 
and had been a great ſufferer by his writings in ſupport of it; bur after the acceſſion of 
King George I. he appears never to have received the leaſt countenance or encourage- 
ment from the Court, or from any perſons in adminiſtration. Much undeſerved abuſe 
was alſo thrown out againſt him in various publications of the times. His zeal for the 
principles of liberty, and the Hanover ſucceſſion, had naturally rendered him obnoxious 
to the Tories and the Jacobites; but his moderation in certain points, and his connexions 
with Harley, alſo rendered him ſuſpected by the Whigs, and he was charged with hav- 
ing abandoned his former principles. In March, 1715, he publiſhed, The Family 
* Inſtructor [HHH];” and about the ſame time he wrote a vindication of his character, 
from the unjuſt charges which were frequently brought againſt him, under the following 


title: * An Appeal to Honour and Juſtice, though it be of his worſt enemies [1/17). By 


written againſt the Pretender, but De Foe had diſ- 
obliged them in other things, and they reſolved to take 
this advantage to puniſh him. He had procured evi- 
dence, he ſays, to prove this fact, if the trial had 
proceeded. 

[GGG] Procured for him the Queen's pardon.] Of the 
patent for this purpoſe the following is the preamble : 
* Whereas, in the term of the Holy Trinity laſt paſt, 
our Attorney-General did exhibit an information, in 
* our Court of King's Bench at Weſtminiter, againſt 
© Daniel De Foe, late of London, Gent. tor writing, 
printing, and publiſhing, and cauſing to be written, 
* printed, and publiſhed, three libels, the one enti- 
© tuled, ** Reabons againſt the Succeſſion of the Houſe 
«© of Hanover; with an Enquiry, how far the Abdica- 
4 tion of King James, ſuppoſing it to be legal, ought 
4 to affect the Perſon of the Pretender.“ Ge other, 
© entituled, ** And what if the Pretender ſhould 
„ come? or, Some Conſiderations of the Advantages 
«© and real Conſequences of the Pretender's poſſeſſing 
« the crown of Great Britain.“ And one other, en- 
© tituled, ** An Anſwer to a Queſtion that nobody 


„Daniel 


© ſincerely deſigned to expoſe, and oppoſe, as far as in 
© him lies, the intereſt of the Pretender, and with no 
© other intention. Nevertheleſs, the petitioner, to his 
great ſurprize, has been miſrepreſented, and his ſaid 
* books miſconſtrued, as if written in favour of the 
Pretender, &c,-We, taking the premiſes, and 
the circumſtances aforeſaid, into our royal conſider- 
© ation, are graciouſly pleaſed, &c. (120).* 

[HHH] The Family In _ his was divided 
into three parts, 1. Relating to Parents and Children; 
2, to Maſters and Servants; and 3. to Huſbands and 
Wives. The deſign of this work, which has paſſed 
through many editions, was to impreſs upon the minds 
of parents the obligations they were under to inſtruct 
their children in the principles of religion and virtue ; 
to lead children to receive with docility the religious 
admonitions of their parents; to induce maſters to 
communicate proper inſtruction in religion to their ſer- 
vants; and huſbands and wives to concur with each 
other in the performance of the duties of family wor- 
ſhip. It is written in a very natural and eaſy manner; 
and much of it is thrown into a kind of dramatic form, 


— « thinks of (viz.), What if the Queen ſhould die?“ De Foe obſerves in his preface, that the whole work 

25, And whereas the ſaid Daniel De Foe hath, by his being deſigned both to divert and inſtruct, the author 
humble petition, repreſented to us, that he, with a has endeavoured to adapt it as much as poſſible to 
© ſincere deſire to propagate the intereſt of the Hano- both theſe uſes: from whence ſome have called it a 
© yer ſucceſſion, and to animate the people againſt the religious play.”*. "This book contains much of "real 
© defigns of the Pretender, whom he always looked piety, grounded upon the principles of natural and 
© on as an enemy to our Sacred Perion and Govern» — religion, with ſome mixture of ſuperſtition, 
ment, did publiſh the ſaid pamphlets : in all which and of irrational theology. Mir. Chalmers informs 
© books, although the titles ſeemed to look as it us, that the family of George l. were inſtructed by 
© written in favour of the Pretender, and ſeveral ex- the copy of the Family Inſtructor which is now ia the 
© prellicns, as in all ironical writing it mult be, may Britiſh Muſeum (121). 
be wreited againſt the true deſign of the whole, aud De Foe afterwards publiſhed a ſecond volume of 
turned to a meaning quite different from the inten- the Family Inſtructor, in two parts: 1. Relating to 
© tion of the author, yet the petitioner humbly aflures family breaches, and their obſttucting religious duties; 
© us, in the ſolemneſt manner, that his true and only 2. to the great miſtake of mixing the paſſions in the 
© deſign in all the faid books was, by an ironical diſl= managing and correcting of children: with a great 
* courle of recommending the Pretender, in the ſtrongelt variety of caſes relating to ſetting ill examples to 
aud moſt forcible manner to expoſe his deſigus, and children and ſervants. 
© the ruinous conſequences of his ſucceeding therein ; [111] An Appeal to Honour and Fuſtice, &c.) We 
© which, as the pemioner humbly repreſents, will have already made various extracts from this piece. 
© appear to our ſatis faction by the books themſelves, Towards the beginning of it, he ſtates the following 
where the following expreiſions are wy plain, reaſons for its publication: I think I have long 
* (viz.) „that the Pretender is recommended as a enough been made Fabula Yugi, and borne the 
„ perſon proper to amaſs the Engliſh liberties into bis weight of general ſlander; and I fhould be wanting 
« own ſovereignty, ſupply them with the privileges to truth, to my family, and to myſelf, if I do not 
ot wearing wooden, ſhoes ; eaſing them of the trou- give a fair and true ſtate of my conduct for impartial 
«< ble. of chooſing Parliaments ; aud the nobility and * wen to judge of, when I am no more in being to 
«© ventry of the bazard and expence of winter jour» * auſwer for myſelf, But by the hintsof mortality, and 
* nies, by governing them in that more righteous * by the infirmities of a lite of ſurrow and fatigue, I 

4 * method of his abſolute will, and-eatorcing the laws * have reaſon to think, that I am not a great way off 


by a'glorious ſtanding army; paying all che nation's 
.** debis at once, by ſtopping the funds, and ſhutting 
up the Exchequer ; eaſing and quieting their dif- 
** ferences in religion, by bringing them io the union 
ot Popery, or leaving them at liberty ta have no 
© religion at all.“ - That theſe were ſome of the very 
* expreilivns in the ſaid books, which the petitioner 


from, if not very near to, the great ocean of eternity; 
and the (ime may not be long betore I embark on 
the laſt voyage. Wherefore, I think, I ſhould 
* even accounts with this world beſore I go, that no 
actions (flanders) may lie againit my heirs, admini- 
* ftrators, and atligns, to diſturb them in the peaceable 

8 poſſeſſion 


65 


(5) Life of De 
Foe, p. 43. 


(120) Appeal, 
p. 33» 34» 35 


(121) Life of 
De Foe, P. 51. 
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'D E FOE (Daxtzr). 


a Daniel De Foe. Being a true Account of his Conduct in public Affairs.“ In this 
piece he very ably and ſatisfactorily exculpated himſelf from the ill- grounded accuſations 
that were thrown out. againſt him. But while a part of this was in the preſs, and before 


he had quite finiſhed it, he was ſtruck with an apoplexy [ KKX]. He languiſhed for 
ſome time in a very low and weak ſtate ; but appears afterwards to have completely re- 


covered ; for he lived upwards of fifteen years after, and produced many other works, 
As De Foe's political writings had involved him in great inconveniences, and much 


perſecution, he appears, after his recovery, almoſt wholly to have quitred politics, [LLL], 


and to have turned: his attention to ſuch ſubjects, and writing ſuch books, as would beſt 
E him a ſubſiſtence. In 1719, be publiſhed, in 8 vo. the moſt celebrated of all 


is works, under the following title: “ The Life and ſtrange ſurprizing Adventures of 


© Robinſon Cruſoe [MAM], of York, Mariner; who lived Eight and-rwenty years all 


© poſſeſſion of kale father's (character) inheritance 


(122) Appeal (12). 


to Honour and 


Pe Os 


” — 


Of his general principles and conduct in politics he 
ſays, I was, from my firſt entering into the know- 
6 ledge of public matters, and have ever been to this 
© day, a fincere lover of the conſtitution of my coun- 
© try ; zealous for liberty and the Proteſtant intereſt; 
© but a conſtant follower of moderate principles, a 
« vigorous oppoſer of hot meaſures in all parties. I 
© never once changed my opinion, my principles, or 
my party; and, let what will be faid of changin 

© ſides, this I maintain, that I never once deviat 

from the Revolution principles, nor from the doctrine 
© of liberty and property, on which it was founded 


(123) Lbid. p. 50. © (123). 


In the courſe of his pamphlet, De Foe takes notice 
of the injuſtice that was done even to his private 
character. I cannot forbear,” ſays he, giving one 
example of the hard treatment I receive, which has 
© happened even while I am writing this tract. I 
© have ſix children; I have educated them as well as 
© my circumſtances will permit, and ſo as I hope ſhall 
© recommend them to better uſage than their father 
meets with in the world. I am not indebted one 
© ſhilling in the world for any part of their education, 
© or for any thing elſe belonging to bringing them up, 
© yet the author of the Flying Poſt publiſhed lately, 
© that I never paid for the education of any of my 
© children, If any man in Britain has a ſhilling to 


demand of me for any part of their education, or 
* any thing elſe belonging to them, let them come for 


(r24)Ibid.p.56, it (124). 


ST» 


4 


Beſides vindicating his own public and private 
character, ' De Foe makes ſome general political ob- 
ſervations: and he appears to have thought, that 
more moderation ought to have been manifeſted by 
George I. and his miniſters towards the friends and 
adherents of the abdicated family. * It is,” fays he, 
and ever was my opinion, that moderation is the 
© only virtue by which the peace and tranquillity of 
this nation can be preſerved : even the King himſelf, 
© ] believe his Majeſty will allow me that freedom, 
© can only be happy in the enjoyment of the crown 
© by a moderate adminiſtration, If his Majeſty ſhould 
© be obliged, contrary to his known diſpoſition, to 
join with intemperate councils, if it does not leſſen 
© his ſecurity, 1 am perſuaded it will leflen his ſatis- 
faction. It cannot be pleaſant or agreeable; and, 
© ] think, it cannot be ſafe to any juſt prince, to rule 
over a divided people, ſplit into incenſed and exaſ- 
« perated parties. Though a ſkilful mariner may 
© have courage to maſter a tempeſt, and go fearleſs 
© through a ſtorm, yet he can never be ſaid to delight 
in the danger. A freſh, fair gale, and a quiet fea, 
is the pleaſure of his voyage; and we have a ſay- 
© ing worth notice, to them who are otherwiſe minded, 
Qui amat periculum periibat in illo, To attain at the 
© happy calm, which, as I ſay, is the ſafety of Bri- 
© tain, is the queſtion which ſhould now move us all; 
© and he would merit to be the nation's phyſician, 
© that could preſcribe the ſpecific for it. I think 1 may 
© be allowed to ſay, a cod ET OF PARTIES will 


(125) Ibid. p. 3, © never do it; a BALANCE OF PARTIES may (125). 


4+ 


KKK) He was flruck with an apeplexy.) e Foe's 
4 . to Honour and Juſtice“ was publiſhed in 
1715, in 8vo, by J. Baker, at the Black Boy in 
Paternoſter-row. At the end of it was the following 


addition by the publiſher : © While this was at the 
« preſs, aud the copy thus far finiſhed, the author was 


- 


*& alone 


© ſeized with a violent fit of an a plexy, whereby 
* he was diſabled from finiſhing what be deſigned in 


his farcher defence; and continuing now for above 
* fix weeks in a weak and languiſhing condition, nei- 


© ther able to go on, nor likely io recover, at leaſt in 
any ſhort time, his friends thought it not fit to de- 
lay the publication of this any longer, If he re- 
* covers, he may be able to finiſh what he began; if 
* not, it is the opinion of moſt that know him, that 
* the treatment which he here complains of, and ſome 
* others that he would have ſpoken of, have been the 
y P arent cauſe of his diſaſter,” | 


LL) To have quitted politic.) Mr. Chalmers 


ſays, * The death of Anne, and the acceſſion of 
George I, ſeem to have convinced De Foe of the 
* vanity of party-writing. And from this eventful 
* epoch, he appears to have ſtudied how to meliorate 
rather than to harden the heart; how to regulate, 
more than to vitiate, the practice of life (126).“ 
Mr, Chalmers has taken a great deal of very commen- 
dable and ſucceſsful pains to illuſtrate the Life of De 
Foe, and to vindicate his character from ſome of the 
ill-tounded accuſations which have been brodght 
againſt him ; but in this paſſage he has not done him 
juſtice, It appears at no period to bave been the in- 
tention of De Foe to “ harden the heart,“ or to 
« yitiate the practice of life.” Nor had his works 
that tendency, Political writings, 'ltike thoſe of De 
Foe, which are calculated to promote the intereſts of 
general liberty, and not the private views of any 
particular party, are highly beneficial to human ſociety, 
and may contribute ore to advance the common 
happineſs of great communities, than any mere works 
of imaginatiou. 

MMM } The Life and ftlronge ſurprizivg Adventures 
of Robinſon Cruſoe.) Mr. Chalmers ſays, that the re- 
ception of Robinſon Cruſoe * was immediate and uni- 
* verſal ; and Taylor, who purchaſed the manuſcript 
© after every bookſeller had refuſed ic, is faid to have 
gained a thouſand pounds, If it be inquired by 
* what charm it is that theſe ſurprizing adventures 
* ſhould have inſtantly pleaſed, and always pleaſed, it 
will be found, that few books have ever fo naturally 
* mingled amuſement with inſtructien. The attention 
is fixed, either by the ſimplicity of the narration, 
* or by the variety of the incidents. The heart is 


* amended by a windication of the ways of God to man; . 


* and the underſtanding is informed, by various ex- 
* amples, how much utility ought to be preterred to 
* ornament, The young are inſtructed while the old 
© are amuſed (127).)“ | 

In 1790, Mr. Walter publiſhed, in three volumes, 
Bvo. © A Selection from the Works of Daniel De 
« Foe.” Theſe volumes contain the whole of Robin- 
ſon Cruſoe, together with The True-born Engliſhman, 
and The Original Power of the Collective Body of 
the People of England, examined ard aſſerted. In 
an advertiſement preſixed to this edition, it is ob- 
ſerved by the editor, that * few writters have ſuffered 
more 1everely by abridgers than Mr. Daniel De 
* Foe. Theſe lawleſs banditti, who are conſtantly 
* employed in making predatory incurſions iato the 
© territories of genius, have ravaged his moſt cele- 
* brated work, The Adventures of Robinſon 'Cruſoe, 
* with a barbarous and undiſcriminating ferocity. 


Not content with conſtantly uſhering it into the 
© world in a garb more worthy of a Grub-ſtreet pro- 
duction, than a work on which the great Rouſſeau 
has beſtowed the higheſt encomiums, they have 

5 5 ' © modernized 


. 


(126) Life of 


De Foe, P. 50. 


(125) Ibid, 
p. 525 53 


(128) Anecdotes 
of Dr. Johnſon, 


p- 281, 


| DE FOE (Dax1s:.). 


& alone in an uninhabited Iſland on the Coaſt of America, near the Mouth of the great 
* River of Oroonoque; having been caſt on Shore by ſhipwreck, wherein all the Men 
« periſhed but himſelf. With an Account how he was at laſt ſtrangely delivered by 


«© Pirates. 


Written by himſelf. To which is added, a Map of the World, in which 
“ js delineated the Voyages of Robinſon Cruſoe.” 


The ſame year he publiſhed, ** The 


« farther Adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe; being the ſecond and laſt Part of bis Life, 
© and of the ſtravge ſurprizing Accounts of his Travels round three Parts of the Globe,” 
and the year following, Serious Reflections, during the Life and ſurprizing Adven- 
© tures of Robinſon Cruſoe: with his Viſion of the Angelic World.” This work has 
paſſed through upwards of twenty editions, and been tranſlated into many languages. 
The great invention which is diſplayed in it, the variety of incidents and circumſtances 
which it contains, related in the moſt eaſy and natural manner, together with the excel- 


lency of many of the moral and religious reflexions, render it a performance of very 


ſuperior and uncommon merit, and one of the moſt intereſting works that ever appeared 
[NNN]. Dr. Blair ſays, “ No fiction, in any language, was ever better ſupported than 


cc the Adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe. 


While it is carried on with that appearance of 


ce truth and ſimplicity, which takes a ſtrong hold of the imagination of all readers, it 
c ſuggeſts, at the ſame time, very uſeful inſtruction; by ſhewing how much the native 
* powers of man may be exerted for ſurmounting the difficulties of any external 


_ * ſituation (i).“ Robinſon-Cruſoe has, indeed, been ſtrongly recommended by Rouſſeau, 


as a book admirably calculated to promote the purpoſes of natural education [000]. 
It has been pretended, that De Foe ſurreptitiouſly appropriated the papers of Alexander 
Selkirk, a Scotch mariner, who had lived in a ſolitary manner on the iſland of Juan 
Fernandez four years and four months, and who was taken on board on the ſecond of 
February, 1708-9, by captain Woodes Rogers, in his cruizing voyage round the world, 


© modernized it; that is, diveſted it of its ſimplicity, - 
© ſtruck out every thing moral, uſeful, and impreſſive, 
© —preſenting nothing but a bare exterior; totally 
rejecting thoſe excellent philoſophical and religious 
* applications, every where interwoven with the ſtory.” 
Indeed, the fact is, that ſome of the other pieces of 
De Foe, as well as Robinſon Cruſoe, have been moſt 
wretchedly mutilated in the late editions, even when 
they were not publiſhed as abridgements. Walter's 
edition of Robinſon Cruſoe is one of the beſt; and a 
very elegant edition of Robinſon Cruſoe, in two 
volumes, 8vo, adorned with a variety of neat en- 
gravings, was publiſhed by Mr. Stockdale in 1790 ; 
and to this edition Mr, Chalmers's Life of De Foe, 
enlarged, was annexed. 

[NNN] One of the moſt interefling wvorks that ever 
appeared.) This ſeems evidently to have been the 
opinion of Dr. Johnſon; who ſaid to Mrs. Thrale : 
Was there ever yet any thing written by mere man, 
© that was wiſhed longer by its readers, exceptin 
© Don Quixote, Robinſon Cruſoe, and the Pilgrim's 
© Progreſs (128) ?? 

OOO] Recommended by Rouſſeau, as a hook admirably 
calculated to promote the purpoſes of natural education. |] 
In his Emilizs Rouſſeau ſays, As we muſt have 
* books, there is one already written, which, in my 
© opinion, affords a complete treatiſe on natural edu- 
© cation, This book ſhall be the firſt Emilius ſhall 
read: in this, indeed, will, for a long time, conſiſt 
© his whole library, and it will always hold a diſtin» 
guiſhed place among others. It will affo:d us the 
© text, to which all our converſations on the objects of 
© natural ſcience will ſerve only as a comment. It 
© will ſerve us as our guide during our progreſs to a 
© ſtate of reaſon z and will even afterwards give. us 
© conſtant pleaſure, unleſs our taſte be totally vitiated. 
« You aſk impatiently, what is the title of this won- 
* derful book? Is it Ariſtotle, Pliny, or Buffon? No; 
© it is Robinſon Cruſoe, | 

* Robinſon Cruſoe, caſt aſhore on a deſolate iſland, 
«© deſtitute of human aſſiſtance, and of mechanical im- 
© plemente, providing, nevertheleſs, for his ſubſiſtence, 
for ſeif-preſervation, and even procuring for himſelf 
« a kind of competency. In theſe circumſtances, I 
© ſay, there cannot be an object more intereſting to 
© perſons of every age; and there are a thouſand ways 
© to render it agreeable to children. Thus, you fee, 
J have realized that deſert iſland, which I at firſt 
* made uſe of only by way of compariſon. Such a 
* ſituation, I confeſs, is very different from that of 
© man in a ſlate of ſociety, Very probably it will 
never be that of Emilius ; but it is from ſuch a 
« ſlate he ought to learn to eſtimate others. The moſt 
* certain method for him to raiſe himſelf above vulgar 


3 os 


© prejudices, and to form his judgement on the actual 
relations of things, is to take on himſelf the character 
* of ſuch a ſolitary adventurer, and to judge of every 
© thing about him, as a man in ſuch circumſtances 
1 week by its real utility. This romance, beginning 
* with his ſhipwreck on the iſland, and ending with 
* the arrival of the veſſel that brought him away, 


would, if cleared of its traſh, afford Emilius, during 


the period we are now treating of, at once both in- 
6 ſtrudtion and amuſement. I would have him indeed 
* perſonate the hero of the tale, and be entirely taken 
© up with his caſtle, his goats, and his plantations ; 
© he ſhould make himſelf minutely acquainted, not 
from books but circumſtances, with every thing re- 
* quifite for a man in ſuch a ſituation. He ſhould 
affect even his dreſs, wear a coat of ſkins, a great 
© hat, a large hanger ; in ſhort, he ſhould be entirely 
© equipt in his groteſque manner, even with his um- 
© brella, though he would have no occaſion for it. I 
* would have him, when at a loſs about the meaſures 
© neceſſary to be taken for his proviſion or ſecurity, 
© upon this or the other occaſion, examine the con- 
duct of his hero; he ſhould ſee if he omitted nothing, 
* or if any thing better could be ſubſtituted in the 
room of what was actually done; and, on the diſ- 
© covery of any miſtake in Robinſon, ſhould amend it 


© in a fimilar caſe himſelf; for I doubt not but he. 


vill form a project of going to make a like ſettle- 
ment. Not unlike to this were thoſe ancient caſlles 
© in Spain, in that happy age when the heiglt of 
* human felicity conſiſted in the enjoyment of liberty 
and the neceſſaries of life, 

What opportunities of inſtruction would ſuch an 
© amuſement afford an able preceptor, who ſhould 
project it only with a view to that end! The pupil, 
« eager to furniſh a magazine for his iſland, would be 
© more ready to learn than his tutor to teach him. 
He would be ſolicitous to know every thing that is 


* uſeful, and nothing elſe: You would in ſuch a caſe 


© have no more occation to direct; but only to re- 
«© firain him. Let us haſten, therefore, to eſtabliſh 
© him in this imaginary ifle, fince to this he confines 
his preſent happineſs; for the time will now ſoon 
come, in which, if he is deſirous of life, it is not to 
© jive alone, and in which even a man Friday, the 
Want of whom does not now affect him, would not 
© be long ſatisfactory, | ; 

The practice of {imple manual arts, to the exer- 
© ciſe of which the abilities of the individual, are 


( Lectures on 
Rhetoric and 

Belles Letters, 
vol. II. p. zog. 
edit. to. 1783. 


equal, leads to the invention of the arts of induſtry, (129) Emillus 


many. The former may be practiſed b 
and ſavages ; but the latter can be exerciſed only in a 


« ſtate of ſociety, and reader that ſtaterneceſlary (129).* 


© the exerciſe of which requires the concurrence of and Sophia, or, 


hermits a new ſyſtem of 
education, vol. II. 


p. 59—63. Eng. 
Tranſl. 12mo. 


But 1767. 
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DE FOE (Dawrer). 


But this charge againſt De Foe, though repeatedly and confidently brought, appears to 
be totally deſtitute of any ſolid foundation, 
for bis work from the ſtory of Selkirk, which he, or any other man, had a right to do, 


[PPP] Silkirk's fem had been publiſed by Captain 


IW ooges Rogers.) The account of Selkirk publiſhed by 
Captain Rogers we ſhall here inſert, as it cannot be 
improper that the moſt authentic account of this man 
ſhould be preſerved in the Biographia Britannica, After 


f 


iving an account of his arrival at the Ifland of Juan 
ernandez, in the ſhip named the Duke, in company 


with another ſhip called the Datcheſs, of which Capt. 


s 
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Courtney was —_— Capt. Rogers ſays, Our 


pinnace returned from the ſhore, and brought abun- 
dance of craw-fiſh, with a man cloathed in goat-ſkins, 
who looked wilder than the firſt owners of them. 
He had been on the ifland four years and four 
months, being left there by Capt. Stradling in the 


Cinque-Ports; his name was Alexander Selkirk, a a 


Scotchman, who bad been maſler of the Cinque- 
Ports, a ſhip that came here laſt with Capt. Dam- 
pier, who told me that this was the beſt man in her; 
lo I immediately agreed with him to be a mate on 
board our ſhip. Twas he that made the fire laſt 
night when he ſaw our ſhips, which he judged to 
be Engliſh. During his ſtay here, he ſaw ſeveral 
ſhips paſs by, but only two came in to anchor. As 
he went to view them, he found them to be Spa- 
niards, and retired trom them ; upon which they 
ſhot at him, Had they been French, he would have 
ſubmitted ; but choſe to r:\que his dying alone on 
the iſland, rather than fall into the hands of the 
Spaniards in theſe parts, becauſe he apprehended 
they would murder him, or make a flave of him in 
the mines, for he ſeared they would ſpare no ſtran- 
ger that might be capable of diſcovering the South- 
Sca. The Spaniards had landed before he knew 
what they were, and they came ſo near him that he 
had much ado to eſcape; for they not only ſhot at 
him, but purſued him into the woods, where he 
climbed to the top of a tree; at the foot of which 
they made water, and killed ſeveral goats juſt by, 
but went off again without diſcovering him. He 
told 11s that he was born at Largo, in the County of 
Fife in Scotland, and was bred a failor from his 
youth. The reaſon of his being left' here was a 
difference betwixt him and his captain; which, to- 
gether with the ſhip's being leaky, made him will- 
ing rather to ſtay here, than go along with him at 
firſt; and when he was at laſt willing, the captain 
would not receive him. He had been in the illand 
before to wood and water, when two of the ſhips 
company were left upon it for ſix months till the 
ſhip returned, being chaled then by two French 
South-Sea ſhips. 

* He had with him his clothes and bedding, with 
a firelock, ſome powder, bullets, and tobacco, a 
hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a bible, ſome practical 
pieces, and his mathematical inſtruments and books, 
He diverted and provided fer himſelt as well as he 
cou'd ; but for the firſt eight months had much ado 
to bear up againll melancholy, and the terror of 
being left alone in ſuch a deſolate place. He built 
two hutts with piemento trees, covered them with 
long graſs, and lined them with the ſkins of goats, 
which he killed with his gun as he wanted, fo lon 
as his powder laſted, which was but a pound ; — 
that being near ipent, he got fire by rubbing two 
ſticks of piemento wood together upon his knee. 
In the lefler hut, at ſome diſtance from the other, 
he dreſſed his victuals, and in the larger he ſlept, 
and employed himſelt in reading, fivging pſalms, 
and praying; ſo thut he ſaid he was a better Chriftian 
while in this ſolitude than ever he was before, or 
than, he was afraid, he ſhould ever be again. At 
firſt he never ate any thing till hunger conſtrained 
him, partly for grief, end partly tor want of 'bread 
and ſalt ; nor did he go to bed till he could watch 
no longer; the piemento wood, which burnt very 
clear, ſerved him both for firing and candle, and 
refreſhed him with its fragrant imell. 

He might have had fiſh enough, but could not 
cat them tor want of ſalt, becauſe they occaſioned · a 
looſeneſs ; except craw-fith, which are there as 
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De Foe probably took ſome general hints 
as Selkirk's ſtory had been publiſhed by Captain Woodes Rogers [ PPP], in 1712, 


ſeven 


large as our Lobſters, and very good, Theſe he 
ſometimes boiled, and at other times broiled, as 
he did his goats fleſh, of which he made very good 
broth, for they are not fo rank as ours. He kept an 
account of 5oo that he killed while there, and 
caught as many more, which he maiked on the 
ear and let go. When his powder failed, he took 
them by ſpeed of foot ; for his way of living, and 
continual exerciſe of walking and running, cleared 
him of all groſs humours, ſo that he ran with 
wonderful fwiftnefs through the woods and up the 
rocks and hills, as we perceived when we employed 
him to catch goats for us, We had a bull-dog, 
which we ſent with ſeveral of our nimbleſt runners, 
to help him in catching goats; but he diſtanced 
and tired both the dog and the men, catched the 
goats, and brought them to us on his back. He 
told us that his agility in purſuing a goat had once 
like to have coſt him his life; he purlued it with fo 
much eageraeſs, that he catched hold of it on the 
brink of a precipice, of which he was not aware, 
the buſhes having hid it from bim; ſo that he fell 
with the goat down the ſaid precipice a great height, 
and was ſo ſtunned and bruiſed with the fall that he 
narrowly eſcaped with his life, and, when he came 
to his ſenſes, found the goat dead under him, He 
lay there about 24 hours, and was ſcarcely able to 
crawl to his hut, which was about a mile diſtant, or 
to ſtir abroad again in ten days. 

* He came at laſt to reliſh his meat well enough 
without ſalt or bread, and in the feaſon had plenty 
of good turnips, which had been ſowed there by 
Capt. Dampier's men, and have now overſpread 
ſome acres of ground, He had enough of good 
cabbage from the cabbage-trees, and ſeaſoned his 
meat with the fruit of the piemonto trees, which is 
the ſame as the Jamaica Pepper, and ſmells deli- 
ciouſly. He found there alſo a black pepper called 
Malagita, which was very good to expel wind, and 
againſt griping of the guts. 

He ſoon wore out all his ſhoes and clothes by 
running through the woods; and at laſt being forced 
to ſhift without them, his feet became ſo hard, that 
he ran every where without annoyances; and it 
was ſome time before he could wear ſhoes afier we 
found him ; for not being uſed to any ſo long, his 
feet ſwelled when he came firſt to wear them again. 
* After he had conquered his melancholy, he di- 
verted himfelt ſometimes by cutting his name on the 
trees, and the time of his being left, and con- 
tinuance there, He was at firſt much peſtered with 
cats and rats, that had bred in great numbers from 
ſome of each ſpecies which had got aſhore from 
ſhips that put in there to wood and water. The 
rats gnawed his feet and clothes while aſleep, which 
obliged him to cheriſh the cats with his goats-fleſh ; 
by which many of them became ſo tame, that they 
would lic about him in hundreds, and ſoon delivered 
him from the rats. He likewiſe tamed ſome kids, 
and to divert himſelf would now and then ſiug and 
dance with them and his cats : fo that by the care 
ot Providence and vigour of his youth, — now 
about 30 years old, he came at laſt o conquer all 
the inconveniences of his ſolitude, and to be very 
eaſy, When his clothes wore out, he made him- 
ſelt a coat and cap of goat-ſkKins, which he ſtitched 
together with little thongs of the ſame, that he cut 
with his knife. He had no other needle but a nail; 
and when his knite was wore to the back, he made 
others as well as he could of ſome iron hoops that 
were left aſhore, which he beat thin and ground 
upon ſtones, Having ſome linen cloth by him, He 
ſewed himſelt ſhirts with a nail, and flirched them 
with the worſted of his old ſtockings, which he 
pulled out on purpoſe. He bad his laſt ſhirt on 
when we found him in the iſland, 

At his firſt coming on board us, he had ſo much 
forgot his language for want of uſe, that we could 
ſcarcely underſtand him, for he ſeemed to ſpeak his 
words by halves. We offered him a dram, but he 

. * would 
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DE FOE (Danxis:). 


ſeven years before the publication of Robinſon Cruſoe. But that work is undoubtedly = 
the production of his own fertile genius; and though the charge againſt him, of his 

making an improper and unfair uſe of the papers of Selkirk, has been in ſuch a manner 
repeated from one author to another, that it ſeems to have gained almoſt univerſal 
credit [22.2], there is no reaſon for believing, that he was ever in poſſeſſion of a ſingle 


© would not touch it, having drunk nothing but 
« water ſince his being there, and it was ſome time 
© before he could reliſh our victuals. ; 

He could give us an accoont of no other product 
© of the iſland than what we have mentioned, except 
«* ſmall black plumbs, which are very good, but hard 
5 t9 come at, the trees which bear them growing on 
© high-mountains and rocks. Piemento trees are plenty 
© here, and we ſaw ſome of 60 foot high, and about 
© two yards thick ; and coiton trees higher, and near 
* four fathom round in the ſtock, 

© The climate is ſo good, that the trees and graſs 
© are verdant all the year. The Winter laſts no 
© longer than June and July, and is not then ſevere, 
© there being ouly a ſmall froſt, and a little hail, but 
v ſometimes great rains. The heat of the Summer is 
* equally 9 and there's not much thunder or 
tempe ſtuous Weather of any fort, He ſaw no veno- 
* mous or ſavage creature on the ifland, nor any other 
© ſort of beaſt but 
the firlt of which had been put aſhore here on pur- 
© poſe for a bieed by Juan Fernando, a Spaniard u ho 
© {ettled there with ſome families for a time, till the 
continent of Chili began to ſubmit to the Spaniards, 
« which, being more profitable, tempted them to quit 
© this iſland, which is capable of maintaining a good 
number of people, and of being made ſo ſtrong that 
© they could not be eafily diſlodged, 

© Ringroſc, in his account of Capt. Sharp's Voyage 
and other buccaneers, mentions one who had eſcaped 
© aſhore here out of a ſhip which was caſt away with 
© all the reſt of the company, and ſays he lived five 


© years alone before he had the opportunity of another 


* ſhip to carry him off, Capt. Dampier talks of a 
© Moſkito Indian that belonged to Capt. Watling, 
© who, being a hunting in the woods when the cap- 
© tain left the iſland, lived here three years alone, 
© and ſhifted much in the ſame manner as Mr. Selkirk 
© did, till Capt. Dampier came hither in 1684, and 
carried him off. The firſt that went aſhore was one 
of his countrymen, and they ſaluted one another, 
© firſt by proſtrating themſelves by turns on the ground, 
© and then embracing. But whatever there is in theſe 
© (tories, this of Mr, Selkirk I know to be true; 
© and his behaviour afterwards gives me reaſon to 


believe the account he gave me how he ſpent his 


© time, and bote up under ſuch an affliction, - in which 
© nothing but the Divine Providence could have ſup- 
ported any man. By this one may ſee that ſolitude 
© and retirement from the world is not ſuch» an in- 
© {ufferable ſtate of life as moſt men imagine, eſpecially 
* when people are fairly called or thrown into it un- 
© avoillably, as this man was; who in all probability 
© muſt otherwiſe have periſhed in the ſeas, the ſhip 
* which left him being caſt away not long after, and 
© few of the company eſcaped. We may perceive by 
© this ſtory the truth of the maxim, that neceſſity is 
the mother of invention, fince he found means to 
* ſupply his wants in a very natural manner fo as to 
maintain his life, though not ſo conveniently, yet as 
© effeually as we are able to do with the help of all 
© our arts and ſocieties, It may likewiſe inſtruct us, 
© how much a plain and temperate way of living con- 
* duces to the health of the body, and the vigour of 
* the mind, both which we are apt to deſtroy by 
* excels and plenty, eſpecially of ſtrong Liquor, and 
© the variety as well as the nature of our meat and 


© drink ; for this man, when he came to our ordinary 


method of diet and life, though he was ſober enough, 
* loſt much of his ſtrength an agility (1 zo). 
Capt. Edward Cooke, who went the ſame voyage, 
and publiſhed a journal of it, alſo gives the followin 
ſhort account of- Selkirk: * The Duke's boat went 
* aſhore, and found one Alexander Selkirk, who had 
been formerly maſter of the Cinque Ports galley, 
* an Engliſh privateer in thoſe parts; and kariag 


ſome difference with the Captain of the ſaid ſhip, 


* and ſhe being leaky, he left the ſaid Captain Strad- 
* ling, going aſhore on this iſland, where he con - 
Vol, \ A ; 


goats, &c. as above-mentioned z 


paper 


© tinued four years and four months, living on goats, 


* and 2 that grow on trees, parſnips, &c. He 
* told us a Spaniſh ſhip or two, which touched there, 
© had like to have taken him, and fired ſome ſhot at 
him. He was clothed in a goat's ſkin jacket, 
* breeches, and cap, ſewed together with thongs of 
* the ſame. He tamed ſome wild goats and cats, 
* whereof there are great numbers (131). 

Sir Richard Steele likewiſe gave ſome account of 
Selkirk in the 26th Number of the Engliſhman, which 
was publiſhed Dec. 3, 1713. 


(131) Captain 
Edward Cooke's 
Voyage to the 
South Sea, and 


Sir Richard appears to roundthe World, 


have had frequent converſations with him: and after p. 34. 80. 1712+ 


giving an account of his reſidence on Juan Fernandez, 
and other particulars reſpecting him, he ſays, * When 
© I firſt ſaw him, I thought, if I had not been let 
© into his character and ſtory, I could have diſcerned 
* that he had been much ſeparated from company, 
from his aſp:& and geſture, There was a ſtrong 
© but chearful ſcriouſneſs in his look, and a certain 
«* diſregard to the ordinary things about him, as if 
© he had been ſunk in thought, When the ſhip, 
which brought him off the , iſland,. came in, he 
© received them with the greateſt indifference, with 
© relation to the proſpect of going off with them, 
but with great ſatis ſaction in an opportunity to re- 
© freſh and help them. The man frequently 
© his return to the world, which could not, he ſaid, 
with all its enjoyments, reſtore him to the tranquil- 
© lity of his ſolitude. Though I had frequently con- 
© verſed with him, after a few months abſence, he 
met me in the ſtreet ; and, though he ſpoke to me, 
I could not recolle& that I had ſeen him. Familiar 
* converſe in this town had taken off the lonelineſs of 
© his aſpect, and quite altered the air of his face. 


wailed - 


This plain man's ſtory is a memorable example, 


© that he is happieſt who confines his wants to natural 
© neceflities z and he that goes farther in his deſires, 
© increaſes his wants in proportion to his acquiſitions z 
* or, to uſe his own expreſſion, I am now worth eight 


* hundred pounds ; but hall never be ſo bappy as when I 
* avas not worth a farthing (132). 


(132) Engliſh 


It ſhould be obſerved, that this was publiſhed by man, P. 43 4. 


Sir Richard Steele about fix years before the publica- 
tion ot Robinſon Cruſoe ; and, from what Sir Richard 
ſays, it does not appear, that Selkirk had any manu- 
ſcript account of his adventures, or any expectation 
of gaining money by a narration of his life. If he 
had formed any ſuch deſign, or had any ſuch ex- 
pectation, he certainly might have found ſome perſon 
to aſſiſt him in publiſhing his adventures long before 
the appearance of Robinſon Cruſoe, 

(222.] Ut ſeems to have gained almoſt univerſal 
credit.) Even the ingenious Dr, Beattie ſpeaks of this 
charge againſt De Foe, and reaſons upon it, though 
he ſtates it differently from the common accounts, 
in a manner that ſhews he. gave much more credit to 
it than it deſerved. Speaking of Robinſon Cruſoe, 
which he terms a Serious Romance, he ſays, The 
account given of that well-known work is as follows: 
Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch mariner, happened, by 
« ſome accident, which I forget, to be left in the un- 
© inhabited iſland of Juan Fernandez, in the SouthSeas. 
© Here he contin four years alone, without any 
+ other means of ſupporting life, than by running 
© down goats, and killing ſuch other animals as he 
could come at. To defend himſelf from danger 
during the night, be built a houſe of ſtones rudely 
put together, which a gentleman, who had been in 
© it (for it was extant when Anſon arrived there), 
* deſcribed to me as ſo very ſmall, that one perſon 
* could with difficulty crawl in, and firetch himſelf at 
length. Selkirk was delivered by an Engliſh veſſel, 
© and returned home. A late French writer fays, he 
© had become fo fond of the tavage tate, that he was 
© unwilling to quit it. But that is not true, The 
French writer either contounds the real ſtory of 


© Selkirk, with a fabulous account of one Philip Quarl, 
© written after Robinſon Cruſoe, of which it is a 
8 N imitation; or wilfully 


miſrepreſcags the tact 


- 
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DE FOE (Daxiii). 


paper of Selkirk's {RRR)]. But fo great has been the deſire to deprive De Foe of the 

merit and invention of his Robinſon Cruſoe, that ſome verſes written by Mr. Cowper, 

in the character of Selkirk, and containing ſuch ideas and reflexions as might be ſup- 

poſed to ariſe in his mind during his ſolitary abode in Juan Fernandez, were printed in 

one of the periodical publications as Selkirk's, and as a proof that he was capable of 

- | producing ſuch a work as Robinſon Cruſoe. An abſurd ſtory has allo been propagated, 
| that Robinſon Cruſoe was written by Harley, Earl of Oxford, during his confinement 

G Edinburgh in the Tower of London (&). | | PL. | 


vita In 1720, De Foe publithed, in 8vo, ©* The Life, Adventures, and Piracies, of the 


(133) Diſſerta- 
tions Moral and 
Critical, p. 565, 
566. edit. 4to. 


famous Captain Singleton [SSS J.“ The year after he publiſhed, 


* in order to juſtify, as far as he is able, an idle con- 
* ceit, which, ſince the time of Rouſſeau, has been in 
* faſhion amongſt inſidel and affected theoriſts on the 
continent, that ſavage life is moſt natural to us, and 
* that the more a man reſembles a brute in his _— 
* body, and behaviour, the happier he becomes, an 
* the more perfet.——Selkirk was adviſed to get his 
* ſtory put in writing, and publiſhed. Being illiterate 
* himſelf, he told every thing he could remember to 
* Daniel De Foe, a profeſſed author of conſiderable 
© note; who, inſtead of doing juſtice to the poor 
man, #5 /aid to have applied theſe materials to his 
5 own uſe, by making them the ground-work of 
* Robinſon Cruſoe ; which he oor after publiſhed, 
* and which, being very popular, brought him a 
* good deal of money, 

Some have thought, that a love tale is neceſſary 
to make a romance intereſting. But Robinſon 
* Cruſoe, though there is nothing of love in it, is 


© one of the moſt intereſting narratives that ever 


was written; at leaſt in all that part which relates 
© to the deſert ifland ; being founded on a paſſion 
© {ti]l more prevalent than love, the deſire of ſelf- 
© preſervation ; and therefore likely to engage the 
* curiolity of every claſs of readers, both old and 
* young, both learned and unlearned. 

J am willing to believe, that De Foe ſhared the 
profits of this publication with the poor ſeaman : 
© for there is an air of humanity in it, which one 
would not expect from an author who is an arrant 
© cheat. In the preface to his ſecond volume, he 
$ ſpeaks feelingly enough of the harm done him by 
£ thoſe who had abridged the firſt, in order to re- 
© duce the price. The injury,” ſays he, which 
« theſe men do to the proprietors of works, is a 
4% practice all honeſt men abhor: and they believe 
& they may challenge them to ſhew the difference 
« between that and robbing on the highway, or 
„ breaking open a houſe, If they cannot ſhew any 
1 difference in the crime, they will find it hard to 
4 ſhew, why there ſhould be any difference in the 
& puniſhment.” Is it to be imagined, that any man 
* of common prudence would talk in this way, if he 
«© were conſcious that he himſelf might be proved 
guilty of that very diſhoneſty which he ſo ſeverely 
© condemns (133) ?” 

It certainly would have been ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, that De Foe ſhould have talked in the 
manner he did, if he had been y_ of that with 
which be was charged, But the fact .appears to 
have been, that the charge againſt De Foe, of 
having taken his book from Selkirk's manuſcripts, 
or from communications of any kind made by Sel- 
kirk, was a charge wholly groundleſs, and of which 
hie had himſelf never heard; for we do not find, 


that the leaſt hint of any ſuch accuſation againſt him | 


was ever publiſhed during his life-time. 

Dr. Beattie ſays, * Robinſon Cruſoe muſt be al- 
_ © lowed, by the moſt rigid moraliſt, to be one of 
© thoſe novels which one may read, not only with 
* pleaſure, but alſo with prod It breathes through- 
* out a ſpirit of piety and benevolence ; it ſets in a 
* very ſtriking light the importance of the mechanic 
© arts, which they, who know not what it is to be 
* without them, are ſo apt to undervalue; it fixes 
jn the mind a lively idea of the horrors of ſolitude, 
and, conſequently, of the ſweets of ſocial life, and 
© of the bleſſings we derive from converſation and 
© mutual aid; and it ſhews, how, by labourin 
© with one's own hands, one may ſecure independ- 
' © ence, and open for one's ſelf many ſources of 
© health and amuſement, I aguee, therefore, with 


in 8yo, „The 
% Fortunes 


© Roufſean, that this is one of the beſt books that 
* can be put into the hands of children (134). 

(RRR) There is no reaſon for believing, that he vas 
ever in poſſeſſion of a ſingle paper of Scibir K.] Mr. Chal- 
mers remarks, that it appears from Woodes Rogers 's 
account of Selkirk, that he * had preſerved no pen, 
* ink, or paper, and had loſt his language; ſo that 
© he had no journal, or papers, which he could 
communicate, or by others could be flolen (135), 


publiſhed, in 1719, a piece was printed, in 8vo, 
under the following title: The Life and ſtrauge 
* ſurprizing Adventures of Mr. D De F——, 
of London, Hoſier, who has lived above Fifty 
* Years by himſelf in the kingdoms of North and 
South Britain. The various Shapes he has ap- 
* peared in, and the Diſcoveries he has made for the 
* Benefit of his Country, In a Dialogue between 
* him, Robinſon Cruſoe, and his man Friday, With 
Remarks, ſerious and comical, u the Life of 
* Cruſoe,” But though this pamphlet was evidently 
written by an enemy of De Foe's, and for the very 
purpoſe of abuling him on account of his Robinſon 
Cruſoe, not the leaſt hint is given, in any part of it, 
of his having taken it from any manuſcript of Alex- 
ander Selkirk's, or even from perſonal converſations 
with him, or of any ſuch report. On the contrary, 
Robinſon Cruſoe and Friday are ſpoken of as * ai 
* phantoms,” of De Foe's own creating ; the wok 
is repeatedly repreſented as a mere fable, the pro- 
duction of oe's own imagination ; he is faid to 
have made his hero, ** out of nothing, famed from 
1 Tuttle Street to Limehouſe-hole ;*? and the charges 
brought againſt him are ſuppoſed inconliſtences in 
the ſtory, and his having ſpoken too well of Popery, 
and unfavourably of the Engliſh ſeamen, In the 
dialogue which is contained in this piece between 
De Foe, Robinſon Cruſoe, and Friday, the ſcene 
is laid in “ a great field betwixt Newington-green 
* and Newington-town.” A large white houſe, in 
which De Foe lived at Newington, is ſtill ſtanding. 
When Robinſon Cruſoe was firit publiſhed, the 
author was ſo far from being accuſed with havin 
taken his book from any manuſcripts of Alexander 
Selkirk's, or from any perſonal converſations with 
him, that the great charge againſt him was, * That 
the ſtory was feigned ; that it was all a romance; 
that there never was any ſuch man, or place, or 
* circumſtances in any man's life: that it was all 
* formed and embelliſhed by invention, to impoſe 
upon the world.“ This objection to his book De 
Foe found it very difficult to anſwer. However, 
at length, in order to remove all ſuch objections, 
and to prevent any farther doubt, or poſſibility. of 
doubt, upon the ſubject, he publiſhed a declara- 
tion, in a preface to the Serious Reflections of Robin- 
ſon Cruſoe, ſigned by Robinſon Cruſoe himſelf, 
and part of which is as follows: * I Robinſon Cru- 
* ſoe, being at this time in 2 and ſound me- 
* mory, (thanks be to God therefore) do hereby de · 
« clare, their objection is an invention, ſcandalous in 
+ delign, and falſe in fact; and do affirm, that the 
* ſtory, though allegorical, is alſo hiſtorical ; and 
© that it is the beautiful repreſentation of a life of 
* unexampled misfortunes z and of a variety not to 
© be met with in the world: ſincerely adapted to, 
© and intended for the common good of mankind ; 
* and deſigned, at firſt, as it is now further applied, 
to the moſt ſerious uſes poſlible,” 
[$88] The Life, Adwentures, gc: of the famous 
Coptain Sing/eton,) Singleton is ſuppoſed 10 go to ſen 
F | | at 


(125) Life 
In the ſame year in which Robinſon Cruſoe was De 


J. ibid. 


Life of 
P. 55 


” 


DE FOE (Daxter), 


% Fortunes and Misfortunes of the famous Moll Flanders [7'7T].” In 1722, he pub- 
liſhed, in 8vo. “ Religious Courtſhip ; being Hiſtorical Diſcouries on the Neceſſity of 
% marrying religious Huſbands and Wives only. As alſo of Huſbands and Wives being 
„of the ſame Opinions in Religion with one another. With an Appendix, of the Ne- 
«« ceffity of taking none but religious Servants, and a Propoſal for the bette? managing 
« of Servants.” The fame year ke alſo publiſhed, “ A Journal of the Plague Year 
« [UUU ]; being Obſervations or Memorials of the moſt remarkable Occurrences, as well 
« public as private, which happened in London during the laſt great Viſitation in 1665. 
“% Written by a Citizen who continued all the while in London.“ About the ſame time 
he likewiſe publiſhed, in 8vo, ** Memoirs of a Cavalier: or, a Military-Journal of the 
« Wars in Germany [W/W], and the Wars in England, from the Year 1632 to the 
« year 1648.” In 1723, he publiſhed, in 8vo, © The Hiſtory and remarkable Life of 
* the truly honourable Col. Jacque, commonly called Col. Jack [XXX \;” and the 
year following, alſo in 8vo, © The Fortunate Miſtreſs; or, a Hiſtory of the Life and 
te vaſt Variety of Fortunes of Mademoiſelle de Belau, afterwards called the Counteſs de 
«© Wintelſheim [777 ] in Germany. Being the Perſon known by the Name of the Lady 
* Roxana, in the time of King Charles the Second.” In juſtice to De Foe, it ſhould be 


| obſerved, that in theſe works, and others of a ſimilar nature, in which he has given 


the ſuppoſed adventures of perſons who paſſed through many ſcenes of vice and im- 
morality, he often introduces very ſtriking paſſages, to point out the pernicious tendency 
of vicious practices, and the deſtruftive conſequences of licentious courſes. | 

In 1724, he publiſhed, in 8vo, the firſt volume of A Tour through the whole 
* Iſland of Great Britain, divided into Cireuits or Journies [ZZZ J. Giving a particular 
& and diverting Account of whatever is curious and worth Obſervation, viz. © Firſt, a 
e Deſcription of the principal Cities and Towns, their Situation, Magnitude, Government, 
© and Commerce. Second, their Cuſtoms, Manners, Speech; as alſo the Exerciſes, Di- 
ce yerfions, and Employments of the People. Third, the Produce and Improvement of 


(137) bid. p. 5. 


at about twelve years of age, and is led through a 
great variety of adventures, He 1s at length re- 
honey as having acquired an immenſe fortune by 


- Jucceſsful piracy, and yet rendered ſo miſerable b 


conſcious guilt, as to be about to put an end to his 
life, By 2 converſations with a Quaker ſurgeon, 
whom he had taken on board his ſhip, he is at laſt 
brought to a ſenſe of religion, and completely re- 
formed. The third edition of this book was pub- 
liſhed, in 12mo. in 1768. 

[TT TJ. The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the famous 
Moll Flanders] The edition of this publiſhed in 
1776, in 12mo, has the following title: “ The Hiſ- 
& tory of Letitia Atkins, vulgarly called Moll 
« Flanders. Publiſhed by Mr. Daniel De Foe, and 
&© from Papers found ſince his Deceaſe, it appears 
« oreatly altered by himſelf; and from the ſaid 
* the preſent Work is 1 It is, 
however, maniteſt, that the whole of this is a de- 
ception, that the editor was in poſſeſſion of no ſuch 
papers of De Foe's, and that the work has been 
exceedingly altered and mutilated, not by the origt- 
nal author, but by the anonymous editor. It con- 
tains little more than one half in quantity of what is 
to be found in the edition of 1722. 

UUU } A Fournal of the Plague Year.) An 
edition of this work was publiſhed in 8vo, in 17c4, 
under the following title: “The Hiſtory of the 
&« Great Plague in London, in the year 1665: con- 
„ taining Obſervations and Memorials of the moſt 
% remarkable Occurrences, both public and private, 
& that happened during that dreadful Period.“ 
Though this book may be conſidered as partly a 
work of imagination, yet De Foe appears to have 
interwoven in it the moſt authentic particulars which 


he could collect relative to the real circumftances 


which happened in London during the time of the 
plague. Mr. Chalmers ſays, The author's arti- 
* fice conſiſts in fixing the reader's attention by the 
© deep diſtreſs of fellow men ; and, by recalling the 
reader's recollection to ſtriking examples of mor- 
* tality, he endeavours to inculcate the uncertainty 


(136) Life of © of life, and the uſetfulneſs of reformation (136). 
De Foe, p. 60. I WW] Memoirs of a Cavalier, Sc.] Mr. Chal- 
mers ſays, This is a romance the likeſt to truth 


that ever was written. It is a narrative of great 

© events, Which is drawn with ſuch ſimplicity, and 

© enlivencd with ſuch reflexions, as to inform the 

ignorant, and entertain the wiſe (137). Amon 

a great variety of incidents and tranſactions relate 

in this book, are many particulars concerning to Gui · 
1 


tavus Adolphus, and an intereſting account of the 
deſtruction of Magdeburgh, and the infamous maſ- 
ſacre of its inhabitants, by Count Tilly. 

(XXX ] The Hiftory and remarkable Life of the truly 
honourable Col, Facque, Ec.) The hero of this work 
is repreſented, when about ten years of age, as 
lodging in Glaſs-houſes in the neighbourhood of 
Eait-Smithfield, After a variety of adventures, and 
being in ſome of the loweſt fituations in human life, 
and connected with ſome of the moſt profligate cha- 
racters, he becomes a planter in Virginia, a mer- 
chant, and afterwards — as a Lieutenant Colonel 
under Prince Eugene in Italy. This book contains 
ſome ſtrong repreſentations relative to the cruelty 
of the Engliſh planters towards their Negroes, and 
arguments in ſupport of the policy, as well as huma- 
nity, of a more mild and generous treatment of 
them, 

(YY1 | The Portunate Mifreſi, &c.] In the edi- 
tion of 1735, this has the following title: “The 
« Life 4 Adventures of Roxana, the Fortunate 
Miſtreſs, or moſt Unhappy Wife.“ An edition 
of this was publiſhed in 1775, under the following 
title: 4* The Hiſtory of Mademoiſelle de Belau; 
or, the New Roxana, the Fortunate Miſtreſs, 
* afterwards Counteſs of Wintelſheim. Publiſhed 
* by Mr. Daniel De Foe: and, from Papers found 
« fiace his Deceaſe, it appears was greatly altered by 
« himſelf; and from the ſaid Papers the preſent 
Work is produced.“ But this, as in the caſe of the 
Hiſtory of Moll Flanders, is a manifeſt deception ; 
nor was this edition publiſhed from any real papers 
of De Foe's. It does not contain one half of what 
is to be fonnd in the edition of 1755. But theſe 
mutilated editions of theſe books appear to be the 
editions now in current ſale. 

[ZZZ] Tur through the whole and of Great 
Britain, Wc.) The three firſt volumes of this work 
were written by De Foe ; but a fonith volume was 
added to the edition of 1732, which is ſaid to have 
been written by Mr. Samuel Richardſon, De Foe 
having died the year before. As all the works of 
imagination df De Foe were firſt publiſhed in Richard- 
ſon's time, it is probable that he was a diligent rea- 
der of his productions. There is the more reafon 


- to ſuppoſe this, becauſe it may be obſerved, that 


the dramatic form, into which De Foe has thrown 
many parts of his works of imagination, has been 


evidently imitated by Richardſon in his Pamela, 


Clarifla, and Sir Charles Grandiſon. 


ce the 


| 
| 
| 
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other pieces [ BBBB], ſome of which will be mentioned in the notes. He died on the 


a 


DE FOE (DaxiETI). 


ce the Lands, the Trade and Manufactures. Fourth, the Ges- porte and Fortifications, the 


« Courſe of Rivers, and the inland Navigation. 


Fifth, the public Edifices, Seats, and 


* Palaces of the Nobility and Gentry. With uſeful Obſervations upon the whole. Par- 


6 ticularly 
4c tleman.” 


fitted for the reading of ſuch as deſire to travel over the Iſland. By a Gen- 
He publiſhed a ſecond volume of this the following year, and a third in 


1727; and in 1725, he publiſhed, in 8yo, A New Voyage round the World, by a 


* Courſe never failed before | AAAA} 


Being a Voyage undertaken by ſome Mer- 


© chants, who afterwards propoſed the ſetting up an Eaſt India Company in Flanders. 


« Illuſtrated with Copper- plates.“ 


Befides the works of De Foe already enumerated, he was alſo the author of various 


[AfAA] AN Poyage round the World, by a Courſe 
weer ſailed before.) Mr, Chalmers ſays, * Moſt 
* voyagers have had this misfortune, that whatever 
* fucceſs they had in the adventure, they had very 
© little in the narration. They are, indeed, full of 
the incidents of failing; but they have nothing of 
© ſtory, for the uſe of readers who never intend to 
© brave the dangers of the ſea. Theſe faults De 
© Foe is ſtudious to avoid in his new voyage. He 
© ſpreads before his readers ſuch adventures as no 
© writer of a real voyage can hope to imitate, if we 
© except the teller of Anſon's tate. In the life of 
© Cruſoe we are gratified by continually imagining, 
© that the fiction is a real fact. In the voyage round 
the world we are pleaſed by conſtantly perceiving, 
that the fact is a fiction, which, by uncommon 
* kill, is made more intereſting than a genuine 
voyage (1 3$).' | 

[BBBB] He wes alſo the author of various other 
pieces.) When De Foe ceaſed to ubliſh his Review, 
in 1713, he began to write a General Hiſtory of 
Trade, which he propoſed to publiſh in monthly 
numbers. But whether he met with few purchaſers, 
or from whatever other cauſe, he diſcontinued it 
after the publication of two numbers. 

In 1726, he publiſhed, in 8vo, The Political 
© Hiſtory of the Devil, as well antient as modern, 
In Two Parts, Part I. Containing a ſtate of the 
© Devil's eurcumſtances and the various turns of his 
affairs, from his expulſion out of Heaven to the 
© creation of man; with remarks on the ſeveral 
* miſtakes concerning the reaſon and manner of his 


fall. Alfo his proceedings with mankind ever 


© another by 


+ fince Adam to the firſt planting of the Chriſtian 
Religion in the world. Part IL. Containing his 
more private conduct, down to the preſent times. 
* His government, his appearances, his manner of 
© working, and. the tools he works with.“ The title 
of this book is ſomewhat different in different edi- 
tions; but the fixth edition of it was printed in 
12MO, in 1770. 

In 1727, he publiſhed, in 8vo, the firſt volume 
of The Compleat Engliſh Tradeſman ; in familiar 
Letters, directing him in all the ſeveral Parts and 
& Progrefſions of I rade, viz. 1. Of acquainting him 
* with buſineſs during his apprenticeſhip.—2. Of 
« writing to correſpondents in a trading fiyle, 3, Of 
© diligence and application, as the life of all buſineſs. 
6 2 Cautions againſt over-trading.—5. Of the 
* ordinary occaſions of a tradeiman's ruin; ſuch as 
s expenlive living, too early marrying, innocent 
© diverſions, too much credit, being above bulineſs, 
© dangerous partnerſhips, &c.—6.. Directions in ſe- 
© yeral diſtreſſes of a tradeſman when he comes to 
* fail,-7, Of tradeſmen compounding with other 
* tradeſmen, and why they are ſo particularly ſevere 
© upon one anocther,—s, Of tradeſmen ruining one 
rumours and ſcandal.—9. Ot the 
© cuſtomary frauds of trade, and particularly of 
© trading lies. 120. Of credit, and how it is only 
© tobe ſupported. by honeſty,-11. Of punctually 


| 4 paying bills, and thereby maintaining credit,—12. 


the dignity and honour of trade in England, 
© more than in other countries. To which is added 
4 a e containing: 1. A warning againſt 
© tradeſmen's borrowing money upon intereſt.— a. A 
© caution againſt that deſtructive practice of draw - 
© ing and remitting, as alto diſcounting promiſſory 
© bills, merely for a ſupply of caſh.—3. PireQiors 


for the tradeſman's accounts, with brief but plain 
+ examples, and ſpecimens for book - keeping. 
7 8 


26th 
* 4 Of keeping a duplicate, or pocket ledger, in 


* caſe of fire. 

The ſecond volume of the Complete Engliſh 
Tradeſman was publiſned in the courſe of the ſame 
year, in two parts, * Part I. Directed chiefly to 
the more experienced tradeſmen ; with cautions 
* and advices to them after they are thriven, and 
* ſuppoſed to be grown rich. viz. 1. Againſt rune 
* ning out of their buſineſs into needleſs projects and 
dangerous adventures, no tradeiman bei'yg above 
* diſaſter,-2, Againſt oppreſſing one another by 
* engrofling, underſelling, combination in trade, &c. 
Advice, that when he leaves oft his buinefs 
he ſhould part friends with the world; the great 
* advantages of it z with a word of the ſcandalous 
character of a purſe proud tradeſman.—4, Againſt 
being lirigious and vexatious, and apt to go to 
© law for trifles ; with ſome reaſons why tradeimen's 
differences ſhould, if poſſible, be all ended by ar- 
bitration.— Part II. Being uſeful generals in 
trade, deſcribing the principles and fouiſdation of 
© the home trade of Great Britain: with large tables 
* of our manufactures, calculations of the product, 
* ſhipping, carriage of goods by land, importation 
© from abroad, conſumption at home, &c. By all 
of which the infinite number of our tradeſmen are 
employed, and the general wealth of the nation 
raifed and increaſed. The whole calculated for 
the uſe of all our inland tradeſmen, as well in the 
city as in the country. | 
In 1728, he publiſhed, in 8yo. * A Plan of the 
Engliſh Commerce; being a compleat Proſpect of 
the Trade of this Nation, as well the Home Trade 
as the N In three Parts. Part I. Contain- 
© ing a view of the preſent magnitude of the Engliſh 
trade, as it reſpects, 1. The exportation of our 
own growth and manufacture.—2 The importa- 
tion of merchant goods from abroad —3. The 

rodigious eonſumption of both at home 
art II. Containing an anſwer to that great and 
« importavut queſtion now depending, whether our 
trade, and eipecially our manufactures, are in a 
* declining condition, or no? — Part III. Con- 


—— — 
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© taining ſeveral propoſals, entirely new, for ex- 


* tending and improving our trade, and promoting 
the conſumption of our manufactures in countries 
© wherewith we have hitherto had no commerce. 
Humbly offered to the conſideration of King and 
« Parliament.” 

De Foe appears alfo to have been the author of 
the following pieces: | 

© An Enquiry into the Caſe of Mr. Aſgill's General 
* Tranſlation ; ſhewing that it is not a nearer way 
© to Heaven than the Grave.“ 8Bvo. 1704. 

The Experiment; or, the Shorteſt Way with 
© the Difſenters exemplified,” 8vo. 1705s 

+ Advice to all Parties.” 8vo, 1705. 

© The Diet of Poland, a ſatire, qto. 1705. 

© A Hymn to Peace, occaſioned by the two 
6 3 joining in one: addreſſed to the Queen,” 
1 . . 
A Regie to a Pamphlet, entituled, The Vindi« 
© cation of Lord H ſpeech,” 4to. 1706. 

* A Preface to Thomas Delaune's Plea for the 
« Nonconformiſts,” 1706, 

© The Secrets of the Inviſible World diſcloſed: or, 
© An Univerſal Hiſtory of Apparitions, ſacred and 
© profane, under all denominations ; whether ange- 
„ lical, diabolical, or human ſouls departed. With 
© a great variety of rw and diverting ex« 
s awples, never gubliſlied beſore. _— 

* 
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26th of April, 1731, in the pariſh of St. Giles, Cripplegate. He left a widow, and ſeveral 
children. His ſon, Norton De Foe [CCC], was a writer in the Flying Poſt, and author 
of Memoirs of the Lives of the Princes of the Houſe of Orange. His youngeſt 
daughter, Sophia, was married to Mr. Henry Baker, eminent for his {kill in natural 
knowledge, and author of two treatiſes on the microſcope. Mr. Chalmers remarks, that 
© De Foe probably died inſolvent ; for letters of adminiſtration on his goods and chat- 
„tels were granted to Mary Brooke, widow, a creditrix, in September, 1733, after 
& ſummoning in official form the next of kin to appear (/).” | 
Daniel De Foe poſſeſſed very uncommon merit both as a citizen, and as a writer; and 
yet few men have received more injurious treatment from their contemporaries. He 
has repeatedly been repreſented as an unprincipled writer, who had no view bat to his 
own advantage, and who would write for any party by which he was employed. But 
theſe charges appear to have been totally deſtitute of foundation. He was not rich; 
and he naturally and reaſonably endeavoured to make ſome pecuniary advantage of his 


(!) Life of Ds 
Foe, p. 64. 


* 


writings ; but he ſeems always to have written in conformity to his own principles; and, 


though much abuſe has been thrown out againſt him, no evidence to the contrary has 
ever been produced, His proſe works are much more valuable than his poetical per- 
formances. As a political writer, he had great merit; his ſentiments appear to have 
been generally juſt, and he expreſſed himſelf with force and perſpicuity. His pieces on 


the ſubject of trade and commerce exhibit uncommon penetration [ DDDD], and very 


© how we may diſtinguiſh between the apparitions of 
good and evil ſpirits, and how we ought to behave 
to them.” The fecond edition of this was publiſhed 
in 1735, under the name of Andrew Moreton, Eſq, 

The Character of a modern Addrefler,” 4to. 1710. 

Some Thoughts upon the Subject of Commerce 
* with France,“ 8vo. 1713. 

Whigs turned Tories; and Hanoverian Tories, 
© from their avowed principles, proved Whigs; or 
© each fide in the other miſtaken, &c.“ 8vo. 1714. 

Every Body's Buſineſs is no Body's Buſineſs ; or, 
«© private abuſes public grievances : Exemplified in 
© the pride, inſolence, and exorbitant wages of our 
© women ſervants, &c.* . Publiſhed under the name of 
Andrew Moreton. 8vo. 1725, 
© The Proteſtant Monaſtery; or, a Complaint 
* the brutality of the preſent age, particularly 
the pertneſs and inſolence of our youth to aged 

ons. With a caution to people in years how 
they give the ſtaff out of their own hands, and leave 
themlelves at the mercy of others. Concluding 
with a 29% wag for erecting a Proteſtant Monaſtery, 
where perſons with ſmall fortunes may end their 


various 


The Supernatural Philoſopher.“ Pybliſhed under 
the name of William Bond. | 

« Chriſtian Converſation, in fix Dialogues,” &cs 
Bvo. 17 20. 

He is alſo ſaid to have been the author of the re- 


- 


lation of the apparition of Mrs. Veal to Mrs. Bar- 
grave at Canterbury, prefixed to many of the editions 


days in plenty, eaſe, and credit, without burthen- 


© ing their xelations, or accepting public charities.“ 
Bvo. 1727. 

* Parochial Tyranny ; or, the Houſe-keeper's com- 
© plaint againſt the exactions of Select Veſtries, &c. 
8v0, 

Second Thoughts are beſt ; or, a farther Improve- 
© ment of a late ſcheme to prevent ſtreet-robberies: 
* by which our ſtreets will be ſo ſtrongly guarded, 
and fo glorivufly illuminated, that any part ot Lon- 
don will be as ſafe and pleaſant at midnight, as at 
* noon-day, and burglary totally impracticable. With 
© ſome thoughts for ſuppreſſing robberies in all the 
public roads of England,“ &c. 8vo. 1729. 

* Auguſta Triumphans; or, the Way to make 
© London the moſt flouriſhing city in the univerſe, 
6 &c. 8vo, 1729. 

The laſt four were all publiſhed alſo under the 
name of Andrew Moreton, Eſq. 

The following pieces are likewiſe attributed to 
De Foe: 

The Hiſtory of the Life and Adventures of Mr. 
* Duncan Campbell.“ Bvo, 1720. | 

A Syſtem of Magic; or, a Hiſtory of the Black 
Art. Being an Hiſtorical Account of Mankind's 
* moſt early dealings with the Devil; and how the 


© acquaintance on both fides firſt begun.“ Bvo. 1727. 
Judgement of whole Kingdoms and 


* The 
Nations concerning the Rights, Power, and Pre- 
© rogative of Kings, and the Rights, Privileges, and 
Properties of the People,” &. 8vo. 1710, This 
oy been aſcribed to Lord Somers, and printed as 

8. 9 

A Treatiſe concerning the uſe and abuſe of th 
6 r Bed,“ &c. 8vO. 1729. 
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troduced Norton De Foe into his Dunciad in the fol- 


of Drelincourt's ** Confolations againſt the fear of 
„Death.“ Mr. Chalmers ſays, The tradition 
among the bookſellers is, that when Drelincourt's 
* Conſolations againſt the fear of Death firſt appeared, 
© the book would not fell. De Foe ſaid, he would 
make ĩt ſell; and he made the apparition recommend 
* Drelincourt's book of death, as the beſt on that 
* ſubje ever written. This affecting ſtory had ſold 
© twenty editions of Drelincourt's Conſolations before 
the year 1776, when the twenty-firſt edition was 
« publiſhed (139). 

In Mr. Chalmers's “ Liſt of Writings, which are 
«© conſidered as m—_— De Foe's, he has in- 
ſerted ** A Voyage to the World of Carteſius: written 
* origina!ly in French, and tranſlated into Engliſh.” 
8vo, 1692. But that tranſlation was certainly not 
made by De Foe. A dedication is prefixed to it, 
ſigned by the tranſlator, whoſe name was T. Taylor, 
of Magdalen-college, Oxford. ' 
De Foe.) Po 


(139) Ibid. p. 74. 


[ CC CC] His ſon, Norton has in- 


lowing line: a 
Norton, from Daniel and Oſtræa ſprung, (140).? 
* Bleſs'd with his father's front, and mother's tongue. 


And Savage, in the preface to his Author to 
„ be Lett,” ſtiles Norton De Fos Daniel De Foe's 
„ fon of love by a lady who vended oyſters,” But 
the whole of this appears to be nothing but a wan-* 
ton and a groundleſs calumny. 

00D] His pieces on the ſulject of trade and com- 
merce, Sc.] Mr. Chalmers ſays, * As a commercial 
writer, De Foe is fairly entittled to ſtand, in the 
* foremoſt rank among his contemporaries, whatever 
* may be their performances or their fame.'—* The 
« diſtinguiſhing cha · acteriſtics of De Foe, as a com- 
* mercial diſquiſitor, are originality and depth. He 
has many fentiments with regard to traffick, which 
* are ſcattered through his Reviews, and which J 
© never read in any other book.“ Were we to com 
« pare De Foe with D'avenant, it would be found, 
* that D'avenant has more detail from, official do- 
* cuments; that De Foe has more fat from wider 
* inquiry, D'avenant is more apt to conſider laws 
in their particular application; De Foe more fre- 
* quently inveſtigates — * legiſlation in its 
« general effects. From the publications of D'ave- 
* nant it is ſufficiently clear, that he was not very 
«* regardful of means, or very attentive to conſe- 
* quences; De Foe is more correct in his motives, 
6 _ more ſalutary in his ends. But, as a War N 

| «Ci 


(140) Dunciad, 
Book LL. I. 415. 
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various and extenſive knowledge. He was cenſurable for the perſonalities in his ſa« 
tirical poems, by which he made himſelf many enemies. But he ſeemed to ſuppoſe, 
that he was juſtified, as a fatiriſt, if he advanced nothing, in what he wrote apainſt 
others, but what he himſelf believed to be well founded. He had alſo too much zeal 


for orthodoxy ; and was apt to write with too great aſperity reſpecting thoſe whom he 
conceived to hold unſound and heretical opinions. His education ſeems to have been 
defective, and he did not pay ſufficient attention to the elegancies of compoſition, That 
his inventive powers were very great, is ſtrikingly conſpicuous in his various works of 
imagination. Had he received that profit from his writings, which he ought to have 
derived from them, that alone muſt have been ſufficient to have placed him in a ſtate 
of affluence, For his works are very numerous; and ſome of them may be claſſed 
among the moſt popular productions that have appeared in this country [ EEFE}. Be- 
fore we conclude this article, we ſhall obſerve, that, in the courſe of it, we have been 
much indebted to the life of De Foe written by Mr. Chalmers, to which -we have re- 
.peatedly referred. We have alſo received ſome uſeful notices, relative to this article, 
from the Rev. Mr. Ayſcough, of the Britiſh Muſeam.] | * 


*..* The delay in the publication of the“ Biographia,” which is ſometimes complained 
of, has, in ſeveral inſtances, been attended with peculiar advantages. Hence it has 
happened, that we have occaſionally been furniſhed with an acceſſion of freſh matter, 
which hath enabled us to render far more complete juſtice than could otherwiſe have 
been done to the Characters that paſs in Review before us. De Foe is an example of 
the truth of what is here remarked, Mr. Chalmers's ingenious and copious account of 
him, ſa recently pabliſhed (1790), has been of fignal ſervice on the preſent occaſion ; 
and we have endeayoured to improve upon it, by large additions, and curious extracts. 

To the fame gentleman we have been heretofore not a little indebted ; for it was his 
Life of Sir John Davies, prefixed to Sir John's Hiſtorical Tracts, which induced and 
capacitated us to give, in our fourth volume, a new article of that eminent Lawyer and 
Poet. | | 
| Another obſerration, ſuggeſted by the caſe of De Foe, is, that eminent literary and 
(=) Biographia intellectual merit at length finds its due place in the temple of Fame. Dr. Bentley, as 
Britannica, we have formerly ſeen at large (n), is a remarkable inſtance in point; and De Foe is 
vol. u. p. 242 another example to the ſame purpoſe. Though his abilities in certain reſpects were 
3 generally acknowledged, full juſtice was far from being done to his reputation, either 
© during his life, or for a conſiderable time after his deceaſe. By ſome perſons he has 
been fooken of with contempt ; and others have only regarded him as a ready miſcel- 
laneous author. But the world is at laſt become ſenſible of his great and various Talents. 
The world is at laſt become ſenſible that he was a very uncommon man: and that, as a 
noveliſt, a polemick, a commercial writer, and an hiftorian, he is entitled to a 
degree of applauſe. His poetry, though much celebrated in its day, conſtitutes 
ſmalleſt part of his praiſes. 
The rapidity with which De Foe muſt have written is not a little ſurprizing, In 
particular, his continuing The Review,” every week, for Nine Years, amidif ſuch 
a multitude of other publications, and ſome of them large ones, is really aſtoniſhing. 
I was informed by the late William Ruſſel, Eſq. Fellow of the Royal Society, that he 
was told by Dr. Campbell, that De Foe once wrote two twelve - penny pamphlets in 
one day; and pamphlets had not then attained the ample margin, and the looſe print- 
ing, of modern times. In point of celerity and variety of compoſition, De Foe might 
be compared with a moſt eminent literary character of the preſent age. But it is only 
in cheſe reſpects that we mention the ſimilitude; for the tleman in queſtion ſuſtains 
a far bigher rank in the diſcoveries of ſcience, and the extent of ſiterature. 
De Foe was poſſeſſed of an extraordinary knowledge of human nature, and had a 
ſingular capacity of ſuſtaining the characters which he introduced into his works. His 
Journal of the Plague Year,” which is repreſemed as having been written at the 


« cial prophet, De Foe muft yield the palm to Child; * infinuate ſome axiom of morals, or to inculcate ſome 
who, foreſeeing from experience that men's conduct pon religion (141). (141) Lie d 
* muſt finally be directed by their principles, foretold [EEE L] Tz the 1 N productions that De Foe, p. 01 
the colonial revolt: De Foe, allowing his rejudices have gods in this country. is Robinſon Cruſoe 68, 69. 
to obſcure his ſagacity, reprobated that aggeſtion, has paſſed through more than twenty editions, and | 
4 © becauſe he deemed intereſt a more ſtrenuous promp- „ have been printed of it without number. 
ter than enthuſiaſm, Were we, however, to form The ſixteenth edition of his Family Inſtructor was 
an opinion, not from ſpecial paſſages, but from publiſhed in 2787 ; and the twenty-firſt edition of his 
« whole performances, we muſt incline to De Foe, ©: e in 1789. Between twenty and 


« when compared to the ableſt contemporary. We thirty editions have alſo been printed of his True=born 
s* muſt illow kim the preference, on reco lection, that Tainan. r ind le 
„when he writes on commerce, he ſeldom fails to | | * 
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time by a Sadler in White-chapel, deceived Dr. Mead (u), nor will this be deemed () From the in- 

ſurprieing, when we conſider the charafteriſtic ſimplicity with which the book is com- Hcherden, © Dri 
poſed. Many fine diſplays of natural ſentiment occur in Robinſon Cruſoe's man, Friday, 1 

and there is one which, in reading it, appeared to the preſent writer particular i 

ſtriking. It is in the converſation which Cruſoe has with Friday concerning the Devil. 

Friday, being informed by his maſter that Gop was ſtronger than the devil, aſks, “ if 

& God much ſtrong, much might as the Devil, why God not kill the Devil, ſo make 

© him no more wicked?“ At this queſtion Cruſoe was greatly ſurprized and embarraſſed; 

but, having recovered himſelf a little, he anſwered, that Gop would at laſt puniſh the 

Devil ſeverely ; that he is reſerved for judgment, and is to be caſt into the bottomleſs 

pit, to dwell with everlaſting fire. Still, however, Friday not being ſatisfied, returns 

upon his maſter, repeating his words ; ** Reſerve at laſt! Me no underſtand : but why 

* not kill the Devil now, not kill great ago?” *© You may as well aſk me,” replied 

Cruſoe, © why Gop does not kill, you and me, when we do wicked things here that 

& offend him; we are preſerved to repent and be pardoned.” At this Friday muſed a 

while, and then ſaid, mighty affectionately:“ Well, well, that well z ſo you, I, devil, 

& all wicked, all preſerve, repent, Gop pardon all (o).“ Perhaps it would be going (.) Stockdate's 

too far to aſſert, that De Foe intended covertly to infinuate that there might be a more x, <%ition. of 


merciful diſtribution of things, in the final reſults of Divine Providence, than he dared foe, "Vol. 7 


at that time openly to exhibit. 3 
It is obſerved, in note ZZZ, that the dramatic form, into which De Foe has thrown 
many parts of his works of imagination, has been evidently imitated by Richardſon, in 
his Pamela, Clariſſa, and Sir Charles Grandiſon. The writer of this addition to the 
article derives the greater pleaſure from the remark, as it coincides with an opinion 
which he has long entertained, that Richardſon was formed upon the model of De Foe. 
Richardſon ſeems to have learned from him that mode of delineating characters, and 
carrying on dialogues, and that minute diſcrimination of the circumſtances of events, 
in which De Foe fo eminently excelled. If, in certain reſpects, the diſciple roſe above 
his maſter, as he undoubtedly did, in others he was inferior to him; for his conver- 
ſations are ſometimes more tedious and diffuſe ; and his works, though beautiful in their 
kind, are not by any means ſo various. Both of theſe writers had a wonderful ability 
in drawing pictures of human natuce and human life. A careful peruſal of the“ Family 
© Tnſtruftor,” and the Religious Courtſhip,” would particularly tend to ſhew the 
reſemblance between De Foe and Richardion. Indeed, the extraordinary merit of 
theſe. two productions might have claimed a more copious diſcuſſion, had not the arti- 
cle been already extended to ſo great a length. ] K. 


*,* [DELANY (PATRICK), a Divine of the Eſtabliſhed Church of Ireland, 
of conſiderable celebrity in his day, and who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a variety of pubs 
lications, chiefly of a theological nature, was born in that kingdom, in the year 168g 
or 1686. His father lived as a ſervant in the family of Sir John Rennell, an Iriſh 
judge, and afterwards rented a ſmall farm, in which ſituation he is ſuppoſed to have 
continued to his deceaſe; for, when our author came to be in proſperous circumſtances, 
he was adviſed by Dr. Swift not to take his parents out of the line of life they were fixed | 
in, but to render them comfortable in it. At what place, and under whom, young De- From the ia- 
lany received his grammatical education we are not able to aſcertain; but we fas 1 
at a proper age he became a Sizer in Trinity College, Dublin; that he went through Mr. and Mrs. 
his academical courſe ; that he took the cuſtomary degrees; and that he was choſen — * 
firſt a Junior, and afterwards a Senior Fellow of the college. Such were his improve- Hants. 
ments in literature, and ſuch the character he ſuſtained, that, in his youth, he received 
many civilities from Sir Conſtantine Phipps, Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and one of the Lords Juſtices of the kingdom at the time of her Majeſty's 
deceaſe. This eminent perſon, who, we are told, was a judge of all merit, excepting 
that of party, diſtinguiſhed Mr. Delany, among other juniors of the Univerſity of 
Dublin, fer his learning, virtue, diſcretion, and good ſenſe (a). If Sir Conſtantine () Swifts 
Phipps had continued in power, he would probably have endeavoured to give ſome ng © ye 
effectual teſtimony of the regard which he entertained for our author; but as he reſigned, edition. 
or, perhaps to ſpeak more accurately, was removed from his high offices ſoon after the 
acceſſion of King George the Firſt, no opportunity of that kind could ever occur (2). () Peerage of 


Happily for Mr, Delany, he was in a comfortable fituation without the aſſiſtance of a Wu vol. i 


patron ; for he had become a tutor in the College, and his pupils were ſo numerous, fon's Political - 


that, in conjunction with the profits of his fellowſhip, he had a very affluent income. ſe val 
During this time, he formed a cloſe connection of intimacy and friendſhip with Dr. BY 
Swift; and it appears, from ſeveral circumſtances, that he was one of the Dean of St. 
Patrick's chief favourites. It is not unreaſonable to conjecture, that, beſides his general 
merir, it might be ſome additional recommendation to him, that he readily entered into 
the Dean's playful diſpoſition. He joined with Swift and Dr. Sheridan in writing or | 
anſwering riddles, and in compoſing other flight copies of verſes, the only —_ » : 
| whi 
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- which was to paſs away the hours in a pleaſant manner. Several of Mr. Delany's exertions, 


c) Swift's 
o ks, ubi 
ſupra, p. 267. 


(4) Abp. Boul- 
ter's Letters, 
Vol. I. p. 15— 


19. 


(+) 1bid. p. 48. 


0 Ibid. p. 58. 


(z) Biographia 
Britannica, Vol. 


Ul p. 27 3==27 5+ 


(6b) Swiſt's 
Works, ubi 
ſupra, p- 266. 


on theſe occaſions, may be ſeen in the collections of Swift's Works, to which we refer 
our readers. | | "i 

Theſe temporary amuſements did not, however, interfere with our author's more ſerious 
concerns. He applied vigorouſly to his ſtudies, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a popular 
preacher, and was ſo celebrated as a tutor, that by the benefit of his pupils, and his 
ſenior fellowſhip, with all its perquiſites, he received every year between nine hundred 
and a thouſand pounds (c). 

In 1724, an affair happened in the College of Dublin, with regard to which Dr. 
Delany is repreſented as having been guilty of an improper interference. Two Under— 
graduates, having behaved very inſolently to the Provoſt, and afterwards refuling to 
make a ſubmiſſion for their fault, were both of them expelled. On this occaſion Dr. 
Delany took the part of the young men, and (as it is ſaid) went ſo far as to abuſe the 
Provoſt to his face, in a ſermon at the College Chapel. As it could not poſſibly be his 
deſign to encourage irregularities in the ſtudents, we muſt ſuppoſe that he was either 
influenced by a party ſpirit, or by perſonal animoſity, or by a fincere, conviction that 
the Provoſt had exceeded his authority. Whatever may have been his motives, the 
reſult of the matter was, that the Doctor was obliged to give ſatisfaction to the Provoſt, 
by an acknowledgment of his oftence (d). 

Our author's conduct in this affair, which had been diſpleaſing to the Lord Primate 
Roulter, might probably contribute to invigorate the oppoſition which the Archbiſhop 
made to him on a particular occaſion. In 1725, he was preſented, by the Chapter of 
Chriſtchurch, to the Pariſh of St. John's, in the City of Dublin. But, without a royal 
diſpenſation, he could not keep his fellowſhip with this new living. Archbiſhop Boulter, 
therefore, applied to the Duke of Newcaſtle, to prevent the diſpenſation from being 
granted. The reaſons he aſſigned were, that Dr. Delany was a great Tory; that he 
had much influence in Dublin and the parts adjacent; and that it were to be wiſhed, 
for his Majeſty's ſervice, that he might be tempted by ſome good country living to quit 
the College; whereas if he had St. John's with his fellowſhip, there could be no __ 
of his removal (e). In conſequence of the Primate's application having been ſucceſsful, 
he wrote, in the following terms, to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. I am very much 
© obliged to your Grace, and the other Lords Juſtices, for rejecting Dr. Delany's re- 
6 quelt for a faculty to hold a living with a fellowſhip. I can aſſure your Grace it was 
ce not out of any, ill will to the perſon that I oppoſed it, but that his Majeſty's friends 
ce here think it would be very much for his Majeſty's ſervice if he were removed from 
the College to ſome other part of the kingdom, inſtead of having a living here in 
© town, and ſuch an addition to his fellowſhip, as may put it beyond any temptation 
© but that of a wife, to quit it. This was my reaſon then, and ſtill continues ſo. But 
« I am now a little ſurprized with what J did not then know, that his application was 
% not to be diſpenſed with from the obligation of any ſtatute, but of an oath he had 
© taken never to hold ſuch a benefice. This, where there is not an expreſs clauſe in 
© the oath, niſi tecum aliter diſpenſatum fucrit, ſeems to me altogether new (f).” We 
have tranſcribed the above paſlage for two reaſons ; firſt, as it ſhews that Dr. Delany 
was conſidered as a formidable opponent by the Iriſh adminiſtration ; and, ſecondly, as 
the latter part of it*exhibits a curious circumſtance in the Doctor's character. 

In 1727, our author began to have the proſpect of being regarded by Government with a 
more indulgent eye. On the acceſſion of King George the Second, Lord Carteret, after- 
wards Earl Granville, returned with a new commiſhon to Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant of that 
Kingdom. As his Lordſhip was underſtood to be leſs hoſtile to the Tories than his pre- 
deceſſors in office; and as he was at the ſame time a man of wit, and a patron of 
learning in general; it was reaſonably expected, that, in the diſtribution of eccleſiaſtical 
preferments, he would not be ſo much influenced by conſiderations of party as former 
Governors had been. Indeed, he cultivated the friendſhip of Dr. Swift, and, in ſome 
few inſtances, paid an attention to his recommendations (g). 

Among other clergy of diſtinction, the Dean mentioned Dr. Delany to Lord Car- 
teret, as a perſon whoſe character it was proper his Excellency ſhould know, and by the 
truth of which Dr. Swift would himſelf be content to ſtand or fall in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's opinion. This recommendation was backed by that of the Archbiſhop of 
Dublin (Dr. King) ; the conſequence of which was, that Dr. Delany became known 
to the Chief Governor, who was particularly pleaſed with him on account of his Know- 
ledge and taſte in ancient and claſſical literature, and invited him frequently to the 
Caſtle (5). 

Such were the political prejudices of the times, that the favour, ſhewn by the Lord 
Lieutenant to a ſmall number of gentlemen who were reputed Torics, was regarded in a 
very evil light by ſome of thoſe bigoted Whigs who could diſcern no merit out of their 
own party. This folly, therefore, Dr. Swift took occaſion to expoſe ; which he did in 
a pleaſant manner, in a pamphlet, written in 1730, and entituled, A Vindication of 
his Excellency John Lord (Carteret, from the Charge of fayouring . none but Tories, 

I “High- 


- 
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„ High-Churchmen and Jacobites (i).“ In fact, the Lord Lieutenant was too much O Swife's 
reſtramed by his ſtation, and by the temper of Government, both in England and Ire- Works, ubi 
land, to be able to confer any very extraordinary advantages on the clergymen recom- ye pea 
mended to him by Dr. Swift. In the year 1727, Dr. Delany was preſented, by the 
Univerſity of in, to a fmall Northern living, of ſomewhat better than One Hun- 

dred pounds a Year; and, about the fame time, Lord Carteret ' promored him to the 
Chancelforſhip of Chrift Church, which was of equal value. Afterwards, in 1730, his 
Excellency gave him a Prebend in St. Patrick's Cathedral, the prodace of which did not 

exceed either of the other preferments. Upon receiving the two former of theſe pro- 

motions, the Doctor, who had grown weary of an acadernic life, ventured into the 

world, and that in a very ſcanty condition ; “ having,” ſays Swift, © ſquandered away 

& all his annual income in a manner which, although perhaps proper enough for a 

© Clergyman without a family, will not be for the advantage of his character to diſcover 

1c either on the Exchange, or at a Banker's Shop.” According to the fame author, the 

whole of Dr. Delany's revenues, after he had obtained the prebend of St. Patrick's, 
amounted to little more than three hundred pounds a year, © inſtead of the like ſam of 

„ ;nfallible rents from a ſenior fellowſhip, with the offices annexed ; beſide the advan- 

te tage of a free lodging, a great number of pupils, and ſome other eaſements ().“ (#) 1bid. p. 467, 
We have, however, our doubts whether this ſtatement be exactly true: for, in a _ 
poerical epiſtle to Lord Carteret, by Dr. Delany, (we believe in 1729), ſoliciting far- 

ther promotion, he humourouſly repreſents it as being objected to him, that he was a 

double Vicar, a double Rector, and a Dignitary, with a lecture in the City; whence 

It is apparent, that he had certain advantages not enumerated by Dr. Swift. Neverthe- 

Jeſs, it ſeems clear that his income, taking it altogether, was not very - great; for he 

thus addreſſes his patron: 


« Would my good Lord but caſt up the account, 

« And ſee to what my revenues amount 

« My titles ample! but my gain fo ſmall, 

© That one good Vicarage is worth them all: 

« And very wretched ſure is he, that's double 

* In nothing but his titles and his trouble (7).” (/) Nighols's 


Supplement to 
Swift's Works, 


In 1729, Dr. Delany began a periodical paper called, The Tribune,” which was vol. 1. p. 353: 
continued through about twenty numbers. Not having ſeen any of them, we can only 
conjectute, from the title of the work, that its defign was, in part at leaſt, if not wholly, 
political. Indeed, it has been ſpoken of as a curious performance in that light. This 
was not the firſt time in which the Doctor exerted his abilities as a proſe writer: for he 
is underſtood to have been an anonymous aſſiſtant in a valuable publication, entituled, 
* Hibernicus's Letters,” and which was carried on, by ſeveral hands, in the years 
1725, 1726, and 1727 (m). | (»)Gentleman's 
Soon after, our author engaged in a mire ſerious and important work, of a theologi- left. p. 3 
cal nature, the intention of publifhing which brought him to London, in 1731. On Biog. Brit, Vol. 
this occaſion, Archbifhop Boulter, to whom he had for ſome time been reconciled, gave 
him a letter of recommendation to Dr, Edmund Gibſon, Biſhop of London. The 
* perſon, ſays the primate, who waits upon you with this, is Dr: Delany, miniſter of 
* one of the principal charches in this City, and one of our moſt celebrated preachers. 
He has of late employed his thoughts and pen in the vindication of our moſt holy 
religion, and has ſome thoughts of printing what he has written, if it ſhall be thought 
<< to be of ſervice (n).“ The work here referred to, and which received the appro- ( Abp. Bout- 
bation of the Biſhop of Loadon, to whoſe opinion it was ſubmitted, was undoabredly ci Letters, 
Dr. Delany's © Revelation examined with Candour,” the firſt volume of which was pub- 7 797 
liſhed in 1732 (). The ſame year appears to have been of importance to our author in a (0 Gentleman's 
domeſtic, as well as a literary view; for on the ſeventeenth of July in this year, he 5e 
married, in England, Mrs Margaret Tenifon, an Iriſh widow lady, of large fortune (p). books for june. 
On his return to Dublin, he manifeſted his regard to the Univerſity in which he was () 4 
educated, and of which he had long been a diſtinguiſhed member, by giving Twenty 
Pounds a year, to be diſtributed among the ſtudents (). In 1734, appeared the (;) Brown's 
ſecond volume of Revelation examined with Candour;” and to favourable a reception did G,] νν 
the whole work meet with from the learned world, that a third edition was called for p. 323. 
in 1735. The title, as then publiſhed, was as follows: “ Revelation examined with 
Candour; or a fair Enquiry into the Senſe and Uſe of the ſeveral Revelations expreſſly 
& declared, or fuſhciently-implied, to be given to Mankind, from the Creation, as they 
are found in the Bible. By a profeſſed Friend to an honeſt Freedom of Thought 
& in religious Enquiries.” By this performance, the firſt volume of which was dedicated 
to his Majeſty, and the ſecond to Lord King, Dr. Delany was thought to have rendered 
very conſiderable ſervice to the cauſe of revealed religion. The work conſiſts of 


— 
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diſſertations on a variety of important ſubjects, a liſt, of which is, given below [ 4]; 
and it muſt be allowed by thoſe who bave read the book, that the Doctor has diſplayed 
in it no ſmall degree of ingenuity and learning, and that many of his remarks are curious 
and uſeful. Whether his judgment and powers of reaſoning were equal to his talents 
in other reſpects, may perhaps be doubted; In one of his diſſertations, our author 
earneſtly contends for the perpetuity of the apoſtolic decree, in the fifteenth chapter o 

the Acts, relative to the abſtaining from things ſtrangled, and from blood. The zea 
with which he endeavoured to ſhew, that all Chriſtians are ſtill in duty bound to refrain 
from this ſpecies-of food, did not fail of exciting attention, and of giving occaſion to 
ſome pleaſantry, but was productive of no conviction. In another reſpett the Doctor 
fell into rather a laughable miſtake. The fine ironical piece of Dr. Hare's, on the 
difficulties and diſcouragements which attend the ſtudy of the Scriptures, our author 
underſtood to be a ſerious and earneſt diſſuaſive againſt ſludying the Sacred Writtivgs ; 
and, accordingly, he has pathetically complained of it in that view in the following 
terms: “ Men,” ſays he, were not only diſcouraged from ſtudying and revering the 
o ſcriptures, by perceiving how little true religion was promoted by that ſtudy, under 
te the management of ſome of its moſt eminent and learned profeſſors and their followers; 
© but alſo by being told that this ſtudy was difficult, fruitleſs, and dangerous; and a 
* public, an elaborate, an earneſt diſſuaſive from this ſtudy, for the very reaſons now 
© mentioned, enforced by two well known examples, and believed from a perſon of 
great eminence in the church, hath already paſſed often enough through the. preſs, 
© to reach the hands of all the clergymen in Great Britain and Ireland. God, in his 
© great mercy, forgive the author (r).” This miſtake has not eſcaped the notice of 
Biſhop Warburton, who hath animadverted upon ic in his dedication to the Free Thinkers, 
prefixed to his“ Divine Legation of Moſes.” *© But,” ſays the Biſhop, © with all the 
«© merit of this beautiful ſatire,” (Hare's Tract), “ it has been its fortune-not only to be 
* abuſed by your bad imitations, but to be cenſured by thoſe in whoſe cauſe it was com- 
© poſed ; I mean the friends of religion and liberty. An author of note thus expreſſes 


e himſelf.” —Delany's Complaint is then cited, after which Dr. Warburton adds: 


(:) Divine Le- 
gation of Moſes 
Demonſtrated. 

Vol. i. Dedica- 
tion tothe Free- 
thinkers, p. v, 
vi. ſourth edition. 


„ Serioully it is a fad caſe; that one well-meaning man ſhould ſo widely miſtake the end 
and deſign of another, as not to ſee by the turn and caſt of the diffculties and diſ- 
© couragements, that it is a thorough irony, addreſſed to ſome hot bigots then in power, 
ce to ſhew them what diſmal effects that inquiſitional ſpirit, with which they were pol- 
t ſeſſed, would have on literature in general, at a time when public liberty looked with 
« a very fickly face! Not, I ſay, to ſee this, but to believe, on the contrary, that it 
« was really intended as a public, an elaborate, an earneſt diſſuafive from the ſludy of the 
« ſcriptures (S).“ | 

In 1738, Dr. Delany publiſhed a ſermon which he had preached at Dublin, before 
the Lord Lieutenant William Duke of Devonſhire, on the Thirtieth of January pre- 
ceding, being the Anniverſary of the Martyrdom of King Charles the Firſt. If, . in 
this ſermon, our author has given a much higher character of that monarch than zea- 
lous Whigs will admire, it muſt, at the ſame time, be acknowledged, that the diſcourſe 
contains ſome reaſonable conceſſions and ſalutary reflections, and that the latter part of 
it is full of loyalty to the preſent reigning family. It was afterwards inſerted in the 
Doctor's volume upon ſocial duties. : 

In the ſame year appeared one of the moſt curious of Dr. Delany's productions, which 
was a pamphlet entituled, © Reflections upon Polygamy, and the Encouragement given 
&© to that Practice in the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament.” _ A ſecond edition being 
called for in 1739, a preface was added, in which the main objection againſt the work 
is obviated, and the author's views in publiſhing it at that time accounted for. 'The 
piece is dedicated, © To the moſt Reverend Father in God, Hugh, by Divine Providence, 


A] A Lift of which is given below.] Volume, the Deluge. 15. Some Difficulties relating to Noah's 
iy 2 oe Fifcees Difſcrtations. 1. Of the Ark conſidered. 8 


Forbidden Fruit. 2. Concerning the Knowledge of In the preface, the Reader is deſired to take notice, 


the Brute World conveyed to Adam. 3. Of the that the word, Revelation, is, in the Diſſertations, 
Knowledge of Marriage * to Adam. 4. Of the taken in a very extenſive ſenſe; to ſignify every in- 
Skill of Language inſuſed into Adam, 5. Of the terpoſition of Providence in the government of the 
Revelations which immediately followed the Fall. world, out of the ordinary eſtabliſhed courſe of na- 
6. Concerning ſome Difficulties and Objections that ture. 
lie againſt the Moſaic Account of the Fall. 7. Some Volume the ſccond; conſiſting of eight Diſſerta- 
farther Difficulties relating to the Fall conſidered. tions. 1. Of the grant of Animal Food made to 
8. Of Sactrifices. 9. Concerning that Corruption Noah after the Flood. 2, A Continuation of the for- 
and Degeneracy of Mankind, which drew down the mer, but principally of the Apoſtolic Decree concern- 
Divine N of the Deluge. 10. Concerning ing Blood and Things ſtrangled, whether it was only 
the Natural Cauſes made uſe of by Almighty God to of temporary obligation. 3. Ot the building of Babel. 
to flood the Earth. 11. Concerning the Ends of & Of the Predictions relating to Iſhmael. . 5. Of 
Divine Wiſdom anſwered by the Delu 12. Ob- Circumciſion, 6. Of the Deſtruction of Sodom and 
jections to the Moſaic Account of the Deluge and this Gomorrah. 7, Of the Command given to Abraham 
Explication of it Conſidered. 13. Of the Concur- to ſacrifice his ſon. 8. A ſhort Recapitulation of the 
rence of all Antiquity with the Moſaic Account of preceding Diſſertation, 


the Flood. 14. Of other Teſtimonies relating to the Re 
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« Primate,and Metropolitan of all Ireland, a True Believer, a Lover of Truth, and a 
«© Friend of Mankind.” In this tract the confufion, diſorders, and miſchiefs, which muſt 
ever be occaſioned in families by the practice of Polygamy, are well ſtated and re- 
preſented. With regard to the other part of, our author's deſign, which is to conſider 
the encouragement ſuppoſed to be given to the practice in queſtion in the Scriptures of 


the Old Teſtament, we do not think that he has written ſo ably upon the ſubje& as has 


ſince been done by the late ingentous Mr. Badcock, in the two fine articles of the Monthly 
Review relative to Madan's Thelyphthora. Of the ſeven differtations into which Dr. 
Delany's tract is divided, the two laſt are the moſt curious. The former of them is in- 
tended to ſhew that nothing can be more raſh and ill grounded than to draw any con- 
cluſious in favour of Polygamy from the number of inhabitants in Turkey, China, and 


Japan. 


In the other diſſertation, the ſtate of the ancient Northern nations is treated of; 


and this part of the work we ſhall inſert below [B, as the pampblet is now little known, 
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[B] This part , the work we all inſert below.) 
The laſt proof of the multiplication of mankind by 
Polygamy, beyond that by g's marriages, is taken 
from the prodigious increaſe of mankind in the ruder 
and more barbarous ages, ſufficiently evinced by 
thoſe frequent and furious ſwarms from the Northern 
hive; which have wholly ceaſed for ſome ages paſt, 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity : that is, ſince 
Polygamy and promiſcuous copulations ceaſed among 
them. * 5 

© This I own did for a conſiderable time appear to 
me a ſtrong argument in favour of Polygamy : and 
upon inquiry I found it ſuch as required more 
time carefully to diſcuſs and clearly to determine 
than can well be ſuppoſed to have been employed 
upon it, by ſome very ingenious men who read only 
for their pleaſure. _ 3 n 
In the firſt place then I think it evident, from the 
moſt antient and authentic accounts of the Northern 
nations, that Polygamy never prevailed much among (t 
them before the eſtabliſhment of Mahometiſm. 
For firſt, Herodotus, and Trogus, who ſeem to 
have carefully conſidered the manners of the Scy- 
thians, give us no hint, of any ſuch practice pre- 
vailing amongſt them; though their other ſingulari- 
ties are carefully noted. But at the ſame time it 
muſt be owned, that they are mentioned, by Strabo, 
as having their wives and children in common. 

© Tn the next place, Pomponius Mela, who allo 
ſhould ſeem to have been a careful inquirer, fouad 
no ſuch ptactice among any of the Northern nations 
of Europe, except that of Thrace only; who pro- 
bably borrowed it from their Aſiatic neighbours. 
And this nation only of all the Europeans 1s noted 
by Strabo (l. 7.) on the ſame account. 

It is true, we are told by Tacitus, in his account 
of Germany, that this (Germany) was almoſt the 
only nation among the Barbarians, where fingle 
marriages were in uſe; but in this I think he muſt 
be miſtaken for the reaſons now mentioned, Be- 


ſides that, this nation are ſuppoſed by Strabo to 


have been called Germans by the Romans, - becaule 
they were Germani, that is, brethien to the Gauls, 
And indeed the Gauls we hear fo often of in the 
Roman liſtorians beſore the times of Cæſar, feem 
to have been in all 1eſpeAs the ſame, people. Cafar 
we know hath given a particular account of their 
manners, as they ſtood at that time ; and yet with- 
out the leaſt mention of their being Polygamiſts, 
which cculd not have been well avoided, eſpecially 
waen he deſcribed their manneis in contradiſtiuftion 
to theſe of the Germans, We are alſo told by 
Strabo (1.7) that the Germans ale in their man- 
ners like the Gauls, 

But thele writers will eaſily be reconciled, if we 
ſuppoſe that Tacitus, conſidering Gaul as now a 
Roman province, did not place its inhabMnts 
among the number ot the Barbarians, | 

It is obſervable however, b: ſides all this, that it 
is made matter of doubt even by Tacitus himſelf, 
whether the Araviſci migrated from Germany 1ato 
Pannonia, or the Oſi deſcended into Germany from 
them; inaſmuch as their language, manners, and 
inſtitutions were ſtill the ſame. | 

But, ſuppoſing the Germans were the only nation 
among the Barbarians ihat abſtained from Polygamy, 
it is evident to a demon tration, that they multiplied 


faſter than any other nation of the known world, 


And of this we need nv other proof than the accounts 
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we have of their incredible numbers, their continued 
contentions with the whole Roman power, and their 
almoſt as continued ſlaughters from Marius to Gra- 
tian; notwithſtanding which, they at laſt prevailed 
over the whole force of the empire, and were 
eſtabliſhed into an empire of their own, at leaſt as 


much by the advantage of their numbers as their 


prowels. 

* The numbers vanquiſhed by Marius were pro- 
digious ; and yet thoſe ſubdued and ſlaughtered by 
Cæſar were much more conliderable. Under the 
Reign of Avguſtus, Druſus we are told ſubdued the 
greateſt and (irongeſt nations of Germany; and yet 
notwithilanding this every one knows with what 
exceſs and biuerneſs of grief that emperor was wont, 


afer this, to call upon Quintilius Varus to reſſore 


thoſe legions, which this people had intirely cut off. 
In the ſucceediog reign Germanicus the ſon of 
Druſus, after mary hard and dangerous conflicts, 
triumphed over the Germans, who yet vexed the 
Roman territories before the end of it, His fon 
Caligula undertook an expedition againſt them, but 
returnea without either conqueit or glory, 

© In the reign of Veſpaſian, Pliny the elder, found 
materials enough for an amp'e hiſtory of the Roman 
wars with the Germans, which he compoſed in 
twenty books, Plin. Ep. I. iii. Ep. V. 

And it is obſerved by Tacitus, that from the 
conſulate of Cæcilius Metellus to the ſecond con- 
ſulate of Trajan, (a ſpace of about 210 years), 
the Romans were employed in ſubduing the Ger- 
mans; in which ſpace I think it evident that they 
ſuſtained more damage fr. m that nation than from 
all the reſt of the world beſides. It is true, Tacitus 
hath touched but lightly upon theſe loſſes; yet he 
cannot help owning that they were greater than 
thoſe ſuſtained from the Samnirtes, the Carthagini- 
ans, the Spaniards, the Gauls, or the Parthians ; 
that they loſt five conſular armies together, beſides 
the legions under Varus; that neither Marius, Cæſar, 


Druſus, Nero, or Germanicus, ſubdued them with 


in that after this they became the invaders, 
and drove the legions from their ſtations, and 
graiped at Gaul; io a word, that of late years they 
were more triumphed over than ſubducd. 
From this time we hear little of them till the 
reign of Marcus Aurelivs, who was ſucceſsful apainit 
them, but not without iufinite laughter and loſs, of 
his armies, In honour of whole conqueſts over 
them and the Sarmatz their allies, that noble pillar 
which bote his name was ereRed to him by decree 
of the ſenate, And from this pillar it ſuſficienily 
appeareth, that the Romans themſelves then though 
the deliverance of their Emperor and armies, and 
the deſtruction of their enemies wrought, by the 
miraculous interpoſition of Almighty God. 
But whether this were obtained. by the prayers of 
the Chriſtians, or the piety of the 3 is no 
part of my pre ſent pur pole to determine, 
Commodus, who ſucceeded him, is obſerved by 
hiſtorians to have had no reſemblance of his father, 
but in his ſu-ceſs againſt the Germans, 
Ihe Germans began again to be troubleſome 
under the reign of Maximin; and were again ſub- 
dued, And yer, about twenty years after, they ra- 
vaged the Empire under the reign of Valcian ; and 
penetrated as far as Ravenna; and in the next reign 
as far as Spain. Not long after, Claudius Guthicug- 
© New 
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flew fifteen thouſand of them in one battle; and 
ſoon after, Aurelian (the rapidity of whoſe con- 
re made him not unworthily to be compared to 


lexander) recovered the Empire from them, and 


all other Barbarians ; and yet in the compaſs of a 
very few years they poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 


Gauls, and were expulſed by Probus, who flew 


four hundred thouſand of them, and took ſixteen 
thouſand into pay. 

© In the reign of Dioclefian they infeſted the em- 
pite by Sea; and in the fame reign Conſtantius ſlew 
ſixty thouſand of them in one day by land ; and yet 
from this time to the reign of Gratian, which was 
about ninety years, they found the Romans more 
work to ſubdue and keep them within bounds, than 
all Barbarians of all other denominations ; as any 
man will find, who will be at the trouble of peru- 
fing Ammianus Marcellinus; who obſerveth of 
them, that they were a nation who by their reſt- 
lefs commotions confounded the Roman affairs wich- 
out meafure or end; and although they were often 
diminiſhed from the very beginning by a variety of 
chances, yet they often ſprung up again fo faſt, that 
you would imagine they had been unhurt for many 
ages. 

5 rom hence I think it evident to a demonſtration, 
that the Germans, who were ſtrangers not only to 
Polygamy, but to promifcuous copulations, ſtrict 
obſervers of chaſtity, and the obligations of the mar- 
riage union, were yet the moſt prolific people of ahy 
in the rhen known world : conſequently that rhe 
ſwarms of the Northern hive were not owiug to 
thoſe practices. 

Nor is this ſo much to be wondered at, if we 
conſider that the Antient Germany contained, ac- 


'cording to the accounts of the moſt antient geogra- 
e 


phers, particularly Pomponius Mela, (befi 
country now fo called), Denmark, Norway, and 
the preateft part of Sweden and Poland as far as the 


'Weyflel. And to theſe Cluverius adds Bohemia, 


and all that region from the fountains of the Viſtula 
to the Euxine fea : that is, it contained thoſe coun- 
tries which, from their fruitfulneſs in men, were 
antiently called Officina Gentium. 

And this reaſon will be farther ſtrengthened if it 
be found upon enquiry that neither were rhe Goths 
and Vandals Polygamiſts. And this is apparent. 

« Firit, becauſe they are charged by no hiſtorian 
with this practice. N 

« gecondly, becauſe they ſo _ became Ehriſtians; 
whereas it is notorious that Polygamy hath always 
remarkably obſlructed the converſion of thoſe na- 
tions to Chriſtianity, who were infected with this 
cuſtom. 

* "Thirdly; becauſe their chaſtity is celebrated by 
Chriſtian writers, in contradiſtinction to the Roman 
Chriſtians of thoſe times. And, 

« Laſtly, becauſe I think it ſufficiently evident, that 
the Goths and Vandals were no other than different 


«© tribes of the Germanic nation: and that for theſe 
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reaſons : 

« Firſt, Becauſe the Bomones are numbered by 
Strabo among the people of ——_— and critics 
agree that theſe are the Guttones of Pliny (call. d 
Boutones through the miſtake of a letter, in the 
manuſcript of Strabo, inſtead of Guttones), men- 
tianed in his account of that nation. 

And theſe are mentioned by him as a part of the 
Vandali (i. c. the Vandals) who are named foremoſt 
in the liſt of the Germanic tribes. And here it 1s 
remarkable, that as the Gothg are here accounted a 
part of the Vandals ; ſo the Wandals are accounted 
by Procopius as part of the Goths, Bell. Van. I. 1. 
c. ii. 

« Tacitus found two of theſe nations, the Gothini 
and the Gothones among the Germans in his time; 
but the former he deemeth to have been originally 
Gauls. In one word, I know no one point more 
agreed among learned men, either antient or modern, 
than that the Gorhs and Vandals were derived from 
the ſame ſource with the Angles, Swedes, Teutoues, 
and Cimbri ; that is, that they were Germans. 
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proper ſpecimen of rhe author's abilities, learning, 


In 


The only difficulty now remaining is, to know 
why theſe nations have for ſeveral centuries 
(chat is, fince the eſtabliſhment. of Chriſtianity) 
ceaſed to ſwarm, | | HET 
And though this enquiry hath, I own, coſt me 
more trouble than almoſt any of the preceding dif- 
ſertations, yet, as it is properly no neceſſary part or 
appendix of the queſtion before me, the reader will 
1 hope excuſe me, if my anſwers are very ſhort. 
In the firſt place theo ler it be obſerved, chat no 
empire ever roſe gradually to great grandeur in the 
midſt of other ſurrounding ſtates and kingdoms, 
without the expence of a great number of lives; at 
leaſt, I am ſure, that of Rome did not. 
In the next place I take it for granted, that no 
empire ſo raiſed ever was ruined without a like ex- 
= of lives. This alſo muſt be allowed to have 
en the cafe of the Roman empire, 
That ftate, as I apprehend,. was in its moſt flou- 
riſhing condition towards the clofe of the eommon- 
wealth. And from that time its inhabitants were, 
1 think, gradually diminiſhed, to the end of Juſti- 
nian's reign. 
Marius loſt numbers of Roman ſoldiers in 
the flaughter of the Teutones and Cimbri. Cæſar 
loſt many more in his flaughters of more than a 
million of Gauls and Germans ; the civil wars that 
enſued weakened the Romans to ſuch a degree, as 
to encourage the invaſion of Barbarians, particularly 
the Germans, Auguſtus loſt his legions; Druſus 
and Germanicus won honour againſt them; but ſtill 
the empire was weakened. The incredible luxury 
and cruelty of all the emperors, from Auguſtus to 
Veſpaſian, added to the deſtructions by famines, 
ſtilences, and earthquakes, weakened and waſted 
it yet more. From Veſpaſian to Adrian were de- 
ſtroyed (to fay nothing of other ſubjects) more than 
two millions of Jews; nor did they fall with impu- 
nity; they ſold their lives at the deareſt rate; and 
though they ſeemed at this time brought to the brink 
of deſtruction, yet ſtill they found work for Anto- 
ninus Pius his ſacceffor to {ibdue them ; as did the 
Britons, the Picts, the Germans, and the Daca. 
His ſuceeſſor Marcus Aurelius was in the end 
ſucceſsful againſt the Parthians (under the conduct. 
of his brother, who led the Roman army), but not 
rill after he had firſt loſt his lieutenant and his 
legions, 
* The loſſes and diſtreſſes he ſuſtained againſt the 
Germans are well known, and have been alrea. 
mentioned; nor were thoſe inconſiderable which 
were ſuſtained from all the barbarous nations leagued 
in arms againf him, from Pannonia to Gaul incluſive, 
though they were in the end triumphed over. 
And to all theſe may be added the deſtruction of 
an infinite number of men, in the ruin of Epheſus 
and Nicomedia by earthquakes. 
© It were endleſs to recount the deſtruction of man- 
kind, wrought from this period io the eftabliſhment 
of the empire under Conſtantine, by fire and earth- 
quakes, by Chriſtian perſecutions, by frequent and 
cruel contentions of competitors for the empire, by 
wars over the face of the whole earth, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and from North to South, by the ravage and 
waſte of provinces, from the incurſions of Barba- 
rians, and the conſequences of theſe, peſtilences and 
famines; one peſtilence particularly under Gallus 
and Voluſianus, which laſted fifteen years; of which 
Zozimus relateth, (Hiſt. I. 1.) that whilſt war rage! 
on all ſides, every nation ſubject to the Romans 
being invaded and waited by the Scythians, a plague 
came both upon cities and villages, which deſtroyed 
all thar was left of human kind, and made more 
havock than any that had ever gone before it. 
Within this period the tyrant and monſter Maxi- 
min deſtroyed, beſides his cruely to his owa ſob- 
jects, Germany for thrice or four hundred miles, 
and many inhabitants; and Claudius flew three 
hundred and twenty thouſand Goths, thence named 
Gothicus; and Decius loſt his life and his army 
againſt the Scythians, | 
* Withia this period it was, that Valerian was cir» 
* cumvented 


In this laſt performance, Dr. Delany was led to conſider, in a particular manner; 


the caſe of David, with regard to the point in debate; and it is probable, that he was 


© cumvented and cruelly tortured to death by the 
© Perſians; and Gallienus bis ſon (a ſecond Nero) 
4 wage the empire to the brink of deſtruction; and 
© beſides. all the other blood ſpilt in his reign (more 
© than in any other from the foundation of the em- 
* pire), he is ſaid to have deſtroyed from three to four 
© thouſand a day of his own ſoldiers (Trebell. Poll. 
© in Gal.) during a reign of ten years: In his time 
© the empire was preſerved by thoſe very means which 
© moſt naturally tended to deſtroy it. The contempt 
© of his effeminacy, and terror of his cruelty; 
© created many rebellions againſt him, many uſurpers 
© of the empire (no fewer than thirty), who de- 
© fended on their own account what they would have 
© neglected on his. 1 | | 

The moſt eminent among theſe were Odenatus 
* and Amilianus, and, above all, the greateſt wo- 
man of her own, or perhaps of any other age; 
© Zenobia, 2A 

© Within this period Aurelian recovered the empire 
© in ſome meaſure at the expence of much blood and 
© ſlaughter; and as it ran faſt to ruin after him, 
© Dioclefian in foreſight and in terror of its impend- 
ing deſtruction retired from grandeur, 

© Nor were almoſt all theſe fore-mentioned evils leſs 
© continued or leſs conſuming; from the death of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, to the re-eſtabliſhment and re- 


Within this period, the Germans waſted Gaul, 
the Sarmatz Pannonia, the Pits England, and the 
Goths to the very walls of Conſtantinople ; againſt 
whom Valens loſt his life, with ſuch a miſerable 
laughter of his forces, as the Romans had never 


after defeated to an utter exciſion by Theodoſius, 
as the Germans were expulſed from Gaul by Gra- 
ſian; and yet ſo exhauſted was the empire, at this 
time; that it was as much as both theſe emperors 
could do, with the united forces of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, to repreſs them; and at length Theodo- 
ſius was glad to buy their friendſhip by the aſſign- 
ment of lands in the provinces, and taking their 
beſt troops into pay, by which means the peace of 
the empire was ſee ured from that quarter. 

This however could not ſecure it from the irrup- 
tions of other Barbarians, who from the heart of 
Scyihia crouded to the banks of the Danube; which 
is {fill an additional proof that the empire was now 
exhauſted, | 

The truth is, more lous nations ſeem as 
naturally to migrate to ſuch as are more thinly in- 
habited, as the groſſer air gravitates to thoſe parts 
where it happeneth by any accident to be rarefied; 
Theodoſius, it is true, had the felicity to repreſs 
and to vanquiſh theſe and all his other enemies: 
he reprefled theſe with great ſlaughter of their 
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forces, and his other enemies with great ſlaughter 


4 
6 
4 
* of bis own, ſo great ſlaughter of his own forces, 
* ard ſubjects of the empire, in his conflicts with 
+ Marcellinus and Maximus, with Eugenius and 
* Arbogalics, and the ſlaughter of the ſcditious at 
* Theſlalonica, that, however the reputation of the 
* empire was raiſed under him, the number of its 
inhabitants, which ate its natural ſtrength, was, I 
* think, coulidcrably impaired at his death, 
* that it daily and viſibly decayed both in ſtrength 
and reputation trom this time io the reign of Juſti- 
nian is, 1 think, out of all doubt. 

* Within this period (to omit other calamities) 
* Attila the Hun, the terror of the world, or, as 
* he more properly tiled himſelf, h. ſcourge of Gor, 
© ravaged the Eaſt, and made Theodoſiur, the younger, 
* tributary; waited Malia, Macedon, and "Theſ- 
* ſaly, and ſub jected the German nations cf all deno- 
* minations, which we may well believe could not be 
© effected without infinite bloodſhed; and pouring in 
* upon the empize with an army of y00,0co men, 
* walled Gaul; and though his fury was awhile 
* arreſied by the united forces of the Goths and the 
© expire under the conduct of Theodoric and Actius; 
* ard the lols of a dieadful battle, in which 200,000 
of his forces tell, yet he ſoon alter deſtroyed Pan- 
« 5 * ſacked almoſt all the cities of Italy : at 

Ol. V. 


union of the empire, under Theodoſius the Great. 


ſuſtained fince Cannz; and the victors were ſoon 


And 


hence 
6 length, being diverted from the deſtruction of 


; Rome by the interceflion of Leo the Grear, he 


returned home; where this man of blood died by az 
© bleeding at his noſe, | 
Not long after Genſerit took Rome, and carried 
many thouſands of the citizens into captivity to 
Carthage. | 
* Within this period Odoacer alſo took Rome, 
© and was, afterwards defeated with great ſlaughter 
© of his armies by Theodoric, though not without 
© confiderable loſs. : ; | 
Here then I lay down theſe poſitions as truths; 
© which; I apprehend, will not be long conteſted by 
© the thinking and learned reader: 
© Firſt; | That the numbers of mankind in that 
© which hath ſince been known by the name of the 
Roman world, were conſiderably impaired from the 
© firſt Carthaginian war to the end of the Roman 
© commonwealth 5 
© Secondly;. That the numbers of mankind were 
* very conſiderably impaired throughout the Roman 
* world, from that period to that of Juſtinian, 
© Thirdly, I apprehend that the Northern hive, at 
leaſt the European part of it, was now throughly 
exhauſted ; nor can any man make this a doubt, 
who conſidereth that they had now been inceſſantly 
ſwarming for fix hundred years; that they had now 
and ſettled themſelves not only all over Eu- 
rope, but made conſiderable eſtabliſhments even in 
Ake. Theſe ſettlements and eſtabliſhments were 
not made at leſs expence than the deſtruction of at 
leaſt one half of their own people, as well as of 
thoſe whom they conquered, at leaſt in Europe, 
My fincere opinion is, that one fourth port of 
their number, I mean of thoſe numbers with which 
they overſpread Europe, and invaded Afric, was 
now in being, when Jabinian undertvot to recover 
Afric from the Vandals, and not one half of theſe 
after his attempts to recorer Italy out of the hands 
of the Goths; and though he went a great wa 
towards effecting this by the uncommon wiſdom, 
virtue, fortitude, and felicity of Belizarius, yet the 
lictle armies he led, and even thoſe made up for the 
moſt part of Barbarians, ſufficiently ſhew how 
thoroughly the empire was exhauſted at this time. 
All theſe conſiderations lead me to the ſame con- 
clufion, viz. That the numbers of mankind 
throughout the North of Europe, and both the 
European and Aſiatic part of the Roman empire, 
were at the time of juſlinian's acceſſion to the em- 
pite, or at leaſt at the time of the deſtruction of 
Antioch by Coſroez, reduced to leſs than one half 
of what they were at Auguſtus's acceſſion to it; ſo 
that had the Northern hive been lett unmoleſted 
from that time, it had not been capable of ſwarm- 
ing with its ancient vigour in leſs than two centuries 
at ſooneſt, 
\ © Soon after the third expedition of Coſroez againſt 
the Romans, came that remarkable plague upon the 
earth, ſo exactly and ſo judiciouſly deſcribed by 
Procopius ; which traverſed every part and portion 
of the earth with a regular and equable deſtruction; 
and if we may judge by the numbers deſtroyed at 
Conſtantinople (and I think we may, inaſmuch as 
we are aſſured it deſtroyed equably and alike in all 
climates, in all ſeaſons of the year, in city and in 
country), it could not cut off leſs than one half of 
the human ſpecies then — 
. « Suppoſe then the Northern hive diſabled in the 
beginning of this plague from ſwarming for two 
centuries, it is evident, that at the end of it they 
were diſabled from ſwarming with their wonted 
vigour in leſs than four centuries, that is, before 
the tenth century of the Chriſtian æra; and before 
that time Chriſtianity introduced civility, and civi- 
lity culture, which enabled the earth to ſupport 
more than double, I may ſay more than ten times, 
its antient inhabitants. | 
That the inhabitants of Germany are now more 
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than double, I may ſay more than quadruple, the 
number they were in the days of Cæſar and Taci- 


* tus, is, I think, paſt all doubt. 
8 * think it evident, from the moſt antient account 
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© of theſe northern nations, that they led a kind of 
„ paſtoral life, like the Nomades of Scythia ; and it is 
* evident, from the nature of the thing, that All 
countries where the people do ſo malt; be thinly in- 
© habited. I tz] 
»The Germans, we are expreſsly told, then had 
© little culture, no cities, and but occaftonal houſes. 
© It was their glory (as the prophet Iſaiah expreſſeth 
© it) % be 01238 alone in the 'mid/t of the earth, to be 
« defended by deſolations all around them; ' and! one 
© of theſe, as Cæſar relateth, was ſix hundred miles 
over. Theſe deſolations are now. vaniſned; much 
culture and many ample cities have ſucceeded them. 

* They were then defended by lakes, by marthes, 
and impenetrable foreſts of incredible extent; they 
© are now defended by ſtrong and populous cities, 
© their - marſhes and their lakes are drained, and their 
© foreſts deſtroyed. A He re 

What we now call the Netherlands, in the days of 
the Barbaric incurſions were utterly deſolated; they 
© are now covered with uncountable multitudes of 
6 men. . 1.23 - | Bo 

* And how are theſe numbers made-up? Beyond 


© all contradiction, from inſenſible ſwarms of the 


© Northern hive; it being notorious, that both their 
cities and ſhips are filled with Danes, Swedes, Nor- 
* wegians, Poles, Muſcovites, and Germans; of all 
© ſorts, who amount in the whole to numbers: equiva- 
ent to the moſt numerous ſwarms of mauy centuries 

England is alſo a receptacle of the ſame kind. Sir 
© Matthew Hale hath computed and proved, 'T think, 
* plainly enough, that the inhabitants of England 
were before the Revolution more than twenty times 


* as many as they were at the time of the Conqueſt. 


© Now, in the courſe of their natural increaſe, they 
© could not then be multiplied more than ſtx- fold; 
© to what then can we aſcribe this great additional 
* exceſs, but partly to inſenſible ſwarms. from other 
© countries for the advantages. of trade and liberty; 
and partly to more ſenſible cauſes, as the ſetting up 
© the inquiſition in the Netherlands, and perſeeuting 
the Huguenots in France? 500; 4 
That regions ſeemingly barren can and actually 
© do contain ten»fold the number of inhabitants that 
«* antiently poſſeſſed them, is put out:ot all doubt by 
© the account we have of the numbers of the antient 
© Helvetii, compared with thoſe of the preſent Swils, 
* who inhabit the ſame country. t eiter 
This country was thought too narrow, as well for 
© the numbers as the martial ſpirit of the inhabitants 
© in the times of Cæſar, and therefore; they migrated 
in ſearch of a better. Their intire number is exactly 
© tranſmitted to us by Cæſar: they and their allies, 
* men, women, and children, made up in all but 
three hundred and fixty-eight thouſand ſouls, of 
© which ninety thouſand are computed to be men capa- 
© ble of bearing arms. One of the thirteen Swiſs can- 
tons (Berne) can now ſend out one hundred thouſand 
© fighting men into the field; and Zurich will engage 
to raiſe fifty thouſand fighting men in the ſpace of 
«* twenty-four hours. 273% 4 „ 2049301% 
Jo all this may be added, þ4 ' 
© Firſt, that the increaſe of mankind within the 
limits of the Roman empire was confiderably re- 
* tarded within this period, by the celibacy of the 
« Chriſtian prieſthood, and the eſtabliſhment of ſo 
many monaſteries and nunneries, by which conſi- 
derable numbers were ſhut out from ſocial commerce, 
and the world deprived of the advantages of a regu- 
© lar propagation from them. 1 


* Secondly, That from the days of Juſtinian, the 


© Roman empire grew every day weaker and weaker, 
* till that of the Saracens was eſtabliſhed upon its 


© ruins in the Eaſt and South; and thoſe of the 


© Franks, Lombards, and Gothz, of various denomi- 
nations (all Germanic bodies) in the Weſt. 

© In the very next reign the Lombards poſſeſſed 
* themſelves of Italy: Tiberius was ſucceſsful againſt 
the Perſians in the Eaſt, but the Weſt was given up. 

© In the reign of Mauritius, the Barbarians roſe in 
© their demands of tribute under the title of penſion ; 
and, ſoon after, Thrace was waſted by the Sclavo- 
* nians ; and though 30, ooo of theſe and other Bar- 


great Jewiſh 
; + monarch. 
* barians Were ſlain by the Romans in one battle, yet 
they prevailed iu the end; and both they and the 
Perſiaus deſtroyed the Roman armies : and ſoon after 
forty cities of Dalmatia were laid waſtc, and an im- 
* finite number of captives taken; all which, the Em- 
„ peror (though very rich) refuſing to redeem at the” 
loweſt rate, Chajanus in a rage muſſacr et. 
. ©It would be endleſs to purſut me detail of miſe- 
tries that awaited this wretched empire in its declias: 
it is fufficient to obſerve, that nll the omens dad” 
© indications of approaching ruin attended it from 
„the days of Juſtinian; and therefore 1 ſhall beg 
© leave to conclude this head with a very remarkable 
incident of this reign, L mean Mauritivs's; which 
was this: a kind of ſecond deluge (followed by x 
* dreadful peſtilence) overſpread Italy, from the ſwel- 
ling of its ſeveral rivers; the watets poured in 
(through the higheſt: windows of their churches, and 
© over the tops:of their city walls; the villages were 
* deſtroyed, and men and animals ſwept away j and 
© the country was covered with immenſe lakes, for a 
© conſiderable time after. | ene 
It might now be faid of Italy, as it antiently was 
* of the land of Iſrael, in the days of Shamgar ; me 
* highways were wnvernpied; may more, they were de- 
* faced and Joſt: and among theſe the Flaminian way 
* was now in al} probability partly torn away, and 
partly covered with thoſe ſtrata of earth, which 
* concealed it from fight for ſo many ſucceeding ages. 
The curious reader will, I hope, think this di- 
greſſion pardonable. rongfelgtmies ; 
© It may probably be thought an objeRion to the 
« poſitions laſt Juid down, that the Danes and Norwe- 
* gians are found to have ſwarmed into Englund and 
Ireland towards the beginning of the ninth century. 

To which I anſiver, firſt, they had three hundred 
years to recruit from the time of the fore-mentioned 
* Procopian plague z nor were civility and culture 
yet introduced amongſt them by the Chriſtian 
6 religion. 

« Secondly, As they were intirely out of the reach 
© of the Roman arms, and out of the road of thoſe 
. or mare incurſions, which croſſed the Danube. 
* An 331 9 sg. | | 

* Thirdly, As there is reaſon” to believe that Den- 
© mark was antiently better cultivated than other 
Northern regions, in all probability they ſuffered leſs 
« waſte from invaſions, and leſs diminution from mi- 
* grations, And, 

* Laſtly, Their fwarms were now very little and 
© inconfiderable, compared with thoſe of the 'Teutones 
and Cimb#i their anceſtors. e 5 — 

* They were eſtabliſhed in Ireland, by means of 
© the inteſtine diſcords and divided intereſts of their 
© petty princes ; yet not till after a courſe of continual 
* ſupplies for near. two-centaries ;' and they gained 
a ground in England by 'the means and meaſures, 
© before.the claims and contentions of the heptarchy 
were throughly decided and reconciled under one 
* monarchs though not without the advantage of 
greater numbets, and 'a contention of equal con- 
tinuance. 1 l 

Now, although theſe drains were not ſo ſtrong 
© and fo ſudden, yet being fo long continued, I ap- 
« prehend, that about the time of their eſtabliſhment 
© in England their country was throughly exhauſted ; 
© ſo exhauſted, that it could not be rightly recruited 
© in leſs than 300 years, during which time they were 
employed in bloody and almoſt continued conteſts 
with their neighbours,” and before the end of it, 
© viz. A. D. 1282, greatly diminiſhed by a dreadful 
peſtilence; and before that could be well recovered, 
dy another, A. D. 130, attended with a famine; 
© and before that could be recovered, by another, A, 
PD. 1484, much more dreadful and deſtructive than 
either of the preceding, which ſwept off one half 
of the human ſpecies ; and which conſequently th 
© cannot have recovered to this day: and I am well 
© afſured, that the late Prince G of Denmark 
© was wont to affign this plague as the reaſon why the 
Northern hive had not ſwarmed for ſome centuries. 

It were eaſy to deduce the hiſtories of other 
Northern nations in the ſame manner, and account 
* for their not overflowing, even under the \ pr oe} 
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monarch. Be this, however, as it may, the Doctor's next publication was 4 An hiſts- 
4c rjical Account of the Life and Reign of David King of Izrael :intetfperſed with 
« various Conjectures, Dig reſſions, and Diſquiſitions: 'in''which (amongſt other Things) 
« Mr. Bayle's Criticiſms upon the Conduct and Charactęr vf* that Prince are fully 
ic conſidered. By the Author of Revelation examined with Candbür.“ The firſt volume 
of this work appeared in 1740, the ſecond in 1742, and the third in the ſame year. It 
would be denying Dr. Delany his juſt praiſe, were we not to ſay, that it is an ingenious 
and a learned Performance. It is written with ſpirit; there are ſome curious and valuable 
criticiſms in it; and many of the remarks, in anfwer to Bayle, are well founded. But 
when we have ſaid thus much, we can go no farther in dur applauſes. We ſpeak with 
becoming deference to the opinions of others; but we cannot avoid thinking, that the 
Life of Navid is not, on the whole, a very judicions e The author writes 
with too much eagerneſs, and is too fond of his hero. It is not neceflary to the honour 


of the Sacred Writings, or to the cauſe of Revelation, to defend, or to palliate, the 


conduct of David, in whatſoever reſpects he appears to have ated wrong, The Seri 

tures freely and fully relate his faults and his crimes, and leave them fairty open to the 
cenſure of 'mankind. As to bis behavidur in the affair of Bathſheba and Uriah, it is 
condemned again and again in the Old Teſtament; and it ought ever to be ſpoken of 


with the utmoſt deteſtation. At the fame time it ſhould, in juſtice to him, be remem- | 


bered, how deeply he repented of his iniquity. In forming a judgment of David, 


ſome regard ſhould likewiſe be had. to the ſtate of ſociety in which he lived, to the | 


imperfect, and indeed the rude and barbarous manners of the early ages'of the world. 
Theſe things being conſidered, it will be found that, raking him altogether, he may juſtl 
be reckoned one of the eminent characters of antiquity. With relation to his being called 
the Man after God's own Heart, the expreſſion only ſeems to mean, that he Vas 
appointed and raiſed up by the Supreme Being to be a fignal inftrument in cartying on 
the purpoſes of his Providence: not to mention, that, if the words ſhould be th ught to 
conyey a more extenſive ſignification, they were ſpoken by Samuel concerning David j; 
the early part of his life, and conſequently long before he had committed any of thode 
actions which have caſt ſuch a ſhade on his memory. But, whatever may be deter- 
mined with regard to ſundry parts of his conduct, there is one view in which he appears 
with great ſplendour; and that is, as a divine poet, and as exhibiting the fineſt energies 
of devotion, in the happier tempers of his mind. The juſt and fublime alone 
which he entertained and has repreſented of the Deity, raiſe him' far above every thing 
that had been produced in the Heathen world. e $44 
To return from this digrefhon, which, it is hoped, will be forgiyen from the import- 
ance of the ſubject, Dr. Delany, on the ninth of June, 1743, married a ſecond time. 
The lady with whom he formed this connection wasMrs. Pendarves, the relict of Alexan- 
der Pendarves, Eſq. (7), and a very ingenious and excellent woman, of whom ſome 
account will be given at the cloſe of rhe preſent article. The Doctor had loſt his firſt 
wife on the fixth of December, 1741 (). On the thirteenth of March, 1743-4, our 
author preached a ſermon before the Society correſponding wirh the mcorporated Society 
in Dublin for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant Working Schools in Ireland (w). The 
ſubject of the diſcourſe, which was ſpeedily printed, and well adapted to the occaſion, 
was our Saviour's new commandment to love one another. In May, 1744, Dr. Delany 
was raiſed to the higheſt preferment which he ever attained, and that was the Deanry of 
Down, in the room of Dr. Thomas Fletcher, appointed to be Biſhop of 'Dromore (x). 
Whatever may originally have been thought of the Doctor's political principles, it is 
certain that this promotion came from zealous Whigs; Dr. John Hoadly, Archbiſhop of 
Armagh, Robert. Jocelyn, Lord Newport, and Henry Boyle, Efq. Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, being at that time Chief Juſtices of Ireland, and Mr. Henr 
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Pelham, firſt Lord of the Treaſury in England. In the ſame year, previouſly to his 


being made Dean of Down, our author publiſhed a volume of ſermons upon ſocial 
duties. The ſermons were fifteen in number, to which, in a ſecond edition, that 
appeared in 1747» were added five more diſcourſes, on the apporte vices. This is one 
of the moſt uſeful of Dr. Delany's performances the objects ro which it relates being 
of very important and general concern. In the dedication to the Counteſs of Granville, 
mother to Lord Carteret, the Doctor has drawn his own character; the peruſal of 
which will probably be acceptable to our readers. The author of theſe diſcourſes,” 
ſays he, © pretends not to acquir himſelf of ambition. He hath perhaps as ſtrong a 
« bias of original guilt, that way, as any mortal; but the truth is, it was early checked, 
«* and entirely turned from all hope and proſpect of preferment, to the ſole view of 


© of a . increaſe, till the diſcovery of America, From what hath been faid, I hope, it is now 
© and the way to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good * ſufficiently apparent, that neither the antient nor the 
„Hope; both which have fince drained Eutope of the preſent world hath been peopled by Polygamy ; 
* more than her natural overflowings, and will in all “ quite otherwiſe ; that the inercale of mankind hath 
probability be ſufficient to do ſo to the end of the in all ages and regions of the world been beſt pro- 
world. f * 1 * moted by fingle marriages.” | 1 
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, endeayonring to deſerve it: In this ſituation, he was found by your ſon, near twenty years 

| *.ago, in an honourable obſcurity ; and drawn thence, with ſome diſtinction (though 

_. te without any ſuit or ſolicitation on his fide), a little into the light, at leaſt into the 

© hurry of the world; where he hath continued to this day: unhonoured, indeed, but (I 

&© thank God!) unreproached, and (what is, perhaps, matter of more vexation than 

{ % vanity) not unenvied; though he ſtood in no man's way, nor was rival to any mortal, 

| ] e during that whole time, either for wealth, preferment, or power. He had been long 

| © before this a conſtant preacher : nor did his natural vehemence allow him to be indo- 

I © Jent or unintereſted in what he delivered. His condition of life, and the circum- 

| 4 te ſtances of ſome particular friends, led him early to the conſideration of almoſt all the 

= te following ſubjects; and a-thouſand ſubſequent occaſions drew him frequently into 

| | © repeated conſiderations of them; ſo that, what he now preſumes to preſent to your 
g 
b 


% Ladyſhip, are, very truly, the firſt fruits of his early labour and unweakied zeal in 
(y)—dication, et the ſervice of religion G. . 
Fiag. Vol. Dr. Delany's next publication was not till 1748, and that was only a ſix- penny 
n. pamphler. It was entituled, An Eſſay towards evidencing the divine Original of 
[ __ * Tythes,” and had at firſt been drawn up, and probably preached, as a ſermon. The 
= - text was Exodus xx, 17. being the Tenth Commandment, which forbids us to covet any 
4 vin g. thing that is our neighbour's (z). It muſt have been with more ingenuity than a ſtrictnefs 
192. Cooke's Of logic, that the Doctor could deduce the divine original of tithes from that particular 
bo Hiſtorical Re- prohibition; for the queſtion muſt be taken for granted before the inference can be juſt. 
4 b.. After an interval of fi Dr. Del d in the world hor, 
p. 101. ter an interval of ſix years, Dr. any again appeared in the world as an author, 
but not in his theological capacity. I he occaſion of his aſſuming the pen was afforded 
by the Earl of Orrery's Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Swift.“ Many of 
4 Swift's zealous admirers were not a little diſpleaſed with the repreſeatations which the 
on noble lord had given of him in various reſpects. Of this number was Dr. Delany, who 
4 determined, therefore, to do juſtice to the memory of his old friend; for which few 
were better qualified, having been in the habits of intimacy with the Dean of Sc. 
Patrick's from his firſt coming over to Ireland, and long before Lord Orrery could have 
. known any thing concerning him. Accordingly, the Doctor publiſhed a moderate 
v8 octavo volume, entituled, ** Obſervations upon Lord Orrery's Remarks cn the Life and 
'4 « Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift; containing ſeveral ſingular Anecdotes relating to the 
t“ Character and Conduct of that great Genius, and the moſt deſervedly celebrated 
“Stella. In a Series of Letters to his Lordſhip, To which are added, Two original 
&« Pieces of the ſame Author (excellent in their Kind), never before publiſhed. Dr. Delany 
merited great credit from this performance, which is written with elegance and ſpirit, 
with politeneſs and candour. The anecdotes are curious and entertaining, and the 
Doctor's zeal for the reputation of his friend did not carry him beyond the bounds ef 
moderation. He hath ſhewn himſelf ready to acknowledge the foibles, as well as to 
diſplay the excellencies, of Swift, and to vindicate him where he had been unjuſtly 
repreſented. On the whole, this production enabled the public to form a far clearer 
. eee of the real character of the Dean of St. Patrick's than any account of him 
which had hitherto been given to the world. Mr. Sheridan complains, that Dr. Delany's 
work did not meet with the favourable reception which it juſtly deſerved. © Though,” 
fays he, © this book is written with great ſpirit, and carried the evidence of truth with 
« jt; as it was an anonymous publication, it was little attended to, except by thoſe who 
« wiſhed well to the memory of the Dean, Beſides, truth is not the object ſought 
cc after by thoſe who are defirons of remaining in an error. Swift has an obſeryation 
© on this head which will be found to be generally true. The ill talent of the world 
js ſuch, that thoſe who will be at pains enough to inform themſelves of a malicious 
« ſtory, will take none at all to be undeceived ; nay, will be apt with ſome reludtance 
* to admit a favourable truth.” This obſeryation was never more ſtrongly verified than 
« jn the caſe before us: for, while the book which calumniated Swift's character, and 
WW © endeavoured to depreciate his talents, though poorly written, went through a great 
1 „ number of editions, the ſingle one of the anſwer, though incomparably ſuperior in 
(ern e every thing Which can recommend writings of that kind, till remains uniold (a).“ 
Lifs of Swiſt. How far this falt circumſtance is ſtrialy true, we are not able to ſay; but we well 
remember, that Dr. Delany's © Obſervations” did not paſs unnoticed at the time of their 
appearance. They were read and admired by a conſiderable number of perſons, It 
was, indeed, a diſadvantage to them that they were not publiſhed with the author's 
name, and perhaps the impreſſion might be a large one. Beſides, there was not, in 
general, at that time, the avidity for biographical matter which now prevails; though it 
1s probable, that the numerous writings concerning Dr, Swift have not a little contri- 
buted to diffuſe a taſte of this kind through the nation. However zealous Dr. Delany 
might be for the honour of his friend, he did not ſatisfy the petulant diſpoſition of 
„ Deane Swift, Eſq. Who, in his Eſſay upon the Life, Writings, and Character of his 
„ Relation, treated our author with extreme ill- manners and groſs abuſe; to which he 
1 ; DET thought proper to give an anſwer, in a Letter to Mr, Swift, publiſhed in 1285. In 
A 2 0 | | | this 
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this letter the Doctor juſtified himſelf; and he did it with ſo much temper and ingenuity, 
ſo much candour, and yet with ſo much ſpirit, that the polite gentleman and the worthy 
divine were apparent in every page of his little pamphlet (5). TOR agen of 1 

The year that produced the Obſervations upon Lord Orrery's Remarks on Dean all ** : 
Swift's Life and Writings (1754), was diſtinguiſhed by the appearance of another 
volume of ſermons, containing fixteen diſcourſes upon doctrines and duties more 
peculiarly Chriſtian ; and againſt the reigning vices of the age. So far as theſe diſcourſes 
are practical, which is the caſe with the larger part of them, they are entitled to great 
commendation. The few which are of a doctrinal nature have not been underſtood to 
be marked by any eminent powers of reaſoning. In one of them, our author has under- 
taken the difficult, and ſurely not the defirable, tafk of explaining and proving the 
poſſibility, eternity, and juſtneſs of hell torments, and of fully anſwering the objections to 
them. There are two diſcourſes on the folly, iniquity, abſurdity, and crying guilt, of duel- 
ling, which are truly excellent. But what duelliſt reads ſermons? Or, if he did read 
them, what eloquence is equal to the eradication of thoſe inveterate prejudices which falſe 
notions of honour and courage have implanted in the hearts of the men of the world ? 

During this part of Dr. Delany's life, he was involved in a law ſuit of great conſe- 
quence, and which, from its commencement to its final termination, laſted more than 
nine years. It related to the perſonal eſtate of his firſt lady. That lady had left an 
only child, a daughter, Margaret Teniſon, who died in the nineteenth year of her age, 
having ſurvived her mother about thirteen months; and it was by the heirs at law of 
Miſs Teniſon that the ſuit was inſtituted. The general allegations of the bill, which 
was exhibited in the Court of Chancery in Ireland, were to the following purport : 

That Dr. Delany having made his addreſſes to Margaret, his late wife, ſhe refuſed 

marrying him until her perſonal eſtate ſhould be previouſly ſettled, for the benefir 

of her daughter Margaret, and ſuch other children as ſhe might afterwards have 

that accordingly a ſettlement was executed by Mrs. Teniſon and the defendant, 

previouſly to their marriage, whereby it was agreed, that the perſonal fortune ſhe was 

poſſeſſed of, and particularly the ſeveral ſecurities and leaſehold intereſts mentioned in 

the bill, ſhould be veſted in truſtees, to permit and ſuffer her to receive the produce and 

intereſt of the (aid ſeveral ſecurities and perſonal eſtates, to her ſeparate uſe, during her 

life; that in caſe Margaret Teniſon her daughter ſhould outlive her, and the ſaid Mar- 

garet the elder ſhould have other iſſue living at her death, that then ſhe might diſpoſe 
of her perſonal fortune among her children, as ſhe ſhould think fit; but in. caſe her | 
ſaid daughter Margaret ſhould outlive her, and ſhe ſhould have no other iſſue living at 
her death, then, and in ſuch caſe, her whole perſonal fortune ſhould veſt in, and go to, 
Margaret her daughter, her executors or adminiſtrators; that Margaret the elder 
thereby reſerved to herſelf a power to make a competent. proviſion for Margaret her 
daughter out of her perſonal fortune, during her life, if ſhe ſhould marry with her 
conſent; that, ſoon after the death of his wife, the defendant had deſtroyed the marriage- 
ſettlement, in order to conceal the contents thereof from Miſs Teniſon and others inte- 
reſted therein, and to defeat the title of the next of kin. The plaintifts prayed there- 
fore, that they might be decreed their diſtributive ſhares of the reſidue of the perſonal 
eſtate which Margaret the younger was intitled to at her death. 

On the other hand, it was admitted by Dr. Delany, the defendant, that a ſettlement 

was executed previouſly to his marriage with Margaret his late wife ; but he denied | 
that he perfected any ſettlement, whereby any limitation was made of the perſonal for- i 
tune of Margaret the elder unto Margaret the younger, or any other perſon, or that | 
Margaret the elder ever mentioned to him the leaſt intention of ſettling her perſonal | 
fortune upon her daughter, whoſe name, to the beſt of his remembrance and belief, 
was never once mentioned in the ſettlement entered into on his marriage with Margaret. 
He farther ſaid, that upon his intermarriage it was agreed between him and his wife, 
and a ſettlement thereupon executed by them, whereby a power was reſerved to his 
wife to diſpoſe of her perſonal fortune as ſhe pleaſed, by any deed under her hand and 
ſeal, in her life-time, or by her laſt will and teſtament; but that, in caſe of no ſuch 
diſpoſal, her whole perſonal fortune was thereby to be abſolutely vefled in the defendant, in 
caſe he ſurvived her, to his own uſe and benefit ; and that be conſented to enter into the ſaid 
deed and ſettlement, upon a ſolemn promiſe made to him by Margaret, that ſhe never would 
diſpoſe of one ſhilling of her perſonal fortune without his full and free conſent ; and that be 
ſhould be abſolute maſter of it as if no ſuch power had ever been reſerved to ber; and that 
her only reaſon for defiring ſuch à power was to fulfill a promiſe exacted from ber by Mr. 
Barton (her father), hat, in caſe of ber entering into any ſubſequent marriage, ſhe would 
reſerve to herſelf a porwer over ber perſonal fortune. | 

What particularly ſtrengthened the claims of the heirs at law, and was interpreted 
greatly to Dr. Delany's diſadvantage, was his having deſtroyed the ſettlement between 
him and his wife. In fact, however, this ſettlement was only a private agreement 
between them, which was of no force when one of them was dead. Nor did the 
gs 5] * it in a clandeſtine manner, which he might eaſily have done, but gave it 
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to his daughter-in-law to be burnt by her, as then of no uſe, in the preſence of two 
witneffes, Dorothy Donagh and Elizabeth Berkeley. The perſon, likewiſe, who had 
originally prepared the deed, gave teſtimony, that, to the beſt of his recollection, there 
were no fuch limitations as were contended for on the part of the plaintiffs. Never- 
theleſs, appearances were ſo unfavourable to Dr. Delany, that a decree was paſt againſt 
him in the Iriſh Court of Chancery, Upon this he brought the cauſe, by appeal, 
before the Houſe of Lords in England. The counſel employed by him were Mr. 
Pratr, now (1791) Earl Camden, and Mr. Perrott, afterwards one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer. On the other ſide were engaged the honourable Charles Yorke, and 
Mr. Forteſter: and, after a ſolemn hearing, the decree of the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland was reverſed. This event took place on Monday, the fixth of March, i758; 
and it was a matter of great conſequence to Dr. Delany, both with reſpe& to his fame 
and his fortune. Such as knew the Doctor beſt could not believe that he was capable 
of any intentional fraud; though his deſtruction of the deed, which had been executed 
between him and his wife, was an act of very blamable inadvertency, and which 
afforded plauſible grounds for entertaining ſuſpicions to the prejudice of his character. 
A detail of the whole legal proceedings relative to this affair would be too dry and too 
tedious to intereſt the generality of our readers. Thoſe who wiſh to ſee a more parti- 
cular account of it may have recourſe to the appellant's and reſpondent's caſes, printed 
at the time, or to Mr. Joſiah Brown's Reports of Cauſes determined in Parliament (c). 

After the final determination of the ſuit, Lord Corke, who was in the country when 
Judgement was paſſed, exprefled himſelf in the following terms, in a Letter to a Friend. 
The Houſe of Lords have done themſelves great honour; and they have done Dr. 
© Delany great juſtice. He is certainly an honeſt man. I am glad he will be eaſy 
* in his fortune the remaining part of his life. —— All at Marſton {ſincerely rejoice 
&© at his ſucceſs (4).” | 

Dr. Delany was not ſo far engaged in the proſecution of his law-ſuit, as entirely to 
forget his diſpofition to be ofren appearing in the world as an author. In the year 
1757, he began a periodical paper called the“ Humaniſt,” which was carried on 
through fifteen numbers, and then dropped. When it firſt appeared, Lord Corke 
ſpoke of it as follows: I think I could have gueſſed at the author of the Humaniſt, 
<« even without any information, by the Chariots of Iſrael. The firſt number ſhews us 
© what we may expect; a good ſtyle, much learning, great virtue, and (unleſs when in 
&« a paſſion, which too often happens to the author) much humanity in every ſenſe of 
ce that expreſſion. The paper will be admired by men of ſenſe and literature, but will 
© never pleaſe the crowd.” As the work proceeded, his lordſhip found himſelf 
obliged to ſpeak of it in very different terms. The Humaniſt,” ſays he, is fo 
te called, I preſume, becauſe Humanum eft errare. Every line I have read of it puts me 
te jn mind of the apoplectie archbiſhop in G Blas (e).“ From what remembrance occurs 
to us of the papers, we, in general, agree in opinion with Lord Corke. One number, if 
our recolleEtion be accurate, was a vehement declamation againſt cutting ſhort the tails 
of horſes; which practice Dr. Delany repreſented as full of cruelty and iniquity, 
Faſhion has fince, in part, effected what the Doctor's humanity pleaded for; but faſhion 
is a variable thing, and may again render the evil as extenſive as it has heretofore been, 
Even if our author had not been afflicted with ſomething of a paralytic affection (which, 
however, is more than hinted at by Lord Corke (J)) it was undoubtedly too late in life 
for him to carry on a periodical paper with that ſpirit and variety which ſuch an under- 
taking demands. 

In 1761, Dr. Delany publiſhed a tract, entituled, An humble Apology for Chriſtian 
« Orthodoxy ;” by which term he meant, an uniformity of belief with that of the 
primitive Chriſtian Church, ſet forth in the creeds of the Apoſtles and the Council of 
Nice. Notwithſtanding our author's very advanced period of life, he ſtill retained his 
popularity in the pulpit; for in 1763 he preached and printed three diſcourſes on public 
occaſions. The firſt was a Thankſgiving Sermon, on Account of the Peace of Paris, 
from Pſalm cxxii. 6—9.; the ſecond, for the Benefit of the Magdalen Hoſpital, from 
Matthew, v. 27, 28.; and the third, at the Annual Meeting of the Charity Schools, 
from 1 Timothy, vi. 18, 19. (g). It was likewiſe in 1763, after an interval of nearly 
thirty years from the publication 'of his former volumes, that Dr. Delany gave to the 
world the third and laſt volume of his “ Revelation examined with Candour;“ the 
ſubjects of which will be found in the note [CJ]. In the preface, the Doctor has indulged 
himſelf in ſome peeviſh remarks upon Reviewers of works of Learning; but from 
complaints of this kind few writers have ever derived any material advantage. With 

regard 


c] The ſubjefts of which 1will be found in the note]. judged Abuſe of it; Travelling, and permitting 
The volume is divided into chapters, being twelve in Stage-waggons on a Sunday. 2. The Bleſſings de- 
number, with a ſhort introductory diflertation, rived to the World through Abraham. 3. God's 
Chapter 1. That the World was bleſſed with divine Bleſſing to Abraham continued to his Son Iſaac: an 
Revelations from the Beginning: an Eſſay on the Eflay attempting to ſhew that Socrates was a Kind of 
natural Advantages of the Sabbath, with one ill- Prophet to the Gentiles; and divine Inſpiration not 
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regard to the volume itſelf, we are afraid, that it exhibits more numerous inſtances of 
the prevalence of imagination over judgment than had occurred in the former part of 
the undertaking. However, the Reyelation examined with Candour,” raking it in 
the whole, is one of our author's moiſt valuable performances; and there are ſeveral 
parts of it from which a judicious reader may derive important inſtruction. In 1766, 
a ſermon was publiſhed by Dr. Delany, the title of which was, “ The Doctrine of 
« Tranſubſtantiation clearly and fully confuted ; from Common Senſe ; from the uner- 
ce ring Atteſtation of the Senſes; from the indubitable Maxims of Philoſophy ; from 
ce the Proofs of our Saviour's Miracles, vouched by himſelf; and from the Words of 
* his Mouth, repeated and atteſted by St. Paul, and Three of the Evangeliſts.” This 
ſermon was ſucceeded, in the ſame year, by the Doctor's laſt publication, which was 
a volume containing © Eighteen Diſcourſes and Diſſertations upon various very impor- 
tant and intereſting Subjects.“ Of this volume we may ſay, agreeably to what has 
been obſerved before, that the practical ſermons are calculated for general utility, and 
that the doctrinal ones are of a more doubtful and diſputable nature. To the diſcourſes 
are added two diſſertations: one is on the ſeventh and eighth verſes of the ſixth chapter 
of the firſt Epiſtle of St. John; in which, according to our author's own language, 
« the ſeventh verſe of this chapter is proved to be genuine, from the teſtimony of two 
<« witneſſes, from the nature and genius of the work, from the neceſſary connection of 
* the ſeveral verſes of the text, and from the character of the writer, clearly illuſtrated 
« by a parallel example from prophane hiſtory.” Few of the learned, we believe, will 
give any kind of credit to ſuch bold and confident aſſertions. In the other diſſer- 
ration, “the objections to the account of the Evangeliſts aud Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt 
being inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt with the gift of languages are calmly and ſeriouſly 
« conſidered.” It is remarkable, that the volume we are ſpeaking of is the only capital 
work to which Dr. Delany had ever prefixed his name. He had done it to fingle ſer- 
mons; but all his other productions were either ſignalized by ſome general phraſes, or 
by references to former publications; ſuch as,“ By the Author of Revelation examined 
« with Candour ;” or, “ By the Author of the Life of David.” It was always, how- 
ever, fully known to whom the world was indebred for his writings. 

Dr. Delany departed this life at Bath, in the month of May, 1768, in the eighty- 
third year of his age (5); but where he was buried, and whether any monument has 
been erected to his memory, we are not informed. Though in general he was an inha- 
bitant of Ireland, it appears from ſeveral circumſtances, and eſpecially from his writings, 
almoſt all of which were publiſhed in London, that he frequently came over to Eng- 
land, and occaſionally reſided there for a conſiderable time. Of his literary character 
an eſtimate may be formed from what has been already ſaid. With regard to two of his 
principal works, the Revelation examined with Candour,” and the Life of David,” 
they contain ſo many fanciful and doubtful poſitions, that all the ability and learning 
diſplayed in them will ſcarcely ſuffice to hand them down, with any eminent degree cf 
reputation, to future ages. It is on his practical ſermons, and particularly on thoſe 
which relate to ſocial duties, that will principally depend the perpetuity of his fame. 
He was certainly too confiderable a man, and too various. and popular in his publica- 
tions, to be omiited in the Biographia; aud it is a pleaſure to us, that, from an early 
acquaintance with his writings, and a diligent attention to the ſcattered circumſtances 
concerning him, we have been enabled to do juſtice to his memory. With reſpect to 
his perſonal character, he appears to have been a gentleman of unqueſtionable piety and 
goodneſs, and of an uncommon warmth of heart. This warmth of heart was, however, 
:companied with ſome inequality, impetuoſity, and irritability of temper. Few 
excelled him in charity, generoſity, and hoſpitality. His income, which for the laſt 
twenty years of his life was 3000 l. per annum, ſunk under the exerciſe of theſe virtues, 
and he left little behind him beſides books, plate, and furniture“. Of a literary 
dilizence, protracted to above fourſcore years, Dr. Delany has afforded a ftriking 
example; though it may poſſibly be thought, that if, when his body and mind grew 
enfeebled, he had remembered the ſolv: ſencſcentem equum, it would have been of no 
diſadvantage to his reputation, 

We ſhall conclude this article with an anecdote that has been related, to ſhew the 
charatteriſtic abſence of our author's mind. In the reign of King George the Second, 
being deſirous of the honour of preaching before his majeſty, he obtained, from the Lord 
Chamberlain, or the Dean of the Chapel, the favour of being appointed to that office 


confined to the Jewiſh Nation. 4. The ſame Bleſ- Of the Lake Mzris, and Joſeph's Canal; when con- 
unge continued to Jacob, His Character and Con- trived and execu'ed, and with what Advantages. 9. 
duct examined and deiended, 8 A ſhort Account of Joſeph's Favour to the Idolatrous Prieſthood ob- 
the great Principles by which God governeth the jected to him. The probable Origin of Obeliſks, the 
Animal World, in the ordinary Courle. 6. A ne- true Foundation of Egyptian Wiſdom. 10. A far- 
ceflary Introduction to the Hiſtory of Joſeph. His ther Account of Juleph's Canal and Character. 11. 
Character, 7, Ot many magnificent Egyptiau Build» Of Inſpiration by Dreams. 12. An Auſwer to the 
ings, ot great Antiquity, now in Ruins, aſcribed to Charge brought againſt che Patriarch Joſeph, fur 
Joleph ; Biidges, Granaries, Well, and Hall, 8. enſlaving the Evyprians, 
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* For the ma- 
terials of this 
article we are 
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obliging com- 
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George Keate, 
Eſq. and of 
Court Dewes, 
Eſq. of Welt- 
bourn, near 
Stratford upon 
Avon, Mrs. 
Delany's ne- 
phew. 


( Lord Landſ- 
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Thynne, a 
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firſt Earl of 
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relic of Tho- 
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lady, became, 
when a child, 
the ſecond Viſ- 
cout Wey- 
mouth, Col- 
lins's Peerage, 
Vul. VI. P. 62, 
63. fift), edit. 


on the fifth Sunday of ſome month, being an extra-day, not ſupplied, ex officio, by the 
chaplains. As he was not informed of the etiquette, he entered the Royal Chapel after 
the prayers begun, and, not knowing whither to go, crowded into the deſk by the 
Reader. The Veſturer ſoon after was at a loſs for the Preacher, till ſeeing a Clergy- 
man kneeling by the Reader, he concluded him to be the man. Accordingly, he went 
to him, and pulled him by the fleeve. BYt Dr. Delany, chagrined at being inter- 
rupted in his devotions, refiſted and kicked the intruder, who in vain begged him to 
come out, and ſaid, * There was no text.” The Doctor replied, that he had a text; 
nor could he comprehend the meaning, till the Reader acquainted him, that he muſt go 
into the veſtry, and write down the text (as uſual) for the cloſets. When he came into 
the veſtry, his hand ſhook ſo much that he could not write. Mrs. Delany, therefore, 
was ſent for; but no paper was at hand. At laſt, on the cover of a letter, the text 
was tranſcribed by Mrs. Delany, and fo carried up to the King and Royal Family (3). ] 
K. 


*.* [DELANY (MARY) &, the ſecond wife of Dr. Patrick Delany, the ſubject 
of the preceding article, and a lady of diſtinguiſhed ingenuity and merit, was born at a 
ſmall country houſe of her father's, at Coulſton in Wiltſhire, on the fourteenth of May, 
1700. Her deſcent was higbly honourable, ſhe being of the illuſtrious family of the 
Greenvilles, or, as more lately it was written, the Granvilles, of which a large and 
curious account is given in the fourth volume of the firſt edition of the“ Biographia.“ 
The lady of whom we are ſpeaking was the daughter of Bernard Granville, Eiq. a 
younger brother of George Granville, Eſq. afterivard Lord Landſdowne, a nobleman 
whoſe abilities and virtues, whoſe character as a poet, whoſe friendſhip with Pope, 
Swift, and other eminent writers of the time, and whoſe general patronage of men of 
genius and literature, have ſo often been recorded in biographical productions, that they 
cannot be unknown to any of our readers. As the child of ſuch a family, ſhe could 
not fail of receiving the beſt education. Before her marriage, ſhe reſided chiefly at 
Whitehall, with her aunt Lady Stanley, whoſe huſband, Sir John Stanley, was a Com- 
miſſioner of the Cuſtoms under King William, and was a very wiſe and :2ccompliſhed 
man. Miſs Granville made, however, frequent viſits to her uncle Lanc{downe in the 
country; and, in his ſociety, who united the accompliſhments of the polite courtier 
with thoſe of the elegant ſcholar, her underſtanding was improved, her taſte refined, and 
ſhe acquired a grace and dignity of manners which ſhe preſeryed to the cloſe of her 
life. It was at Long Leat, the ſeat of the Weymouth family, which was occupied by 
Lord Landſ{downe, during the minority of the heir of that family (a), that Mis Gran- 
ville firſt ſaw Alexander Pendarves, Efq. a gentleman of large property at Roſcrow, in 
the county of Cornwall, and who immediately paid his addreſſes to her; which were 
ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported by her uncle, whom ſhe had not the courage to deny, that the 
gave a reluctant conſent to the match; and, accordingly, it took place in the compais of 
two or three weeks, the being then in the ſeventeenth year of her age. From a great 
diſparity of years, and other cauſes, ſhe was very unhappy during the time in which 
this connection laſted. However, ſhe endeavoured to make the beſt of her ſituation. 
The retirement to which ſhe was confined was wiſely employed by her in the farther 
cultivation of a naturally vigorous underſtanding : and the good uſe ſhe made of her 
leiſure hours was eminently evinced in the charms of her converſation, and in her letters 
to her friends (A). That quick feeling of the elegant and beautiful which conſtitutes 
taſte was poſſeſſed by her in an eminent degree; and, therefore, ſhe was peculiarly 
fitted for ſucceeding in the fine arts. At the period we are ſpeaking of, ſhe made a great 
proficiency in muſic. As to painting, which afterwards ſhe moſt loved, and in which 
the principally excelled, it had not as yet engaged her practical attention. In 1724, 
Mrs. Pendarves became a widow; upon which occaſion ſhe quitted Cornwall, and fixed 
her principal refidence in London; where ſhe took a houſe firſt in Clarges-ſtreet, and 
afterwards in Upper Brook-ſtreet. In the laſt houſe ſhe continued till her marriage 
with Dr. Delany. For ſeveral years, between 1730 and 1736, ſhe maintained a cor- 
reſpondence with Dr. Swift. Two of her letters, written in 1736, are inſerted in the 
Dean's works, and will ſerve to diſplay the ſtrength and vivacity of her mind, and the 
ingenious and judicious manner in which it was exerciſed and improved. Her cuſtom 
was, as ſhe informs Dr. Swift, to riſe at between five and fix in the morning, -and to go 


[A] And in her letters to her friends.) Her moſt 
intimate friend, at this time, and till the year 1961, 
was her ſiſler, Mrs. Dewes. A conſiderable number 
of Mrs. Pendarves's letters to this beloved friend till 
remain; and they afford ſtiik ing proofs of the warmth 
of ber affection, the goodneis of her heart, the 
ſtrength of her underllaading, and her talents for 
writing. Of Mrs. Dewes, Lady Luxborough, the 
celebrated Lord Bolinybroke's fitter, thus ſpeaks, in 
her letters, publiſhed by Dodlley, in 1775. I have 
& hai the pleaſure of ſecing Mrs, Dewes three times 


lately; who is now at Mapleborough Green, for 
change of air for her children, It only ſerves to 
make me regret her not continuing at that houſe of 
* her huſband; for Welſbourn is almoſt too far for 
* a viſit. S e is very agreeable in converſation, and 
„ ſhews all that politeneſs, delicacy, ſoiltnefs, and 
„grace, which one diſtinguiſhes in her uncle Lord 
„ Land{downe's poems, and which I have ſo often 
** oblerved in him, having been perſonally acquainted 

wich him,” Mrs, Dewes died in the year 1761. 


to 
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to bed at eleven at night. From the ſame letters, it appears how well Mrs. Pendarves 
was qualified to find reſources in herſelf; for ſhe declares, that living alone was a plea- 
ſanter thing than ſhe imagined (b). It has been obſerved, that there is ſomething of an 
air of ſtiffneſs and conſtraint in her correſpondence with the Dean of St. Patrick's, which, 
without doubt, was inſpired by her awe of him, and which was very different from the 
unaffected eaſe and elegance of thoſe to her intimate friends. Several of Dr. Swift's 
letters to Mrs. Pendarves, that have never been publiſhed, are in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Dewes, who has favoured us with & copy of one of them, which, as characteriſtic of 
the Doctor's diſpoſition of mind, ſhall be inſerted below [BJ. In 1743, as we have 
ſcen. in the former article, Mrs. Pendarves was married to Dr. Delany, with whom it 
appears that ſhe had long been acquainted; and for whom ſhe had man years enter- 
tained a high eſteem, She had been a widow nineteen years when this connection, 
which was a very happy one, took place. We are aſſured, from unqueſtionable autho- 
rity, that her huſband regarded her almoſt to adoration. The ſenſible and delicate mind 
of Mrs. Delany muſt, however, have been deeply affected, during the long continuance of 
the law-ſuit in which the DoQtor's intereſt and reputation were ſo materially concerned, 
Upon his deceaſe, in May, 1768, ſhe intended to fix herſelf at Bath, and was in queſt 
of a houſe for that purpoſe. But the Ducheſs Dowager of Portland, hearing of her 
deſign, went down to the place, to prevent her coming to ſuch a reſolution, The 
Ducheſs, who in her early years had formed an intimacy with Mrs. Delany, wiſhed to 
have near her a lady from whom ſhe had neceſſarily, for ſeveral years, been much 
ſeparated, and whole heart and talents ſhe knew would in the higheſt degree add to the 
happineis of her own life. Her Grace ſucceeded in her ſolicitations. In the following 
winter, Mrs. Delany went to the Ducheſs of Portland's at Whitchall, and in the (ſpring 


[B] Which, as ebaracteriſtie of the Doctor diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, ſhall be inſerted below.] 


6 Madam, 


© I have had one great, and not very uſual, misfor- 

© tune in my life, which was to come to a kingdom 
© where I was w'terly a ſtranger, when it was too late 
to wake new friendſhips ; every body worth know- 
© ing being already beſpoke. As to the many friends 
« left i England when I firſt came over, they are 
either baniſhed or dead, or hy a tacit agreement we 
© have dropt correſpondence ; and the few remaining, 
* my ill health hath condemned me never to ſee again. 
© Another ill circumſtance is, that years have not bar- 
© dened me; and therefore, when I lament my ab- 
© lence from thoſe I love and eſteem, I fly for a remedy 
© to ill nature: I recolle& whatever I found amils in 
© them ; one was poſitive, another was a bad liſtener ; 
© a third talked too much, and a fourth was too ſilent, 
© and ſo on. For theſe reaſons, I would give halt my 
goods that I had known you five times more than I 
* did; and had the forecait to watch all your behaviour 
* till I could have found ſomething that was wrong, 
though it was in the leaſt ſigniticant part of your 
conduct; and upon that one point I would have 
forced my memory and obſervation to dwell, as 
* ſome little cure for the vexation of deſpairing ever 
© to ſee you again, Pray, Madam, will you be 
* pleaſed, in mere mercy, to ſend me the names and 
© places of abode of your enemies and cenſurers (for 
God forbid you ſhould want either): after which, 
© I will defire a commerce of letters with them, 
* whereof you ſhall be the ſubject; and then I ſhall 
© be able to talk ill of you to myſelf, as well as to 
© other people, without being believed by either. As 
© you are in doubt whether you would have me fick or 
* neglect you; ſo, for the [ike of thoſe who come to 
© viſit you, I might be in doubt whether I could wiſh 
« your eyes were well or not; becauſe ten thouſand 
may ſuffer in the firſt caſe, and only one in the ſe- 
* cond, My concern is only that they ſhould give 
you no pain, whatever they may do to the fine gen- 
© tlemen twenty miles round, who, ten to one, are 
* ſuch coxcombs as to think they only make you 
* handſomer, without conſidering that they dilcover 
* almoſt every good quality of your mind. I do not 
* remember that I called you a fool ; but as to your 
being a knave, there may be ſome probability. You 
have forſaken your friend Mrs. 22 you 
have run away with 514 hearts, to which you bad 
no other claim than power tyrannical ; not to men- 
© tion that of the Killala parſon ; for which all the 
clergy of the kingdom, and principally myſelf, look 
upon you as a mortal enemy to & Church, My 
* partiality for you forceth me to congratulate you on 
| © your ſiſter's recovery, I hope ſhe is like you in 
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every thing, but the hardneſs of her heart. How- 
© ever, as we gave you the government of this king- 
dom, we deſue you will ſend her over, as your de- 
© puty, to tyrannize in your ſtead, Whole fault is it 
* that you loſe Mrs. Donnellan? Or how can you pre- 
© tend to loſe any thing that you know at any time 
* where to find? And we heartily with that the diftreſs 
you complain of, on her account, were 500 times 
greater than it is. I have viſited Mrs. Donnellan 
6 Cor once ſince her arrival: ſhe is in the ſamily of a 
« perſon with whom I have no acquaintance, nor am 
* likely to have any; fo that ſhe is of no more com- 
fort to me than to you. Dr. Delany is abſolutely a 
country ſquite; he hath given up his town-houſe z 
I have not ſeen or heard of him theſe five weeks; 
e all think he hath acted exceedingly wrong. He 
© hath a fortune ſufficient to live as he pleaſes in this 
© cheap kingdom, and grow rich befides. Neither he 
© nor his lady are naturally inclined to ſolitude, which 
© however in the winter ſeaſon he muſt be condemned 
to, and in evenings the whole year. I extremely 
«* diſapprove of this monkiſh way of living, The 
great and only happineſs of Dublin is the ſociable 
«© evening meetings, in which it much exceeds Lon- 
don, eſpecially (with ſubmiſſion to your Whiggiſm) 
« fince the Queen's death, And indeed out of mere 
poverty we are dropping them here. There is bur 
one family in all Dublin where I can get a dinner; 
and that is with Dr, Helſham, which I compaſs once 
© or twice a month. All other days I ear my chicken 


alone like a king, or carry my bread, meat, and 


«© wine, to ſome country parſon 4 or 5 miles off, But 
if you come over, I will give you a dinner once a 
© week, whereof your ſhare will coſt me eighteen 
© pence, and fix pence tor your chair. I am now going 
«© to dine, chicken 6d. pint of Fr. wine 8d. bread 2, 
© butter for ſauce 1d.; total 18. 35d. dreſſing o o o. 
In London the bill would be, a chicken 18. 6d. 
© wine 28. Gd. butter 3d. bread 1d. drefling 3d. 
to al 48. 7d, And would I live, in London? And 
« will not you live in Ireland, with fo fair an invita- 
© tion? Well, I hear all you ſay, but am not con- 
* viaced, The apology you make in the poſtſeript is, 
© in few words, a compound of falſehood and affecta- 
tion. You are aſhamed, you fay, of your blun- 
* deis: and I cannot obſerve one. I ſuppoſe it is a 
civil way of reproaching mine; for my ill head 
makes me always miſtake ſyllables, letters, words, 
© and ſometimes half ſentences; you may ſee how 
often I am forced to interline. Pray God preſerve 
© you! lam, with the trueſt reſpect and great eſteem, 

0 Madam, your molt obedient and hum ble ſervant, 
; | J. SWIFT, 

« Deanery- houſe, Dablin, | 
« Auguſt th, 1735. 

* To Mrs, Peadaives,” 
| of 
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of 1769, ſhe took a ſmall houſe in Thatched-houſe-court, in St. James's-ſtreet. Here 
ſhe refided rill ſhe could find a houſe more ſuited to her inclination. Such a houſe ſhe 
met with the next year in St. James's-place, and, having purchaſed the leaſe of it, ſhe * 
continued in it till her death. Her ſummers ſhe ſpent with the Ducheſs of Portland at 
Bulſtrode ; ſometimes, however, making excurſions to her relations in Warwickſhire 
and Staffordſhire, or to others of thoſe many friends who were happy to enjoy her 
ſociety. But theſe excurſions were neither frequent nor long; and'in her latter years ſhe 
almoſt wholly declined them. In the winter, ſcarcely a day paſſed in which the Ducheſs 
of Portland, unleſs confined by illneſs, did not paſs ſome time with Mrs. Delany at St. 
James's-place. The moſt uſual time of her Grace's viſit was in an evening, from ſeven 
o'clock till ten; at which time there was often an aſſemblage of perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion for rank, abilities, and character. It is apparent, from this account, that Mrs. Delany 
never lived with the Ducheſs of Portland as a companion (taking that word in the fignifi- 
cation according to which it is frequently applied), but as an independent friend; for ſhe 
was poſſeſſed of more than ſix hundred pounds a year. What drew them ſo cloſely toge- 
ther was the moſt perfect friendſhip, founded on long acquaintance, fimilar virtues, and 
congenial purſuits. Upon the death of the Ducheſs Dowager of Portland, the King, who 
had frequently ſeen and honoured Mrs. Delany with his notice at Bulſtrode, was gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to affign to her, for her ſummer reſidence, the uſe of a houſe 
completely furniſhed, in St. Alban's-ſtreet, Windſor, adjoining to the entrance of the 
Caſtle : and, that the having of two houfes on her hands might not produce any incon- 
venience with regard to the expence of her living, his Majeſty, as a farther mark of 
his royal favour, conferred upon her a penſion of three hundred pounds a year. The 
manner in which this penſion was paid added to the gracefulneſs of this gift. To pre- 
vent the cuſtomary deductions, the Queen herſelf, in the kindeſt, moſt condeſcending, 
and moſt conſiderate manner, brought, every half year, the bank notes in her pocket. 
This, however, was not, as by many has been imagined, an eleemoſynary appoint- 
ment. Mrs. Delany did not ftand in need of it in that view; and, if her liberal 


and moderate ſpirit had permitted her to wiſh for an enlargement of her income, ſhe 


had near relations, whoſe circumſtances enabled them, and whoſe ſincere affection would 
have diſpoſed them to add to it, with the utmoſt pleaſure, The munificence of the 
King proceeded from the high eſteem which their Majeſties entertained of her character, 
and from their defire to have near them a lady of ſuch uncommon merit and endow- 
ments. Accordingly, they took much pleaſure in converſing with her, and ſometimes 
would call upon her more than once in the ſame day. On the fifteenth of April, 1788, 
after a ſhort indiſpoſition, ſhe departed this life, at her houſe in St. James's-place, 
having nearly completed the eighty-cighth year of her age. 

The circumſtance that has principally entitled Mrs. Delany to an article in the preſent 
work, is her {kill in painting, and in other ingenious arts, one of which was entirely 
her own. With reſpect to painting, ſhe was late in her application to it. She did not 
learn to draw till ſhe was more than thirty years of age, when ſhe put herſelf under the 
inſtruction of Goupy, a. faſhionable maſter of that time, and much employed by Fre- 
deric Prince of Wales. 'To oil-painting ſhe did not take till ſhe was paſt forty, So 
ſtrong was her paſſion for this art, that ſhe has frequently been known to employ 
herſelf in it, day after day, from fix o'clock in the morning till dinner-time, allowing 
only a ſhort interval for breakfaſt. She was principally a copyiſt, but a very fine one. 
The only conſiderable original work of hers in oil was the raiſing of Lazarus, which 
is now in the poſſeſſion of her noble, kind, and much-valued friend, Lady Bute. The 
hint of the compoſition was taken from a well-known print of Rembrandt's. It is 
underſtood, that Sir Joſhua Reynolds was much pleaſed with this picture of Mrs. 
Delany's. The number of pictures painted by her, conſidering how late it was in life 
before ſhe applied to the art, was very great. Her own houſe was tull of them; and 
others of them are among the chief ornaments of Calſwich, Welſbourn, and llam, the 
reſpective reſidences of her nephews, Mr. Granville and Mr. Dewes, and of her niece, 
Mrs. Port. | 

Mrs. Delany, among her other accompliſhments, excelled in embroidery and ſhell- 
work; and, in the courſe of her life, produced many elegant ſpecimens of her {kill in 
theſe reſpects. But what is more remarkable with regard to her is, that, at the age of 
ſeventy-four, ſhe invented a new and beautiful mode of exercifing her ingenuity. This 
was by the conſtruction of a FLora, of a moſt ſingular kind, formed by applying 
coloured papers together, and which might not improperly be called a ſpecies of Moſaic 
work. Being perfectly miſtreſs of her ſeiſſars, the plant or flower which ſhe putpoſed 
to imitate ſhe cut out; that is, ſhe cut out its various leaves and parts in ſuch coloured 
Chineſe paper as ſuited her ſubject; and as the could not always meet with a colour to 
correſpond with the one ſhe wanted, ſhe then dyed her own paper to anſwer her withes. 
She uſed a black ground, as beſt calculated to throw out her flower; and not the leaſt 
aſtoniſhing part of her art was, that tnough ſhe never employed her pencil to trace out 
the form or ſhape of her plant, yet, when ſhe had applied all the pieces which com- 
poſed it, it hung fo looſely and gracefully, that every one was perſuaded that it muſt 
previouſly have been drawn out, and repeatedly corrected, by a moſt judicious hand, 
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works. The effect was ſuperior, to what. painting could have produced; aud ſo impoſing 
was her art, that ſhe would ſometimes put a real leaf, of a plant by the ſide of one of 
her own creation, which the eye could not detect, even when ſhe herſelf, pointed it gut. 
Mrs. Delany continued in the proſecution of her defign till the eighty-third year of her 
age, when the dimneſs of her ſight obliged her to lay it aſide. However, by her 
unwearied perſeverance, ſhe became authoreſs of fat the completeſt Floß A that ever 


was executed by the ſame hahd. The numbertof plants finiſhed 


nine hundred and ei 
in the note [ C]. 


This invaluable Flora was bequeathed: by 


is now in his poſſeſſion. The liberality of Mrs. Delan 


* 


[C] A phaſing anecdote, relative tb thit 
be given in the note}. Mrs, Delany, whilſt in Ire- 
land, was preſented with a citron, the ſeeds of which 
ſhe planted, and reared to a tree, which, at the time 
of her leaving that kingdom, was in its perfection. 
When ſhe was become enamoured of her new wprks 
ſhe often wiſhed to perpetuate the tree ſhe had left 
behind her ; and intimating ſuch wiſh'to the Duchefs 
Dowager of Portland, her noble friend, wich that 
benevolence which diſtinguiſhed her character, con- 

| trived to get the tree ſent over to Bulſtrode. As ſoon 
as it was recover 


Journey, it was placed in the gallery; and on 


any's being ſtrack with the beauty bf the pfunt, 


the was informed by her Grace, that it was the iden- 


tical tree ſhe had often been deſirous of obtaining. . 


. 


Mr. Keate happened to pay a viſit at Bulſtrode juſt as 
Mrs. Delany had finiſhed the portrait of a branch of 


her favqurite cition tree ;. aud hearing the hiſtory of. 


it, a deſire was excited in him of commemorating an 


event, which gave him an opportunity of recording 


the abilities of Mrs. Delany, and the diſcerning. and 
attentive friendſhip of the Ducheſs . of Port- 
land. This he accordinglꝝ did, in an elegant copy of 
verſes, entituled, A Petition from Mrs. Delany's 

« Citron Tree to her Grace the Ducheſs Dowager of 
4 Portland ;“ the concluding part of Which, as more 
immediately regarding our preſent Tabje&, we ſhall 

inſert, for the gratification of our readers. 

From citron-groves on diſtant ſhores, 5 5 

© Round which the wide Atlantic roars, ; 
Torn from my parent tree, I came 

A little ſeed conſign'd to fame 
Conſigu'd to fame for ſome kind ſtar, 
When from my home I'd wander'd far, 
At laſt on fair Hibernia's land | 
Led me to good Delany's hand; 
* Delany's hand, whoſe touch can give 
New grace and bloom, — ſhe bade me live. 
© ] rooted, nor wich'd more to ſtir; : 
© And who would not, to live with her!? 
* Rear'd by her ſmiles, I daily grew, 
And ſpread my beauty to her view; N A 0 
But plants, like men, it is allow'd, 

© Have all their /#n:/bine, and their cloud # 

* My friendly guardian call'd away, 

On Britain's coaſt to fix her ſtay, 

My cheering ſun-ſhine loſt! no more 

© My leaves their wonted verdure wore, 

No more with joy my bloſſoms ſpread, 

© Sorrowing I droop'd, and hung my head, 

All gracious Portland deign'd to be 

* Protectreſs of my miſery; 

* Bade me once more the Ocean croſs, 

My ſpirits rais'd, retriev'd my loſs; 

And, ever be her name ador'd, 

8 n to my fight reſtorꝰd.— 

* Whilſt now I glow with wonted charme, 

© And pratitude each fibre warms, 

© More tavour'd ture no plant can ſhine! 
But a ſtill happier lot is mine ! 

For lo! your faithtul friend for me 

* Prepares a glorious deſtiny; 

She makes me on her table riſe, 
And notes me with enquiring eyes, 

* My texture marks, my form ſurveys, 
And views nie with parental gaze, 
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her to her nephew Court Dewes, Eſq. and 
y's mind rendered her at all 
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© Then with Net artfol r. traces 
My ſhape, my colour, and my graces, 
© Unlike what phe ive The Fate. | 
For theirs 15 but her's eee 

© I fee another ſelt — and ftart, 

* Shudd'ring with wonder at her art.— 
»Tis done — and ſhe hath ſeal'd my doom, 
And fwd me in n m. «ibs 
80 Babehus ont, es bards relate, 

a 2 1 tate, 

d, as mort lite auty s gin o, 

6 P her a flarry ek in Hwa. | 

© Surrounded with a radiant blaze, 

For future worlds t admire, and gaze. 
Bi Then, noble Lady, may I ſve, 

one, requelk prefęg. to you ? | 
V Whilſt my own fame raptur'd trace, 

I feel 4'wih for M my race. l 
O could my fifler}ptants;; and flowers, 
* That ſpring beneath your beauteous bow*rs, 
« Refore the good Delay fand, 
And ſhate the magid of her hand! 

© She'd give to others, as to me, 

© A kind 6f Immortality!“ (1) 


The ſame ingeyious writer has embraced another 
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(r) 


Mr. Keate's 


Poetical Works, 
Vol. II. p. 1 


opportunity of celebrafing the merit of the lady we 265. 


care treating of, in the following lines, containing 
Advice to a little Girl, the Author's Daughter, on 

her being bonoured with ſome Inſtruction by Mrs. 
% Delany in cutting out Paper.“ 


Wich that benevolence which condeſcends 
_ * Toglide its knowledge to the youthful heart, 
Oer thee, my child, the good Delany bends, 
' + ©* Directs thy eifars, and reveals her art. 


Ah! ſeize the happy moment !—She can ſhew 


be mazy path myſterious Nature treads ; 
Can ſteal her varied grace, her varied glow, 
And all the changeful beauties that the ſpreads, 


© Then mark thy kind in//rufreſs, watch her hand, 
© Her judgement, her inſpiring touch attain; 
Thy ſeiſars, make like her's, a magic wand /— 
© Tho' much 1 fear thy efforts will be vain.— 
© Failing in this, my child, ſorbear the ſtrife ; 
* Another path to fame by her is ſhown ;— 
Try by the pattern of her honour'd life, 
Wich equal virtue to cur owt thine own (2). 


"Theſe are not the only poetical compliments which 
Mr. Keate bas paid to Mrs, Delany ; as will appear, 
in a very e le manner, if he ſhould be induced 
to oblige the world by the publication of a farther 
Collection of Poems. 
Mr. Walpole, in the later editions of his ** Anec- 
« dotes of Paintihg in England,“ ſpeaking of a par- 
ticular picture, witch was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Ducheſs Dowager of Portland, expreſſes himſelf in 
a note as follows : -** This portrait the Ducheſs, at 
« her death, bequeathed to her, friend, the widow of 
„Dr. Delany, and correſpondent of Dr. Swift: a 
% lady of excellent ſenſe and taſte, a paintreſs in oil, 
„% who, at the age of . invented the art of 
Paper Moc, with which material, coloured, ſhe, 
in eight years, executed within twenty of a thouſand 


(z) 


Ibid, p. 276; 


277. 


& various flowers and flowering ſlirubs, wich a preci- (3) Anecdotes 
© fion and truth unparalleled (3:) a . 
| edit, 


times 


* SJ — nenge — 2 
* , 5 


+ Alluding to 
her blindneſs, 
which deprived 
her of ſo many 
occupations and 
amuſements. 
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times ready to communicate her art. She frequently purſued her work in company: 
was defirous of ſhewing to her friends how eaſy it was to execute; and was often heard 
to lament, that ſo few would attempt it. It Were, however, two eſſential requilites 
to undertake it with ſucceſs; great patience, and great knowledge in botanical drawing. 
When Mrs. Delany had entered into the eightieth year of her age, ſhe prefixed to 
the firſt volume of her Flora 'the following lines, having never written, ſo far as is 
known, any Verſes before. | TER 


© Hail to the happy hour, when Fancy led 
«© My penſive mind the flowery path to tread, 
& And gave me emulation to preſume -_ 
& With timid art to trace fair Nature's bloom; 
To view with awe the great creative power 
© That ſhines confeſt in the minuteſt flower; 
« With wonder to purſue the glorious line, 
« And gratefully adore the Hand divine.” 


Theſe lines are ſucceeded by what follows, in proſe. WF 

« This Paper Moſaic work was begun in the ſeventy-fourth year of my age (which 1 
ce at firſt only meant as an imitation'of an Hortus ficcus), and as an employment and 
« amuſement to ſupply the loſs of thoſe that bad formerly been delightful to me, but 
ce had loſt their power of pleaſing ; being deprived. of that friend “ whoſe partial 
« approbation was my pride, and had ſtamped a value on them. Though the effect of 
« this work was more than I expected, I thought that a whim- of my own fancy might 
« fondly beguile my judgement to think better of it than it deſerved ; and I ſhould have 
« dropped the attempt as vain, had not the Ducheſs Dowager of Portland looked on it 
cc with favourable eyes. Her approbation was ſuch a ſanction to my undertaking, as 
cc made it appear of conſequence, and gave me courage to go on With confidence. To 
« her I owe more than I dare expreſs; but my heart will ever feel, with the utmoſt 
« oratitude and tendereſt affection, the honour and delight I have enjoyed in her moſt 
&« generous, ſteady, and delicate friendſhip, for above forty years. Mary DzLany. 


« The ſame defires, the ſame ingenious arts, 
« Delighted both.—We owned and bleſs'd that power 
«© Thar join'd at once our ſtudies and our hearts. 


| « Maſon, Elegy III. 
* Bulſtrode, 5th July, 1779. 


MN 1782, Mrs, Delany loſt her fight, on which occafion ſhe wrote the following 
es: ä . 


«© The time is come, I can no more 
* The vegetable world explore; 
% No more with rapture cull each flower 
% That paints the mead, or twines the bower ; 
« No more with admiration fee + | 
c Its beauteous form and ſymmetry ; 
« No more attempt, with hope elate, 
Its lovely hues to imitate, Is 
« Farewell to all thoſe friendly powers 
That bleſt my ſolitary hours N. 
% Alas, farewell! but ſhall I mourn | 
« As one who is of hope forlorn ? 
« Ah, no! my mind with rapture feels 
« The promiſe which thy word reveals. 
4 Come, Holy Spirit! on thy wing 
«© Thy ſacred conſolations bring; 
« Teach me to contemplate that grace 
« Which hath ſo long ſuſtained my race; 
&« Which various bleſſings ſtill beſtows, 
« And pours in balm to all my woes. 
« O! ſanctify the pointed + dart 
"© That at this moment rends my heart; 
« Teach me, ſubmiſſive, to reſign, 
„When ſummoned by thy will divine. 
« St. James's Place, 1782.” 


Theſe poetical effuſions, which diſplay ſo excellent a diſpoſition, naturally Tead us to 
conclude this article with an account of Mrs. Delany's private character, which we are 
happy in being enabled to give in the words of her friend Mr. Keate. She had 
every virtue that could adorn the human heart, with a mind fo pure, and ſo uncon- 
* taminated by the world, that it was matter of aſtoniſhment how ſhe could have lived 
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*« in its more ſplendid ſcenes without being tainted with one ſingle atom of its folly ot 
« indiſcretion. The ſtrength of her underſtanding received, in rhe fulleſt degree, its 
« poliſh, but its weatneſs never reached her: Her life was conducted by the ſentiments 
« of true piety; her way of thinking, on every occaſion, was upright and juſt ; her 
« converſation.was lively, pleaſant; and inſtructive. She was warm, delicate, and ſincere 
ce in her friendſhips; full of philanthropy and benevolence, and loved and reſpecteꝗ by 
% every perſon who had the happineſs to know her. That ſun-ſhine and ſerenity of 
e mind which the good can only enjoy, and which had thrown ſo much attraction on 


« her life, remained without a ſhadow to the laſt; not leſs bright in its ſetting, 


That form which in youth had claimed admira- 

It preſented a noble ruin, become venerable by the 
Her faculties remained unimpaired to the laſt ; and ſhe quitted this 
& mortal ſtate to receive in a better world the crown of a well-ſpent life.” 

Mrs. Delany was buried in a vault belonging to St. James's Church; and, on 
one of its columns, a ſtone is erected to her memory, with an inſcription,” which, 
after reciting her name, deſcent, marriages, age, &c. concludes as follows: She 
* was a lady of ſingular ingenuity and politeneſs, and of unaſſected piety. Theſe 
« qualities had endeazed her through life to many noble and excellent perſons, and made 
& the cloſe of it illuſtrious, by procuring for her many ſignal marks of grace and favour 
e from their Mojeſties.” ] | K. 


*,* [DEMPSTER [THOMAS], a, man of conſiderable learning, of ſingular 
character, and author of ſeveral literary works, was born in Scotland in the year 
1579 (a). He is ſaid to have been deſcended from a noble family, and was inſtructed 


« than in its meridian luſtre, 
e tion, in age challenged reſpect. 


in grammar learning at Aberdeen; but he was obliged at an early age to leave Scotland, tis Scotorum, p. 


on account of the commotions that then prevailed in that country. He went into 
England, where he ſtudied for ſome time at Pembroke Hall in Cambridge (6). From 
thence he went to France, where he gave out, that he had left great eſtates in his own 
country, on account of his attachment to the Roman Catholic religion (c). He alſo 


aſſumed the title of Baron of Mureſk, which is ſaid to have been one of the titles of his- 


father; but the low ſtate of his finances obliged him to undertake to teach claſſical 
literature at Paris. In that city he alſo publiſhed, in one volume, folio, in 1613, 
« Antiquitatum Romanarum abſolutiſſimum, in quo preter ea que Joannes Roſinus 
ce delineaverat, infinita ſupplentur, mutantur, adduntur. Ex criticis, et omnibus 
te utriuſque linguz auctoribus collectum: poetis, oratoribus, hiſtoricis, juriſconſultis, 
c qui laudati, explicati, correctique.“ 

But during his ſtay at Paris, Dempſter did not wholly ſpend his time in his ſtudies, 
or in the buſineſs of education.“ He was as quick,” we are told, “ at drawing his 
„ ſword, and as quarreiſome, as a profeſſed duelliſt. He either fought with a ſword, 
& or boxed, almoſt every day; ſo that he was the terror of all ſchoolmaſters (d).“ As 
a teacher, he appears to have been a rigid diſcipligarian; and one ſpirited exertion of 
his authority in that capacity, in the College of Beauvais [A), produced ſuch conſe- 
quences, as obliged him for a time to quit Paris. He then weut to England, where he 
found not only a place of refuge, but alſo a very handſome wife, whom he afterwards 
carried back with him to Paris { B]. Beſides teaching in that city, it appears that he 


[4] One ſpirited exerti:n of his authority in that capa» 
city, in the College of Beaurais, &c,)] Of this we have 
the following account: * Grangier, Principal of that 
College, being obliged to go a journey, appointed 
* Demptter his ſubſtitute. The latter exerciſed juſtice 
on a ſcholar, who had challenged one of his ſchool- 
* fellows to fight a duel: he cauſed his breeches to be 
let down, a luſty fellow to horſe him, and whipped 
* him ſoundly in a full ſchool. The icholar, to reverpe 
* his affront, brought three gentlemen of his relations, 
* who were of the King's life-guarde, into the College. 
* Dempiter made the whole College take up arms, 
© ham-tl;ung the three life-guardmen's horſes before 
the College gate, and put bimſelf into ſuch a poſture 
of defence, that the three military men were forced 
t to aſk for quarter. He granted them their lives, but 
jm priſoned them in the belfry, and did not releaſe 
them till ſome days after. They went another way 
* to revenge themſelves: they cauſed an information 
to be laid againſt Dempſter, concerning his life and 
manners, and got ſome witneſſes to be heard agaiuſt 
him; which obliged him to go over into Eng- 
©Jand (t).“ 

[I] 4 wery handſome wife, whom he aficrwvards car- 
ried back with him to Paris.] Dempſter's wife, on her 
firſt appearance in Paris, in conſequence of her beauty, 
and the different mode of her dreſs from that of the 
women of that city, excited a degree of attention, 


Vol. V. 


that was extremely troubleſome, and even dangerous. 
It is thus related by Nicius Erythræus, as quoted by 


Bayle: Ubi (in Anglia) non modo tutum ab inſecta- 


toribus ſuis perfugium, verum etiam mulierem nac- 
© tus eſt, forma et vultu, adeo liberali, deo venuſto, 
© ut nihil ſupra, quam in uxoris habuit loco. Quæ 
© mulier, cum luce quadam, Parifiis, quo rurſus Tho- 
© mas cum ca ſe receperat, conſpecta eſſet, et quia, 
forma præſtabat, ut diximus, et quia habitu erat 
* dementiſimo: nam et pectus et ſcapulas, nive ipſa 
© candidiores, omnium oculis expoſitas habebat; tan- 
© tus, viſendi gratia, hominum concurſus factus eſt, 
© ut niſi ſe in d.-mum cujuſdam, una cum viro, reci - 
© piſſet, nihil proprius factum eſſet, quam ut ambo à 
© mvultitudine opprimerentur.” In England he not 
only found refuge from his perſecutors, but a woman 
allo of incomparable beauty, and of an air ſo noble 
© and graceful, that nothing could be more cha miag, 
* whom he tuck for his wife. As ſhe was one day 
© ſeen at Paris, whither Dempſler had carried her in 
his return, and being, as I ſaid, extremely beauti- 
© ful, and in a moſt erchanting dreſs, expoling to 
public view a neck and breaſt whiter than the pureſt 
* ſnow, ſuch a crowd of people flocked trom all fades 
to her, that, had they not taken ſhelter in a neigh- 
© b»uring houſe, it is more than probable they would 
© have been both cruſhed to death,” 
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alſo diſputed for a profeſſor's chair at the academy of Niſmes, and carried it with great 
applauſe againſt many competitors. From France he went into Italy, and taught philo- 
logical learning in the Univerſity of Piſa, where he had good appointments, Re- 
turning one day from the College, he found that his wife had been ſtolen away, his 
own ſcholars having affiſted in the elopement. He bore his loſs,” ſays Bayle, “ like 
© a Stoic;z and, perhaps, was not forry to be delivered from a treaſure that he had 
* found ſo difficult to keep.” From Piſa he removed to Bologna, and was appointed 
Profeſſor in the Univerſity of that city, in which ſituation he continued till his death. 
(+) Bayle, uw He was alſo admitted into the Academy della nette (e). 
88825 In 1622, he publiſhed, at Bologna, in 8 vo, Kepwuvs x: ob: in Gloſſas Lib. 
% IV. Inſtitut. Juſtiniani,” &c.; and the following year he publiſhed, in 8vo, “De 
«« Juramento, Lib, III. Locus et Antiq. Rom. retractatus, &c. He died at Bologna in 
the year 1625 (/). | 
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f) T. p. 
vunt, Cenſura 


—— empſter was in his perſon a very tall, ſtout, and well-made man, and poſſeſſed 
642. * great perſonal courage (g). He appears to have been a man of warm paſlions, a zea- 
(gs) Hiſtoria Ec- Jous friend, and a violent enemy. His literary acquiſitions were very conſiderable, as is 
— manifeſt from his works; and it is ſaid, that he was accuſtomed to flody fourteen hours 
690. a day without intermiſſion. His memory was uncommonly tenacicus, ſo that he ſaid of 


(5) Bayle, ut himſelf, that he knew not what it was to 


fupra, note E. . . 
Hiſtoria Ecclef. ſpeaking library. 


— Scot. p. biſhop Uſher 
90. 

(1) Britannica- 
rum Eccleſia- 


forget (b); and he was ſometimes ſtyled a great 
But his judgment was by no means equal to his erudition. Arch- 
ays of him, that he was Homo multæ lectionis, ſed nullius plane judicii (i). 
But Voſſius ſtiles him eruditus Scotus, beneque de literis meritus (H). 
eſia Two years after Dempſter's death, was publiſhed at Bologna, in 1627, in one volume 
1 4to, from his manuſcript, © Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica Gentis Scotorum, Lib. XIX.“ This 
—— dang work contains a very long liſt of Scottiſh ſaints, and accounts of ſome literary 
— (ea. men; and, at the end of the book, a few particulars concerning Dempſter himſelf 
furs Celebrio- were added by Matthzus Peregrinus. But the diſregard to truth, which Dempſter has 
p. da. — diſplayed in this work, has juſtly expoſed him to the cenſure of many writers [C]. He 
allo publiſhed, in his own life-time, the following pieces : © Strena Kal. Januar. 1616. 
ad illuſtriſſ. virum Jacobum Hayum, Dominum ac Baronem de Saley,” &c. Lond. 4to, 
1616. *© Menologium Scotorum, in quo nullus nifi Scotus gente aut converſa- 
„ tione, quod ex omnium gentium monimentis, pio ſtudio Dei gloriz. Sanctorum 
« honori. Patriz ornamento, &c. Bonon. 4to, 1622. Scotia illuſtrior, ſeu, Mendi- 
s cabula reprefla.” Lugd. 1620, 8vo. He is likewiſe ſaid to have been the author of 
four books of epiſtles, of ſome tragedies and tragi-comedies, of fourteen books of 
different kinds of poetry, and of various pieces (/). Notwithſtanding his attachment 
to the Romiſh religion, ſome of his books were condemned by the inquiſition (m). A 
very elaborate and learned work of Dempſter was elegantly printed at Florence, with 
many - copper plates, in two volumes, folio, in 1723 and 1724, under the care of 
Thomas Coke, Eſq. at the expence of Coſmo III. and John Gaſto, Dukes of Tuſcany, 
and to which the following title was prefixed : “ Thomæ Dempſteri a Mureſk Scoti 
. « Pandectarum in Piſano Lyceo Profeſſoris Ordinarii de Etruria Regali Libri Septem, 
« Opus Poſtumum, in duas partes diviſum.” A piece of Dempſter's on the Roman 
Kalendar is in the Theſaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, congeſtus a J. Grævio, Tom. 
VIII. col. 116—124-] 3 


(1) Piount, ut 
ſupra. 
(»:) Bayle, ut 
ſupra. 


[C] Ji capoſed him to the cenſure of many 
qurizers.] Baillet, in his Fugemens des Savans, ſpeak - 
ing of Dempſler, ſays, II nous a denn une Hiſtoire 
Lecelefraftique d'Ecofſe en 19 livres, ou il parle beaucoup 
des gens de lettres de cette contre. Mats, quoigu'il fut 


* which have diſcredited him among men of learn- 
6 in of 

Biſhop Nicolſon ſays, that * Dempſter reckons a 
c one many writers of Scottiſh hiſtory, who are al- 
* lowed to be counterfeits (3). And Sir James Ware 


(2) Id. ibid. 


habile & ailleurs, il n'en awvoit mi le ſens plus adroit, ni 
le jugement plus ſolide, mi la conſcience meilleure, Il cut 
voulu que tous les ſavans fufſent Ecofſois. Il a forge des 
titres de livres qui wont jamais cii mis au monde, pour 
relever la glorie de ſa patrie, et il a commis divers autres 
fourbes qui Pont deerie parmi les gens de lettres (2). 
* Thomas Dempſter has given us an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
c tory of Scotland, in nineteen books, wherein he 
* ſpeaks very much of the learned men of that coun- 
* try. But though he was in ſome reſpects an able 
man, he did not poſſeſs ſound ſenſe, or a ſolid Judg- 
ment, nor was he very conſcientious, He would 
have wiſhed that all learned men had been Scotch- 
* men. He forged the titles of books that never ap- 
« peared in the world, in order to raiſe the glory of 
© his country; and he committed ſeveral literary frauds, 


remarks, that Dempiter, in his Catalogue of Scotch 
* Authors, has not only inſerted thoſe of England and 
Wales, at his own pleaſure ; but, to prove bis aſſer- 
* tions, has alſo frequently quoted imaginary authors, 
and fictitious treatiſes, times, and places (4). 

Archbiſhop Uſher repeatedly cenſures Dempſter for 
his inventions and his falſehoods ; and in one place 
ſpeaks of it as being a practice of Dempſter's, to enu- 
merate books which were never written, and that had no 
exiſtence but in his own idle brain (5). Dr. William 
Cave alſo ſpeaks of Dempſter with great contempt, 
on account of his fictions with reſpe& to Scottiſh 
authors (b). Indeed, Dempſter ſeems to have thought 
it highly meritorious to advance the groſſeſt falſe- 
hoods, if thoſe falſchoods would, in any degree, con- 
tribute to the honour of his country. 
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DEN HAM (Sir Jon), an eminent Poet of the XVIIth century, was the only 
ſon of Sir John Denham, Knight, of Little Horſely in Eſſex, ſome time Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer in Ireland, and one of the Lords Juſtices of that kingdom, by Eleanor 
his wife, daughter of Sir Garret More, Knight, Baron of Mellefont in Ireland (a). He 
was born at Dublin in the year 1615 (6); but was brought over from thence very young, 
upon his father's being made one of the Barons of the Exchequer in England, in 1617. 
He had his education in grammar learning at London, and, in Michaelmas Term 1631, 
he was entered a Gentleman-Commoner in Trinity-College in Oxford, being then ſixteen 
years of age; where (as Anthony Wood expreſſes it) * being looked upon as a flow, 

dreaming, young man, and more addicted to gaming than ſtudy, they could never 
© imagine he could ever enrich the world with the iſſue of his brain, as he afterwards 


© did.” After three years ſtay in the Univerſity, and having been examined in the N 
lick ſchools for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, he entered himſelf in Lincoln's- 


un; 


where he was generally thought to apply himſelf very cloſely to the ſtudy of the Common 
Law. But, his itch of gaming continuing, he was often ſtript of all his money; and, 
his father chiding him ſeverely, and threatening to diſcard him, if he did not reform, he 
wrote thereupon a little Ey againſt Gaming, which he preſented to his father, to con- 
vince him of his deteſtation of it (c). His father dying in 1638 (4), he fell to gaming 
again, and ſquandered away ſeveral thouſand pounds. In the latter end of the year 1641, 
he publiſhed his tragedy called The Sophy A]; which was greatly admired, and gave Mr, 
Waller occaſion to ſay of our author, that he broke out like the Iriſh Rebellion, threeſcore 
thouſand ſtrong, when no body was aware, er in the leaſt ſuſpeted it, Soon after he was 
pricked for High-Sheriff of the county of Surrey, and made Governor of Farnham-Caſtle 
for the King. But, not being well ſkilled in military affairs, he ſoon quitted that poſt, 
and retired to his Majeſty at Oxford, where he publiſhed his poem called Cooper's Hill [B]. 
In 1647, he was entruſted by the Queen with a meſſage to the King, then in the hands 
of the army, and employed in other affairs relating to his Majeſty [C]. In April 1648, 


he conveyed away James Duke of York [D, then under the tuition of Algernon Earl 


[4] His Tragedy call:d The Sophy.) It was acted at 
the private houſe in Black Friars, with great applauſe, 
and firſt printed in 4/9, London 1642 ; alterwards in 
8wo, 1667 ; and again in 8v9, 1671, The plot is 
the ſame with that of Baron's Mirza, taken from Her- 
bert's Travel, in the Life of Abbas (1). 

[BI Hrs Poem called Cooper's Hill.] It was printed 
at Oxtord in 1643, in one ſheet and an half, in 40; 
reprinted with additions at London in 1650 and 155 
in 4%; and again in 1667 and 1668, in 8 (2). 
The editions ot 1667, Sc. after the Reſtoration, dit- 
fer conſiderably from the preceding ones; as may be 
ſeen in the Mi/ccliary Poems publ fed by Mr Dryaen (30. 
It was tranſlated into Latin verſe by Mr, Moſes Pengry, 
of Braze n- noſe college in Oxtord, and publiſhed there 
in 1676, in 47, under the title of, Cooper's Hill, La- 
tine redditum, ad nobil:ſimum Dominum Gulielmum Do- 
minum Cavendiſh, honor atrſſimi Domini Gulielmi Co- 
mitis Devoniz filium unicum (4). Mr Dryden, ſpeak- 
ing of Cooper*s Hill (5) ſays, it is 4 Poem, which for 
maj:/ty of the flyle is, and ever will be, the cad fan- 
dard of god writing. And the noble author of an 
Fay on Human Life, obſerves (6), that * Cooper's 
© Hill has met with univerial applauſe, though it's 
© {ubje& ſeems 1ather deſcriptive than inſtructing; but 
it is not the hill, the river, nor the ſtag-chace; it 
© is the good tenſr, and the fine reflexions to frequently 
© interſperſed, aud as it were interwoven with the reſt, 
© that gives it the value, and will make it, as was ſaid 
© of true wit, everlailing like the ſun.“ Mr. Pope cele- 
brates this poem in the following lines of his //indfor 
Fereft (7). 


Ye ſacred Nine, that all my ſoul poſſeſs, 

Whote raptures fire me, avd whoſe viſions bleſs; 
Bear me, O bear me, to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, 

The bow'ry mazes, and turrounding greens z 

Lo Trames's banks Which fragrant breezes fill; 

Or where the Maſes ſport on Cooper's Hill. 

(oo (Hebe *s Hill eternsl wreaths ſhall grow, 

Vile laits the inountarn, or while'l hamcs {hall flow), 
Jieem thre? confecraied walks to rove, 

] hear ſott mutick dic along the grove; 

Led by the 104ud, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 

By yoilike boats venerable made; 

Here his kr lays majeſtick Denham ſung ; 

There the lalt numbers flow'd from Conuley”s tongue, 


= 7 


*. 


of 


And Mr Somervile has the following lines (8) on our 
Poet: 


read, with reſpectful awe, 

Windſor's green glades, where Denham, tune ſul bard, 
Charm'd once the liſt' ning Dryads with his ſong, 
Sublimely ſweet. O! grant me, facred ſhade, 

To glean ſubmiſs* what thy full fickle leaves. 


There is in the following verſes (9) a fooliſh inſinuation, 
that Sir Joha Denham was not the author of Cooper's 
Hill: 


Then in came Denham, that limping old bard, 
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(a) Wood's Ath, 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
coll. 422. 

(%) This is col- 
lected from his 
age at the time 
of his admiſſion 
in the Univer- 


ſity. 


(c) Wood, ibid» 

4) He died 

Ja 6, and was 
ied at Egham 


in Surrey, where 
he had an eſtate, 


(8) The Chace, 
a Poem, Book iii; 
V. 366; 


(o) The Seffion 
of the Poets, in 
the Miſcell. 

Poems, Part iis 
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Whoſe fame on the Sophy and Coep:r*s Hill ſtands; 


And brought many Stationers, who ſwore very hard, 
That nothing ſold better, except *cwere his lands. 


But Apollo adviſed him to write ſomething more, 
To clear a ſuſpicion, which poſſeſſed the Court, 

That Cooper*s Hill, ſo much bragg'd on before, 
Was writ by a Vicar, who had forty pound for't. 


[C] He was intruſted by the Qucen with a meſſage to 
the King and employed in other affairs relating to his 
Majeſty.) Our Poet himſelf ſhall give us an account 
of this circumſtance of his life. In his Dedication of 
Hs Poems to King Charles II, he addrefles that Prince 
as tollows: * Sir, after the deiivery of your royal 
* father's perſon into the hands of the army, I under- 
* takirg to the Queen-Mother, that I would find ſome 
* means to gain acceſs to him, ſhe was pleaſed to ſend 


me, and by the help of Hugh Peters I got my ad- 


© mittance, and coming well inſtructed from the Qaeen, 
* (his Majeſty having been long kept in the dark), he 
was pleaſed to diſcourſe very Freely with me of the 
whole ſtate of his affairs, At his departure 
* from Hampton-Court, he was pleaſed to command 
me to ſtay privately in London, to ſend to him, and 
« receive from him, all his letters from and to alt his 
«* correſpondents at home and abroad, and I was fur- 
« niſhed with nine ſeveral cyphers in order to it. Which 
* truſt I performed with great ſafety to the perſons with 
* whom we correſponded ; but about nine months atter, 
being diſcovered by their knowledge of Mr Cowley's 
* hand, I happily eſcaped both for myſelt and thoſe 


- * that held correſpondence with me.” 


[D] He conveyed away James Duke of York, ] 80 
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of Northumberland, from St. James's, and carried him into France to the Prince cf 


Wales, and the „ er 4 Not lon 
Charles II. to the King of Poland [E]. 


after, he was ſent Ambaſſador from King 
n 1652, or thereabout, he returned into Eng- 


land; and, his paternal eſtate being greatly reduced by gaming and the Civil Wars, he 
was kindly entertained by the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton, and continued with that No- 
bleman about a year. At the Reſtoration, he entered upon the office of Surveyor of his 
Majeſty's Buildings [ F}, in the room of Inigo Jones, deceaſed ; and, at the eoronation of 
King Charles II. was created Knight of the Bath. Upon ſome diſcontent arifing from a 


ſecond marriage, he loſt his ſenſes : but ſoon recovering from that diſorder, he continued 


in great eſteem at Court, and with all perſons of taſte, for his Poetical Writings 1805 
| | -T'AE 


we are told by Anthony Wood : but my Lord Claren- 
don aſſures us, the Duke went off «vith Col. Bamfield 
only (10), who contrived the means of his eſcape, . 

[E] He was ſent Ambaſſador from King Charles Tl. 
to the King of Poland.) William (afterwards Lord) 
Crofts was joined in the embaſſy with Sir John Den- 
ham (11). Among our author's Poems is one intituled, 
On my Lord Crofts and my Journey into Poland, from 
whence tue brought 10001. for his Majrfly, by the deci- 
mation of his Scottiſh ſubjefts there. 

[FP] He entered nen the office of Surveyor of his Ma- 
jefty's Buildings. ] Mr. Wood pretends (12), that Kivg 
Charles I. had granted our Poet the reverſion of that 

lace after the deceaſe of Inigo Jones: but Sir John 
himſelf, in the Dedication of his Poems, aſſures us, 
King Charles II. at his departure from St. Germains to 
Jerſey, was pleaſed freely, without his aſking it, to 
confer it upon him, 

[G] He was in great een for his peetical 
writings.) In the Dedication of his Poems to King 
Charles II. he tells us, he had been diſcouraged by 
King Charles I. from writing verſes, * One morning 
* (fays he) waiting on him (the Ring) at Cauſham, 
ſmiling upon me, he ſaid he could tell me ſome news 
© of mylelf, which was, that he had ſeen ſome verſes of 
mine the evening before (being thoſe to Sir R. Fan- 
© ſhaw) ; and aſking me when I made them, I told him 
two or three years ſince: he was pleaſed to ſay, that 
© having never ſeen them before, he was afraid I had 
© written them ſince my return into England; and, 
though he liked them well, he would adviſe me to 
* write no more, alledging, that when men are young, 
and have little elſe to do, they might vent the over- 
© flowings of their fancy that way; but when the 
* were thought fit for more ſerious employments, if 
they ſtill perſiſted in that courſe, it would look as 
of x lk minded not the way to any better. - Where- 
upon I ſtood corrected, as long as I had the honour 
© to wait upon him.“ But King Charles II. was an 
encourager of our author's Muſe, eſpecially while he 
had the good fortune to wait upon his Majefly in Holland 
and Flanders ; and wa; pleaſed ſometimes to give him 
arguments, to divert and put off the evil hours of their 
baniſhment, which now and then, he tells us, fell not 
ſhort of his Majeſty's exprfation. After his promotion 
to the office of Surveyor of the royal buildings, 4- gaze 
over poctical lines, and made it his buſineſs, Je ſays, to 
draw ſuch others as might be more ſerviceable to his 
Majefly, and, he hoped, more lafling. Then he adds : 
Since that time I never diſobeyed my old maſter's 
© commands, till this ſummer at the Wells, my retire- 
© ment there tempting me to divert thoſe melancholy 
© thoughts, which the new apparitions of foreign in- 
© vaſion and domeſtick diſcontent gave us; but theſe 
© clouds being now happily blown over, and our ſun 
clearly ſhining out again, I have recovered the re- 
© lapſe; it being ſuſpected it would have proved the 
© epidemical diſeaſe of age, which is apt to fall back 
© into the follies of youth: yet Socrates, Ariſtotle, 
© and Cato, did the ſame; and Scaliger ſaith, that 
© fragment of Ariſtotle was beyond any thing that Pin+ 
dar or Homer ever wrote.” Our author's Dedication 
concludes with a farewel to the Muſes, * As for 
* thoſe latter parts, /ays le, ſpeaking of his Poems, 
© which have not yet received your Majeſty's favourab!e 
aſpect, if they who have ſeen them not flatter me, 
* (for I dare not truſt my own judgment), they will 
* make it appear, that it is not with me as with moſt 
© of mankind, who never forſake their darling vices, 
till their vices forſake them; and that this divorce 
* was not Frigiditatis cauſa, but an act of choice, and 
* not of ty. Therefore, Sir, I ſhall only call it 


© ani humble peticion, that your Majeſty will p'eaſe to 
* pardon this new amour to my old miſtreſs, and my 
* diſobedience to his commands, to whoſe memory I 
© look up with great reverence and devotion ; and 
* making a ſerious reflexion upon that wiſe advice, it 
carries greater weight with it now than when it was 
given: for when age and experience have fo ripened 
* man's diſcretion as to make it fit for uſe, either in 
private or public affairs, nothing blaſts and corrupts 
* the fruit of it ſo much as the empty, airy reputation 
© of _—_ Nimis Pocta; and therefore I ſhall take my 
leave of the Muſes, as two of my predeceſſors dia, 
* ſaying ; | . 


* Splendidis longum vale dico nugis. 
His verſus et cætera ludicra pono.” 


Our author's poems are as follow: I. Cooper's Hill (13). 
II. Ihe Deſtruction of Troy: an Eſſay on the Second 
Book of Virgil's ZEneis. Written in the Year 1636, 
London, 1656, in four ſheers and a half in 4to. (14). 


III. On the Earl of Straftord's Trial and Death, 


IV. On my Lord Crofts', & c. Journey into Poland, 
Kc. (15). V. On Mr. Thomas Killigrew's Return 
from Venice, and Mr. William Murrey's trom Scotland. 
VI. To Sir John Mennis, being invited from Calais to 
Bologne, to eat a Pig. VII. Natura Naturata. 
VIII. ＋ 1 Speech to Glaucus, in the twelfth 
Book of Homer. IX. Out of an epigram of Martial. 
X. Friendſhip and Single Life, againſt Love and Mar- 
riage. XI. On Mr. Abraham Cowley, his Death, 
and Burial amongſt the antient Poets. XII. A Speech 
againſt Peace, at the Cloſe Committee. XIII. To the 
Five Members of the Honourable Houſe of Commons : 
The humble Petition of the Poets. XIV. A Weſtern 
Wonder, XV. A Second Weſtern Wonder. XVI. 
News from Colcheſter : Or, a proper new Ballad of 
certain carnal Paſſages betwixt a Quaker and a Colt, 
at Horſly near Colcheſter in hſſex. XVII. A Song. 
XVIII. On Mr. Jobn Fletcher's Works. XIX. To Sir 
Richard Fanſhaw, upon his Tranflation of Paſtor Fido. 
XX. A Dialogue between Sir John Pooley and Mr. 
Thomas Killigrew. XXI. An Occaſional Imitation of 
a Modern Author upon the Game of Cheſs. XXII. 
The Paſſion of Dido for Anea:, XXIII. Ot Prudence. 
Of Juſtice. Theſe wo pieces aie tranſlated from the 
Latin of Mancini, a noble Italian, who was contem- 
porary with Peirarch and Mantuan, and not long be- 
fore Faſſo., The author wrote upon the four Cardinal 
Virtues ; but Sir Joho Denham tranſlated only the two 
firſt, not (he tells us) to turn the kindgeis he in- 
* rended the author into an injury; for the two laſt 
© are little more than repetitions and recitals of the 
© firſt; as (to make a juſl excuſe for him) they could 
* not well be otherwiſe, ſince the two laſt virtues are 
but deſcendants from the firit, Prudence being the true 
© mother of Temperance, and true Fortitude the child 
© of Juſtice (16). XXIV. The Progreſs of Learning. 
XXV. Cato Major, of Old Age, a Poem. It is taken 
from the Latin of Tully, though much altered from the 
original, not only by the change of the ſtyle, but by 
addition and ſubſtraction. Our author tells us, that 
* intending to tranſlate this piece into proſe (where 
* tranſlation ought to be ſtrict) finding the matter very 
proper for verſe, he took the liberty to leave our 
* what was only neceſſary to that age and place, and 


© to take, or add, what was proper to this preſent age 
aud occaſion, by laying the ſenſe cloler, and in fewer 


* words, according to the ſtyle and ear of theſe times.“ 
© The three firſt parts, ſays he, I dedicate to my od 
© friends, to take off thoſe melancholy reflexions which the 
© (enſeof age, infirmity, and death, may give them. The laſt 
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He died at his office near Whitehall, in March 1688, and was interred in Weſtminſter, 
near the tombs of Chaucer, Spencer, and Cowley (e). * | 


| : 
J think neceſſary for the conviction of thoſe many 
© who believe not, or at leaſt mind not, the immor- 
© tality of the ſoul, of which the ſcripture ſpeaks only 
« poſitively, as a Law-giver, with an jpſe dit. But if 
« a Heathen, philoſopher bring ſuch arguments from 
© reaſqn, nature, and ſecond cauſes, which none of our 
© atheiſtical ſophiſlers can confute, if they may ſtand 
© convinced, that there is an immortality of the foul, 
© I hope they will ſo weigh the conſequences, as nei- 
© ther to talk, ner live, as if there was no ſuch 
© thing (17).* XX VI. **The Sophy, a Tragedy (18). 
The above pieces have been ſeveral times printed toge- 
ther, in one volume, in , 12mo, under the title of 
« Poems and Tranſlations, with the 1 a Tra- 
© gedy: written by the Honourable Sir John Denham, 
„ Knight of the Bath,” The fixth edition is of 1719. 
Beſides theſe, Anthony Wood mentions ** A Panegy- 
« rick on his Excellency the Lord General George 
© Monk, Commander in Chief,” &c. Lond. 1659, 
in one ſheet, in 4töo. Though our author's name is 
not to it, it was generally aſcribed to him. A Pro- 
* logue to his Majeſty at the firſt play preſented at the 
4% Cock-Pit, in Whitehall, being part of that noble 
«© entertainment which their Majeſties received, Nov. 
* 19, ann. 1660, from his Grace the Duke of Albe- 
„„ marle.” This Prologue was printed at London, in 
1660, on one ſide of a broad ſheet of paper. A 
* new Verſion of the Pſalms of David,” * The True 
« Preſbyterian without diſguiſe: or, a Character of a 
„ Preſbyterian's Ways and Actions.“ Lond. 1680, in 
half a ſheet in folio. Our author's name is to this 
poem; but it was then queſtioned by many, whether 
he was the author of it. In the year 1666, there were 
printed by ſtealth, in octavo, certain Poems, intituled, 
Directions to a Painter,” in four copies or parts, 
euch dedicated to King Charles II. They were very 
fatirically written ia ſeveral perſons engaged in the 
Dutch war, in 1665, At the end of them was a piece 
intituled, «* Clarendon's Houſe-warming;“ and after 
that his “ Epitaph,” both containing bitter reflections 
on Edward Earl of Clarendon, Sir Joha Denham's 
name is to theſe pieces; but they were 2 thought 
to be written by Andrew Marvel, Eq. The Printer 
of them, being diſcovered, was ſentenced to ſtand in 
the pillory for the ſame (19). B. 


*, [From the various lives which have been written 
of Sir John Denham, ſcarcely any perſonal information 
can be collected that is not to be met with in the pre- 
ceding article. Dr, Johnſon has taken notice of a 
flight circumſtance omi:ted by other writers, which is, 
that when our poet was for a time diſordered in his 
underſtanding, Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. 
* 1 knuiy net,” adds the doctor, whether the malig- 
% nant lines were then made publick ; nor what pro- 


** vocation incited Butler to do what no provocation 


© can excule (20 


Another fact, not mentioned by the generality of 
Denbam's Biogrophers, is, that he was an early mem- 
ber of the Royal Society. This, which muſt be 
confidered as honourable to his memory, we leard 
from Dr. Birch's Hiſtory of that Society; in which, 
according to the door's cuſtom when he records the 
dea'h of a member, he has given a ſhort © Life of Sir 
John (21).” It appears, from the Regiſter Book of 
the Royal Society, that he was elected a Fellow on the 
20th day of May, 1663. | | 

The great object of cor. ſideration, with regard to 
Sir John Denham, is his character as a poet, concern- 
ing which much has beeo ſaid by recent, as well as by 
our older writers. Mr. Waller's encomium on the 
appearance of his “ Sophy,” that Ile broke cut, 
Inke the Iriſh rebellion, threeſcore thouſand ftrong, 
when nobody was aware, or in the leaſt expected it,” 
will probably be conſidered as ſomewhat hyperbolical. 


Not having the play at band, we cannot ſpecify- its 


diſti af merit, The author of the Biographia Drama- 
tica ſays, that Denham's Genias broke forth in a full 


' blaze of meridian brightneſs, in that juſtly celebrated 


and admired tragedy, the Sophy, But when the writer 

afterward comes to ſpeak of it ſeparately, he does not 

point out its particular excellencies, contenting him- 

lelf alone with vindicating our poet tor having han- 

* his 3 very differently from what was done 
ol. V. 


by Baron, in his Mirza. Baron objects, that Den- 
ham has deviated from the truth of hiſtory, in mak - 
lag Abbas die in his tragedy; whereas he really ſur- 
vived ſeveral years after the murder of his ſon. This, 
« however,” it is juſtly anſwered, © is no more than 
% a licentia, portica, which has ever been conſidered as 
© warrantable ; and which, on the preſent occaſion, 
&« is made uſe of only for the ſake of dramatic juſ- 
« tice (22,)” | 


Of all Sir John Denham's poems, we need not ſay 


(-) Wood, ibid. 


col. 423. 


(22) Biographia 
Dramatica, 
vol. 1. P- 121. 


that his Cooper's Hill is the moſt celebrated. To the vol. II. p. 349. 


former opinions, which have been given of it, we 
ſhall add what has more lately been ſaid concerning it; 
and here 12 ohnſon will naturally claim our firſt a: 
tention, ** Cooper's Hill,” ſays the doctor, if it 
* be maliciouſly inſpected, will not be found without 
* its faults. The digreſſions are too long, the mora- 
& lity too frequent, and the ſentiments ſometimes ſuch 
© as will not bear a rigorous enquiry, The four verſes 
* which, fince Dryden has commended them, almoſt 
« every writer, for a century paſt, has imitated, are 
„generally known: | 


O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 

„ My great example—as it is my theme! 

«© Tho' deep, yet clear; tho? gentle, yet not dull; 
1 Strong, without rage; without o'er-flowing, full. 


© The lines are in themſelves not perfect; 
© for moſt of the words, thus artfully oppoſed, are 


_* to be underſtood fimply on one ſide of the compari- 


% fon, and metaphorically on the other; and, if there 
te be any language which does not expreſs intellectual 
operations by material images, into that language 
te they cannot be tranſlated, But ſo much meaning is 
% confined in ſo few words; the particulars of reſem- 
e blance are fo perſpicaciouſly collected, and every 
© mode of excellence ſeparated from its adjacent fault 
& by ſo nice a line of limitation; the different parts 
* of the ſentence are ſo accurately adjuſted, and the 
* flow of the laft couplet is ſo ſmooth and ſweet, that 
„ the paſſage, however celebrated, has not been 
oo praiſed above its merit. It has beauty peculiar to 
* itſelf, and muſt be numbered among thoſe felicities 
© which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, 
© but muſt arife unexpectedly in ſome hour propitious 


„ to poetry, (23).* 


(23) Lives of 
the Poets, ubi 


On the two laſt of theſe four celebrated lines, which ſupra, p. 111, 


Mr. Dryden propoſes as a problem to exerciſe the wits 
of the critics, to diſcover the reaſons why they are fo 
barmonious, the learned Greek Scholar, Lord Mon- 
boddo, has condeſcended to diſplay his critical ſkill, 
He obſerves, that it is a great beauty in verſe, when 
the monoſyllable, on which the accent 1s thrown, is a 
word that not only will bear an emphaſis, but requires 
it; ſo that the accent, which is the elevation of the 
voice upon one ſyllable of the word, and the emphaſis, 
which is the ſame clevation upon a word of a ſentence, 
in order to d:\tinguiſh it from the reſt, concur to- 
- gether, This is one of the beauties of the diſtich ia 
queſtion ; where the emphaſis, as well as the accent, 
falls upon the monoſyllables deep, clear, firong, rage, 
and fall. * But this,” adds his Lordſhip, ** is not 
«*« the only beauty of thoſe lines. For, in the firſt 
4% place, there are the antitheſes of deep and clear, gen- 
& te and dull, flrong and without rage, and full, with- 
4% out overflowing, Secondly, If theſe antitheſes had 
„been expreſſed in the ſame manner, I ſhould have 
t thought there were too many of them, and that the 
„ compoſition was too uniform. But there is only a 
«< ſimilarity in the two firſt of them; which .betovg 
carried no farther, I think, is a beauty. Aud the 
<< expreſſion of the two in the ſecond line is different, 
t not only from thoſe in the firſt, but from one ano- 
« ther. Theſe are beauties of compoſition indepen- 
« dent of the verſiſication. But, laſtly, There is a 
% farther beauty in the verſiſication, beſides that al- 
ready obſerved ; namely, that the ſecond line begins 
„ with a trochee ; that is, with an accented. Gable, 
in place of an unaccented, with which the firſt line 
„begins. This gives a flow to dhe ſecond line, very 
« gifferent from that of the firſt ; and gives a beautiful 
„variety to the whole, which otherwiſe the four an- 
« titheſes, notwichſtanding the change of expreſſion, 
Cc « would 
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on the Harmo- 
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Numbers, 


p- 151, 152. 


(26) Eſſay on 
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te would tender a little too uniform in the ſtruc⸗ 


„ture (24.)“ A 

Previouſly to Dr. [Johnſon's and Lord Monboddo's 
obſervations, other writers hare made Denham's fa- 
mous diſtich the ſubject of their enquiry. There is a 
diſquifition concerning it in Hughes's Minutes for an 
Eſſay on the Harmony of Verſe ; and another in Say's 
Efay on the Numbers of Paradiſe Loſt, But no one 
has ſo particularly conſidered the matter as the Rev, 
John Maſon, M. A. the author of a well-known and 
much-approved treatiſe on Selt-Knowledye. This 
gentleman, in a pamphlet publiſhed by him, in 1749, 
without his name, entitled, “An Eſſay on the Power 
„of. Numbers, and the Principles of Harmony, in 
% Poetical Compoſition?,” has given a ſolution of 
Dryden's Problem, which we ſhall here inſert, the 


* 2 


tract wherein it occurs being now very ſcarce, The 


ſolution, which perhaps is.the beſt that has yet been 


offered, is as follows: * 1 ſhall conclude my remarks 


* on the lambic meaſure with obſerving, that, from 
© the principles before advanced, we may be able to 
account for the peculiar elegance of that celebrated 
diſtich of Mr. Denham's, in his “ Cooper's Hill,” 
which hath. been rendered ſo famous by Mr. Dryden's 
' propoſing it as a fort ot problem to exerciſe the wits 
of grammatians to diſcover the true ſource of its 
harmony, 
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Mr. Hughes ſuppoſes that all the admired muſic of 
* theſe lines ariſes from the free and unforced quan- 
* tity of the ſyllables, the propriety of the pauſes, di- 
« verſifying the grammatical ſtructure of the ſentences, 
© tranſpoſing the order of the words, and cloſing the 
«* couplet, with the emphatical wore ; and then con- 
« cludes, if chere be any other myſiery in theſe lines, I own 
© it is beyond my ſkill io diſcover it (25). Now, I ap- 
© prehend, there is a furcher myſtery in them, which 
© indeed he was not aware of, ariſing from the order 
and quality of the poetical numbers; in the choice 
and diſpoſition of which the Poet was extremely 
* happy. For he hath introduced into theſe two lines 
« every one of the diflyllable feet; the lambic and 
« Pyrrhic in the firſt, and the Trochee and Spondee 
© in the ſecond. S0 that it hath all the advantage of 
© harmony which variety of numbers can give it. Nor 
© is he leſs happy in the diſpoſition of theſe numbers, 
For in the firſt line, excepting the fourth foot, they 
© are all Iambics: the laſt part of each falling, not 
© only on accented ſyllables, but emphatical words, 
and thoſe in contraſt too, makes the ſound and the 
« ſenſe moſt perſectly accord. The fourth place is 
poſſeſſed by a Pyrrhic, which is always an agreeable 
© movement. 

The ſecond line begins with a Trochee ; which 
© gives motion, as it were, to the river; but is im- 
© mediately checked by the Spondees and Iambics 
that alternately follow, So that the ſtately flow of 
the numbers exprefles that of the river they deſcribe. 
* And the found is flill an echo to the ſenſe. ' 
In a word, then, the beauty of this diflich con- 
fiſts in two things, viz. the elegance of the flile, and 
the harmony of the verſe. The elegance of the ſtile 
ariſes from the tranſpoſition of the words, the pro- 
priety of the pauſes, and the contraſts of the de- 
ſcription ; and the harmony of the verſe ariſes from 
the variety and diſpoſition of the numbers happily 
adapted to the emphaſis of the words, and the nature 
© of the ſubject; as I have juſt ſhewn, And this I 
© take to be a true ſolution of this poctical problem, 
© which there needs no other Adipus to unriddle than 
© a little inſight into the power of numbers and the 
« principles of verſe (26.)” ot 

Whilit ſo many encomiums have been paſſed on 
this celebrated diſtich, there is one writer who cannot 
perceive in it the leaſt degree of beauty. After ex- 
amining them with a minuteneſs and coldneſs of ver- 
bal criticiſm, which every man of taſte will regard 
with contempt, he concludes, that the lines in queſ- 
tion are equalled in ſweetneſs by many hundreds in our 
language, written both before and ſince; and that to 
atiend to them in that view would be futile. From 
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what has a'feady been produced from Dr. Johnſon, 


Lord Monboddo, and Mr. Maſon, jt, may fairly be 


collected, that the author we are ſpeaking of (Mr. 
Scott, of Amwell) underſtood but liule of the power 
and variety of poetic nuthbers, oo 
It is not to the particular diſtich fo often mentioned 
that Mr. Scott's eriticiſm is confined. He has made a 
dire and formal attack upon the whole of the 
% Cooper's Hill,” in no part of which he can diſcern 
any traces of excellence, We acknowledge, that ſeve- 
ral of his remarks are well founded, and that the poem 
has been applauded bey ond its merit: but what are 
we to think of Mr. Scott's conclufion, which is as 
follows ; There are many performances which have 
great beauties and great faults: the Sun of Genius 
„ Huminates their mountains, though their valleys ate 
© dark ; but Cooper's Hil!” is an uniform maſs of 
* dulneſs, on which that Sun has not beſtowed its 
© fainteſt irradiation (27).” In oppofition to ſo bold an 
aſſertion, it may ſafely be maintained, that there are 
ſome paſſages in the poem which will always be ad- 
mired. This is eſpecially the caſe with refpe& to che 
general deſcription of the Thames ; concerning which 
the ingenious traveller Dr. Moore, after citing the 
verſes containing it, obſerves, that * they are, beyond 
* compariſon, the nobleſt lines that were ever written 
© on a river (27).” In Prior's “ Carmen Seculare,” 
we recolle& two lines which are a manifeſt imitation, 
and no unhappy one, of Denham's diſtich : 
| © Thames, 

Wich gentle coarſe devolving fruitful ſtreams ; 

* Serene, yet ſirongz majeſtic, yet ſedate : 

Swift without 3 without terror great.“ 


On the other poems of Sir John Denham Dr. Jobn- 
ſon has made various remarks, which are worthy of 
notice. His Judicrovs compoſitions the Doctor juſtly 
condemns. * Nothing,” ſays he * is leſs exhilarating 
than the ludicrouſneſs of Denham. He does not 
* fail for want of efforis : he is familiar ; he is groſs; 
but he is never merry, unleſs the . Speech againſt 
Peace, in the Cloſe Committee,” be excepted. For 
grave burleſque, however, his imitation of Dave- 
* nant ſhews him to have been well qualified.” - 

Of his more elevated occafional poems,” adds Dr. 
Johnſon, there is 33 none that does not deſerve 
* commendation. In the verſes to Fletcher we have 
* an image that has fince been often adopted : 


* But whither am I ſtrayed? I need not raiſe 
Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe; 

* Nor is thy fame on lefler ruins built ; 

Nor need thy juſter title the foul guilt 

* Of Eaſtern Kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 

* Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and kindred, lain.” 


* After Denham, Ocrery, in one of his prologues ; 


Poets are ſultans, if they had their will; 
For every author would his brother kill.“ 


And Pope, 


Should ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne,” | 


But this is not the beſt of his little pieces: it is 
* excelled by his poem to Fanſhaw, and his elegy on 
* Cowley. His praiſe of Fanſhaw's Veiſion of Gua- 
© rini contains a very ſpritely and judicious character 
of a good tranſlator : | 

That ſervile path thou nobly doſt decline, 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

© Thoſe are the labour'd births of Qavith brains; 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains ; 

© Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrowneſs affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly ſtick at words, 

A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue, 

To make tranſlations and tranſlators too. 

They but preſerve the aſhes, thou the flame, 

© True to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame,” 


The excellence of theſe lines is the greater, as 
© the truth which they contain was not at that time 


generally known.” 
His poem on the death of — 24 was his laſt, 
performance: 


and the thoughts are 


© and, among his ſhorter works, his be 
the numbers are mulical, 
« jult (29). | 


Dr. 
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DEN HAM. DENNIS: 
Dr, Johnſon farther obſerves, that Denham ap- kind of concatenated metre he aſterwards refrained; 
© pears to have been one of the firſt that under ſtood and taught his followers the art of concluding their 


Wich regard to the“ Strength of Denham,” which liſh Poetry, that he ſeems to have been, at leaſt _ | 


Pope ſo emphatically mentions,” Dr, Johnſon remarks, us, the author of a ſpecies of compoſition that may 

that it is to be found in many lines and couplets, denominated local poetry, of which the fundamental 
which convey much meaning in few words, and ex- ſubject is ſome particular landſcape, to be tically 
hibit the ſentiment with more weight than bulk. In- deſcribed, with the addition of fuch embelliſhments 
ſtances of this are produced, by the Doctor, from our as may be ſupplied by hiftorical retroſpection, or in- 
Pvet's verſes on the Thames, on Lord Strafford, and cidental meditation; and that he is one of the writers 
on Cowley, We ſhall mention, from his other poems, that improved our taſte, and advanced our language; 
an example or two which occur to our recollettion; whom therefore we ought to read with gratitude ; 
and which, for their conciſeneſs, good ſenſe, and though, having done much, he left much to 


moral excellence, deſerve to be generally remembered, do (31). 
Books ſhould to one of theſe ſour ends conduce, Sir John Denham's Verſion of the Pſalms is now 
For Wiſdom, Piety, Delight, and Ule.” but little known, Dr. Watts * to him the honour 
: of being the beſt poet, if he had given his genius 
Again, but a juſt liberty. Yet,” adds the Doctor, his work 
For on their life no grievous burthen lies, will ever ſhine brighteſt — thoſe that have con- 
Who are well-natured, temperate, and wiſe.” fi ned themſelves to mere tranſlation. But that cloſe 


* confinement has often forbid the freedom and glo 


The riſe and * of Papal Dominion are briefly « of yerſe, and, by cramping his ſenſe, has rendered 
and ſtrongly expreſſed in the following lines: it ſometimes too obſcure for a plain Reader and 
The Fiſher to convert the world began, * the public worſhip, even though we lived in the 
The pride convincing of vain-glorious man: * days of David and Judaiſm. Theſe inconveniences 
© But ſoon his followers grew a ſovereign Lord, * he himſelf ſuſpects, and fears in the preface (32.) 

© And Peter's keys exchang'd for Peter's ſword, Notwithſtanding Dr. Watts's candour, it is plain, 
Which (till maintains for his adopted ſon from this account, that Denham's Verſion of the Pſalms 


« Vaſt patrimonies, though himſelf had none (30.)* is entitled to no great degree of attention; and, in- 
deed, ſuch we found to be the caſe, on a curſory ex- 
4 me amination, With Dr. Johnſon, therefore, we readily 
of ng, *y founded on his improvements of our agree, that in this attempt he has failed: nor do we 
numbers, Dr. Johnſon has conſidered his verſification, much differ from the doctor, when he adds, but in 
and aflerts, that it will afford that pleaſure which ( facred poetry who has ſucceeded (33) ?” 

ariſes from the obſervatiou of a man of judgment na- In Johnſon's edition of the Engliſh Poets, two poems 
turally right, forſaking bad copies by degrees, and ad- are reſtored to Denham which had not appeared in 
vancing towards a better practice, as he gains more former collections. Theſe are his © Verſes to Sir 
confidence in himſelf, In his tranſlation of Virgil, 4 Edward Howard,“ and his Elegy on the Death 
written when he was about twenty-one years of ages of Lord Haſtings (34.) They do not add a fingle 
may be ſtill found the old manner of continuing the jot to Sir John Denham's reputation. ] K 
ſenſe ungracefully from verſe to verſe ; but from this 


As one of Denham's principal claims to the regard 


* * [DENNIS (Joan), a Poet, a Political Writer, and a Critic, was born in the city 
of London, in the year 1657. His father was a ſubſtantial ſadler, and a citizen of re- 
putation ; who obſerving, as it is to be preſumed, conſiderable marks of ability in his 
ſon, determined to. give him a liberal education. Accordingly, he ſent him to Harrow- 
on-the- Hill, where he received his grammatical inſtruction, under Dr. William Horn, a 
ſchool maſter in high eſteem for piety and literature. At this place he had for his 
ſchool-fellows ſeveral young noblemen and gentlemen, who afterwards made no ſmall 
figure in the State. Among the perſons of rank, Lord Francis and Lord Charles Sey- 
mour, ſucceſſively Dukes of Somerſet, were his contemporaries at Harrow; but it does 
not appear that in his future life he ever maintained any correſpondence or connection 
with that noble family. In the eighteenth year of his age he was removed to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, where he was entered of Caius College, on the thirteenth of 
January, 1675 (a). Art this college Mr. Dennis continued till he took his Bachelor's 
Degree, which was in 1679 ; after which he became a member of Trinity-Hall, where, 
in 1683, he was admitted to the degree of Maſter of Arts (5). It is related, by the 
author of the Biographia Dramatica, that he was expelled from college, for literally 


attempting to ſtab a perſon in the dark (c). But this we cannot help regarding as a 


ſtory entirely deſtitute of foundation, For, not to mention that we have met with no 
other traces of it in all che ſevere things we have read concerning Mr. Dennis, the fact 
is abſolutely inconſiſtent with his being a member of the univerſity for more than ſeven 
years, and then quitting it, with a Maſter's Degree. 


Not ſatisfied with obtaining the beſt education his own country could afford, Mr. 


Dennis determined to improve his underſtanding, and increaſe the extent of his know- 


2 | ledge, 


the neceſſity of weir ng a tranſlation from the ſenſe in couplets, which has perhaps been rather with 
drudgery of counting lines, and interpreting fingle too mach conſtancy purſued. His rhymes are ſuch as 
words, How much this ſervile practice obſcured ſeem found without difficulty, by following the ſenſe ; 
the cleareſt, and deformed the moſt beautiful parts and are, for the moſt part as exact at leaſt as thoſe of 
of the ancient authors, may be diſcovered by a peru- other poets ; though now and then the Reader is ſhifted 
ſal of our earlier verſions ; ſome of them the works off with what he can get; nor are the ends of the 
of men well qualified, not only by critical know- verſes very carefully varied, However, concerning 
ledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, by a miſ- moſt of theſe petty faults Dr. Joknſon remarks, that 
taken ambition of exactneſs, degraded at once their they are in his firſt productions, when he was leſs 
originals and themſelves. Denham faw the better ſkiltul, or at leaſt leſs dextrous, in the uſe of words; 
way ; but has not purſued it with great ſucceſs. and that, though they had been more frequent, they 
His verſions of Virgil are not pleaſing ; but they could only have leſſened the grace, not the ſtrength, of 
taught Dryden to pleaſe better. His poetical imi- his compoſition, On the whole, the Doctor has given 
tation of Tully on Old Age,” has neither the a favourable opinion of Denham. He ſays, that he 
clearneſs of proſe, nor the ſpritelineſs of poetry.” is deſervedly conſidered as one of the Fathers of Eng- 
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ledge, by the advantages of foreign travel. Accordingly, he made the tour of Frame 
and Italy; in the courſe of which it is ſaid that his obſervations on the evil Effets 
ariling from deſpotic Government, greatly contributed to ſtrengthen in him thoſe prin- 
| ciples of Whiggiſm, and that zeal for liberty which he had early imbibed, and which 
(4) Cibber, be invariably maintained to the cloſe of his life (d). On his return to England, ſuch 
1 ſupra. a . 2 . 0 
was the opinion entertained of his accompliſhments, that he found an eaſy admiſſion 
into the company of ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men of the age for genius, wit, 
and learning. The perſons with whoſe acquaintance he was honoured, were the Earls 
of Pembroke and Mulgrave, Charles Montague, Eſq. afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
Walter Moyle, Eſq. Mr. Wycherley, and the celebrated poets Dryden, Congreve, 
Southern, and Garth. All of theſe thought highly of his talents; but, if certain ac- 
counts of him are to be credited, they had not the ſame reaſon to think well of his 
diſcretion ; his pride and paſſion hurrying him into ſcrapes which were injurious to his 
reputation. It is related, that on his firſt introduction to Charles Montague, Eſq. he 
got intoxicated with ſome very fine wines, to which he had not been accuſtomed ; and 
that theſe made him ſo very impatient of contradiftion, that, riſing on a ſudden, he 
ruſhed out of the room, and overturned the ſideboard of plate and glaſſes as he went. 
Next morning ſeeing Mr. Moyle, he told him, that in conſequence of having been fo 
much in liquor he had forgotten every thing which had happened, and deſired to know 
in what manner he went away. Why,” ſaid Moyle, “ You went away like the devil, 
(-) Biographia © and took one corner of the houſe with you (e).“ 
vol. VII. Sup. We know not whether Mr. Dennis was originally deſigned for any particular pro- 
2 feſſion. If he was, he was probably diverted from it by the company he kept; beſides 
8 which, having ſome fortune left him by an uncle, he was undoubtedly the more eaſily 
determined to devote himſelf wholly to poetry, politics, and criticiſm. It is as a Poet 
that we ſhall firſt conſider him, taking his poems in the order in which they are printed 
in his ſelect works, publiſhed by him, in two volumes, in the year 1721. The col- 
lection begins with ſome verſes on the victory at ſea, and the burning of the French 
fleet at La Hogue, in 1692; with regard to which we can only ſay, that their chief 
character is Turgidity. The paraphraſe of part of the Te Deum, in Pindaric verſe, is 
of ſuperior merit, though not entitled to any very high degree of praiſe. One of the 
beſt ſtanzas is the fifth, and there are ſome good lines in the ſixth. The ſhort Ode to 
Mr. Dryden, upon his travſlation of the Third Book of Virgil's Georgics, ſhall be in- 
ſerred get 5 as exhibiting the moſt favourable ſpecimen we could perhaps have 
ſelected of Mr. Dennis's poetical talents. Indeed, it ſtands upon a footing with many 
of the pieces which occur in the works of ſeveral of the minor poets, who have been 
allowed a place in Johnſon's Collection. We cannot ſpeak fo well of the next poem; 
which, according to the faſhion of the times, is likewiſe a Pindaric Ode, addreſſed to 
King William, and occaſioned by the battle of Aghrim, in 1691. There is poetic ſpirit 
in the twelfth ſtanza ; but the reſt is partly turgid, and partly heavy. The fix lines 
that follow, to a painter drawing a lady's picture, and entitled an epigram, are the 
carlieſt of our author's produttions, having been written in 1682. 


[4] The Sort Ode to Mr. Dryden fhall be inſerted © Commands which judgment gives, ſhe {till obeys, 
4 Both to depreſs her flight and raiſe. 
I, Thus Mercury from heav'n deſcends, 


© While mounting with expanded wings, * And to this under-world his journey bends, 
© The Mantuan ſwan unbounded heav'n explores; When Jove his dread command has giv'n ; 


While with ſeraphic ſounds he tow'ring fi But flill deſcending dignity maintains 
5 Till «© Avian 64) «hi e e As much a God upon our humble plains, 


Mankind ſtands wond'ring at his flight, As when he tow'ring reaſcends to heav'its 


© Charm'd with his muſic and his height, 
. * Which both tranſcend our praiſe; + III. 


© Nay, Gods incline their raviſh'd ears, : . 
« And tune their own 8 ſpheres 0 J „A hes R 
To his melodiaus lays, © As can alone ſuffice to prove, 


© Thou, Dryden, canſt his notes recite, : of 5 : ; 
© In modern numbers, which expreſs That the deſcends from mighty Jove : 
« Their muſic and their utmoſt might; „ © Gods! how! oy thoughts then n, and ſoar, and 
- 728 ha aac 18 rig ſucceſs, © Immortal ſpirit animates each line ! 
borer; rehica hoc, av Each with bright flame that fires our ſouls is 
II, | © crown'd, 


* Sometimes of humble rural things, * Each has magnificence of ſound, 


Thy Muſe, which keeps great Maro ſtill in fight And harmony divine, 
In Hiddle Nb cates bn ſings, * * Thus the firſt orbs in their high rounds, 


6 And Omer ber es * With ſhining pomp advance, 
1 8 : © And to their own celeſtial ſounds 


© But firlt takes time with majeſty to riſe, F * Majeſtically dance: 
. * On with eternal ſymphony they roll 
Then wi hout pride, divinely great, Each turn'd in its harmonious courſe, 


She mounts her native ſkies ; ; 4t © he Select 
© And Goddeſs-iike retains her ſtate, And OI 1 N force Ne 
When down again the flies: f PY . John Dennis 
2 vol. I. P. 
c He 22» 
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He who great Jove's artillery ap'd ſo well, 
By real thunder and true lightning fell. 

How then dar'ſt thou, with' equal danger, try 
To counterfeit the lightning of her eye? 
Painter, deſiſt, or ſoon the event may prove 
That Love 's as jcalous of his arms as Jove.” 


TS Ty ©. 27 


The prayer for the King's ſafety in the ſummer-expedition of 1692, which alſo is 
called an epigram, is totally deſtitute of the point that conflitutes epigrammatic beauty. 
This is ſucceeded by another Pindaric poem, dedicared to the memory of Queen Mary. 
The title of it is, „The Court of Death ;” and Mr. Dennis evidently aims in it at 
riſing to ſomething great; but has not ſucceeded in his attempt, having miſtaken the 
bombaſtic for the true ſublime. The ſeventh ſtanza is remarkably turgid ; and, at the 
fame time, not very intelligible. In rhe concluſion our author has ſucceeded better than 
in the beginning ; bur, upon the whole, the poem is too long, and too tedious, to be 
read with much ſatisfaction. Paſſing over the“ Paſſion of Byblis,” not ill tranſlated 
from the Ninth Buok of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, though with ſome irregularity of verfif- 
cation, we come to * The Monument: a Poem, ſacred to the immortal Memory of the 
ee beſt and greateſt of Kings, William the Third.” Of this performance the chief 
characteriſtics are undue length, extravagant panegyric, and proſaic compoſition. It is 
written in blank verſe; bur with little of that variety and 2 of which Milton 


hath given ſo beautiful an example. In fact, ſuch blank verſe as that of Dennis's is of 


very eaſy fabrication. The next production, which is entituled, © Britannia Triumphans, 
* or a Poem on the Battle of Blenheim,” is not altogether ſo tedious as the former; 
but its faults are more diſtinguiſhable than its excellencies. The blank verſe in which it 


is written has the fame defects we have juſt mentioned; many paſſages are extremely 


turgid ; and every Reader will complain that the work is too long. One thing obſery- 
able in it, ro the honour of the author, is the piety which he expreſſes through the 
whole, and from which it is apparent, that he had a great reverence for Religion. How 
good an opinion he had of the future celebrity of his performance, is evident from his 
dedicating it to Queen Anne, that it might hve with the immortality of her renown. 
Another exertion of Mr. Dennis's poetical talents was occaſioned by the battle of Ramilies, 
which he has celebrated at a very great length, in five books, compoſed likewiſe in blank 
verſe. Our author, in his dedication of this performance to Lord Halifax, calls it one of 
the boldeſt poems that has been written for ſeveral years; an afſertion that is undoubtedly 
founded on the machinery with which it abounds, and which ſeems to have been partly 
borrowed from Milton, though by no weans conducted with a {kill and judgment that 
demand approbation. In conſequence, however, of this machinery, the work, though 
faulty enough in various reſpects, does not appear fo tedious in the peruſal as moſt of 
the productions already mentioned. The two remaining poems, Which are on the Ac- 
ceſſion of King George to the Britiſh throne, and a prologue to the ſubſcribers for Julius 
Cæſar, are unworthy of particular notice (J). AF 7 
From the account we have given of Mr. Dennis's Mifeellaneous Poetry, few of our 
Readers will be diſpoſed to make it the object of their attention. Independently of its 
other deficiencies, the ſubjects to which it was devoted were not calculated to confer 
upon it any laſting degree of popularity. Political, and eſpecially panegyrical poems 
(and ſuch tor the moſt part were our author's), are only fitted to excite a temporary ad- 
miration. The virtues of a William and Mary, and the actions of a Marlborough, un- 


doubtedly deſerved to be celebrated. But it was in or near their own time chiefly that 


their applauſes would be heard with peculiar delight; nor can ut be expected that poſ- 
terity ſhould be captivated with the productions, which, in the enthufiaſm of the mo- 
ment, were eagerly read and highly prailed. Addiſon's “ Campaign” was received with 
tranſport by our anceſtors ; but faſtidious criticiſm is now diſpoſed to give it the appel- 
lation of a Gazette in rhyme. | | ä 
Mr. Dennis next comes before us as a dramatic writer, in which capacity his firſt per- 
formance was a comedy, entitled, A Plot and no Plot; or Jacobite Credulity,” and 
acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, in the year 1697 (g). The title ſhews that 
it was intended as a ſatire on the party devoted to King James. Of this play the au- 
thor of the Biographia Dramatica ſays, * that it is extremely regular, and bears teftimony 
in favour of the writer, not only as a man of wit, but as a perfect maſter of the arts of 
* the ſtage, and of the ſtrict rules of the drama (þ).* It is with ſome degree of abate- 
ment that we aſſent to this character. In the ſtory, Mr. Dennis juſtly claims the merit 
of original invention, and many of the ſcenes abound with wit; but ſeveral of the 
incidents are very abſurd and unnatural. | 
Our Author's ſecond dramatic production was“ Rinaldo and Armida,” a tragedy, 
acted at I incoln's- Inn Fields, in 1699. Not having read this piece, we mult be indebted 
for our account of it to the Biographia Dramatica ; from which we learn, that the hint 
pf the chief characters is borrowed from Taſſo's Gieruſalemme. As, however, Mr. 
You, V. : Dd | ; | Deans 
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Dennis was not ſatisfied with the manners of that great Italian, he has taken the liberty 
to change them, and to form the characters according to what he apprehended to be 
more agreeable to the ſubject. His reaſons for ſo doing he has given, not only in the 
preface to the play, but allo in the prologue. How far he has ſucceeded in his deſign 
is not mentioned. The ſcene lies on a top of a mountain in the Canaries ; and the 
muſical entertainments that accompanied the work were compoſed by Mr. John Eccles, 
excepting a chorus in the fourth act, which is borrowed from Mr. Henry Purcell's 
Froſt Scene (i). Another tragedy, © lphigenia,” was produced by our author in 1700, 
and brought on at the theatre in Little Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where it was damned (&). 
It certainly did not deſerve ſo ſevere a fate. There are undoubtedly many irregular lines 
in it, and perhaps ſome paſſages ſavour of turgidity ; bur, upon the whole, it is a 
pathetic and intereſting performance (/). It muſt not, however, be concealed that Mr, 
Dennis has derived his chief excellence from Euripides's Iphigenia in Tauris. Thence 
his ſtory is taken, and to that he is indebted for the molt ſtriking parts of his tragedy. 
Indeed, his obligations to Euripides are ſo numerous, that he ought to have openly ac- 
knowletged them; but ſo little were the Greek tragedies at that time known, by the 
wits and critics of the metropolis, that he probably thought he might ſafely afſume to 
himſelf the praiſe of greater originality than was ſtrictly his due. The ill ſucceſs with 
which his play was received upon the ſtage will eaſily be accounted for, when we reflect 
that ſubjects taken from ancient cl fic ſtory have ſeldom been popular with an Engliſh 
audience. Smith's “ Phedra and Hippolirus,” though, in various reſpects, a more 
finiſhed work than Dennis's © Iphigenia,” and ſtrongly recommended by the firſt writers 
of the age, net, nevertheleſs, with a moſt cold reception from the public. With leſs 
merit than Iphigenia,” a comedy of Mr. Dennis's, which was produced by him in 
1702. was ſomewhat more ſucceſsful ar the theatre. The title of it is,“ The Comical 
„ Gallaat, with the Amours of Sir John Falitaff.” As to the piece itſelf, we are told 
that it is no other than a very indifferent alteration of Shakſpeare's © Merry Wives of 
„ Windſor.“ When it was publiſhed, a large account was added of the taſte in poetry, 
and the cauſes of its degeneracy (. | 

In 1704, our author brought out a tragedy, entituled, “ Liberty afferted,” the ſcene 
of which is laid at Agnie (which name, he ſays, for the ſake of a better found, he has 
altered to Angie) in Canada; and the plot is an imagined one, from the wars carried on 
among the Indian nations. In the dedication to Anthony Henley, Eſq. Mr. Dennis 
owns himſelf to be indebted to that gentleman for “ the happy hint upon which it was 
formed (n).“ That part of the plot which relates to Sakia's huſband is, indeed, well 
conducted; and, in particular, the diſcovery of him in Frontenac, at the concluſion of 
the piece, is equally unexpected and intereſting ; but, on the whole, we have not read 
the play with much pleature. Upon the ſtage, it was by far the moſt ſucceſsful of all 
our author's dramatic productions; having been repreſented many times at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, with very great applauſe (o). This was probably owing, in a conſiderable 
degree, not to its own merit, but to the abuſe which is plentifully ſcattered through ' 
it upon the French nation; an abuſe, that during a ſeaſon of war, and in the enthuſialm 
of the moment, might be congenial to the feelings of the auditory ; but which never was 
proper, and now appears ridiculous. Strange things are related of the conſequence 
which Mr. Dennis aſſumed to himſelf from his tragedy. The ſeverity of the ſtrokes 
againſt the French he imagined could never be forgiven, and conſequently, that 
Louis the Fourteenth would not conſent to a peace with England, unleſs he was delivered 
up a ſacrifice to national reſentment. Nay, ſo far did he carry this apprehenſion, that 
when the Congreſs for the Peace at Utrecht was in agitation, he waited on the Duke 
of Marlborough, who had formerly been his patron, to entreat his intereſt with the 
plenipotentiaries, that they ſhould not conſent to his being pow up. With great gra- 
vity tke Duke informed him, that he was ſorry it was cut of his power to ſerve him, as 
at that time he had no connection with the miniſtry. His Grace added, that he fancied 
his caſe not to be quite ſo deſperate as he ſeemed to imagine; for that, indeed, he had 
taken no care to get #imſelf excepted in the articles of peace; and yet he could not help 
thinking that he had done the French almeſt as much damage as even Mr. Dennis 
had done. Another inſtance of our Author's terror, ariſing from his ſelf-importance 
on the ſame account, is related as follows. Having been invited down to a gentleman's 
houſe on the coaſt of Suſſex, where he was very kindly entertained, as he was walking 
one day near the beach, he ſaw a ſhip ſailing, as he imagined, towards him. Upon this, 
ſuppoſing that he was betrayed, he immediately made the beſt of his way to London, 
without even taking leave of his hoſt, whom he believed to have been concerned in the 
plot againſt him, and to have decoyed him to his houſe, with no other view than to 
give notice to the French, who had fitted out a veſſel on purpoſe to carry him off, if he 
had not luckily diſcovered their delign (p). This ſtory has been told ſomewhat dif- 
ferently by different writers (); and indeed we are far from paying it an entire credit. 
If there be any truth in it, that truth we believe to be mixed with no ſmall degree of 


exaggeration. 


3 Mr . 
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Mr. Dennis's next dramatic attempt was in a comedy, entitled,“ Gibraltar, or the 
& Spaniſh Adventure ;” and which was performed in 1705, at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane; but without ſucceſs. On the firſt night of repreſentation the actors 
exerted their abilities to the utmoſt for the ſupport of the play; but being unfavourably 
received by the audience, they "remitted their diligence on the ſecond night, and the 
piece was condemned. The ſcene of the comedy is laid in the neighbourhood of Gi- 
braltar (7). | 

on ATM and Euridice,” a maſque, which was produced by our author in_1707, 
does not appear to have been ated. Ir is printed in the“ Mule's Mercury,” for the 
month of February in that year (s). | 

In 1709, Mr. Dennis brought upon the ſtage, at Drury Lane, © Appius and Vir- 
ce ginia,“ a tragedy ; which, though not damned, was not remarkably ſucceſsful. The 
character of Appius is extravagantly drawn, and the ſentiments and language delivered 
by him are often highly bombaſtic. On the whole, we have not read this play with 
much approbation. The following lines, ſpoken by Virginia, when ſhe is urged by 
Icilius to bear a part in the propuſed aſſaſſination of Appius, have pleaſed us more than 
any others in the tragedy: 


IL 


© The Gods of every virtue are poffeſs'd ; 

'Tis the poſſeſſing all which makes them Gods. 
Not ſo are mortals, but from Heaven derive 
Thoſe, which at firſt the forming hand of Jove 
Fitted their earthly organs to receive. 

Thus man in power and intrepidity, 

And great revenge, the image is of Heaven; 
Woman in ſoft compaſſion, and in mercy. 

The nobler Virtues | admire and love, 

Which ſhine ſo bright in my Ieilius' ſoul; 

But humbly am content to practiſe thoſe 

Which fit the ſoftneſs of my ſex and temper (4). 


CCC 


Our author, for the advantage of this play, had invented a new ſpecies of thunder, 
which was approved of by the actors, and is the very fort that at preſent is uſed in the 
theatre. The tragedy, however, was coldly received notwithſtanding ſuch aſſiſtance, 
and was ated but a ſhort time. Some nights after, Mr. Dennis being in the pit, at the 
repreſentation of Macbeth, heard his own thunder made uſe of; upon which he roſe in 
a violent paſſion, and exclaimed, with an oath, that it was his thunder.“ See,“ ſaid he, 
„ how theſe raſcals uſe me! They will not let my play run; and yet they ſteal my 
6 thunder ()!“ 


Our Author's laſt production in the dramatic way, was, “ Coriolanus, the Invader of 


& his country; or, Ihe Fatal Reſentment;“ a tragedy. It is an alteration of Shake- 


ſpeare's Coriolanus; and was brought upon the ſtage at Drury Lane, in the year 1728. 
After it had been repreſented three nights, the managers, Wilks, Cibber, and Booth, 
who were not fatishgl with the profits derived from it, to the aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation of Mr. Denuis, gave out another play for the next evening. Upon this he 
publiſned his tragedy, with a flaming dedication to the Duke of Newcaſtle, at that 
time Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſehold ; in which he has given full ſcope to 
his reſentment againſt the Patentees, and eſpecially againſt Mr. Cibber. The laſt gen- 
tleman, inſtead of taking the Author's Epilogue, had ſubſtituted one of his own, which 
was ſpoken by Mrs. Oldfield. This was an additional cauſe of offence to our poet, who, 
in an advertiſement, has repreſented it as a wretched medley of impudence and nonſenſe ; 
and, indeed, it does not appear to be entitled to commendation. As Dennis's Dedica- 
tion to the Duke of Newcaltle ſtrengly diſplays the temper of the man, and relates to 
an intereſting circumſtance in his literary life, we ſhall give the greateſt part of it in a 
mote (5). Perhaps, too, it may aſford ſome hints that might not be altogether uſeleſs to 


e Lord 

LB] V ball give the greatsi part of it in a note.] * having received as injurious treatment from the 
Mu Load, * petulant deportment of two or three inſolent players, 
*I TAKE the liberty to dedicate to your Grace : as ever he formerly did at Rome from the brutal 
* The Invader of his Country,“ which is the Co- rage po ang 225 _ _. „ 
riolanus of Shakeſpeare, altered by me. And | have , Fr 0 . ec Rags No mon þ 194 
preſumed to do this without aſking your leave, be- r 


from Rome through a groundleſs jealouſy of power. 

My Lord, whea I tell the world that Coriolanus 
© has been unjuſtly baniſhed from our theatre by two 
© or three inſolent players, I am fure all thoſe will be 
apt to believe. me, Who will reflect with indigna- 
© tion and diſdain, that that Roman is not the firſt 
Nobleman whom they have audaciouſly dared to ex- 
* clude from thence, And I hope this provoking te- 
* flection will oblige your Grace to vindicate your 
on 


cauſe this is a dedication of an extraordinary nature, 
and an application to your Grace for juſtice, in a 
cauſe chat is determinable by your Grace alone, by 
virtue of your office; as all cauſes of the like na- 
ture, ever ſince | could remember, have been de- 
2 in the laſt appeal by your Giace's predeceſ- 
ors. 

* My Lord, Coriolanus throws himſelf at your 
* Grace's feet, in order to obtain juſtice of you, after 


C) Biographia 
Dramatica, ubi 
ſupra, p-136. 


(5) Ibid. p-268, 


(!) Dennis's 
Select Works, 
vol. II. D . 224 


(%) Biographia 
Dramatica, ubi 
ſupra, p. 19. 
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Lord Chamberlains, writers, and actors. Upon a review of Mr. Denham's productions 


© own Juſt right, and the Crown's undoubted prero- 


ative. 
© If the concern which I have in this cauſe were the 
only thing in queſtion, I ſhould make a conſcience 
of giving your Grace any trouble about it. But, 
my Lord, it is a cauſe of far more extenſive and 
more important conſequence, It is the noble cauſe 
of your country, in which your Grace has been ſo 


active and fo ſucceſsful, and in which this play was 


altered: it is the cauſe of Dramatic Poetry, the 
cauſe of the Britiſh Muſes, and of ail thoſe whum 
they vouchſafe to inſpire. Ir is your Grace who is 
to determine whether theſe ſhall Aouriſh tor the fu- 
ture, and do honour to Great Britain, and conſe- 
quently to augment, in ſome meaſure, the intereſt 
and power of your country ; or whether the beſt 
profeſſors of the nobleſt art, aud the art itſelf, mult 
die, It is your Grace who is to determine, whe- 
ther gentleinen who have great capacities, who have 
had the moſt generous education, who have all tneir 
lives had the beſt and the nobleſt deſigns for the ſer- 
vice of their country, and the inſtruction of man- 
kind, ſhall have their worthy labours ſupported 
and rendered eff:Ctual ro the great ends for which 
they intended them ; or whether they mult all be 
ſacrificed to two or three inſolent actors, who have 
no capacity, who have had no education, who bave 
not the leaſt concern for their country, who have 
nothing in their heads or in their hearts hut low 
thoughts, and ſordid deſigns; and yet at the ſame 
time have ſo much pride, and ſo much inſupportable 
inſolence, as to dare to fly in the face of the greateſt 
perſons in England. 

I will now lay the matter of fa& before your 
Grace, by which I believe yoa will very eaſily diſ- 
cern, that there was a conipiracy from the begin- 
ning, between the three members of this ſeparate 
miniſtry, as they are pleaſed to call themſelves, for 
the deſtruction of this play. They were engaged 
to act it the lait winter, by their words folemaly 
given, and the acting of it then bad been molt ſea- 
ſonable, when the nation was in the uneaſy expec- 
tation of a double invaſion, from Sweden on the 
North, and from Spain on the Weſt of England. 
Inſtead of keeping their words with me; they poſt- 
poned a play, that was writ in the cauſe of their 
country—in the cauſe of their Sovereign, whoſe 
ſcrvants as well as ſudjects they call themſelves, for 
the moſt abſurd and infipid trifles that ever came 
upon any ſtage, They began the winter with 
preaching up adultery to the town by the mouth of 


a dramatic prieſt, They ended it much after the 


rate at which they began it, by teaching ladies how 
they may cuckold their huſbands without the appre- 
henfion of a diſcovery ; as if any licence, or any 
patent, would bear theſe people out in debauching 
the people, or as if ſuch à practice were not ſuffi- 
cient to diſannul any patent. My Lord, in the be- 
ginning of this winter they began to rehearſe the 
Play ; atter they had diſpoſed ſome of the camick 
parts to perſons who were wholly unfit for them ; 
and maimed two of the principal tragick ſcenes to 
that degree, that I could hardly know them. After 
about five weeks rehearſal, the tenth of November 
was fixed for the acting the play. I could not pre- 
vail with them to put it off for a week longer, not- 
withſtanding it was mott apparently their intereſt 
more than mine; becauſe there was a daily expec- 
tation of the King's arrival. My Lord, when the 
tenth of November came, theſe three religious per- 
ſons were, to the wonder of all that heard of it, at- 
tacked with ſcruples of conſcience : they were in- 
formed that it was the third diy of a young author 
at the other houſe, and it would be cruel, it would 
be barbarous, to have my firſt day upon the other's 
third. Thus did theſe good-natured gentlemen take 
an occaſion from a pretended tenderneſs to exerciſe 
a real barbarity. My Lord, I was very eaſily pre- 
vailed with to put off the play; but little thought, 
at the ſame time, that they deſigned to put it off for 
a day only. I was very much ſuprized when I found 
by the bills, that the play was to be acted the very 


F next day, and that conſequently Friday was to be 
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my third day, Now, my Lord, Friday is not only 
the very worſt day of the week for an audience, but 
this was that particular Friday, when a hundred per- 
ſons, who deligned to be there, were either gone to 
meet the King, or pie aring here in town to do that 
duty which was expected from them at his arri- 
val, 
* Thus, my Lord, did theſe good, humane, tender- 
heated managers, take an occaſion to exercile a real 
barbarity upon their old acquaintance, to whom they 
and heir ſtage are more ob'ig'd thun to any writer 
in England, from a pretended tenderneſs to one who 
is a mere ſtranger to them, and from whoſe ſucce(s 
they could expect nothing but the leſſening of their 
gain. My Lord, the play was acted on Weder 
the 11th, to an audience ot near an hundred pounds, 
for ſo much they owned to me. It was favourably 
received by the audience. There did ſome malice 
appear twice; but it was immediately drowned by 
the utmoſt clamouis of applauſe. On Thurſday the 
play was acted again, to an audience of between 
fry and rhrecſcore pounds; ani on Friday to an 
audience of between fixty and ſeventy pounds. 
Conſidering the diſadvantages under which we lay, 
here were fair hopes for the future. And on Fri- 
day, after the play was done, theſe tender-hearted 
managers cauſed another to he given out, to the 
altoniſhment of the audience, the diſappointment of 
thoſe who had referved themſelves for the ſixth day, 
and the retrenching three parts in four of my profits; 
and this, contrary to an ancient rule, which has 
been always obſerved till now, by thoſe who have 
at any time had the government of a playhouſe ; and 
that is, never to give over a new play which is fa- 
vourably received by an audience as long as it brings 
charges. Ard, my Lord, nothing can be mores 
reaſonable and equitable than the obſervation of 
this rule. For ſince the Poet ventures his intereſt in 
his play, which is ſometimes his all, and his repu- 
tation into the bargain, which is his hope of future 
gain, can any thing be more juſt, than that the maſ- 
ters or managers of a play-houſe ſhould venture 
their gain upon a robablo proſpect of future profit 
the lots of which be two or three nights they will 
hardly feel, rather than by laying down a play 
abruptly, abſolutely ruin the author, who perhaps 
has —4 his part to pleaſe, 
Now, my Lord, I appeal to your Grace, if here 
was not a fair proſpect of ſucceſs for the tuture. The 
play had been acted three nights together, to a hun- 
dred, to ſixty, and to ſeventy pounds. The play 
was received the firſt night with applauſe ; the King, 
and the Court, and the Pariiament, were all com- 
ing to town, But notwithſtanding all our reaſon- 
able expectation, the managers gave out another 
play, inſolently d.clar.n , that no play was worth 
their acting any longer chan it brings a hundred 
pounds. Now, my Lord, they cannot but kno | 
that ſeveral plays which have been but indifferently 
followed the firlt days, have afterwards come to be 


admired plays, and to bring crowded audiences. . 


The beſt play which can be writ by an author wha 
has not a cabal, will hardly bring an hundred 
pounds upon the ſecond and fourth nights; and tha 
worſt that can be writ by a poetaſter wha has a cabal, 
may do a great deal more. As long as the publick 
taſte is ſo vitiated as it is at preſent, bad plays are 
like to be more crowded than good ones, So that, 
by their own declaration, as long as theſe perions 
have the management of tbe play-bouſe, there can 
be no improvement of the publick taſte : good wri- 
ters are ſure to be diſcouraged, and the art of the 
Drama, in a little time, is certain to be loſt ; and 
the art of writing is ture to be followed by the arc 
of acting. For great actors are not to be made but 
by original parts; and as it is an eterna', general 
rule, that a copy has neither the free ſpirit nor ealy 
grace of an o11ginal, ſo the copy of a copy is full 
more faint, and the ſeveral ſueceeding copies grow 
weaker ſtill the further they deſcend trom the origi- 
nal, till all lite and all reſemblance comes at laſt to 
be loſt, But if any one happens to object to him. 
that when a young man who has a talent for acting 
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for the theatre, we cannot ſpeak favourably of his dramatic abilities. That he had 4 
very high opinion of his own talents in this reſpe&, is apparent from many paſſages in 
his works, and particularly from his ſeveral dedications. In the tranſcript below, he 


aſſerts that the managers and their ſtage were more obliged to him than to any writer 


in England. Not only theſe managers, but the world in general entertained a different 
opinion. We cannot, however, help thinking that the following repreſentation of him; 
in the Biographia Dramatica, is ſomewhat too ſevere. As a dramatic author,“ ſays his 
Biographer in that work, He certainly deſerves not to be held in any confideration. 
His plots, excepting that of his“ Plot and no Plot,” which is a political play, are 
© all borrowed ; yet, in the general, not il|l-choſen. But his characters are ill-defigned 
© and unfiniſhed ; his language proſaical, flat, and undramatic; and the conduct of his 
© principal ſcenes heavy, dull, and unimpaſſioned. In ſhort, though he certainly had 
judgment, it is evident he had no execution; and ſo much better a critic is he than 
© dramatiſt, that I cannot help ſubſcribing to the opinion of a gentleman, who ſaid of 
© him, that he was the moſt compleat inſtructor for a dramatic poet; ſince he could 
© teach him to diſtinguiſh good plays by his precepts, and bad ones by his examples (w). 
In this cenſure it is forgotten, that the plot of Liberty aſſerted“ appears to have 
been an original one ; and it might have been added, that heavineſs is not always the 
characteriſtic of Mr. Dennis's language. There is, likewiſe, a circumſtance in his favour, 
which is, that he wiſhed to baniſh from the ſtage rhe praftice of making love alone the 
object of theatrical repreſentation. Accordingly, while he has not excluded it from his 
performances, he has rendered it ſubordinate to nobler paſſions. In * Rinaldo,” it 
gives place to glory; in Iphigenia,” ro Friendſhip; and in © Liberty aſſerted, to 
the public good (x). 

Before we proceed to conſider Mr. Dennis as a political writer, we ſhall advert to a 
few circumſtances relative to his private life. We have ſeen that he derived ſome for- 
tune from an uncle; but that was probably ſpent in a little time. As he wrote for 
Government when the Whigs were in power, and was patronized by Lord Halifax, 
there can be no doubt but that he occaſionally received pecuniary gratifications, either 
from the bounty or through the intereſt of that nobleman. For his poem on the battle 
of Blenheim the Duke of Marlborough rewarded him with a preſent of a hundred gui- 
neas. But, previouſly to the writing of that poem, he had experienced his Grace's pa- 
tronage in a much more important inſtance ; for the Duke had procured for him the 
Place of a waiter at the Cuſtom-houſe, worth a hundred and twenty pounds a year. 
This office he held for fix years; during which he lived ſo extravagantly, and managed 
his affairs with ſo little diſcretion, that, in order to diſcharge ſome preſſing demands, he 


was obliged to diſpoſe of his waiterſhip+ The Earl of Halifax, baving heard of his 


deſign, ſent for him, and, in the moſt friendly manner, expoſtulated with him upon 
the folly and raſhneſs of diſpoſing of his place, by which his Lordſhip told him that he 
would ſoon become a beggar. In reply, our author repreſented the exigencies to which 
he was reduced, and the importunate nature of the demands that were made upon him. 
The Earl, however, inſiſted, that, if he muſt ſell his place, he ſhould reſerve to himſelf 
an annuity out of it for a conſiderable term of years; ſuch a term as his Lordſhip 
thought Mr. Dennis was not likely to ſurvive. Nevertheleſs, he did outlive it; and was 


comes to act a part of which he has ſeen neither * from the ſtage, I appeal to your Grace, whether it 
the copying nor original actor, that part is to him is worth while io turn poetry, which is the nobleſt, 
an original one. To him I anſwer, that moſt of our * and perhaps the only oigiual branch of the Britiſh 
poets having had either the addreſs or the weaknels, learning, out of the . nation, only to advance the 
1 leave it to your Grace to determine which, to * lucre of three actors. 

wiite to the manners and the talents of ſome parti- * Thus, my Lord, have I laid this cauſe before 
cular actors, it ſeems to me to be abſolutely im- your Grace; not without flattering myſelt, that I 
poſſible, with ſubmiſſion io your Grace's judgment, have fully made it appear to you, that I have been 
that any actor can become an admirable original, uſed with extreme injuſtice by the managers of the 
by playing a part which was writ and defigred for play-houſe. Before this play came upon the (tage, 
another man's particular talent. it had the approbation ot ſome of the very belt judges 
* Thus have I laid before your Grace the reaſons in England, who are fo, and are un.vertally acknow- 
why the conduct of the preſent managers muſt de- * ledged to be ſo, and who are too exalted both by 
ſtroy the very ſpecies of dramatick poets and players, their high ſtations, ard the greatneſs of their minds, 
And theſe reaſons, which 1 hope are clear iv them- to fay a thing to me, which they did not think, I 
lelves, are confirmed by infallible experience: it * have had this play long enough by me to form as 
being evident from fact, that all our principal dra» true and as ſure a judgment of it myſelt as any one 
matick poets and players have been formed while * can do who underſtands poetical matters no better 
our theatres were under the Lord Chamberlain's * than myſelf. And as a man who is oppteſſed is 
regulation; and that both writing and acting have © allowed to ſpeak truth in his own behalt, 1 humbly 
gradually fallen off ſince the players have pretended “ conceive, that nothing comparable to it has been 
to exclude him from his juriſdiction over them. produced at the theatre in Drury-Lane, ſince theie 
And, my Lord, it is a melancholy thing to con- 1 had the management of it, not excepting 
ſider, that there is not at preſent in Great Britain * Mr. Cibber's “ Heroick Daughter,” who, for aught I 
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one promiſing genius, or promiſing actor, growing * know, may be more heroic than the daughter of 
up for the ſtage. * Corneille; but there is this remarkable ditletence 
As every branch of poetry in England muſt fall „between them, that Corneille's is beauuful and ſpi- 
© with the dramatic, there being here no conſtant * rited, and Mr. Cibber's ugly and infipid (2). 

* vifible encouragement for poets,. but what is derived | | 
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expoſed in his old age to the diſtreſſes of great poverty (y). To the kindneſs of the Earl 
of Halifax, in the affair of the annuity, our Author refers in the dedication of his 
poem on the Battle of Ramillies, in which he ſays, © I have lately had very great obliga- 
* tions to your Lordſhip. You have been pleaſed to take ſome care of my fortune at 
© a time when I moſt wanted it, and had leaſt reaſon to expect it from you Ga), With 
ſach a diſpoſition as Mr. Dennis poſſeſſed, it is not ſurprizing that he was often liable 
to arreſts from his creditors. An inſtance of Sir Richard Steele's friendſhip to him in 
this reſpect he is ſaid to have ill-repaid. Sir Richard, if the ſtory be true, once became 
bail for him, and afterwards was arreſted on his account ; but, when he heard of it, he 
only exclaimed, ** *Sdeath ! why did he not keep out of the way, as I did (a) ? In 
the latter part of our poet's life, he reſided within the verge of the Court, for the ſecu- 
rity of his perſon. However, one Saturday night, he happened to ſaunter to a public- 
houſe, which, in a ſhort time, he diſcovered to be out of the Verge. As he was ſitting 
in an open drinking-room, a man of a ſuſpicious appearance entered, about whom Mt. 
Dennis imagined there was ſomething that denoted him to be a bailiff. Being ſeized with 
a panic, he was afraid that his liberty was now at an end, and fat in the utmoſt ſolici- 
tude ; but durſt not offer to ſtir, leſt he ſhould be ſeized upon. After an hour or two 
had pafied in this painful anxiety, at laſt the clock ſtruck twelve; when Mr. Dennis, 
addreſſing himſelf to the ſuſpected perſon, cried out in an extacy, © Now, Sir, Bailiff 
or no Bailiff, 1 don't care a farthing for you—you have no power now.” The man 
was aſtoniſhed at his behaviour; and, when it was explained to him, was ſo much af- 
fronted with the ſuſpicion, that, had not our Author been protected by his age, he 
would probably have ſmarted for his miſtaken opinion (5). Such are the diftreſles and 
terrours to which imprudence and extravagance are liable. | 

On Mr. Dennis's character as a political writer it is not neceſſary to enlarge. It is 
probable that, in this capacity, he may have been the author of ſeveral tracts, which 
are now forgotten, and with regard to which there would be no utility in endeavouring 
to reſcue them from oblivion. In his ſele& works are inſerted the productions of this 
kind which he himſelf thought of the moſt conſequence, and the moſt worthy of pre- 
ſervation ; and of theſe we ſhall take ſome flight notice. The firſt of them was pub- 
liſhed in 1702, and is an anſwer to a diſcourſe of the famous, or rather infamous, Henry 
Sacheverell, called, ** The Political Union.” Mr. Dennis's piece is entituled, © Prieſtcraft 
© Dangerous to Religion and Covernment;” and is a candid and maderate defence of 
Low-church priaciples and of toleration. Sacheverell's Diſcourſe afforded an ample fore- 
taſte of that violent and factious ſpirit which afterwards occaſioned ſo much diſturbance in 
the kingdom. The Low-churchmen he diſtinguiſhes by the appellations of Falſe and 
„ Perfidious Members, Shuffling Teachers, Latitudinarians, Sots and Bigots, Apoſtates 
% and Renegadoes, Falſe Traitors, Crafty, Faithleſs, Inſidious Perſons ;” while the terms 
he beſtows on the Diſſenters are,“ Villains, Swarms of Sectaries, Robbers, Vipers, 
% Boars, Beaſts, Devils, Traitors, Baſtard Spawn of a Popiſh Party, Propagators of 
“ Schilm, Pandars of a curſed Train, and Sharers in Villainy and Rebellion (c).“ It is 
to the honour of the preſent times, that bigotry, though ſufficiently active in many a 
breaſt, and often accompanied with no ſmall degree of malignity, does not now deſcend 
to ſuch illiberal and reproachful language. 

In 1503, Mr. Dennis printed © A Propoſal for putting a ſpeedy End to the War, by 
„ ruiving the Commerce of the French and Spaniards, and ſecuring our own, without 
& any additional Expence to the Nation (4).“ The ſcheme was, to form ſuch a junc- 
tion of the Engliſh and Dutch Fleets, and ſuch a combination and diſpoſition of a large 
number of ſmaller armed veſſels, as ſhould effectually carry into execution the purpoſe 
intended. Our Author has explained his project with ſufhcient ingenuity ; but, like 
many other projects, which voluntary politicians have been ſo ready to contrive for the 
public good, it met with no degree of regard. Indeed, the views and meaſures of the then 
ſubliſting miniſtry were more direfted to exertions by land than at ſea, 

Mr. Dennis, in 1711, produced“ An Eſſay upon Public Spirit; being a Satire, in 
& Proſe, upon the Manners and Luxury of the Times, the chief Sources of our preſent 
« Partics and Diviſions (e).“ The definition given of public Spirit is, that it is“ the 
“ ardent love of one's country, affecting us with a zealous concern for its honour and 
« intereſt, and inſpiring us with reſolution and courage to promote its ſervice and glory.” 
Our Author has juſtly called his eſſay a ſatire in proſe; for it is a violent and not very 
judicious declamation againſt the vices of his own age, in contraſt with the virtues of 
our remote anceſtors. Ir is pleafant to obſerve with what zeal he expreſſes himſelf in 
praiſe of frugality and ceconomy, to which he paid ſo little regard in his own perſon. 
We think, however, that we diſcover in his tract the ſignatures of upright and bene- 
volent intention, though mixed with too much ſeverity. 


The laſt production of Mr. Dennis's, which we have to mention under the preſent 
department of our article, appeared in the beginning of King George the Firſt's reign, 
and is entituled, © Prieftcraft diſtinguiſhed from Chriſtianity ().“ This, perhaps, may 


rather be conſidered as a theological than a political work. Our Author diſplays in it a 
L very 
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very conſiderable knowledge of Divinity, as it was then explained, and as it till con- 
tinues to be underſtood by the majority of believers. His views of the general nature 
and defign of Chriſtianity are rational and manly. * Charity,” ſays he, being the only 
« Virtue that m_ in Heaven, he who has not been habituated to it on Earth, would go 
© thither like a ſtranger to a remote country, whoſe language and cuſtoms are both un- 
© known to him, and entirely different from his own; and where by conſequence he 
© could neither keep any company, nor find any pleaſure.” The Diſcourſe is ſo far of 
a political nature, as it was principally intended to expoſe thoſe high claims of Church- 
men, and thoſe arbitrary principles of government, which were hoſtile to the ſpirit of 
toleration, to the cauſe of liberty, and the intereſts of the Houſe of Hanover. 

We are now to conſider Mr. Dennis in his critical capacity, in which he ſo frequently 
excrted himſelf, that he came to be called the Critic, by way of diſtinction. For ſul- 
taining this character he was well qualified by his Knowledge, Learning, and Judg- 
ment. He maintained it, likewiſe, with conſiderable reputation for ſome time; but the 
misfortune was, that, at length, he diſplayed his talents in this view with ſo much 
ſeverity (we had almoſt ſaid malignity), and againſt men of ſuch eminence and ſuperi- 
ority, that they ſucceeded in reducing him to a low degree of eſtimation with the puh- 
lick. It was early that our Author began to ſhew his critical abilities. The firſt-public 
proof of them of which we have any information, was exhibited in his Obſervations on 
Blackmore's Prince Arthur ; the third edition of which poem was printed in 1696. Mr. 
Dennis had here, without doubt, ſufficient ſcope for a variety of ſtrictures; but what 
was particularly advanced by him we are not able to ſay, as both the, poem and the 
criticiſm are now buried in oblivion, That he did not tranſgreſs the bounds of good 
manners in his remarks, is probable from his afterwards correiponding with Sir Richard 
Blackmore on very friendly terms (g). 

In the year 1696 or 1697, he publiſhed © Letters upon ſeveral Occaſions.” Theſe 
Letters were written partly by himſelf, and partly by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Wycherley, Mr. 
Moyle, and Mr. Congreve. The ſubjects of them are in ſome degree miſcellaneous ; 
but chiefly critical; and, among other things, they contain Mr. Congreve's Obſerva- 
tions concerning Humour in Comedy (). It is proper to take notice, that this was not 
a ſurreptitious publication ; but appeared with the conſent of the gentlemen concern- 
ed (i). A very high opinion of our Author was at this time entertained by Dryden and 
Congreve. lu 1701, he gave to the public a critical diſcourſe, entituled, © The Ad- 
% yancement and Reformation of modern Poetry.” ' his tract is divided into two parts; 
the deſign of the firſt of which is to ſhew, that the principal reaſon why the ancients 
excelled the moderns in the greater poetry, was, becauſe they mixed Religion with 
Poetry. In the ſecond, Mr. Dennis endeavours to prove, that by joining Poetry with 
the Religion revealed to us in Sacred Writ, the modern poets might equal the ancient. 
Whether he has entirely ſucceeded in the poſitions he maintains may, perhaps, be 
doubtful. But it muſt, at the ſame time, be acknowledged that he has ſupported them 
with ingenuity and ability, and that his performance is the reſult of much ſtudy and 
reflection. 

In the beginning of the year 1704, our Author diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an antagoniſt 
of the famous Jeremy Collier. That gentleman had made his firſt attack upon the ſtage 
in 1698; but, upon occaſion of the great ſtorm which happened on the 27th of Novemz 
ber, 1703, he renewed his attack, in a pamphlet, intituled, © A Difſualive from the 
4 Play-houſe ; written by way of Letter to a Perſon of Quality.“ The deſign of this 
Piece was to repreſent the tempeſt as a judgment upon the nation for the enormities 
of the theatre (4). A ſentiment fo extravagant and ſuperſtitious excited Mr. Dennis's 
indignation, and produced from him“ The Perſon of Quality's Anſwer to Mr. Collier's 
« Letter: containing a Defence of a regulated Stage.” This tract is ironical ; in which 
mode of writing our critic has not been remarkably ſucceſsful. Several things, how- 
ever, are advanced by him that are ſenſible and ſpirited ; and he has had the prudence 
to confine himſelf to the vindication of a theatre under proper regulations; freely giv 
ing up the licentiouſneſs and profanenels by which it had formerly becn fo greatly 
diſhonoured (0). | 

In 1706, our Author publiſhed “ An Eflay on the Operas, after the Italian manner, 
* which are about to be eſtabliſhed on the Engliſh Stage: with ſome Reflections on the 
1% Damage which they may bring to the Public.” Mr. Cibber afferis, that Mr. Dennis, 
in this Eſſay, has ſhewn, with an irreſiſtible force, the extreme danger that a generous 
nation is expoſed to, by too much indulging effeminate muſic (n“). Undoubtedly, he 
has advanced many ſtrong and important ſentiments upon the ſubje& ; but, on the 
Whole, he has, in our opinion, carried the matter too far. Bis violent declamation 
againſt operas and muſic is not ſufficiently juſtified by reaſon and experience. Such 
declamation was partly the faſhion of the A? eminent writers of the time; and they 
had ſome canſe for reſentment, in the cold reception that had been given to more valu- 
able and manly performances. Our Author declares, however, in his preface, that his 
Treatiſe is only levelled againſt thoſe operas which are entirely muſical z fince thoſe 
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which are dramatical may be partly defended by the examples of the ancients. In the 
poſtſcript, he celebrates, with great exultation, and in the higheſt ſtrains of panegyric, 
the conduct of a young lady of the firſt quality, equally famous for her beauty, her ſpi- 
rit, and her virtue, who, to the glory of her own ſex, and the ſhame of ours, had 
lately given very ſtrict orders, that the Julius Cæſar of Shakſpeare, which was aQted 
at her requeſt, ſhould be done without any performance either of ſinging or dancing. 
This Lady appears to have been one of the daughters of the Duke of Marlborough (3). 

Another of Mr. Dennis's critical publications, the exact time of the firſt edition of 
which we are not able to aſcertain, but which is preſerved in his Select Works, was, 
© The Grounds of Criticiſm in Poetry (o).“ This tract is evidently a proſecution of the 
ſentiments which he had maintained in his“ Advancement and Reformation of modern 
% Poetry,” and is entitled to conſiderable praiſe in the ſame view. The grand point 
he infiſts upon 1s the immenſe ſcope which Religion affords for poetic excellence. Under 
the word Religion he includes the whole ſyſtem of ſupernatural machinery, the intro- 
duction of ſuperior beings, and all the noble fictions, ſentiments, addreſſes, and images, 
that may be derived from the knowledge of Revelation. That poets may hence be 
enabled to enrich their compoſitions in a very high degree, and that the deſcriptions of 
the Deity which are given in the Sacred Writings may be of peculiar advantage to them, 
cannot juitly be denied. Epic poetry, unleſs it looks beyond the preſent world, and 
the mere ſcenes of human affairs, can never ſupport its true dignity. 

In the beginning of the year 1711, our Author produced another tract, which added 
farther to his reputation—as a judicious critic; we mean, his three © Letters on the 
* Genius and Writings of Shakſpeare (p).” In theſe letters he has drawn the poetical 
character of our immortal Dramatiſt with ſagacity and judgment; and, in treating upon 
his learning, he has ſtrongly ſupported the ſame opinion which hath fince ſo ably, and 
ſtill more deciſively, been maintained by Dr. Farmer. 

Thus far Mr. Dennis purſued his critical enquiries, without giving any peculiar 
offence. He might, indeed, occaſionally deliver with freedom his ſentiments concerning 
the writings of his contemporaries, and in ſome few inſtances might expreſs himſelf with 
ſeverity. But ſtill he did not run into ſuch exceſſes as to get involved in any material 
perſonal controverſy. In the works already mentioned, the attack upon Mr. Collier 
excepted, he has ſtated his opinions with moderation and candour. But henceforward 
we mult view him in another light. 

It was in 1711, ſoon after the commencement of the Spectator, that he began his 

hoſtilities with Addiſon, Steele, and Pope. He imagined himſelf to be attacked ſo early 
as in the very ſecond or third number of that paper; and was particularly diſpleaſed 
with the thirty-ninth and fortieth numbers, in which a doctrine was advanced, with re- 
gard to poetical juſtice, very different from what he had always maintained, Accord- 
ingly, he addreſſed a letter to the Spectator on the ſubjeR, at the concluſion of which 
he ſays: “ Thus have diſcuſſed the buſineſs of poetical juſtice, and ſhewn it to be 
* the foundation of all tragedy; and therefore whatever perſons, whether ancient or 
„ modern, have written dialogues which they call tragedies, where this juſtice is not 
„ obſerved, thoſe perſons have entertained and amuſed the world with romantic lamen- 
© table tales, inſtead of juſt tragedies, and of lawful fables ().“ That our critic was 
extremely anxious in ſupport of this point, is apparent from ſeveral other parts of his 
works. He has particularly infiſted upon it in a letter to Sir Richard Blackmore (r) on 
the moral and concluſion of an epic poem; and it would be denying Mr. Dennis his juſt 
praiſe were we not to ſay, that he has conducted his arguinent with great ingenuity and 
ability. Indeed, his reaſoning ſeems better adapted to epic poetry than to tragedy ; the 
latter of which could not always be reduced to the ſtrict rules of poetical juſtice without 
deſtroying ſome of the nobleſt ſubjects of theatric repreſentation. Nature and Shakſpeare 
declare againſt ſuch rigid laws of dramatic compoſition, © Whatever pleaſure,” ſays Dr. 
Johnſon, there may be in ſeeing crimes puniſhed, and virtue rewarded, yet, ſince 
* wickednels often proſpers in real life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give it proſ- 
perity on the ſtage. For if poetry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws broken 
by exhibiting the world in its true form? The ſtage may ſometimes gratify our wiſhes ; 
but, if it be truly the mirror of life, it ought to ſhew us ſometimes what we are to 
expect (5). 
Another object which the Spectator afforded Mr. Dennis for the exercife of his criti- 
cal ſkill, was preſented by the illuſtrations in the ſeventieth and ſeventy-fourth numbers 
of the famous old ballad of Chevy Chace. In theſe Illuſtrations Mr. Addiſon had ex- 
ceeded the juſt bounds of encomium. It is not ſurprizing, therefore, that Mr. Dennis 
ſhould have the advantage over him; though the ſubject was ſcarcely important enough 
to deſerve an elaborate diſcuſſion of nearly thirty pages (#). | | | 

A farther attack upon the Spectator was particularly levelled at Sir Richard Steele. 
That gentleman, it is ſaid, had promiſed our critic to take ſome opportunity of men- 
tioning his works in publick with advantage, and thereby of promoting his reputation. 
It, however, unfortunately happened, that Mr, Addiſon, who, perhaps, knew — 
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of Sir Richard's engagement, quoted, in his paper upon Laughter, the two following 


lines, which he calls humourous and well-expreſſed, from Mr. Dennis's Tranſlation of 
a ſatire of Boileau's : 


© Thus one fool lolls his tongue out at another, 
And ſhakes his empty noddle at his brother.” 


Miſtaking this quotation for the performance of Sir Richard Steele's promiſe, our Au- 
thor publiſhed a letter to the Spectator full of reſentment, and which ſtrongly marks the 
irritability of his diſpofition. What particularly diſpleaſed him was, that ſome far ſu- 
perior ſpecimen was not exhibited of his poetic excellence ; and he pointed out a paſ- 
ſage in his poem on the Battle of Ramillies, which he thinks might have been preferred 
to the forementioned couplet (u). | 
Mr. Dennis's conteſt with the Spectator was ſpeedily followed by his attack upon 

Mr. Pope; occaſioned by the publication of the © Effay on Criticiſm,” In that eſſay 
were the following lines, which our Author conſidered as having a reference to him- 
ſelf ; | 

© *Twere well might Critics ſtill this freedom take, 

© But Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak : 

And ſtares tremendous with a threatening eye, 

© Like ſome fierce tyrant in old tapeſtry.” 


He imagined Pimſelf, likewiſe, to be ſtruck at in this couplet: 


© Some have at firſt for Wits, then Poets paſt, 
© Turned Critics next, and proved plain fools at laſt (20). 


Upon theſe provocations he wrote a pamphlet, of which Dr. Johnſon ſays, that it is 
ſuch as rage might be expected to dictate. In a few inſtances his ſtrictures were juſt 
but in general his defire to do miſchief was greater than his power. The only extenu- 
ation of the perſonal abuſe he threw out againſt Mr. Pope was his conviction of that 
Gentleman's having given the firſt offence. © Thus,“ obſerves Dr. Johnſon, © began the 
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© hoſtility between Pope and Dennis, which, though ſuſpended for a ſhort time, never 


was appeaſed. Pope ſeems, at firſt, to have attacked him wantonly; but, though he 
© always profeſſed to deſpiſe him, he diſcovers, by mentioning him very often, that he 
© felt his force or his venom (x).” | 

Not again to return to this quarrel, we ſhall here take notice, that Mr. Dennis after- 
ward criticized ſeveral of Mr. Pope's other poems; but without ſucceſs. That hence a 
place ſhould be affigned to him in the“ Dunciad,” is no more than what might have 
been expected. In that poem he is thus introduced: 


© She ſaw flow Philips creep like Tate's poor page, 
© And all the mighty mad in Denaiv' rage.” 


And again, 


© Ah, Dennis! Gildon, ah! what ill-ſtarr'd rage 
© Divides a friendſhip long confirm'd by age? 

© Blockheads with reaſon wicked Wits abhor, 

© But Fool with Fool is barb'rous civil war. 
Embrace, embrace, my ſons ! be foes no more | 
© Nor glad vile Poets with true Critics' gore (5). 


Dennis endeavoured to retort upon his antagoniſt by writing againſt the © Rape of 
© the Lock.” It was remarked by him, that the machinery is ſuperfluous ; and that, 
by all the buſtle of preternatural operation, the main event is neither haſtened nor re- 
tarded. * To this charge, ſays Dr. Johnſon, © an efficacious anſwer is not eaſily made. 
© The Sylphs cannot be faid to help or to oppoſe ; and it muſt be allowed to imply ſome 
© want of art, that their power has not been ſufficiently intermingled with the action. 
© Other parts may likewiſe be charged with want of connection (z).“ But whatever faults 
either the ſagacity or the acrimony of Dennis could point out in the poem, they were not 
worthy of being mentioned in compariſon with its excellencies. Indeed, the opinion of 
the publick was already ſettfed, and the © Rape of the Lock” was no longer at the mercy 
of criticiſm (a). | 1 | 

In the year 1713, Mr. Addiſon's Cato was produced upon the ſtage with a degree of 
applauſe which, we believe, was never before given to any dramatic compoſition, But 
though the play was acted in the cauſe of Whiggiſm, and Dennis himſelf was ſo zeal- 
ous a Whig, he could not bear the ſucceſs with which it was attended. That in this 
he was actuated by perſonal animoſity, cannot be denied; ſiuce it is acknowledged by 
himſelf, in a letter to the Duke of Buckingbam. In that letter, he declares that the 
motive which induced him to write his Remarks upon Cato was, his having been at- 
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tacked in ſeveral numbers of the Spectator (6). His principle of action we condemn ; 
but the abilities with which he has executed his purpoſe are unqueſtionable. * He 
* found,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, and ſhewed many faults : he ſhewed them, indeed, with 
anger; but he found them with acuteneſs, ſuch as onght to reſcue his criticiſm from 


oblivion.? 


In conformity to ſo great an authority, we ſhall inſert the Doctor's account 


of it below [C]. Under this attack of Dennis, Addiſon thought proper to maintain an 


[C] We ſhall infert the Doctor's account of it below.) 


It 1s as follows; with the omiſſion of | ſhort paſſage, 


already quoted, concerning poetical ju 
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ice: A defe- 
rence is to be paid to a general applauſe, when it 
appears that that applauſe is natural and ſpontaneous; 
but that little regard is to be had to it, when it is 
affected and artificial, Of all the tragedies which in 
his memory have had vaſt and violent runs, not one 
has been excellent; few have been tolerable ; moſt 
have been ſcandalous. When a poet writes a tra- 
gedy, who knows he has judgement, and who feels 
he has genius, that poet preſumes upon his own me- 
rit, =o | ſcorns to make a cabal, That — * come 
coolly to the repreſentation of ſuch a tragedy, with- 
out any violent expectation, or delufive imagination. 
or invincible prepoſſeſſion; that ſuch an audience is 
liable to receive the impreſſions which the poem 
ſhall naturally make, in them, and to judge by their 
own reaſon and their own judgments, and that rea- 
ſon and judgment are calm and ſerene, not formed 
by nature to make proſelytes, and to controul and 
lord it over the imaginations of others. But that 
when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he has 
neither genius nor judgment, he has recourſe to the 
making a party, and endeavours to make up in in- 
duſtry what is wanting in talent, and to ſupply by 
poetical crait the abſence of poetical art : that ſuch 
an author is humbly contented to raiſe men's paſ- 
ſions by a plot without doors, ſince he deſpairs of 
doing it by that which he brings upon the * 
That party and paſſion, and prepoſſeſſion, are cla- 
morous and tumultuous things, and ſo much the 
more clamorous and tumultuous by how much the 
more erroneous : that they domineer and tyrannize 
over the imaginations of perſons who want judge- 
ment, and ſometimes too of thoſe who have it; and, 
like a fierce outrageous torrent, bear down all op- 
poſition before tuhem.“ 

* He then condemns the neglect of poetical juftice ; 


which is always one of his favourite principles.” 


© *Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet, by 
the exact diltribution of poetical juſtice, to imitate 
the Divine Diſpenſation, and to inculcate a particu- 
lar Providence. is true, indeed, upon the ſtage 
of the world, the wicked ſometimes proiper, and the 
guinleſs ſuffer, But that is permitted by the Gover- 
nor of the world, to ſhew, from the attribute of 
his infinite juſtice, that there is a compenſation in 
tuturity, to prove the 1:nmortality of the human ſoul, 
and the certainty of future rewards and puniſhments. 
But the pcetical perſons in tragedy exiſt no longer 
than the reading, or the repieſentation; the whole 
extent of their entity is circumſcribed by thoſe ; and 
therefore, during that reading or repreſentation, 
according to their menits or demerits, they muſt be 
puniſhed or 1ewarded. If this is not done, there is 
no impartial diſtribution of poetical juſtice, no in- 
{tructive lecture of a particular Providence, and no 
imitation of the Divine Ditpenſition, And yet the 
author of this tragedy does net only run counter to 
this, in the fate of his principal character; but every 
where, throughout it, makes virtue ſuffer and vice 
triumph : for not only Cato is vanquiſhed by Cæſar, 
but the treachery and perfidiouſneſs of Syphax pre- 
vails over the honeſt ſimplicity and the eredulity of 
Tuba ; and the fly ſubtlety aud diſſimulation of Por- 
tius over the generous frankneſs and openheartedneſs 
of Marcus.“ 

* Dennis object, to the characters that they are not 


natural, or teaſonable; but as heroes and heroines 
are not beings that are ſeen every day, it is hard to 
nud upon what principles their conduct ſhall be tried. 
It is, however, not uſeleſs to conſider what he ſays 
of the manner in which Cato receives the account 
of his ſon's death.” 


Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, one 


* jot more iu nature than that of his ſon and Lucia 
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in the third. Cato receives the news of his ſon's 
death not only with dry eyes, but with a fort of ſa- 
tis faction; and in the ſame page ſheds tears for the 
calamity of his country, and does the ſame thing in 
the next page upon the bare apprehenſion of the 
danger of his friends, Now, fince the love of one's 
country is the love of one's countrymen, as I have 
ſhewn upon another occaſion, I defire to aſk theſe 
queſtions : of all our countrymen, which do we love 
mot, thoſe whom we know, or thoſe whom we 
know not? And of thoſe whom we know, which 
do we cheriſh moſt, our friends or cur enemies? 
And of our friends, which are the deareſt to us, 
thoſe who are related to us, or thoſe who are not? 
And of all our relations, for which have we moſt 
tendernefs, for thoſe who arc near to us, or for thoſe 
who are remote? And of our v@r relations, which 
are the neareſt, and conſequently the deareſt to us, 
our offspring or others? Our offspring moſt cer- 
tainly ; as Nature, or in other words Providence, 
has wiſely contrived for the preſervation of mankind, 
Now, does it not follow, from what has been ſaid, 
that for a man to receive the news of his ſon's death 
with dry eyes. and to weep at the ſame time for the 
calamities of his country, is a wretched affectation, 
and a miſerable inconſiſtency ? Is not that, in plain 
Engliſh, to receive with dry eyes the news of the 
deaths of thoſe for whoſe ſake our country is a name 
ſo dear to us, and at the ſame time to ſhed tears for 
thoſe for whole ſakes our country is not a name ſo 
dear to us?“ 

But this formidable aſſailant is leaſt reſiſtible when 
he attacks the probability of the action, and the 
reaſonableneſs of the plan. Every critical reader 
muſt remark, that Addiſon has, with a ſcrupulofity 
almoſt unexampled on the Engliſh ſtage, confined 
himſelf in time to a ſingle day, and in place to ri- 
gorous unity. The ſcene never changes, and the 
whole action of the play paſſes in the great hall of 
Cato's houſe at Utica, Much therefore is done in 
the hall, for which any other place had been more 
fit; and this impropriety altords Dennis many hints 
of merr'ment, and opportunities of triumph. The 
paſlage is long: but as ſuch diſquiſitions are not com- 
mon, and the objections are ſkilfully—formed and 
vigoroufly urged, thoſe who delight in critical con- 
troverſy will not think it tedious. 

Upon the departure of Portius, Sempronius makes 
but one foliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax, 
and then the two politicians are at it immediately, 
They lay their heads together, with their ſauff- 
boxes in their hands, as Mr. Bays has it, and league 
it away. But in the midſt of that wiſe ſcene, Sy- 
phax ſeems to give a ſeaſonable caution to Sem- 
pronius: 

© Syph. But is it true, Sempronius, that your ſenate 


* Is call'd together? Gods! thou mull be cautious, 
Cato has piercing eyes. 


There 1s a great deal of caution ſhewn, indeed, in 
meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on their 
plot againſt him. Whatever opinion they have of 
his eyes, I ſuppoſe they had none of his ears, or 
they would never have talked at this fooliſh rate ſo 
near: , 


Gods! thou muſt be cautious. 


Oh, yes ! very cautious; for if Cato ſhould over- 
hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Cæſar 
would never take you; no, Cæſar would never take 
you. 

When Cato, Act II. turns the ſenators out of the 
hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with the 


reſult of their debates, he appears to me to do a thing 
which is neither reaſonable nor civil. Juba might 
certainly have better been made acquainted with the 
reſult of that debate in ſome private aparumenc of the 

8 palace. 
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Pope, however, was ſo much affected at the ill treatment of his friend, 
that he took upon him to avenge his cauſe; which he did in a pamphlet, entituled, 
he 


palace. But the Poet was driven upon this abſurdity 
to make way for another; ard that is, to give Juba 
an opportunity to demand Marcia of her father, 
But the quarrel and rave of Juba and Syphax, in 
the ſame act, the I,avettives of Syphax againſt the 
Romans and Cato; the advice that he gives Juba, 
in her father's hall, to bear away Marcia by force; 
and his brutal and clamorous rage upon his refuſal, 
and at a time when Cato was ſcarce out of ' fight, 
and perhaps not out of hearing; at leaſt, ſome of his 
guards or domeſticks muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to 
be within hearing; is a thing that is ſo far from being 
pt bable, that it is hardly poſſible, 
* Sempro ius, in the ſecond act, comes back once 
more in the ſame morning to the governor's hall, to 
carry on the conſpiracy with Syphax againſt the 
overnor, his country, and his family: which is fo 
Repid, that ir is below the wiſdom of the O—'s, 
the Mac's, and the Teague's; even Euſtace Com- 
mins himfelf would never have gone to Juſtice-hall, 
to have conſpired againſt the government, It ot- 
ficers at Portſmouth ſhould lay their heads together, 
in order to the carrying off — G —'s niece or 
daughter, would they meet in J- G—'s hall, to 
carry on that conſpiracy? There would be ao ne- 
ce ſſity for their meeting there, at leaſt till they came 
to the execution of their plot, becauſe there would 
be other places to meet in. There would be no 
probability that they ſhould meet there, becauſe there 
would be places more private and more commodious. 
Now there ought to be nothing in a tragical action 
but what is neceſſary or probable, * 
But treaſon is not the only thing that is carried on 
in this hall: that and love, and philoſophy, take 
their turns in it, without any manner of neceſſity or 
probability, occaſioned by the action, as duly and 
as regularly, without interrupting one another, as 
if there were a triple league beiween them, and a 
mutual agreement that each ſhould give place to and 
make way for the other, in a due and orderly ſuc- 
ceſſion. 
We come now to the third Act. Sempronius, in 
this act, comes into the governor's hall, wich the 
leaders of the mutiny: but as ſoon as Cato is gone, 
Semproni-'s, who but juſt before had acted like an 
unparalleled knave, diſcovers himſelf, like an egie- 
gious fool, to be an accomplice in the conſpiracy. 


« Semp. Know, villians, when ſuch paltry ſlaves 
* preſume 


To mix in trealon, if the plot ſucceeds, 
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© They "re thrown neglected by; but if it fails, 

© They *re ſure to die like dogs, as you ſhall do. 

* Here, take theie factious monſters, drag them 
* torih 

To ſudden death.— 


"Tis true, indeed, the ſecond leader ſays, there ate 
none there but friends: but is that pollible at ſuch 
a juncture? Can a parcel of rogues attempt to af 
ſaſivaie the governor of a town of war, in his own 
houle, in nad-day, and after they are diſcovered 
and defcated, can there be none near them but 
trends? Is it not plain from theſe words of Sem- 
pronins, | 


© lere, take theſe factious monſters, drag them forth 
© To iudden death 


and from the entrance of the guards upon the word 
of comma d, that thuſe guards were within ear-ſhot? 
Behoid Sempronius then palpably diſcovered. How 
comes it to paſs, then, that, inſtead of being hanged 
up with the relt, he remains tecure in the governor's 
hall, and there carries on his conſpiracy againſt the 
government, the third time in the ſame day, with 
nis old comrade Syphax? who enters at the ſame 
time that the guards are carrying away the leaders, 
big with the news ot the ER of Sempronius; 
though where he bad his intelligence fo ſoon is diffi- 
cult to imagine. And now the reader may expect a 
very extravidinary ſcene: there is not abundance of 


* {pirit, indeed, nor a great deal of paſſiun; but there 


is wiidomm more than enough to ſupply all defects. 


* $yph. Ovr firſt deſign, my friend, has prov'd 
© abortive ; 
© Still there remains an after-game to play: 
My troops are mounted, their Numidian ſteeds 
© Snuff up the winds, and loug to ſcour the deſart. 
© Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
© We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his 
guard, - 
And hew down all that would oppoſe our paſſage; 
A day will bring us into Czfar's camp. 
© Semp. Confulion! I have taild of half my pur- 
c 


pore ; 
© Marcia, the charming Marcia 's left behind. 


Well! but though he tells us the half-purpoſe that 
© he has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 


has carried. But what does he mean by 
* Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ? 


He is now in her own houſe; and we have neither 


© ſeen her nor heard of her any where elſe ſince the 
* play began. But now let us hear Syphax : 


4 
4 


* What hinders then, but that thou find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force :? 


But what does old Syphax mean by finding her out? 
They talk as if ſhe were as hard to be found as a hare 


in a froſty morning. 
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© Semp. But how to gain admiſſion ? 
Oh! ſhe is found out then, it ſeems. 


© But how to gain admiſſion ? for acceſs 
© Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers, 


But, raillery apart, why acceſs to Juba? For he 
was owned and received as a lover neither by the 
father nor by the daughter, Well ! but let that paſs, 
Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain immediately; 
and, being a Numidian, abounded in wiles, ſupplies 


him with a ſtratagem for admiſſion, that, I believe, 


is a non-pareille ; 


Spb. Thou ſhalt have Juba's dreſs, and Juba's 
guards; 
The doors will open, when Numidia's prince 
© Seems to appear before them. 


Sempronius is, it ſeems, to A in full day 
at Cato's houſe, where they were both ſo very well 


known, by having Juba's dreſs and his guards : as if 
one of the marſhals of France could paſs for the Duke 
of Bavaria, at noon-day, at Verſailles, by havin 
his dreſs and liveries. But how does Syphax — 
to help Sempronius to young Juba's dreſs? Does he 
ſerve him in a double capacity, as general and maſter 
of his wardrobe? But wh Taba's guards? For the 
devil of any guards has 2 appeared with yet! 
Well! though this is a mighty politick invention, 
yet, methinks, they might have done without it ; 
for, ſince the advice that Syphax gave to Sempro- 
nius Was, 


To hurry her away by manly force, 


In my opinion, the Morteſt and likelieſt way of com- 
ing at the lady was Wy demoliſhing, inſtead of putting 
on an impertinent diſguiſe to circumvent two or three 
llaves. But Sempronius, it ſeems, is of another opinion. 
He exto!s to the ſkies the invention of old Syphax ; 


Sempr. Heavens! what a thought was there! 


Now, 1 appeal to the reader, if I have not been as 
good as my word. Did I not tell him, that I would 

lay before him a very wiſe ſcene ? 
But now let us lay before the reader that part of 
the ſcenery of the fourth act, which may ſhew the 
abſurdities which the author has run into, through 
the ir diicreet obſervance ot the unity of place. I do 
not remember that Ariſtotle has ſaid any thirg ex- 
ſsly concerning the unity of place. *Tis true, 
implicitly he has ſaid enough in the rules which he 
has laid down for the chorus. For, by making the 
chorus an eſſential part of tragedy, and by bringing 
it on the ſtage immediately after the opening of the 
ſcene, and retaining it there till the very — 
| 2 
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% of Mr. John Dennis, an officer in the cuſtom-houſe (c).“ It is a witty and laughable 
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he has ſo determined and fixed the place of action, 
that it was impoſſible for an author on the Grecian 
ſtage to break through that unity, I am of opinion 
that if a modern tragic poet can preſerve the unity 
of place, without deſtroy ing the probability of the 
incidents, tis always beſt for him to do it, becauſe 
by the preſervation of that unity, as we have taken 
notice above, he adds grace, and cleanneſs, and 
comelineſs, to the — But ſince there 
are no expreſs rules about it, and we are under no 


compulſion to keep it, ſince we have no chorus as 


the Grecian poet had; if it cannot be preſerved, 
without rendering the greater part of the incidents 
unreaſonable a abſurd, and perhaps ſometimes 
monſtrous, tis certainly better to break it. 

« Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accou- 
tred and equipped with his Numidian dreſs and his 
Numidian guards, Let the reader attend to him 
with all his ears; for the words of the wiſe are pre» 
cious : 


« Semp, The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her 
* covert, 


Now, I would fain know why this deer is ſaid to be 
lodged, fince we have not heard one word ſince the 
play began of her heing at all out of harbour : and, 
if we conſider the diſcourſe with which ſhe and Lucia 
begin the act, we have reaſon to believe that they 
had hardly been talking of ſuch matters in the ſtreet. 
However, to pleaſure Sempronius, let us ſuppoſe, for 
once, that the deer is lodged ; 


© The deer is lodg*d, I've track'd her to her covert. 


If he had ſeen her in the open field, what occaſion 
had he to track her, when he had ſo many Numidian 
dogs at his heels, which, with one halloo, he might 
have ſet upon her haunches? If he did not ſee her 
in the open field, how could he poſſibly track her ? 
If he bad feen her in the ſtreet, why did he not ſer 
upon her in the ſtreet, ſince through the ſtreet ſhe 
muſt be carried at laſt? Now here, inſtead of hav- 
ing his thoughts upon his buſineſs, and upon the 
preſent danger; inſtead of n ing and contriving 
how he ſhall paſs with his mi#;.,s through the ſouth- 
ern gate, where her brother Marcus is upon the 
guard, and where ſhe would certainly prove an im- 
pediment to him, which is the Roman word for the 
baggage; inſtead of doing ti, Sempronius is enter- 
taining himſelf with wh : 


« Seapr. How will the young Numidian rave to 
6 ſee 

« His miſtreſs loſt! If ::12ht could glad my ſoul, 
Beyond th' enjoyment - ſo bright a prize, 
* * [would be to torture iat young gay Barbarian. 
Bat hark ! what noiſe. Death to my hopes, "tis he, 
* *Tis Juba's ſelf! There is but one way left! 
He muſt be murder d, and a paſſage cut 
Thro' thole his guards. 


Pray, what are tbeſe his guards? I thought at pre- 
ſent, that Juba's guards had been Sempronius's tools, 
and had been dangling after his heels. 

© But now let us ſum up all theſe abſurdi:ies to- 
gether. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's 
cloaths, and with Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, 
in order to paſs tor Juba, in a place where they 
were both ſo very well known: he meets Juba there, 
and reſolves to murder him with his own guards. 
Upon the guards appearing a litile baſhful, he 


threatens them : 


Ha! daſtards, do you tremble! 
Or act like men, or, by yon azure heay'n ! 


But the guards ſtill remaining reſtive, Sempronius 
himſelf attacks Juba, while each of the guards is 
repreſenting Mr. Spectator's ſign of the Gaper, awed, 
it ſeems, and terrified by — apy threats. Juba 
kills Sempronius, and takes his own army priſon- 
ers, and carries them in triumph away to Cato. Now 
I would fain know, if any part of Mr, Bays's tragedy 
is ſo full of abſurdity as this ? 


Per- 
© Upon beating the claſh of ſwords, Lucia and 


© Marcia come in. The queſtion is, why no men 
* come in upon hearing the noiſe of ſwords in the 


« 
c 
* 
4 
4 
4 
s 
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« 
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overnor's hall? Where was the governor himſelf? 
here were his guards? Where were his ſervants ? 
Such an attempt as this, ſo near the perſon of a 
yernor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
e whole garriſon : and yet, for almoſt half an hour 
after Sempronius was killed, we find none of thoſe 
appear, who were the likelieſt in the world to be 
. and the noiſe of ſwords is made to draw 
only two poor women thither, who were mol certain 
to run away from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia's 
coming in, Lucia appears in all the fymptoms of an 
hyſterical gentlewoman : 


Luc. Sure *twas the claſh of fords! my trou- 
I dled heart 
© Is ſo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its forrows, 
It throbs with fear, and aches at every ſound ! 


And immediately her old whimſey returns upon her: 


* O Marcia, ſhould thy brothers, for my ſake— 
I die away wich horror at the thought. 


She fancies that there can be no cutting - of- throat, 
but it muſt be for ber. If this is tragical, I would 
fain know what is comical, Well! upon this they 
ſpy the body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, delude$s# 
by the habit, it ſeems, takes him for Juba; for, 
ſays ſhe, 


* The face is muffled up within the garment. 


Now how a man could fight, and fall with his face 
muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little hard 
to conceive! Beſides, Juba, before be killed him, 
knew him to be Sempronius. It was not by his 
rment that he Knew this; it was by his face then: 
is face therefore was not muffled. Upon ſeeing 
this man with the muffled face, Marcia falls a rav- 
ing; and, owning her paſſion for the ſuppoſed de- 
fun, begins to make his funeral oration. Upon 
which Juba enters liſtening, I ſuppoſe on tiptoe; 
for I cannot imagine how any one can enter, liſten - 
ing, in any other poſture, I would fain know how 
it came to paſs, that during all this time he had ſcut 
nobody, no, not ſo much as a candle-ſnuffer, to 
take away the dead body of Sempronius. Well! 
but let us regard him liſtening. Having left his ap- 
prehenſion behind him, he, at firſt, applies what 
Marcia ſays to Sempronius. But finding at laſt, 
with much ado, that he himſ-lf is the happy man, 
he quits his eve-dropping, and diſcovers himſelf 
juſt time enough to prevent his being cuckolded by a 
dead man, of whom a moment before he had appear- 
ed ſo jealous; and greedily intercepts the bliſs, which 
was fondly defigned for one who could not be the 
better for it. But here I muſt aſk a queſtion: how 
comes Juba to liſten here, who had not liſtened 
before throughout the play? Or, how comes he to 
be the only perſon of this tragedy who liſtens, when 
love and treaſon were ſo often talked in ſo public a 
place as a hall? I am afraid the author was driven 
upon all theſe abſurdities only to introduce this miſe- 
rable miſtake of Marcia ; which, after all, is much 
below the dignity of tragedy, as any thing is which 
is the effect or reſult of trick. 
But let us come to the ſcenery of the fifth act. 
Cato appears firſt upon the ſcene, fitting in a 
„ om poſture; in his hand Plato's treatiſe on 
the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn ſword on the 


„table by him. Now let us conſider the place in 
© which this ſight is preſented to us, The place, for- 
* ſooth, is along hall. Let us ſuppoſe, that any one 


ſhould place himſelf in this poſture, in the midſt of 


one of our halls in London; that he ſhould appear 
* folus, in a ſullen p»ſture, a drawn ſword on the 


table by him; in his hand Plato's treatiſe on the Im+ 


mortality of the Soul, tranſlated was” by Bernard 
id 


Lintot : I deſite the reader to conſider, whether 


© ſuch a perſon as this would paſs, with them who 


© bebeld him, for a great patriot, a great philoſopher, 
or 
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performance; but there is a cruelty in it which muſt excite the diſapprobation of every 
benevolent mind. One thing is obſervable, which is, that Pope has left Dennis's ob- 
jections to Cato in their full force, © and therefore diſcovered more deſire of yexing the 
© critic, than of defending the poet. Addiſon, who was no ſtranger to the world,“ ſays 
Dr. Johnſon, * probably ſaw the ſelfiſhneſs of Pope's friendſhip; and reſolving that he 
© ſhould have the conſequences of his offticiouſneſs to himfelf, informed Dennis by Steele, 
© that he was ſorry for the inſult; and that whenever he ſhould think fit to anſwer his 
Remarks, he would do it in a manner to which nothing could be objected (d).“ Mr. 
Dennis, having been ſucceſsful in diſplaying the faults of Cato, with regard to the pro- 
bability of the action, and the reaſonableneſs of the plan, proceeded, in the pride- o 
conqueſt, to attack the ſentiments of the play, which he did in ſeven letters (e). But 
here he only betrayed the captiouſneſs of his diſpoſition. His ſtrictures are, in general, 
triſling and inſignificant; containing ſuch petty cavils, and minute objections, as the 
malignity of criticiſm, united with ſome degree of ſagacity, might ever be capable of 
exerciſing againſt the molt perfect productions of the human mind. | 

In 1721, Mr. Dennis publiſhed, in two volumes, oftavo, his“ Select Works,” of 
which we have taken notice according to the time of their original appearance. He 
printed, likewiſe, in the ſame year, by ſubſcription, in two volumes, large octavo, 
« Original Letters, familiar, moral, and critical ;** the greater part of which have alſo 
paſſed under our oblervation. This collection does credit to our Author's abilities. 
Among the pieces not yet mentioned, he has made ſome ingenious remarks upon the 
vis comica, with the want of which Terence was charged by Julius Cæſar (f); and (0 3 
there are ſeveral other diſquiſitions that are not unworthy of a peruſal. In a letter to?“ “ 
Mr. Jacob Tonſon, ſenior, on the conſpiracy againſt the reputation of Mr. Dryden, our 
Author has manifeſted a high regard for the honour of that great poet. The character 
Mr. Dennis gives of himſelt, in the ſame letter, is very different from what the public, 
both at that time and ever ſince, has entertained. Whatever,” ſays he, the miſtaken 
* world may think, I am always willing to be pleaſed; nay, am always as greedy of 
« pleaſure as any Epicurean living; and whenever | am naturally touched, I give my- 
« ſelf up to the firſt impreſſion, and never look for faults (g).” 

The relief which Mr. Dennis obtained by theſe publications, though conſiderable, 
was not permanent. Being much diſtreſſed very near the cloſe of his life, it was pro- 
poſed to act a play for his benefit, and Mr. Thomſon, Mr. Mallet, Mr. Benjamin Mar— 
tin, and Mr. Pope, took the lead upon the occaſion. The play, which was © The Pro- 
voked Huſband,” was repreſented at the little theatre in the Haymarket, on the eighteenth 
of December, 1733; and Pope condeſcended ſo far to lay aſide his reſentment againſt 
his former antagoniſt, as to write a prologue, which was ſpoken by Theophilus Cibber. 
Dennis had at this time become blind, Mr. Pope's benevolence was not ſo pure as 
could be wiſhed ; for his prologue was throughout a ſneer uz the poor old critic, who 
happily, either from vanity or the decay of his intelleéts, dia not perceive its tendency. 
Mr. Dennis ſurvived this aſſiſtance only twenty days, dying on the fixth of January, 
1733-4, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age (5). wi 

The following verſes, in the name of our Author, were addreſtni; at the time of the 
repreſentation of the play for his benefit, to Mr. Thomſon, „ had taken the moſt 


(1) Lives of 

the Poets, 

Vol. II. p 349, 

359. 5 
() Original 

Letters, Vol. II. 

p. 303-357 


b. 289—292 


(5) Cibher's 
Lives of the 
Poets, Vol. Iv. 
p 237, 238. 


. . . . : . Biographia 
active part in that affair. It is underitood that they were writter by Mr. Savage. Dramatica, 
. a 970 Vol. I. b. 124. 
«© Reflecting on thy worth, methinks I find to : N Tout 
Thy various Seaſons in their author's mind. 2 5 | p. 346, 347. 


& Spring opes her bloſſoms, various as thy Muſe, 
« And, like thy ſoft compaſſion, ſheds her dewcs. : 
“ Summer's hot drought in thy expreſſion glows, 
© And o'er each page a tawny ripenels throws. | } 

* Autumn's rich fruits th” inſtructed reader gains, 1 
© Who taſtes the meaning purpoſe of thy ſtrains. 
© Winter—but that no ſemblance takes from thee ; 
© That haasy ſeaſon yields a type of me. | 
„ Shatter'd by Time's bleak ſtorms I withering lay, | 
% Leafleſs, and whitening in a cold decay. l 
„ Yet ſhall my propleſs ivy, pale and bent, 

% Blefs the ſhort ſunſhine which thy pity lent.” 


or a general, or for ſome whimſical perfon who fan- 
cied himſelf all theſe; and whether the people who 
* belonged to the family, would think that ſuch a 
* perſon had a delign upon their midriff or his own ? 
* In ſhort, that Cato ſhould fit long enough, in 
the aforeſaid poſture, in the midſt of this large hall, 
to read over Plato's treatiſe on the Immortality ot the 
Soul, which is a lecture of two long hours; that he 
ſhould propoſe to himſelf to be private there upon 
that occaſion ; that he ſhou!d be angry with his ſon 
for intruding theie; then, that he ſhould leave this 
* hall upon the pretence of fleep, give himſelf the 


Vol. V. 


G 


© mortal wound in his bedehamber, and then be 
* brought back into that hall to expire, purely 10 
© ſhew his good-breeding, and fave his friends the 
* trouble of coming up to his bed-chamber ; all this 
© appears to me to be improbable, incredible, im- 
« poſſible,” | 

© Such is the cenſure of Dennis. There is, as 
Dryden expreſſes it, perhaps too much horſe-play in 
his raillery; but if his jeſts are coarſe, his arguments 
are ſtrong, Yet as we love better to be pleated than 
to be taught, Cato is read, and the critick is ne- 
glected (3). 


(3) Johwſon's 
Lives of the 
Poets, Vol. IT. 
p. 399-413 
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(7) Original 
Letters, Vol. I. 
p. 201-204. 


(Y wid. Vol. I. 
p- 46, 47. Vol. II. 


P. 364. 


DENNIS. DENNY. 


The character of Mr. Dennis muſt, in general, be ſufficiently apparent from what 
has already been ſaid. Ill-nature has been aſcribed to him with too much ſhew of rea- 
ſon ; though perhaps it helonged to him more as a writer than as a man. In a letter 
to a friend he has endeavoured to vindicate himſelf from the charge; but not, we think, 
with entire ſucceſs (7). This at leaſt is certain, from ſeveral tranſactions, that he was 
very irritable in his temper. On the whole, however, there ſeems to be no room to 
doubt of his having been a perſon of integrity and virtue. Till he was five-and forty, 
he was intimately converſant with the firſt men of the age, both with reſpect to rank and 
abilities; and when he retired from the world, he continued to preſerve ſome honour- 
able connections. Such was the eſtimation he was held in, that he experienced the 
patronage of gentlemen whoſe political principles were extremely different from thoſe 
which he always openly avowed. George Granville, Efq. in particular, afterwards 
Lord Lanſdowne, behaved to him with diſtinguiſhed generoſity (&). 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1734, ſome verſes were inſerted on the 
death of Mr. Dennis, in which a longer duration is promiſed to his reputation and his 
works than they will probably ever attain. 


* Though here, revenge and pride withheld his praiſe, 
% No wrongs ſhall reach him through his future days. 
© The riſing ages ſhall redeem his name; 

% And nations read him into laſting fame, 

& In his defects untaught; his labour'd page 

&* Shall the flow gratitude of time engage.“ 


From the temporary celebrity of Mr. Dennis, and his connections, either in the way 
of friendſhip or hoſtility, with the principal writers of his time, we could not reaſonably 
avoid giving him a place in this work ; and the article will not, we hope, be totally 
deſtitute of utility. It will add ſomething to the great body of the literary hiſtory of 
England; and it may ſerve to diſplay the unhappy effects that reſult from the extrava- 
gance of ſelf- opinion; an extravagance which is uſually more incident to ſecondary au- 


thors, than to thoſe who occupy the highelt ranks of genius and learning. ] K 


) From the 
pedigree of the 
family of the 
Dennys, taken 
by Sir M. Cary, 
and inſerted 
into the 
Kiflorical Antig, 
of Hertfordſhire, 
by Sir Henry 
Chauncy. Edit. 
fol. 1700 p. 298. 


(5) See the Life 
of Dr. John Co- 
let, Sc. by 
Samuel Knight, 
D. D. 8vo. 
Lond. 1724. 
in the Miſcella- 
nies, at the end, 
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(1) Fuller's 
Hiſt, of Wal- 
p. 12. 

(2) Baronage, 
Vol. II. p. 419. 


(3) lvid, 


(4) Chronica 

1 uridicialia, 
under the year 
1514. 

(5) Chauncy, as 
above, p. 297. 


DENNY (Sir AxTroxY) Knight, favourite, and one of the Gentlemen of the 
Privy-Chamber to King Henry VIII. was the ſecond ſon of Thomas Denny [AJ, of 
Cheſhunt, in the county of Hertford, Eſq. by Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Man- 
nock (a). He had his education in St. Paul's ſchool, London, under the famous William 
Lilly (5); and afterwards in St. John's College in Cambridge: in both which places he 
ſo improved himſelf, that he became an excellent ſcholar, as well as a perſon of great 
worth (c). His merit having made him known at Court, he was conſtituted, by King Hou 
ry VIII, one of the Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber, Groom of the Stole, and a Privy- 
Counſellor; and likewiſe received the honour of Knighthood from that Prince (d): with 
whom being in great favour, he raiſed a confiderable eſtate upon the ruins of the diſ- 
ſolved monaſteries. For, in 1537, King Henry gave him the Priory of Hertford, together 
with divers other lands and manors [B). He farther granted him, in 1539, on the 15th 
of December, the office of Steward of the manor of Bedwell and Little Berkhamſtead, in 
Hertfordſhire [C]: beſides which, Sir Anthony alſo obtained the manor of Butterwick, 
in the pariſh of St. Peter in St. Alban's (e), the manors of the Rectory, and of the Nun- 
nery, in the pariſh of Cheſhunt (f); and of Great Amwell (g), all in the county of 
Hertford. Moreover, in 1541, there was a large grant made to him, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, of ſeveral lands that had belonged to the Abbey of St. Alban's, lately diſſolved [D]. 

. Not 


(A) Was the ſecond fon of Thomas Denny.) The 
family ot Denny is traced up by ſome as high as the 
year of Chriſt 725. About that time, the Moors bav- 
ing invaded France with a prodigious army, were - 1 
poſed by Charles Martel : who had under him an o 
cer named Denny, by whoſe bravery and conduct the 
French flew thirty thouſand of the enemy in one battle, 
and got a glarious victory. Deſcended from him, as 
is ſuppoſed, was John Denny, Eſq. who ſerved King 
Henry V. in his wars in France, and being lain there, 
was buried at St. Denis, in Paris. His deſcendants were 
— Henry : — //"illiam, of Cheſhunt in Hertford- 
ſhire, and High-Sheriff of that county in the year 
1480 (1) Edmund [whom Sir William Dugdale 
by miltake calls Edward (2)]. He was a Clerk in the 
Exchequer ; and in 1504 conſtituted the King's Re- 
membrancer (3) : and on the 6th of May, 1514, one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer (4). He died on the 22d 
of December, 1520 (5). +—— His eldeſt ſon, John, 
died without iſſue: and his ſecond ſon | 
was the father of Sir An/hony, who is the ſubjeR of this 
article, 


* 


Thomas 


[IB] Together with divers other lands and manors.] 
Particularly the tythes iſſuing out of Almeſhoe-manor 
in St. Hippolits near Hitchin (6). 

[C] The office of Steward of the manor of Bedwell 
and little Berthamſtead in Hertfordſhire.) And, more- 
over, the office ot Keeper of the park of Bedwell, and 
the deer; and of Keeper of the dwe'ling-houſe of Bed- 
well: alſo the herbage and pannage of the ſaid park, 
and the free-warren of the rabbets, within the pariſhes 
of Eſſingdon and Berkhamſtead (7). 

[D] Moreover, in 1541, there was a large grant 
made to him, by A# of Parliament, 75 ſeveral lands 
that had belonged to the abbey of St. Alban's, lately diſ- 
ſolved.) For in the Parliament begun at Weſtminſter 
the 16th of January, 33 Henry VIII. it was enacted, 


that Anthony Denuy, Eſq. one of the Gentlemen of 


the Privy-Chamber, ſhould have to him and his heirs, 
all the manor or lordſhip of the king of Parkbury in 
the county of Hertford, and all the lands, tenem-nts, 
and herediraments, with the appurtenances in Par, 
called Boreham, Spirth, and Gruneſgate-field, late in 
the occupation of John Coningſby, the firit crop of a 

meadow 


(c] See the life 
of Sir John 
Cheke, Se. 
by John Strype, 
M. A. Svo. 
edit. 1705. 
p 217. 
(4) Dugdale's 
Baronage, Val. 
II. p. 419. 
(e) Hiſt. Antiq. 
ofHertfordſhire, 
Sc. by Sir Henn 
Chauncy, as a- 
bove, p. 400. 


/ Idem, p got. 
(g/ Ibid ps; 


(6) Cen. 
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(0 Fuller'sHiſt. 
of Waltham- 
Abbey, at the 
end of his Hiſ- 
tory of the 
Church. Lond. 
1655. P. 12» 


(i) Chauncy, as 
above, P 129 


(:) Conventio- 
nes, Acta Pub- 
lica, &c. 
pabliſhed by 

T. Rymer. 
]omXV.p.100- 


(5) Statut 32 H. 
VIII. See the 
Hiſtorical Antiq. 
of Hertford- 
ſhire, &c. as 
above, p 494- 
dog. 

(% Fuller'skliſt. 


of Waltham 


Abbey, P. 13. 
(1 N Fuller, 
ibid. and 


Fox's As and 
Monuments, 
edit 1583, 


p. 1238, 1239. 


(*) i. e. Cares. 


D E N N Y. 


Not content with that, he found means to procure a thirty-one years leaſe, of the many 
large and rich demeſnes, that had been poſſeſſed by Waltham-Abbey in Eſſex (b) : of 
which his lady purchaſed afterwards the reverſion [E]. In 1544, the King gave him the 
advantageous wardſhip of Margaret, the only daughter and heir of Thomas Lord Aude- 
ley, deceaſed (/). On the g1tt of Augult, 1546, he was commiſſioned, with John Gate, 
and William Clerk, Eſquices, to ſign all warrants in the 1 name (. In this reign 


he did an eminent ſervice to the great ſchool of Sedberg in 


orkſhire, belonging to the 


College wherein he had received his education. For, the building being fallen to decay, 
and the lands appropriated thereto fold and embezzled, he cauſed the ſchool to be re- 
paired, and not only recoycred, but alſo ſettled the eſtate fo firmly, as to prevent all fu- 
ture alienations (/), When King Henry VIII. was on his death-bed, Sir Anthony had the 
honeſty and courage to put him in mind of his approaching end; and defired him, to raiſe 
nis thoughts to heaven, to think of his paſt life, and to call on Gop for mercy through 
Jeſus Chriſt (hh. So great an opinion had that King of him, that he appointed him one 
of the executors of his will, and one of the counſellors ro his fon and ſucceſſor King Ed- 
ward VI. and bequeathed him a legacy of three hundred pounds (2). He did not live 
long after this; for he died in the year 1550 (); Dr. Fuller being miltaken when he ſays 
it was in 1548 (p). By his wife Joan, daughter.of Sir Philip Champernon, of Modbury 
in Devonſhire, a Lady of great beauty and parts | Fj, he had fix children; of whom 
{lenry, the eldeſt, was father of Edward Denny, knighred in 1589, ſummoned to Par- 
liament in 1605, and advanced, on the 24th of October, 1626, to the dignity of Earl 
of Norwich (q). As for Sir Anthony Denny's character; one of his contemporaries in- 
forms us, that his whole time and cares were taken up with, and employed about, Reli- 
gion, Learning, and the care of the Publick (7): and has highly commended him for his 
prudence and humanity. The learned Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, wrote an excellent 
epitaph for him, ſome years before his deceaſe [G]. And Sir John Cheke, who had a 
creat eſteem for him, honoured his memory with au elegant Heroic Poem [H]. 


meadow in Park ealled Mapenham mead, ſeven acres 


of land called Cleypits, next fiwoud ; one annual pen- 


ſion or yearly rent of 205. 84. accultomed to be paid 
yearly out of the vicarage of St. Stephen, all the tythes 
of hay in Slecp, Smalfor!, Thread, Huſſes, and 
Beach, the two watermilis cailed the Park-mill and the 
Moor mill, with all watercoutes and profi:s belonging 
to them, the grange or farm called the Bech, and the 
grange or meſluage called Butterwick, in the pariſh of 
St. Peter's ; the views of tranc-pledge, counts, profits 
of views of franc- pledge and courts, heriots, telieves, 
eſcheats, waifes, eitruies, wards, marriages, liberties, 
and all other heteditaments wich their appurtenances, 
in the pariſhes of St. Stephens, Park, Sleep, Smaltord, 
Thread, Huftes, and Brach, Burebain, Iileſtre, Bri- 
tih, and Waſthide, belonging to he manor of Park- 
bury, alio Stordwood, Beach-grove, Ball grove, Mead- 
orove, Butterwick-copice, Haily-gr ve, and Park- 
grove; except Cowley-mill, Stantord-mill, Sopwell- 
nan, and the advowfons and pattonages of churches, 
chap-ls, add chauntries, to hold of the King, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, in chiet by Knights {-rvice, to wit by 
the 20th part of one whole Knight's-tce, at the yearly 
rent of 1 J. 10d, ſteihug, payable at the teaſt of St. 
Michael the archange! (5). 

[E] Of which his lady purch-ſed afterwards the 
reverfien, She bought it of King Edward VI tor the 
ſum of three thouſand pounds avd upwards ; and ob- 
tajved with it lar-e privileges in Waltham-t.ceſt (9 ) 

[FIA Lally of great beauty and parts.] And alſo 
2 favourer 0! te Ketormed Keligion, in the moſt dan- 
gerous times. For ſhe ſent eight ſhillings by her man 
to Anne Aicough, when ſhe was impriſoned in the 
Counter (18). 2 

[G] Henry Howard Earl of Surrey, wrote an epi- 
taph for him, ſome years before his deceaſe ] Which is 
as los: 


Death, and the King, did, as it were, contend, 
Which of them two bare Denny greateſt love: 
The King, to ſhew his love can farre extend, 
Di him advance his betters farre above. 
Nere place, much wealth, great honour, eke him gave, 
To make it knowne what power great Princes have. 


But when death came with his triumphant gifr, 
From worldly carke (*) he quit his wearied ghoſt 
Free from the corpes, and ſiraight to Heaven it liſt, 
Now deme that can who did for Denny moſt, 


3 o * 
e 


The King gave welth, but fading and unſure: 
Death brought him bliſſe, that ever ſhall endure. 


This epitaph, as Mr. Fuller obſerves (11), was made 
by a poetical prolepfi-, or anticipation. For, the noble 
and ingeni us author of it did not ſurvive Sir Antony 
being lacrificed, in the year 1546, to the jealouſy of 
that brutiſh tyrant Henry VIII. 


[H] Sir Jahn Chet... —honoured his memory with 
an elegant Heroick Poem.) In which he highly com- 
mend> his piety, his zeal for religion, his obliging be- 
haviour to the [King his maſter, bis readineſs to do 
good to all, his inotfenfive temper, &©c, Some of the 


verſes are as follow: 

Denius venit ad ſuperos mortalia linguent, 
Britannos inter clarus 
Ruis dignam illius fuctis vocem, quis promere werba 
Poſfit, & excelſas laudes æguare canends ? 
Due pietas, & quanta viri? Quis fervor in ills 
Relligionis erat? Duam purus cultus in illo 
Cæleſtis patris * Quanta in Chriſtum Filet vis, 
Extitit illius ſacrata morte redempti ? 
Munera que rurſum * Quo & libavit Honres 
Juſtitiæque Speique Deo? Que Viftina laudis 
Caſa fit ? 
O quibus Hic (*) Studiis quo illum eff amplexus amore, 
Juem ſibi ſubjectumque bonum, ſervunyque fidelem 
Scribat, & officia hac haud paruo munere penſans, 
Oftendit ſe herumque bonum, regemque benignum. 
Confiliumgue Lepos quantum ſuperadditus auget, 
Et juvat optatas ad res bene conficiendas, 
Ile alios tantum ſuperat, qui flectere mentem 
Henrici potuit, miſcens nunc utile dulci, 
Seria nunc levibus texens, nunc grau lid parviss 
Puam facilem curſum hic aliis ad wota ſequenda 
Fecerat, atque aditum multis faci lem patefreit? 
uam bona multa aliis, et quam mala nulla cuiguam 
Tutulit ® Et laudem ſummam wirtutis habebat 
Hujus, qui nullos nec apertos leferat hoftes, Sc. (12). 
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(7) Fuller, as 
above, & Aſ- 
cham, Kp. p.33 r. 


(*] Burnet's 

Hiſt. of th: Re- 
formaticn, p. i. 
2d. edit p. 350. 


( Conventia- 
nes, &c. by T. 
Rymer, ubi 
ſupra, p. ror. 
Fuller's Church 
Hiſtory, book v. 


P. 243, Kc. 


() Chauncy, as 
above, p. 129. 


(p) Fuller, Hiſt, 
of Waltham- 
Abbey, p. 13. 


(9) Dagdale, 
ubi ſupra. 


(r) Religin, De- 
tin, Republica, 
omnes curas tuas 
fic occrpant, ut 
extra bas iras ves 
nullum tempus 
conſumas. A- 
cham Epiſtol. 
commend. 

p. 329. Edit. 
Oxon. 1703+ 


(11) Hiſt. of 
Waltham- 
Abbey, p. 13. 


(+) Hen. VIII. 


(12) Life of f. 


Cheke, above, 


by J. Strype, 
p. 213, 220. 
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„[In this life of Sir Anthony Denny, little is 
Yecorded concerning him, exce ane the gifts which 
he received from King Henry the Eighth. He muſt 
undoubtedly have been a great favourite with that 
monarch, ſince he obtained ſo large a ſhare in the 
plunder of the monaſteries. What is moſt to his ho- 
nour is, his having a high charaQter given of him by 


two ſuch men as Henry Howard Earl of Surrey, and 
Sir John Cheke. It was but a ſhort time that the Earl- 
dom of Norwich continued in the Denny family ; for 
Edward, in whom the title commenced, died without 
male iſſue, having had only one daughter, Honora, 
who was married _—_— Lord Hay, afterwards Earl 
of Carliſle (13.)] K. | 


e 
Vol. IL f. % 
. DERHAM (Wi1rt1am) a moſt excellent Chriſtian Philoſopher, and Divine, who 
flouriſhed in the end of the XVIIth, and beginning of the XVIIIth century, was born 
at Stowton, near Worceſter, on the 26th of November, 1657. He had his ſchool edu- 
cation at Blockley, in his native county, under the Reverend Mr. Nathaniel Collier : 
And, May 14, 1675, in the eighteenth year of his age, was admitted into Trinity-Col- 
lege, Oxon, under the tuition of the learned Dr. Willes, father of the late Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Common-Pleas. He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, January 28, 
1678-9 ; and by that time had ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his learning, and other ya- 
luable and eminent qualifications, that he was earneſtly recommended by Dr. Ralph Ba- 
thurſt, then Preſident of Trinity-College, to Dr. Seth Ward, Biſhop of Saliſbury ; by 
whoſe intereſt and recommendation, he became Chaplain, as ſoon as he had entered into 
holy orders, to Catharine Lady Dowager Grey of Warke. He was ordained Deacon by 
Dr. Compton, Biſhop of London, May 29, 1681, and Prieſt by Biſhop Ward, juſt now 
mentioned, July 9, 1682, On the zth of July, 1682, he was preſented by Mr. Neville 
to the Vicarage of Wargrave in Berkſnire. But he did not long continue there; for, on 
the 31ſt of Auguſt, 1689, he was preſented by Mrs. Jane Bray to the Rectory of Upmin- 
ſter in Eſſex (a), a living of above two hundred pounds value, and not more than fifteen , 
miles from London : which lying at ſo convenient a diſtance from that metropolis of the 
kingdom, gave him an opportunity of converſing, and keeping a correſpondence, with 
| the greateſt virtuoſos in the nation. Being therefore placed in that quiet and retired ſta- 

tion, ſuitable to his contemplative and philoſophical remper, he applied himſelf, with great 
| ohn's College, eagerneſs, to the ſtudy of Nature, and to Mathematicks, and Experimental Philoſophy z 
| Oxon. in which he became ſo eminent, that he was, ſoon after, choſen Fellow of the Royal 
Society. And he proved one of the moſt uſeful and induſtrious Members of it, frequently 


(a) Moſt of theſe 
particulars,eſpe- 
cially the dates, 
were communi- 
cated to us by 
his worthy ſon, 
Dr. w . Derham , 
Fellow of St. 


publiſhing in the“ Philoſophical Tranſactions,“ curious obſervations, and valuable pieces, 
| of which the particulars follow. * Part of a Letter—dated Dec. 6, 1697, Giving an 
| & account of lome Experiments about the Height of the Mercury in the Barometer, at 
* top and bottom of the Monument” [in London] and a Deſcription of a portable Ba- 


| N rometer (60. A Letter dated Jan. 13, 1697-8, about a contrivance to meaſure the 
1 loſophical & Height of the Mercury of the Barometer, by a Circle on one of the Weather plates: 


Tranſactions. cc 


2 With a Regiſter, or Diary of the Weather, obſerved every day at Upminſter, during 
c) No. 237, (c 


the year 1697 (c).“ A Letter to Dr. Sloane; with a Regiſter of the Weather, Winds, 


„ Barometer's Hei ht, and Quantity of Rain falling at Upminſter in Eſſex, during the 
83 «« year 1698 (48 A Register of the Weather, G. as above, for the year 1699 (e) 
(0 No. 262. [4]. Obſervations on the Death-Watch ; or that Inſect which makes a Noiſe like the 
" P- $27» eats of a Watch (FJ). Obſervations on the Weather, Rain, Winds, Sc. for 1699, 
| % No. , 1700, 1701, 1702, compared with other Obſervations made at Townley in Lancaſhire, 
. by Mr. Townley, and communicated to our author (g). An Account of ſome Spots 
Lore 23% obſerved in the Sun in June 1703 (5). Obſervations on the Great Storm Nov. 26, y 
(% No 289, 1703 (i). The Hiſtory of the Death-Watch (#) [BZ]. Account of an Inſtrument for 
| p. 1504- finding the Meridian, with a Deſcription of the ſame (/). Experiments on the Motion of 
(5) No. 2899 Pendulums in vacuo (n). A Proſpect of the Weather, Winds, and Height of the Mer- (a) Mo. 29% 
og cury in the Barometer, on the firſt day of the Month; and of the whole Rain in every p. 1877. 
'8 ; ria Month in the year 1703, and the beginning of 1704. Obſerved at Townley in Lanca- () No. 3-5: 
q 70 * r. hire by R. Townley, Eſq. and at Upminſter in Eſſex by our author (u). Account of a P. 4e. 
| P- 1578. * Glade of Light ſeen in the Heavens, 2oth of March, 1 705-6 (0). Tables of the Wea- ( 72 — 309 
1 (No. 29g. ther, &c. for the year 1705 (p_). Account of a pyramidal Appearance in the Heavens, 4 ) No. zie. 0) 
"1 p. 1785. ſeen in Eſſex April 3, 1707 (0. Experiments and Obſervations on the Motion of Sound: i 2411. che re 


[ Ins bu 
in Pre of 19 ; 
. [A] ARegiſter of the Weather, &c.) In theſe Re- duſty places. Theſe are hatched by the warmth of the Diemer 


giſters, he exhibits to view, in ſeparate columns, every approaching ſpring, about the beginning of March; _—_ 


day, at the hours of 8, 12, and q, the Weather, Winds, 
Clouds, height of the Barometer (and in that for 1699 
only, of the Thermometer) Rain, &c. 

BJ The Hiſtory of the Death-watch.) In treating 
of this inſect, he gives, firſt, a draught of it as it ap- 
peareth to the naked eye, and as magnified with a mi- 
croſcope. Then he informs us, That it is very much 
like a louſe in ſhape and colour, but runneth more 
nimbly : and is common in every houſe in the warm 
months ; but in the cold ſeaſon of the year, they hide 
themſelves in dry and obſcure places. Their eggs, 
which are much ſmaller than the nits of lice, though 


maped like them but more tranſparent, they lay in dry 


and at the firſt leaving their egg-ſhell are perfectly lh 
the mites in cheeſe, butexceedingly ſmall, ſo as ſcarcely 
to be diſcerned by the ſharpeſt eye, without the help of 
a convex-glaſs, In this ſhape they continue ſix weeks 
or two months, and then gradually grow to their more 

rfect ſtate, Their ticking noi/e is a wooing - act, and 
1s commonly in July, and about the beginning of Au- 
guſt. But they do not every year beat alike, doing it 
ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, ſometimes much, 
ſometimes little. After they have ſpent ſome time in 
ticking, they copulate. Death-watches, both young 


and old, feed upon dead inſets, and upon little crumbs 
of biſker, tallow, &c. mixed among the duſt. "= 
IR 
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No. 320. 


1 212. 
(90 Ivid. 
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(0 No. 324+ 
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(2 No. 330. 


p. 270. 


(a) Ibid. p.: 78. 


(4) No. 335» 


p. 47 -* 


(0 No 2 36. 


I's ©22s 


(4) No. 33 7. 


p. 155. 


No. 341. 


p- 130. 


(/) Ibid, 
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(z) No. 249- 
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(/) No, 252. 


p. 603+ 


(}) No. 382. 
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(1) Etmulleri 
Dll tat. de abe 
Alt uſe reſpira- 
tins humane 
negoti9 ; where 
Diemerbrock's 
OPinion 18 


related. 


D E R H A M. 


in Latin, a long and curious paper (») [C]. On the Migration of Birds (6). Account 
of an Eclipſe of the Sun Sept. 3, 1708, as obſerved at Upminſter (4): and of an Eclipſe 


of the Moon, Sept. 18, 1708 (#). 
Sept. or Oct. 1706 (w). 
Hiltory of the great Froſt in 1708 (y). 


author, from 1703 to 1708 (z): and from 1707 to 1711 (a). 
Account of an Eclipſe of the Moon, feen at 


found at Dagenham-Breach in Eſſex (5). 


Account of a ſtrange Meteor, or Aurora Borealis, in 
An Account of a Child's crying in the Womb (x) [D]. The 
Account of Spots obſerved in the Sun by our 


Of ſubterraneous Trees 


Upminſter Jan. 12, 1711-12 (c). Of a Woman big with Child, and having the Small- 


pox, delivered of a Child having the ſame Diſtemper, Sept. 8, 1713 (d). 


An Account 


of the Rain at Upminſter for eighteen Years (e). Tables of the Barometrical Altitude 
tor 1708, at Zurich in Switzerland ; and of the Ruin at Piſa in Italy, and Zurich, and 


Upminſter, for 1707, 1708. 


With Remarks on the Winds, Heat, and Cold, &c (/). 


Miſchiefs occaſioned by ſwallowing the Stones of Bullace and Sloes (g) [E]. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Gaſcoigne's and Mr. Crabtrie's Letters, proving Mr. Gaſcoigne to have 
been the Inventor of the Teleſcope Sights of Mathematical Inſtruments, and not the 
French (0). Obſervations about Waſps, and the Difference of their Sexes (i) FJ]. Ob- 
{ervations on the Lumen Boreale, or Streaming, on Oct. 8, 1726 (&). Tables of the 
Eclipſcs of Jupiter's Satellites, from 1700 to the Year 1727; with Remarks on thoſe 


Tables (/. 


The Difference in Time of the Meridians of divers Places computed from 


Obſervations of the Eclipſes of Jupiter's Satellites (h). A Letter to Sir Hans Sloane, 
Bart. R. S. Pr. Sc. containing a Deſcription of ſome uncommon Appearance obſerved 


in an Aurora Borealis, the thirteenth of October, 1728 (n). 


Of the Meteor called the 


Ignis Fatuus | Will of the wiſp] from obſervations made in England, by our Author, and 


others in Italy, communicated by Sir Thomas Dereham, Bart. (o) [ G]. 


I have placed 


thefe ſeveral picces here together, becauſe they are of the ſame kind and nature, and were 


all publiſhed in the ſame collection, i. e. the Philoſophical TranſaQtions. 
to other books compoſed in the mean time by our ingenious author. He 


To return now 
publiſhed in 


his younger years, The Artificial Clock- maker. A Treatiſe of Watch and Clock-work, 
* ſhewinz to the meaneſt Capacities, the Art of Calculating Numbers to all Sorts of 
© Movements; the Way to alter Clock-work ; ro make Chimes, and ſet them to Muſical 


Notes; and to calculate and correct the Motion of Pendulums. 


Alſo Numbers for 


divers Movements: With the ancient and modern Hiſtory of Clock-work; and many 


© Inſtruments, Tables, and other Matters, never before publiſhed in any other Book [ H |. Ne. $6. Þ 350. 


[C] Experiments and Obſervations on the Motion of 
Seund, Sc.] In this curious paper, he obſerves (in the 
tuſt place), the diſagreement between the moſt emi- 
nent authors concerning the velocity of ſound, that is, 
how many Engliſh teet a found moves in one ſecond of 
time: and gives a table oi it, Then from the experi- 
ments he had made upon that ſubject, he deduces the 
following obſervations : That there is no vaitation of 
ſound from the different elevation or direction of the 
gun: that the motion of ſound, is not altered by the 
alterations in the ait: that ſounds produced from differ- 
ent bodies move with the lame velocity : that the mo- 
tion of Hund is unitorm. He likewiſe trea's thereia 
of the following ſubjects ; of an echo at a great diſtance 
and in the air; and of the motion of the echos; of the 
a'cending and deſcending of ſounds; ot the remiſſneſs 
ard intenſeneſs of ſounds, according to the alteration of 
the air; of the influence of winds, on the motion of 
{:.unds ; of the velocity of winds, and of ſounds. Ex- 
periments on ſounds made in Italy, &c. 

[D' An Account of a Child's crying in the Womb.) It 
was the child of one Clark ot Hornchurch in Effex, 
v ho was heard to cry in his mother's womb, at times, 
for five weeks. And though the poſlibility of ſuch a 


thing is queſtioned by Etmuller and Diemerbroek (1), 


yet our author proves from ſeveral matters of fact, that 
it is not only poſſible, but alſo has happened many 
times; although it was not of ſo long continuance, and 
with ſuch frequent reiterations of the crying, as it hap- 
pened in this initance. y 

[E] Miſchiefs occafioned by feallowing the Stones of 
Bullace and Shes.) There being a notion, that the 
* ſtones ot ſloes, cherries, &c. are uſeful in preventing 
Na ſurfeir from the truit,” our ingenious author ſhews, 
in this paper, the danger of that ill: grounded opinion, 
in the inſtance ot a neighbouring clergyman's ſervant: 
who having in his youth been a great lover ot fruit, 
uſed greedily to devour all forts he could come at, and 
bullace and ſloes being the eaſieſt to be gotten, he uſed 
to ſwallow great quantities of them, without evacuat- 
ing many of the ſtones by ſtool. But the conſequence 
of on; That he came to have exceſſive pains in his 
+ VOL, V. Y 


* + „ : 
e — — 


The 


ſtomach, and to vomit up whatever he eat. At length, 
aſter violent vomitings, he brought up, at divers 
times, above one hundred and twenty bullace and ſloe- 
ſtones, beſides many others ot which he could not 
keep account. 

F Obſervations about Waſps, c.] In theſe ob- 
ſervations he fhews, that there are three ſorts of Waſps. 
The Queen, or Females, which never work; the 
Kings, or Males; and the common Labouring Waſps ; 
each of them very diſtinct, Ine Queen, or Female - 
Waſp (by many called the Xing Waſp) is much longer 
in the body, and larger, than any other Waſp. The 
Male-Waſps are leſs than the Queens, but as much 
longer and lager than the common Waſps, as the 
Queen is longer and larger than theſe. Theſe males 
alſo have no ſtings, which the Queens and common 
Waſps all have. And they may be known trom other 
Walps, by their Antenne, or thorns ; which are longer 


and larger than either thoſe of the Queen or common + 


Waſps, and with them they ſeem, in running, to feel 
more than the others do. But the grand and chief dif- 
terence, are the parts of generation of theſe Male- 
Waſps, which the curious author accurately deſcribes 


2). 

s [G] Of the Meteor call d the Ignis Fatuus, &c.] He 
proves in this paper, from obſervations made by him- 
ſelf and by Sir Tho. Dereham, that the /gnes Fatui are 
not, as divers ſkilful Naturaliſts have imagined, only the 
ſhining of a great number of the Male Glow-worms in 
England, or of the Pyrau/te in Italy, flying together; 
but, are very much like that fort of Phoſphorus, which 
doth indeed ſhine in the dark, but doth not burn any 
thing as common fire doth. Moreover, that they ap- 
pear, in Italy, moſtly in moraſſy grounds, in dark 
nights, and in cold, ſnowy, and even rainy weather ; 
but not ſo much in ſummer (3). 

[H] The Artificial Clock-Maker, c.] In the preface 
the ingenious author informs us, that * this little book 
* was a part of the diverſion of his juvenile years, and 
* at firſt drawn up in a rude manner, only to pleaſe 
© himſelf, and divert the vacant hours of a ſolitary 


country life. But was publiſhed purely in hopes cf 
H h | its 


$: 


( No. 398. 
p. 245. 


(?) No. 402. 
p. 41 5. 


*] No. 407. 
P 33s 


(n) No. 470. 
p. 137. 


(0) No. 477, 

p. 204. 

Our ingenious 
author commu- 
nicated alſo to 
the Royal So- 
ciety ſeveral 
pieces which he 
received from 
his learned cor- 
reſpondents. 
See Philoſophic. 
Tranſactions, 
No 366, p. 121. 


0. 382. 
P- 67. 


(2) Ubi ſupra, 
No. 382. p. 53s 
&. 


(3) No. 41 7, 
as above, 


p. 204, &c. 
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The fourth edition, with large emendations, was publiſhed in 1734, 12. In the 
ere 1711 and 1712, he preached ſixteen Sermons at Mr. Boy le's Lecture [I, which, 
aving put into a new form, he publiſhed in 1713, under this title, Phyſico- Theology: 
2 © or, a Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, from his Works of Crea- 
* tion. Being the Subſtance of Sixteen Sermons preached in St. Mary le Bow 
Church, London, at the Honourable Mr. Boyle's Lectures, in the year 1711 and 1712. 
With large Notes, and many curious Obſervations, 8vo [ & |.” In purſuance of the 
ſame noble and pious deſign, he publiſhed, in 1714, * Aſtro-Theology : or, a Demon- 
© ſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, from a Survey of the Heavens. Illuſtrated 
with Copper-plates, 8v0[L]. Upon the acceſſion of the late King George l, due 
notice being taken of our learned author's worth and ingenuity, his late Majeſty, then 
Prince of Wales, made him his Chaplain, and procured for him a Canonry of Windſor, 
into which he was inſtalled Sept. 19, 1716. The Univerſity of Oxford, likewiſe, in 
conſideration of his merit, learning, and ingenuity, conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, by diploma, the 26th of June 1730 [1M]. But to return to our au- 
| thor's 


© its doing ſome good in the world, among fuch whoſe vation of animals in winter. Ch. 12. Of the cloathing 
© genius and leiſure lead them to mechanical ſtudies, of animals, Ch, 1 2. Of the houſes and habitations of 
© or thoſe whoſe buſineſs and livelihood it is.'—After- animals. Ch. 14. Of animals ſelf- preſervation. Ch. 15. 
wards he adds — Upon the account of the innocence Ot the generation of animals, A ſurvey of the parti- 
© of my end in publiſhing this book, and that it was cular tribes of animals. Book V. A ſurvey of man, 
* written only as the harmleſs (I may add alſe the vir- Ch. 1. Of the foul of man. Of man's invention. 
© tuous) ſport of leiſure hours; I think myſelf excuſ- Ch. 2. Of man's body, particularly its poſtwe. 
© able to and the world, for the expence of ſo much Ch. 3. Of the figure and ſhape of man's body, Ch. 4. 
© time, on a ſubject different from my profeſſion.” Of the ſtature and ſize of man's body, Ch, 5. Of the 
[7] In the years 1711 and 1712, he preached fixteen ſtructure of the parts of man's body, Ch. 6. Of the 
Sermons at Boyle's lecture.] How he came to be ap- placing of the parts of man's body, Ch 7. Of the 
pointed to preach that lecture, he tells us in the fol- proviſion in man's body àgainſt evils. Ch. 8. Of the 
(4) In the Dedi- lowing words.—(4) Having the honour to be a mem- conſent between the parts of man's body. Cb. 9 Of 
— of his ber of the Royal Society, as well as a Divine, I was the variety of meus' faces, voices, and hand-writing, 
be The minded to try what I could do towards the improve- Book VI. A ſurvey of quadrupeds, Ch. 1. Of their 
Lord Arch ment of Philoſophical matters to Theological uſes ; prone poſture. Ch. 2. Of the heads of quadrupeds, 
biſhop of and accordingly laid a ſcheme of what I have here Ch. 3. Of the necks of quadrupeds. Ch. 4. Oi the 
Canterbury, * publiſhed a part of; and when I had lite elſe to do, ſtomachs of quadrupeds. Ch. 5. Ot the heart of qua- 
I drew up what I had to ſay, making it rather the drupeds. Ch. 6. Of the difference between man and 
« diverting exerciſes of my leiſure hours, than more quadrupeds in the nervous kind. Bouk VII. A ſurvey 
© ſerious Theological ſtudies. This work (although of birds. Ch. 1. Of the motion of birds, and the 
I made a conſiderable progreſs in it at firſt, whilſt a parts misiſtring thereto. Ch, 2. Of the head, ſtomach, 
© novelty, yet) having no thoughts of publiſhing, I and other parts of birds. Ch. 3. Of the migration of 
= © laid aſide, until your Grace, being informed of my birds. Ch. 4. Of the incubation of birds, Book VIII. 
« delign by ſome of my learned friends both of the Ot inſeQs and reptiles, Ch. 1. Of inſects in general. 
© Clergy and Laity, was pleaſed to call me to the un- Ch. 2. Ot the ſhape and ſtructure of inſets, Ch. 3. 
expected honour of preaching Mr, Boyle's lectures: Of the eyes and antennæ of inſects. Ch. 4. Of the 
wo © an honour | was little aware of in my country pri- parts and motion of inſets. Ch. f. The ſagacity of 
* yacy, and not much acquainted with perſans in high inſects to ſecure themſelves againſt winter, Ch. 6. Of 
© (tations, and not at all particularly with your the care of inſets about their young, Book IX. Of 
« Grace.? reptiles and the inhabitants of the waters. Ch. 1. Of 
[XK] Phyfico-Theology, Sc.] This curious treatiſe, reptiles. Ch. 2. Of the inhabitants of the waters, 
5) See the pre- which was intended tor young gentlemen at the uni- Book X. Of vegetables; their anatomy. Flowers and 
to that verſities (5), is divided into eleven books, ſubdivided feeds: their ſupport, Vegetables that are peculiarly 
book, p. a. into the following chapters. Book I, Of the out- uſeful. Book XI. Contains practical inferences from 
works of the terraqueous globe in general. Ch. 1. Of the ſoregoing ſurvey, Wherein he ſhews, that God's 
| the atmoſphere in general. Ch. 2. Of the winds. works are great and excellent; ought to be inquired 
Ch. 3. Of the clouds and rain. Ch. 4. Of light, into; are manifeſt to all; ought to excite us o tear 
Ch. 5. Of gravity. Book II. Of the terraqueous globe and obedience to God, and to thankfulneſs ; and that 
itſelf in general. Ch, 1. Of the figure of the terra- we ought to pay God all due homage and worſhip, par- 
queous globe, Ch. 2. Of the bulk of the terraqueous ticularly that of the Lord's day. 
lobe. Ch. z. The motions of the terraqueous globe. This curious and valuable book hath paſſed through 
Ed. 4+ Of the place and ſituation of the terraqueous many editions (6), and been tranſlated into French, 
lobe, in reſpect of the heavenly bodies. Ch. 5. The and ſeveral other languages. 
5 Qribution of the earth and waters. Ch, 6. The great [LI Afro-Theology.) This treatiſe is divided into 
variety and quantity of all things upon, and in the ter- eight books. Book 1, The magnitude of the univerſe 
ueous globe, provided for the uſes of the world, Book 2. Number of the heavenly bodies, Book 3. 
Book III. Of the terraqueous globe in particular, more The due ſituation of them. Book 4. The motions of 
eſpecially the earth, Ch. 1. Of the foils and moulds the heavens. Book 5. Ot the figure of the heavealy 
in the earth. Ch. 2, Of the various frata or beds ob- bodies. Book 6. Ot attraction and gravity. Bok 7. 
ſervable in the earib Ch. 3. Of the ſubterraneous ca- Of light and hear, Book 8. Practical interences.— 
verns, and the volcanos, Ch. 4. Of the mountains It is dedicated to his late Majeſty, who was, at the 
and vallies. Book IV. Of animals in general. Ch. 1. time of its publication, Prince of Wales, 
Of the five ſenſes in general. Ch. 2. Of the eye. [M] The univerſity of Oxford conferred on 
Ch. 3. Of the ſenſe of heariog; and of ſound. Ch. 4. him the degree of Doctor in Divinity, by diploma, &c.] 
Of the ſenſe of ſmelling. Ch. 5. Of the taſte, Ch. 6. The diploma was as follows: 
Of the ſenſe of feeling. Ch. 7. Of reſpiration. Ch. 8. Cancellarius, Mayiſtri, & Scholares Univerſitatis 
Of the motion of animals. Ch. 9. Of the place al- Oxonienſis Omnibus ad quos he Literz pervenerint, 
lotted to the ſeveral tribes of animals. Ch. 10. Of ſalutem in Domino Sempiternam. 
the balance of animals, or the due proportion in Cum eum in finem Honores Academici a wajoribas 
which the world is ſtocked with them. Ch. 11, Of voeftris inſtituti fuerint, ut Viri de re literaria bene me- 
the food of animals. The apparatus for the gathering, riti Gratia quadam peculiari infipnirentur ; Cumq; 
eparing, and digeſtion ot the food ; and the great Vir Reverendus et Doctiſſimus Gulielmus Derham, olim 
gacity of animals in finding out and providing their & Col. S. 8. Trinitatis, A. M. et kcclehaz Windleſo- 
food. Animals' care of their young, and the preſer- rienſis Canonicus, ob Libros ab iplo edi: os 8 
1 | cam 
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thor's writings : When Eleazar Albin publiſhed his © Natural Hiſtory of Birds, and Eng- 
liſh Inſects (p), with many beautiful Cuts, they appeared illuſtrated © with very curious 
© Notes and Obſervations by our learned Author.” And he alſo reviſed Miſcellanea Cu- 
riſa (q). The laſt thing he publiſhed of his own compoſition, was, © Chriſto Theology: 
© Or, a Demonſtration of the Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Religion, being the Sub- 
* ſtance of a Sermon preached at Bath, on November 2, 1729, and publiſhed at the 
© earneſt Requeſt of the Auditory.” Lond. 1730, 8v0. t was not only with his own 
writings that this excellent author obliged the world, but alſo with thoſe of ſeveral great 
and learned men. For he publiſhed ſome pieces of the late moſt worthy and ingenious 
Mr. Ray [N], and gave new editions of others, with great additions from the author's 
own manuſcripts [O]. To him the world is likewiſe indebted for the publication of the 
« Philoſophical Experiments and Obſervations of the late eminent Dr. Robert Hooke, 
F. R. S. and Geom. Prof. Greſb. and other eminent virtuoſo's in his time.“ Lond. 1726, 
$20. with copper Cuts. Among other curiolities, of which he had great numbers, he 
had collected a ſpecimen of Inſects (7), and likewiſe nicely preſerved the male and female 
of moſt kinds of Birds in this iſland. Thus, this good and great man, having ſpent 
His life in the moſt agreeable ſtudy of Nature, and made all his reſearches therein ſubſer- 
vient to the glorious end of promoting the honour of God, and true piety and religion 
in the world [P], gave up his pious ſoul to his Maker on the 5th of April, 1735, at 
Upminſter, and was buried there. Dr. Derham, as to his perſon, was pretty tall, and 
ſeemed to be of a ſtrong and healrhful conſtirution. His moral character was quite ami- 
able; and among other inſtances of his bounty, he was a Phyſician to the Bodies as well 
as to the Souls of his Pariſhioners 3 none, or but few, of them, having occaſion to appl 

io any one elſe but him for relief in the time of illneſs. Such was his {kill in Phyſick, 


as well as in all other branches of Knowledge! 


ficam et Matheſin auqtiorem reddidit, et ad religionem 
veramque Fidem exornandam revocavit) apud Literatos 
tam exteros quam noſtrates in maximo pretio haberetur; 
Sciatis, Nos Cancellarium, Magiſtros, et Scholares an- 
tedictos, Virum cum primis Princip, Eecleſiæ, Ortique 
literato percarum, ſummo quo potvimus Honore pro- 
ſequi volentes, eundem Reverendum Doctiſſimumq; 
Gulielmum Derham hoc 26 die menſis Junii A. D. 1730, 
in ſolenni et frequentiflimo Doftvrum et Magiſtrorum 
ſenatu, unanimi Suffragio, Doctotem in 8. 8. Theolo- 
ia conſtituiſſe et renunciaſſe, eumque omnibus et ſin- 
ulis Doctoralis in S. Theologia Gradũs Privilegiis et 

— cumulaſſe. In cujus rei teſtimonium ac fi- 
dem, Publicum Univerſitatis noſtiæ Oxon. Sigillum 
his literis apponi juſſimus. Dat. in Domo Convocatio- 
nis noſtræ Die Annaq; ſupradict. 

oe ] He publiſhed fome pieces of the Iate moſt worthy 
and ingenious Mr. Ray.) Namely, I. Mr. Riy's Sy- 
nopfis of Birds and Fiſhes, under this title, Joannis 
Raii Synepfis Methodica Avium © Piſcium ; Opus Poſt- 
humun, quod wi tu recenſuit et perfecit ipſe infigniſſimus 
author : In quo multas Recies, in ipfius Ornithologia et 
Ichthyologia defideratas adjecit : Methodumque ſuam 
Piſcium Nature magis convenientem reddidit. Cum Ap- 
pendice et Iconibus. Lond. 1713. 850 The editor in- 
torms us in his preface, that this book was finiſhed by 
the learned author about the year 1693, or 1694, and 
lay a long time in the hands of a diſhoneſt bookſeller, 
= would neither publiſh it, nor let Mr. Ray's friends 
bave it again. II. In 1718, he publiſhed, © Philoſo- 
« phical Letters between the late learned Mr. Ray and 
«© ſeveral of his ingenious correſpondents, natives and 
« foreigners. To which are added, thoſe of Francis 
% Willughby, Eſq. The whole conſiſting of many cu- 
« rious diſcoveries and improvements in the hiſtory of 
« quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, inſects, plants, foſſils, c.“ 

nd. 8vo. | 

(O] And gave new editions of others with great ad- 
ditions from the author's manuſcripts.] That is, of 
Abe Wiſdom of God manifeited in the Works of the 
« Creation, Cc.“ the 6th edit. 8vo, 1714. And of 
Three Phylico-Theological Diſcourſes, concerning, 
* 1. The primitive chaos, and creation of the world. 
„The general deluge, its cauſes and effects, 3. The 
5% di ſſolution of the world, and future conflagration.” 
Sc. The zd edition, illuſtrated with copper plates, 
and much more enlarged than the ſormer editions, from 
the author's own MSS. 8vo, 1713. 


] Promoting the honour of God, and true picty and 


religion in the aer. What he fays himſelt of his 
Aſtro-Theology in particular (7), may in general be 
applied to his works; they are * deſigned for the good 
* of mankind, particularly for the conviction ot infi- 
* dels and irreligious, for the promotion of the fear 
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* and honcur of God, and the cultivating of true reli · 


gion.“ 


„llt ſometimes happens that clergymen of the 
1 wiſdom, learning, and merit, are far from 
ing good preachers. Derham is underſtood to 
have made but a very poor figure in this reſpect; and 
to his other defects in the pulpit, was added ſome diſ- 


advantage with regard to his perſon, for he was wry- 
necked (8). 


before him in his © Phyſico-Theology.” What his 
Lordſhip refers to. is, the natural hiſtory of animals 
with relation to pairing, and the care of their progeny. 
% M. Buffon,” ſays he, in man large volumes, 
e beſtows ſcarcely a thought on that favourite ſub- 
«© je& ; and the neglect of our countrymen Ray and 
„ Derham-is ſtill leſs excuſable, conſidering that to 
* diſplay the conduct of Providence was the ſole pur- 
«© poſt of their writing Natural Hiſtory,” This defect 
Lord Kaims has endeavoured to ſupply, by ſome in- 
genious obſervations of his own : which, however, he 
conſiders as hints merely, tending to excite farther cu- 
riofity (9). 


Philoſophers in the laſt and beginuing of the preſent 
century from thoſe of our own time. The former 
treated much on final cauſes, and were very ſolicitouz 
to diſplay the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God in the 
creation and adminiſtration of the world. But mo- 
dern philoſophers, in general (we ſay in general, for 
we know that there are illuſtrious exceptions), do not 
ſeem to be animated with the ſame ſpirit of piety. 
They moſt ſedulouſly purſue their enquiries into the 
properties of the objects around them, and have made 
turprizing additions to the ſtock of philoſophical know- 
ledge ; but they do not appear ſufficiently concerned 
to trace the God of Nature in his works. Nay, ſome 
there are who diſapprove of any diſquiſitions into final 
cauſes. That ſubject ought, without doubt, to be ex- 
amined with the utmoſt modeſty, circumſpection, and 
caution ; but ſtill, we think, that, in a vaſt variety of 
reſpects, there are ſuch evident proofs that particular 
objects are eminenily fitted to anſwer certain wiſe and 
benevolent purpoſes, that not to attend to them, not 
to point them out, is a want of that 1everential re- 
gard which ſhould ever be paid to the Supreme Being. 
To animate devotion is one of the nobleſt ends of the 
Study of Nature, This perhaps may, in contempt, be 
called preaching ; but to ſtand vp for the honour of the 
Great Governor of the Univerſe, is not only to be re- 
ligiouſly, but philuſophically, employed.) K. 
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(p) In four yo- 
lumes, 4to. 


(9) In three 
volumes, 8 vo. 


1726. 


( See Philoſo- 
phical Tranſact. 
No. 291, p. 1586. 


(8) From the 
Lord Kaims accuſes Dr. Derham of not having paid communications 
ſufficient attention to one ſubject which properly came „a valuable 


. (9) Sketches of 
A remark occurs to us, with reſpect to the different the Hittory of 
manner in which the works of nature were ſtudied by _ dere” aa 
P- 9 — 1s. 
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*.* [ DESAGULIERS (Joux-Tu zorn us), an eminent Experimental Philoſopher, 


(-) Supplement Was born at Rochelle, in France, on the 12th oft March, 1683 (a). He was brought to 


to the Brogra- 
phia Britannica, 


_ firſt edit. p. 40. 


(5) 14. ibid, 


England, when he was an infant of about two years of age, by his father, the Rev. Mr. 
John Deſaguliers, who, being a French Proteſtant, was obliged to quit his native coun- 
try, in conlequence of the perſecution which followed upon the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nays, which took place in 1683. He was inſtructed in grammar learning by his fa- 
ther, and read the claſhcs under him; after which he was ſent to Chriſt-Church College, 
Oxtord, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and entered into Deacon's Orders 
in 1710 (5). The ſame year he read lectures in experimental philoſophy at Hart-hall, 
whither he had removed from Chriſt-Church, in the room of Mr. Keill | 4], afterwards 
Dr. Keill, who at this time accompanied the Palatines to New England, in conſequence 
of his being appointed their treaſurer. In 1712, he married Miſs Joanna Pudſey, 
daughter of William Pudſey, Eſq. and, on the third of May, the ſame year, took the 
degree of Maſter of Arts. The following year he removed to the metropolis [BI, and 
ſettled in Channel-row, Weſtminſter, where he continued his courſes of experimental 
philoſophy ſeveral years. A 

| 1 


[4] He read lectures in experimental philoſophy at * new acquiſition by all lovers of natural knowledge, 
Hart- hall, c. in the room of My. Keill.) Dr. Deſa- the profit being ſhared in common, while the dif- 


guliers himſelf ſays, that Dr. John Keill was the firſt “ coverer has only the honour of the invention (2)." 


() Pref. to his 


Courſe of Ex- 
perimental 
Pluloſophy. 


BY K ha K K K -Aa «a ca * «a «a * «„ „ 


« who publickly taught natural philoſophy by experi- Among thoſe perſons of note and rank who attended 
ment in a mathematical manner; for he laid down his lectures was Baron Bielfeld, who has given the 
very ſimple propoſitions, which he proved by expe- following account of Dr. Deſaguliers's lectures, in a 
riments, and from thoſe he deduced others more letter to Monſ. Jordan, at Berlin, dated trom London, 
compound, which he {till confirmed by experiments; March 6, 1741. 
till he had inſtructed his auditors in the laws of mo- «* I withdraw myſelf twice a week from my labours, 
tion, the principles of hydroſtatics and optics, and * in order to attend the celebrated Dr. D-fagaliers, 
ſome ot the chief propoſitions of Sir Iſaac Newton * chaplain to his Royal Highn-fs the Prince of Wales, 
concerning light and colours. He began theſe * in a courſe of experimental philoſophy ; and I have 
courſes in Oxford, about the year 1704 or 170G, and * engaged almoſt all the foreign miniſters here to be 

of the party. The Doctor's apartment has more the 

appearance of a hall of congreſs, than of the auditory 
ot a profeſſor ; and as we pay him generoully, he, 
in return, ſpares no pains to entertain us, and to diſ- 
cover to us all the hidden ſprings of nature. Phy- 
ſics, properly ſo called, mechanics, .hydraulics, hy- 
droſtaties, optics, aſtionomy, are all included in his 

courſe. You have, I believe, in your valuable li- 

brary, that work ot the Doctor's which is called, 4 

Courſe of Experimental Philoſophy, and which was 

publiſhed at London in quarto. This work forms 

the baſis of his lectures; but as he makes his demon- 

{trations by the aſſiſtance of a great number of ma- 

chines, he ſeems to unfold all nature before our eyes, 

and to follow her in all her operations, I confels to 
you, that I find an inexpreſſible pleaſure in attend- 
ing his lectures, and that I never lcate them with. 
out the higheſt ſatisfaction. Among the great num- 
ber of his machines, there is none that excites my 

admiration ſo much as his famous Planetarium, I 

had betore ſeen, in the library at Leyden, in that of 

Berlin, and elſewhere, ſeveral ſpheres made to ex- 

hibit to the eye the motions of the heaveuly bodies; 

I have likewiſe examined that which they call the 

Orrery, from Lord Orrery, its inventor ; but all theſe 

machines, though ingenious, have one conſiderable 

defect; which is, that they give a very erroneous 
idea of the ſeveral diſtances between the beavenly 
bodies, and deſcribe but very imperſectly their mo- 
tions. For by placing the ſun in the center, and 
giving it the ſize of an orange, it is neceſſary, in or- 
der to preſerve a due proportion between it and the 
lanets, and to determine the juſt diſtances, that 
uch a ſphere ſhould be at leaſt an Engliſh mile in 
diameter. Dr. Deſaguliers, perceiving this incon- 
venience, ruminated for a long time in order to find 
ont ſome method of perfecting this machine, and at 
laſt contrived his Planetarium. He was very ellica- 
ciouſly aſſiſted in this buſineſs by Mr. Grabam, the 
moſt able and the moſt celebrated watch-maker that 
ever exiſted. The movements of this P anetarium 
are highly complex, but very ingenious, Our Doc» 
tor adopts, as you will ſuppoſe, the ſyſtem of New- 
ton and of Copernicus; and, conſequently, when 

the whole machine is complete, you ſee the fun im- 

moveable in the center, and the earth and moon, 

and the planets, with their ſatellites, which turn 
whole farther dilcoveries become an advantage to round the ſun on their axes, He then begins by 
myſelf ; for what would raiſ- envy in any other pro- turning a winch, and immediately the whole heaven 

* tefſion, but that of a philoſopher, is received as a * is in its natural motion, each body deſcribing its 


* proper 


« 

« 

o 

. 

* 

4 

4 

o 

« 

that way introduced the love of the Newtonian phi- 
© loſophy. There were, indeed, about the {ame time, 
© experiments ſhewn at London by the late Mr. Hauk(\- 
© bee, which were electrical, hydroſta'ical, and pneu- 
* matical. But as they were only ſhewn and explained 
© as ſo many curious phenomena, and not made uſe of 
* as mediums to prove a ſeries of philoſophical propo- 
* ſitions in a mathematical order, they laid no ſuch 
© foundation for true philoſophy as Dr. Keill's expe- 
* riments; though, perhaps, performed more dex- 
* reroully, and with a finer apparatus. They were 
* courſes of experiments; and h1s a courſe of experi- 
mental philolophy. When Dr. Keill left the uni- 
© vc rfity, 1 began to teach experimental philoſophy, 
* after the fame method he had done, adding the 
* mechanicks (ſtrictly ſo called, tnat is, the explana- 
© tion of mechanical organs, and the reaſon ot their 
« effects) and ſeveral optical propoſitions in my courſes 
of experimental phitolophy ; which ever ſince that 
© time | have endeavoured to improve, by the addition 
* of new propoſitions and experiments, and by aller- 
ing and changing my machines, as I found things 
* might be made more intelligible to ſuch of my audi- 
„tors as were not acquainted wich mathematics, or 
* more ſatisfactory to fach as were; eſpecially in what 
* regards the cauſes of the motions of the heavenly bo- 
* di s, and the phzznomena of our ſyſtem (1). 

[LB] He removed to the metropolis ] Of this, and of 
his ſucceſs as a lecturer in experimental philoſophy, 
he gives himſelf the following account : * About the 
year 1713, I came to ſettle at London, where I have 
with great pleaſu1e ſeen the Newtonian Philoſophy 
ſo generally received among perſons of all ranks and 
profeſſions, and even the ladies, by the help of ex- 
periments; that though ſeveral ingenious men have 
ſince that time with great ſucceſs taught (and do 
ſtill teach) experimental philoſophy in my (or ra- 
ther Dr. Keill's) manner, I have had as many courſes 
as 1 could poſſibly attend; the preſent courſe, which 
I am now engaged in, being the 12 1ſt ſince I began 
at Hart-Hali, in Oxtord, in the year 1710. The ſa- 
tistaction we enjoy by being any way inſtrumental to 
the improvement of o hers, is lo great, that I can't 
help buaſting—that of eleven or twelve perſons, who 
perform experimental courſes at this time in Eng- 
land, and other parts of the world, I have had the 
honour of having eight of them for my ſcholars ; 
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(2) Ibid. 


I Lettres 
nulieres d. 


T Lettres Fa- 
nilieres de 

Monſ. le B 
de Bielſeld 


186. Colours, which had been repeated by Mr. Deſaguliers, in 


aron * him more than one thouſand pounds ſterling .“ 


DESAGULIERS. 


On the 2gth of July, 1714, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, of which 
he became a very uſeful member, and was much reſpected by the Preſident, Sir Iſaac 
Newton (c). His firſt paper, which appeared in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, was 
publiſhed in the 348th Number, and contained an account of ſome experiments of Sir 
Iſaac Newton on Light and Colours, which had been repeated by Mr. Deſaguliers, in 
order to confirm Sir Iſaac's theory (d) (CJ. He ſoon after communicated to the Society, 
and which was publiſhed in their Tranſadtions, N“ 361. a method by which Myopes 
might uſe teleſcopes without eye-glaſſes (e). Of ſome Experiments which he made with 
Mr. Villette's burning-glaſs, in conjunction with Dr. J. Harris, an account was alſo pub- 
liſhed in the TranſaQtions (/). 

In 1716, he publiſhed a piece, intituled, © Fires improved; being a new Method of 
te building Chimnies, fo as to prevent their ſmoaking.“ This was a tranſlation from the 
French, and involved him in ſome diſpute with Edmund Curll, whom he had employed 
as his publiſher, and admitted to have a ſhare in the book. Curll, in order to promote 
the ſale, had puffed it off in a very groſs manner; which induced Mr. Deſaguliers to 
publiſh a letter in a periodical Paper, called, «©, The Town-Talk,” ſet on foot at that 
time by Sir Richard Steele, in which he informed the publick, that, whenever his 
name hereafrer “ was, or ſhould be printed, with that egregious flatterer Mr. Curll's, 
c either in an advertiſement, or at the title-page of a book, except that of Fires In- 
« proved, he entirely diſowned it *.” 

The merit of our experimental philoſopher had now attracted the notice of the Duke 
of Chandos, who had before taken Dr. Keill under his patronage, and who became alſo 
a patron to Mr. Deſaguliers, making him his chaplain, and preſenting him to the 
living of Edgeware, near his own magnificent ſeat at Cannons (g). In the year 1717, 
he went throngh a courſe of his lectures on experimental philoſophy, before King 
George I. at Hampton-Court; with which his Majeſty was ſo well pleaſed, chat 
he intended to have conferred upon him the valuable living of Much-Munden, in 
Hertfordſhire ; but that benefice was obtamed for another perſon by the Earl of 
Sunderland, who prevailed with a friend to preſent him with a living in Norfolk, the 
revenue of which, however, amounted only to 70 J. per annum (5). On the 16th of 
March, 1718, he accumulated the degrees of Batchelor and Doctor of Laws at Ox- 
ford (i). On the zoth of June, 1720, he made an experiment before the Royal So- 
ciety, to prove that bodies of the ſame bulk do not contain equal quantities of mat- 
ter; and, therefore, that there is an interſperſed vacuum (4). He likewiſe made ſome 
experiments, before the Society, on the goth of March, 1721, relating to the reſiſtance 
of fluids, an account of which was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſact ions, Ne 367(/). 

In 1728, he ſhewed before the Royal Society a machine for meaſuring any depth in 
the ſea, with great expedition and certainty, which was invented by the Rev. Mr. Ste- 
phen Hales, afterwards Dr. Hales, and himſelf ; and of which an account was publiſhed 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N* 405 (m). He continued, from time to time, to & 


proper orbit, whether circular or elliptic. The firſt order to confirm Sir Iſaac's theory]. Dr. Prieſtley ſays, 
© lecture is given by day, that the auditors may clearly that * of toreigners, the firſt who made any public 
* obſerve all the different bodies, and their movements, * objection to Newton's philoſophy, concerning light 
* according to the explication that Dr. Deſaguliers * and colours, was Father Pardies; but he was ſoon 
then gives. In the next lectures, he places in the * convinced of his miſtake, and was ſo ingenuous as 
centre a ſmall chryſtal globe, which contains a lamp, to acknowledge it. But no perſon diſtinguiſhed him- 
and repreſents the fun. He then ſhuts the windows, * ſelf ſo much by his oppoſition to Newton as the in- 
and putting his Planetarium again in motion, he * genicus M. Marriotte, who could not ſucceed in 
ſhews in this lecture what parts of the earth, the making the experiments. Ard as M. Leibnitz, who 
moon, and the planets, are illuminated by the fun, was the editor of the Ad Eruditorum at that time, 
at every inſtant, You will obſerve, that in theſe two in the volume for the year 1713. p. 447+ requeſted 
lectures, the exact diſtances muit be abſtractedly that Newton himſelf would remove M. Marriotte's 
conſidered ; for it is not poſſible to repreſent them difficulty, for the benefit of others, he himſelf being 
diſtinctly in a machine of four feet diameter. But, at that time dead, Sir Iſaac defired Dr. Deſaguliers 
in the ſucceeding lectures, the Doctor analyzes his to try the experiments in which M. Marriotte had 
machine, and preſents to his auditors the ſun ſtill in “ failed; and he did it accordingly with perfect ſuc - 
the centre, but with only one planet and its fſatel- * ceſs, before many members of the Royal Society, 
lites ; as the earth, which turns on its inclined axis * and alſo afterwards in the preſence of M. Monmorr, 
round the ſun, accompanied by the moon only. By and ſeveral gentiemen of the Royal Academy of 
this method, the diſtances become much more diſ- Sciences. Some time after, Rizetti, an Italian, pre- 
cernible; and in this manner he explains, with great «© tending to refute Newton's theory, by experiments, 
perſpicuity, and with admirable facility, the whole our philoſopher was ably defended by M. Richter. 
ſolar ſyſtem. All theſe matters are exhibited with This controverſy, however, was the occaſion of Dr. 
ſo much perſpicuity, that I would engage to teach Deſaguliers repeating his experiments, with ſome 
aſtronomy, by the help of this Planetarium, to any * new ones, leading to the ſame concluſions, in 1728; 
lady who has the leaſt curioſity and attention, in a * after which no perſon, who choſe to give his name 
month's time, But ſuch a machine is not to be had * to the publick, or whoſe name is worth recording, 
* by every one: for that of Dr. Deſaguliers has colt * made any more oppoſition to it; ſo that, at preſent, 
no hypotheſis in philoſophy ſtands upon ſurer ground, 
or is more generally acquieſced in, than that of the 
different refrangibility of the rays of light (3). 
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[C] Experiments of Sir Iſaac Newton on light and 
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(c) Supplement 
to the Biogra- 

phia Pritannica, 
fi: ſt edit. p. 40. 


(4) Ahridgement 
of the Phi'cſo- 


phical Tranſac- 


tions, Vol. IV. 
p. 173. 

(wid. p. 188. 
bid. p. 198. 


#* Vichols's edit. 
of the Town- 
Talk,Fiſh-Pool, 
Plebeian, &c. 
p. 109—112+ 


(eg) Supplement, 
ut ſupra. 


(b) Ibid. 
(i) lbid. 


(4) Abridgment 
of the Phil. 
Tranf. Vol. VI. 
Part II. p. 157. 


(1) Thid. Part I, 
P · 325 


m) Ibid. 
Vol. VI. Part II. 


P+ 163. 


(3) Hiſt. of the 
preſent State of 
Diſcoveries 
relating to Vi- 
ſion, Light, and 
Colours, edit. 


40. 1772. 
P+ 350, 351. 
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(4) MSS. in the 
Frit. Muſcum, 
A ſcough's Cat. 
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exhibit various philoſophical experiments before the Royal Society, and for which he 


received a ſalary [D]. 


In 17 34, be publiſhed, in two volumes, 4to, *A Courſe of Experimental PhiloſophylE].“ 
On the zoth of January, the following year, he communicaied to the Royal Society, an 
attempt to explain the phænomenon of the horizontal moon [V., appearing bigger 


[D] For which he received a ſalary.) This ap- 
pears from the following letter from him to Dr.Scheut- 
zer, which is preſerved 1a the Britith Muſeum: 


«SIR, Channei-Row, Jan. 15, 1728-9. 


I intended myſelf the honour to have waited upon 
the Preſident, to have ſpoken to bim ages 
what I told you at Siaughrer's Coffee-houfſe ; but la 
Thurſday's work was too much for me in my con- 
dition, and cauſed a relapſe, which has confined me 
to my chamber ever ſince. I was juſt free from pain 
after a long fit of the gout, and ſtanding almoſt two 
hours upon my feet that day, whilſt they were ſtill 
weak, together with the effect of the cold, gave me a 
return of pain, as well as lameneſs, that very even- 
ing. I muſt, therefore, beg of you to be my advo- 
cate to Sir Hans, to defire him (if there be nothing 
contrary to form in it), to be ſo good as to ſeitle my 
laſt year's ſalary in the next council, which uſed to 
be done generally at the meeting of the Society after 
the vacation, though now the death of the treaſurer 
hindered it. This would be of great ſervice to me 
at preſent, becauſe I am entirely out of money, and 
have preſſing occaſions for it. What elſe I told you 
by word of mouth, you will al mention when pro- 
per. in doing which you will much oblige, 
Sir, 
* Your moſt humble, 
© and obedient ſervant, 
J. T. DrsaGu1L.1tss (4). 


[E] A Courſe of Experimental Philgſaply.] In the 
pretace to this work he ſpeaks in the following man- 
ner of the Philoſophy ot Des Cartes, and the Diſco- 
veries of Sir Iſaac Newton. * When Monſ. Des Car- 
«* tes's Philoſophical Romance, by the elegance of its 
* ſty'e, and the plauſible accounts of natural phæno- 
mena, had overthrown the Ariſtotehan phyſics, the 
world received but little advantage by the change ; 
for, inſtead of a few pedants, who, moſt of them, 
being conſcious of their ignorance, concealed it with 
hard words and pompous terms; a new ſet of phi- 
loſophers ſtarted up, whoſe lazy diſpoſition eafily 
tell in with a philoſophy that required no wathe- 
matics to underſtand it; and who, taking a few 
principles for granted, without examining their 
reality, or conſiſtence with each other, fancied they 
could ſolve all appearances mechanically by matter 
and motion ; and, in their ſmattering way, pre- 
tended to demonſtrate ſuch things, as perhaps Car- 
teſius himſelf never-believed ; his philoſophy (if he 
had been in earneſt) being unable to ſtand the teſt 
of the geometry which he was maſter of. 

It is to Sir Iſaac Newton's application of geometry 
to philoſophy, that we owe the routing of this army 
* of Goths and Vandals in the philoſophical world ; 
which he hath enriched with more and greater diſ- 
* coveries, than all the philoſophers that went before 
© him; and has laid ſuch foundations for future ac- 
« quiſitions, that, even alter his death, his works ſtill 
promote natural knowledge. Before Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, we had but wild gueſſes at the cauſe of the mo- 
© ticn of the comets and planets round the ſun ; but 
* now he has clearly deduced them trom the univerſal 
4 
s 
« 
4 
0 
« 
« 
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laws of attraction (the exiſtence of which he has 
proved beyond contradiction), and has ſhewn, that 
the ſeeming irregularities of the moon, which aſtro- 
nomers were unable to expreſs in numbers, are but 
the juſt conſequences of the actions of the ſun and 
earth upon it, according to their different poſitions. 
His principles clear up all difliculties of the various 
phenomena of the tides ; and the true figure of the 
earth is now plainly ſhewn to be a flatted ſpheroid 
© higher at the equator than the poles, notwithſtand- 
ing many aſſertions and conjectures to the contrary, 
Our incomparable philoſopher has diſcovered and de- 


2 


monſtrated to us the true natute of light and colours, 
of which tle moſt ſagacious and inquiſitive natura- 
liſts were entirely ignorant; for while they ſought 
for the origin of colours in the mixture of light and 
ſhadow, Sir Iſaac Newton found that they were con- 
genial with the rays of the ſun, and c ntained in 
light itfelf; the ſur'ace of coloured bodies ſerving 
only to ſeparate from one another thoſe rays that 
make different colours; by abſorbing ſome, and te- 
flecting others to our eyes, fo as to produce thoſe 
different ſenſations, on which the Penang variety of 
coloured objects depends. His opties, beſides the 
properties of light, contain a vaſt fund of philoſophy, 
which (though he has modeſtly delivered under the 
name of queries, as if they were only cdnjectures) 
daily experience and obſervations confirm; a notable 
inſtance of which may be ſeen in the Rev, Mr. 
Stephen Hales's excellent book of Vegetable Sta- 
ticks, which, by putting ſeveral of Sir Iſaac's queries 
out of all doubt, ſhew how well they were founded. 
I paſs over Sir Iſaac Newton's noble inventions in 
pure mathematics, juſtly admired at home and a- 
broad; becauſe, though they have been of great uſe 
in the diſcovety of the cauſes of natural phænomena, 
they are foreign to my preſent ſubject, which is 
phyſics; whoſe knowledge I am in this courſe en- 
deavouring to convey by experiments; not only 
where things have been diſcovered that way, but 
even where they have been deduced by a long train 
of mathematical conſequences; having contrived 
experiments, which ſlep by ſtep bring us to the ſame 
concluſion.“ N 
In the year 1719, was publiſhed, in 4to, a work 
under the tollowing title:“ A Syſtem of Experimental 
„% Philoſophy, p:oved by Mechanicks : wherein the 
„ Principles and Laws of Phyſics, Mechanics, Hy- 
% droſtatics, and Optics, are demonſtrated and ex- 
& plained at large, by a great Number of curious Ex- 
« periments: with a full Deſcription of the Air Pump, 
* and the ſeveral Experiments thereon : As alſo of the 
different Species of Barometers, Thermometers, and 
„ Hydrometers ; as ſhewn at the Public Lectures in a 
* Courſe of Experimental Philoſophy. As performed 
„ by J. T. Deſaguliers, M. A. F. RK. S.“ But when 
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Dr. Deſaguliers publiſhed his “ Courſe of Experi- 


mental Philoſophy,” he diſavowed this work: which 
appears to have been publiſhed by a perſon of the name 
of Paul Dawſon, who at ended Dr+ Deſaguliers's Lec- 
tures, and dedicated the work to Sir Richard Stecle. 


[FI] An attempt to explain the phenomenon of the hori- 
zontal moon.) Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that Dr. Deſa- 
* guliers very well illuſtrared the doctrine of the hoti- 
© zontal moon, upon the ſuppoſition of our imagining 
* the vifible heavens to be only a ſmall portion of a 
* ſpherical ſurface, and cor ſequently ſuppoſing the moon 
© to be farther from us in the horizon than near the 
* zenith ; and by ſeveral ingenious contrivarces he de- 
* monſtrated how liable we are to ſuch deceptions. 
© In the preſence of ſeveral ſpectators, he placed two 
equal candles, at a conſiderable diſtance from one 
another; Which, as the diſtauce was diſtinctly per- 
© ceived, continued to appear equal to them all ; but 
© taking off their attennon for a little time, he re- 
© moved the farther candle; and, in the ſame line in 
* which it had appeared, ſubſtituted another, much 
© leſs than it, but nearer ; when the ſpeRators, being 
informed that the candle was changed, but taking 
© it for granted that the new one was put in the ſame 
© place, always pronounced that it was as large as the 
© other. He made the ſame experiment with equal 
© ſucceſs when he made uſe of ivory balls inſtead of 
candles (5). But Dr. Prieſtley alſo remarks, that 
the writer, to whom we are obliged for the moſt 
complete illuſtration of this curious ſubject, ' is Dr. 
Smith, in his Optics (6). 
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than when elevated many degrees above the horizon, ſupported by an experiment (3) 
He likewiſe publiſhed this year, in 8vo. the ſecond edition of“ Dr. Gregory's Elements 
of Catoprics and Dioptrics,” tranſlated into Englih by Dr. Brown ; to whicll he added 
an Appendix, containing an account of reflecting teleſcopes, &c. 

The 16th of February, 1738, he made ſome ele&rical experiments before the Royal 
Society [G]; and, on the 15th of April, the ſame year, he performed ſome electrical 
experiments at the Prince of Wales's houſe at Cliefden (e); of which an account was 


publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 454. 


In 1739, he communicated to the 


Royal Society ſome thoughts and conjectures concerning the cauſe of elaſticity, which 
were publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N' 454 (p). 


Of other Papers written by him, which were alſo publiſhed in' the Tranſactions, and 
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(* Abridgment, 
Vol. VIII. 
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(p) Abridgm. 
of the Phil. 
Tranſ. Vol VIII. 
Part II. p. 439. 


[G] He made ſome electrical experiments before the * This, however, ſeems not to be the whole of the 
Royal Society.] Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, in his very 


valuable Hiſtory of Electricity, that the reaſon which 
Dr. Deſaguliers gives why he had avoided entertain- 


ing the Royal Society upon this ſubject before, and 
why is had not purſued it fo far as he might have 
don; conſidering, as he fays, that he could excite 
as Hrong an electricity in glaſs, by rubbing with his 
hand, as any body could, is worth mentioning for 
its curioſity, and for the light that it throws upon 
the temper and manner of Mr. Grey, He ſays, that 
he was unwilling to interfere with the late Mr, 
Stephen Grey, who had wholly turned bis thoughts 
to electricity; but was of a temper to give it entirely 
over, if he imagined that any thing was dune in op- 
poſition to him (7). ; 

© Dr Deſagulieis begins with obſerving very ſenſi- 
bly (and the obſervation is ſtill true), that the phæ- 
nomena of electriciy are ſo odd, that, th ugh we 
hae a great many experiments upon that ſul ja ct, 
we have not been able, from their compariſon, to 
ſettle ſuch a theory as will lead us to the cauſe of 
that property tn bodies, or even to judge of all its 
effects, or find out what uſeful influence electricity 
has in nature; though certainly, from what we have 
ſeen of it, we may conjecture that it mult be of great 
ule, becauſe it is ſo extenſive (8). 

Dr. Prieſiley tarther remarks, that © to Dr. Deſagu- 
hers we are indeed for ſome technical terms which 
have been extremely uſeful to ail clectricians to this 
day, and which will probably remain in uſe as long 
as the ſubject is ſtudied. He firſt applied the term 
cond For io that body to which the excited tube con- 
vey- its elcEtricitv ; which term has ſince been ex- 
tended to all bodies that are capable of receiving 
that virtue. And he calls thole bodies in which 
electricity may be excited, by heating or rubbing, 
elefrics per /e. 

* In the writings of this author we find many 
axioms relating io electrical experiments; ſome of 
which are exprefled in a more clear and diſtinct man- 
ner than they had been before ; but the real im- 
provements which he mad, were very tew and im- 
material, 

On ſeveral occaſions, and particularly in a paper 
delivered to the Roval Society, in the month of 
January, 1741, he lays down, among others, the 
tollowing general rules, which jeem to be more ac+- 
cuiate than any which had been delivered before 
upon the ſubject (9). 

An electiic per /e will not receive electricity from 


% another electric per /e, in which it has been ex- 


«6 
cc 


cited, ſo as to run aiorg its whole length: but will 
only receive it a lutle way, being, as it were, ſatu- 
rated with it, 

© An elechic per /e will not loſe all its electricity 
at once; but only the electricity of thoſe pa. ts near 
which a non-ele&ric has been brought. It, con- 
ſequently, loſes its electricity the ſooner, the more 
ot thoſe bodies are near it. Thus, in moiſt wea- 
ther, the excited tube holds its virtue but a little 
while, becauſe it acts upon the moiit vapours which 
float in the air. And if the excited tube be applied 
to leaf gold laid upon a ſtand, it will act upon it 
much longer, and more ſtrongly, than it the ſame 
quantity of leaf-gold be laid upon a table, which 
has more non - electric ſurface than the Rand (10).“ 


« loſes it all at once, u 
© non electric.“ This, ann could only be the 
* caſe when the approaching elect: ie was not inſulated, 
but had a communication wich the earth. It muſt 


* alſo be brought into contact with the electrified 
© body. 


« reaſon ; for if the leaf-gold were laid upon a broad 


* ſurface of glals, it would not be acted upon ſo power- 
© fully, as if 


any kind of matter, 


it were placed upon a narrow ſtand of 


A non-ele&ric, when it has received electricity. 
on the approach of another 


* Animal ſubſtances are non cl-Ctrics by reaſon of 


de the fluids they contain (11).“ 


«© Excited e ectticity exerts itſelf in a ſphere round 


6: the electric per /e, or father in a cylinder, if the 
% body be cy.indrical (12).” 


Few of the many experiments which were made 


* by Dr. Deſaguliers (accoants of which were pub- 
* liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions) had, as I 
* obſerved before, any thing new in them. Th-ſe 
* which were the molt ſo are the following. 


* Endeavouring to communicate electricity to a 


© burning tallow candle, he obſerved, that the candle 
© attracted the thread of trial, but not within two or 
three inches of the flame; but that, as ſoon as the 
candle was blown out, the thread was attracted by 
every part of it, and even by the wick, when the 
* fire was quite extinguiſhed. 
* candle in the ſame manner, and the experiment 
© ſucceeded as well, only the electticĩty came not ſo 
near the flame in the wax, as in the tallow candle. 


He electrified a wax 


* He ſays, that only warming a glaſs receiver, 


* without any rubbing, would cauſe the threads of a 
* down feather, tied to an upright ſkewer to extend 
* themſelves, as ſoon as it was put over the feather ; 
© and that ſometimes roſin and wax would exert their 
electricity by being only expoſed to the open air. 


* He obſerved, that if a hollow glaſs tube, ſupport- 
5 PP 


ing the line of communication, were moiſtened by 
blowing through it, it would intercept the electricity. 


* He ſays, that when an excited tube has repelled a 


* feather, it will attract it again, after being ſuddenly 
* dipped into water, but in fair weather it will not 
* attract it unleis it hath been dipped pretty deep into 
the warer, a toot of its length at leaſt : whereas, in 
* moiſt weather, an inch or two will ſuffice (13). 


He ſhewed the attraction of water by an excited 


* tube, in a better manner than it had been ſhewn 
before, viz. by bringing the tube to a ſtream iſſuing 
* from a condenling fountain: which, thereupon, was 
* evidently bent towards it, 


Dr. Deſaguliers ſeems to have been the firſt who 


« expreſlly ſaid, that pure air might be ranked among 
electrics per e, and that cold air in froſty weather, 
« * when vapouis riſe leaſt of all, is preferable, for 
electrical purpoſes, to warm air in ſummer, when 
the heat raiſes the vapours (14). He alſo ſuppoſed 
* that the electricity of the air was of the vitreous 
kind; and he accounted for the electricity appearing 
* on the inſide only of an exbauſted glaſs veſſel, by 


its going where it met with the leaſt reſiſtance from 
* ſo electrical a body as the air (15). 


* He endeavoured to account for the fixing of air 


by the ſteams of ſulphur, according to the experi- 
* ment of Dr. Hales ; by ſuppoſing that the particles 
* of ſulphur, and thole of air, being poſſeſſed of dif- 


© ferent 


(11) Ibid. 
p. 429. 


(12) Ibid. 
5. 431. 


(13) Ibid. 
P- 429» 


(14) Ibid. 
P. 437+ 


(15) Ibid. 
p. 438. 
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which have not been already mentioned, ſome account will be found in the notes [H]. 
He had the honour of reading his lectures before King George Il. as well as the reit of 
the royal family; and he exchanged the living which he had in Norfolk for one in 
| Eſſex, which he obtained on the preſentation of his Majeſty, He was likewiſe made 

(4) Supplement, Chaplain to Frederick Prince of Wales (4). 

3 When Channel Row, in which he had lived for ſome years, was ordered to be taken 
down, to make way for the new bridge at Weſtminſter, Dr. Deſaguliers removed to 
lodgings over the Great Piazza in Covent-Garden, where he carried on his lectures till 
his death, He is faid to have been repeateuly conſulted by Parliament, upon the deſign 
of building that bridge; in the execution of which Mr. Charles Labelye, who had been 
many years his aſſiſtant, was appointed a ſuperviſors He likewiſe erected a ventilator, 


I 24 


(7) Ibid. at the deſire of Parljament, in a room over the Houſe of Commons (r). 
In 1742, he publiſhed a © Differtation on Electricity,“ by which he gained the prize 
of the academy at Bourdeaux. This prize, Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, was a medal of 
* the value of zoo livres, propoſed, at the requeſt of Monſieur Harpez de la Force, for 
* the beſt eflay on electricity; and ſhews how much this ſubje& engaged the attention 
; * of philoſophers at that time. The differtation is well drawn up, aud comprizes all that 
Cl arias was known of the ſubject till that period (3). | 
v. 69. Dr. Deſaguliers, who is ſtiled by the celebrated writer whom we have juſt quoted, 


* an indefatigable Experimental Philoſopher,” died in the year 1249. He was the ſirſt 
who introduced the reading of lectures in experimental philoſophy at the metropolis ; 
and was a member of ſeveral foreign academies, and correſponding member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. His perſonal figure was not very promiſing; for he was 
(-) Supplement, thick and ſhort, not well ſhaped, his features irregular, and extremely near-ſighted (4). 
ON In the former part of his life he lived very abſtemiouſly ; but latterly was cenſured for 
an indulgence in eating to exceſs, both in the quantity and quality of his diet. He 
tranſlated into Engliſh, from the Latin, Graveſande's “ Mathematical Elements of Na- 
tural Philoſophy.” This work was publiſhed by his fon J. T. Deſaguliers, in two 
volumes, 4to. He left two other ſons : Alexander, who was bred to the church, and 
had a living in Norfolk, where he died in 1751 (); and another, named Thomas, who 
became Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, and Equerry to his preſent Ma- 
jelty, and roſe to the rank of major-general. ] T. 


(% 14. ibid. 


© ferent kinds of electricity, attracted one another, by Mechanical Writers, explained by an Experi- 
whereby their repulſive power was deſtroyed, He ment (25).” 

© alſo propoſed the following conjecture concerning © An 8 explaining a mechanical Paradox, 
* the riſe of vapour. The air at the ſurface of water ** that two Bodies of equal Weight ſuſpended on a cer- 


(25) Abridgn, 
of the Phil. 


Tranſ. Vol. VI. 


being electrical, particles of water, he thought, ** tain ſort of Balance do not loſe their Equilibrium, P. ry 
« jumped to it, they, becoming themſelves electrical, “ by being removed, one farther from, the other nearer 
they repelled both the air and one another, and con- to, the center (25).” (26) lbid. 
* {equently aſcended into the higher regions of the © Obſervations on the Crane, with Improvements p 310. 
(16) Hiſt. of * a:moſphere (16).” * (2). (27) Ida. 
Electricity, H] Other papers written by him, «which abere alſo pub- An Examination of M. Perrault's new-invented p. 312. 
ut ſupra. liſhed in the Tranſations.) Theie were the following : ** Axis in Peritrochio, ſaid to be entirely void of 
Remarks on the ſecond Paper in the Hiſtory of Friction (28).“ (28) wid. 
„the Royal Academy of Sciences, for the year 1711, A farther Examination of the Machine ſaid to be P. 217. 
concerning the Cauſe of the Variation of the Baro- ** without Friction (29).” . (25) thid. 
(15) Abridem © meter : ſhewing that the Way of accounting for it « An Experiment to ſhew, that the Friction of the p. 320. 
Sep. © in that Paper is inſufficieat, and that the Experi- © ſeveral Parts in a compound Engine, may be re- 
Tranf. Vol. IV. ** ment made uſe of to prove what is there aſſerted, ** duced to Calculation, by drawing Conſequences 
Part II. p. 10. ** does no way prove it (17).” „ from ſome Experiments upon ſimple Machines, in 
© Experiments to find how much the Reſiſtance “ various Circumſtances (30).“ (30) Ibid. 
(13) Ibid, © of the Air retards falling Bodies (18).” _ «© Two Experiments of the Friction of Pullies (31).“ P. 321. 
p. 173. Of the great and ſpeedy Vegetation of Turnips * Remarks on ſome Arteinpts made towards a Per- (31) Ibid, 
(19) lbid, (19).“ & petual motion (32).“ p. 322. 
p. 311. * A new Contrivauce for taking Levels (20).“ Experiments concerning the Coheſion of Lead (34).” (32) Ibid. 
(20) Ibid. vol. An Attempt to account for the Riſing and Fall- « An Improvement of au Engine to raile Water by p. 323- 
VI. Part 1. © ing of the Water of ſome Ponds near the Sea, or “ the Help of Quick ilver ; originally invented by Mr. (33) wa. 
p. 271. „ ebbing and flowing Rivers; where the Water is ** Joſhua Haſkins (34). P. 325. 
& loweſt in the Pond, at the Time of High Water in * An Attempt to ſolve the Phænomenon of the Riſe my 
«© the Sea or River; and the Water is higheſt in the ** of Vapours, Formation of Clouds, and Deſcent of 0340.5 ; 
« Pond, at the Time of Low Water in the Sea or Rain (35).” 2 
„ Rirer. As alſo for the increaſing or decteaſing of „Concerning the Runging of Water in Pipes (36).“ (35) Ibid. . 
„the Water of ſuch Pools and Brooks as are higheſt % Account of an Attempt made before the Royal Fart 1. P. 6. 
(21) Phil. in the dry Seaſons, and loweſt in the rainy Seaſons: Society, to ſhew how Damps or Foul Air may be (36) Ibid. 
Tranf. Vol. « with an Experiment to illuſtrate the Solution of the ** drawn out of any fort of Mines, &c, by an Engine p. 347- 
XXXIII. „ Phænomena (21).“ « contrived by Dr. Deſaguliets (37).” (37) Ibid. 
*. A Diſſertation concerning the Figure of the Earth, „“ A Compariſon of Paris Weights with the Eng- Parti. p 193: 
(22) Ibid. « Part I. Ia. “% liſh (38).” | ; (38) Lc. Vol 
p. 201. « A Diſſertation concerning the Figure of the Earth, A Calculation of the Velocity of the Air moved VII, par lv. 
(23) Ibid. « Part II. (23).” «© by the new-invented Centrifugal Bellows of ſeven p. 46. 
I Sx « An Experiment to illuſtrate what is aſſerted in “ Feet in Diameter, and one Foot thick within, which 4 
(24) Ibid. © the two preceding Papers (24).”  * a Man can keep in Motion with a very little Labour, (30) * 
. 144. In theſe papers be maintained the opinion of Sir “ at the Rate of tuo Revolutions in one Second (39 )* „ w 
7 Iſaac Newton, concerning the figure of the earth, that „An Account of ſome Statical Experiments (40).” (ao) Ipid. 
it was an oblate or flatted ſpheroid. * An Account of ſome Magnetical Experiments 5. 2). 
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DESAGULIERS. DEVEREUX (WaL TER) 125 
* % [In Dr. Deſaguliers's character as a Divine, we find only one publication by him, 
and that was no more than a ſingle ſermon, in octavo, which was preached before the 
King, in 1717, from Luke xiii. 5. © I tell you nay; but except you repent, you ſhall 
« all likewiſe periſh.” It was a thankſgiving-ſermon ; but on what particular occaſion it Pan 
was delivered we are not informed (x). : orien Res 
If credit is to be given to Mr. Cawthorn, Dr. Deſaguliers was in very neceſſitous cir- 2 
cumſtances at the time of his deceaſe. In the poem intituled, “ The Vanity of Human Vel 1. — 
Enjoy ments,“ Mr. Cawthorn has the following lines: 
«© Can Britain, in her fits of madneſs, pour 
&* One halt her Indies on a Roman whore, 
& And till permit the weeping Mule to tell 
How poor, neglected Deſaguliers fell! 
«© How he, who taught two gracious Kings to view 
« All Boyle ennobled, and all Bacon knew, 
« Died in a cell, without a friend to fave, 
* Without a guinea, and without a grave (y)!] K. Nr 
8 
p. 287. 


DEVEREUX (Warren) the firſt Earl of Eſſex of this name and family, a 
General equally diſtinguiſhed for his courage and conduct, and a Nobleman not more 
illuſtrious by his titles than by his birth. He was deſcended from a moſt ancient and noble 
family, being the ſon of Sir Richard Devereux, Knight, by Dorothy, daughter of George 
Earl of Huntingdon (a), and grandſon of Walter Viſcount of Hereford, ſo created by 
King Edward the VIth, with a very peculiar circumſtance of honour (5) [4]. He was 


born about the year 1 540, at his grandfather's caſtle in Carmarthenſhire (c), educated in 


his youth with all the care due to his high birth, and applied himſelf to his ſtudies with 


HDugdale's Ba- 
ronage, Vol. II. 
p. 177. 

(Fuller's! Vor- 


great diligence and ſucceſs (d). He ſucceeded to the titles of Viſcount Hereford and Lord 
Ferrers of Chartley, ia the nineteen h year of his age (e), and being early diſtinguiſhed 
for his modeſty, learning, and loyalty, ſtood in high favour with his Sovereign Lady 
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Queen Elizabeth (. In the year 1569, upon the breaking- out of that deſperate rebel - 
lion in the north, under the potent Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, he 
ſhewed his duty by raiſing a conſiderable body of forces (g), which joining thoſe belong- 
ing to the Lord Admiral and the Earl of Lincoln, he was declared Marſhal of the Army; 
which did good ſervice, in obliging the rebels to diſperſe, and the Earls to retire for 
ſhelter into Scotland (5). This behaviour ſo highly recommended him to the Queen, 
that, in 1572 (1), ſhe honoured him with the Garter, and on the 4th of May, the ſame 
year, created him Earl of Eſſex (&), as being deſcended, by his great grandmother, from 
the noble family of Bourchier, long before honoured with the ſame title (7). In the pre- 
amble of his patent, his deſcent from that houſe is mentioned, as well as the ſervice he had 
rendered the Queen by his aſſiſtance in the ſuppreſſing that formidable rebellion (n); and 
with great ceremony he was inveſted with his new dignity, being conducted into the Queen's 
preſence by the Earls of Suſſex and Huntingdon, the cap and circle of gold being carried 
by the Earl of Leiceſter, the Earl of Bedford bearing the ſword of ſtate, the Queen her- 
ſelf hanging the ſword croſs his ſhoulders, and impoſing the cap and coronet with her 
own hand (2). In the month of January following, he was one of the Peers that fat in 
judgment upon the Duke of Norfolk (). At this time he was ſo favourably looked 
upon by the Queen, that ſome, who were for confining her good graces to themſelves 
and to their friends, began to wiſh him at a greater diſtance, and therefore greatly en- 
couraged an inclination he ſhewed to adventure both his perſon and fortune for her Ma- 


[A)] With a very peculiar circumſtance of honour. 
This family of Devereux deſcended from William 
Devereux of Bodynham in the county of Here'ord, of 
which he was Sheriff in the forty-fitth of Edw. III (I). 
His grandſon, Sir Walter Devereux, married Anne, 


ſole daughter and heireſs of William Lord Ferrers of 


Chartley ; and, in the thirty-tourth of Henry VI, was 
Sheriff of Gluuceſterſhire (2)- Ia the firſt year of Ed- 
ward IV, he was advanced to the dignity of a Baron 
of this realm, by the title of Lord Ferrers, and had 
large grants from the Crown, out of the forteitures of 
thoſe who adhered to Henry VI (3). This Walter 
Lord Ferrers was flain at Boſworth field, fighting va- 
liantly in the cauſe of Richard III (4). His ſon, 
John Lord Ferrers of Chartley, eſpouſed Cecily, daugh- 
ter to Henry Bourchier Ea of Eſſex (5), by whom he 
had Walter, his fon and heir, who in the ſeventeenth 
of Henry VIII was conſtituted Juſtice of South Wales, 
being then Knight of the moſt noble Order (6) of the 
Girter, It was this noble perſon, who, onthe ſecond 


ced to the dignity of Viſcount Hereford (7), with this 
ſingular clauſe in his patent, that he and his heirs 
male ſhould enjoy the rank and degree of Viſcount 
* Hereford 1n all Parliaments and Councils within the 
realm of Enyland, and other the King's territories 
© and kingdoms (B8);* which, in the opinion of Sir 
Richard St, George, Garter King at Arms, gave the 
Viſcounts of Hereford a right to fit in the Parliament 
of Ireland. This Walter Viſcount Hereford married 
fiſt, Mary, daughter of Thomas Marquis of Dor- 
ſet (9), by whom he had Sir Richard Devereux, Kut. 
father to Walter Earl of Eſſex of whom we are ſpeak- 
ing, and allo Sir William Devereux, who died without 
iſſue male. By his ſecond wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Robert Garniſh of Kenton, in the county of Suffolk, 
Eſq. he had one ſon, Sir Edward Devereux of Caſlle 
Bromwich in the county of Warwick, whoſe deſcend- 
ants were Viſcounts of Hereford (10), till the title 
became extiuct in Price, late Lord Viſcount Hereford, 
who died July 22, 1748 (11), 
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DE VER E UX (WalrER.) 


jeſty's ſervice in Ireland (p) [B)]. Accordingly, on the 16th of Auguſt, 1573, he ems 
barked at Liverpool, accompanied by the Lord Darcy, the Lord Rich, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction, together with a maltitude of volunteers, whom the hopes of pre- 
ferment, and his Lordſhip's known reputation, inclined to follow his fortune (q). His re- 
ception in Ireland was not very promiſing from the beginning; for landing at Knockfer- 
gus, on the 16th of September, he found the chiefs of the rebels profeſſing a ſtrong in- 
clination to ſubmit; but that was only to gain time, and to accompliſh their own pur- 
poſes; for then they withdrew again, and broke out into open rebellion (r). The Lord 
Rich was called away by his own affairs, and, by degrees, moſt of thoſe who went 
abroad with the Earl dropped off, and came home again, upon a variety of pretences (5), 
In this ſituation Effex defired the Queen to carry on the ſervice in her own name, and by 
her own command, though he ſhould be at one half of the expence (7). Afterwards he 
applied to the Earls of Suſſex and Leiceſter, and the Lord Burleigh, to induce the Queen 
to pay one hundred horſe and fix hundred foot ; which, however, did not take effect; 
but the Queen, perceiving how hardly this Nobleman was dealt with, and how, in con- 
tempt of her commands, the Lord Deputy had delayed ſending him his commiſſion, ſhe 
was inclined to recal him out of Ulſter, if Leiceſter and others, who found their account 
in his abſence, had not diſſuaded her (u. The Lord Deputy having at laſt, in 1574, 
ſent him his patent, perceiving him buſy in fortifying Clandeboy, which was indeed the 
great end of his coming thither, diſpatched poſitive orders to him to purſue the Earl of 
Deſmond one way, while himſelf preſſed him another (w). The Earl of Eſſex obeyed, 
though with reluctance, and had the good luck to force, or to perſuade, the Earl of 
Deſmond to ſubmiſſion (x). He gained great honour by this, and, it is highly probable, 
would have performed much higher things, if the ſame fallacious arts had not with-held 
his hands in the winter, which had blaſted his beſt endeavours in the ſummer [C], The 
ſame misfortune attended his ſubſequent attempts; and, excepting the zeal of his atten- 
dants, the affection of the Engliſh ſoldiers, and the eſteem of the native Iriſh, he gained 


B] Por her Majeſty's ſervice in Ireland.) It is of 
great conſequence to the perſonal hiſtory of this No- 
bleman, which very well deſerves to be known, and 
u hich nevertheleſs has been but very obſcurely- repre- 
ſented, that the original cauſe of his going to Ireland 
ſhould be thoroughly underſtood, The troubles of 
Ireland were at this juncture very great; for in Ulſter, 
Brian Mac Phelim, who had ſeized a great part of the 
country of Clandeboy, burnt the town of Knock- 
fergus, that is, Fergus's rock, and others in thoſe 

arts began to raiſe tumults (12). Againſt theſe, 
Walter Earl of Eflex craved leave to undertake an ex- 
pedition, following therein the counſel of thoſe, who 
defired above all things to have him farther off, and 
to plunge him into dangers, under pretence of procuring 
him honcur, which he knew wel enough; but bein 
a ſtirring man, and one addicted to a martial life 
from bis youth he held his reſolution, and made an 
agreement with the Queen, that, upon certain con- 
ditions, the one halt of Clandeboy, if he drove out the 
rebels, ſhou!d be granted to him and his ſoldiers (13). 
For the defence whereof he ſhould maintain, at his 
own charge, two hundred horſemen, and four hundred 
foot ; and, to furnih himſelf for the war, he bor» 
rowed of the Queen ten thouſand pounds of Engliſh 
money, mortgaging his lands in Eſſex for the ſame (14). 
Sir William Fitz-Williams, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
fearing leſt the name of ſo great an Earl ſhould eclipſe 
his glory in lieland, adviſed the Queen that he might 
not be ſent, feigning, ſays Cimden, I know not what 
general revolt ot all Ulſter (15). But Eilex for all that 
was ſent ; and that the Lord Deputy's honour and au- 
thority might ſtand uneclipſed, he was commanded to 
receive his patent from him, whereby to be made Go- 
vernor of Ulſter, which he was long in procuring, and 
that not without very important ſolicitation, Dr, 
Fuller treats this ſubjc&, as indeed he does all ſubjects, 
very facetiouſly : he ſays, the Earl of Eſſex mortgaged 
his fine eſtate, and afterwards ſold it outright for money 
to buy a bear's-ſkin, but that when he came to take and 
ſlay the bear, he found greater difſhculties than he ex- 

Qed; and at the ſame time intimates, that as this was 
the firſt, ſo it was the laſt bargain of the kind made with 
that Queen (16), in which he is certainly miſtaken ; 
for bargains of that kind were common enough, tho', 
as he very juſtly obſerves, they very ſeldom turned to 
the benefit of thoſe who made them. All this ought 
not, however, to bring any imputation upon the un- 


Ds Srrnwme on 


derſlanding of this noble perſon, who moſt certainly 
acted like a very wiſe, as well as a very honeſt and 
brave man. He had in view the ſervice of the Queen, 
the nation, and himſelt; and if he had been as fairly 
dealt with as his fidelity deſerved, all his views would 
have been fully accompliſhed ; that is to ſay, the rebels 
would haye been reduced, the country planted, and 
his family would have derived from his labours a very 
large eſtate. 

C] Which had Blaſted his beft endeavours. ] As 
ſoon as the Earl had engaged Deſmond to lay down his 
arms, he undertook a long march againſt Turlough 
Lenigh, O*Donnel (17) Joining with him; but from (15) Cox's tit 
Con O*Donnel, Turlough's ſon-1n-law, who would not of Ireland, P. 
ſerve under him, he took the caſtle of Liffer, and gave P. 34" 
it to Hugh O'Donnel : Twlough, in the mean while, Linye's ”_ 
ſpinning out the time with parties, till Eſſex was of ne- ny FEOF 
ceſſity to return, who, as he had tired out his body with 
labours and cares all the ſammer, ſo, winter approach- 
ing, he conſidered ſeriouſly by what means Ulſter, 
which had been ſo long neglected that it was grown 
wild and * might be · reduced to civility, And, 
upon mature deliberation, he ſhewed, that if three towns 
were built at the Queen's charge, and ten forts by the 
common purſe of the ſoldiers, in ſuch convenient 
places as he had deſigned, above ſeven thouſand pounds 
of Engliſh money might be gathered yearly from thoſe 
people, and after two years the Queen ſhould not need to 
maintain any more garriſons there, Whilſt he was wholly 
taken up about theſe projects, and other commendable 
endeavours, he narrowly eſcaped being ſlain by the rebel 
Iriſh. For Brian Mac Phelim, who had treacherouſly 
ſlain one Moore, an Engliſh Captain, had conſpired 
with Turlough and the Scots to cut him off. Which 
as ſoon as he underſtood, he thought it belt not to ex- 
pect their coming but to attack them. And attack 
them he did fo reſolutely, that, with the ſlaughter of 
two hundred Iriſh, he took Brian, and Rory ö le his 
half brother, and Brian's wife. Thus, ſays Camden, 
the year was brought to a cloſe to no man's advantage, 
but to the great misfortune and loſs of the Earl of El- 
ſex (18), It muſt, however, be obſerved, that this 
learned perſon is in a great miſtake as to the year, for 
he ſets it down expreſily 1573, whereas it was 1574, 
and indeed his own relation ſhews it muſt have been 
ſo; for in the year 1574 he ſets down nothing of the 
affairs of Ireland, becauſe he had in reality tet them 
down before, 
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DEVERE UX (Warr BR.) 


nothing by all his pains. Worn out at length with theſe fruitleſs fatigues, he, the next 
year, deſired leave to conclude, upon honourable terms, an accommodation with Turlough 
Oneile, which was refuſed him ()). He then ſurrendered the government of Ulſter into 
the Lord Deputy's hands, as believing the forces allowed him altogether inſufficient for 
irs defence; but the Lord Deputy, of a ſudden, obliged him to reſume it, and to march 
againſt Turlough Oneile, which he accordingly did; and his enterprize being in a fair 
way of ſucceeding, he was ſurprized to receive inſtructions, which peremptorily required 


him to make peace (z). 


This likewiſe he concluded without loſs of honour, and then 


turned his arms againſt the Scots from the Weſtern iflands, who had invaded and taken 
poſſeſſion of his country. Theſe he quickly drove out, and, by the help of Norris, 
followed them into one of their iſlands ; and was preparing to diſpoſſeſs them of other 
poſts, when he was required to give up his command, and afterwards to ſerve at the head 


of a ſmall body of three hundred men, with no other title than their captain (a). 


Theſe 


were the artifices of Leiceſter, to ruffle and diſtract him; but the Eail, notwithſtanding 
he was inwardly grieved, continued to perform his duty punctually, without any ſhew of 
reſentment, out of reſpe& to the Queen's ſervice (5) D. In the ſpring of the ſucceed- 


[D] Out of reſpe# to the Queen's ſervice.) We find 
all theſe matters very clearly ſtated by Mr. Camden, 
who wrote from good memoirs, and, ſo far as we are 
able to judge, with great candour and impartiality. 
He has no-, however, as indeed it was not his bufi- 
neſs, cleared up this matter entirely, and ſhewn us 
how this worthy Lord was ſo grofily abuſed. It is 
certain that Queen Elizabeth meant nothing like it, 
nor is it at all probable that her Miniſters, in general, 
had any ſuch deſign 3 but thus the matter appears to 
have been managed. "the Qucen intended to have 
gratified the Earl in moſt of his requeſts, but at the 
ſame time to have done this in ſuch a manner, as not 
to leſſen either the dignity or the power of the Lord 
Deputy Fitz-Williams. She therefore directed a letter, 
dated March 15, 1574-5, to both of them, in which 
ſhe ſhews what ſhe thought reaſonable in behalf of the 
Earl, and refers the manner and other circumſtances to 
the Lord Deputy (19), who knowing perhaps he 
ſhould make himſelf triends at home by ſuch a con- 
ſtruction, boldly took upon him, under colour of this 
letter, to diſapprove the whole enterprize, and after all 
the labours and loſſes of the Earl of Eſſex, to ſtrip 
him of every thing. The chicf reaſon of this ſeems 
to have been, that the Earl had intimated ſomething, 


which, if well improved, might have ſaved the Queen 


great ſums of money, and promoted the ſervice of lre- 
land very much. What this was, will appear from 
the following paſſage in his Lordſhip's letter to the 
Queen (200). Your Mjeſty taketh hold of my 
words written to the Lords in October, to diminiſh 
© your numbers to two thouſand men of all forts. 
It may pleaſe you therefore to conſider of my words, 
which were theſe: And I ſee no reaſon, but if her 
© Majeſty kept two thouſand ſoldiers (without which, 
© obedience or profit will not be had of Iriſh or En- 
© gliſh in Ireland) why thirteen hundred of them ſhould 
© not, for the moit part, refide in Ulſter. This was, 
and is fill, my opinion, and I hope cannot be con- 
© ftrued but by thele ſoldiers were meant Engliſh bands, 
© and not to be extended towards officers or Kearne, 
* which are neither at commandment, nor can be em- 
ployed but in their charges. Beſides, I never took 
* upon me to {et down my opinion for the government 
* of the whole realm, wherewith I never had to do, 
* nor with your favour will have to do, but only of 
my charge, and therefore I truſt my words have not 
« procured this diminiſhment of your Majeſty's army. 
* But now I will ſay directly, that which betore I 
* ſpake conjecturally, that two thouſand Engliſh ſol- 
* diers, under bands, well maintained, will be enough 
to govern all the whole realm of lreland, and to 
© make all that be rebels, or that be of the Iriſh fac- 
tion, to quake, and either to be good ſubjects, or 
to ſeem good ſubjects. How the Earl reſented this 
uſage, will beſt appear from his own ſhort and figni- 
ſicant letter to the Council, in which, with great ſpirit 
and freedom, and yet with the utmoſt nates and de- 
corum, be very accurately ſtates his own caſe (21), 


* My good Lords, 


I have of late ſeen a leiter ſigned by tac Queen's 
* Majeſiy, and jointly endorſed to my Lord Deputy 
and me, concerning mine euterpriſe in the pro- 
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ing 
vince of Ulſter, which, although it carry a ſhew of 
a preſent proceeding therein, and of a conſ-nt to all 


my petitions, yet hath it brought forth none other 


effects but the preſent diſcharge of all that ſerve un- 
der me, and a final diflolving of my enterprizes 

'hereunto, what anſwer I have made to her Ma- 
jeſty, may appear unto you by the copy of my letter 
herein incloſed ; and although it become me to ſtand 
contented with any thing that her Majeſty ſhall ſig- 
nify to be her will, yet when I compare this conclu- 
ſion to the courſe that hath been taken with me ſince 
my coming hither, I cannot but think the dealing 
very ſtrange. Firſt, I came with the good liking of 
all your Lordſhips, and with the allowance of the 
Council here, ſo as by the conſents of both realms I 
took my journey, the matter being firſt thoroughly 
debated, and ſo digeſted, as though no ſcruple ſhould 
at any time ariſe, I had not been here three months, 
but that it was given forth that the continuance of 
the enterprize was in queſtion, and in that ſtay hath 
it remained ever ſince, till now, that in all appear- 
ance the proceeding therein is agreed upon, and all 
my petitions granted, and yet the ſame letter that ſo 
doth aſſure me of all this gracious favour, is a warrant 
to my Lord Deputy (as he taketh it) to overthrow the 
whole. My Lords, I humbly deſire you to conſider 
well of this matter : It is ſomewhat to me (although 
little to others) that my houſe ſhould be overthrown, 
with ſuffering me to run myſelt out of breath with 
expences. It is more, that in the word of the Queen 
I have, as it were, undone, abuſed, and bewitched, 
with fair promiſes, Odonell Mac Mahon, and all 
others that pretend to be good ſubjects in Ulſter, It 
is moſt, that the Queen's Majeſty ſhall adventure 
this eſtate, or elſe ſubdue rebellion with intolerable 
charge. For will not all parts of this realm take 
hold of this diſſolution ? or, can any in Ulſter, or 
in any part of the realm, hope of defence hereafter ? 
But to return to my own eſtate ; let my lite here, my 
good Lords, be examined by the ſtricteſt Commiſſioners 
that may he ſent; I truſt in examining my faults 
they will alledge this for the chief, that I have unſea- 
ſonably told a plain, probable, honourable, and ef- 
fectual way, how to do the country good. For of 
the reſt they can ſay nothing of me, but witneſs my 
miſery by plague, famine, ſickneſs, continual toil, 
and continual wants of men, money, carriages, vic- 
tuals, and all things meet for great attempts: and if 
any of theſe have grown by my default, then con- 
demn me in the whole. pray you, my Lords, 
pardon my earneſtneſs, I think I have reaſon that am 
thus amazed with an overſudden warning, that muſt 
take a diſcharge before I am made acquainted with 
the matter; I think it had been a better courſe, that 1 
might have had time to have made ſome profitable 
peace with Tyrlanghe, which hath been ſought at 
my hands, and nor at one inſtant to loſe my travail, 
my money, my credit, and, with the ſame, hazard 
the honour of her Majeſty, and of the realm of En- 
gland. I truſt, my Lords, my plain dealing ſhall 
not do me hurt with you; for my own part, a ſoli- 


tary liſe is beſt for a diſgraced perſon ; but becauſe- 


there is none of you but hath profeſſed tavour to- 
wards me, and ſome of your Lordſhips are mixed 


© with 
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ing year he came over to England, where he was very far from ſtifling the juſt indignation 
he had conceived againſt the all- powerful favourite, for the inexcuſable uſage he had met 
with (c). But as it was the cuſtom of that great man to debaſe his enemies by exalting 
them, ſo he procured an order for the Earl of Eſſex's return into Ireland, with the 
ſounding title of EARL-MaRSHALL (4) of that kingdom, and with promiſes, that he 
ſhould be left more at liberty than in times paſt ; but, upon his arrival at Ireland, as the 
judicious Mr. Camden tells us (e), he found his ſituation fo little altered for the better, 
that he pined away with grief and forrow, which, at length, proved fatal to him, and 
brougnt him to his end. There is nothing more certain, either from the public hiſtories, 
or private memoirs, and letters of that age, than that this noble Farl was one of the 
wcrthieſt, honeſteſt, and beſt of men (); one who, in his public capacity, ſhewed 
himſelf a ſtout ſoldier, a loyal ſubject, and a moſt difintereſted patriot, as, in his pri- 
vate life, he was of a chearful temper, kind, affectionate, and beneficent, to all who 
were about him; and, to ſay much in a little compaſs, one con mended by all parties (g), 
and to whoſe prejudice there is not the ſlighteſt inſinuation to be met with in all the papers 
of thoſe times. He was taken ill of a flux on the 21ſt of Auguſt, and, in great pain and 
miſery, languiſhed to the 22d of September, 1576, when he departed this life at Dublin, 
being icarcely thirty-five years old (+). There was a very ſtrong report at the time, of his 
being poiſoned ; and, if we may judge from what the learned Camden ſays upon the ſub- 
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ject, it was no eaſy matter to decide whether that report was without grounds (i) 2.‚ 


© with me in blood and alliance, I crave of you all, 
* that, as I have entered into this action with your 
good liking and advices, ſo now, the failing being 
no way to be laid upon me, you will all be means 
© for me to her Majeſly to deal well with me for my 
charge, as in honour, conſcience, and jeſtice, you 
© ſhall think good.“ What was the ſenſe of diſinte- 


reſted people in thoſe days upon theſe points, will moſt 


unexcepiionably appear from the following paſſages, in 
a letter ſrom Sir Nicholas Whiſe, Matter of the Rolls 
in Ireland, to the Lord Buricigh (22); * But what 
* good thing can be hoped tor here, when a Prince's 
© determination, touching ſo great an enterprize, in 
the hands of ſo ſufficient and ſo honourable a ſubject 
to perform it, ſhall be ſo ſuddenly revoked: And if 
I might with all humility ſay it to her Highneſs, 
there are two things of great moment that ſeem 
ſtrange io us here, if they be true, The one is, the 
letiing of the realm to farm, wherein ſo many hearts 
may be alienated from the landlord to the farmer. 
And the other is, the caſting up of the Earl's enter- 
terprize between the fallow and the ſeed ; which will 
make Ulſter deſperate, and all the reſt doubttul. 
And truly, if the look not back where ſhe began, 
and review both the man and the matter, ſhe ſhall 
puff up the Iriſh into incorrigible pride, and pull 
down the hearts of all good Engliſh ſubjeCts to a per- 
petual diffidence of any ſettled government in this 
realm. ——— There cannot go out of this land a 
man with greater fame of honour, nor can come in, 
whoſe bounty bath deſerved more. And if that no- 
ble mind of his, deſirous of honour, and ſo careleſs of 
gain, were employed with the aſſociation of grave 
conncil, I believe God hath ordained him to do 
great things.“ 

[E] Whether that report was without grounds. ] 
There were few facts that happened in this reign which 
have made more noiſe in the world than the death of 
this Earl of Eſſex; and though Camden, as a wiſe man 
and a grave hiſtorian, treats the ſuſpicion of poiſon as 
a popular report, and takes occaſion to aflign the rea- 
ſon of ſuch reports in a manner which does great ho- 
nour to the Earl's memory; yet it is evident enough 
that he did not altogether diſbelieve it himſelf, or in- 
tend to make his readers diſbelieve it. But let us hear 
what he ſays (23). * The death of this Nobleman 
© cariied with it a ſuſpicion of poiſon among the vul- 
gar ſort, who always ſuſpe& them to be poiſoned 
whom they eſteem and love, altho* Sidney, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, after diligent inquiſition made, 
wrote to the Council in England, that the Earl, 
upon his firſt taking his bed, ſaid many times, 
that this was a thing uſual and ordinary with him ; 
that whenſoever he was troubled and perplexed in 
mind he fell into the Bloody-flux, and that he ſuſ- 

ed nothing at all of the poiſon, and that his 
body retained the ſame colour in his ſickneſs which 
it had in its perfect health: no ſpot, no infection, 
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© no ſhedding of the hair or nails, and being embowel- 
© led no ſigu at all of poiſon appeared; that though 
© the Phyticians differed in ti eir judgments, yet they 
applied nothing againſt the torce of poiſon ; and that 
his cupbearer was talſely accuſed of intuling fome- 
© thing in water, and mixing it with wine. Yet have 
we ſeen the ſame man openly pointed at for a poi- 
* ſoner.* In a famous book, publiſhed when all the 
parties were living, and in which, though commonly 
treated as a libel, there are abundance of range truths, 
we have the whole proceſs of this execrable affair ſet 
for h to public view, in the following terms (24). 
* It was my chance to come to the underſtanding of 
divers particulars concerning that thing, both from 
one Lea, an Iriſhman, Robert Honnies, an« others, 
that were preſent at Penteneis, the Merchant's houſe 
in Dublin, upon the key where the murder was com- 
mitied, The matter was wrought, eſpecially by 
Crompton, Yeoman of the Bottles, by the procure- 
ment of Lloyd: and there was poiſored at the fame 
time, and with the ſame cup, as given of courteſy by 
the Earl, one Mrs Alice Draycot, a gooily gentle» 
woman, whom the Earl affectioned much; who de- 
parting thence towards her own houſe, which was 
eighteen miles off, the aforeſaid Lea accompanying 
her, and waiting upon her, ſhe began to fall ſick 
very griev uſly upon the way, and continued with 
increaſe of pains, aud exceſſive torments, by vomit- 
ing until ſhe died, which was the Sunday before the 
Eail's death, enſuing the Friday after ; and when ſhe 
was dead her body was ſwolne into a monſtrous 
bigneſs and deformi'y, whereof the good Earl hear- 
ing the day following, lam. nted the caſe greatly, 
and ſaid, in the preſence of his ſervants, Ah, poor 
Alice, the cup was not prepared for thee, albeit it 
were thy hard deſtiny to taſte thereof. Young Hon» 
nies alſo, whoſe father is maſter of the children of 
her Majeſty's chapel, being at that time page to the 
ſaid Earl, and accuſtomed to take the taſte of his 
drink (though ſince entertained alſo, among other, 
by my Lord of Leiceſter, for better covering of mat- 
ters) by bis taſte that he then took of the compound 
cup (though in very ſmall quantity, as you know the 
faſhion is) yet was he like to have loſt his life, but 
eſcaped in the end, being young, with the loſs only 
of his hair; which the Earl perceiving, and taking 
compaſſion of the youth, called for a cup of drink 
a little before his death, and drank to Honnies, 
ſaying, I drink to thee, my Robin, and be not afraid; 
for this is a better cup of drink than that whereof 
thou tookeſt the taſte when we were both poiſoned, 
and whereby thou haſt loſt thy hair, and I muit 
loſe my life, This hath young Honnies reported 
openly in divers places, and before divers Genilemen 
of worſhip, fince his coming into England ; and the 
aforeſaid Lea, the Iriſhman, at his paſſage this way 
towards France, after he had been at the tore-named 
Mrs, Draycot's death, with ſome other of the Earl's 
« ſeryants, 
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« ſervants, have, and do moſt conſtantly report the 
« ſame, where they may do it without the terror of 
my Lord of Leiceſter's revenge.“ The ſame tale, 
with the ſame circumſtances, is very prettily told in 
verſe, by an anonymous writer, who took an ill na- 
tu;ed care of preſerving the Earl of Leiceſter's me- 
) Legend of moty (25). There want not, however, authorities 
14 Farl of from winners of unſuſpected credit. Sir Nicholas 
Leiceſter, MS- White (26), in his letter to the Lord Burlcigh, imme- 
but printed une Jjately aficr the death of the Earl of Eſſex, tells him, 
der the wn So That he was trequently with his Lordſhip in his laſt 
Leiceſters by g 1 eſs, who doubted that he was poiſoned, and at 
(25) Strype's the fame time acquitted that nation of having uy 
Ann. Vol. J. hand therein, ſa ing, with ſome paſſion, No, Turloug 
5. 464 405. Oneile, himſelf, would have att-mpted no villainy 
againſt my perſon. There is a long, full, and moſt 
( There are inſtructive hiſtory of bis laſt ſickneſs yet extant (27); 
overt 14 1 written, as, from ſome circumſtances, I cot jecture, by 
" 222 Gag the Earl's faithful dependant, Sir Edward Waterhoule, 
greſſed tothe the beginning of which the reader will not be dif- 
Earl uf Suſſex. pleaſed to ſee, * Walter, the noble Earl of Eflex 
It is printed in « and Eu, Eail Marſhall of Ireland, Knight of the moſt 
T. Hearne%; * honourable Order of the Garter, falling fick on a 
tion to Cam- laſke, as it was ſuppoſed, called dy/enteria, thorough 
den's Annals. * aduſtioun of choller, on Friday the 2 1ſt of Auguſt; 
or whether it were of any other accident, the living 
God knoweth, and will revenge it; he was grie- 
voully tormented by the ſpace of twenty-two days, 
having ſuch abundance of: water as every day and 
night he had few leſs than twenty, 2 or ſome 
times forty ſtools, through which, being fore weaken- 
ed in body, and natural ſtrength diminiſhed, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to that, which his ſriends and ſer- 
vants feared, that is, to finiſh his life, to our great 
* ſorrow, but to his everlaſting joy. 
[F] Of which ſomething will be ſaid in the notes.) 
This Lord Deputy of Ireland, Sir Henry Sydney, had 
ſhewn great civility and reſpect to the Earl of Eſſex, 
and gave as high teflimonies to the merit of that 
Nobleman when deceaſed, as the warmeſt and beſt af- 
ſected friend ia the world could have done. He was 
not at Dublin, but in a country progreſs, at the time 
of this Nobleman's deceaſe, which is an unlucky cir- 
cumſtance, as it left it out of his power to ſpeak, 
otherwiſe than by hearſay ; which might be the cauſe 
of that viſib e inconſiſtency in the following letter of. 
his to Sir Francis Walſinghala, to be laid before the 
Council, in which, he ſays, the Earl of Efſex did not 
think himſelf poiloned ; that thoſe about him did not 
think ſo either, but pretended to think ſo to pleaſe 
the Earl; and yet that it was not the Earl's own 
thought, but was put into his head by others; ſo that 
if from the whole of his relation the council could re- 
ceive any ſatisfaction, it muſt have been by relying en- 
(28) Sidne tirely upon his ſentiment in that matter, as the reader 
Nate nad will judge from the peruſal (28). * Hearing, beſides, 
Vol l. p.140, that letters had been ſent over, as well before his 
See alſo the death as after, that he died of poiſon, I thought 
aher relations „good to examine the matter as far as I could learn, 
of his death be. © and certify you, to the end you might impart the 
fore-mentioned. . ;: * e 
Fuller: Wor. ſame to the Lords, and both ſatisfy them therein, 
thies, Wales, and all others whom it might pleaſe you to partici- 
p. 28. pate the ſame unto, and would believe the truth. 
For in truth there was no appearance, or cauſe of ſul- 
« picion that could be gathered, that he died of poiſon, 
For the manner of his diſeaſe was this: a flux took 
him on the Thurſday at night, being the thirtieth of 
* Auguſt laſt paſt, in his own houſe, where he had that 
day both ſupped and dined ; the day following he 
rid to the Archbiſhop of Dublin's, and there ſupped 
* and lodged: the next morning following he rid to 
* the Viſcount of Baltinglas, and there did he one 
night, and from thence returned back to this city. 
* All theſe days he travelled haſtily, fed three times a 
day without firding any taalt, either through inflam- 
mation of his body, or alteration of taſte, but otten 
* he would complain of gripes in his belly, and ſome- 
: * ſay, tha be had never hearty grief of mind 
OL. V. i 
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It muſt, however, be owned, that an inquiry was immediately made by authority, and 
Sir Henry Sidney, then Lord Deputy of Ireland, wrote very fully upon this ſubject to 
the Privy-Council in England (40, and to one of the members of that Council in parti- 
cular (0), of which ſomething will be faid in the notes FJ]. The corpſe of the Earl 


Was 


© but that a flux would accompany the ſame. After 
© he returned from this journey, he grew from day to 
day ſicker and ficker, and hving an Iriſh Phyfician 
* ſent to him by the Farl of Orinoud, Di, Trevor, an 
Oxford man; and my phyſician, Mr Chaloner, Se- 
© cretary of this State, and not unlearned in Phylick, 
© and one that often tor yood will giveth counſel to 
© his friend in caſes of ſickneſs; and one Mr. Knell, 
© an honeſt Preacher in this city, and a Chaplain of his 
0 


own, and a Profeſſor of Phytick, continually with. 


bim, they never miniſtred any thing to him againſt 
poiſon. The Iriſh Phyſician affirmed, before good 
witneſs, that he was not poiſoned ; what the other 
do ſay of that matter, by their own writings, which 
berewith I ſen4 you, you ſhall perceive. And draw- 
ing towards his end, being ſpecially aſked by the 
Archbiſhop « f Dublin, whether he thought that he 


thought he was not, nor that he felt in himſelf any 
cauſe why he ſhould conjecture fo to be. In his 
ſickneſs his colour rather bettered than 1mpaired, 
no hair of his body ſhed, no nail altered, no tooth 
looſed, nor any part of his ſkin blemiſhed, And when 
he was opened, it could n:t appear that any entrail 
within his body, at any tire had teen infected with 
any poiſon. And yet I find a brute there was that 
ſaid he was poiſoned, and that aroſe by ſome words 
ſpoken of by himſelf, and yet not originally at firſt con- 
ceived of himſelf, as it is thought by the wiſeſt here, 
and thoſe that were continual y about him: but one 
that was very near him at that time, and whom he 
entirely trutted, ſeeing him in extreme pain with flux 
and gripings in his belly, by reaſon of the ſame ſaid 
to h m, By the Maſs, my Lord, you are poiſoned, 
Waereupon the Yeoman of his celler was preſ-atly 
ſent for to him, and mildly and lovin ly he que- 
ſtioned with him, ſaying, that he ſent no for him to 
burden him but to excuſe him. The fellow con- 
itantly anſwered, that if he had taken any hurt by 
his wine he was guilty of it, for, my Lord, faith he, 
ſince you give me warning in England to be careful 
of your drivk, you have drank none but it paſſed my 
bands. Then it was reported, that the boiled water 
which he conitanily drank with his wine, ſhould be 
made of water wherein flax or hemp ſhould be 
ſteeped, which the Yeoman of his celler flatly denied, 
atfirming, the water which he always boiled for him 
was perfectly good. Then it was imputed to the ſu- 
gar, he anſwered, he could get no better at the 
Steward's hands, and fair though it were not, yet 
wholeſome enough, or elſe it had been likely that a 
great many ſhould have had a ſhrewd turn, for my 
houſhold and many more have occupied of the ſame 
almoſt this twelve months. The Phyficians were 
alked what they thought? that, they ſpake doubrfully, 
ſaying, it might be that he was poiſoned, alledging 
that this thing or that thing might poiſon him, f 
they never gave him medicine for it, they con- 
ltantly affirm that they never thought it, but for ar- 
gument's ſake, and parily to pleaſe the Earl. He 
had two gentlewomen that night at ſupper with him 
that the diſeaſe took him, and they coming after to 
viſit him, and he hearing that they were troubled 
with ſome looſeneſe, ſaid, that he feared that they 
and he had taſted of one drug, and his page (who 
was gone with his body over before I returned). 
The women, upon his words, were afraid, but never 
* ſick, and be in as good a ſtate of health as they were 
* before they ſupped with him.“ It is to be obſerved, 
that in this letter there is a fair character given of a 
ſpiritual and corporal Phyſician, who attended the Earl 
of Eſſex, but the Lord Deputy found cauſe to change 
his entiments of him afterwards, as appears from the 
tollowing letter written by Sir Henry Sidney to his bro- 
ther-in-law the barl of Leiceſter, upon this melancholy 
ſubject, d.ted from Dundalk, February 4, 1 576 (29). 
My deareſt Lord, I received not your letter ot the 
* 25th of November until the 24th of this January, 
Ll © by 
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(4) Sidney Pa- 
pers, Vol. I. 

p. 140. 

0) The Earl of 
Leiceſter ; ſec 
Note [F]. 


was poiſoned or no, conſtantly affirmed that he 
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State Papers, 
Vol. I. p. 80. 
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p. 1263. 

Stry pes An. Vol. 
II. P. 466, 467. 
Fuller's Wor- 
tines, Wales, 
p- 28. 


(30) Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth 
p- 26. Fuller's 
Worthies, 
Wales, p. 28. 
Lloyd's Wor- 
thies, p. 486. 


(3100 Camd. Ann. 
Eliz. P- 309+ 


32) Strype's 
(32) Vol. II. 


P- 466. 


330 Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, 


p. 1263. 


D EVE RE UX, (Warres,) 


„) Holinthed's WAS ſpeedily brought over to England, carried to the place of his nativity, Carmarthen (a), 

ron, Vol. II. and buried there with great ſolemnity, and with moſt extraordinary teſtimonies of the un- 

feigned ſorrow of all the country round about [G]. This great and good Peer married 
* 


5 oy Jes Preſcot, who was ſeven times at the ſea 
* and put back again before he could recover this coalt. 
I truſt I have ſatisfied your Lordſhip with my writ- 
ing, and others by my procurement ſent by Paken- 
* ham, touching the falſe and malicious report of the 
Earl of Eſſex's poiſoning, If not, what you will 
© have more done Hall be done. I am ſorry I hear 
* not how you like of that I have done, and the more 
* for that J am advertifed of Fagnaney's arrival there, 
I would not have doubted to have made Knell to 
have retracted his inconſiderate and fooliſh ſpeech 
and writing, but God hath prevented me by taking 
him away, dying of the ſame diſeaſe that the Earl 
died, which moſt certainly was free from poiſon, 
and a mere flux; a diſeaſe 1 to this 
country, and whereof there died many in the latter 

t of the laſt year, and ſome out of mine own 

ouſhold, and yet free from any ſuſpicion of poiſon.” 
There is no queſtion to be made, that the Lord-De- 
yur care in this reſpect was very acceptable to the 

arl of Leiceſter, and perhaps might have gene a great 
way, if not in ſilencing the clamour, at leaſt in pre- 
venting the belief, which the Earl's ſtrange illneſs had 
created, of his dying by poiſon, if the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter himſelf had not kept the mouth of fame open, 
by his indiſcreet marriage of the Counteſs of Eſſex, 
which gave occaſion to ſuch as envied him and hated 
him to ſay, that if what was ſuſpected had not been 
true, there would have been no ſuch willingneſs ſound 
either in him or her, ſo haftily, and in the midſt of 
ſach rumours, to have concluded this indecent mar- 
riage (30), which by an odd accident was made doubly 
indecent; Sir Francis Knolles, the father of the Lady, 
being not able to perſuade himſelf that the match was 
really made ſo ſoon, and being reſolved to truſt no other 
eyes but his own, obliged them to be married again in 
his preſence (31), which made a freſh outcry in the 
nation, and kept thoſe ſtories alive and in remembrance, 
which, in this world at leaſt, had otherwiſe ſunk iato 
oblivion. 

[G] Of all the country round about.) The Earl's 
body was brought over to Wales as ſoon after his de- 
ceaſe as poſſible, by Mr. Waterhouſe, but was not in- 
terred till the 26th of November, when his obſequies 
were performed in the pariſh church of Carmarthen 
(32), and his funeral ſermon preached by Dr, Richard 
Davies Lord Biſhop of St. David's. That Reverend Pre- 
late had been long and intimately acquainted with this 
noble perſon, and from his own knowledge gave him 
a very high character. He ſaid (33), that taking no 

ride in the nobility of his birth, he had made it the 
pune of his*life to render his titles illuſtrious by his 
actions; that, inheriting the courage of his anceſtors, 
he had given ſuch proots of it upon all occaſions, that 
her Majeſty, if he had lived, might have uſed his ſer- 
vice to be a terror to all enemies foreign and dome- 
ſtick ; that his prudence and diſcretion were admirable 
from his youth; that his eloquence was natural and 
eaſy ; his affability, and gentleneſs of behaviour, alto- 

ether unaffected; that his piety was perfectly ſincere z 
> that religion loſt in him an excellent advocate, and 
a zeaious protector. That, from his youth, he was 
conſtantly inclined to ſuch ſtudies as ſuited his con- 
dition, to Hitiory in general, and to that of his own 
country in particular; and that if any thing more eſ- 
pecially claimed his attention, it was genealogies, de- 
ſcents, and pedigrees, in which he was ſo thoroughly 
verſed, as to be well acquainted with all the noble 
houſes in Europe: that for his fortitude he was re- 
vered in England and Ireland, and that there was no 
ſubject could affright or corrupt him from the execution 
of ſtrict juſtice : that to the haughty and arrogant he 
was as a lion, to the humble aud meek as a lamb : 
that he had the utmoſt abhorrence for oppreſſion ; 
and that he once remembered, when complaint was 
made to his-Lordſhip of one of his men who had done 
a violent thing, he Eid that his ſervant could do him 
no greater diſhonour, than, by pretence of his autho- 
rity, to do any poor man wrong; and the Biſhop ap- 
pealed to all who heard him for the truth of this part 
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of his character, that he was a comfortable refuge to 
all in adverſity, and the conflant ſupport of ſuch as 
were oppreſſed by power. He added farther, that as 
in the time of King Richard II. Sir Thomas Monta- 
cute was called the good Earl of Salisbury, and in the 
reign of Henry VI. Sir Thomas Beauchamp was ſtiled 
the good Earl of Warwick, fo in this of Queen Eliza- 
beth he deſerved, for the like qualities, to be called 
the good, the wirtuous, and the waliant Earl of Effex, 
This ſermon, together with a long genealogical epi- 
taph in Latin verſe, was printed, mi dedicated to the 
young Earl by Edward, afterwards Sir Edward, Wa- 
terhonſe (34), and was held ſo remarkable in thoſe 
days, that Raphael Holinſhed having brought his 
book juſt then to a cloſe, inſerted it at the — of his 
Chronicle. After all, Queen Elizabeth herſelf did the 
greateſt honour to this noble Peer, when, in a letter 
under her hand, ſhe ſtiled him (35) the rare jewel of (35) ln the De. 
her realm, and the bright ornament of ber nobility, dication by Mr, 

Before we part with this ſubject it may Ee proper 4 
to give the reader the two !aſt paragraphs of that cele- —ͤ— 4 
brated Dedication, becauſe they contain matter very 
curious in itfelf, and which, though frequently men- 
tioned elſewhere, yet always ſuppoſed to be grounded 
upon this indifputable authority. 

* To the end, ſays Mr. Waterhouſe to the young 
Earl, that you may know what you are by birth and 
* blood, and that you ſhould not Ly ignorance, or 
* lack of knowledge of yourſelf, do any thing un- 
worthy the noble houſes from whence you are de- 
ſcended : a well · wiſher of your's hath joined to this 
ſermon, amongſt other epitaphs containing your fa- 
ther's due praiſes, his ſtately deſcent in well-digeſted 
Latin verfes, not to puff you up with any ſwelling 
vanities, but to give you a reaſon how you bear your 
armour and badges of honour, and to remember 
you what error you enter into, if you ſhould ble- 
mrfh the virtues of your noble anceſtors, or to do 
any thing as 1 ſaid unworthy your birth and calling. 
* Laſtly, my Lord, have always before your eyes 
the fear of God, and the counſel of the Earl your 
father at his death, namely, that you ſhould ever 
be mindful of the moment of time aſſigned both to 
your father and grandfather, the eldeſt having at 
tained but to fix and-thirty years, to the end, that 
upon conſideration of the ſhort courfe of life that 
you in nature are to look for, you might ſo employ 
your tender years in virtuous ſtudies and exerciſes, 
as you might in the prime of your youth become a 
man well accompliſhed to ſerve her Majeſty and 
your country, as well in war as peace, whereunto 
he commanded you to bend all your endeavours, 
and with theſe conditions heaped his bleſſings upon 
you, I pray therefore that will increaſe thoſe 
conditional bleſſings, and the cauſes of them in you, 
to the end that her Majeſty may think of you here- 
after, as of a true ſervant, and humble ſubject, one 
of the pillars of her eſtate, her ITY kinſman 
by many alliances, and the fon of. a moſt noble 
„father. 

In order to his clearly underſtanding the firſt part 
of the foregoing quotation, it is neceſſary for the rea- 
der to ſee *% titles given to this noble Peer, at, and 
after his deceaſe. He was then ſtiled (36) The 
© Right Honourable Walter Devereux, Earl of Eſſex 
and Eu, Earl Marſhal of Ireland, Viſcount Here- 
ford, and Bourcher, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, 
* Bourcher, and Louvain, Knight of the moſt noble 
Order of the Garter,* It does not however appear, 
that this noble perſon in his life-time ever took the 
title of Earl of Eu, or of Viſcount Bourcher, which 
may more clearly appear by the manner in which 
Garter proclaimed his tile at the time of his creation, 
and this was in the following words (37) : Du tre- 
fault et puifſant Seigneur Gautier A Evereux Count 
Lex, Viſcount de Hereford, Baron Ferrers de Chaft- 
ley, et Chevalier de treſnoble Order de la Farretiere, 
However, as it is recited in the preamble of this noble 
Lord's Patent, that he was heir male of the noble 
family of the Bourchers, Earls of Eſſex; it was thence 
interred, chat he was the heir of all their honours : 

now 
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now William Bourcher was created by Henry V. Earl 
of Eu in Normandy (38), and his ſon Henry Bour- 
cher was, in the twenty-fifth of Henry VI. created 
Viſcount Bourcher (39), and by that title fummoned 
to Parliament (40); and in the firſt year of Edward 
IV. he was created Earl of Eſſex (41). Thus the 
writer ſees clearly how theſe titles came to be attri- 
buted to the family of Devereux. C. 


lt is not true, as is aſſerted at the cloſe of 
the note [A], that the title of Lord Viſcount Here- 
ford became extinct in Price Devereux, who died on 
the 22d of July, 1748. In 1750, the title was re- 
vived, by claim, in another deſcendant of Sir Ed- 
ward Devereux of Caſtle Bromwich, in the count 
of Warwick. Edward, the preſent Lord Hereford, 
is the twelfth Viſcount of the family (42); which, 
however, has undergone conliderable changes in point 
of property. 

From the whole of this Article, the character of 
Walter Earl of Eſſex appears in a very reſpectable 
light. His letter to the Council, inſerted in note 
(Þ), is admirably written. It ſhews the Earl's great 
abilities, and the perfection to which the Engliſh 
language was carried at that time. The.iame may 
be obſerved concerning the letter of Sir Nicholas 
White. From a vaſt number of inſtances, it is evi- 
dent, that the reign of Queen Elizabeth was an illuſ- 
trious reign in point of talents. There muſt have 
been a high degree of ſolidity and judgment in the 
education of a period which produced ſo many able 
men. 

In Murden's Collection of State Papers, are tuo 
Letters, written by the Earl of Eſſex; one, two days 
before his death, and the other on the day preced- 
ing that event. L he firſt is addreſſed to the Queen; 
and in it he recommends his family to her Majeſty 
in very pathetic terms. In the ſecond, which is to 
Lord Burleigh, he exprefles his earneſt deſire that 
that nobleman would take upon him the wardenfhip 
of his ſon, whom he wiſhes, likewiſe, to be under 
the protection of the Earl of Suſſex, then Lord Cham- 
berlam, Both theſe letters prove the Earl of Eſſex 
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DE VER E U X, (Rozeer.) 


Lettice, daughter to Sir Frances Knolles, Knight of the Garter, who ſurvived him many 
years, and whoſe ſpeedy marriage after his death to the Earl of Leiceſter, upon whom 
common fame threw the charge of haſtening his death, did not at all contribute to dif 
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(e) Paronagiurs 


„cand. Ann. credit that report (n). By this lady he had two ſons, Robert and Walter. Of the for- ro ng akon 
Falle Nor. mer WE ſhall ſpeak in the next article, and incidentally likewiſe of the latter; as alſo two Vincent's Cor- 
thies, Wales, daughters, Penelope, firſt married to Robert Lord Rich, and then to Charles Blount „ 
. Earl of Devonſhire ; and Dorothy, who becoming the widow of Sir Thomas Perrot, logue, p. 185. 
Knight, eſpouſed for her ſecond huſband Henry Percy Earl of Northumberl:nd (o). 2 


Vol. II. P- 478. 


to have been a moſt affectionate father, as well as a 
man of judgment and addreſs. Indeed, they exhibit 
an amiable picture of his heart and his head (43). 

Perhaps gur ingenious predeceſſor has paid more 
attention to the report of the Earl of Eſſex's having 
been poiſoned than the ſubject merited. Suſpicions 
of this kind were readily entertained in that age. 
The vexations he had met with, and the continuance 
of a violent and painful flux from the twenty-firſt of 
Auguſt to the twenty-ſecond of September, will ſuf- 
ficiently account for his deceaſe. As to what is ſaid 
in the article, that the ſp:edy marriage of the Coun- 
teſs of Eſſex with the Earl of Leiceſter, upon whom 
common fame threw the charge of haſtening her 
huſband's death, did not at all contribnte to diſcre- 
dit that report, the remark is certainly founded on a 
miſtake, I he marriage in queſtion did not take place 
till the twenty-firſt of September, 1578, when the 
Lady had been a widow two years, one day except- 
ed (44). (44) Birch's 

It muſt not he concealed, that there is a tranſ- 22 2 
action mentioned by Dr. Leland, in his hiſtory of 11 
Ireland, which, if true, reflects great diſhonour on Vol. I. p. 74» 
the Earl of Efſex's memory. The ſtory, as literally 
tranflated, by Mr. O'Connor, from the Iriſh manu- 
ſcript annals of Queen Elizabeth's reign is as fol- 
lows : Anno 1574+ A ſolemn peace and concord 
„ was made between the Earl of Eſſex and Felim 
© O'Nial. However, at a feaſt wherein the Earl 
« entertamed that Chieftain, and at the end of their 
% good cheer, O'Nial with his wife were ſeized; 
« their friends who attended were put to the Word 
„ before their faces. Felim, together with his wife 
„ and brother, were conveyed to Dublin, where 
„ they were cut up in quarters, This execution gave 
„ univerſal diſcontent and horrour (45).“ on- 
fidering the general character of the Earl of Eſſex, 
we canrot avoid greatly doubting of the authenticity 
of this fact; and, indeed, it it was founded on truth, 
it muſt appear very extraordinary that it ſhould not 
have occurred in any other narration of the times ] 

K. 
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DEVEREUX (Ronzrr) Earl of Eſſex, a gallant ſoldier, a great favourite, 
and an vnhappy victim to the arts of his enemies and his own ambition, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. He was ſon to Walter Earl of Eſſex, of whom we have ſpoken in 
the preceding article, and Lettice, daughter to Sir Francis Knolles, who was related to 
Queen Elizabeth, born November 1orh, i 567, at Netherwood, his father's ſeat in Here- 
fordfhire (a), when that noble perſon had attained no higher title than that of Viſcount 
Hereford (5). In his tender years it is reported, that there did not appear any pregnant 
ſigns of an extraordinary genius; and one, who was long in his ſervice, and could not 
but be well acquainted with the ſecrets of the family, aſſures us, that his father died with 
but a very cold conceit of him (c), which, ſome thought, proceeded from his extraordi- 
vary affection for his younger ſon Walter Devereux, who, it ſeems, had quicker and 
more lively parts in his childhood. When Walter Earl of Eſſex breathed his laſt in Ire- 
land, he recommended this ſon of his, then in the tenth year of his age, to the protec- 
tion of Thomas Radcliffe Earl of Suſſex, and to the care of William Cecil Lord Bur- 
leigh (d), whom he appointed his guardian, Mr. Waterhouſe, then Secretary for Ire- 
land, a perſon equally favoured by his father, and Sir Henry Sidney, Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland, had the immediate direction of his perſon and eſtate, which, though not a little 
injured by his father's public ſpirit, was, however, very conſiderable ; and the regard 
ſhewn for his concerns, by the moſt powerful perſons at Court, was fo remarkable, that 
Mr. Waterhouſe made no difficulty of affirming, there was not, at that time, any man ſo 
firong in friends as the little Earl of Eſſex (e). 


families, that this genileman laboured earneſtly to bring to a happy a treaty of 


marriages 
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It was, certainly, out of reſpect to both 
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DEV E RE UX, (Ronrar:) 


marriage, which had been for ſome time on foot between Mr. Philip, afterwards Sir Phl- 
lip, Sydney, the Lord-Deputy's ſon, and Penclope, fiſter to the Earl of Eſſex ; in which, 
however, he had not the ſucceſs he deſired (F). His application on behalf of the young 
Earl, that he might be prelerved in the poſſeſſion of thoſe honours which his father had 
enjoyed in Wales, and which were attended with power and influence rather than profit, 
had better fortune through the aſſiſtance of the Earl of Suſſex (g) who eafily procured 
from the Queen this mark of favour for a tender youth, whoſe father had deſerved ſo 
well [ 4]. In 1578, when he was about twelve years of age, he was ſent to the Univer- 
ſity of Cambridge by the Lord Burleigh, who placed him in Trinity-College, under the 
care of Dr. Whitgift, then maſter of it, and afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury (5). 
He was educated there with much ſtriftneſs, and applied himſelf to learning with great 
diligence, ſo that, his quality conſidered, there were few young men of his ſtanding more 
diſtinguiſhed, either for ſolidity of judgment, or for an eaſy and eloquent manner of ex- 
preſſing their ſentiments (i). Some bold writers have afferted, that, as Dr. Whitgift roſe 


in his preferments %), he ſunk in the eſteem of his pupil, who, as they would have us 


believe, conceived an early diſlike to Biſhops ; but ſuch as knew the world well in thoſe 
days, and had the faireſt opportunities of knowing the Earl, aſſert the direct contrary, 
and thar he continued always to treat the Archbiſhop as his particular friend, and to re- 
ſpect him as a parent (/). In 1582, having taken the degree of Maſter of Arts, he ſoon 
after left Cambridge (, and retired to his own houſe at Lampſie in South Wales, where 
he ſpent ſome time in privacy and retirement; and was ſo far from having any thing of 
the eagerneſs or impetuoſity natural to youth, that, inſtead of being diſpleaſed, he be- 
came enamoured of his rural retreat (n); inſomuch, that it was with difficulty he was pre- 
vailed upon to leave it (o). His firſt appearance at Court, at leaſt as a candidate for 
royal favour, was in the ſeventeenth year of his age; when however he came thither, it 
is certain he could not have hoped, or even wiſhed, a better reception (p) [BZ]. He 


[A] Wieſe father had deſerved fo well.) We have 
mentioned dir Edward Waterhoule in the text, as the 
perſon who took care of the young Earl of Eſſex im- 
mediately after his father's d 
very extraordinary perſon, and deſerves to be as much 
remembered as any man of his rank that ever lived. 
He was deſcended from an antient and honourable fa- 
mily ſeated in Herttordſhire, where King Henry VIII. 
dining at his father's houſe, that Monarch, upon a 
view of his children, faid of Edward, who was the 
youngeſt, this will be the crown , your family (1). 
His parts were ſo great, and his probity ſo generally 
underſtood, that he was at once the favourite of the 
Earl of Effex, Sir Henry Sydney, and the Lord Bur- 
leigh, When the firſt was dying he is ſaid to have 
taken his leave of this gentleman with many kiſſes, 
crying out, Oh, my Ned, Oh my Ned, farewel! Thou 
art the faithfulleſt and friendlieft Gentleman that ever 
I knew (2). His fidelity reached beyond the grave, 
for he immediately tranſported the Earl's dead corp'e to 
Wales, where he was infinitely beloved, and from 
thence, on the third of October, he wrote to the Earl 
of Suſſex, Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, with a re- 
queſt concerning the young Earl (3), © That whereas 
* his Lordſhip, for the education of his children, and 
payment of his legacies, by aſſurance in his life-time, 
* and by his laſt Will and Teſtament, repoſed eſpe- 
cially therein upon his Lordſhip, foraſmuch as the 
late Earl had in his life-time divers offices, as the 
keeping of the caſtle of Carmarthen, ſtewardſhip of 
divers of her Majeſty's ſeigneuries in thoſe parts of 
South Wales, the whole fees accuſtomed to ſuch 
offices not amounting to above one hundred marks: 
which fees his Lordſhip always beſtowed vpon his 
under-office-z by occaſion of which offices, the in- 
habitants in thoſe ſeigneuries did the rather depend 
upon his Lordſhip, and now would be ſorry that any 
other than the new Earl of Eſſex ſhould have com- 
mandment in ſuch office over them: and becauſe he 
well underſtood that the having of theſe ſmall offices 
might be to the new Earl's great continuing of the 
hearts of his countrymen, and beſides might be the 
better able, when he ſhould come to years, to do 
ſervice to his Sovereign ; he therefore was, in behalf 
of his Lordſhip and my Lord Treaſurer, to requeſt, 
that all theſe offices might be beſtowed upon this new 
Earl of Eflex ; which ſhould be as well executed as 
it his Lordſhip were of full age. And if occaſion of 
ſervice ſhould require, his Lordſhip might, although 
he were an infant, have the willing hearts of many 
to do him fervice. By this application theſe offices 
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eath. He was indeed a 


brought 


were preſerved to the young Earl, who ſpent his youth 
in thoſe parts, and had a very great intereſt there; ſo 
that the world wondered much in the laſt action of his 
life, that this Earl did not rather chooſe to bring over 
his friends into that part of the ifland from Ireland, 
where he had ſuch numbers at his devotion ; but it was 
his hard fate to rely upon an influence which he had 
not, and to flight that which he really had (4). 
[B] Or even wiſhed a better reception.] It is a v 
difficult thing to give a true account of this Lord's firit 
introduction to favour, as the beſt authors we have not 
only contradict each other, but are frequently incon- 
ſiltent with themſelves, in what they have left us upon 


(] As hetelly 
us himſelf, in 
his Apology ad. 
dreſſed to Mr, 
Anthony Bacon 


(0) Reliquiz 
Wettonianz, 
P- 2, 3. 


(ef) Naunnton' 
Fragmenta 
Regalia, 

cap. xix. 


(4) Oſborn's 
Works, Vol. Il, 


ery p. 70. 


this ſubject. Sir Henry Wotton ſays (5), that there (5) Reliquiz 
* was, for ſome time, a very ſtiff averſion in the Earl Wottoniauz, 


of Eſſex, from applying himſelf to Leiceſter, for 
* what ſecret conceits he knew not* (which is not a 
little ſtrange, fince this writer could not be ignorant 
of the report that his father was poiſoned by Leiceſ- 
ter's procuring), but howſoever that humour was 
* mollified by time, and by his mother, ſo to the 
Court he came under this Lord.“ Sir Robert Naun- 
ton, who was very well acquainted with thoſe times, 
ſeems to doubt of this; for though he agrees that 
Leiceſter might have his reaſons for bringing that young 
Lord to court (6), * yet (ſays he) that the ſon of a 
Lord Ferrers of Chartley, Viſcount Hereford, and 
* Earl of Eflex, who was of the antient Nobility, and 
formerly in the Queen's good grace, could not have 
a room in her favour without the aſſiſtance of Leiceſ- 
ter, was beyond the rule of her nature, which, as 
© I have elſewhere taken into obſervation, was ever 
© inclinable to favour the Nobility.” Dr. Fuller 
reckons up, in his manner, the ſeveral titles which 
the young Earl had to Queen Elizabeth's kindneſs 
and affection, and amongſt the reſt he lays great 
weight upon his mother's intereſt, who was of the 
Qecen's kindred, But Camden tells us the Queen 
hated his mother, which is probable enough, her cha- 
rafter being none of the brighteſt, Upon the whole, 
the Earl of Clarendon ſeems to have given the cleareſt 
and moſt probable account of this matter (7) : * tho? 
* the firſt approach, ſays he, af the Earl to court was 
* under the 
© he owed him rather for his invitation thither, than 
his preferment there. For no queſtion he found ad- 
* vantage from the ſtock of his father's reputation, 
the people looking on his quality with reverence (for 
I do not find that any young Nobleman had yet tur- 
* prized their hopes or drawn their eyes) and on his 
* youth with pity, for they were nothing ſatisfied con- 

* cerning 


p. 4+ 


(6) Fragment 
Regalia, capau 


(7) D'ſparity 
betwecn 
Duke of Buck- 


adow of the great Earl of Leiceſter, yet ingham and ths 


Earl of Efſe 
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brought thither, amongſt other ſtrong recommendations, a fine perſon, an agreeable be- 
haviour, and an aſfabiliry which procured him many friends, beſides the rare qualities of 


true piety, unaffeed zeal for the public welfare, and a warmrh and ſincerity in his 


friendſhips, which entitled him to univerſal eſteem (q). He, by degrees, ſo far overcame (CO 
that reluctance which he is ſaid to have ſhewn, to uſe the aſſiſtance of the powerful Earl fordſhire, p. 38. 
of Leiceſter, that, towards the cloſe of the year 1585, he accompanied him, with many 

others of the nobility, to Holland, where we find him the next year in the field, with ( Noname 
the title of General of the Horſe (r); and, in this quality, he gave the higheſt proofs of Chron. Vol. 11. 
perſonal courage in the battle of Zutphen, September 22d, 1586, in which action Sir P1434 
Philip Sydney was mortally wounded (s). It was for his gallant behaviour upon this occa- * 
ſian that the Earl of Leiceſter conferred upon him the honour of a Knight-Banneret in “““ 
his camp (t). On his return to England it very quickly appeared that the Queen not ge. 
only approved but was deſirous alſo of rewarding his ſervices ; and his father-in-law the p. 1434. 

Earl of Leiceſter, being advanced to the office of Lord Steward of her Majeſiy's Houſe- 

hold, ſhe, on the 23d of December, 1587, made the Earl of Eſſex Maſter of the Horſe 

in his room (). In the ſucceeding year, which ſome have held the moſt critical of that (% Par. 30 Elis. 
reign, he continued to riſe, and, indeed, almoſt reached the ſummit of his fortune; for, s. 

when her Majeſty thought fit to aſſemble an army at Tilbury, for the defence of the 

kingdom, in caſe the Spaniards had Janded, ſhe gave the command of it, under herſelf, 

to the Earl of Leiceſter, and created the Earl of Eſſex General of Horſe (w), ſhewing ( Stowe'sAn- 
him, upon that occaſion, not only as much countenance as his own high ſpirit could . 
expect, but a degree of favour even ſuperior to that of Leiceſter (x) ; fo that, from this O "Fr 
time, he was conlidered as the favourite declared; and, if there was any mark yet want- rity herween 
ing to fix the people's opinion in that reſpect, it was ſhewn by the Queen's conferring on george Puke of 
him the moſt noble order of the Garter (). We need not wonder that ſo quick an eleva- and Robert bart 
tion, and to ſo great a height, ſhould ſomewhat affect the judgment of ſo young a man; Klex. 
therefore there will not appear any thing ſtrange in the eagerneſs he' is ſaid to have ſhewn Tong oor rm 
in diſputing the Queen's fayour with Sir Charles Blount (s), who, in proceſs of time, be- ,ecivit,p.1s-. 
came Lord Montjoy and Earl of Devonſhire ; which, however, coſt him ſome blood ; for (a) Newton's 
that brave man taking diſtaſte at ſomewhat the Earl ſaid of a favour beſtowed upon him 2 Re- 
by the Queen, challenged him, and, in Marybone-Park, after a ſhort diſpute, wounded © .. 
him in the knee; with which the Queen, who did not love to be controuled in her 

actions, was ſo far from being diſpleaſed, that ſhe ſwore a round oarh, it was fit that : 
ſome one or other ſhould take him down, otherwiſe there would be no ruling him (a). n 
However, ſhe reconciled the rivals, and it will remain an honour to both their memories, (Cx ax: 5) 
that, profeſſing themſelves friends, they remained ſuch, ſo long as they lived together (6). Karl of Devon- 
In the beginning of the year 1 589, the Earl of Effex took a very extraordinary ſtep, which, enter 
how much ſoever it might increaſe the reputation of his courage, did certainly no great 


by Bacon's Apo- 
credit to his prudence (c). Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake had undertaken an ex- len ade 


man. 


l . to this Nuble- 
- pedition for reſtoring Don Antonio to the crown of Portugal, which the Earl beheld as 


an action too glorious for others to perform while he was a ſpectator only. He followed (9 stowe's An- 
the fleet and army therefore to Spain, and, having joined them at Corunna, proſecuted ab, 5. 752- 
the reſt of the expedition with great vigilance and valour; which, however, was not at- 

tended with much ſucceſs, at the ſame time that it expoſed him to the Queen's diſplea- 


ſure (d) CJ. At his return, however, he ſoon recovered her Majeſty's good graces ; nor 


* cerning his father's death, who had been advanced 
* to honourable dangers, by the mediation ot ſuch as 


delighted not in his company. And if there were 


* not any ſuch compaſſion in the Queen, yet ſurely ſhe 
© beheld him as the ſon of an excellent man, that died 
© 1n her ſervice, and had left a precious fame ſurviving.” 
This agrees perfectly well with what the Earl himſelf 
ſays, that he 2 but few friends when he firſt came to 
Court (8), and theretore we mult refer the political en- 
deavours ot Leiceſter to plant him in the Queen's fa- 
vour, either to leſſen the weight of his own atten- 
dance, and that burthen of public hate which fell upon 
him as a favourite, or elle to his deſire of giving a 
counterpoiſe to Ralegh, who, though likewiſe of his 
own raifing, bad now ſpirit as well as ſtrength enough 
to ſtand upon his own legs, or to his return from Hol- 
land, where he had received the higheſt honours, be- 
haved himſelf with ſo much courage, modeity, and ge- 
neroſity, upon all occaſions, that the fame of his ac- 
tions abroad was the harbinger that procured him ſo 
good quarter at home (9) The Queen loved to ſee her 

obility reſpected and eſteemed by foreigners, more 
eſpectally when theſe honours did not leilen a juſt ſenſe 
of their dependence upon, and duty to, herſelf, which 
was the caſe of this Earl, who, at the beginning, 
ſhewed ſuch a profound deference and ſubmiſſion to the 


8 — of all things wrought moſt upon her nature. 
VOI. V. | 


was 


B-Gdes, at that time, the Earl being a new man at 
Court, had no party that rendered hum tormidable, 
which made the Queen more eaſy in beſtowing her fa- 
vours, eſpecially when ſhe ſaw this young Nobleman 
was very acceptable to the people; ſo that ſhe did not 
ſeem to make him ſo much her own, as to receive him 


for her lavourite from their choice, which ſhe lived 


atrerwards to repent (10). 

[C] That it expoſed him to tbe Qucen's diſpleaſure.) 
The reaſons which 1,duced the Farl oft Efſex to riſque 
at once his life and the Queen's favour, by thruſting 
himſelf into the dangers of this expedition both by ſea 
and land, are very differen'ly repreſented. Some ſay, 
that it was merely from a thirit of glory that be quitted 
the pleaſures of a Court, to expoſe himſelt firſt at ſea, 
and then in the field (11); * wr that his haired to 
the Spaniards was what chiefly prompied him ; while 
there want not thoſe again, who aſcribe that act: on to 
a ſofter paſſion, his pity for the unfortunate Don An- 
tonio Kiag of Portugal (12). Mr. Camden indeed ſug- 
geſts, that he flattered himſelf with the honour of 
commanding in Chief, becauſe moſt of the officers 
ſtood indebted for his brother's aſſiſtance in obtaining 
their commiſſions (13). The truth ſeems to be, that he 
was inſtigated by a mixture of all theſe motiver, except- 
ing the laſt, and chiefly by the deſire of being preſent 
at ſettling the new King upon the throne of Portugal, 
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was it long before this was teſtified to the world, by his obtaining new marks of favour, 
in grants of a very conſiderable value; a circumſtance in which his credit with the Queen 
ſeemed much ſuperior to that of all her other favourites (e). He had now loſt the ſupport 
of his father-in-law the Earl of Leiceſter, who died the preceding year, and who, though 
he was ſuppoſed to act the politician, in preferring him to the Queen's favour (if, indeed, 
that was at all his work), yet ſhewed the ſincerity of his affection to him by ſeveral clauſes 
in his will (J); notwithſtanding which loſs, he kept his ground at Court, and by careſſing 
Mr. Cartwright and others, looked upon as Puritans, ſeemed to affect becoming the head 
of that party which adhered to Leiceſter while living (g). About this time he ran a new 
hazard of the Queen's favour by a private, and, as it was then conceived, inconfiderate 
match with Frances, only danghter of Sir Francis Walfingham, and the widow of Sir 
Philip Sidney, which her Majeſty apprehended to be, in ſome meaſure, derogatory to 
the honour of the houſe of Efiex (4) ; and though, for the preſent, this bufineſs was paſt 
by, yet it is thought that it was not ſo ſoon forgotten. In 1591, Henry the Fourth of 
France having demanded freſh aſſiſtance from the Queen, though he had already a body 
of her troops in his ſervice, ſhe was pleaſed to ſend the Earl of Eſſex with four thouſand 
men, a ſmall train of artillery, and a competent fleet, into Normandy, where it was pro- 
poſed that he ſhould join the French army, in order to undertake the ſiege of Rouen (i). 
The French King, however, either through want of power, the diſtraction of his affairs, 
or ſome other cauſe, neglected to perform his promile, notwithſtanding that Eſſex made 
a long and hazardous journey to his camp, at that Monarch's requeſt, in order to have 
concerted meaſures for giving the Queen ſatisfaction (&). Upon his return from this 
journey, which proved of little conſequence, Eſſex, to keep up the ſpirit of his officers, 
conferred the honour of knighthood upon many of them; a circumſtance with which 
the Queen was much offended (1). He likewiſe made excurſions from his camp to the 
very walls of Rouen; and the Earl, expoſing his perſon very freely in theſe ſkirmiſhes, 
came off indeed unhurt himſelf, but loſt there his only brother Walter Devereux, then in 
the flower of his age, being two years younger than the Earl (m). He returned ſome 
time after, to give an account of the ſtate of things to the Queen, and then came back 
to his charge, the ſiege of Rouen being formed, and the French King expreſſing a great 
deſire to become maſter of it. This winter-ſervice harraſſing the troops exceedingly, pro- 
voked Eſſex not a little, who ſolicited King Henry for leave to proceed in his manner, 
promiſing to make a breach with his own artillery, and then to ſtorm the place with the 
Engliſh troops; which the King, however, refuſed, as being not at all deſirous of having 
that rich place taken and plundered by the Engliſh in his fight (2). Effex, ſtill more diſ- 


which thoſe beſt acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe 
times, and with the conduct of that expedition (14), 
acknowledge to have been feaſible enough, if they had 
proceeded directly tojLiſbon ; but they failed by making 
an attempt upon Corunna, with which the Earl was 
not acquainted, and ran a great hazard by ſeeking the 
Engliſh fleet upon the coaſt of Portugal, while they 
were thus employed. His Lordſhip carried with him 
his brother Walter Devereux, Sir Philip Butler, Sir Ro- 
r Williams, and Sir Edwaid Wingfield (15), They 
joined the Engliſh fleet on the aps. of May, 1589 
on the 16th they landed, and the ſame day the Earl 
ſkirmiſhed with the Spaniards. He was preſent in 
every action that paſſed in the neighbourhood of Liſ- 
bon, and, by a trumpet, challenged the Governor, or 
any of equal quality with him elf, to ſingle combat (16). 
At length, when for want of artillery it appeared im- 
practicable for them to become maſters A the caſile, 
and their army, which had been much leſſened by the 
attack upon Corunna, diminiſhing daily, it was found 
neceſſary to return home, which they did towards the 
cloſe of the month of June (17). This may ſerve for 
a fair account of what happened to the Earl abroad in 
this adventure : as to the conſequences of it at home, 
they are very conciſely as well as elegantly repreſented 
by Sir Henry Wotton (18). 
© All his hopes of advancement, ſays he, had like 
to have been firangled almoſt in the very cradle, by 
© throwing himſelf into the Portugal voyage without 
the Queen's conſent, or ſo much as her knowledge, 
* whereby he left his friends and dependants near fix 
© months in deſperate ſuſpence what would become of 
him. And, to ſpeak truth, not without good rea- 
«* ſon: for firſt, they might well conſider, that he was 
* himſelf not well plumed in favour for ſuch a flight: 
« beſides that now be wanted a Lord of Leiceſter at 
© home, for he was dead the year before, to ſmooth 
© his abſence, and to quench the practices at Court. 
But above all, it lay open to every man's diſcourſe, 


that though the bare offence to his Sovereign and 


5 
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miſtreſs was too great an adventure, yet much more 
when ſhe might, as in this caſe, have fairly diſ- 
— her diſpleaſure upon her laws. Notwith- 
ſtanding, a noble report coming home before him, 
at his return all was clear, — this excurſion was 
eſteemed but a ſally of youth: nay, he grew every 
day more aud more in her gracious conceit. Whe- 
ther ſuch intermiſſions as theſc do ſometimes foment 
affection, or that having committed a fault he be- 
came the more obſequious and pliant to redeem it ; 
or that ſhe had not received into her royal breaſt any 
ſhadows of his popularity.” The truth of this rela- 
tion, with reſpect to the Queen's reſentment, will ap- 
pear more clearly from her Majeſty's own letter (19) 
upon his firſt departure from Court, 


* ESSEX, 


YOUR ſudden and unduiful departure from our 
preſence and your place of attendance, you may 
eaſily conceive how offenſive it is and ought to 
be unto us. Our great favours beſtowed upon you 
without deſerts, have drawn you thus to neglect and 
forget your duty: for other conſtruction we cannot 
make of theſe your ſlrange actions. 
therefore to tolerate this your diſordered part, we 
gave ditections to ſome of our Privy Council, to let 
you know our 1 pleaſure for your immediate 
repair hither, which you have not performed as your 
duty doth bind you, increaling thereby greatly your 
former oftence and undutitul behaviour in departin 
in ſuch ſort without our privity, having fo ſpecial ol 
fice of attendance and charge near our perſon. We do 
therefore charge and command you forthwith, upon 
the receipt of theſe our letters, all excuſes and delay 
ſet apart, to make your preſent and immediate repair 
unto us, to underſtand our farther pleaſure, Whereof 
ſee you fail not, as you will be loth to jucur our in- 
dignation, and will anſwer for the contrary at your 
uttermolt peril, The 15th of April, 1589. 
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pleaſed at this, and reſolved not to continue in a place where no reputation was to be gots 
ten, firſt challenged thegovernor of Rouen, Mr. Villars, and, upon his refuſing to fight (o, 
left the command of the Englith troops to Sir Roger Williams, an officer of great courage 


and experience, and then embarked for England, where his preſence was become very 


neceſſary, his enemies having repreſented his behaviour in a very indifferent light to the 
Queen his miſtreſs (y) D] At this time he was exceedingly courted by very different 
ſorts of people ; for many of the young Nobility, who were defirous of entering into the 
world under the patronage of ſome eminent perſon, preferred the Earl, as well on account 
of his great affability to his followers, as becauſe of his known intereſt with the Queen 
(). All the military men that were not of a very old ſtanding, looked upon him as their 
chief, and one from whoſe favour they were to derive preferment : the Puritan Miniſters 
alſo, and their dependents, confidered him as the ſucceſſor to the Earl of Leiceſter, and, 


conſequently, as their protector (r). One need not wonder therefore, that, having ſuch F 


power, he had ſo many enemies, and that theſe ſhould gain advantages over him in his 
abſence : but, upon his return, he triumphed for the moſt part; and the Queen, who 
looked upon herſelf as tied to him by former acts of kindneſs, ſeldom refuſed him any 
new marks of favour, for which he was importunate in his demands (). We find him 
preſent in the Parliament which began at Weſtminſter, February 19th, 1592-3 (7), in 
which ſeſſion, chiefly through his intereſt, Sir Thomas Perrot, who had married his 
ſiſter, was reſtored in blood, which had been corrupted by the attainder of Sir John Per- 
rot his father, who had been Lord-Deputy of Ireland; and in this ſeſſion it was that 
the Houſe of Peers paid a very extraordinary compliment to the Earl of Eſſex (u) LE]. 


[D] In a ver indifferent light to the Queen his miſ- 
treſs.] It is very teldom that ſkiliul courtiers are at a 
lots in framing general accuſations agaiait ſuch as they 
would ruin, more eſpecially if they have an oppur- 
tunity of doing this 1n their abſence. Againſt the Earl 
of Eſſe x his enemies infinvated, that having carried a 
fine body of troops under old and experienced officers 
out of the kingdom, with a promiſe ot great things, 
he had nevertheleſs done little or nothing ; that 1th 
ſome danger to himſelf, and much more to the troops, 
he had made a long journey to the French King, 
which ended in no more than. an audience of compli- 
ment; that his fierce and haſty ſpirit had led him to 
thoſe uſeleſs and dangerous excurſions under he walls 
of Rouen, where he had loſt an on'y brother, the 
Qeeen a gallant officer, and the nation a perſon infi- 
nitely beloved; that whereas he was ſent abroad to 
ſeive his country, by reducing Rouen, which might 
ſerve as a place of arms, and a cautionary town for the 
ſecurity of Engliſh auxiliaries, he had ſuffered himſelf 
to be —— by the French Monarch, had ſerved 
him in the accompliſhment of other deſigus, leaving 


this, for which he was ſent, uneffected; and, laſtly, 


that notwithſlanding his troops had been very little in 
ſervice, they had tutfered ſo much as not to be able to 
keep the field without recruits; ſo that, in all this 
time, the Queen had Been loſing her ſubjects and ac- 
quiring nothing (20). 

But the Earl of Eſſex, upon his return, defended 
himſelf with great ſenſe and ſpirit againſt this accu- 
ſation. He ſhewed that the A of the troops upon 
their firſt going over was a great affliction to him, but 
far from beiog his fault, as he was continually labour- 
ing to perſuade the King to comply with his agree- 
ment, and to undertake the ſiege of Rouen, which, if 
he could not bring about, it was far from being a crime, 
though he knew it to be a misfortune ; that to remove 
this inaction he made a hazardous journey to the King's 
quarters, in which he ſhewed his ſtrong deſire for ac- 
compliſhing what he was ſent for ; that he had ex- 
poſed himſelf in thoſe excurſions as much as any man ; 
and as he "yy principally wounded by the loſs of his 
brother, ſo the credit of the nation, inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing, was raiſed by that bigh eſteem which the French 
expreſſed of the bravery ſhewn by the Engliſh in thoſe 
encounters ; that the aſſiſtance he had given the French 
King and his Generals, was to remove thoſe obſtacles 
which prevented the ſiege, and which, if aot removed, 
it had never been undertaken ; that the loſs which the 
army had ſuſtained was through the fortune of war, 
and not from any fault of his, ariſing chiefly from di- 
ſeaſes, great inclemency of the weather, and the want 
of thoſe conveniencies which the allies ought to have 
furniſhed, and which, notwithſtandiog all the inſtances 
he could make, had been neglected (21). b 


The French Hiſtorians do all the juſtice imaginable 
to the Queen's punctuality in performing her promiſes, 
and to the zeal of the Earl of Eſſex in promoting the 
ſervice (22). They acknowledge that the fiege was 
chiefly retarded by the Marſhal de Biron's opening the 
trenches before the fort of St. Catherine's: they add, 
that having demanded the government of the plate 
when it ſhould be taken, and the King having told 
him that he was under a pre miſe to another, the Mar- 
ſhal was inclined to let that enterprize fail (23) ; 
and they farther admit. which 1s a tull juſtification of 
the Earl of Eſſex, that he offered with his own troops 
to have opened the trenches between the Mountain of 
St. Catherine and the town (24), in which, if his ad- 
vice had been followed, the place muſt certainly have 


been taken before the Duke of Parma could have 
marched to its relief, 


LE] Paid a very extraordinary compliment to the Earl 
of Efjex.) As this matter ot fact appears to be of a 
very lingular, as well as of a very commendab'e nature, 
it was judged that the reader would not be diſpleaſed 
with ſeeing it taken notice of here. On Tucſday the 
13th of March, 1592-3, the Biſhop of Worceſter took 
notice that ſeveral poor ſoldiers were ſeen begging in 
the ſtreets, who were wounded or maimed in the ſer- 
vice of their Queen and country, in France, in the 
Low Countries, or on the ſeas; and therefore moved, 
that their Lordſhips would condeſcend to a contribution 
for their relief. This was immediately agreed to, and 
it was ordered, that every Archbiſhup, Marquis, Eail, 
and Viſcount, ſhould pay forty ſhillings ; every Biſhop 
thirty ſhillings ; and every Baron twenty ſhillings ; 
which ſums the Biſhop of Worceſter was appointed to 
receive from the Lords Spiritual, and the Lord Norris 
from the Temporal Peers; the diſtribution of the ſaid 
collection being referred by their Lordſhips to the Earl 
of Eſſex and the Lord Willoughby of Ereſby (25). 
On Thu {day the 5th of April following, the Houſe 
of Lords made a farther order, reciting that before 
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(23) Memoires 


du Sieur du Pleſ- 
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Tom. 11. P- 95 


(24) Memoires 
de Sully, Tom. I. 
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(26)Townſend's 


Hiſtorical Col- 
lections, p- 41» 


mentioned, that it had been complied with, and that 


the Knight-, Citizens, and Burgefſes, had alſo con- 
tributed very largely; but the number of diſtieſſed ob- 
jets being great, and the relief but ſmall, it was far- 
ther decreed by them, That all the Lords of Parlia- 
ment who had been abſent, and did not contribute 
before the end of the ſeſſion, ſhould be required by the 
Lords who bad their proxies, or by the Lord Keeper, 
to pay double the ſums betore mentioned; and notice 
is likewiſe taken of an order to the ſame purpoſe by 
the Houſe of Commons: it is added at the cloſe, it 
any Lord Spiritual or 'Temporal ſhould refuſe to do 
this, which it was hoped in honour none would, there 
ſhould be means uſed to levy the ſame (26). 


About 


(26) Dewes's 
Journal of the 


Reign of Queen 


Eliza bet h, 
b. 462, 404. 
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About this time alſo the Queen, who had given him ſo many marks of her favour, added 
to them a new honour, which was, at the ſame time, a very high teſtimony of her con- 
l Dig dez fidence, by cauſing him to be ſworn one of the members of her moſt honourable Prixy- 
Vol. 11. p. 179. Council (. He met, however, in this, and in the ſucceeding years, with various cauſes 
— of chagrin, partly from the loſtineſs of his own temper, but chiefly from the artifices of 
noar, p. 63, thoſe who envied his great credit with the Queen, and were defirous of reducing his 
power within bounds. Occaſion was taken, in this reſpect, from a dangerous and trea- 
ſonable book, written abroad by Parſons the Jeſuit, and publiſhed under the name of 
Doleman, with intention to create diſſention in England about the ſucceſſion to the crown 
— — (x); which book, as the whole deſign of it was moſt villainous, fo, from a ſuperior 
Succetfion to ſpirit of malice, it was dedicated to the Earl of Eſſex, on purpoſe to create him trouble; 
22 in which it had its effect ()). But what chiefly grieved and broke his ſpirits, or, rather, 
8 ſoured them, was his perceiving plainly, that, though he could, in moſt ſuits, prevail 
dete the lt for himſelf, yet he was able to do little or nothing for his friends, as particularly ap- 
day of that year. peared in the cafe of Sir Francis Bacon, which, though the Earl bore with ſome impa- 
(y) Sidney State tience, yet it gave him an opportunity of ſhewing the greatneſs of his mind, by giving 
— "-35* that Gentleman a ſmall eſtate in land, which ought to have bound him better to his for- 
(z) See this in tunes (2) TJ. Indeed, the Earl of Eſſex was never wanting, upon any occaſion, to his 
| Bacou's Apolo- friends, as many of the writers of thoſe times agree, and of which Camden gives a re- 
che Kal markable inſtance in the year 1595, in his attending the funeral of Sir Roger Williams, 
Devonſhire. an old experienced officer, whom he had long encouraged and ſupported ; though the 
Toughneſs of his behaviour had expoſed him to the diſlike of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
(% Annal. Eliz. other conſiderable perſons (a). But whatever diſadvantages Eſſex might labour under 
* from intrigues at Court, yet, in times of danger, the Queen had commonly recourſe to 
his aſſiſtance. Thus, in 1596, when the Spaniards in the month of April laid ſiege to 
Calais, and the diſcharges from their batteries were heard at Greenwich; an army was 
haſtily raiſed, and marched towards Dover, the command of which was given to the Earl 
(Jes An- of Eſſex (5): the Queen intended to have embarked theſe troops for the aſſiſtance of the 
e ONE French, which, however, they wiſely declined, being willing rather to let the Spaniards 
keep Calais for a little while, than ſee it reſcued from them by the Engliſh, who would, 
cam Ann. preſuming on their old rights, probably keep it for ever (c). The Queen, however, 
Elle. P. 715 taking advantage of that warm diſpoſition which appeared in her people, to contribute, as 
far as in them lay, to keep the war at a diltance, and to prevent the Spaniards ſrom medi- 
tating a ſecond invaſion, ordered a fleet to be equipped for attacking Cadiz, the beſt part 


% See the Earl of the expences being born by the principal perſons engaged in that enterprize (d). The 


3 command of this army and fleet was, with joint authority, intruſted to Robert Earl of | 
| Eſſex, and Charles Lord Howard, then Lord High Admiral of England, with whom (3) Si 
went many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers, both for the land and ſea ſervice, that were count 0 
then in England; the Council being compoſed of Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter * 
Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Conyers Clifford; the fleet, for G Eliz; 

its number of ſhips, and for the land ſoldiers and mariners aboard, being the moſt con- Þ-33- 
(-) Stowe's An- ſiderable that, in thoſe times, had been ſeen (e). On the firſt of June they ſailed from (-) — 
nals, f. 771 Plymouth, but were forced to put back by a contrary wind, which changing, they took — 


the firſt opportunity of putting again to ſea, On the 18th of the ſame month they ar- 


(27) Cabala, 
b. 213—215. 


(28) Camd Ann. 


[F] Which ought to have bound him better to his for- 
tunes.] There are few circumſtances relating to the 
life ot this noble perſon that do greater honour to his 
memory, than the reſpect he ſhewed for men of parts 
and learning, in which he acted with ſo much ſiucerity 
and greatn«is of mind, as evidently demonſtrated, that 
if on any occaſion he had recourſe to their ſervices, 
they were ſure to find in him not only a kind and very 
acceſſible patron, but a real friend, and, to the utmoſt 
of his power, a conſtant and zealous protector. It was 
this diſpoſition ot mind that led him to afford ſo many 
teſlimonies of friendſhip to Mr. Daviſon, when he la- 
boured under his misfortunes (27); to teſtify ſuch 
kindneſs to his ſon, as appears in that admirable letter 
of his which is ſtill extant, and of which it 1s hard to 
ſay, whether the peru/al of it raiſes a higher idea of 
his parts or of his probity. It was this turn of his 
that induced him to cauſe the immortal Spenſer to be 
interred at his expence (28). It was this that, in the 


his own, which indeed was ſecond to none. It was 


the ſenſe he had of the great ſagacity, the ſirong pe- 
netration, and the extenſive knowledge of the elder 
brother, more eſpecially in foreign affairs, that inſpired 
him with a defire of having him tor his conſtant com- 
Th Wy in order to which he gave him an apartment in 

is houſe, a plentiful penſion out of his purſe, beſides 
large preſents for occalional ſervices (30). Some ap- 
pearances there are, that ſpeak neither of theſe bro- 
thers ſo hearty in his intereſt as might have been ex- 
peed from the ſtrong ties of gratitude they were 
under, But we muſt not always truſt appearances, 
more eſpecially in caſes where ditect and plain proofs 
might certainly be had, if the ſuſpicion raiſed upon 
thoſe appearances were in reality well founded. As 0 
Anthony Bacon, we have already ſhewn that whatever 
precautions he took for his own ſafety, his a ffection to 
and for his noble patron followed him beyond the 
grave, His brother Francis was of a warmer, but at 
the ſame time of a leſs firm and ſteady temper. He was 


Elis. p. 783. latter part of his life, engaged him to take the inge- ſuſceptible both of hopes and fears, and ſtill more ſuſ- 

nious Sir Henry Wotton, and the learned Mr. Cuffe, ceptible of praiſe; and, with much of his eloquence, had 

into his ſervice, as in his earlier days he had engaged a tincture of Tully's vanity, as well as his timidity ; 

thoſe incomparable brothers, Anthony and Francis Ba- otherwiſe he would never have pleaded the Queen's 

con, to ſhare his fortunes and bis cares (29). He had taking a liking to his pen in defence of a declamation 
(29) Sao the waa + high opinion (as, indeed, who had not?) of the elo- againit the memory of his friend (31). H's refuſal (31) See the be. 
BACON and uence, and other great abilities of the younger bro might indeed have coſt him dear; but it would have ginaing of , 
CUFF in this ther, whoſe pen he uſed, when either his want of preſerved his reputation, which is more tarniſhed in Apolog! 
Dictionary. leiſure or his diffidence would not allow him to employ this than in any other point of his private, character. 


rived 
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rived at Cape St. Vincent, where they met with an Iriſh bark, which informed them, that 
the port of Cadiz was full of ſhips, and that they bad no notice whatever of the ſailing of 


the Engliſh fleet, or that ſuch an expedition was ſo much as intended (f). 


After this (Y Sir William 


onſon's Ac- 


welcome news they purſued their vovage, and, on the 20th in the morning, they anchor- count of the 
ed near St. Sebaſtian's, on the weſt fide of the ifland of Cadiz, where the Admiral would Warswith Spain 


have had the forces debarked, in order to their immediate attackin 


a in the Reign of 
the town; which Queen Fliza- 


Effex cauſed to be attempted, but found to be impracticable, and, upon 'the advice of beih, p. 28. 


Sir Walter Raleigh, deſiſted (g). 


Camden, indeed, charges this raſhneſs upon Eſſex; (% Life of sir 


Walter Raleigh, 


but Sir Walter Raleigh, who 1s certainly better authority in this point, ſtates it the other by Wnam Ol 


way (Þ). 


It was then propoſed by the Earl to begin with attacking the fleet, which was he, Eſq p. gs. 


a very hazardous enterprize, but, at laſt, agreed to by the Lord Admiral; of which, when (#) Annal. Eliz, 


' Effex received the news, he threw his hat into the ſea for joy. The next day this gal- 


V 


722. 


Jant reſolution was executed with all imaginable bravery; and, in point of ſervice, none 
did better, or hazarded his perſon more, than the Farl of Eſſex (i), who, in his own (7) See the Ca- 


diz Voyage in 


ſhip, The Due Repulſe, went to the aſſiſtance of Sir Walter Ralegh, and offered, if it had Hakluye. = 
been neceſſary, to have ſeconded him in boarding the St, Philip (). The Spaniards be- e Pil- 


grims, Vol. IV. 


haved very gallantly, ſo long as there were any hopes, and when there were none, ſet fire fol. 1929. 


to their ſhips, and retired (1). 


The Earl of Eſſex then landed eight hundred men at the d., n. Mon- 


ſon's Account, 


Puntall ; and, having firſt taken proper meaſures for deſtroying the bridge, next attacked &c. p. 29. 
the place with ſo much fury, that it was very quickly taken, and, the next day, the cita- (4) Sir water 
del ſurrendered upon a capitulation, by which a great ranſom was ſtipulated for the town Raleigh" Rela- 


tion of the Cadiz 


(m). An offer was then made of two millions of ducats to ſpare the ſhips ; and more might action in his 
have been obtained, but the Lord Admiral ſaid, He came there to conſume, and not to com- Gevuine Re. 


mains, publiſhed 


pound; of which when the Spaniards were informed, they reſolved to have the burning of &y his grandfon, 
their own fleet, which they accordingly ſet on fire; their loſs by which was computed at b. 23: 
twenty millions (n). The Earl was very deſirous of keeping Cadiz, which he offered to (!) See the gc- 


count of this 


have done with a very ſmall garriſon ; but the Council differed from him in opinion; ſo Action at large 
that, having plundered the iſland, and demoliſhed the forts, they embarked on the 5th of in Hakluyt. 
July, and bore away for the port of Faro in Algarve, which they plundered and deftroy- ( Sir William 


Monſon's Ac- 


ed: thence they proceeded to- Cape St. Vincent, and being driven by a briſk wind out to coun of the 
fea, it fell under conſideration, whether they ſhould not ſail for the Azores, in hopes of Wars with Spain 


in the Reign of 


intercepting the Plate-Fleet, which was carried in the negative; and the Earl's propoſal, G. Elizabeth, 
with two of her Majeſty's ſhips, and ten others, to make this attempt, was rejected like- P 30, 31. 
wiſe (o); which Mr. Camden attributes to the deſire of ſome of the officers, who had (e) Stowe's An- 


made large booties, to get their treaſure ſafe on ſhore (p). They looked in, however, at 


nals, p. 274. 
(s) Sir William 


| Corunna, and the Earl would have then proceeded to St. Andero and St. Sebaſtian ; but nos Ac. 
GS Wittam others thinking they had done enough, the fleet returned proſperouſly to Plymouth, on count of the 


Wars with Spain 


doufor's dcn the 8th of Auguſt following, and the Earl, with his ſquadron, two days after (2). He in the Reign of 


count of the 


Warswith5pain was very well received by the Queen, and highly applauded by the people; but, as it QElizabat, 


m the Reign of 
Q. Elizabeth, 


Utes. 


[G] Gained him little credit, and did him leſs good.] 
It is commonly ſaid, that, upon the Earl of Effex's te- 
turning from Cadiz, his glory and his power were both 
in their utmoſt ſplendour : the Queen and her people 
being equally diſpoſed. to afford the kindeſt reception 
to their joint favourite. We may, however, form 
ſome doubt of this from various reaſons, of which we 
will mention only a few; Firſt then, the Queen was un- 
willing the Earl ſhould have gone at all, if he could 
bave been perſuaded to have ſtaid at home: ſhe took 
amiſs his objections to a divided command, and gave 
( Liſe of Sir Many other teſtimonies of her entertaining ſome pre- 
Walter ori of judices againſt him before his departure (32). Next, 
p. 94. * at his return he was blamed for his partiality to the land 
officers, for his countenaneiog opinions directly oppo- 
fite to thoſe of the majority, and for miſrepreſeating 
the reaſons upon which the ſentiments of the majority 
were grounded, which, on his firſt coming home, had 
much weight, and prevented, as will be ſeen in a ſuc- 
GMC ceeding note, bis being able to provide, by his recom- 
** amd Ann. mendations, for his beſt friends (33). In order to 
79 73% ſupport and maintain himſelf, the Earl drew up a nar- 
rative, in which he ſhewed the advantages, and diſplayed 
the beneficial conſequences, of this expedition, * in 
* which, ſays he, the Engliſh took two galleons, 
* routed fitteen gallies with an equal number of ſhips, 
© treed many of their countrymen condemned to the 
© gallies, and releaſed ſeveral Spaniards from impriſon- 
ment; took the beſt fortified city in all Spain, and 
s jg —_ days in their country ; brought bome, 
OL. V. 


was too common with him, not entirely ſatisfied in himſelf ; which induced him to write 
P-33- (at a time when ſome faults were imputed to him) a kind of narrative of this exploit, 
(-) See this ex- and a cenſure upon other men's conduct; which gained him little credit, and did him 
paved in the Jeſs good (7) [G]. Yet, whatever the ſentiments might be of the graver and wiſer part 


P- 32. 
(p) Annal. Eliz. 
p. 728. 


of 


© beſides the galleons aforeſaid, a hundred braſs guns, 

with a rich booty: and the ſailors, but eſpecially the 

ſoldiers, great plunder. The enemy loſt thirteen of 

his moſt ſerviceable ſhips, forty India merchant men, 

and four others; beſides vaſt quantities of ammuni- 

tion, proviſions, Qc. rendering it almoſt impoſlible 

* he ſhould in ſome time appear again at ſea in a for- 

© midable manner (34).* If he bad ſtopped here it (34) Extracted 

had been well, for as this did credit to all, {> there is 3 _ 

no doubt that all would have joined in ſupporting the nal F 

credit which it gave them. But it fell out that the 

Earl, forgetting his own miſtakes, and more eſpecially 

the making of ſo many Knights, the far greaterpart from 

amongſt his own dependants, would needs write a cen- 

ſure of this voyage, by ſetting down whatever was 

omitted in the . +0” of it, and then, by way of 

anſwer to theſe objeftions, imputing all miſcarriages 

to other men, by which he raiſed to himſelf many im- 

placable enemies, and there is too much reaſon to be- 

lieve did not gain one friend, - A ſpecimen of the 

laſt objection and its anſwer will abundantly confirm 

this obſervation, and at the fame time give great light 

into his perſonal hiſtory, as well as a ſtrong inſtance of 

his capacity for writing well, if he had choſen his ſab- : 

ject better (3c), _ | Ae 
Objection. * That fes the chief of our ſervice p. 36 3, 364. 

© confifled in the taking or deſtroying the Spaniſh ſhip- 

© ping and naval ſtores, ww dd we not look into 

© therr principal ports, and do them all the miſchief we 

© avere able ? 


Nn i * An/awer, 
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(5 Naunton's 
Fragmenta Re- 
galia, cap. xix. 


7 Camd. Ann. 
g. P. 730. 


(36) Sir Henry 
Wotton ſpeaks 
much like a 
courtier, 4f this 
be the piece of 
which he ſpeaks 
when he ſays, 
that the Cadiz 
Expedition was 
the Earl's moſt 
fortunate action, 
and no leſs mo- 
deſt ; for there; 
he wrote with 
his own hand a 
cenſure of his 


omiſſions. 
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of thg. Court, it appears plainly, that, upon his return from this expedition, the Earl of 
_»#cx Rood very high in the fayour of the Queen, and of the nation; and, perhaps, it 
: might have gained him an acceſſion of favour with the former, if the Earl had not en- 
joyed ſo much of the latter, or had ſeemed to value it leſs than he did: but, as he had 
little of diſſimulation in his remper, ſo the warmth with which he diſcovered either his 
affection or diſlike, expoſed him continually to the ſiniſter practices of his enemies, who 


were thoroughly {killed in thoſe arts which he knew leaſt about (5). 


They inſinuated, 


therefore, to the 1 that, conſidering the Earl's popularity, it would not be at all 
expedient for her ſervice to receive ſuch as he recommended to civil employments: and 
this they carried ſo far, as to make even his approbation deſtructive to mens” fortunes (t), 
whom they had encouraged and recommended themſelves; a thing hardly to be credited, 
if we had not the higheſt evidence to prove it [A]. It was a natural conſequence that 
the Earl, who wanted not penetration enough to ſee, or ſpirit to reſent this, ſhould be- 
have towards thoſe he took to be the authors of ſuch counſels with viſible marks of anger 


© Anſwer. That my end in going to Cadiz was not 
only becauſe it was a principal pot, but the moſt 
„likely to be held by as, in regard not only to the 
« fituation and natural ſtrength thereof, but that alſo 
from thence we might (if ſome greater ſervice did 


© not divert us) go to all the ports berwixt that and the 


nethermoſt parts of Biſcay, which ſeemed better to 
me than to have alarmed the enemy firſt in the midſt 
of his country, or the neareſt parts thereof to ours, 
in regard that 22 acting in that manner, our attempts 
would have been more difficult, and our retreat at 
laſt from thoſe parts leſs ſafe, conſidering the wants, 
ſickneſs, and other inconveniences, which generally 
attend fleets and armies in long voyages. But after 
we had done what we cuuld at Cadiz, it was by all 
our ſea- officers thought a capital offence, ſo much as 
to mention the paſſing over the bar ot St, Lucar. 

© Between St. Lucar and Liſbon there is not any good 

rt, and from the latter I was reſtrained by my in- 
Rrofions : nay, though we had been permitted to 
have gone thither, yet I found our ſeamen of the 
ſame caſt that Sir Francis Drake and his company 
were, when they loſt the opportunity of taking that 
place, not caring to paſs by the caſtle of St. Julian. 

From Liſbon to the Groyne there is not any port 
capable of containing either the King of Spain's, or 
other large ſhipping ; but to the latter place I at 
length prevailed with them, not without great diffi- 
culty, to go, having both vowed and proteſted 
againſt their refuſal, and even parted company with 
them, when they offered to hold on their courſe ; but 
when we came to the mouth of the harbour, and 
ſent in ſome veſſels, we could not diſcover any thing 
there; nor at Ferrol; for in that port we allo 
looked. : 

« After this we held our laſt council; and then I 
* urged going to St. Andrew's Paſſage, St. Sebaſtian's, 
© and all the principal ports aloug the coaſt; but the 
© Lord Admiral ablolutely refuſed going farther, com- 
« plaining of wants, and repreſenting the danger of 
© being embayed, with many other inconveniences, in 
* which opinion Sir Walter Raleigh confirmed him, ſo 
that both of them ſeemed deſirous to have the ho- 
o 
6 
4 
* 
4 
c 
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nour of fruſtrating the defign ; and as to our landing 
at the Groync, and attempting the town, they would 
by no means hear of it, but every one Rey 
cricd out, let us make ſail homewards ; ſince hic 
time they have uſed ſuch ſpeed, that by my endea- 
vouring to bring with me the St. Andrew taken at 
Cadiz, and the fly-boat with our artillery, I have 
© loſt company with them all, except Monſieur 
© Duvenvoord and his ſquadron, and ſome ſmall 
© ſhips (36). ; | 
[A] 1f we had not the higheſt evidence to prove it.] 
It is a juſt obſervation made upon thele times, that the 
reat Stateſmen knew how to poiſon with oil, and to 
—. men's fortunes by contributing to their exaltation. 
The rivals of the Earl of Eſſex, whenever be made 
any propoſals for the public ſervice, were ſure to pro- 
voke bim with objections, which, out of the warm 
ſincerity of his heart, he commonly anſwered by pro- 
miſing to perform even more than he firſt offered, and 
then they were ſure to find out pretences for ſeading 
thoſe with him, who would perplex him as much 1n 
the execution, as they had done in the firſt contrivance 
of his project. But how ſucceſsful ſoever theſe arts might 
be in the cabinet of a Princeſs now full of years and of 


ſuſpicions, and ſurrounded with the enemies of Eſſex, 
yet it could not impoſe upon the nation ; for which 
reaſon it did not in the leaſt lefſen that Nobleman's 
popularity; and therefore thoſe who envied his great- 
neſs, contrived to render this criminal, by repreſent- 
ing to the Queen, that though ſhe might ſafely beſtow 
honours and employments upon the Earl himſelf, in 
order to avail herſelf of his great virtues and extraor - 
dinary talents, yet nothing could be more dangerous 


to her tranquillity, than to receive into her ſervice - 


even ſuborlin2te Miniſters of his recommendation; be- 
cauſe being already maſter of the military, he would 
by that means draw the civil power into his hands, 

e have (cen that he could not reſtore Daviſon whom 
the Queen had made Secretary of State, and whom 
ſhe thought fiiter for that office than any other man. 
We have ſeen thet he could not make Sir — 
con Solicitor- General, though he exerted for that pur- 
poſe the whole ſtrength of his intereſt. We ſhall now 
ſee, that a promotion being reſolved, his approbation 
was ſufficient to prevent it; and, what is ſtill more 
extraordinary, the perſon injured reſents the good will 
of the Earl, inſtead of taking amiſs that inſolent abuſe 
of power which other Miniſters bad exerciſed in ſetting 
him aſide, and this in breach too of their own pro- 
miſes. The perſon thus treated was Sir Thomas Bod. 
ley ; and, as nobody can deſerve better credit in this 
buſineſs, he ſhall tell his ſtory himſelf, who having 
acknowledged that the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh in- 
tended to have made him Secretary of State, in caſe 
the Earl of Eſſex, upon the general rumour of it, had 
not highly commended him, tells us, that he had 
learned from his fon the Earl of Salisbury, that the 
had no other motive to ſet him aſide, but the Earl's 
good opinion, which was grounded only on his be- 
lief of Bodley's merit, who, upon this ſubject, makes 
theſe reflections (37): * When I had thoroughly now 
* betbought me firſt in the Earl, of the ſlender holdfaſt 
© he had in the favour of the Queen, of an endleſs 
* oppoſition of the chiefeſt of our Stateſmen, like (till 
to wait upon him; of his perillous, and feebie, and 
« uncertain advice, as well in his own, as in all the 
* cauſes of his friends: and when moreover for my- 
* ſelf J had fully conſidered, how very untowardly 
* theſe two Counſellors were affected unto me, upon 
* whom before in cogitation I had framed all the fa- 
brick of my future proſperity ; how ill it did concur 
with my natural diſpoſition, to become, or to be 
* counted, either a ſtickler or partaker in any public 
* faction ; how well I was able, by God's good bleſ- 
„fing. to live of myſelf, if I could be content with a 
competent livelihood ; how ſhort time of further life 
I was then to expect by the common courſe of na- 
* ture: when I had, I ſay, in this manner repreſen'ed 
© to yg my particular eſtate, mak 40 with 
* the Earl's, I reſolved thereupon to poſſeſs my ſoul 
in peace all the reſidue of my days: to take my full 
* farewel of State employments, to ſatisfy my mind 
* with that mediocrity of worldly living that I had 
of my own, and ſo to retire me from the court, which 
was the epilogue and end of all my actions and en- 
* deavours of any important note, till I came to the 
age of fifty-three,” This event happened at the 
time the great perſons beforementianed were at open 
enmity, and before that treaty was concluded, of 
which the reader will have an ample account in the 
ſuccceding note, | 


(37) LifeofSir 
Thomas Bodle), 
written by 
himſelf. 


and 


(33) $i, 
e Pa 


Val. 11, 


(39) 1%; 


dir 
dlef 
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and diſcontent; and this conduct of bis made him frequently upon bad terms even with 

the Queen herſelf, who was a Princeſs very jealous of her authority, and, in caſes of this 

nature, bore but very indifferently with any expoſtulations (#). However, as well out of () Reliquis 

her natural kindneſs to him, as from a defire of ſhewing a juſt acknowledgment for his 4% 25. 

late fervice, ſhe was pleaſed, on the igth of March, 1597, to appoint him Maſter of the _ | 

Ordnance, by patent (ww.) This ſcems to have had a good effect, in quieting the mind, W. 

and raifing the ſpirits, of this great Nobleman, who, upon the report that the Spaniards 

were forming a new fleet at Ferrol and Corunna, for the invaſion of Ireland at leaſt, if 

not England, readily offered his ſervice to the Queen, and chearfully declared, as 

Camden aſſures us, that he would either Jeftar this new armada, which had threatened 

England far a year together, or periſh in the attempt, as one willingly devoted for the 

fervice of his country (x). The Queen, well pleaſed with this propoſal, gave it all the 

countenance that could be deſired, and cauſed a conſiderable fleet, though not ſo conſider- 

able as the action required, to be equipped tor this ſervice. The Earl of Fſſex was ap- 
inted General, Admiral, and Commander in Chief, the Lord Thomas Howard Vice, 

and Sir Walter Raleigh Rear, Admirals; the Lord Montjoy was Lieutenant-General of 

the land- ſorces, and Sir Francis Vere, Marſhal. We may gueſs at the intereſt which the 

Earl had in the ſucceſs of this voyage by the number of his triends, who engaged therein 

as volunteers; and, amongſt them of the Nobility, were the Earls of Rutland and South- x 

ampton, and the Lords Cromwell and Rich )). His ſanguine hopes however were, in () Stowe's 

fome meaſure, diſappointed ; for failing about the gth of July from Plymouth, they met, a P. 783. 

at ſixty leagues diſtance, with ſo rough a ſtorm, aid of four days continuance, that they 

were obliged to put back to Plymouth, where they remained wind-bound for the ſpate e 

of a month (2), in which time a great part of their proviſions was conſumed. While the Elz. p. 738. 

fleet was thus laid up, the Earl of Eſſex and Sir Walter Raleigh ſer out poſt for the court, 

in order to receive freſh inltr=Qions (a). The propoſals made by Effex, even after this (-) Purchas's 

diſappointment, were very bold and greet, but, as Camden ſeems to infinuate, very diffi- VoV. au1935: 

cult and dangerous, it not impracticable; fo that the Queen would not countenance his 

projects, but rather left the direction of the expedition to the Commanders in Chief, ac 

cording as the ſeaſon and circumſtances might encourage or permit (5). The ſame Hiſto- (5) Ann. Eliz, 

rian, and almoſt all who have written upon this ſubje& after him, ſpeak of an old miſ- * 

underſtanding between Eſſex and Sir Walter Raleigh before they leit England, which was 

productive of moſt of the miſchiets that afterwards happened; which there is good rea- - 

fon however to believe a groundleſs imputation upon both (c) [1]. As ſoon as the fleet (0) See this ex- 

was repaired, and the land forces were debarked that, by the Queen's command, were to n. 

remain at home, they ſailed again from Plymouth the 17th of Auguſt, having now two 

points in view, the one to burn the Spaniſh fleet in their own harbours, the other to ins 

tercept the ſhips they expected from the Weſt Indies. Camden blames Eſſex for appear- 

ing openly within fight of the Spaniſh coaſt, and thereby alarining the enemy ; but Sir 

William Monſon acquaints us with the true reaſon of the Earl's conduct, which was, by 

making a ſhow of a few ſhips to draw out the enemy's fleet, it being found impoſſible to 


(x) Ann. Eli. 
P- 738. 


G0. p. 18. diences (39). 


[1] Which there is god reaſon, however, to believe 
a groundleſs imputation upon both, ] There ſeem to be 
tew opinions better founded than that which, with 
doe caution, admits the private letters of perſons of 
good tenſe and experience, written at the time when 
things were tranſacted, to be the beſt documents for 
ſuch points, either of public or of private Hiſtory, as 
are not likely to be generally known with the ſame 
degree of certainty as lacts ot another ſpecies. Amongſt 
other papers of a very curious and inftructive nature, 
which have been publiſhed lately in a very valuable 
collection, are the letters of Rowland White, Eſq- to 
Sir Robert Sydney, at that time Governor of Fluſhing. 
Mr. White was Sir Robert's agent at Court; and from 
theſe letters it appears, that the Nobleman, on whoſe 
tavour Sir Robert chiefly relied, was the Earl of Eſſex; 
fo that we cannot well have better authority, in refe- 
rence to what paſſed at Court in thoſe days, than the 
informations of this gentleman, concerned to make the 
cloſeſt enquiries he could, and bound in honour to re- 
late what proved the reſult of them with the utmoſt 
fidelity, We learn from him, that, in the beginning 
of the year 1597, theie were great intrigues at Court, 
where Secretary Cecil was the moſt favoured Counſel- 
lor, had long private conferences with the Queen, and 


great favourite likewiſe, and kept or was ſaid to k-ep 
his bed, when he was not very lick, receiving frequent 
meſſages from the Queen, and having alſo private au- 
In the beginning of the. month of 
March Sir Walter Raleigh had ſeveral private inter- 
views with the Earl, in order to bring about a gaod 


underſtanding between him and the Secretary, which 
he urged would have ſerved good conſequences, ſuch 
as making the Queen eaſy, removing a great obſtacle 
in the management of public affairs, and contributing 
not a little to the forwarding the ſchemes concerted for 
humbling the common enemy (40). Ir is eaſy to lee 
from hence, that there could be no pique between the 
Earl and Sir Walter Raleigh ; for if there had, Sir Ro- 


bert Cecil was too wiſe a man to have employed him. 


While this treaty was in negotiation, there was a com- 
petition for the office of Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Sir Robert Cecil ſupporting the new Lord Cobham, 
and the Earl oft Eflex recommending Sir Robert Sydney 
firſt, and finding that would not do, ſtanding for it 
himſelf, upon which it was propoſed that he ſhould 


accept of the Maſterſhip of the Ordnance, which he 


did (41). Soon after this, Sir Henry Leigh was, at 
the recommendation of the Karl of Eſſex, made Knight 
of the Garter (42); and the Earl concurred in pro- 
moting the Lord Bcrows to the government of Ireland. 
In May the treaty was io a manner concluded; the 
Earl, by the mediation of Sir Walter Raleigh, was re- 
conciled to the Secretary ; and they concerted together 
all the meaſu es preparatory to the Iſland Expedition; 
and from' the ſame letters we learn, that Sir Walter 


(33) Sidney retarded or advanced men's ſuits at his pleaſure (38). Raleigh, who was entruited with the care of victualin 
i "ew Eſſex at this time was in ſome diſcontent, though a the fleet, had been remarkably civil to the Kal o 
UL, p. 23. 


Eſſex in what related to the proviſion of his own ſhip ; 
and when they were obliged to return by contrary 


(45) Ibid; P. 24+ 


(41) Ibid. p. 31. 
(44) 1bid. 47. 


winds, Mr, White repreſents their coming to London 


together as the effects of their perfect Intelligence, 
* does not give the leaſt hint of any variance between 
the m. 


burn 
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| (4) Ann. Eliz. burn them in port (d). He alſo infinuates, that Sir Walter Raleigh kept at a diſtance 
Fn. Mon. from the fleet, which was another diſcouragement ; but, from the beſt accounts we have, 
ſon's Acconnt of this alſo appears to be a groundleſs imagination (e). Sir Walter is afterwards ſaid to have 
r ſeparated from the fleet by deſign, under pretence of repairing his ſhip ; but Sir William 
Reign of Queen Monſon tells us plainly, that this ſeparation was owing to an involuntary miſcarriage in 
Mean 3+ Eſſex himſelf (f). When they joined again at the iſlands, it appears plainly that Eſſex 
3 _ and Kaleigh were very good friends, notwithſtanding there were ſome on both fides who 
See the accurate laboured all they could to incenſe them againſt each other. When they had refreſhed at 
Peel, Flores, Eſſex commanded Ralegh to fail 9 which he intended to attack with the 
rſt, and apprehending that the ſmalleſt delay 


written by Sir whole fleet; but Sir Walter coming there fi 
ae might have prevented their deſign, very gallantly attacked, and very happily ſucceeded, 


— gg in making himſelf maſter of the iſland before the arrival of Eſſex with the reſt of the 
mms fleet (g). This gave occaſion to Sir Walter's enemies to repreſent his vigilance and ac- 
6 tivity in the light of diſobedience and contempt to Eſſex, which occaſioned very high diſ- 


count of the putes; but, by the interpoſition of Lord Thomas Howard, all things were compromiſed, 
ho 12 Sir Walter excuſed what had happened to the Earl, and the Earl accepted his excuſe 
Q Elizabeth, (5). As the relations of this, which is called the and Voyage, already publiſhed, are 
Annal. Eliza. very exact, and in themſelves larger than this whole life, it cannot be expected that we 
p. 740. ſhould enter here into all the other particulars of this voyage: we ſhall therefore content 
(e) Life of Sir ourſelves with cbſ-rving, that, notwithſtanding the Spaniſh fleet eſcaped, and ſome other 
3 Raleigh, untoward accidents happened, in which the Earl was not altogether without blame, yet 
(b) See the Ac- three ſhips from the 8 _ ＋ - _— ne to =” 2 1 
counts of ths thouſand pounds, were taken, by which the beſt part of the expences of the undertakin 
. defrayed, and fo the fleet returned to England towards the cloſe of October (i). In 
(h Stowe's an. łreſpect to what Camden ſuggeſts, that, after their arrival in England, Eſſex and Raleigh 
nals, p. 284. accuſed each other, by which great diſturbances were occaſioned (4), there is fome reaſon 
3 to doubt the matter of fact, and to believe they were both wiſer men, and knew their re- 
the Wars with ſpective intereſts better than to act in ſuch a manner KJ. It is very true, that the Earl 
— — of Eſſex, upon his return from the Iſland Voyage, ſhewed evident figns of deep diſplea* 
Elizabeth, © ſure, retired to his houſe at Wanſtead, and, under pretence of ſickneſs, abſented him- 
P- 37-35 fſelf from the ſervice of Parliament then fitting ; and it is alſo very true which Camden 
8 — reports, that his diſſatis faction arofe from the Lord Admiral's being created Earl of Not- 
| tingham in his abſence, with ſome particular clauſes in the preamble of his patent, which, 
() Dewexgs AS"they were highly honourable for that noble Peer, Eſſex conceived threw ſome diſpa- 
Journal of the ragement upon himſelf (1). But as to what the ſame Hiſtorian inſinuates, that he was no 
Reign of Queen eſs diſpleaſed that Sir Robert Cecil was advanced to be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 


s 3 caſter, becauſe he conſidered him as his principal antagoniſt, and a faſt friend to Sir 


P- 529. 531. 
3 Walter Raleigh (m), there is ſome reaſon to queſt ion; and in the notes it will be ſhewn; 
(m) See dis ex, that the firſt was the great if not the ſole cauſe of the Earl's diſquiet, that his diſtaſte 
plained in the was very far from being peeviſh or unreafonable, and that thoſe who are reputed to have 
Nets. been his geateſt enemies, were, in reality, the very perſons that procured this noble per- 
ſon the ſatisfaction he deſired [L]. This ſatisfaction conſiſted in creating the Tous. of 
185 Eſſex 


[X] Than to ad in ſuch a manner.) In the text abſence on this expedition, obſerves, that the creation 
we hare given ſeveral inſtances of Mr. Camden's incli- of Barons, which it was intended ſhould have pre- 
nation to repreſent the diſputes between the Earl of ceded the meeting of Parliament, was, by Secreta 
Eſſex and Sir Walter Raleigh as the principal cauſe of Cecil, put off till the Earl's return (4 f), and this plainly (45) Sidney 
the miſcarriages in this voyage, whizh, from the facts ſhews that he kept, or would be thought to keep, State Page, 
contained in the laſt note, ſrem not very probable, that treaty of good correſpondence which he had con- Vol. : 


(43) See his Ac- 
count of that 
Voyage in the 


We may add to this, that Sir Arthur Gorges, who cluded with his Lordſhip. 


wrote the very beſt account of this voyage, tells us, 
that when the Earl and Sir Walter met at Flores, the 
Earl acquainted him with the ſurmiſes that had been 
vented of his abſence, and named to him ſome who 
had taxed him ſecretly, and yet pretended to love 
bim; upon which Sir Arthur makes the following re- 
flexion (4.3) : Though the Earl had many doubts and 
jealouſies buzzed into his ears againſt him, yet I 
© have often obſerved, that both in his-greateſt actions 


[L] De. ſatigfaction he defired.) In order to ap- 
prehend this matter clearly, we muſt firſt learn what 
was the true cauſe of the Earl of Eſſex's diſcontent, 
which was very far from being ſo idle or unreaſonable 
as ſome have repreſented it. The Lord Admiral 
Howard had, in his abſence, been raiſed from the 
degree of a Baron to the title of Earl of Nottingham, 
and in the preamble of the patent his taking of Cadiz 
is particularly mentioned, Now, by virtue of a regula- 


re hie pf of ſervice, and in the time of his chiefeſt recreations, tion made in the 1eignof Henry VIII. the Great Cham- 
grims. © he would ever accept of his counſel and company, berlain of England, the Earl Marſhal, the Admiral, 
| © before many others who thought themſelves more in and. the S'eward of the Houſhold, were to have pre- (4) 14e 
© his favour.? In reference to the high diſpute at Fayall, cedency in Parliament of all Peers of the ſame rank; ſo 6 
Sir Henry Wotton tells us, that when one, whoſe that if the Earl of Eſſex had atiended the ſervice of he 
name he ſays he need not remember, preſſed the Earl Houſe, the Earl of Nottingham, though created but a 
to put Sir Walter at leaſt to a Court Martial, he an- few days before, would have taken place of him in 
44) Reliquiz ſwered (44), That I would do if he were not my friend. virtue of this regulation (46), though in the ſervice for (46)Caml.4® 
| eB an Some copies indeed read, if be were my friend, which which he was raiſed to his new title, the Earl of Eſſex P. 745, 74 
p. 31+ perhaps is the true reading. We may very caſily re. had the precedency, and had no reaſon to believe that 


concile all this, by ſuppoſing that both the Earl and 


Sir Walter might have their reaſons for not letting the 


world know how far they were friends. Mr. White, 
in his Letters to Sir Robert Sydney during the Earl's 


the Queen was not perfectly ſatisfied with his behaviour 
in that expedition. It was this that occaſioned his re- 
tiring from Court, and ſhewing ſuch bigh marks of 
diſcontent, with the motives of which, when the 


5 , Queen 


Eſſex Earl-Marſhal of England, which was done December 28th, 1 597 (H, and he took 71 


umous 


his place in Parliament accordingly on Wedneſday the 11th of January following: but works, p. 18. 
whereas Camden reports, that this office had been ſuppreſſed, or- lain dormant, from 
the death of the Earl of Shrewſbury, whence it might be inferred, that it was a very 
extraordinary thing for the Queen to be drawn to this promotion, it is clearly a miſtake, 
the Earl of Suſſex fitting, in this very Parliament, as Earl-Marſhal, and having prece- 
dence accordingly (o). e may add to this, that Camden himſelf had occafion to con- (0 Am. Els. 
ſider this point of the ſucceſſion, power, and prerogative of the Earls Marſhal of Eng- Belge, un 
land very cloſely ; nor is it at all improbable that it was upon this very occaſion ; for of the Reigy of 
the Earl of Eſſex is the laſt Marſhal mentioned in his liſt, and he ſhews very fully bis TW 
hereditary claim to that great honour (2). It is generally agreed, that this noble perſon 6) wee Ap- 
had nothing of diffimulation in his nature, and therefore, baving obtained this new fa- pendix to Cam- 
vour of the Queen, he was perfe&ly well pleaſed, and very readily promiſed Sir Robert — | 
Cecil, Secretary of State, who was appointed to execute a commiſſion of great importance Smith, p. 96. 
to the French King, that nothing to the prejudice of his intereſt ſhould be done in his 
abſence, without which promiſe the Secretary would not have gone; and this he not 
only performed with the utmoſt punRuality, but even diſcharged the Secretary's buſineſs, 
in his abſence, with the utmoſt care and vigilance ; and all this time there were no 

uarrels with Sir Walter Raleigh, or ſo much as the leaſt coldneſs. On the contrary, 
Sir Walter knowing that the Earl had engaged himſelf to his relation Sir Robert Sydney, 
in reference to the poſt of Vice-Chamberlain, which was then vacant, he declined ſo- 


liciting for it purely out of reſpect to Eſſex (). But in the month of May, 1598, (7) Sidney state 
Sir Robert Cecil returning to England with new notions in relation to the peace, there 5.5353, 
quickly aroſe freſh diſputes in the Council about the expediency of that meaſure, p. 82. 87—93- 
which was very earneſtly as well as eloquently preſſed by the old and wiſe Lord Trea- 

ſurer Burleigh, and as warmly deeried by the Earl of Eſſex, who wanted not very plauſible 

reaſons in ſupport of what he ſaid (r). The Treaſurer, at length, grew into a great ()Stowe'sAnn. 


heat, inſomuch that he told the Earl of Eſſex, that he ſeemed to be intent upon nothing Cad ann. 


but blood and ſlaughter. The Earl explained himſelf upon this, that the blood and ſlaugh- Elz p. 755— 
ter of the Queen's enemies might be very lawfully his intention; that he was not againſt Wr 

a ſolid but a ſpecious and precarious peace; that the Spaniards were a ſubtle and am- 

bitious people, who had contrived to do England more miſchief in time of peace than of 

war; and that as to an enemy, whoſe hands it was impoſſible to bind by treaty, it was 

better not to tie up our own (5). The Treaſurer at laſt drew out a Prayer -Book, in (0 vid. p. 777 
which he ſhewed Eſſex this expreſſion, Men of blood ſhall not live out half their duys (t). (0 See the ti. 
Yet Camden, from whom we have all this, acknowledges, that many thought the argu- 88 


(Wir rin) 


ments of Eſſex had weight, and that, in reality, his chief concern was for the honour LordBurlcighyia 
and happineſs of his native country, which he thought might be better promoted by an Gilad pL 
open war, which would always keep the King of Spain's hands full at home, than by an ?-.34+ 
unſteady peace, which might give his Catholic Majeſty time to recover his ſucceſſive 

loſſes, and allow him leiſure alſo to practiſe his uſual arts for weakening us (2). As the @) Cmd. Ann 
Earl knew well enough, -that various methods would be uſed to prejudice the common ogg ps . 
people againſt him, more eſpecially ſuch as, in any degree, got their living by trade, or () This apoto- 


thought themſelves oppreſſed by the taxes levied for the ſupport of the war, he reſolved d woe 
to write a vindication of his own proceedings, and to deliver his own arguments with all after it was, 


the advantages that his own pathetic eloquence could give them (2), which he addreſſed * 
to his dear friend Anthony Bacon, and which {till remains a memorial of his great vir- was exceedingly 


tes and admirable abilites [AI]. About this time died the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh (x), de. 


; (x) Camd. Ann. 
wich 8 . 


Queen was thoroughly acquaiuted, ſhe ſhewed herſelf carry bim away as they liſt (40). This is a very ſingu- Ibid. p 79- 
ſo litile pleaſed, that the Karl of Nottingham thought lar piece of — Hiſtory, — ſets the ws Ave: — 3 
r to retire, though he was Lord Steward as tanſagtions in a new point of light. n 
. well as Lord Admiral, and going to his houſe at Chel- [M] Of bis great virtues and admirable abilities. ] 
len KN ſea gave out that he was ſick (47). The im- The title of this work runs thus: To Mr. Anthony Ba- 
a * mediately laid the fault upon the Lord Treaſurer Bur- con, an gie of the Earle. of Efjexe, againſt theſe 
a. wh 1 Sir Robert Cecil, who, ſays Mr. White, which falſlie and maliciouſlie take him to be the only a 
with infinite proteſtations, execrations, and vows, de- Hindrance of the Peace aud Quiet of his Countrie (50). (50) Reprinted 
nied it, However, to ſet matters right again, they had In it he gives a ſuccinct and very impartial account of _ — 
recourſe to Sir Walter Raleigh, whom they ſent to the the undertakings and conduct of his whole life; he Pffex's Vindi- 
Earl of Eſſex to diſpoſe him to admit of ſame expe- declares his love of peace; and his diſlike of war when cation of the _ 
dient (48), which is certainly a proof that Sir Walter it is a worſe evil than a bad peace; he explains the War with Spain 
and he were not upon bad terms, or had been accuſing cauſes for ſuſpeQiog the ſincerity of the Spaniſh offers; in 1729, 890. 
one another to the Queen, By his interpoſition ” obſerves, that when they treated; before, they at the ; 
Earl was content, that his hereditary. claim to the dig- fame time laboured to corrupt Dr. Lopez, the Queen's 
nity of Earl Martial being admitted, by which be re- Phyſician, to poiſon het; and even a; this time he at 
covered his precedency again, he was willing to forget ſerts, that there was one Anthony: Rolles, a priſoner 
what was paſt; and it is very remarkable, that, alter in the Tower, who came over with a commiſſion from 
this 8 was made, Mr. White writes to Sir Ro- the King of Spain, to offer him, the Earl of Eſſex, 
bert Sydney, that the world exceedingly wondered to whatever title, preferment, or penſion he ſhould de- S364 
ſee the too great familiarity that was grown berw@n fire, for taking their part (51). He next opens the (51) EA of Rt. 
the Earl of Eſſex, Sir Robert Cecil, and Sir Walter political motives that might, in all probability, induce 22 —4 
1 9 but they enjoy him, ſays he, and they 99 King to conclude a peace, without any Spain, p. 24. 
Vol. V. g O a true 


(43) Idem, ibid. 


— — 
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a) Camd. Ann. 
iz. p. 772. 


ments the enemies of England had of this noble petſon, and ought therefore to have 


5) Bp. Carle- 
2. thankful 
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which was a great misfortune to the Earl of Eſſex, ſince the remembrance of his fathef, 
the truſt repoſed in him by committing this his eldeſt ſon to his care, and the reſpect 
and obedience which had been ſhewn him by the young Lord for ſeveral years, preſerved 
in him a tenderneſs for his perſon, and a real concern for his fortunes. ' But when that 
great Counſellor was gone, thoſe who hated the Earl acted without any reſtraint, eroſſed 
whatever he propoſed, ſtopped the riſe of every man he loved, and treated all his pro- 
jects with an air of ſupercilious contempt, except one, which they thought would be his 
ruin. By the death of the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh the Chancellorſhip of the Univerfiry 
of Cambridge became vacant, upon which, as the higheſt mark of their reſpect poſſible, 
that learned body choſe the Earl of Eſſex (y) in his room. Upon this account he went 
down to pay them a viſit, was entertained at Queen's College with great magnificence, 
and, as a proof of their general affection, the room in which he lay was, long after, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Eſſex Chamber (z). We may account this as one of the laſt 
inſtances of this great man's felicity, for he was now advanced too high to ſit at eaſe ; 
and thoſe who longed for his honours and employments, very bufily ſtudied bow they 
might bring about his fall. The firſt great ſhock he had given him in the Queen's favour, 
was on the ſcore of the perſon he propoſed to be ſent over to Ireland, before he was 
drawn to have thoughts of going thither himſelf ; and though, in appearance, he was 
reconciled and reſtored to the Queen's favour, yet there is good reaſon to doubt whether 
it was ever recovered in reality (a), or at leaſt to the degree in which he formerly held it. 
The reader will find the cauſe, the circumſtances, and the conſequences of this quarrel, 
in the notes NJ. An event happened much about this time, which ſhewed the ſenti- 


endeared him to ſuch as had a real affection for rheir country. There was one Edward 
Squire ſeized and impriſoned for treaſon, and his caſe came out to be this: he had been 
a groom in the Queen's ſtables, went afterwards to ſea with Sir Francis Drake, was taken 

riſoner and carried to Spain, where he was perſuaded by a Jeſuit to undertake poiſon- 
ing the Earl of Eſſex, and afterwards Queen Elizabeth; for performing which he bad 
poiſon given him in a bladder (5). He found means to rub this, as he was directed, 
upon the pommel of the Queen's ſaddle, got himſelf afterwards recommended to ſerve 
on board the Earl's ſhip in the Iſland Voyage, where, in like manner, he poiſoned both 
the arms of his great chair; yet no effect followed in either caſe (c). Upon this, the 
Spaniſh Jeſuit ſuſpecting the man, and not his drug, cauſed information to be given in 
England againſt Squire, who, finding himſelf betrayed by his Confeſſor, opened the 
whole ſcene, and plainly acknowledged his endeavours to dilpatch both the Queen and 


true intention of living at quiet ; the great advantages 
that might ariſe from thence to Spain, and bad conſe- 
quences to us and our allies, more eſpecially the States 


_ of H. land, of whoſe government and intereſts he diſ- 


(52) Camd. Ann. 
p. 776. 


(53) Idem, ibid. 
Pr 771. 


ters may be 
found at large 
in the Cabala, 
P. I. p. 216,217. 
As alſo in Win- 


courſes with great clearneſs and capacity; and ſhews 
how fit he was to manage, as he did that very year, a 
new treaty between the Queen his Sovereign and that 
Republick (52). 

[XV] In the notes.) We have the beſt, indeed the 
only full account of this matter from Camden, who 
was a very judicious man, as well as furniſhed with the 
beſt memoirs of that reign that were to be procured, 
and therefore we will give it in his words. Having 
mentioned the motives alledged by Eſſex for carryin 
on the war, he proceeds thus (53): There fol 
after this,“ ſays he, a pretty warm diſpute between the 
Queen and Eſſex, about the choice of ſome fit and able 
perſon to ſuperintend the affairs of Ireland, at which 
none were t bat the Lord Admiral; Sir Robert 
Cecil, ; and Windebanke, Clerk of the Seal: 
for whereas the Queen looked upon Sir William Knolles, 
uncle to Eſſex, as the moſt proper perſon for that 
charge; and Eſſex contending that Sir George Carew 
would much better execute that office (perhaps on pur- 
poſe to get rid of him), and when the Queen could by 
No means be perſuaded to a his choice, he quite 
forgot himſelf and his duty, and turned his back upon 
his Prince in a kind of contempt. The Queen, not 
able to bear his inſolence, beſtowed on him a box on 
the ear, and bade him go and be hanged, He imme- 
diately clapped his hand on his ſword, and the Lord 
Admiral ſtepping in between, he ſwore a great oath 
he neither could nor would put up an affront of that 
nature, nor would he have taken it at the hands of 
Henry VIII. himſelf, and in a great paſſion er 
withdrew from the Court. The Lord Keeper 
viſed him, in a ſcrious and conſiderate letter, to apply 
himſelf to the Queen for pardon (54), alledgiog, tha: 
a, the beſt way to to an the preſent, 
remembering that paſſage of Seneca, law puniſhes 
a guilty perſon he mult ſubmit to juſtice ; if one inno · 


for that there was a waſt difference between a Prince 


of it, God Almighty : that his body ſutfered in every 


cent he muſt yield to fortune. I he had given the 
Queen a juſt offence, 'twas not in his power to make 
her amends ; whereas if ſhe had done him an injury, he 
"was obliged in prudence, duty, and religion, to bear 
with his Sovereign, to whom he had ſo many obligations, 


and a ſubjeck. He ſent the Lord Keeper bis anſwer in 
a long and paſſionate letter, which his friends after- 
wards unadviſedly divulged, wherein he appealed from 
the Queen to God Almighty, in expreſſions ſomething 
to this purpoſe : * That there is no tempeſt ſo boiſte- 
* rous as the reſentment of an angry Prince: that the 
* Queen was of a flinty temper : that he well enough 
© knew what was due from him as a ſubject, an Earl, 
© and Grand Matſhal of England, but did not under- 
* ſtand the office of a drudge or a porter : that to own 
* himſelf a criminal was to injure truth, and the authot 


© part of it by that blow given him by his Prince: 
© that *twould be a crime in him to ſerve a Queen who 
© had given him ſo great an affront, What! was it 
< impoſſible for crowned heads to do wrong, and fo to 
© ſtand accountable to their ſubjects? Was any power 
© below of an unlimited nature? And did not Solo- 
mon ſay, that he is a fool who laughs when he is 
«* ſtricken? They only that were gainers by the mif- 
* carriages of Princes were obliged to take the indig- 
* nities they offered, and thoſe who ſuſpected the om- 
© nipotence of the Deity, might, if they pleaſed, place 
© it in earthly Princes: for my part,” ſaid he, I have 
* ſuffered ſo many and great injuries, that I cannot but 
* reſent them from my very heart.” However, in a 
little time he became more pliant, received his pardon, 
and was re-admitted into the Queen's favour, who al- 
ways thought it a leſs crime to offend a perſon, than 
to proſecute him with a perfect hatred. However, 
his friends were apt to date his ruin from this unlucky 
cixcumſtance, baving made this remark, That fortune 
ſeldom careſles a caſt-off favourite a ſecond time, and 
Princes once diſobliged are ſeldom. heartily recon- 
ciled. | 

the 
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the Farl, for which he was deſervedly executed (d). The miſeries of Ireland continued (4) See, an- 
all this time, or rather increaſed ; and when propoſals were made, in the Queen's Coun-— 6 
cil, for ſending over a new Governor, with certain reſtrictions, Eſſex took occafion of 

ſhewing, that nothing had been hitherto ſo expenſive as an ill- timed frugality, and that 

the Iriſh rebels had been the only gainers by the reſtraints put upon the Engliſh De pu- 

ties (e). Thoſe who hated this noble perſon were not diſpleaſed when they found him (0 This is af- 
in this diſpoſition, and at length took in their turn occaſion, from his objections, to in dena 
ſuggeſt, that the total reduction of that iſland was to be expected from none but himſelf; of the Earl of 
which at firſt he declined ; but perceiving that he could enjoy little quiet or comfort at * eon. 
home, that it was with difficulty he maintained his credit, and that by failing the ex- 

pectations of his friends he ſhould gradually loſe them, he conſented to accept that fatal 
preferment, and agreed to go over into that kingdom, which had been the grave of his 

father's fortunes, and which his beſt friends foreſaw would prove the gulf of his own (f). (0 Reliquiz 
It is indeed true, that he had a great army granted him, and that due care was taken for We, 
the payment of it; that his powers were very large, and his appointments very great; 
but theſe were obtained with many ſtruggles, and notice was taken of every thing he pro- 
miſed, or ſeemed to promiſe, in order to obtain them (g); and, when all things were (9) Je 9 — 
regulated, he was fo far from going with alacrity, as to a place which he had ſought, «ofthe Lords 
and to a command which he had meditated for the ſake of greater things, that he ſeemed de n Joe 
rather to look upon it as a baniſhment, and a place aſſigned him for a retreat from his . 
Sovereign's preſent diſpleaſure, rather than a potent government beſtowed upon him by 

her favour 97 On the 12th of March, 1598-9, his commiſſion for Lord Lieutenant paſſed 

the Great Seal (b), and, on the 24th of the ſame month, about two in the afternoon, . 
he ſet out from Seething Lane, and paſſed through the city in a plain habit, accom- vol. 11. p. :.c1. 
panied by many of the Nobility. He was attended by vaſt crowds of people out of town; 

and it was obſerved, with a view perhaps to prepare the world to have a bad opinion 

of his conduct, that the weather was exceeding fair when he took horſe, but by that 

time he came to Iſlington there was a heavy ſtorm of rain, attended with thunder and 

lightning (). The like bad weather he met with at fea, ſo that he did not arrive at ,s g. 786. 
Dublin, or take upon him his charge, before April 15th, 1599 (H. He found things (%) Cox's HiRt. 
in that country in a ſtate very different from what he expected, and perceived that there of ireland, P. I. 
was nothing to be done, at leaſt to any purpoſe, till he was well acquainted with the F 4 
country in which he was to at. He found likewiſe that the new-raiſed men he had 

brought over were altogether unfit for action, till they were ſeaſoned to the country, and 

well acquainted with diſcipline (). Theſe conſiderations hindered him from marching (0 Collefed | 
directly to Ulſter, for fear Tir-Oen ſhoald make any advantage of his weakneſſes ; and accounts of his 
the Council deſiring that he would ſuppreſs ſome diſorders in Munſter, he thought that a — 
fair occaſion of exerciſing his new troops, and did it effectually (n) . On his return to Pol 
Dublin, that very day two months on which he had received the government, be wrote knowledged in a 
a letter to the Queen, containing a free, fair, and full repreſentation of the ſtate of Rebe eie 
things in that country; which moſt admirable performance, pointing out all the ſteps that in Winwood's 
were afterwards taken, and by which his ſucceſſor made an end of the war, remains upon CS ah 


[0] Befewed upon him by her favour.) The truth and proſcription to the curſedeſt of all iſlands? It is 
this may be not only probably collected, but in fome your rebels pride and ſucceflion muſt give me leave to 
meaſure proved, from an epiſile of his to the Queen, ranſom myſelf out of this hateful priion, out of my 
written after. his appointment to the ment of loatbed body, which, if it happen ſo, your Majeſty 
Ireland, and before his going thither, of which there * ſhall have no cauſe to miſlike the faſhion of 1 my 
(55 qu" is a very imperfe& copy in the Cabala (55) ; but that death, ſince the courſe of my life could never pleaſe 
oh. 8 loſs is now ſupplied, by the following full and correct you. 
1 0 — of that OO and authentick paper, — | 
9) Vidys's e collections in the Harleian Library (56). If we Happy | ; 
— Mo conſider the Earl's character, and how incapable he eee oath 2 
N. 8% was of diſſembling, the weight of this evidence will be In. (eme unhaunted deſart, f oc cure 
the —— — 5 taking in —— 1 — — From all ſociety, from love and hate 
very ſtile o letter to be ſuch as wi uſpi- avorldl ; . 
cion of artifice out of the caſe, which will teach — * 4 * r ny * : 
reader what to think of the Declaration of his treaſons, wake again exd yic ever praiſe, 
that ſtands entirely upon this bottom, that he had —Content with hips, and haws,. and brambleberry, 
loved » revolution in Enghnd defars: be-won: In contemplation paſſing out his days, 
reland, and defired jieutenancy that he mi 31 
put himſelf at the head of an army, and enter — nne. 


Where harmleſs Robin dwells with gentle Thruſh, 
To the Queen. : = g 
6 FROM a mind delighting in ſorrow, from | Majeſty: 4 
* rits waſted with — om a heart 2 | Lan F ANA n, 


l _ 1 care, grief, and travel A _ 3 = | | 

ateth himſelf, and all things e at keep him : Ron 88 
alive; what ſervice can 9 Majeſty expect, ſince ; ROBERT ESSEX. 
any ſervice paſt deſerves no more than baniſhment | 
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record in Ireland (n); but of the contents thereof not a ſyllable is mentioned in Cam- 
den, or the reſt of our hiſtorians. This letter he ſent over to the Queen by his Secretary, 
in hopes that from thence ſhe might have derived a juſt notion of the ſtate of things in 
that ĩſland; but it produced no ſuch effect. On the contrary, the Queen was exceedingly 
provoked that he had not marched into Ulſter, in order to attack Tir-Oen, and repeared 
her orders upon that head in very ſtrong terms (o). Before theſe arrived, Sir Henry Har- 


rington, with ſome of the freſh troops, had been worſted by the O'Brians ; which fo pro- 


voked Eſſex, that he cauſed the remains of thoſe troops to be decimated (p) ; which, with 
the throwing a ſoldier overboard in his laſt expedition, with his own hands, are the only 
inſtances of ſeverity that are recorded of him 9 + When he received the Queen's orders, 
and was on the point of marching into Ulſter, he was prevailed upon to enter the country 
of Ophaly, to reduce the O*'Conners and the O'Moores, which he performed; but his 
troops were ſo harraſſed and diminiſhed thereby, that, with the advice and conſent of the 
Council of Ireland, he wrote home for a recruit of two thouſand men (r). In the midſt 
of theſe croſſes in Ireland, an army was ſuddenly raiſed in England, under the command 
of the Earl of Nottingham ; nobody welt knowing why, but, in reality, from the ſug- 
geſtions of the Earl's enemies to the Queen, that he rather meditated an invafion on his 
native country, than the reduction of the lriſhrebels (). At length Eſſex, intending for 
Ulſter, ſent orders to Clifford, who commanded at Connaught, to march towards the 
enemy on that ſide, that Tir-Oen might be obliged to divide his forces; which was 
executed, but with ſuch ill fortune, that the Engliſh, being ſurprized, were beaten, 
With the loſs of their Commander in Chief, tog 
one hundred and forty men (t). Upon the arrival of the ſuccours which he had demand- 
ed, the Lord Lieutenant marched, though with a ſmall force, againſt Tir-Oen, in the 
latter end of the month of Auguſt ; but, on the eighth of September following, was pre- 
vailed upon to confer with him alone at the ford of Ballaclynch; and- afterwards with 
counſellors on both ſides, when he concluded a truce for fix weeks; and ſo from fix 
weeks to fix weeks, till May, provided that, on a fortnight's notice, either party might 
be at liberty to reſume the war (u). He was led to this by the weak and deſperate reſo- 
lution he had taken of returning to England, whither he had once ſome thoughts of 
tranſporting a body of his forces; but was diſſuaded from it by his friends. However, 
upon receiving a ſharp letter, directed to him and the Council, from the Queen, he de- 
termined to ſtay no longer, ſettled the government in the beſt manner he could, and, 
with a few of his friends, came over to England (25). He arrived: before any notice 
could be received of his deſign ; went directly to the court at Nonſuch; and preſented 
himſelf to the Queen on the 28th of September, where he met with a tolerable recep» 
tion, but was, ſoon after, committed, treated with a mixture of kindneſs and ſeverity, 
till, upon his abſolute ſubmiſſion, he was brought before ſome of the Privy Council, 
ſeverely reprimanded, diſmiſſed from the Board, ſuſpended from the exerciſe of all his 

eat offices, excepting that of Maſter of the Horſe, and committed to a Keeper, Sir 
Richard Barkley, who was, not long after, withdrawn (x). Such was the ifſue of the 

ueen's reſentments. As for what happened afterwards, it was the effect of his own ill 
conduct, wrought up to a degree of madneſs from the artifices of his ſubtle enemies [P]. 


> pam expreſs commandment, which 
was a contempt of a very high nature; and ſince his 
return the Privy-Council of d had diſavowed his 
actions; and of theſe points the Lord Keeper direct. d 


[P] From the artifices of his ſubtle enemies.) It may | contrary to the 
not be amiſs, for the ſake of preſerving the connec- 


tion of this great man's hiſtory, -and to prevent that 


confuſion which may eaſily happen from two diſtinct 
proceedings againſt him upon this affair, to ſet down 
the dates a little — r but 2 — _ = 
s conciſely as He was preſent ter 
n ye Oktober, ew in 
the houſe of the Lord Keeper Egerton very ſtrictly, ſo 
that even his ſamily were not permitted to ſee him, his 
friends had little countenance at Court, and the Queen 
ſpoke with more or leſs vehemence, but ever with diſ- 
pleaſure (55). But her Majeſty being informed, that 
the e both in town and country took great liberty 
in their diſcourſes, the Lords of the Council in the 
Star-chamber, at the laſt ſitting in Michaelmas term, 
on the twenty-cighth of November, 1599, were com- 
manded to ſay, what they thought might juſtify what 
had been done, and put a ſtop to theſ& murmurs. The 
Lord Keeper began with obſerving, that the Queen 
was an abſolute Princeſs, and yet condeſcended to in- 
form her people, that the army lately ſent into Ireland 
was ſuch a one as a King's ſon might have thought it 


an honour to command, and a better than our antient ſpe 


al conquer France ; that ſhe forgave the 
— E * command it a debt of eight thou- 
Ead pounds, and put into his purſe a gift to the value 
of twenty-two thouſand ; that the ſcheme of the war 
was laid down in Council, which himſelf approved ; 
that be followed quite another courſe in and 


that with ſuch an officer at their head as 


the Juſtices of Peace to give full information in their 
reſpective counties. The Lord Treaſurer Buckhurſt 
ſhewed how the Queen's treaſure had been waſted ; the 
Lord Admiral Nottingham magnified the promiſes the 
Earl made before be went; his ſayiog that he would 


make the earth tremble beneath him ; that notwith- 


ſanding this the army had ſuffered much diſhonour, 
was greatly weakened, and ſuch propoſals of peace 
brought over, as, with a great oath, he. ſwore the 
Queen would hazard her perſon, and die amongſt 


'them; before ſhe would grant. The Lord Chamber- 


lain Hunſdon ſaid only, that the army was great, and 
e Earl of 


Spain. Sir Francis 


Eſſex it might have endangered 
Enolles ſpoke to the ſame effect. The Secretary, Sir 
Robert Cecil, in a ſpeech full of proteſtations, in 
which he ſtiled thoſe who diſliked the Queen's Miniſ- 
ters the devil's children and wicked ſpirits, affirmed, 
that in a little more than ten years the Queen bad 
nt three millions four hundred thouſand pounds 
upon Ireland ; that the Earl had a royal army ; that he 
had diminiſhed it without doing any thing; that he re- 
turned, contrary to her Majelty's expreſs commands; 


and that if he had ſtaid but twenty days longer the 


Queen had ſept him a 1 The Earl was 


not preſent at that time, nor had any opportunity of 
defending 


ether with Sir Alexander Ratcliffe, and 


( 58) Theſe 
peeches are * 
nexed to the 
edition of the 
Earl's - ng ' 
Sidney 
Papers, Yol l. 
p. 146. 
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In the ſummer of the year 1600 he recovered his liberty, and, in the autumn following, 

he received Mr. Cuffe, who had been his ſecretary in Ireland, into his counſels ; who 
Jaboured to perſuade him, that ſubmiſſion would never do him any good; that the 
* was in the hands of a faction, who were his enemies; and that the only way to 
reſtore his fortune, was to find a means of obtaining an audience, in which he might be 
able to repreſent his own caſe, let the means be what it would ()). The Earl heard (% Rehau 
this dangerous advice without conſenting to it, till he found there were no hopes of "+ mas 
getting his farm of the ſweet wines renewed : then it is ſaid that, giving a looſe to his 
paſſion, he let fall many vehement expreſſions, and, amongſt the reſt, this fatal reflec- 
tion (z). That the Queen grew old and cankered, and that ber mind was become as crooked (=)Winftantey's 
as her carcaſe. Camden ſays (a), that this was aggravated by ſome of the Court Ladies, thies, p. 230. 
whom he had diſappointed in their intrigues. The Earl of Clarendon ſeems to ſuſpect ( Ann. Elis. 
the truth of it (5) ; but another great Hiſtorian, who knew all the paſſages of thoſe times 5. 337. 
well, is more clear in this reſpect (c). We have elſewhere traced the progreſs of his un- (5) Reliquiz 
lucky contrivance, in which he ſeemed to act rather as the inftrument of his enemies, in 2 
ſhaping his own and his friends deſtruction, than as a man of abilities (which ſurely he ( sir Walter 
did not want) ſtruggling with the frowns of fortune (d). Thoſe enemies, who had exact Ralcigh's Pres- 
intelligence of all that he propoſed, having provided effectually againſt the execution of F 9 Portin 


his defigns, hurried him upon his fate by a meſſage ſent on the evening of the 7th of 
| February, requiring him to attend the Council; which he declined (e.) He then gave 
out that they ſought his life, kept a watch in Eſſex-Houſe all night, and ſummoned his 
ſriends for his defence the next morning. - The Queen, being informed of the great re- 
ſort of people of all ranks to the Earl, ſent the Lord Keeper Egerton, the Earl of Wor- 
ceſter, Sir Francis Knolles (his uncle by the mother's fide), and the Lord Chiet-Juſtice 
Popham, to know his grievances, whom, after a ſhort and ineffectual conference, he con- 
fined ; and then, attended by the Earls of Rutland and Southampton, the Lord Sands, 
the Lord Monteagle, and about two hundred Gentlemen, he went into the city, where 
the Earl of Bedford, the Lord Cromwell, and ſome other Gentlemen, joined him; but 
his dependence on the populace failed him; and Sir Robert Cecil prevailing upon his 
brother the Lord Burleigh to go with Sir Gilbert Dethick, then King at Arms, and pro- 
claim Eflex and his adherents traitors, in the principal ſtreets, the Earl found it impoſ- 
ſible to return to his houſe by land ; and, therefore, ſending Sir Ferdinando Gorges 


order to the reſt of the Privy-Counſellors; the Earl, with his principal attendants, re- 
turned in boats to Eſſex-Houſe, which was quickly inveſted by the Earl of Nottingham, 
Lord Admiral, with a great force, to whom, after many diſputes, and {ome blood ſpilt, 
he and his adherents at laſt ſurrendered (f). Effex was carried that night to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury's palace at Lambeth, with the Earl of Southampton, and the 
next day they were ſent to the Tower (g). On the 19th of the fame month they were 
arraigned before their Peers, and, after a long trial, the moſt material circumſtances of 
which we have had occaſion to mention elſewhere, they were found guilty, and ſen- 
tence of death pronounced by the Lord Buckhurſt, who fat as Lord High Steward (5). 
Upon this melancholy occaſion all that Eſſex ſaid was, If her Majeftly had pleaſed, this 
bedy of mine might have done her better ſervice ; however, T ſhall be glad if it may prove 
ſerviceable to ber any way (i). After he was remanded to the Tower, there were great 
pains taken to draw from him very large and full confeſſions ; which was the more eaſy, 
as he was truly and ſincerely pious ; and, after he was once perſuaded that his project 
was of a treaſonable nature, made it a point of conſcience to diſcloſe all he knew, though 
it was highly prejudicial to his friends, and could do no good to himſelf ; and, indeed, 
he did not appear either to deſign or deſire it ((). Two reaſons ſeem eſpecially to have 
moved ſuch as ſet on foot theſe practices, by which the honeſty of Eſſex was rendered 
fatal even to his laſt breath, and they were ſuch as became politicians, who had nothing 
but ſelf-intereſt in view, which, if they could promote, they had not either conſidera- 
tion or pity for others. The firſt was, that, by his proper confeſſion, they might effec- 
tually eſtabliſh the truth of his plot, increaſe the number of its circumſtances, heighten the 
apparent danger of its conſequences, and thereby furniſh plentiful materials for procla- 
mations, ſermons, and declarations (J), which might remove from the unhappy Earl all 
means of obtaining mercy, excite in the Queen the utmoſt horror, and, at the ſame time, 


defending himſeif. His confinement continued all the the motion of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, be was 

winter with the ſame ſeverity. This threw him intoa allowed to ſtand, then to lean, and at laſt to fit upon 

2 fit of ſickneſs, from which he recovered but a ſtool (59). But he knelt again when he received his 
owly, through his exceſſive anxiety. At length he was ſentence, and though no mention was made of his pot 

N to ſee his Lady, and ſome hopes were given of Maſter of the Horſe, yet the Eart of Worceſter per- 
I 


him. Laſt of all he was brought io a public audience, his being reſtored (60). He was remanded into cul- 
before a Committee of the Privy Council and others, tody, and his keeper continued with him till the z ch 
in the Lord Keeper's houſe, June 5, 1600, where, for of Auguſt, and then he was J to retire tO 
eleven hours, he heard all the ſpeeches that were made Ewelme-lodge in Oxfordſhire (61). 

agaiuſt him with great humility, kneeling, till, upon 


ol. V. P p terrify 


mints in England. 
Middleburgh, 
1628. 4to. 

P. 43+ 

(4) See the ar- 
ticle of CFF E 
(Hexer) in 
this Dictionary. 
() See the De- 
claration of 
Treaſons of the 
Earl of Eſſex, by 
Sir F. Bacon. 


before to releaſe the Chief-Juſtice, who, for his own ſake, thought fit to extend that 


) Stowe's 
mals, p. 792. 


(s) Camd. Ann. 
p- 846. 


(5 State Trials, 
Vol. 1. p. 208. 


(i) Camd. Ann. 
p. 557» 


(x) See extracts 
of his confetlions 
at the end of the 
declaration of 
has treaſons. 


(7) See the Earl 
of Clarendon's 
Diſparity be- 
tween the Duke 
of Buckingham 
and the Earl of 
Etiex. 


(59) See the 
Proceedings 
upon this Com- 
miſſion, drawn 


m, as if the Queen mcant to humble and not to cruſh formed the funRions of it, and he had no aſſurance of up by Sir 


F. Bacon. 
Sidney State 
Papers, Vol. II- 


p. 109. 
(60) Idem, ibid. 
p. 201. 
(61) Idem, ibid. 
p- 213. 
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Vol. I. p. 319. 
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terrify her with diſmal apprehenſions, while the nation in general was aſtoniſhed, and 
its affection for the unhappy ſufferer cooled, or, at leaſt, confounded. In all this, 
for a time, they gained their end [TJ]. The other motive was finding out evidence 
againſt the chief ot his adherents, many of them of great quality, and ſome alſo of great 
fortune, whom they meant to let eſcape out of the briars, provided nevertheleſs that they 
left their fleeces behind them, in which they were likewiſe but too ſucceſsful (n), render- 
ing highly profitable to themſelves that clemency which their Royal Miſtreſs would have 
extended freely. Camden adds to this another circumſtance, which wants explaining : he 
ſays, that he diſcovered many in Scotland, France, and the Low-Countries, who were 
embarked with him, beſides others in England, and the Lord Montjoy, who ſucceeded 
him in the government of Ireland; fo that their numbers obliged the 2 to diſſemble 
what ſhe knew : he adds, that he gave a confeſſion under his hand, u 

ſhewing to King James ſome time afrer, brought him and his friends into great diſeſteem 
( Camd. Ann. with that Prince (n). We ſhall endeavour to give ſome light into this in the notes [R]. 


(2] They gained their end.) What it was that in 


thoſe times the enemies of this unfortunate Peer la- 
boured to impute to him, ſeems to be moſt clearl 


(61) Hiſtory of ſtated by Heylyn 62), as Sir William Dugdale we 


the Preſbyte- 
rians, P. 349» 
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obſerves ; and his account is the true key to what was 
ſuggeſted by the Attorney-General Coke at the Earl's 
wil, and is covertly inſinuated in the long Declaration 
of tresſotts, drawn at the Queen's command by Sir 
Francis Bacon, and much altered by direction, as him- 
ſelf conteſſes, Jake this paſſage in Heylyn's own 
words : * While the Prelates of the Church were bu- 
© fied upon diſputes, the Preſbyterians found them- 
«© ſelves ſome beiter work, in making friends, and 
* faſtening on ſome eminent patron to ſupport their 
cauſe, None fitter for their purpoſe than the Earl of 
Eſſex, gracious amongſt the military men, popular 
beyond meaſure, and as ambitious of command as he 
was of applauſe. He had his education in the houſe 
of the Earl of Leiceſter, and took to wite a daughter 
of Sir Francis Walſingham, who fitted and prepared 
him for thoſe applications which hitherto he had 
neglected, upon a juſt fear of incurring the Queen's 
diſpleaſure. But the Queen being now grown old, 
the King of Scots not much regarded by the Eng- 
liſh, — very- ill obeyed by his natural ſubjects, he 
began to look up towards the Crown, to which a 
title was drawn for him as the direct heir of Thomas 
of Woodſtock Duke of Glouceſter, one of the 

ounger ſons of King Edward III. This man the 
— cry up with molt infinite praiſes, both in 
their pulpits and in their pamphlets, telling him that 
he was not only great in honour and the love of the 
people, but temporis expectatione major, far greater 
in the expectation which his friends had of him. 
And he accordingly applies himſelt to thoſe of the 
Puritan faction; admits them to places of moſt truſt 
and credit about his perſon ; keeps open houſe for 
men of thoſe opinions to relort unto, under pretence 


more zeal and edification than thoſe which ſeemed to 
attribute a power to inferior Magiſtrates for curbin 
and controuliag their undoubted Sovereigns. Which 
queſtionleſs muſt needs have ended in great diſtur- 
bance to the Church and State, if he had not been 
outwitted by Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and the reſt of their party in the Court, by whom he 
was firſi ſhifted over into Ireland, and at laſt brought 
upon the ſcatfold, not to receive a crown, but to loſe 
his head. Which happened very opportunely for 
King James of Scotland, whoſe entrance might have 
been oppoſed, and his title queſtioned, if this am- 
bitious man had proſpered in bis undertakings, which 
he conducted generally with more heat than judge- 
ment,” 

[RJ] In the notes.) We have elſewhere mentioned a 
letter written to Anthony Bacon, Eſq. concerning the 


63) See the ar- death and confeflion of this unfortunate Peer (63); and 


ticle of BACON 


in that we find a fair and genuine account of his 


(AxTwony)in Lordſhip's real intentions, correſponding exactly with 


this 


* what Camden hints, who was unwilling to ſpeak 
2 becauſe, as he elſewhere con , he knew 


ing James's thoughts upon this matter, notwith- 
ſanding they were none of the plaineſt ; for ſometimes 
he ſtiled Eflex his martyr ; and, at others, he expreſſed 
no great kindnels for him. What follows will ſuffi- 


* 


of hearing ſermons; and heating no ſermons witch 


hich his enemies 


After 


ciently account for both, and falfil all that has been 

iſed for it in the text (64). (64) In the 
„After his Lordſhip's condemnation, upon his ſuit pendix de 
to the Lords, there was ſent to him one Aſhton, that genuine addit 
* was preacher in his houſe, a man baſe, fearful, and 8 
* mercenary, but ſuch a one, as, by a formal ſhew of 1 — 
© zeal, had gotten a good opinion of that noble Lord, TR 
* who that way (being himſelf moſt religious) might 
* eaſily be deceived. How the man was prepared I 
touch not; but how he dealt, the ſubſtance of which 
* was his own conteflion to a worthy perſon, as he 
well knoweth, I will fully relate unto you. At his 
0 _—_ to my Lord be found his Lordſhip exceeding 
* chearful, and prepared with great contentation for 
© his end, with whom he n to deal to this effect: 
« © My Lord, I am unfeignedly forry to ſee no more 
ſenſe in you of theſe great and fearful fins into 
* which you have fallen, whereby you have diſhon- 
* oured God, ſhamed your profeffion, offended your 
Sovereign, and pulled upon yourſelf many notes of 
* infamy. You have now manifeſted to the world, 
* that all your ſhew of religion was mere hypocriſy ; 
© that are in heart either an Atheiſt or a Papiſt, 
© which doth plainly appear, in that all your * 2 
ments, followers and fayourers, were of this quality, 
* moſt of them men of no means, but either baſe per- 
* ſons whom you had raiſed, or ſuch as had lewdly 
* conſumed their own patrimony. And if there were 
© any of better-condition for their ſtate, yet were they 
either recuſants, or ſuch as were diſcontented with 
the preſent government, ſo as the badueſs of both 
© your cauie and action doth herein ſhew itſelf, that 
* not one man, but of the ſort beforementioned, took 
* your part or liked your courſe. Beſides, however 
* you would colour it with other pretences, your end 
* was an ambitious ſeeking of the crown, the hop 
* whereof, for their own raiſing, made cheſe men ſo 
follow, animate, and applaud you. So that if by a 
true confeſſion and unfeigned repentance you do not 
unburthen yourſelf of theſe fins, you ſhall carry out 
* of the world a guilty ſoul before God, and leave 
* upon your memorial an infamous name to poſterity. 
Therefore I will fay to you, as Joſhua did to Achan 
(tor you have diſhonoured God more than ever he 
* did), Give glory to God, and make confeſſion of your 
* faults ; for, as Solomon ſaith, He that hides his fins 
* ſhall not proſper.” 
* Many more words of gall and bitterneſs to this 
effect he ſpake, as himſelf confeſſed, wherein, tho” 
6 22 I may forget in the preciſeneſs of form, 
« I religiouſly proteſt I fail not in the ſubſtance and 
* matter, My Lord with this ſtrange ſtile was much 
amazed, his expectation being ſo greatly deceived, 
© as looking rather in his caſe for a comforter, than ſo 
© bitter and ſlanderous an accuſer, who after a ſad and 
« filent pauſe made anſwer to this eſſect: Mr. Aſhton, 
« you have laid grievous things to my charge, of 
* which, if I ref not with truth free and clear my- 
« ſelf, I might juſtly be hulden one of the moſt un- 
* worthieſt creatures on earth. And I aſſure you, to 
© have theſe reports carried and believed in the world, 
© is more grievous to me than a thouſand deaths. 
* Firſt, touching my Religion, I have always abhorred 
© atheiſm and ſuperſtition, believing in the true God, 
» and deſiring to ſerve him in that form of bis worſhip 
« protetkd 


dig 
's 
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After drawing out of Eſſex all that he could ſay, and thereby rendering death more de- 
firable to him than life, the 25th of February was fixed for his execution, as to which the 
Queen was irreſolute to the very laſt, ſo that ſhe ſent Sir Edward Cary to countermand it; 
but, as Camden ſays, conſidering afterwards his obſtinacy, his refuſing to aſk her pardon, 
and declaring that his life was inconſiſtent with her ſafety, ſhe countermanded thoſe or- 


ders, and directed he ſhould die (o). 


There is a ſtrange ſtory current in the world about 


a ring, which the Earl of Clarendon tiles a looſe report, that crept into diſcourſe (y) ſoon 
after his miſerable end, Yet a foreign writer, of great reputation, gives us this as an un- 


doubted truth, and that upon the authority of an Engliſh Miniſter, who might be well 
preſumed to know what he ſaid ; and therefore, in the words of that writer, we ſhall re- 


© profeſſed and maintained in England, in which from 
* my infancy I was brought up, and have conſtantly 
* holden the profeſſion thereot to this day, True it is, 
in thoſe publick ſervices wherein I have been em- 
* ployed, I have had uſe of men of ſundry qualities; 
© but, howſoever ] loved their valour, faithfulneſs, and 
* knowledge of ſervice that were not religious, I was 
* ever grieved for the want thereof in them, and 
8 negledicd no opportunity I poflibly could gain to 
* bring them unto it. For the crown I never af- 
« fected it, neither, praiſe I God, was I ever ſo care- 
© leſs of my ſoul, as, by ſeeking a crown on earth, to 
© which I had no manner of title, to deprive my foul 
of a crown in Heaven where I have ſo aſſured hope. 
Neither am I ignorant what ſucceſs God, in his juſ- 
© tice, hath laid upon ſuch ambitious courſes in ages 
« paſt, But being a principal member in this common- 
wealth, I could not but fee and feel what miſery was 
© near unto my country, by the t er of ſuch as 
© are known indeed *h Arheifts, Papiſts, and Pen- 
© fioners, to the mortal enemies of this kingdom. 
© I knew myſelf bound in conſcience as a Chriſtian to 
prevent the ſubverſion of religion ; and, as an En- 
e — to have regard of my native country. 
The only means left to turn away theſe evils was, 
© to procure my acceſs to her Majeſty, with whom 1 
© aſſured my ſelf to have had that gracious hearing, that 
© might have tended to the infinite happineſs of this 
« State, both in removing evil inſtruments from about 
© her 22 and in ſettling a ſucceſſion for the crown, 
to the preventing of Spaniſh ſervitude, and ſaving of 
many thouſand Engliſhmen's lives: no, no, Mr. Aſh- 
ton, I never deſired other condition than the ſtate of 
a ſubject, but only to my Sovereign, and not to baſe 
and unworihy vaſſals under her.“ My Lord,“ ſaith 
Aſhton, * theſe are general ſpeeches, and not unlike 
to thoſe you uſed at your arraignment, and not much 
more believed of me now than they were of many 
then, You muſt remember you are going out of the 
* world, you know what it is to receive ſentence of 
death here, but yet you know not what it is to ſtand 
© before Gcd's judgment ſeat, and to receive the ſen- 
* tence of eternal condemnation. Leave therefore all 
«* glorious pretences, free your conſcience from the 
* burthen' of your grievous fins, for I proteſt I cannot 
believe that you Jad any other pretence than that I 
©* have told you, or can name one man (other than 
* ſuch as I have mentioned) that was either adviſer, 
uader, or approver of your purpoſes, Neither 

| any reaſon why, that I being watchman over 
* your ſoul, ſhould not as well have been adviſed 
* withal if theſe things had been ſo, as any other.“ 
* His Lordſhip with infinite grief replied, * Mr. Aſhion, 
* I cannot marvel though my proteſtations are not be- 
© heved of my enemies, when they fo little prevail 
* With a man of your quality. But I am able to tell 
; You that are a Miniſter and preacher of the Goſpel 
and the meſſenger of God to me at this my laſt end, 

© by particulars 4 to confirm that which I have ſpoken, 
© as you ſhall no longer doubt of it. Then his Lord- 
* ſhip ſhewed him, as he confeſſed, his whole end 10 


© tend to the nag of the ſucceſſion by Act of 


* Parliament on the King of Scotland, as the true and 
* indubitate heir, after her Majeity, of this kingdom; 
© and named to him ſundry worthy perſons, both of 
* religion, honour, and ſtate, that had their conſents, 
© and were engaged with him therein. Aſhton, hav- 
ing very attentively marked my Lord's words, made 
5 this reply: « Thel: be great matters your Lordſhip 


port it () [S]. The manner of the Earl's ſuffering death is ſo largely related in Cam 


den, 
and 


© hath opened unto me, and the concealing of them 

may touch my life. Alſo I hold myſelt bound in 
allegiance to reveal them : beſides, the publiſhing of 
them may give ſatisfaction to many that hold the 
ſame opinion of your courſes which I did ; and fur- 
ther, it may be dangerous to her Majeſty's perſon in 
ſome practice hereatter, by them, or ſome of their 


bear, if you can and do not prevent it, and | will be 
a witneſs againſt you that you have ſpoken it. Thus 
being extremely urged, he made confeſſion according 
to the premiſſes, namely, that he meant to have 
eſtabliſhed the King of Scots's title in ſucceſſion, and 
that in this intention he had many of the worthieſt 
« perſons of the land in conſent with him; which alſo 
© he had an earneſt purpoſe to have revealed at his 
© death, as Aſhton and others have conteſſed, but that 
* he was ſo mighrily diſſuaded and commanded to the 
* contrary a a thing that might tend to the great dan · 
ger of her Majeſty's perſon.” 

S] We /hall repert it.) There are without doubt 
many falſhoods and fables relating to our Hiſtory, re- 
corded =P (eriouſly in foreign writers, for want of 
having a due knowledge of our cuſtoms and conſti- 
tution. Thus the French Ambaſſador here, or his 
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inſtruments, the burthen whereof your ſoul muſt 


ſon Gs „ wrote a letter to the Duke de Rohan, in (65) This letter 
is printed in 
Winwood's 
Memorials, 
Vol. I. p. 296. 


which he aſſures him, that Eſſex's eloquence put all 
his Judges to filence at his trial, and that the Lords 
were all intoxicated with drink and tobacco when they 
brought him in guilty. Camden has refuted a ſtory 
that prevailed very early, as if Queen Elizabeth had 
ſhewn the head of the Earl of Eſſex to the French Am- 
baſladors, who were ſent to congratulate her upon diſ- 
covering his conſpiracy (66). But we know with the 
greateſt certainty, that it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
o_ Henry IV. was brought to believe there was any 
truth in it; and that he told the Queen's Miniſter, 
when he aſſured him that the Earl defired to die in 
private, that he knew the contrary, and that Eflex had 
deſired earneſtly that his laſt Cleans might be 
made in publick (67). But to the point; the Che- 
valier Louis Aubery de Maurier, who was many years 
the French Miniſter in Holland, a man of great parts 
and unſuſpeQed veracity, delivers this tale 1n the tol- 
lowing words (68) : © It will not, I believe, be thought 
either impertinent or diſagreeable to add here what 
Prince Maurice had from the mouth of Mr. Carleton, 
Embaſſador from England in Holland, who died Se- 
* cretary of State: ſo well known under the name of 
my Lord Dorcheſter, and who was a man of great 
merit, He ſaid, that Queen Elizabeth gave the Earl 
of Eſſex a ring in the height of her paſſion for him, 
ordering bim to keep it, and that whatever he ſhould 
commit ſhe would pardon him when he ſhould return 
that pledge. Since that time the Earl's enemies 
having prevailed with the Queen, who beſides was 
exaſperated againſt him for the contempt he ſhewed 
for her beauty, which, through age, began to decay, 
ſhe cauſed him to be impeached. When he was con- 
demned, ſhe expected that he ſhould ſend her the 
ring, and would have granted him his pardon ac- 
© cording to her promiſe. The Earl, fioding himſelf 
© in the laſt extremity, applied tw Admiral Howard's 
Lady, who was his relation, and deſired her, by a 
« perſon whom he could truſt, to return the ring into 
© the Queen's own hands, But her huſband, who was 
* one of the Earl's greateſt enemies, and to whom ſhe 
told this imprudently, would not ſutfer her to acquit 
« herſelf of the commiſſion; ſo that the Queen con- 


3 ſented 


„ % W K 
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and others, that we ſhall not meddle with it here, farther than to obſerve, that, as many 


actions of his life ſpoke him a hero, ſo this laſt action ſhewed him a true Chriſtian, by 


© ſented to the Earl's death, being full of indignation 
againſt ſuch a proud and haughty ſpirit, who choſe 
rather to die than to implore her mercy. Some time 
after, the Admiral's Lady fell fick, and being given 
over by her Phyficians, ſhe ſent word to the Queen 
that ſhe had ſomething of great conſequence to tell 
her before ſhe died. The Quten came to her bed- 
fide, and having ordered all the attendants to with- 
draw, the Admiral's Lady returned her, but too late, 
that ring from the Earl of Efſex, deſiring to be ex- 
culed that ſhe did not return it ſooner, having been 
prevented doing it by her huſband. The Queen re- 
tired immediately, being overwhelmed with the ut- 
moſt grief: ſhe fighed continually for a fortnight 
following, without taking any nouriſhment, lying 
a- bed entirely drefſed, and getting up an hundre 

times a night. At laſt ſhe died with hunger and 
with grief, becauſe ſhe had conſented to the Jeath of 
a lover who had applied to her for mercy. This 
melan-haly adventure ſhews, that there are fre- 
quent tranſitions from one paſſion to another, and 
* that as love often changes to hate, ſo hate, giving 
place ſometimes to pity, brings the mind back again 
into its firſt ſtate,” Sir Dudley Carleton, who is 
made the author of this ſtory, was a man who deſerved 
the character that is given of him, and could not but 
be well informed of what paſſed at Court ; but who- 
ever conſiders the age of Queen Elizabeth at the time 
when the Earl of Eſſex firſt entered her preſence, will find 


_ tt difficult to believe the Queen ever conſidered him in 


(69) Ann. Eliz. 
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the light of a lover. This Counteſs of Nottingham 
was the daughter of the Lord Viſcount Hunſdon, re- 
lated to the Queen, and alſo by his mother to the Earl 
of Eſſex. Betore we part with this ſubje& it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that ſomething of truth there cer- 
tainly is as to the Queen's death being haſtened by an 
accident relating to a ring, and by her reflecting on the 
death of the Karl of Efſex. In the ceremony of her 
coronation ſhe was wedded to the kingdom with a 
ring, which ſhe always wore, till, the fleſh growing 
over it, it was filed off a little before her deceaſe. 
About the ſame time obſerving, that the loſs of Eſſex, 
and the confuſion of his friends, had put her entirely 
into the hands of thoſe who began to negle& her, and 
to court her ſucceſſor, ſhe could not help ſay ing, in an 
excels of paſſion, They have now got me in a yoke, I 
have nobody left me that I can truſt, my condition is the 
perfect reverſe of what it was (69). It is alſo true, 
that a melancholy ſenſe of this brought her to her end 
about twenty-five months after the death of Eſſex, 


* * [Notwithſtanding the copious account which 
our ingenious predeceſſor has given of Robert Devereux, 
the ſecond Earl of Eſſex, ſuch were the eminence and 
celebrity of his character, that the article is ſtill capa- 
ble of farther additions. Theſe additions, however, 
will be chiefly of a private and perſonal nature; for it 
is not neceſlary to enter more largely, than has already 
been done, into a detail of events which occur in all 
the general hiſtories of the time. | 

It has been thought that the Earl of Eſſex did not 
diſplay, in his tender yen, any promiſes of extraor- 
dinary capacity; and it is ſaid, in the article, that 
his father died with but a very cd conceit of him. But 
if we may judge of him from à Latin letter, which was 
written by him to Lord Burleigh, when he was not 
quite eleven years of age, it will appear that a wrong 
zudgment had been formed concerning the deficiency 
of his early abilities. The letter, which is preſerved 


in 4 Murdin's Collection of State Papers,“ is as fol- 


lows : © Voluntati tuz et amicorum deſiderio ſatis - 
« feci, honoratiſſime domine ; primum enim me rus 
© contuli, ubi omnibus videbar grati ſſimus; quaprop- 
ter tibi mittenti, et illis me excipientibus immor- 
tales gratias habeo, Deinde cum ad Oppidum Tam- 
« worth veniſſem, Cognatum Ferrers accerfivi, quem 
£ interrogabam, utrum mihi cederet, et contentus eſſet, 


© ut ego Oppidanorum eſſet Seneſchallus. Ille pri- 


mum ſe cedere affirmabat, Tum omnes me ſuum 
Seneſchallum agnoſcebant, et Balivi cum czteris 
* Oppidanis me per Oppidum ſuum comitati. Idem 


— 


manifeſting 


intra Biduum poſt ea fecerunt, et 2 mihi Se- 
neſchallo gratulari, et omnes inter ſe gaudere vide · 
bantur. * tandem in Academiam redii, fine 
aliqua, uti ſpero, ſtudii Jactura; et hactenus Fluc- 
tibus agitatus, jam ad Ithacam meam, quæ mihi eſt 
Immortalitate charior, veni, ubi Fructus illos ex 
© Doarinz Fontibus me exhauſturum ſpero, ut Tem- 
pus non male conſumptum, ſed bene impenſum vide- 
© bitur. Deus tuam dominationem ſervet ſalvam et 
© incolumem, 
Vale, Vto. Cal. Octobris, 1578. 
Honoris tui obſervantiſſimus, 
R. Ess xx. (50) 


To the Right Honorable my very good 
Lord and patron, the Lord Burghley, 
Lord High Treſerour of England.“ 


It may, indeed, be ſuggeſted, nor is it an unnatural 
ſuggeſtion, that, in this compoſition, our young Noble- 
man might receive aſſiſtance from bis 3 
But, on the other hand, it ſhould be confidered how 
ſtrict and ſevere was the education of that time; and 


(700 Murdiny 
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eſpecially, that ſuch a man as Lord Burleigh, Who 


was the Earl's guardian, was not likely to be impoſed 
upon by the — of improvements in his 
ward which he did not poſſeſs. 

_ Ir is taken notice of in the article, how anxious the 
Earl of Eſſex was for the advancement of his friends, 
and how much he was. hurt when bis endeavours to 
procure their promotion were unſucceſsful. Of this 
many proofs occur in Dr. Birch's Memoirs of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, where the Earls character in to 
point we are ſpeaking of is amply diſplayed, In that 
work great light is thrown upon his temper and con- 
duct in general, and various minute circumſtances are 
recorded concerning him, for which we muſt refer to 
the book itſelf. Such particulars however, as ſeem 
to demand peculiar attention ſhall not be omitted, 
Among other things which will be found in 
Birch's Memoirs, is a very copious detail of the Earl 
of Eſſex's connections and correſpondencies with An- 
thony and Francis Bacon, and with the famous 
Spamiard, Antonio Perez, whoſe curious ſtory is re- 
lated in Geddes's Tracts. 

When Eſſex was no more than twenty-one years of 
ages he was competitor with the Lord Chancellor 
atton for the Chancellorſhip of the Univerſity of 
Oxford, which had become vacant by the death of the 

Earl of Leiceſter, on the fourth of September, 1588, 
Into this Univerſity our young Earl had been- incor- 
porated Maſter of Arts in the preceding April. He 
did not ſucceed in the conteſt; for being generally 
conſidered as a patron of the puritan party, as his 
deceaſed father-in-law had been, the intereſt of the 
Lord Chancellor, ſupported by that of Archbiſhop 
Whitgitr, carried the 1 againſt him (71). He 
was again diſappointed, in a fimilar attempt, which 


he made at the latter end of the year 1591, upon the & 


death of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton. On this occafion, 
a majority of the electors would have declared in his 
favour, had they not been influenced by the authority 
of the Queen, who recommended by letters Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurſt, and he was accordingly 
choſen (72), Notwithſtanding this and other oppo- 
ſitions to the Earl of Efſex's wiſhes, which he deeply 
felt, her Majeſty, at ditferent times, was very peculiar 
and open in manifeſting her regard to him. At the 
play and dancing of the twelfth night of 1593-4, ſhe 
appeared in a high throne, richly adorned, and next 
to her chair was the Earl, with whom ſhe often 
* deviſed in ſweet and favourable manner.” (73). 

The Earl of Eſſex's device, at a public nlting at 
court, in the year 1595, affords ſuch a ſpecimen f 
the manner in which the gallantry cf the age was diſ- 
played, that an account of it will probably not be 
unacceptable to our readers, Some time before his 
lordſhip came in himſ-If to the tilt, he fent his page 
with a ſpeech to the Queen, who returned with her 
Majeſty's glove; and when he came himſelf, he was 
met by an old hermit, a Secretary of State, a brave 
ſoldier, and an Eſquire. The firſt pre'ented him with 
a book of meditatlons; the frond with political diſ- 

courſes ; 
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manifeſting that he was far leſs careful of his body than his ſonl, and much more afraid 
of his fin than of his puniſhment (7). His character is very fully drawn by Sir Henry (9 Stowe 


courſes ; the third with orations of brave-fought bat- 
tle: ; and the fourth was his own follower, to whom 
the other three imparted much of their purpoſes be- 
fore the Earl came in, and each of them endeavoured 
to perſuade his Lordſhip to that particular courſe of 
life, which was ſuitable to their own inclinations, 
Then came unexpectedly into the tilt-yard the ordinary 
poit boy of London, in rags, and all bemired, upon a 
poor lean jade, galloping and blowing for life, and 
delivered to the Secretary a packer of Letters, which 
he immediately offered to the Earl; and with this 
dumb ſhew the eyes of the ſpectators were fed for that 
time. In the after-ſupper before the Queen, the 
hermit delivered a well-penned fpeech to move the 
Knight to leave his vain following of Love, and to 
betake himſelf to heavenly meditations ; the Secretary's 
ſpeech tended ro engage him to follow matters of State; 
and the ſoldier's perluaded him to the war. But the 
Eſquire anſwered them, and concluded with an ex- 
cellent exhortation, that the Knight would never for- 
ſake his miſtreſs's love, whoſe virtue made all his 
thoughts divine, whoſe wiſdom taught him all true 
policy, and whoſe beauty and worth were at all times 
able to make him fit to command armies, He ſhewed 
them the defects and imperfections of all their courſes, 
and repreſented thar of ſerving his Miſtreſs as the beſt, 
Some wnjuaſt conſtruftions were made of the ſpeeches 
in the Ear!'s device, the characters of the hermit and 
Secretary being applied to two of the Lords, and that 
of the Soldier to Sir Roger Williams. The Queen 
faid, if ſhe had known that ſo much would have been 
ſpoken concerning her, ſhe would not have been pre- 
ſent that night; upon w h e ſhe retired to bed (74). 
If theſe diverfions of our anceſtors ſhould incur blame 
on account of their pedantry, it ſhould be conſidered, 
on the other hand, that there was a dignity in them, 
and that they were calculated to unite inſtruction with 
recreation. 

In Birch's Memoirs, among other proofs of the high 
eſtcem in which the Earl of Eſſex was held by the 


moſt eminent of his contemporaries, mention is made 


of a letter that was written to him by Henry the Fourth 


of France, ſtrongly expreflive of the regard which he 
entertained tor his Lordſhip, The King declares that 
the Earl's correſpondence was as dear to him as his 
friendſhip was valuable. I wait,” adds bis Majeſty, 
„ from my good fortune proper opportunities for doing 
« you ſome agreeable ſervice, and to enjoy the honour 
% your preſence, in order that my words and ſen- 
«< timents may confirm the feeble afſurances of my 
& letters (75). It appears, likewiſe, that the greateſt 
and wiſeſt perſons in Holland were much devoted to 
Eflex (76). 

One of the moſt ſtriking circumſtances of the Earl 
of Eſſex's life is the blow which he received from the 
Queen ; and his behaviour on that occaſion may be 
conlidered as giving the turn to his fate. Some ob- 
ſervations on this event eccur in note [N]; and our 
predeceſſor has inſerted a ſhort abſtract of the letter 
which was ſent by the Earl in reply to one that he had 
received from the Lord Keeper, Sir Thomas Eyer- 
ton. But the abſtraQ is remai kably inaccurate, being 
made from a very imperſect copy; beſides which, the 
whole letter is ſo admirably written, and fo ſtrongly 
diſplays the ſpirit, temper, and character of Eſſex, that 
we ſhall oblige our readers by inſerting it without 
mutilation or abridgment. To render the view of the 
fubje& more complete, we ſhall prefix that letter of 
Sir Thomas Egerton's, to which the Earl's. is an 
anſwer. 


The Lord Keeper's letter, dated the 15th of Oc- 
tober, 1598, was as follows: 


* My very good Lord, 

© It is Pea? rg that he that is a ſtander-by, ſeeth 
more than he that playeth the game; and for the 
* moſt part any man in his own cauſe ſtandeth in 
his own light, and ſeeth not fo clearly as he ſhould. 
* Your Lordſhip hath dealt in other men's cauſes, and 
* in great and weighty affairs, with great wiſdom and 
Vor. V. » 


bl 
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Wotton, 


judgment. Now your own is in hand, you are not 
* to contemn and refuſe the advice of any that love 
* you, how ſimple ſocver. In this order 1 rank my- 
* ſelf, among others, that love you; none more ſim- 
© ple, and none that loves you with more true and 
* honeſt affection ; which ſhall plead my excuſe, it 
you ſhall either miſtake or miſconſtrue my words 
* or meaning: yet in your Lordſhip's honourable 
* wiſdom I neither doubt nor ſuſpect the one nor the 
other. I will not preſume to adviſe you, but ſhoot 
© my bolt as ncar the mark as I can, arid tell you 
« what I think. | | 
* The beginning and long continuance of this ſo 
unſeaſonab!e diſcontent you have ſeen and proved, 
by which you may aim at the end. If you hold 
{till your courſe, which hitherto you find worſe ard 
worſe (and the longer you tread this path, the far- 
ther you are ſtill out ofhbe way) there is little hope 
or likelihood that the end will be better than the 
beginning. You are not ſo far gone, but you may 
well retutn, The return is ſafe, but the progreis 
dangerous and deſperate in this courſe you hold. 
If you have any enemies, you do that for them, 
which they could never do for themſelves ; whilſt 
you leave your friends to open ſhame and contempt; 
forſake yourſelf, overthrow your fortunes, and 
ruinate your honour and reputation ; giving that 
cct.ifort to our foreign foes, as greater they can- 
not have, For what can be more welcome and 
plealing news to them, than to hear, that her Ma- 
jeſty and the realm are maimed of fo worthy a 
member, who hath ſo often and ſo valiantly quailed 
and daunted them? You forſake your country, 
when it hath moſt need of your help and counſel; 
and laſtly, you fail in your indiſſoluble duty, which 
you owe to Ju moſt gracious Sovereign ; a duty, 
not impoſed upon you by nature and policy only, 
but by the religious and ſacred bond, in which the 
divine majeſty of Gop hath, by the rule of Chriſ- 
tianity, obliged and bound you. 
For the tour firſt, your conſtant reſolution may 
perhaps move you to eſteem them. as light; but, 
being well-weighed, they are not lightly to be re- 
garded: and for the two laſt, it may be your private 
conicience may ſtrive to content yourſelf; but it is 
not enough. Theſe duties ſtand not alone in contem- 
plation and inward meditation; their effects are 
external, and cannot be performed but by external 
actions; and where that faileth, the ſubſtance itſelf 
faileth. a 
Nou this being your preſent ſtate and condition, 
what is the beſt to be done herein? and what is 
the beſt remedy for the ſame? My good Lord, I 
want wiſdom and lack judgment to adviſe you ; but 
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and wiſh you well; nor, being warranted by a good 
conſcience, forbear to ipeak what I think. I have 
begun plainly. 1 hope your Lordſhip will not be 
otfended if I proceed ſtill after the tame faſhion, 
Ben? cedit, qui tempore cedit. And Seneca ſaith, Le- 
fi nocentem punt, cedendum eft juſtitiæ; fi innocente 
cedendum eft fortune. Tus bel — is not — 
contend and rive, but humbly to ſubmit. Have 
you given cauſe, and yet take ſcandal to yourſe!f? 
Why, then all you can d is too little to make 1a» 
tis faction? &s cauſe of ſcandal given to you? Yet 
policy, duty, and religion, inforce you to ſue, yield, 
and ſubmit to og Sovereign, between whom and 
you there can be no proportion of duty. And Gop 
« himſelf 8 it as a principal bond of ſervice to 
himſelf. When it is evident, that great good may 
enſue of it to your friends, your country, and ſove- 
reign, and extreme harm by the contrary, there 
can be no diſhonour or hurt to yield; but in not 
doing it, is diſhonour and impiety. The difliculty, 
my good Lord, is to conquer yourſelf, which is 
© the height of all true valour and fortitude, wheres 
© Unto all your honourable actions have tended. Do 
« it in this, and God will be pleaſed, her Majeſty 
« well ſatisfied, your country will take „and 
© your friends comfort by it: yourſelf (I mention 
« you laſt, for I know of all theſe you eſleem yourſelf 


e leaſt) 


I will never want an honeit and true heart to will 
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(s), very fairly by Sir Robert Naunton (7), very freely by Camden (7), and very 05 


finely touched by the maſterly pen of the Noble Hiſtorian (2 : neither are there wanting 


© leaſt, ſhall receive honour, and your enemies (if 
© you have any) ſhall be diſappointed of their bitter 
* ſweet hope. 

© Thus have I uttered what I think, ſimply and 
truly, and leave you to determine. If I have erred, 
© it is error amorizz and not amor erroris. Conſtrue, I 
© beſeech you, and accept it, as I mean it, not as an 
advice, but as an opinion to be allowed or can- 
© celled at your pleaſure, If I might conveniently 
© have conferred with you myſelf in perſon, I would 
not then have troubled you with ſo many idle blots. 
© Yet whatſoever you ſhall judge of this mine opi- 
© nion, be you well aſſured, my deſire is to further 
© all good means that may tend to your good. And 
* ſo wiſhing you all honourable happineſs, I reſt, 


« Your Lordſhip's moſt ready and faithful, 
(although of many moſt unable) 


3 6 poor friend, 


* THO: EGERTON, C. 8.“ 


The Earl's anſwer, dated the 18th of October, 
was in theſe terms: 


My very good Lord, 


Although there is not that man this day living, 
whom I would ſooner make a judge of any queſtion 
that did concern me, than yourſelf ; yet muſt you 
give me leave to tell you, that in ſuch a caſe 1 
mult appeal from all earthly judges; and if in any 
then ſurely in this, where the higheſt judge upon 
earth hath impoſed upon me, without trial or hear- 
ing, the moſt heavy judgment that ever hath been 
known : but ſince I muſt either anſwer your Lord- 
ſhip's arguments, or forſake my juſt defence, I will 
force my aching head to do me ſome ſervice for a 
ſmall hour or two, although againſt my will. I 
muſt firſt then deny my diſcontentment, which was 
forced, to be any humorous diſcontentment, and 
that it was unſeaſonable, or of too long continuance. 
Your Lordſhip ſhould rather condole with me, 
than expoſtulate about the ſame : natural ſeaſons 
are expected here below ; but violent and unſea- 
ſonable ſtorms come from above. There is no tem- 
peſt to the paſſionate indignation of a prince ; nor 
pot at any time is it ſo unſeaſonable, as when it 
ighteth upon thoſe who might expect an harveſt of 
their careful and painful labours. He that is once 
wounded muſt feel ſmart while his hurt be cured, 
or that the part be ſenſeleſs ; but no cure I expect, 
her Majeſty's heart being obdurate againſt me; and 
to be without ſenſe I cannot, being made of fleſh 
and blood. But, ſay you, I may aim at the end. 
I do more than aim, for I ſee an end of all my good 
fortunes, and I have ſet an end to my deſires. In 
this courſe do I any thing for mine enemies? When 
I was in the court, I found them abſolute ; and 
therefore I had rather they ſhould triumph alone, 
than they ſhould have me attendant on their cha- 
riots. Do I leave my friends? When I was a 
courtier, I could yield them no fruits of my love 
unto them. Now I am become an hermit, they 
ſhall bear no envy for their love towards me. Do 
I forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf? or do 
I overthrow my fortune, for that I build not a for- 
tune of paper-walls, which every puff of wind 
bloweth down ? Do I ruinate mine honour, be- 
cauſe 1 leave following the purſuit, or wearing the 
falſe badge or mark of the ſhadow of honour ? Do 
I give courage and comfort to the foreign foe, be- 
cauſe I reſerve myſelf to encounter with him; or 
becauſe I keep my heart from baſeneſs, although l 
cannot keep my fortune from declining ? No, my 
Lord, I give every of theſe conſiderations its 

ue right, and the more I weigh them, the more 
I find myſelf juſtified from offending in any of 
them. As for the two laſt objections, that I forſake 
« my country, when it hath moſt need of me, and 
fall in that indiſſoluble duty which I owe unto 
my Sovereign ; I anſwer, that if my country had at 
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ſome 


this time any need of my public ſervice, her Ma- 
« jeſly, that governs the ſame, would not have driven 
* re into a private kind of life, I am tied unto my 
country by two bands: in public peace, to diſ- 
charge carefully, faithfully, and induſtriouſly, the 
* truſt which is committed unto me; and the other 

rivate, to ſacrifice for it my life and carcaſe, which 

ath been nouriſhed in it: Of the firſt I am ſreed, 
being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and diſabled, by her 
Majeſty. Of the other nothing can free me but 
death, and therefore no occalion of my perfor- 
mance ſhall offer itſelf, but I will meet it half-way. 
The indifſoluble duty which J owe to her Majeſty 
1s only the duty of allegiance, which I never will, 
nor never can, fail in. The duty of attendance is 
no indifloluble duty. I owe her Majeſty the duty 
of an Earl and of Lord Marſhal of England. I have 
been content to do her Majeſty the ſervice of aclerk, 
but can never ſerve her as a villain or a ſlave. But 
yet, you ſay, I muſt give way unto the time: So I 
do ; for now I fee the ſtorm come I put myſelf into 
the harbour. Seneca ſaith, we muſt give ous unto 
fortune, I know that fortune is both blind and 
ſtrong, and therefore I go as far out of her way as I 
can. You fay, the remedy is not to firive. I nei- 
ther ſtrive nor ſeek for remedy. But, ſay you, I 
mult yield and ſubmit. I can neither yield myſelf 
to be guilty, or this imputation laid upon me to be 
juit, I owe ſo much to the author of all truth, as I 
can never yield falſnood to be truth, or truth to be 
falſnood. Have -I-given cauſe, aſk you, and take 
ſcandal, when I have done? No; I give no cauſe 
to take ſo much as Fimbria's complaint againſt me, 
for I did zotum telum corpore recipere. J patiently bear 
all, and ſenſibly feel all, that 1 then received, when 
this ſcandal was given me. Nay more, when the 
gion enforce me to ſue? or doth Gop require it? 
s it impiety not to doit? What, cannot princes 
err? Cannot ſubjects receive wrong? Is an earthly 
power or —_— infinite? Pardon me, pardou 
me, my good Lord, I can never ſubſcribe to theſe 
principles. Let Solomon's fool laugh, when he is 
ſtricken; let thoſe that mean to make their profit of 
princes, ſhew to have no ſenſe of princes injuries; 
letthem acknowledge an infinite abſoluteneſs on earth 
that do not believe in an abſolute infiniteneſs in bea- 
ven. As for me, I have received wrong, and feel 
it. My cauſe is good; I know it; and whatſoever 
come, all the powers on earth can never ſhew more 
ſtrength and conſtancy in oppreſſing, than I can ſhew 
in {uttering whatſoever can or ſhall be impoſed upon 
me. Your Lordſhip, in the beginning, maketh 
yourſelf a looker-on; and me a player of my own 
game; ſo you can ſee more than og et mult 
you give me leave to tell you in the end of my an- 
© {wer, that fince you do but ſee, and I ſuffer, I muſt 
© of neceſlity feel more than you do. 
your Lordſhip's patience to give him, that hath a 
© crabbed fortune, licence to ule a crabbed ſtyle ; and 
« yet whatſoever my ſtyle is, there is no heart more 
© humble to his ſuperiors, nor any more atfected to- 
© wards your Lordſhip, than that o 
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© Your honour's poor friend, 
*ESSEX (9575) 


We muſt not paſs over in ſilence the extract which 
is given, in note [2 ], from Heylin's Hiſtory of the 
Preſbyterians. It that hiſtorian is to be credited, 
Eflex had formed the ambitious deſign of making 
himſelf King. 
made entirely without foundation, The ſuppoſition 
of the Earl's having entertained ſuch a purpoſe had 
probably no other ſource than the idle ſurmiſes and 
ſaſpicions of the time, which the bigotry of Heylin 
was very ready to admit. That Dugdale ſhould quote 
the paſſage from Heylin with approbation, retlects 
no honour either upon his candour or his judgment 
(78). The reflection on the Earl of Eſſex, as having 
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(30) Thomas 
Duke of Nor- 
folk, beheaded 
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(32) Edward 
Seymour, ton 
of the Protector 
Duke of Somer- 
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cend wife Anne 
Stanhope. 


($3) Henry 
Percy, ninth 
Earl of Nor- 
thumberland. 


(3%) Henry 
Percy, eighth 
Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, is 
underſtood to 
have led him - 
ſelf in the 
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writers of leſs fame. It appears from the compariſon of theſe, that, in reſpect to the 5. 38. 
publick, (+) state Wor- 


c-ntrary to the moſt deeiſive evidence. In al! the 
accufations produced againſt him, when he was brought 
be fore the eighteen commiſſioners, aſſembled at York 
Houſe, on the fitth of June, 1600, conſiſting of the 
principal officers of ſtate, and when he was treated 
with great ſeverity, no charge of the kind we are 
ſpeaking of was ever once mentioned. Nay, Secre- 
tary Cecil, who was ſufficiently hoſtile to him, re- 
peatedly acquitted his Lordſhip of all thoughts of 
diſloyalty (79). If it ſhould be ſuggeited, that, in his 
lait mad attempt, he might have a view to the 
throne, the ſuggeſtion will be fully refuted by reading 
his converſation with Aſhton, his chaplain, at a time 
when he exonerated his conſcience, and, with great 
contrition and fincerity, made a confeſſion of what- 
ever he had done amiſs. In that converſation, which 
is related in note [R], he fays, for the crown, I 
never affected it, neither, praiſe I God, was I ever 
* ſo careleſs of my ſoul, as, by ſceking a crown on 
© earth, to which I had no manner of title, to de- 
« prive my ſoul of a crown in heaven, where I have 
* ſo aſſured hope.“ He farther adds, No, no, Mr. 
„ Aſhton, I never defired other condition than the 
« ſtate of a ſubject, but only to my ſovereign, and not 
© to baſe and unworthy vaſſals under her;“ and in 
concluſion he declares, that his whole end was to 
obtain the ſettling of the ſucceſſion, by act of Parlia- 
ment, on the King of Scotland, as the true and un- 
doubted heir, after her Majeſty, of this kingdom. It 
is ſurprizing that our ingenious predeceſſor, with the 
whole paper before him, containing Eſſex's conver- 
ſation with Aſhton, and which he has inſerted at large 
in the article, ſhould have been induced to give any 
degiee of approbation to the extract from Heylin. 

In Murdw's State Fapers is a curious letter, written 
by Sir Walier Raleigh, in 1601, to Sir Robert Cecil, 
evidently relative to the Earl ot Eflex, and which at 
once ſhews both the malignity and the boldneſs of 
Raleigh's mind, It is as follows: 

Sir, I am not wiſe enough to give you adviſe, 
© butt if you take it for a good councell to relent 
towards this tirant, you will repent it, when it ſhall 
be too late, His malice is ſixt, and will not evapo- 
rate by any your mild courſes, for he will aſcribe 
© the alteration to her Majeſty's puſillanimity, and not 
to your good nature, knowing that you work but 
* upon her bumour, and not out of any love towards 
* him. The leſs you make him, the leſs he ſhall be 
© able to harm you and yours. And if her Majeſties 
* favour faile him, he will againe decline to a common 
* parſon. For after-revenges fear them not. For 
* your own father, that was eſteemed to be the con- 
* triver of Norfolk's ruin (80), yet his ſon (81), fol- 
* loweth your iathers ſon, and loveth him, Humours 
of men ſucceed not, but grow by occaſions, and 
* accidents of tyme and power. Somerſet (82) made 
no revenge on the Duke of Northumberland's heares. 
Northumberland (83) that now is, thinks not of 
* Hatton's (84) iſſue. Kelloway lives, that murdered 
* the brother of Horſey, and Horley let him go by 
all his life-time. I could name a thouſand of thoſe; 
* and therefore after-tears are but prophecies, or 
* rather conjectures, from cauſes remote, Look to 
* the preſent, and you do wiſely, His ſon ſhall be the 
g E Earle ot England but one; and if his father 
* be now keipt down, Will. Cecill (8 5) ſhall be able 
* to keip as many men at his heeles as he, and more 
* to, He may alſo matche in a better houſe than his; 
* and fo, that feare is not worth the fearing, But if 
the father continue, he will be able to break the 
* branches, and pull up the tree, root, and all. Loſe 
© not your advantage: if you do, I rede your deſtiny, 

© Let the Queen hold Bothwell (86) while the hath 
him. He will ever be the canker of her eſlate and 
Say ſty. Princes are loſt by 2 and preſerved by 
prevention. I have ſeen the laſt of her good days 
* and all ours after his liberty, 


* Your's, &c. 


W. R. (87). 


Ou ſome uſeful touches in Oſborne (x), Fuller (y), Lloyd (2). Winſtanley (a), and other 


The ftory of the ring, and the relations of the 
Queen's paſſion for the Karl of Eflex, were long re- 
garded by many writers as romantic circumſtances. 
Bat theſe facts are now more generally believed. 
Hume, Birch, and the moſt judicious hiſtorians give 
credit to them. Dr. Birch, in his“ Hiſtorical View 
Jof the Negociations between the Courts of England, 
& France, and Bruſſels, from the year 1592 to 1617,” 
has confirmed Maurier's account (given in note [S]) 
by the following narrative, which was often related 
by the Lady Elizabeth Spelman, a deſcendant of dir 
Robert Cary, Earl of Monmouth, whoſe acquaintance 
with the moſt ſec:er tranſactions of Queen Elizabeth's 
court is well known, a 
* When Catharine Counteſs of Nottingham, wife 
of the Lord High Admiral, and ſiſter of the Earl 
of Monmouth, was dying, (as ſhe did, according 
to his Lordſhip's own account, about a fortnight be- 
fore the Queen) ſhe ſent to her Majeſty, to deſire 
that ſhe might ſee her, in order to reveal ſomething 
to her Majeſty, without the diſcovery of which ſhe 
could not die in peace. Upon the Queen's coming, 
Lady Nottingham told her that while the Earl of 
Eſlex lay under ſentence of death, he was deſirous 
of aſking her Majeſty's mercy, in the manner pre- 
ſcribed by herſelt, during the height of his favour ; 
the Queen having given him a ring, which being 
ſent to her as a token of his diſtreſs, might intitle 
him to her protection. But the Eail, jealous of 
thoſe about him, and not caring to truſt any one 
with it, as he was looking out of the window one 
morning, ſaw a boy, with whoſe appearance he 
was pleaſed ; and, engaging him by money and 
promiſes, directed him to carry the ring, which he 
took from his finger, and threw down, to Lady 
Scroope, a ſiſler of the Counteſs of Nottingham, 
and a triend of his Lordſhip, who attended upon 
the Queen; and to beg of her, that ſhe would pre- 
ſent it to her Majeſty. The boy, by miſtake, carried 
it to Lady Nottingham, who ſhewed it to her 
huſband, the Admiral, an enemy of Lord Eſſex, in 
order to take his Advice, The Admiral forbid her 
to carry it, or return any anſwer to the meſſage ; but 
infiſted upon her keeping the ring. 

The Counteſs of Nottingham having made this 
* diſcovery, begged the Queen's forgiveneſs ; but 
her Majeſty anſwered, God may forgive you, but / 
© never can; and left the room with great emotion. 
© Her mind was fo ſtruck with this ſtory, that ſhe 
never went to bed, nor took any ſuſtenance, from 
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that inſtant: for Camden is of opinion, that her 

chief reaſon for ſuffering the Eail to be executed, 

was his ſuppoſed obſtinacy, in not applying to her 

for mercy.” (88). 

With reſpect to the queſtion whether Queen Eliza- 
beth was in Love with Eſſex, Mr, Walpole has conſi- 
dered it at large, and has treated upon it with his uſual 
vivacity. What he has advanced on the ſubject is fo 
curious and entertaining that we ſhall give it at fome 
length. | 

I am aware that it is become a mode to treat the 
« Queen's paſſion tor him as a romance. Voltaire 
© laughs at it, and obſerves, that when her ſtruggle 
about him muſt have been the greateſt (the time of 
his death) ſhe was ſixty-elight=— had He been 
« fixty-eight, it is probable ſhe would not have been 
in love with him, As a great deal turns vpon this 
point, and as there are the ſtrongeſt preſumptions 
of the reality of her Majefly's inclination for him, 
© I ſhall take leave to enter into the diſcuſſion. 

I do not date this paſſion from her firſt ſight of 
him, nor impute his immediate riſe to it, as ſome 
have done, who did not obſerve how nearly he was 
« related to the Queen, as appears by the following 
* ſhort table: 
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publick, he was truly a Patriot, had a great regard to his Sovereign's honour, and no leſs 
Zeal for his country's ſervice, He valued himſelf on loſing a father and a brother, and in 


Thomas Boleyn Ear! of Wiltſhire, 


YT 8 
ANNE, | Mary 
Henry VIII. Wm. Ld. Hunſdon. 


Katherine, 
Sir Francis Knolles. 
| 
Leitice, 
Walter Earl of Eſſex, 
Robert Earl ot Leiceſter. 


| 
Q. ELIZABETH, 


| 
Robert Earl of Eſſex. 


« His mother being couſin to the Queen, and wife of 
© her great favourite, Leiceſter, eaſily accounted for 
young bflex's ſudden promotion; it went on rapidly 
without thoſe ſupports. At twenty he was made 
Maſter of the Horſe ; the next year General ot the 
Horſe at the camp at Tilbury, and Knight of 
the Garter. On theſe dignities were aiterwards 
heaped the great polts of Maſter of the Ordnance, 
Ear! Maiſhal, Chancellor of Cambridge, and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—Lofty diſtinctions from a 
Princeſs ſo ſparing of her tavours—of what ſhe was 
ſtill more ſparing, he obtained to the value of 
300,009 J. In one of her letters ſhe reproached him 
with her great favours beſtowed without his deſert : 
In every inſtance but in his and Leiceſter's, ſhe was 
not wont to over-pay ſervices. 

« His early marriage with the widow of Sir Philip 
Sidney did not look as if he himſelf had any idea 
of her Majeſty's inclination for him: perhaps he 
had learned from the example of his Father-in-law, 
that her Majeſty's paſſions never extended to ma- 
trimony. Yet before this he had inſulted Sir Charles 
Blount, on a jealouſy of the Queen's partiality. 
Inftead ot ſentimental ſoftneſs, the fpirit of her 
father broke out on that occaſion; ſhe ſwore a round 
oath, that unleſs ſome one or other took him 
down, there would be no ruling him.“ 

Lord Clarendon, in his ſenſible anſwer to Sir 
Harry Wotion's parallel of the Earl of Eſſex and 
the Duke of Buckingham, obſerves, that the former 
endeavoured rather to maſter the Queen's affection 
than to win it: if he was croſſed in a ſuit, he ab- 
ſented himſelf from court, and made her purchaſe 
his return. A fond woman may be moulded thus; 
it is not the method practiſed on Princes by mere 
favourites. When Charles the Fir{t on ſome jealouſy 
reſtrained the Earl of Holland to his houſe, the 
Queen would not cohabit with the King till the re- 
ſtraint was taken off. Whenever Eſſex acted a fit 


» 
— 


ſending often to ſee him; and once went ſo far as 
to ſit long by him, - aud ordered his broth and things. 
It is recorded by a diligent obſerver of that court, 
that in one of his ſick moods he took the liberty of 
going up to the Queen in his night-gown. In the 
height of theſe frettul tooleries, there was a maſk at 
Black-Friars on the marriage of Lord Herbert and 
Mrs. Ruſſel. Eight Lady-maikers choſe eight more 
to dance the mcatures. Mrs. Fitton, who led them, 
went to the Queen and woed her to dance. Her 
Majeſty aſked what ſhe was ? AFFECTION—ſhe 
ſaid, ArFFgcTlox !—ſaid the Queen ;—AFt tc- 
TION Is FALSE. Were not thele the murmurs 
of a heart ill at caſe? —Yet her Majefty roſe and 
dawnced. — She was then ſixty-eight:— Sure it 
was as natural for her to be in love! 

© That her court and cotemporaries had an uniform 
© opinion of her paſſion is evident from many paſſages. 
Sir Francis Bacon, in a letter of moſt ſenſible advice 
© tothe Earl, in which he diſſuades him from popular 
4 

c 


courſes, which the Queen could not brook in her 
greateſt favorites, ſays to him, „win the Queen; 
« [ will not now ſpeuk of favour or affection, but of 
© other correſpondence and agreeableneſs.“ That 
© js, do not be content with her prepoſſeſſion in your 
© favour, but humour and make yourſelf agreeable to 
her. How dangerous,” adds he, “ to have her 
1 | 


of ſickneſs, not a day paſſed without the Queen's 


ſpending. 


4 think you a man not to be ruled, that has her 
© affection and knows it; that ſeeks a popular reputa- 
« tion and a military dependence.“ He advites the 
* Eail not to play or ſtratagem with too long journeys 
from her; and bids him conſult her taſte in his very 
* apparel and geſtures. He concludes remarkably 
© with adviſing the Earl even to give way to any otter 
* inclination ſhe may have, „ for whoſoever ſhall cell 
&* me that you may not have ſingular uſe of a favorite 
© at your devotion, I will fay he underſtandeth not 
„ the Queen's aſfection, nor your Lordſhip's con- 
% dition.” The Queen herſelf Sir Francis adviſed, 
© as knowing her inclination, to keep the Earl about 
her for feciety, Ofborne alcibes Eftex's preſump- 
tion to the tond opinion which he entertained that 
© the Queen would not rob her eyes of the dear 
© delight ſhe took in his perſon. But the molt marked 
© expreſſion is one of Henry the Fourth ot France to 
the Queen's own Embaſſador Sir Antony Mildmay, 
& Que ſa Majeſte ne laifleroit jamais fon Couſin 
% dEflex s'eſloigner de fon cotil.on.” Sir Antony 
* reporting this to the Queen, ſhe wrote bur lines 
© with her own hind to the King, u hich one may 
well believe were ſharp enough, for be was vear 
„ ſtriking Sir Anthony, and drove lum out of his 
© chamber. 
When the Earl had offended the Queen fo much 
by his abrupt return trom Irclagd, he was treated 
with a whimſical fond mixture of tenderneſs and ſe— 
verity. Though he burſt into her bed chamber as 
ſhe was riſing, ſhe talked to him long with coolneis 
and kindneſs, When her other counſellors had re- 
preſented his boldneſs, ſhe reſented it too. She 
ſuſpended him from all his offices but the Maſterſhip 
of the Horſe ; ſhe gave him a keeper, but who was 
ſoon with-drawn. On hearing Eſſex was ill, the 
* ſent him word with tears in her eyes, © that if ſhe 
„% might with her honour, ſhe would viſit him.“ 
* Thele are more than ſymptoms of favour : royal 
* favour is not romantic; it is extravagant, not galant. 
© It theſe inſtances are problematic, are the follow- 
ing ſo? In one of the curious letters of Rowland 
« White, he ſays, the Queen hath of late uſed the 
“% fair Mrs. Bridges with words and blows of anger.” 
In a ſubſequent letter he ſays, „the Earl is again 
& fallen in love with his fairet B.; it cannot chuſe 
„but come to the Queen's cars, aud then he is un- 
done. The Counteſs hears of it, or rather ſuſpects 
“it, and is greatly unquiet.“ I think there can be 
no doubt but that the faireſt B. and the fair Mrs. 
Bridges were the ſame: If fo, it is evident why 
© ſhe felt the weight of her Majeſty's diſpleaſure. 
© It is indeed a very trifling matter for what reaſon 
a Prince chuſes a favourite ; nor is it meant as anv 
reproach to this great woman, that ſhe could not 
diveſt herſelf of all ſ-nfibility : her teeling, and 
maſtering her paſſion adds to her character. The 
favourites of other Princes never fail to infuſe into 
them their own prejudices againſt their enemies: 
that was not the caſe with Elizabeth : ſhe was more 
jealous of the greatueſs ſe heſtowed, than her ſub- 
jects could be. How did ſhe mortify Leiceſter, 
when the States heaped unuſual honours on him! 
For Eſſex, it is evident from multiplied inflances 
that his very ſolicitation was prejudicial. Bacon 
© ſays to his brother Antony, * againſt me ſhe is 
« never peremptory but to my Lord of Eſſcx.“ 
« Amongſt the papers of the Bacons is a moſt ex- 
« traordinary letter from Lord Trcafurer Burlcigh 16 
Lord Eſſex, recounting unmeaſured abuſe that he 
© had received from the Queen, on her ſuſpecting 
* Burleigh of favouring the Earl.—-So quick was 
her nature to apprehend union where ſhe loved to 
© diſunite, and with ſuch refinement did old Ceci! 
colour his inveteracy. Her Majeſty was wont 10 
© accuſe the Earl of opinia/trez?, and To he would not 
be ruled, but ſhe would bridle and ay him. On 
another occaſion ſhe ſaid, ** ſhe obſerved ſuch as 
% followed her; and thoſe which accompanicd ſuch as 
«© were in her diſpleaſure, aud that they ſhould know 
“ as much before it were long.“ No wonder the 
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ſpending a great part of his ſubſtance in the cauſe of both. His projects were high, but 


very honourable, and the difhculties with which they were embarrraſſed ſeemed rat 


« Earl complained “ that he was as much diſtaſted 
„ with the glorious greatneſs of a favorite, as he was 
« before with the ſuppoſed happineſs of a courtier.“ 
© No wonder his mind was ſo toſt with contradifto 

© paſſions, when her ſoul, on whom he depended, 
was a compoſition of tenderneſs and haughtineſs! 
© nay, when even ceconomy combated her affection! 
He profeſſes, “ that her fond parting with him, 
« when he ſet out for Ireland, pierced his very ſoul.” 
© In a few weeks ſhe quarrelled with him for demand- 
© ing a poor ſupply of one thouſand foot and three 
© hundred horſe. 

Having pretty clearly aſcertained the exiſtence of 
© the ſentiment, it ſeems that the Earl's ruin was in 
great meaſure owing to the little homage he paid to 
© a Sovereign, jcalous of his perſon and of her own, 
and not accuſtomed to pardon the want of a proper 
degree of awe and adoration! Before his voyage to 
© Ireland, ſhe had treated him as ſhe did the fair Mrs. 
© Bridges——in ſhort, had given him a box on the 
© ear for turning his back on her in contempt. What 
© muſt ſhe have felt on hearing he had ſaid “ that ſhe 
„ grew old and cankered, and that her mind was 
% become as crooked as her carcaſe !” What provoca- 
tion to a woman ſo diſpoſed to believe all the flattery 
* of her court! How did ſhe torture Melville to 
© make him prefer her beauty to his charming Queen's! 
« Elizabeth's foible about her perſon was ſo well 
* known, that when ſhe was ſixty-ſeven, Veriken the 
Dutch Embaſſador told her at his audience, * that he 
* had longed to undertake that voyage to ſee her 
1% Majeſty, who for beauty and wiſdom excelled all 
«© other princes of the world,” The next year Lord 
« Efſex's ſiſter, Lady Rich, interceding for him, tells 
© her Majeſty, Early did I hope this morning to 
« have had mine eyes bleſſed with your Majeſty's 
« beauty. That her Brother's life, his love, his 
« ſervice to her beauties did not deſerve ſo hard a 
puniſhment. —— That he would be diſabled from 
ever ſerving again his ſacred Goddeſs! whoſe ex- 
cellent bcantics and perfections ought to feel more 
„ compaſſion (89).“ 

It is with great propriety that Mr. Walpole has 
placed the Earl of Eſſex among the noble authors of 
England. The various pieces written by him, moſt 
of which are noticed in the article, juſtly entitle him 
to that diſtinction; and he has a farther claim to it 
from the numerous Letters of his which occur in the 
different collections of State Papers, and eſpecially in 
„ Birch's Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
But of all his compoſitions,” ſays Mr. Walpole, 

the moſt excellent, and in many reſpects equal to 
the perlormances of the greateſt geniuſes, is a long 
Letter to the Queen from Ireland, ſtating the ſitua- 
tion of that country, in a moſt maſterly manner, 
both as a General ard Stateſman, and concluding 
with ſtrains of the tendereſt eloquence, on finding 
himſelf ſo unhappily expoſed to the artifice of his 
enemies during his abſence. It cannot fail to excite 
admiration, that a man raviſhed from all improve- 
ment and reflection at the age of ſeventeen, to be 
nurſed, perverted, tondled, dazzled in a court, 
ſhould notwithſtanding have ſnatched ſuch oppor- 


In another Letter from Ireland, he ſays movingly, 
& I provided for this ſervice a breaſt- plate but not a 
« Cuiraſs, that is, I am armed on the breaſt, but 
„% not on the back.” (go). 
It has been ſurmiſed that the Earl of Eſſex uſed the 
den, firſt, of Francis Bacon, and afterwards of Cuffe. 
— of Bacon, Dr. Birch obſerves, that it is 
certain that Eſſex did not want any ſuch aſſiſtance, and 
could not have had it upon many and moſt important 
occaſions, which required him to write ſome of the 
molt finiſhed of his epiſtolary performances, the ſtyle 
of which is not only very different from, but likewiſe 
much more natural, eaſy, and perſpicuous than that 
of his triend, who acknowledges it 10 be far better 
than his own (91). With regard to Cuffe, Mr. Wal- 
pole remarks, that he might have ſome hand in col- 
lecting the materials relative to bulineſs, but that there 


runs through all the Earl's Letters a peculiarity of 
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tunities of cultivating his mind and underſtanding !”? 
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ſtyle, ſo adapted to his ſituation and feelings, as could 


not have been felt for him or dictated by any body 
elſe (92). | 


excelled, and not as a poet. 
ſlated one of Ovid's Epiſtles ; and a few of his Sonnets 
are preſerved in the Aſhmolean Muſeum. They diſ- 
play, however, no marks of poetic genius. * But 
« if Eſſex,“ ſays Mr. Warton, was no poet, few 
noblemen of his age were more courted by poets. 
From Spenſer to the loweſt rhymer he was the ſub- 
ject of numerous Sonnets, or popular ballads. I 
will not except Sydney. I could produce evidence 
to prove, that he ſcarcely ever went out of England, 
or even left London, on the moſt frivolous enter- 
prize, without a paſtoral in his praiſe, or a panegy- 
ric in metre, which were fold and ſung in the 
ſtreets, Having intereſted himſelf in the faſhionable 
poetry of the times, he was placed high in the 
ideal Arcadia now juſt eſtabliſhed : and, amon 
other inſtances which might be brought, on his 
return from Portugal, in 1589, he was complimented 
* with a poem, called, An Egloge gratulatorie 
© entituled to the Right Honorable and renowned 
«« Shepherd of Albion's Arcadia, Robert Earl of 
„ Eflex, and for his returne lately into England.” 
© This is a light in which Lord Eſſex is ſeldom viewed. 
* I know not if the Queen's fatal partiality, or his 
own inherent attractions, his love of literature, his 
heroiſm, integrity, and generoſity, qualities which 
abundantly overbalance his preſumption, his vanity, 
and impetuoſity, had the greater ſhare in dictating 
theſe praiſes, If adulation were any where juſtifi- 
able, it muſt be when paid to the man who en- 
deavoured to ſave Spenſer from ſtarving in the 
ſtreets of Dublin, and who buried him in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey with becoming ſolemnity. Spenſer 
was perſecuted by Burleigh, becauſe he was pa- 
troniſed by Eſſex (93).” 
No ſmall degree of popularity has always adhered 
to the character and memory of the Earl of Eſſex. 
A ſtrong proof of this is his having been the ſubject 
of four different Tragedies. We refer to the ** Un- 
„happy Favourite,” by John Banks: the Fall of 
„ the Earl of Eſſex, by James Ralph; the Earl 
* of Eflex,” Henry Jones; and the Earl of 
„ Eflex,” by Flenry Brooke, It is no part of our 
preſent buſineſs to enter into the merit of theſe ſeveral 
publications, 

An account of the manner of the El of Eſſex's 
death, which is far more particular than what is com- 
monly to be met with, and may be edifying to pious 
minds, ſhall be inſerted from Dr. Birch's Memoirs. 

* Upon Aſh-wedneſday the 2 cth of February, 1600-1, 
the Earl, about one in the morning, had warning 

given him by the lieutenant of the Tower to pre- 
pare himſelt for death that day; upon which he roſe 
from his bed, and defired Dr. Barlow, Dr. Mont- 
ford, and Mr. Aſhton, all then with him, to join 
with him in the exerciſes ſuitable to his preſent ſitu- 
ation, and the ftate into which he was going ; and 
Mr. Aſhton preached, at the defire of the two doc- 
tors. His Lordſhip, among other things, told them 
that the principal reaſon of his requeſting a private 
execution within the Tower, for which he thanked 
Gop and her Majeſty, was his apprehenſion, that 
if it had been public, the acclamations of the citizens 
* ſhould have hoven him up, Between the hours of ſeven 
* and eight he was brought to the place of execution 
* within the Tower, where a ſcaffold being ſet up in 
the court, and a form near the place, vpon which 

ſat the Earls of Cumberland and Hertford, the Lord 
Viſcount Bindon, the Lord Thomas Howard, the 
Lord Darcy, the Lord Compton, and the Lord Mor- 
ley, and divers other Knights and Gentlemen to the 
number of about an hundred; and among them Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who retired before the Earl's death 
into the armoury, where he ſaw it, without having 
been ſeen by his Lordſhip, and was ſo affected by it 
* that he ſhed tears. The Earl was conducted to the 
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invite than to deject him. He was, however, too covetous of Royal Favour, and, ſome 
ſay, not reſpe&ful enough to the Royal Perſon, and, if there was any truth in this, his 


wrought velvet, a black ſattin ſuit, a felt black hat, 
a little ruff Mout his neck, being attended from his 
chamber by the three divines, whom he requeſted 
not to leave him, but obſerve him, and recall him, 
if either his eye, countenance, or ſpeech, ſhould 
bewray any thing, which might not beſeem him 
for that time ; and all the way deſired the ſpectators 
to pray for him. At his coming to the ſcaffold, he 
vailed his hat, and with obeiſance to the lords ſpoke 
to this effect: 
© My Lords, and you my Chriſtian Brethren, who 
1 are to be witneſſes of this my juſt puniſhment, I 
« confeſs to the glory of God, that I am a moſt 
«« wretched ſinner; and that my fins are more in 
x number than the hairs of my head. I confeſs, that 
„ IT have beſtowed my youth in wantonneſs, luſt, and 
% uncleanneſs ; that I have been puffed up with pride, 
« vanity, and love of this world's pleaſures : and that 
©« notwithſtanding divers good motions inſpired into 
„ me from the Spirit of Gon, the good which 1 
« would, 1 have not done; and the evil, which I 
© would not, that have I done. For all which I hum- 
„ bly beſeech my Saviour Chriſt to be a Mediator to 
& the eternal Majeſty for my pardon ; eſpecially for 
© this my laſt fin, this great, this bloody, this cry- 
& ing, this infectious fin, whereby ſo many have for 
« love to me been drawn to offend Goo, to offend 
„ their Sovereign, to offend the world. I beſeech 
« Gop to forgive it us, and to forgive it me, molt 
«© wretched of all! I beſeech her Majeſty, and the 
& ſtate, and minifters thereof, to forgive us: and I be. 
© ſeech Gop to ſend her Majeſty a proſperous reign, 
© and a long, if it be his will. O Lord! grant her a 
© wiſe and underſtanding heart! O Lord! bleſs her, 
© and the Nobles and the Miniſters of the Church 
& and State! And 1 befeech you and the world to 
& hold a charitable opinion of me for my intention 
« towards her Majeſty, whofe death I proteſt I never 
© meant, nor violence to her Perſon, I never was, I 
„% thank Gov, Atheiſt, not believing the Word and 
4 Scriptures ; neither Papiſt, truſting to my own me- 
„ rits; but hope for ſalvation from Bos only by the 
* mercy and merits of my Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, This 
% faith I was brought up in; and herein I am ready 
© to die; beſceching you all to join your ſouls with 
«< me in prayer, that my ſoul may be lifted up by faith 
„above all earthly things in my prayer; for now I 
„% will give myfelt to my private prayer. Yet for that 
« ] beſeech you to join with me; I will ſpeak, that 
« you may hear me.” 

As he turned himſelf aſide to put off his gown, 
* Dr. Montford requeſted him to remember to pray to 
Gop to forgive all his enemies, if he had any. To 
whom he anſwered, I thank you for it; and fo turn- 
ing himſelf again to the Loids and the reſt, ſaid, 
I defire all the world to forgive me, even as I do freely 
and from my heart forgive all the world, Then 
putting off his gown aud ruff, and preſenting himſelf 
before the bl:ck, and kneeling down, he was, by 
* Dr. Barlow, encouraged againſt the fears of death; 
* to whom he anſwered, © That having been divers 
«© times in places of danger, where death was neither 
«© ſo preſent nor yet ſo certain, he had felt the weak- 
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« nels of the flcſhz and therefore in this great conflict 


« defired Gop to aſſiſt and ſtrengthen him ;” and fo, 
wich eyes fixed on Heaven, after ſome paflionate 
* pauſes and breathiogs, he began his prayer in effect 
following: | 

„O Gov, Creator of all things, and Judge of all 
© men, thou haſt let me know, by warrant out of thy 
% Word, that Satan is then moſt buſy when our end 
© js neareſt ; and that Satan being reliſted, will flee ; 
„ humbly beſeech thee, to aſſiſt me in this my laſt 
„ combat; and ſeeing thou accepteſt ever of our de- 
4e ſires as of our acts, accept, I beſeech thee, of my 
% defies to reſiſt him, as, of true reſiſlance, and per- 
« fect by thy grace what thou ſeeſt in my fleſh to be 
« frail and weak. Give me patience to beur, as be- 
% cometh me, this juſt puniſhment inflicted upon me 
„% by fo honuurable a trial, Grant me the inward 
„ comfort of thy Spirit. Let thy Spirit ſeal unto my 
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* foul an aſſurance of thy mercies. Lift my foul above 
** all earthly cogitations ; and when my life and body 
% ſhall part, ſend thy bleſſed angels, which may re- 
«*« ceive my ſoul, and convey it to thy joys in Heaven! 

* He then prayed for all eſtates ot the realm, con- 
* cluding with the Lord's prayer, and reiterating this 
* petition, Lord Zeſus, forgive us our treſpaſſes ! Lord 
Jeſus, receive my ſoul ! After this, he Cxlired to be 
intormed what was fit for him to do in diſpoſing 
himſelf for the block; upon which the cxecutioner 
on bis knees preſented himſelf, aſking him forgive- 
neſs : to whom the Earl ſaid, I forgive thee ; thou 
art welcome to me: thou art the miniſter of juftice. 
At which time Dr. Montford requeſted him to te- 
hearſe the Creed, which he did, repeating every 
article after the divines. He afterwards opened and 
put off his doublet, and ſtood in a ſcarlet waiſtcea', 
till being ready to lie down, he ſaid, that he would 
only ſtretch forth his arms, and ſpread them abroad, 
for then he would be ready, bowing towards 
the block the divines requeſted him to ſay the two 
firſt verſes of the Fifty-firſt Pſalm, which he did; 
and then inclining his body ſaid, ** In humility and 
* obedience to thy commandment, in obedience to 
„thy ordinance, to thy good pleaſure, O God, I 
&« proftrate myſelf to my deterred puniſhment ! Lord, 
© be merciful to thy proſtrate ſervant.” Alter this he 
© laid himſelf flat on the boards, and placing bis head 
on the block ſtretched out his arms with theſe laſt 
* words, which he was requeſted to fay, Lord, into ty 
* hands I recommend my ſpirit. His head was ſevered 
© from his body by the executioner at three ſtrokes, 
* the firſt of which abſolutely deprived him of all ſcuſe 
© and motion, 

Secretary Cecil acknowledged, that his Lordſhip 
& ſuffered with great patience and humility, only (not- 
% withſtanding his reſolution, that he muſt die) the 
„conflict between the fleſh and the ſoul did appear 
„thus far, that in his prayers he was fain to be helped, 
& otherwiſe no man living could pray more Chriſtianly 
* than he did.” 
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Such was the laſt ſcene of the life of Robert Earl 


* of Eſſex; whoſe penitence, humility, and piety 
* ſhewn in it were treated with cor.tempt and ridicule 
* by men of no religion, and particularly by Marſhat 
* DeBiron, who ſaid, that his Lordſhip died more like 
© a miniſter than a foldier ; but who received his own 
* deſerved death about fiiteen months after with all the 
rage of a madman (95). 

A farther Quotation from Mr. Walpole, ard ano- 
ther from Mr. Hume ſhall conclude our additions to 
the important article of the Earl of Eſſex. On a 
* review of his character,” ſays Mr, Walpole, it 
© appears that it the Queen's partiality had not in- 
© flated him, he would have been one of the braveſt 
+ generals, one of the moſt active ſtateſmen and the 
* brighteſt Mecænas of that accompliſhed age. With 

the zeal, though without the diſcretion of Burleigh, 
he had nothing of the dark ſoul of Leiceſter. 
Raleigh excelled him in abilities, but came not near 
him in generoſity. It was no ſmall merit to have 
inſiſted on giving Bacon to that orb from which one 
of Bacon's firſt employments was to contribute to ex- 
pel his bene factor. The Earl had a ſolemn tincture 
of religion, of which his enemies availed themielves 
to work him to the greateſt blemiſh of his life, the 
diſcovery of the abettors of his laft raſh deſign. He 
had ſcarcely a fault beſides which did not flow from 
the nobleneſs of his nature. Sir Henry Wotton ſays 
he was delicate in his baths: it was a flight luxury, 
and proceeded ſo little from any effeminacy in his 
per ſon, that he read letters and attended to ſuitors 
the whole time he was dreſſing. Brutality of man- 
ners is not eſſentially neceſſary to courage, Leona- 
tus, One of Alexander's Generals, no unmanly 
ſchool, in all the marches of the army was followed 
by cainels loaded with ſand, which he got from 
F gypt, to rub his body for his gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
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ſhooting matches in the eye of the city gained him 
great popularity: the ladies and the people never 
ccaſed 


Eitex was gallant, romantic, and oftentatous ; his- 
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fault was inexcuſable, the Queen preventing his merit by her favours, as well as reward- 
ing it by honours. Nor did he feel the Sun-ſhine only, but the dew of the Court; 
ſince, if the Lord Treaſurer Buckhurſt computed right, and he was no enemy to my Lord 
of Eſſex, he received in grants, penſions, and places, to the amount ot three hundred 
thouſand pounds: but then, as he received all this from, he ſpent it for, the Publick: 
and if he ſometimes appeared covetous, it was that he might be always genetous; for, to 
his honour be it ſpoken, learning never approached him ungraced, merit unrewarded, or 
want without receiving relief. His Sovereign's favour he loſt often; the fidelity of his 
friends, and the affection of the people, never; yet he ſometimes truſted thoſe who had 
been formerly his enemies, and was not fortunate in all his enterprizes, which renders the 
wonder greater. As to his perſon, he is reported to have been tall, but not very well 
made, his countenance reſerved, his air rather martial than courtly, very careleſs in dreſs, 
and very little addicted to trifling diverſions. Learned he was, and a lover of learned 
men, wrote with that facility which is the true mark of genius, with that cloſeneſs and 
perſpicuity which is the happieſt fruit of learning, and that noble ſimplicity which is the 
characteriſtick of a great mind. Sincere in his friendihip, but not ſo careful as he ought 
to have been in making a right choice; ſound in his morals, except in the point of gal- 
lantry, and thoroughly well affected to the Proteſtant religion, of which he had very juſt 
notions, deſpiſing alike the meanneſs of Superſtition, and the folly of Infidelity. He died 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age, leaving, by his wife, only one ſon Robert (5), of 
whom in the next article, and two daughters; Frances, who became the wife of William 
firſt Earl (then Marquis) of Hertford, and laſtly Duke of Somerſet (c); and Dorothy, 
who firſt married Sir Henry Shirley, of Stanton-Harold in the county ot Leiceſter, Bart. 
and afterwards to William Stafford, of Blatherwyck in the county of Northampton, Eſq. 
(4). He left alſo, by Mrs. Southwell, a natural fon named Walter. 


ceaſed to adore him. His genius for ſhows and 
thoſe pleaſures that carry the image of war, was as 
remarkable as his ſpiri: in the profeſſion itſelf; His 
impreſſes and inventions of entertainment were much 
admired ; and his device was a diamond with this 
motto, DUM FORMAS MINUIs.” (95). 
* The Earl of Fſſex,“ ſays Mr. . * was but 


© which he attained, ſeems, on the whole, the chief 
* circumſtance which brought on his unhappy fate. 
© Confident of her partiality towards him, as well as 
© of his own merit, he treated her with a haughtineſs 
© which neither her love nor her dignity could bear; 
© and as her amorous inclinations, in to advanced an 
age, would naturally make her appear ridiculous, 
thirty-four years of age, when his raſhneſs, impru- it not odious, in his eyes, he was engaged by an 
dence, and violence, brought him to this untimely * imprudent openneſs, of „nich he made proſeſſi n, to 
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end. We muſt here, as in many other inſtances, * diſcover too eaſily thoſe ſentiments to hei. The 
lament the inconſtancy of human nature, that a per- * many reconc1/iations and returns of affectioo, of 
ſon endowed with ſo many noble virtues, generoſity, which he had (till made advanta.e, induced him to 
ſincerity, friendſhip, valour, eloquence, and in- venture on new provocations, tul he puſhed her 
duſtry, ſhould, in the latter period of his life, have beyond al! bounds of patience ; and he forgot, that 
given reins to his ungovernable paſſions, and involved * though the ſentiments of the woman were ever itron;z 
not only himſeif but many of his friends in utter in her, thole of the Sovereign had (till, in the end, 
ruin. The Queen's tenderneſs and compaſſion for * appeared predominant:” (96). ] 

* him, as it was the cauſe of thoſe premature honours K, 
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DEVEREUX (ROBRZ NT) ſon ta the former, and the third Earl of Eſſex of 
this family. He was born ſome time in the year 1592, at Eſſex- Houſe in the Strand (4), 
and, at the time of his father's unhappy death, was under the care of his grandmorher 
by whom he was ſent to Eton ſchool, where he received the firſt tincture of a learned 
education (5). In the month of January 1602, he was removed to the Univerlity of 
Oxtord, entered a Gentleman-Commoner of Merton-College, where he had an apartment 
in the Warden's lodgings, then Mr. Savile, afterwards the celebrated Sir Henry Savile, his 
father's dear friend, and who; for his ſake, was exceedingly careful in ſeeing that he was 
learnedly and religiouſly educated (c). The very next year he was reſtored to his hereditary 
honours (d); and in 1605, King James making a viſit to the Univerſity of Oxford, our 
young Earl of Eſſex was created Maſter of Arts on the zoth of Auguſt, for the firſt time, 
which, very probably, he had forgotten, or he would not have received the ſame honour 
above thirty years afterwards (e). At this time Henry Prince of Wales, attended by his 
Tutor Sir Thomas Chaloner, was matriculated of this Univerſity, and, at this time alſo, 
from a ſuppoſed harmony in their tempers, we are told, that there was a great intimacy 
between his Royal Highneſs and the Earl of Efſex. They were both of a ſerious di'poli - 
tion, yet much inclined to rough and robult exerciſes, more eſpecially tennis, at which, 
it is ſaid, a quarrel enſued between them, attended with ſuch conlequences, as made the 
King's interpoſition neceſſary (F) [A]. The remainder of this year, and the beginning 


of 


[4] As made the King's interpoſition neceſſary.) There alſo very barren of facts, ſuch only excepted *2s ate 
is ſome cauſe to wonder, conſideting the great figure collected from the news writets of thoſe times. The 
this Nobleman made in the world, that we ſhould never ſame thing may with equzel juſtice be ſaid of Win- 
have had any tolerable account of his life and actions. ſtanley's account of this great Peer (2). Yet it is 
As for that written by Mr. Codrington (1), it is not chicfly from theſe accounts that Mr. Wood (3) has 
only eatirely defective in point of method, but it is taken the memoirs he has given us ot this noble perſon, 


but 
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of the next, the Farl ſpent in academical ſtudies becoming his age and quality, and ſuitable 
to the gravity of his temper. In the mean time Robert Earl of Saliſbury, and Lord 
High Treaſurer of England, who had acted as Prime Miniſter from the time of the 
King's acceſſion, perceiving that this young Nobleman was like to ſucceed to his father's 
fortune as well as titles, and to become a favourite both with Prince and People, grew 
very deſirous that the antient enmity between their families might be extinguiſhed ; and, 
EY. as he had married his ſon and heir-apparent to the Lady Catherine Howard, eldeſt 
daughter to the Earl of Suffolk, he projected a marriage between the Earl of Eſſex and 

| l Lady Frances Howard, the ſecond daughter of the ſame noble Peer (g), which proving 
Britain, in the acceptable enough to both families, took place accordingly, January sth, 1606, the 


— 99 — Lady being thirteen and the Earl fourteen years of age (Y). The new-married couple 


1 being too young to cohabit together, the Earl was ſent to improve himſelf by travel, and 
. the young Counteſs of Eſſex remained with her mother (i). His Lordſhip ſpent about 
Bagg u. four years beyond the ſeas, and returned in the year 1610, with the reputation of bein 
col. 92. one of the beſt accompliſhed Noblemen of his time (). The Counteſs of Eſſex, in this () Hitoricy 
(3) Wilſon's ſpace, became diſtinguiſhed for her beauty, but at the expence of her diſcretion, the 1 
| hot Great world having made free with her reputation (7), upon which it is certain that ſhe ſet too years of Kin 
| p. 686. little value [BJ. It does not however appear, that any of theſe untoward reports reached SIN 2 y 
the ear of her Lord upon his coming to England; for he was very deſirous of conſummating * 
the marriage, and was ſo indulgent as to look upon the averſion ſhewn by the Lady, as the — 


() Hiſtory of 
Great Britain, 


* 


forth in her li- 


but then they ate much better ranged and digeſted. 
As to this ſtory of the Earl's quarrel with Prince Henry 
it ſtands upon the credit of Codrington, who mentions 
no time when it happened, for that is ſupplied by the 
conjecture of Mr. Wood, in which he has ſhewn great 
judgment, by placing it in that period, when, if there 
be any truth 1n it, this event muſt have happened. 
Take the relation in Mr, Codrington's own words : 


Prince Henry and the young Earl, ſays he, delight- the Earl of Eſſex came home. Read it in his own 

* ing themſclves one morning with the exerciſe and the words: * This Lady being taken with the growing 

* pleaſure of the tennis-court, after that a ſet or two * fortunes of Robert Car Viſcount Rocheſter, and 

were played, there did ariſe ſome difference upon a * grounding more hope upon him than the uncertain 

© miſtake : from bandying of the ball, the Prince being * and hopeleſs love of the Prince, ſhe caſt her anchor 

* raiſed into a choler, did begin to bandy words, — © there, which the Prince ſoon diſcovered, and ſlighted 

* was fo tranſported with his paſſion, that he told the * her accordingly. For dancing one time among the 

© Earl of Eſſex that he was the ſon of a traitor. The ladies, and her glove falling down, it was taken up 

Earl of Eflex was then in the flouriſh of his youth, and preſented to him by one that thought he did him 

© and full of fire and courage, and being not able to * acceptable ſervice; but the Prince refuſed to receive 
contain himſelf, he did ſtrike the Prince with his it, ſaying publicly, he would not have it, it was 

© racket on the head, and that ſo ſhrewdly, that (as it * ſtretched by another, meaning the Viſcount : this 

* is faid) ſome drops of blood did trickle down. The * was an aggravation of hatred between the King's ſon 

neus of this was preſently brought to the King's ear, and the King's friend* Another writer of great diſ- 

* who having examined the buſineſs, and fully under- tinction, who dealt very much in ſecret hiſtory, and 

* ſtood the manner and the occaſion of it, did dilmiſs who is believed to have been as well verſed in it as any 

the Earl without any great check, and being a true man of his time, gives us a very plain and clear ac- 

* peacemaker, he told his ſon, that he who did ſtrike count of this, interwoven with greater matters, with 

* him then, would be ſure with more violent blows which, as a curioſity, we will gratify our readers. 3 
* to ſtrike his enemy in times to come. It is ſurpriz Speaking of the Counteſs of Eſſex, be ſays (7), * She (7) Sir Sm. 
ing that Mr, Wilſon, who lived many years as a do- was fo delicate in her youth, as, notwithſtanding that Mw . 


meſtic ſervant with the Earl of Eſſex, and who took ſo 
much pains to do juſtice to the Earl's actions, both in 


and times, a : 
his public hiſtory, and in his private memoirs of his * the Earl of Northampton, her father's uncle, firſt valuable MS. “ 
own lite, which are now printed, ſhould ſay nothing * caught his eye and heart, and afterwards proſtituted he Pare 1 
of this; more eſpecially when he had ſo fair an op- * herſelf to him, who reaped the firſt fruits of her vir- * 


portunity, as in that paſſage where he endeavours to 
account for King James's diſlike to the Earl (4), from 
that inſtinct, or ſecret prediction that divine tate often 
imprints in the apprehenſion, whereby he did foreſee 
in him a hand raiſed up againſt his poſterity, ſince, 
without doubt, this quarrel with, and ſtriking the 
Prince, had been a much more fatisfactory reaſon. 
Beſides, this ſtory does not well agree with the ſpirit 
of Prince Henry, who would ſcarcely have borne ſuch 
an inſult, or with that prudence for which he was ſo 
remarkable, as to be very unlikely to give any ſuch 
provocation, more eſpecially as his father, in common 
diſcourſe, often ſtiled the Earl of Eſſex his martyr, 
whence it is improbable the ſon ſhould take him tor a 
traitor. 

LB] That ſhe ſet too little value.) It appears from 
the judicial proceedings for diflolving this marriage, 
that the Counteſs of Eſſex was about thirteen when ſhe 
contracted it (5): the Earl returned from his travels 


of the greateſt magnitude in that horrizon, was an 
object fit for admirers, and every tongue grew an 
© orator at that ſhrine, The Prince of Wales, now in 
his puberty, ſent many loving glances as Ambaſladors 
© of his good reſpects, and amorous expreſſions are fit 
* ſubjects for jealous reproaches to work on.“ What he 
adds ſoon after, in reference to Prince Henry's quitting 
her, and the cauſe of it, ſeems to have happened after 


incitimable Prince Henry's martial delires, and ini- 
tiation into the ways of godlineſs, ſhe being ſet on by 


ginity. But thoſe (parks of grace, which even then 
began to ſhew their luſtre in him, with thoſe more 
heroic innated qualities derived trom virtue, which 
gave the law to his more adviſed actions, ſoon raiſed 
him out of the lumber of that diſtemper, and taught 
him to reject her following temptations with indigna- 
tion and ſuperciliouſneſs. God belt knows, whether 
that haſtened his end; moſt certain it is, that ſome 
months before his Highneſs's death, Viſcount Ro- 


by Mrs. Turner's procurement. The Scots have © 
conſtant report amongſt them, as J learned from one 
of them, that Sir Thomas Overbury, ſeeing divers 
croſſings and oppoſitions to happen between that 
peerlcis Prince and faid Rocheſter, by whoſe means 
only he expected to riſe ; and ſearing it would in the 
end be a means to ruin Rocheſter himſelf, did firſt 
give that damnable and fatal advice, of 58 
out of the way and world that royal youth by fal- 


in his Hiſtory 
of his own lit? 


four ygars after ; ſo that her love intrigues mult have 
commenced very early: it is not however very eaſy to 
diſcover with whom ſhe had that familiarity which 
ſullied her reputation before the Earl's return. Mr. 
Wilſon tells us (6), © that ſhe, growing to be a beauty 


bel, and the fact 
is aamitted for 
| truth in the 
[| Earl's Anſwer. 
{ | (6) Hiſtory 
of Great Britain, 
Ke. p. 53%. 


cination, and was himſelf afterwards in part an in- 
ſtrument tor the effecting of it; and therefore, ſay 
they in Scotland, it happened by the juſt judgmeac 
of God afterwards, as a puniſhment upon him, that 
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effects of that modeſty which ought to have been her greateſt ornament. While he was 
loliciting her conſent to go down and live with him at his ſcat in Staffordſhire, he was ſur- 


prized with the imall-pox, which were either of the moſt malignant kind, or were rendered 


ſo by the adminiſtration of drugs, which were the very reverſe of Phyſick (n). However, 
the Earl's youth, temperance, and itrong conſtitution, got the better of the diſeaſe, and the 
Earl of Suffolk compelled his daughter to comply with her huſband's defires, and to go 
down with him to Chartley (n). There her bead ran upon the Viſcount Rocheſter, who 
was at once the King's favourite and her's; and, in hopes of becoming one day his wife, 
ſhe entered into a variety of wicked practices againſt the health as well as honour of her 
Lord; and, at length, having overcome all ſenſe of ſhame, ſhe inſtituted a public ſuit 
againſt him, before Commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, in 1613 (o), which re- 
mains a blemiſh to our publick hiſtory [ C]. In the latter end of the month of September 
ſentence was pronounced by the major part of theſe Commiſſioners, that the marriage was 
null and void with reſpect to the parties, becauſe of the frigidity alledged by the Coun- 
teſs, and acknowledged by the Earl to be in him with reſpe& to her; from which, 
however, diſſented Dr. Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. King, Biſhop of London, 
Sir John Bennet, Francis James, and Thomas Edwards, Doctors of Laws (p). The 
Lady being thus at liberty from a huſband the did not love, married with great pomp 
and ſplendour, before the cloſe of the year, the man with whom ſhe w2s ſo much ena- 
moured; while the Earl of Eſſex, to whom the diſyrace, from the thing itſelf, was 
doubled by the circumſtances which attended it, endeavoured to hide himſelf in the coun- 
try from the obſervance of the world, and the reproach to which he was expoſed from 
the bad conduct of an unhappy woman, born to be undone by that beauty for which ſhe 
was ſo much admired (2). His own venerable caſtle of Chartley in Staffordihire, which de- 
icended to him from the antient family of Ferrers, was commonly the place of the Earl's 
reſidence, where he lived with great magnificence, in a friendly correſpondence with all 
the Gentlemen of the country round about, and, in proceſs of time, with as general affec- 
tion and reſpect from all ranks and degrees of people as he could poſſibly deſire. Some- 
times he made a tour to Drayton, where his grandmother the Counteſs of Leiceſter re- 
ſided, and ſometimes he viſited his brother-in-law the Earl of Hertford in Wiltſhire (7). 
Manly ſports, ſuch as hunting, ſhooting, and riding long journies, made a great part of 
his ſummer recreations. | In the winter, good cheer, feaſting, with maſks and plays, com- 
poſed commonly by Arthur Wilſon, who was his Groom of the Chambers, ſerved to 
mitigate my Lord's melancholy, and to give the Country Gentlemen content (6). In this 
manner he paſſed near ſeven years, and then, in the ſpring of 1620, the war being hot in 
the Palatinate, his Lordſhip, at the requeſt of his friend Henry Earl of Oxford, reſolved 
to go thither, under the command of Sir Horatio Vere, an old ſoldier, and one of great 
reputation (2). The two Earls propoſed. to raiſe each a regiment, but carried over 
companies only for the preſent; compoſed however, for the moſt part, of Gentlemen, 
who went rather to acquire knowledge in the art of war, than to obtain either pay or pre- 
ferment in that ſervice () D]. Though the fatigues and diſappointments they met with, 


in 


[C] Which remains a blemi/ſh to our public Hiſtory.] his ſentiments (10). This forced the Commiſſioners 
It was without doubt a great weakneſs in King James to go on in another way, and to truſt entirely to the 
to give that countenance which he did to this wicked evidence of the Lady, ſupported by corroborating 
attair 3 but he was at that time ſo much addicted to circumſtances of a very ſtrange, or rather of a very 
his favourite, afterwards Earl of Somerſet, that he was ſhameful nature. At laft, September 25, the ſen- 
willing to contribute in any manner whatever to his tence of nullity was pronounced, and December 20 
ſatisfaction (8). It is however highly probable, his the Lady was married again to the Earl of Somerſet 
Majeſty was perſuaded that the Earl of Effex gave his in the King's Chapel, the foreign Miniſters invited to 
conſent to it: neither was this altogether void of truth, the marriage, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in a 
for the Earl, tired with his wife's humours, diſpleaſed manner compelled to honour it with his preſence( 1). 
with the world's talk, and defirous to be reſtored to To add to the Earl of Eſſex's perplexity, he was called 
his former free and happy ſtate of life, was willing upon to pay back his wife's fortune, which did not 
enough, upon the perſuaſion of the Earl and Coun- agree at all with his cicumſtances, whoſe quality 
teſs of Suftolk, to part with his Lady ; ſuppoſing, at obliged him to live at the very extent of his income. 
that time, it might be done without loſs of 1 ab That he might anſwer this demand he was compelled 
tion (9). A commiſſion having paſſed the Great to cut down his fine woods at Adderſton; nor would 
Seal in the ſummer of the year 161 3, the libel was 15 have done, if his grandmother, the Counteſs of 
fled in the month of June, and the Earl pus in his Leiceſter, had not ſupplied him with a conhderable 
anſwer on the 5th of July. The Archbiſhop of Can- ſum of money, to prevent his ſelling a_part of his 
terbury was very much diſturbed at this, being eſtate (12). We need not wonder therefore, that the 
equally diſpleaſed, that, by colluſion between the Earl of Eſſex was not over-fond of the Court, or that 
parties, the bond of matrimony ſhould be diſſolved, King James, after buſying himſelf ſo much in this 
or that the new diſtinction which the King ſo much matter, ſhould not be well-pleaſed with the fight of a 
approved, that my Lord was impotens in genere verſus man, who, in ſo tender a point, had been ſo groſsly 
hanc, ſhould: take place, the ſad effects of which, injured. : | | 
with reſpe& to the reputation of the Commiſſioners, [D] Than to obtain either pay or preferment in that 
and the ill conſequences that muſt attend fo bad a gr li is jaid by more writers than one, that the 
precedent in the face of the world, he clearly fore- Earl of Eſſex went abroad to learn the art of diſcipline 
law., Upon this he delized to examine the Earl of and arms, that he might be the more capable of doing 
Eſſe x more particularly; which was retuſed, becauſe ſervice to his country. It is much more probable, 
the Earl, hearing the outcry this matter made, and that the accompanying the Earl of Oxford, and the 


how much it touched his own character, had altered diverting his own melancholy thoughts, were at this 
Vol. V S 3 time 
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in theie firſt martial adventure might have diſcouraged them from proceeding, yet theſe 
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Lords went over again into Holland 'in 1621, and, in quality of volunteers, put them- 
ſelves under the direction of Prince Maurice of Naſſau, and, by their behaviour, merited 
the general applauſe of the whole army (w-). They returned in the winter to England, 
where they both ſteered the ſame courſe, in giving ſome oppoſition to the defigns of the 
Court in Parliament, where, though the Earl of Eſſex was never eloquent, yet he ſpoke 
very pertinently, and was very well heard. Into the royal preſence he came but ſeldom, 
perceiving that he was not very agreeable to the King; which was attributed to the rough- 
neſs of his deportment, and his affecting the manner and garb of a ſoldier (x). An acci- 
dental affair induced King James to publiſh more of his mind in this reſpect than he in- 
tended, or indeed than it was any way fit he ſhould, The cafe was this: the Nobility 
of England in general were much diſpleaſed with this Monarch's profuſion of honours, 
ſo contrary to the practice of his predeceſſor, and which, they apprehended, leſſened the 
dignity of the Peerage (y). Yet what troubled them moſt was, the vanity of ſome Gentle- 
men of large eſtates, who, by mere dint of money, procured to themſelves either Scotch 
or Iriſh titles of Viſcounts and Earls, in right of which they pretended to take place of 
Engliſh Barons. To remedy this grievance a petition was drawn up, and preſented to the 
King, in which the matter was ſtrongly but ſuccin&ly ſtated ; which petition was ſub- 
ſcribed by thirty-three of the Nobility, among(t whoſe names the Earl of Eſſex makes 
the third. King James was highly diſpleaſed with this application, and, as if he had 
conſidered it as flowing entirely from the Earl of Effex, diſcharged upon him the greateſt 
part of his reſentment, making uſe, as we are told, amongſt others, of this expreſſion, 
I fear thee not Eſſex, if thou waſt as well beloved as thy father, and had forty thouſand men 
at thy heels (2). This ſour treatment at Court gave the Earl ſo much a greater reliſh for 
his military expeditions abroad, which, with no other reward than the increaſe of his re- 
putation, he followed the two next ſummers; and, in 1624, when the States of the 
United Provinces were allowed to raiſe four regiments, conſiſting of ſix thouſand men in 
England, he commanded a third, and the Lord Willoughby the tourth, which is the 
more remarkable, as theſe rwo noble Peers were afterwards at the head of oppoſite armies 
in our unfortunate Civil Warz the Lord Willoughby, by title of Earl of Lindſey, 
having the command of the King's army, as the Earl of Eſſex had of that of the Parlia- 
ment (a). This expedition was none of the moſt fortunate, and a great ſickneſs breaking 
out in the army carried off the Earl of Southampton and his ſon, and the Earl of Ox- 
ford, who died before Breda (5). In 1625 a grand ſupply was ſent from England; but, 
by ſome ill management, the forces were kept ſo long on board the tranſports, that an 


ing he could not furniſh them till morning. Which 
* being contrary to my Lord's intention, tor he took 
© the poſt-road io make more haſte, not to hinder him, 
© he was much troubled. And as we were wrangling 
* for this coarſe entertainment with our hoſt, my 


time his principal motives, rather than any foreſight 
he could then have of what afterwards fell out. His 
company was to have conſiſted of two hundred and 
fitty men; but ſuch was his intereſt, and the general 
affection borne him, that when he came to rel wh his 


company in Hollan , it conſiſted of full three hundred, 
ſo that the pay of fifty men came out of his own poc- 
ket (13). The Marquis of Spinola, with the Auſtrian 
army under his command, being in full march for the 
Palatinate, Prince Henry of Naſſau, with a ſmall bod 
of troops, of which the Engliſh made a part, undert 
to follow him, and to join that army which the Princes 
of the Uniop had railed for the def+:nce of that electo- 
rate, which his Highnels accordingly performed with 
great addreſs. In this march the inhabitants of the 
town of Coblentz, very unexpectedly, and without any 
reaſon given, fired upon rhe Engliſh from their ram- 
rts, when a cannon ball paſſed between General 
ere and the Earl of Efſex, who were talkin toge- 
ther, and wounded one Mr. Flood, who ſtood Debind 
them (14). Aſter they had with much difficulty joined 
the amy of the Princes, who, by that junction, became 
ſuperior in force to Spinola, the war was carried on in 
a very dilatory manner, till the ſeaſon of the year ren- 
dered it impracticable to keep the field any longer; 
and then the Engliſh forces being put into garriſou in 
the Palatinate, the Earl returoed home through France, 
where he met with a very odd adventure, of which 
Mr. Wilſon, his Hiſtorian, gives us the following ac- 
count (1;); We had,” ſays be, from Frankendale, 
© a convoy of a hundred horſe, which brought us into 
© Lorrain,. From Mentz we travelled by ourſelves 
into France, and came to Compeigne in Champagne, 
where my Lord ſent away moſt ot his train the trait 
way to Bologne, and himſelf, with ſome few of us, 
took poſt, though he went three miles out of the 
way to come to the poſt- road. The next ſtage was 
« Gourney ; where the knaviſh Poſt-Maſter ſeeing us 
© likely to be good gueſts, to keep us there all night, 
© dclayed, or rather, indeed, refuſed us horſes, pretend - 
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Lord's horſes (the Gentlemen and Grooms who went 
with them miſtaking the way) came by. Which teen, 
* his Lordſhip with joy preſently mounted his own 
© hories, to go the next ſtage, The inu-keeper, de- 
ceived of his prey, fell into raging and railing, 
which my Lord not brooking, ran after him with a 
cudgel (tor his words were very provoking) to give 
him a parting blow. The inn-keeper's activity car- 
ried him to a garret, where, thruſting his head out 
at a window, he cried, Murder ! Murder ! with a 
fury, not thinking there were three flories betwixt 
him and his danger. It ſeems it was enough ; for 
before we twelve ſcore yards in the ſtreet, we 
found ourſelves barricadoed with carts, and encircled 
with five hundred people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, with pitchforks, ſwords, and guns, ſmiths with 
iron bars, and every one with that came next to hand 
beſet us. We had each a caſe of piſtol, and cloſely 
ſtood upon our guard. The confuſion and noiſe was 
great 3 no man knew for what, But we were very 
enſible of ſome knocks from a little hill above us, 
by Friers, who had filled their laps with ſtones, and 
kindly diſtributed them among us. Above half an 
hour we flood in this condition, ſtaring on one ano- 
ther (no man but the virtuous Friers offering us in- 
jury), expecting what they had to lay to our charge. 

laſt a gentleman came to us who was a lieutenanc 
of horſe, wiſhing us to put up our {words and piſtols 
it we loved our 18 For if we had done any miſ- 
chief it was impoſſible to eſcape; if we had done 
none, we ſhould receive none. So he went from us 
to examine the buſineſt; and in a quarter of an hour 
returned, pacified the people, and opened the way 
My Lord commanded me to give him two 
Engliſh pieces; but he refuſed them,” 
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epidemick diſtemper broke out amongſt them, which differed very little from the plague, 

and carried off the greateſt part (c). Upon the death of King James, and a Parliament „A | 
being ſummoned to meet at Oxford, the Earl of Eſſex came over in the ſummer, and own Life, OY | 
found the plague raging at home, and with no leſs violence at Oxford than at London (d). . 

That Parliament breaking up abruptly, his Lordſhip went from Oxtord to his brother (4) Annals of 

the Earl of Hertford's houſe in Wiltſhire, where he remained for ſome time. Out of Charles 1. 


this retirement he was drawn by an ordet from the King to repair to Court, with inten- | 


tion to employ his Lordſhip in an expedition ag inſt Spain; to which he was cafily per- 
ſuaded, as having an inclination to carry {till higher that reputation which, under his | 
noble father's happy command, the Engliſh had attained at Cadiz (e). He was not, how- () Wilſon's 4 
. . | | Account of his | 
ever, ſo fortunace, and, indeed, there hardly ever was an attempt made by the Engliſh on Lim, | 
that did leſs credit either to their courage and conduct, than this naval enterprize, which, cap. viii. | 
as it was badly contrived, was ſtill worſe executed [E]. At his return he waited upon | 
the King, and gave bim a ſhort account of the diſappointments they had met with, and 
of the cauſes of thoſe diſappointments ; after which he did not remain long at Court, 
where he was, in ſome meaſure, out of his element, but returned to his old teat in Staf- 
fordſhire, where, for a few weeks, his friends and his books took up all his time (F). (/ Winden 
In the ſummer of 1626 he returned again to his command in the Low-Countries, and Wantz 352. 
marched with the reſt of the army into the Duchy ef Cleves, where, that year, they had no 1 
great ſucceſs; and yet the Engliſh forces abroad were fo miſerably harraſſed with fatiguing 
marches, and dangerous diſeaſes, flowing from an unwholeſome climate, that it was thought 
expedient to embody all the four regiments in one corps, under the command of General 
Morgan, and to march that into the country of Bremen; upon which the Earl of Eſſex, 
conceiving it not for his honour to remain abroad, thought fit io return home (g). He (g) wilſon's 
rrived in England at a time when it might have been expected that his martial genius, Ac ut of his 
a 5 wy l tial genius, own Li e 
and military experience, would have recommended him to ſorae conſiderable command, cap. vii. 
great preparations being made, at that juncture, tor au expedition in ſupport of the French 
Proteſtants. There is no doubt of the Ear\'s affection tor that cauſe, or of his willing- 
neſs to hazard his life upon ſuch an occafion : but, as the Duke of Buck n. ham hd 
formed a reſolution to command in chief, we need not wonder that the Earl of Effex, 
who valued himſelf not a little on the antiquity of his family, declined ſerving under him, 
and, to avoid all invitations, retired, as uſual, to his ſeat at Chartley (). He came up, Q WVhitlocke's 
. — P U h a hi a hi i $ emu: uals, P-9+ 
however, the next year, to attend his duty in Parliament, where things ran very high ; 
and ſuch, as had no good will to the great favourite, puſhed him, with much violence, 10 
the great diſpleaſure of his Royal Maſter, and by impeding the publick ſervice to the 
no ſmall detriment of the nation (i). We find the Earl of Effex again at Chartley in (7 $ee Frank- 
the ſummer following, when, upon the murder of the Duke of, Buckingham, he diſpatch- Rage dns“ 
ed Mr. Wilſon, now become his Secretary, to Portſmouth, who performed his journey, Collections, and 
of nearly three hundred miles, in three days, which argues that he went upon ſome bulinets He gland. 
of conſequence, but of what nature is to us entirely unknown 4). The winter of that (%) Wilfon's 
year the Earl ſpent at the houſe of his brother the Earl of Hertford, at Netley in Account of his 
Wiltſhire, which wrought a notable change in his circumſtances. There happened to be — — 
with his ſiſter the Counteſs of Hertford, as a viſitor, one Mrs. Elizabeth Paulet, a very 
beautiful young Lady, daughter to Sir William Paulet, of Eddingron in the ſame county, 
who was a natural ſon of the Marquis of Wincheſter's (). With this Lady the Earl was () Athen. 
ſo much taken, that ſhe was preſſed to ſtay the Chriſtmas holidays; and, notwithſtanding Oxon. Vol. It: 
the misfortunes he had met with from his ficſt unlucky marriage, the Earl concluded tnis“ 
with ſome precipitation, marrying his ſecond Lady in the ſpring of the year folloui g 
(n). It was in couſequence of this marriage, and the diſlike which the new Counteſs had (% whitlocke's 
to him, that the Earl was forced to part with Mr. Arthur Wilſon, in whom he had re. 3 
[E] Which, as it was. badly centrined, was Hill ſailed, the Admiral from Plymouth, and the Earl of 
worſe executed.) It was a very unlucky omen, at the Eſſex with his ſquadron from Falmouth, on the 8th 
very beginning of a new reign, to undertake fo ſtrange October, 1625, and, after ſome hard weather, which 
an expedition as this was, of which none who were they had reaton to expect at that ſeaſon of the year, 
competent judges had any hopes at all, The reaſon arrived upon the coaſt ot Spain, where they pertormed 
aſſigne d for it was, the ill uſage received from Spain, very little, The Earl of Eſſex, indeed, took a tort, 
in the negotiation for the Prince's marriage, and in that gave the ſoldiers an opportunity ot driuking freely 
the buſineſs of the Palatinate ; but the truth was be- of Spaniſh wines, and this threw them into feveis and 
lieved to be, that it was to gratify the Duke of Back- fluxes. The Commander in Chief ſhewed himſelf 
ingham's reſentment againſt the Condé Olivarez, and every way unfit for ſuch a charge. He was continually 
to raiſe his reputation with the people; for at firſt it conſulting, giving orders, and iſſuing inſtructions, 
| was intended that he ſhould have commanded the which the ſeamen never minded; ſo that atter much 
(16) See dir fleet (16) : afterwards Sir Edward Cecil was choſen for time, and many men loſt, he thought fit to return a 
William Mon- that command, and for that purpoſe created Viſcount few days before the arrival of the Plate Fleet, and came 
dg W imbledon. The Earl of Eiflex and he were great back to England at the very cloſe of the year (18). Loh ww 
ar ey friends: and therefore the King ſent for the Earl, and This untoward buſineſs did not fix the leaſt imputation land; be: 


Log 


Churchills Col- N f ; her 
1 * ob prevailed upon him to 7 the voyage in quality of Vice- upon the Earl, who did what little there was done, but 


Voyages. Admiral (1). The feet and tranſpoiis conſiſted of was not able to engage the General to act with that 
(% Anh About one hundred and twenty fail, having about ſix - ſpitit neceſſary to preſerve diſcipline, and render an 
Wilſon's Ac. deen thouſand ſeamen. and ſoldiers on board. They army victorious. 

coun of his own ; 


Life, Chap, vii. 6 | | | | poſed 
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une u poſed the greateſt truſt and confidence” (3); "This ſnews that the Earl was far from being 
own Life, a moroſe huſband; and yet, in a ſhort time, there grew ſome ſuſpicions of this Lady's 
cap. ix. behaviour; notwithſtanding which *he Earl owned a child 6f which ſne was brought to 
| beg, and cauſed it to be baptized'by his own name Robert, which ſon of his lived to be 
(-) wintaney's about five years old (o). But the Earl was divorced from his Lady in about two years, on 
p. 3j. account of her familiarify with one Mr. Uvedale; and, from chis time, his Lordſhip ſeems 
to have laid aſide all thoughts of the Ladies, and to have addicted himſelf entirely to cares 
(+) Wilſon's of another nature (p). His temper differed, in many things, from that of his father, whom, 


Account of his : . en oe” . . , Wir 
own Life, Notwithſtanding, he'endeavouredto imitate in others, more eſpecially in courting the fa- 


7 of the people, careſſing the Miniſters that were looked upon as puritanhically affected, 
Vel. Ii. col. gz. Profeſſing an extraordinary friendſhip for military men, and being likewiſe a kind patron 
to the Poets; methods that, in thoſe ſtirring and tumuſtuous times, raiſed him a great 

character, and enabled him to become an inſtrument either of much good, or of much 

(+) Codrington's hurt, to the publick (). There is no notice taken in any of our Hiſtories, publick 
Fart of Eile. or Private, of this Nobleman's going to Ireland, fo that we ere abſolutely ſtrangers to 
Wilſon's Hit. of the motives upon which he undertook: that voyage; but that he actually went thither in 
* va 1632, and was extremely well received by the Lord-Deputy Wentworth, afterwards 
the famous Earl of Strafford, is very certain, as well as that this produced very ſtrong 

se. profeſſions of fri-nd{hip on both ſides (7). The Noble Hiſtorian tells us, that this was 
b. 205. 232 afterwards changed into an oppoſite diſpoſition, from the conduct of the Earl of Strafford, 
(1) Hi, of the in reſpect to the Clanrickard family, for which he informs us, that the Earl of Eſſe x had 
Rebellion, p. So. 4 great regard (5); as, indeed, he very well might, fince the Karl of St. Alban's and Clan- 
(:) Dogd. Bar. Tickard married his mother (7), He paſſed his days after his uſual manner, either at his 
Vol. II. p. 450. own feat, or theſe of his friends, and, as occaſion required, at his houfe in London, 
till the publick ſervice called him again into the view of the world, which was in the 

year 1635, when King Charles refolved to vindicate his ſovereignty of the ſeas againſt 
oO the French and Dutch, who had formed a defign of invading it (). It was with this 
Monſon's Naval View that the King equipped a ſtout fleet, under the command of the Earl of Lindley, 
nr to anſwer the purpoſes before mentioned : and at the ſame time, a ſmaller ſquadron of 
twenty ſail put to ſea for the guard of the coaſts, and protection of the trade of Eng- 

land, which, with the title of Vice-Admiral, was commanded by the Earl of Eſſex; and 

both fleets had all the ſucceſs that could be deſired; for, though the French and Dutch 

joined their naval forces, they were able to do nothing; and, towards the cloſe of the yeat, 

the States ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to compliment the King upon the birth of the Princeſs 

Elizabeth, which, as a judicious writer obſerves, was a teſtimony of reſpect, flowing 
errand +," from this diſplay of his Majeſty's power at ſea (to. In 1639 the foreign enemies 


b. 23, 2. Of the King and Kingdom having artfully wrought upon the temper: of the Scots, and 


excited them to rebellion, the King found himſelf under a neceſſmy of employiag force 


to reduce them, and, having raiſed a noble army; appointed the Eatl of Arundel Gene- 

ral, the Earl of Eſſex Lieutenant-General, and the Earl of Holland General of the Horſe 

(x) Clarendon's (x), Eſſex, with a part of the army, had orders to advance to Berwick, and, in his 
- II march thither, he met with ſeveral Scotch Noblemen,' who pretending to be well aſtected 
to the King, informed him of the great ſtrength;of their countrymen, of their march to- 

wards England, and of the great hazard he muſk run by approaching them with ſo incon- 

ſiderable a force. The Earl heard them,  quickenedſhis' mareh, took poſſeſſion of Ber- 

wick, found the Scots had, in reality, hardly any forces; and, if the Ning had Tent him 
Proper orders, would have marched on to Edinburgh, and reduced that people to their 
Gen b. s duty (). The Scots, upon the approach of the King's army, addreſſed themſelves to 
Hiſt. Rebellion, the King's Generals, and eſpecially to the Earl oBEffex, with great humility. The other 
5. 39. two received their applications kindly enough; but Eſſex behaved with becoming dignity, 
ſent their letters to the King, and, when his Majeſty was prevailed upon to liſten to an ac- 
commodation, refuſed to have any concern in it, or ſo much as to receive the viſits of the 

t#) Warwick Scots Commiſſioners till the pacification was ſigned (z). When there was no farther occa- 
Hif. of the ſion for his ſervice he was diſmiſſed, rather with coldneſs than civility, which could not but 
e diſguſt a man of his high ſpirit (a). In 1640 the Earl of Eſſex both received and returned 
( Warwict's mortifications; for the Scots broke through all they had promiſed, and raiſed a powerful 
Memoirs/p.130. army, Which obliged the King to have, once more, recourſe to a regular,force, with 
. 3 which he marched northwards; but, in this expedition, the Earl of Eſſex had no command 
(0 Whitlocke': (). Upon the death of the Lord Aſton, who was Warden of Needwood Foreſt, cloſe 
Memorials,p.z5. by the Earl of Eſſex's houſe at Chartley, bis Lordſhip aſked it as a favour to ſucceed him; 
(c) Hiſt. of the and Was refuſed in ſuch a manner, that he could not avoid taking it for an affront (c). On 
Rebellion, p. 48. the 28th of Auguſt he ſigned a petition to the King, with eleven other Peers, to terminate 
(% Whitlocke's theſe diſputes without blood, and for the ſpeedy calling of a Parliament (4). On 
Memorials,p. 36. Michiaelmas-day following the King appointed him one of che Commiſhoners for treating 
with the Scots at Rippon; and when the Long Parliament was begun, which obliged the 

| King to think of popular meaſures, the Earl of Eſſex, together with ſeveral other Noble- 
(e). Hiſt. of ide men, was ſworn of the Privy-Councll on the third of February (e). At this time the 


Rebellion, p.52- 


Whales?” Noble Hiſtorian is very clear, that, whatever diſtaſtes his Lordſhip might have conceived 
Nemorials p. 3 againſt certain men, or certain meaſures, he was perfectly well affected to the Conſtitution, 
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as well in Church as in State (F) [F J. In the month of May 1641, the Earl of Eſſex 
was made Lord Chamberlain of the King's Houſhold, upon the removal of the Earl of 
Pembroke; which was not well received by the angry men in the Houſe of Commons, 
who fancied that the Earl of Pembroke had loſt the King's favour by his inclination to 
them (g). At this ſeaſon ſome of the wiſeſt perſons about his Majeſty would have per- 
ſuaded him to have declared Eſſex General of his army, as the moſt effectual means of 
preſerving it; with which advice, however, he would not comply. On the other hand, 
thoſe who were for driving things to extremities, and had framed a bill for raking the 
militia from the King, propoſed to give the command of all the forces by land to the 
Earl of Eſſex, and to devolve the power at ſea upon the Earl of Northumberland, with a 
view, in all probability, to gain over thoſe two great Peers entirely to their intereſts (Y). 
When his Majeſty had taken a reſolution of making a journey into Scotland, and found 
it neceſſary to appoint a ſingle perſon to have the chief command in the ſouthern parts of 
the kingdom during his abſence, he, in the beginning of Auguſt, ſigned a commiſſion, 
appoiuting the Earl of Eſſex Lieutenant-General of all his forces on this fide Trent, with a 
power of increafing their number it it ſhould be found neceſſary (7). This mark of royal 
confidence could not be greater than that which was afterwards beltowed upon him, in a 


very unuſual manner, by the, Houſe of Lords; for, having taken a reſolution to adjourn 


themſelves for a certain time, they, by an order, dated September gth, appointed a Stand- 
ing Committee, of which the Earl of Effex was Chairman (#), On the King's return 
from Scotland things began to run more and more into confuſion, the populace aſſuming 
a moſt unbounded liberty, and coming in ſuch a tumultuous manner ro Whitehall and 
Weſtminſter, as created no ſmall apprehenfion, both to the King and to the Parliament. 
In order to remove this, the Houſe of Commons, on the third of January, petitioned his 
Majeſty for a guard out of the city, under the command of his Lord Chamberlain rhe 
Earl of Eſſex, of whole fidelity to the King and Commonwealth, they ſaid, no queſtion 
was ever made (/). This his Majeſty thought fit to decline, and the very next day, 
being the 4th of the ſame month, he went in perſon to the Houſe of Commons, and de- 
manded the five members (m). Upon the diſturbances which followed, his Majeſty 
thought proper to retire from his Capital, and requiring, upon that occaſion, his Houſe- 
hold ſervants to attend him, the Earls of Eſſex and Holland pleaded their obligation (2) 
to aſſiſt in the deliberations of the Houſe of Peers; upon which they were removed from 
their reſpective employments. We are told by the Noble Hiſtorian, that this was entirely 
the work of the Earl of Holland, who, when he found Eſſex reſolved and prepared to 
go, aſſured him they ſhould be both murdered at Hampton- Court, which engaged him to 
go with that Earl into the city; and this was ſo reported to the King as to induce him to 
treat both with the ſame ſeverity ; which was not only a little imprudent, but proved, as 
the wiſeſt men in thoſe times thought, extremely fatal () (G]. By degrees, and with the 


mixture 


LF] He was perfectly well affected to the Conſtitution and kingdom (20). We have this character fully con- 
as well in Church as in State.) It is certainly a thing firmed by Denzil Lord Holles, who could not but be 


difficult enough to come at the true characters of the 
principal 3 on both ſides in his unhappy war; 
yet with reſpect to the Earl of Eflex it is generally 
agreed, that he was a Nobleman ot very vpright in- 
rentions. Sir Philip Warwick (19), who , ſpeaks the 
leaſt favourably of him, allows, that he was no ill ſol- 
dier, and valued much among the men of that profeſ- 
hon : he ſays he was a man much diſobliged at Court, 
and of ſuch a natural confuſed ſpirit, that he was not 
able to diſcern the ij}; con{equences of his indifference 
towards the Crown; but at the ſame time he eonteſſes, 
the Court was not artificial enough to make that right 
uſe of him, which his interett among the ſoldiers, 
and his blunt, plain Enghſh nature, migbt have been 
formed into, by a {ning confidence. The Noble 
Hiſtorian tells us plainly, he had no ambition of title, 
or office, or preterment, but only to be kindly looked 
upon, and kindly ſpoken to, and quietly to enjoy his 
own fortune; and without doubt no man in his nature 
more abhorred rebellion than he did; nor could he 
have been drawn into it by any open aud tranſparent 
temptation, but by a thouſand diiguiles and couze- 
nages. His pride ſupplied his want of ambition, and 
he was angry to ſee any other man more reſpected than 
himſelf, becauſe he thought he deſerved it more, and 
did better require it. For he was in his friendſhips 


. Juſt and conſtant, and would not have practiſed foully | 


even againſt thoſe that he took to be his enemies. 
No man had credit enough with him to corrupt him in 
point of loyalty to the King, while he thought himſelf 
wiſe enough to know what reaſon was, But the new 
notions were too hard for him, and intoxicated his 
underſtanding, ſo that he quitted his own to follow 
theirs, who, as he thought, wiſhed as well, and judged 
better than himſclf. He adds, that when he accepted 
the commiſſion to be General, he did it with a view of 


being the preſerver, and not the deſtroyer, of the King 
Vol. V. 


well acquainted with this Nobleman's real intentions, 
and was too honeſt to miſrepreſent them (21). The 
kindneſs he ſhewed to ſuch of the clergy as fell under 
the diſpleaſure of the Biſhops, was owing to the com- 
paſſion ot his nature, and the ſincerity of his zeal for 
the eſſentials of religion, as the Earl of Clarendon 
tells us (22), with great candour. * The Earl of Eſ- 
« ſex.” ſays he, was rather diſpleaſed with the perſon 
of the Archbiſhop, and ſome other Biſhops, than in- 
« devoted to the {unction ; and towards ſome of them 
© he had great reverence and kindneſs, as Biſhop 
© Moreton, Biſhop Hall, and ſome other of the les 
formal and more popular Prelates; and he was as 
much devoted as any man to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and obliged all his ſervants to be conſtantly 
preſent with him at it, his houſhold Chaplain being 
always a moſt conformable man, and a good ſcho- 
lar.“ 

[G] Extremely fatal.] It is very certain, that, as 
the Earl of Eifex was coldly treated at Court, ſo he 
was never taken into the counſels or confidence of thoſe 
of the other party, who reſolved to hide from him as 
much as poſſible their real intentions, and to let him 
ſee nothing but tair pretences, that might induce him 
to become their inflrument (23). The truth of this 
apf ears by the meſſages he carried from the King to 
the Houſe of Peers; and ſtill more from his behaviour 
upon the King's coming to the Houſe of Commons, 
and demanding the five members; for he inſtantly 
moved the Houſe of Lords to intercede on their be- 
half, ſuppoſing them to be in real danger, and that 
the King's reſentment would have been fatal to hem; 
at which thoſe in the ſecret ſmiled, knowing well, 
that thoſe members were to the full as ſecure as the 
King bimſelf (24). Ir is, indeed, thavge that he al- 
tered his reſolution upon any thing told him by the Earl 
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of Holland, becauſe he was a man of whom he bad 
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of his beſt regiments did not come up till the battle 


DEVEREU X, (RogERr.) 


mixture of a great deal of art, the Earl of Eſſex was wrought upon to accept the ho- 
nour, or, rather, to ſuſtain the burthen that was intended to be impoſed upon him; aud, 
about the middle of July 1642, he was declared General of the army raiſed for the ſafety 
of the King's perſon, and defence of both Houſes of Parliament (p), and complimented 
with their votes of living and dying with him. It is believed, that the Earl accepred this 
office in hopes that it would have produced a ſpeedy end of theſe troubles ; but he was 
quickly undeceived in that point, by finding, that the King bad an army about him, and 
ſo much reſented his Lordſhip's behaviour, that he had cauſed him to be proclaimed a 
traitor, and refuſed to accept an application for peace, becauſe it came from his hands(g). 
On the gth of September following the Earl of Eſſex marched out of London in great 
pomp and ſplendour, attended by both Houſes of Parliament, to the rendezvous of the 
army, which was appointed to be at Northampton, where about fifteen thouſand men were 
aſſembled, and there his ſtandard, which was orange colour, was hrſt diſplayed againſt 
the King (r). He marched from thence to Worceſter, his Majeſty being then at Shrewſ- 


bury, where having recruited his army, and finding himſelf leis at a lots for men than 


for the means of ſubſiſting them, he began his march directly towards London (s), Octob. 
14th. The Earl of Eſſex followed his Majeſty from Worceſter ; but the King, being leſs 


incumbered with baggage, gained ground, and might, poſlibly, have accompliſhed what 
he had in view, it his Majeſty, diſdaining to be purſued, had not turned back, and, on 
Sunday, October 23d, engaged the army of the Parliament, under the Earl of Eſſex, 
between Keinton and Edgehill in Warwickſhire, where both ſides claimed the victory, 
though neither had any great reaſon H]. He retired after this diſpute with his forces to 


War- 


formerly no good opinion. But, as the Earl of Claren- with (28). The Earl of Lindſey, with a pike in his 
don juſtly obſerves, it was much ſtranger that the hand, led on the main body of the army, in which 
Court ſhould make no difference in the puniſn ment f was the King's own regiment, encountered by the 
their offences, where there was {> wide a difference Lord General Eflex, who expoſed himſelt to all the 
between the perſons. The Earl of Holland held all that * danger that a battle could make, firſt leading on his 
he had by the favour and from the bounty of the Crown, * troop, then his own regiment of foot, and breathin 
which had raiſed him to what he was (25); w.ereas * courage into them, till, being diſſuaded by divers 
the Earl of Eſſex had received great diſobligations, and * from engaging himſelf too far, he returned to the 
even in reipect to his office of Lord Chan berlain, was * reſt of the army to draw them on. The chief regi- 
allowed to have done full as much favour to the Court * ments having begun the battle, Sir Philip Staple- 
in accepting his white ſtaff, as was expreſſed by con- ton, with a brave troop of gentlemen (which were 
{erring it on him, Yet there is ſomething very extra- * the General's life-guard, * commanded by him), 
ordinary, and at the ſame time nothing improbable, charged the King's regiment on their right flank 
in what the Noble Hiſtorian ſuggeſts, that the taking within their pikes, and came off without any great 
from him that white ſtaff, trivial as the circumſtance * hurt, though thoſe pikemen ſtoutly defended them- 
ſeems, was the true ſource of the Civil War. He * ſelves; and the muſqueteers, being good firemen, 
reaſons thus (26) : if the Kivg had excuſed the atten- played fiercely upon them. The battle was hot at 
dance of the Earl of }fſex, had fignitied to him ſo * that place, and ſo many of the King's fide ſlain, that 
much, and continued bim in his employment, he * the Parliament army began to be victorious there: 
would never have accepted the commithon to be Gere- they took the ſtandard-royal, the bearer, Sir Edward 
ral of the Parliament's army, from the punctuality of * Varney, being flain ; and the General, the Earl of 
his temper, and the conſideration of his being imme- * Lindſcy, fore wounded, was taken priſoner. Bat 
diately in the King's ſervice. If he would not have the ſame fortune was not in every part, for the 
accepted that commiſſion, there could have been no © King's right wing, led by Prince Rupert, charged 
army, tor it was chiefly his reputation that raiſed it, * fiercely upon the left wing of the other (conſiſting 
in which alſo Whitlocke agrees (27) ; and it no army * moſtly of horſe), and prevailed altogether, for the 
could have been raiſed, an agreement muſt have been * Parliament troops ran almoſt all away in that wing, 
made, which would have prevented all the misfortunes, and many of their foot companies, diſmayed wit 
miſchiefs, and miſeries, that afterwards enſued. their flight, fled all away before they had ſtood one 
H Though neither had any great reaſon.) Whoever charge. Colonel Eſſex being utterly forſaken by that 
looks for truth in Hiſtory, will find it difficult enough © whole brigade which he commanded, went himſelt 
to be met with in moſt caſes, but in none more viſibly into the van, where he performed excellent ſervice, 
than in the accounts given us of battles, where, gene- both by direction and execution, till, at the laſt, he 
rally ſpeaking, they rather diſcover the inclinations of was ſhot in the thigh, of which he ſhortly after died. 
the writer than the real ſtate of facts, which are alſo * Some part of their diſhear:ening was cauſed by the 
very difficult to be got at. In point of numbers the © revolt of their own ſide ; for Sir Faithful Forteſcue, 
armies were not very unequal: that of the Earl of * at the beginning of the fight, inſtead of charging the 
Eiſex would have been ſuperior in this reſpect io the * enemy, diſcharged his piſtol on the ground, and 
King's, if all his forces had been with him; but ſome © with his troop wheeling about, ran to the King's 
* army, to whom he had formerly given notice thereof 
* by his Cornet, The Parliament army had undoubt- 
* edly been ruined that day, and an abſolute victory 
gained on the King's fide, if Prince Rupert and his 
« purſuing troops had been more temperate in plun- 
« dering ſo untimely as they did, and had wheeled 
about to aſſiſt their diſtreſſed friends in other parts of 
* the army ; for Prince Rupert followed the chaſe to 
* Keynton town, where the carriages of the army were, 
* which they preſently pillaged, uſing great cruelty, 
© as was afterwards related, to the unarmed waggon- 
ers and labouring men, A great number of the fly- 
ing Parliament-ſoldiers were ilain in that chaſe, which 
© laſted two miles heyond Keynton, and ſo far till the 
* purſuers were forced to retire, having met with Co- 
6 


was in a manner over, On the other hand, if the King's 
army that engaged was actually more numerous, it was 
much worſe armed. A great part of it conſiſted of 
Welſhmen, who had nothing but pitchforks and cud- 
gels; but they came to their buſineſs with a good-will, 
and as they charged with the firſt, ſo ſuch as returned 
trom that field picked up arms fufficient to make a 
betier appearance when they were next called to action. 
It is certain that the King was the aggreſſor in this 
battle, trom a point of honour, that he would not be 
purſued, or rather, becauſe he accounted it a dangerous 
thing to continue bis march to London with ſuch a 
force in his rear. In reference to the perſonal beha- 
viour of the Earl of Eflex, what follows 1s the moſt 
jutt and the moſt particular of any that I have met 
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lonel Hampden, who marched with the other bri- 


(39) 
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Warwick, and from thence retutned, in obedience to the preſſing ſolicitations of the Par- 
liament, with as much diligence as it was poſſible, to London, where he was received 
with all the reſpe& and veneration poſſible. On the 7th of November he had the thanks 


of the Houſes given him in a very ſolemn reſolution, and a preſent beſides of five thouſand 


pounds (/). Theſe ceremonies were diſturbed by the approach of the King's army, 
which, having taken Reading, continued their march directly to London, Prince Rupert 
making himſelf maſter of Brentford, The Lord-General Eſſex went immediately to 
Turnham-Green, where he aſſembled his forces, which were greatly augmented by the 
timely arrival of the city trained-bands under the Earl of Warwick, who gave up his 
command as ſoon as he came to the army, which faced the King's troops all day, but 
ſuffered them, at length, to retire, without fighting (u). This was a tranſaction attended 
with much wonder on both fides. The Noble Hiſtorian ſays, that the Earl of Eſſex made 
the right uſe of the ſuperiority of his troops, by keeping them in order of battle, the 
major part of them being ſuch as he could not have relied on if he had engaged, but 
ſeems to blame the King for not attacking them (W); and Sir Philip Warwick is of the 
ſame opinion (x). On the other hand Whitlocke aſſures us, the King's army was in a 
very indifferent condition in all reſpects, and had not ammunition enough to have ſerved 
them for a briſk charge (). The beginning of the year 1643 was ſpent in a treaty, the 
Parliament having ſent Commiſhoners for that purpoſe to Oxford, and, at the requeſt of 
the King, enlarged the time originally allowed them to the 15th of April; and the 
very ſame day, the treaty breaking off abruptly, the Earl of Eſſex began his march with 
their army towards Oxford (z). It was the defire of ſome of the molt active men in the 
party, that the Earl might ſtrike at the root as they called it, that is, beſiege Oxford, 
and make himſelf maſter of the perſon of the King. But whether he found that imprac- 
ticable, or was not much inclined to that ſervice, ſo it was, that he turned off to Read- 
ing, which he inveſted on the 17th. Sir Arthur Aſton commanded in it for the King, 
with a garriſon of between three and four thouſand men ; but the town, being a long and 
irregular built place, would not admit of proper fortifications ; and beſides, the garriſon 
wanted powder to ſuch a degree, that, in ten days time it was ſurrendered ; and for this 
Colonel Richard Fielding, who made the capitulation, the Governor being wounded, was 
ſentenced at Oxford to loſe his head; but, however, he did not ſuffer (a). The articles 
granted by the Earl of Eſſex were but ill obſerved by his ſoldiers, of which he ſhewed 
his reſentment in a very high degree (5). After this ſucceſs great things were expected 
from him by the Parliament; but a ſickneſs which prevailed in his army, and its not 
being ſupplied ſo well as hitherto it had been, weakened him very much, and put it out 
of his power to do any thing of importance ; which ſo much irritated ſome of the leading 
men in Parliament, that they talked of removing him, and of giving the command to Sir 
William Waller ; but he being preſently after defeated at Rowndway-Down, an end was 


put to that ſcheme (c). The Lord-General Eſſex was not at all a ſtranger to what was 


(29) As appears 
by the relation 
ſent to Parlia- 
ment aſter the 
battle. 


hon ] 


(39) See War. 
wick's Memoirs. 


ſaid and thought of him at London; and, as he was a man of great plainneſs and ſince- 
rity, he was reſolved to leave them in no doubt as to what were his real intentions; and, 
therefore, wrote the Parliament a letter of ſo extraordinary a nature (d), that we have 
judged it neceſſary to inſert it in the notes [7]. While the Earl, with his army, quar- 

a tered 


* gade of the army that brought on the artillery.“ As 
to the King's (ſtandard, it was given by the General to 
bis Secretary, Mr. Chambers; from whom it was 
taken by one Captain Smiih, and carried back to the 
King, to whom the General intended to have reſtored 
it in Caſe it had not been thus recovered (29). The 
Parliament claimed the victory on account of their 
keeping the field of battle; for they ſtood all night 
upon the ſame ground where the King's army was 
drawn vp; and as to the King's title to the victory, it 
conſiſted in the taking of Banbury the next day, from 
whence it appears that great faults were committed on 
both ſides. Ik the Earl of Eſſex had marched to Ban- 
bury, the reputation of his arms had been much raiſed, 
which at that time was a thing of great conſequence z 
and if after the taking of Banbury the King bad 
marched to London, he would have reaped all the fruits 
of a victery whether he had it or not (30). 

[1] To inſert it in the notes.) We have in another 
place mentioned the diſpoſition of the Parliament at 
this juncture, when two parties, that agreed in nothing 
elſe, joined in preſſing the Earl to advance towards 
Oxſord, one defiring nothing ſo much as to make an 
end of the war; and the other, with equal paſſion, 
thirſtiog for the deſtruction of the King. TheLord 
General Eſſex knew, that the former was as much out 
of his power as the latter was diſtant from his wil. It 
was very much againſt his judgment that he advanced 


. to Tame, where the heat of the weather, and the 


"4 ow hs. mn 6 


marſhineſs of the ſoil, increaſed the diſiemper in his 
army, ſo that hundreds were diſabled in a day; yet 
he flill received the ſame preſſing meſſages from 
London, in anſwer to which he wrote tbe following 
letter (31). | 


Mr. Speaker, 


© I would have given you the true relation of the 
* ſkirmiſh on Sunday laſt, between ſome of the horſe 
and the enemy near Buckingham, but Sir Philip 
Stapleton and Colonel Goodwin being then upon the 
ſpot, I refer the relation thereof unto them. Since 


forces to Buckingham to maintain that place, and 
bring theſe parts into contribution, where the enemy 
ſtaid untill the army came within two miles of them, 
and then made baſte away towards Banbury, not- 
withſtanding they had perſuaded the people that they 
would not quit the place till they had beaten me our 
of the country. I then underſtanding that they were 
fled, held it not fit: to go to the town with my army; 
but ſent Culonel Middleton with ſome horſe to cleac 
that tuwn and coaſt 5 which they did, and then ad- 
viſed where to quarter with moſt conveniency for our 
a my, and moit ready for the enemy, the Queen's 
forces being like to join with them very ſuddenly : 
and that our army may the better ſerve the Parlia- 
meat and city, and counties adjacent, and be more 
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when, being informed that the King had ſent more 
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(-) Hiſt. of the 
Kebellion, 


p 322, 323. 


which prevailed amongſt them; and moſt of the Nobility, who had hitherto concurred 
with them, inclined now to the Earls opinion (7). At this juncture it appears, from 


(f/) Whitlocke's 
Mem. p. 71. 


(ce) Hiſt. of the 
Rehellion, 


p. 342- 


(5) Warwick's 
Memoirs p.262. 


DEVEREU X, (Rozzxr.) 


tered about Tame in Oxfordſhire, they ſuffered not a little by the continual enterprizes 
of Prince Rupert, who had a numerous body of horſe in their neighbourhood ; and his 
endeavours would, probably, have been more ſucceſsful againſt any other General than 
the Earl of Efſex, who was not only extremely vigilant, but alſo very ready to repair 
in perſon to any poſts that were attacked, by which he prevented the ill conſequences that 
would otherways have attended ſudden impreſſions (e). All his care, and all his courage, 
expreſſed in their ſervice, did not, however, entirely ſatisfy rhe Houſe of Commons; as, 
on the other hand, his Lordſhip was very far from being well pleaſed with that temper 


the beſt authority, that the King and the Earl of Eſſex were equally deſirous of putting 
an end to this unhappy war; and that each had it in his power, as well as will, to have 
accompliſhed this good defign, if both had not ſuffèf᷑ M hemſelves to be fatally diverted 
from their intentions, and thereby loſt an opportunity, like of which never offered 
itſelf to either of them any more (g) | The King, oven perſuaded by thoſe who had 
the leaſt knowledge even, and perhaps the leaſt affection for, his cauſe, having a better 
army than he had yet brought into the field, marched towards Glouceſter, which, on the 
roth of Auguſt, he inveſted (0). It had a numerous garriſon, commanded by Colonel 
Maſſey, who mide a vigorous and obſtinate reſiſtance, and this weakened the King's army 
exceedingly, which, without doubt, was leaſt fit for that ſervice. The city of London 
being greatly alarmed at the news of this fiege, which affected them in their trade for the 


| preſent, and gave them a bad proſpect of their ſecurity for the future, the Parliament 


(7) Ruſhworth's 
Collect. Vol. II. 
P ili. p. 291. 


( Codrington's 
Life of Robert 
Earl of Eſſex. 


(1) Ruſhworth's 
Collect. Vol. II, 
P. iii. p. 292. 


made an advantage of this diſpoſition in their own people, and, on the twenty-firſt of 
the ſame month, publiſhed au order, forbidding any ſhops to be opened til} Glouceſter 
was relieved (i). Ia order to effect this, all ways and means were practiſed to ſettle the 
mind of the General; and next, part of the London trained bands and auxiliaries were 
ordered to recruit his army; ſo that, on the 29th of the ſame month, the Earl of Eſſex 
marched from Ayleſbury with an army very little ſhort of twenty-thouſand men (). He 
proceeded with much caution, and though his motions were obſerved by General Wil- 
mot, with a great body of horſe, yet he carried his point, obliged the King to raiſe the 
fiege, entered Glouceſter in triumph September 15th, and, ſoon after, ſurprized Ciren- 
ceſter, where the King had two regiments of horſe, and very conſiderable magazines ON 


© ſafely ſupplied with money from London, and lie 
4 


moſt conveniently to join the forces with the Lord 
Gray in Northamptonſhire, I was adviſed to march 
to Great Brickhill, as the moſt fit place for all pur- 
poſes: the enemies chief ſtrength being in horſe, 
and this army neither recruited with horſe, arms, nor 
ſaddles, it is impoſſible to keep the counties from 
being plundered, nor to fight with them but when 
and where they liſt, we being forced when we move 
to march with the whole army, which can be but 
ſlowly, ſo that the counties muſt ſuffer much wrong, 
and the cries of poor people are infinite. If it were 
thought fit to ſend to his Majeſty, to have peace, 
with the ſettling of religion, the laws and liberties 
of the ſubject, and to bring unto juſt trial thoſe chief 
delinquents that have brought all this miſchief to 
both kingdoms ; and as my Lord of Briſtol ſpake 
once in Parliament, how we may be ſecured to have 
thoſe things performed hereafter : or elſe, if his Ma- 
jeſty ſhall pleaſe to abſent himſelf, there may be a 
day ſet down to put a period to all theſe unhappy 
diſtractions by a battle, which, when and where 
they ſhall chooſe, that may be thought any way 
indifferent, I ſhall be ready to perform that duty I 
owe you ; and the propoſitions to be agreed upon 
between his Majeſty and the Parliament, may be 
ſent to ſuch an indifferent place, that both armies 
may be drawn near the one to the other, that it 
© peace be not concluded, it may be ended by the 
© {word : no officers of the army to be of the committee, 
nor no intercourſe to be between them. 


1 
Great Brickhill, 
July 9, 1643. 
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© I am your aſſured friend, 


«ESSEX. 


XI] To either of them any more.) In order to ex- 
plain this matter thoroughly, which 1s in itſelf equally 
curious and important, we muſt obſerve, that factions 
ran very high both at Oxford and Weſtminſter ; yet 
thoſe who wiſhed well to the King and kingdom had 
the ſame views in both places, 4 is, were very de- 


5 


ſirous of ſeeing peace reſtored, and the conſtitution 
preſerved, by an agreement upon moderate terms. In 
order to this, the King was adviſed to publiſh the utmoſt 
conceſſions he was inclined to make, and to give the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances in his power with reſpect to their 
being conſtantly adhered to, and then to have marched 
with his army, which was in a very good condition, 
qirectly up to London; which, if he had done, favs 
Whitlocke (32), it is, believed he might have done his 
buſineſs ; but the King was: prevailed upon by the 
Lord Culpepper to undertake the ſiege of Glouceſter, 
which, by an obſtinate reſiſtance, ruined his army to 
ſuch a degree as he could never retrieve. Sir Edward 
Walker, who had the beſt opportunity of knowing the 
King's real intentions (34) in ſuch points, affirms, that 
he was afraid ever to comply with that advice, from 
an apprehenſion that there would be no reſtraining the 
licence of the ſoldiers, and that by concluding the war 
in this manner, he ſhould totally deſtroy his capital. 
But without determining auy thing as to the King's 


motive, certain it is that he lolt his opportunity, As 


to the Earl of Eflex, the zeal he ſhewcd for the good 
of the nation, and the authority he had by being at the 
head of the army, gave many of the Lords courage 
to ſpeak their minds frecly, aud to ſhew their diſtaſte 
to violent meaſures ; but finding they loſt ground in 
Parliament by the exorbitant ſtretches of power which 
the Houſe of Commons aſſumed to themſelves, and 


which the Republicans had with great addreſs trans- 


ferred to a Committee, where they had a conſtant ma- 
jority, the Lords propoſed to the Karl of Eſſex their 
retiring, with their friends in the Houſe of Commons, 
to him and the army for protection, which they judged 
muſt ſoon have brought thoſe who remained at Weſt— 
minſter to a compliance (34). The Earl thought this 
might prove a blemiſh to his honour, upon which the 
Lords, not thinking themſelves ſafe any longer where 
they were, withdrew into the King's quarters, Thus 
this opportunity was loſt of doing all that the Earl 
took up arms to do, while his and the King's antago- 
niſts, by conſidering nothing as juſt or unjuſt, but as 
it contributed to or claſhed with their views, brought 
their projects to bear, and the kingdom into contu- 
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DE VER E U X, (RokRRr.) 


His Lordſhip continuing his march into Berkſhire, Prince Rupert, with his horſe, in- 
commoded his rear very much; and the King, with his foot, being arrived near New- 
bury, the Earl found himſelf obliged to fight, which accordingly he did, on the 2oth of 
September, with very great reputation to himſelf, in rcſpe& both ro courage and con- 
duct; though, after all, it was but a drawn battle, or, if any, the King had the title to 
the victory; for by it ke opened a paſſage to London, if he had loſt no time in the pro- 
ſecution of that deſign, for which, it is ſuppoſed, he fought (n). But as he let flip this 
opportunity, ſo Effex improved that negligence, and, with great diligence and dexterity, 
marched to Reading, and from thence nearer London. His army being quartered at 
Windſor, and in the neighbourhood, the Earl, with ſome of the great officers, went to 
Loudon, where the Speaker came to compliment him at Efſex-Houſe, as did the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London, in their ſcarlet gowns z and his behaviour at Newbury 
fight was magnified to as high a degree as their eloquence could reach (2). The Earl 
atterwards returned to the army ; but, upon receiving orders to join Sir William Waller, 
he ſent for anſwer, That he beld ir not for their ſervice ; after which jealouſies daily in- 
creaſed, and, at laſt, a committee was appointed for recruiting and reforming the army, 
which gave him a great deal of diſtaſte (o) and uneaſineſs: yet his opinion, That he was 
bound in hocour to do nothing to the prejudice of thoſe who intruſted him, hindered him 
trom giving any countenance to the applications he received from the Lords and Com- 
mons aſſembled at Oxford; while thoſe in Parliament, who diſliked his conduct, took the 
neceſſary meaſures for curtailing his army, and making the forces he commanded inferior 
to thoſe at the head of which they had placed their own creatures (p). In the ſpring of 
the year 1644, the Earl of Eſſex, in obedience to the preſſing ſolicitations of his maſters, 
marched into Oxfordſhire, and, advancing to Abingdon, General Wilmot quitted the 
town upon his approach, and retired towards Oxtord, which gave him an opportunity of 
advancing within a mile of that place on one ſide, at the ſame time that Sir William Wal- 
ler, with his forces, came almoſt as near it on the other (q). The King was thought to 
be eſfectually blocked up in that city, and this ſituation of his equally alarmed his own 
friends and the enemies of the Earl of Eſſex. One of the King's Privy-Council appre- 
nended bis ſituation to be ſo deſperate, that he adviſed him to render himſelf into the 
hands of Eſſex; to which the King anſwered, It was polſible be might fall into Eſſex's hands, 
but it ſhould be when he was dead (r). On the other hand, the inveterate party in the Par- 
liament apprehended nothivg ſo much as that this might really happen; and therefore 
they wrote a ſhort and peremptory letter, directing him, in caſe of any application of that 
kind, to do nothing without their orders (s). The King, on the 29th of May, quitted 
Oxford in the duſk of the evening, marched all night between the two armies, and got 
ſafe out of their reach (7). Upon this the Earl of Eſſex ſent Waller orders to follow him, 
as having a lighter body of troops. About this he made ſome ſcruples, but the Earl in- 
fiſting upon his orders, Waller, at length, obeyed, but complained to the Parliament, 
who wrote in very quick terms to the Lord-General, who ſubſcribed his anſwer, Your in- 
nocent, though ſuſpected, ſervant (u). He then marched into Dorſetſhire, where he took 
Weymouth, and relieved Lyme ; while the King, in the mean time, with great addrels, 
gave Waller the flip, and returned to Oxford on the twenty-firſt of June, where in a 
mort time he aſſembled an army of ten thouſand men, and, gaining ſome advantage over 
Waller, followed the Earl of Efſex into the Weſt, where all the forces he then had were 
(). By the perſuaſion of Lord Roberts, who believed he had a great interelt in Corn- 
wall, Eſſex was engaged to march thither, where, by degrees, the King drove him to the 
ſca, and ſhut him up in ſuch a manner, that he could neither tell how to fight, or find 
any thing for his ſoldiers to eat. In this fituation the King wrote him a very kind let- 
ter, with propolals for a treaty, which he rejeſted, as he had done a propoſal of the 
ſame ſort from the King's officers, aſſigning, as his reaſon, that he had no authority (x). 
In theſe deſperate circumſtances his horſe, under the command of Sir William Balfour, 
brcke through, or rather ſlipped by, the King's army, and, on the firſt of September, the 
Earl of Effex, with a few of the officers he moſt eſteemed, embarked at Foy, and eſcaped 
to Plymouth, leaving his foot under Major-General Skippon, who ſubmitted to be dil- 
armed, gave up their artillery and ammunition, and were conducted through the King's 
quarters into thoſe of the Parliament (y). The Earl himſelf quickly embarked on board 
a man of war, and returned to London, where he was received with all outward marks of 
reſpect and eſteem (3); which gave him, however, but very little ſatisfaction LJ. In 


the 


[LI But -wery little ſatisfaftion.) We have very 
full accounts ot the ſtate and ceremony with which the 
Lord General was received by the Parhament, who 
were extremely well pleaſed with his ſending them the 
letters written him by the King's officers, and by his 
Majeſty himſelf, on the ſubject of peace. Perhaps ſome 
amongſt them were the more ceremonious, as thinking 
they bad him now in their power; and that, undex- 


ſtanding as they did the art of raiſing money, and oblig- 
Vol. V. 


ing the people to pay for a rod to ſcourge themſelves, 
he might at length be laid aſide like an old ſtaff, now 
they found their ſtrength 1acreaſe, though at their firſt 
ſetting out they were not able to move without lean- 
ing upon him. As for the Earl, he was very ſenſible 
of their former treatment, concerning which a Noble 
writer gives us a free and tull detail, which cannot but 
prove faiisfuatory to the reader, Having meutioned 
ihe Eail's detaching Sir Witham Waller after the King, 
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DE VE R E UX, (Rontr.) 


the month of October, the armies under the Earl of Manches ſter and Sir Wilfam Waller 
having joined, the Earl of Effex went down again, to put himſelf at the head of that ar- 


my which was intended to attack the King in his return from the Weſt to Oxford (a), 
Great preparations were made for that purpoſe, and great expectations there were at Lon- 
don of the event; but, before this could be accompliſhed, the Earl of Effex tell fick 
upon which a Committee of Lords and Con mons were appointed to viſit him, and to x- 
preſs the affection of both Houſes to him; but, if we may judge from what Whitlo-ke 
has written upon this ſubject, there was ſomething more in the matter, and they were 


inſt ructed to make him a compliment of another kind (5) AT]. 


while he marched weſtward himſelf, contrary to the 
route that had been laid down for him, he proceeds 
thus (35): * Accordingly he gave that account to the 
Parliament and Committee of the two kingdoms, 
* with his deſue of their directions. They were ſo 
* mad to ſee themſelves defeated of their plot, that 
they would not, for many days, return him any an- 
+ {wer at all, His difobedience us blown up and trum- 
« peted about by them and their agents: ſome of 
* whom did not ſtick to fay, It were better my Lord 
ot Efſex and his Whole army were lot and ruined, 
than the Parliament not obeyed, and that by their 
* conſents, he nor his army ſhould be looked aſter or 
* cared for more; a maxim they have forgotten now, 
ij the caſe of Sir Thomas Fairfax and his army's not 
diſobedience, but open rebellion ; but they were as 
good as theit words then, and did moſt maliciouſly, 
« wiltully, and treacherouſly (as to the Parliament's 
* cauſe, which they ſeemed to be zealous in) ſuffer 
* General and army to be loſt, and the whole weſt left 
© farther out of the Parliament's reach than at any tine 
« before. Sir Arthur Haſlerigg poſted up to London, 
* breathing out nothing but ruin and deſtruQion to the 
© Earl of Eſlex, ſpoke it out in the hearing of ſeveral 
« perſons, that he would ruin him, or be ruined him- 
« ſelf, His ma ice and violence was ſo great at the 
Committee of the two kingdoms, where he and his 
« party were prevalent, that a report was thence 
brought down to the Houſe of Commons, by which 
Sir William Waller was taken off from following the 
King; and by that means the King was left at li- 
© berty to bend his whole force for the Weſt, after my 
. 
« 


Lord of Eſſex, which he preſently did. At laſt they 
leit my Lord of Eſſex at liberty to proceed in that 
* Weſtern expedition, but with a reſolution tu let him 
« periſh, He takes in Weymouth, and ſome other 
towns, goes on as far as Cornwall, whither the King's 
forces follow him at the heels, cut off all proviſion 
from him, preſs upon him exceedingly, and put 
him to very great ſtreights. He engaged in a coun- 
try encloſed with deep ditches and ſtrong fences, 
that he could neither break through nor march 


away; but ſends letter upon letter, meſſenger upon 


« 

- 

« 

* 

4 

0 

o 

* mettenger, to the Parliament, repreſenting his con- 
dition, and how ealy it was, with a ſmall torce ſent 
* yupou tie back of the King's army, it but only a 
* good party of horſe, to ſtop their proviſions, and turn 
* the tables, ſtreighten them, and free him, than 
* which ceriainly nothing had been more eaſy, and 
* would bave ſaved the kingdom a maſs of treaſure, 
and thouſands cf good men's lives, which the con- 
© t nuance of the war, after that time, did coſt. But 
* our mailers did not deſire then to ſee the war at an 
© end: they had not the ſword in thoſe hands they 
would have it, for to break the King's forces, well 
* knowing they muſt then have had a peace, and ſuch 
a peace as had carried with it an eſtabliſhment of the 
King's government, a keeping up the Nobility and 
* Gentry : all things muſt have returned into their 
« ptoper channel; and the ſecurity of the Parliament 
© and kingdom being provided for, the law of the land 
* muſt have taken place, their arbitrary empire been 
at an end, and their deſign wholly defeated. There- 
fore my Lord of Eſſex mult not be relieved, but ſa- 
« crificed to their ambition; the King's army muſt be 
vet preſerved, to give them a colour to new model 
* theirs, and put the power into the baſe hands of 
their creatures, which ſhould keep the kingdom in a 
« perpetual bondage; and though they ended the war 
with the King, yet never made peace, but continued 
to grind the faces, and break the backs of the 
people, with taxes and free quarters, to maintain au 

2 


However that might 
be, 


© army when no enemy was left: in a word, they go- 
vern by the ſword ; the height of ail miſery and Ha- 
very any land can undergs ? 

[M] 4 compliment of another kind.) Whoever con- 
fiders the paſlage cited in the former note, will very 
calily diſcern what temper the dominant party were in 
with reſpect to the Fail of Eſſex. He had ſt l indeed 
the title of General, and they were not deiiro.'s he 
ſhould have any more. This was the return they made 
him whoſe reputation had firſt raiſed them an army: 


that was a work which he only could do, but they 


were now entering upon works which they very well 
knew he neither could nor would do. This meſtage 
to him therefore had an outward form of civility ( 26), 
but withal an inward mixture of reproach : the former 
ſerved :o amuſe the people who had a high reverence 
for the General, the latter was to prevent his oh- 
ſtructing their deſigns, Whitlocke gives this cautious, 
and yet very intelligible account, of that Janus-faced 
compliment; for it is obſervable that theſe three Earl's 
of Eſſex were made unhappy by their virtues, flattered 
out of their reaſon, and exalted to the higheit honours 
by thoſe that meant to make their fall the greater, 
But let us hear Whitlocke (37): The Houſes being 
* intormed that the Lord General was not well, and 
ſtayed behind the army, they ſent a Commintee of 
the Lords and Commons to viſit him, and to expreſs 
the affections of both Houſes to him. This was not, 
as was given out, a piece of couriſhip, but I think 
real, and there was cauſe enough that it ſhould be 
ſo, the General having fo highly deſerved from 
them. Yet there were ſome had deſigns againſt him, 
and were deſirous to remove him from his command, 
becauſe they were jealous that he was too much in- 
clined to peace, and favouring of the King and his 
party, I think I knew as much of his mind as others 
did, and always obſerved him with for peace, yet 
not upon any diſhonourable or un uſt terms. He was 
a lover of Monarchy and Nobility, which he ſuſ- 
pected ſome deſigned to deſtroy, together with Gen- 
try, Miniſtry, and Magiſtracy, which humour began 
then to boil up; bat he reſolved to ſupport them, 
and wanted not advice to that end. But the jealou- 
ſies upon him who was a moſt taithtul and gallant 
man, and ſervant to the publick, gave him great 
trouble in his thoughts; and they did work to high 
with his enemies, that ſome gave out he was by pri- 
vate intimation to forbear engaging ia this ſervice, 
and for certain he was not in u.“ : 


E re, a LT., 


C. 


*.* [To this Article only a few Additions will be 
found to be neceſlary. The refinement of the noble 
hiſtorian, Lord Clarendon, as related in note [G], is 
carried ſo far, that it can ſcarcely avoid exciting a 
ſinile on the face of an intelligent reader. According 
to his Lordſhip, the taking of the white ſtatf from the 


Earl of Eſſex was the true ſource of the civil war. 


But Lord Clarendon's reaſoning on the ſubject will not 
ſtand the teſt of a ſevere examination, It is true, that 
in the order of Divine Providence, there is a wondertul 
concatenation of events, and that the greateſt revolu- 
tions may be eſſentially connected with circumliances 
apparently very trivial, Bat this argument will not 
apply, with any peculiar propriety, to the preienc 
caſe. It can never be rationally believed, that the 
civil war would not have taken place if the Earl of 
Eſſex had retained his office of Lord Chamberlain. 


That war was founded on cauſes too mighty, and on. 


diſpoſitions too much agitated and enflained, 10 have 
been prevented by the Earl's maintaining fome con- 
nection with the Court. If he had refuled the com- 


mand 


(36) Puch- 

wort'y 's Coed. 

Vol. 11. P. ii, 
720. 
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be, certain it is, that, when the Parliament army ſurrounded the King's, who was much 
inferior in ſtrength; in the town of Newbury, and attacked him on the 25th of the 
month laſt mentioned, the Earl of Effex was not in that action, which the Parliament 
called a victory; but the King made a good retreat, put his artillery into Dunnington— 
Caſtle, and, about a week after, having recruited his forces, marched thither, and brought 
off his train. After this engagement the Earl of Effex gave orders for flighting New- 
bury, with which the Parliament was much offended (c). On his return to London he 
found things in great confuſion, and, which was not a little extraordinary, his two rivals, 
the Earl of Mancheſter and Sir William Waller, as much diſſatisfied as himſelf, and, in 
point of truſt and confidence, exactly in the ſame ſituation that he was (4). The Earl, 
however, was very ſenſible of the hand that principally hurt him, and had formed a re- 
ſolution of being too quick for him. In order to this he held a Council at Eſſex-houſe, 
at which were preſent the Chancellor of Scotland, and the reſt of the Scots Commiſſion. 
ers, Mr. Denzil Holles, Sir Philip Stapleton, and other friends of the Earl, and to which 
Serjeant Maynard and Mr. Whitlocke were invited (e). The point there debated was, 
the attacking Lieutenant-General Cromwell in Parliament, as an incendiary z which was 
very fully and clearly opened by the Lord Chancellor Loudon ; and the members of the 
Houſe of Commons, who were preſent, were very hearty in the deſign, and thought it 


mand of the Parliament army, ſome other perſon 
would have been found for that purpoſe 3 and, con- 
ſidering the temper of the times, men would not have 
been wanting to enliſt themſelves in a conteſt in which 
they imagined their deareſt rights to be concerned, 

The Earl of Eſſex's ſpeech and proteſtation at the 
head of his army, on the twenty-fourth of September, 
1642, ſhall here be inſerted, as being little known, 
and reflecting konour on his character. | 


C Cela and Fellow Soldiers, 


© Ye are at this time aſſembled for the defence of 
* his Majeſty, and the maintenance of the true Proteſ- 
tant Religion, under my command: I ſhall therefore 
delire you to take notice what I, that am your Gene- 
ral, ſhall, by my honour, promiſe to pertorm to- 
wards you, and what I ſhall be forced to expect that 
you ſhall perform towards me. 
© I do promiſe, in the ſight of Almighty God, that 
I ſhall undertake nothing but what ſhall tend to the 
advancement of the true Proteſtant Religion, the 
ſecuring ot his Majeity's Royal Perſon, the mainte- 
nance of the juſt privilege of Parliament, aud the 
liberty and property of the ſubject ; neither will I 
engage any of you into any danger, bur (though for 
many reaſons I might forbear) I will in my own 
perſon run an equal hazard with you; and either 
bring you off with honour, or (if God have ſo de- 
creed) tall with you, and willingly become a ſacri- 
lice for the preſervation of my country. 
* Likewiſe i do promiſe, that my ear ſhall be open 
to hear the complaint of the pooreit of my ſoldiere, 
though againſt the chiefeſt of my officers ; neither 
ſhall his greatneſs, if juſtly taxed, gain any privilege; 
but I ſhall be ready to execute jultice againſt ail, from 
the greateſt to the leaſt, 
* Your pay ſhall be conſtantly delivered to your 
commanders ; and if default be made by any officer, 
give me timely notice, and you {hall find ſpeedy 
redreſs. 
* This being performed on my part, I ſhall now de- 
clare what 1s your duty toward me, which I muſt 
likewiſe expect to be carefully performed by you. 
* I ſhall defire all and every officer to endeavour, 
by love and afable carriage, to command his ſol- 
diers ; ſince what is done Br fear, is done unwil- 
lingly ; and what is unwillingly attempted, can never 
proſper, | 
* Likewiſe it is my requeſt, that you be careful in 
the exerciſing of your men, and bring them to uſe 
their arms readily and expertly, and not to buly 
them in praCtiting the ceremonious forms of militaty 
diſcipline; only let them be well-inſtructed in the 
neceſſary rudiments of war, that they may know to 
fall on with ditcretion, and retreat with care; how 
to maintain their order, and make good their 
ground, 
* Allo I do expect that all thoſe who have volun- 
tarily engaged themſelves in this ſetvice, ſhould an- 


* ſwer my expectation in the performance of theſe en- 
* luing articles ; | 
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© 1, That you willingly and chearfully obey ſuch as, 
* by your owa election, you have made commanders 
over you, 
© 2. That you take ſpecial care to keep your arms 
at all times fit for ſervice, that upon all occaſions you 
may be ready, when the ſignal ſhall be given, by 
the ſound of drum or trumpet, to repair to your 
colours; and fo to march upon any ſervice, where 
and when occaſion ſhall require, 
© 3. That you bear yourſelves like ſoldiers, with- 
out doing any ſpoil to the inhabitants of the country: 
ſo doing you ſhall gain love and friendſhip, where 
otherwiſe, you will be hated and complained of; and 
I, that ſhould protect you, ſhall be forced to puniſh 
you according to the ſeverity of law. 
4. That you accept and reſt ſatisfied with ſuch 
quarters as ſhall fall to your lot, or be appointed you 
by your Quarter-maſter, 


* 5. That you ſhall, if appointed for centuries or 


perdues, faithfully diſcharge that duty ; for, upon 
tail hereof, you are ſure to undergo a very ſevere 
* cenſure, | 

© 6, You ſhall forbear to profane the Sabbath, either 
by being drunk, or by unlawful gaines ; for whoſo- 
ever ſhall be found faulty mult not expect to paſs un- 
« puniſhed, 

* 7. Whoſoever ſhall be known to neglect the feed- 
ing of his horſe with neceſſary provender, to the 
end that his horſe be diſabled or unfit for ſervice ; 


impriſonment, and afierwards be caſhiered as un- 
worthy the name of a ſoldier. 

© 8, That no trooper, or other ef our foldiers, 
ſhall ſuffer his paddee to feed his horſe in the corn, 
or to ſteal men's hay ; but ſhall pay every man for 


hay 64. day and pight, and tor oats 25s. the buſhel. 
And, laſtly, — 25 


* 9. That you avoid cruelty ; for it is my defire 
rather to ſave the lives of thouſands than to kill one, 
fo that it may be done without prejudice, 


* Theſe things faithfully performed, and the juſtice 
of our cauſe truly confidered, let us advance with a 
religious courage, and willingly adventure our lives 
in the defence of the King and Parliament (38.)? 


It was probably an obedience to theſe orders that 
enabled the Parliamentary army to acquire a popularity 
which the Royal army did not always attain, 


As to the ſuſpicion of the Earl of Eſſex's having 
been poiſoned, it can only be regarded as one of the 
many growundieſs ſurmiſes which were long entertained 
with regard to the deceaſe of eminent perions, eſpecially 
if their deaths were ſudden. Different accounts have 
been given of the Earl's death. Some have aſcribed 
it to an apoplexy; but Ludlow, who was probably 
well informed, ſays that it was occaſioned by his having 
over-heated hinifeif in the chace of a ſtag in Windſor 


Foreſt (39). 
R. 


might 


the party, for the ſaid defuulr, ſhall ſuffer a month's - 
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DE VE RE UX, (Romar.) D'EWES. 


mipht be executed with all the ſuceeſs that could be deſired (7). But the two Lawyers, 
though they pretended to be no friends to Cromwell, threw cold water upon the project, 
and repreſented it in ſuch a light as intimidated the Scots Commiſſioners, and ſo the mat- 
ter ended, at leaſt there; but Whitlocke owns, that the conſultation came to the know- 
edge of Cromwell, who treated Maynard and himſelf the better for it, and, no doubr, 
hated the Farl of Effex for it ſo much the more (g). The Selt-denying Ordinance, by 
which all the Members in both Houſes were to be deprived of their commands, was, by 
this time, brought into Parliament; and though it made a flow paſſage through the 
Houſe of Lords, yet it was at laſt carried, Sir Thomas Fairfax fixed upon to be the 
new Geneftal, and the clauſe for the ſecurity of the King's perſon left out of his commit- 
ſion; which was a plain indication of what was to follow, and ot the true deſign of new 
modelling the army (). On the 2d of April, 1645, the Earl of Eſſex ſurrendered his 
commiſſion, but not without ſome viſible marks of diſcontent (7). It was then thought 
proper to reduce a part of the troops that had ſerved under bim, and that too without 
paying them; to which ſome of the horſe quartered in Hertfordſhire were not willing to 
ſubmit, and the friends of the new model propoſed, as the ſhorteſt method, to cut 
them to pieces. Mr. St. John alſo wrote a letter to the Committee of Hertfordſhire, to 
excite the people to fall upon them; but thele extremities were prevented by the Earl 
of Eſſex's interpofing, and prevailing upon them to acquieſce (e). In the beginning of 
December, the fame year, the Parliament voted, that the Earl of Eſſex ſhould be made a 
Duke (/), as they had formerly voted him ten thouſand pounds a year; but he had no 
benefit by theſe votes, nor was there any great care taken for the payment of his arrears. 
It is generally allowed, that, after he laid down his command, he began to have different 
apprehenſions of things, and to have been very deſirous of preventing thoſe miſeries that 
he plaivly ſaw were coming upon theſe nations. His intereſt and credit were to the laſt 
very great, and ſome have thought, if he had lived longer, that he would have endea- 
voured to have exerted them for the public ſervice (©). But, being ſeized with a ſudden 
and violent illneſs, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon, he died greatly lamented, at Eſſex- 
houſe in the Strand, September 14th, 1646 (=). The Parliament directed a public funeral 
for him, which was performed, with great ſolemnity, on the 22d of October following, in 
the Abbey-Church of St. Peter, Weltminſter (o), when Mr. Richard Vines preached his 
funeral ſermon to a very great audience, compoled of perſons of very great diſtinction; 
and the number would certainly have been much larger, if the Parliament had not made 
an order, that neither his brother the Marquis of Herttord, nor any who had borne arms 
for the King, ſhould be preſent at that ceremony (p). Such was the end of this Great 
Man, in whom the title of Eſſex became extinct, and whoſe virtues deſerved that his 
memory ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity with greater care and attention than had been 
hitherto paid to it, and which we have endeayoured to accomplith. 


D*'EWES (Sir SymonDs), Knight and Baronet, an accurate Hiſtorian, a judicious 
Critick, an eminent Antiquary, an inquifitive ſearcher into many different branches of 
ſcience, and a communicative friend, as well as generous patron of learned men (a). He 
was deſcended from a very antient family in the Low-Countries, his anceſtors retiring 
hither very early (6), and acquiring a very conſiderable ſettlement in the county of Sut- 
folk ; by which he was born to a large paternal eſtate, and was well-allied in that county, 
as may be proved from indubitable authorities [A]. He was the fon of Paul D Ewes, 
Eſq. by his wite Cecily, daughter and fole heireſs of Richard Symonds, of Coxden in the 
county of Dorſet (c). He drew his earlieſt breath, as himſelf informs us, at the ſeat of 
his grandfather before- mentioned, December 18th, 1602 (d): and, having acquired the 
firſt tincture of letters in his father's houſe, the pregaancy of his parts became fo appa- 
rent, that, in the fixteenth year of his age, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
and entered a Fellow-Commoner there, of St. Jobn's College, under the tuition of the 
famous Dr. Richard Holdiworth, July the gth, 1618 (e). It does not appear either 
how long he remained there, or whether he took any degree : but this 1s very certain, 
that, in return for the great acquiſitions he made in that celebrated ſeat of the Muſes, he 
preſerved a filial reverence for the place, and expreſſed ſo warm a concern for its repu- 


tation, as ſeems to have expoſed him to the reſentment of ſome peeviſh writers, who cannot 


4] As may be proved from indubitable authorities.) the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI. He mar- 
In che pat iſh church of St. Michael Baffiſhaiv, there was, ried Alice Ravenſcroft, by whom he left iſſue, as ap- 
in one of the windows, a beautiful repreſentation of a pears from his will (2), four ſons, Gerard, James, Pc- 
man in compleat armour, and his wife's portraiture ter, and Andrew. His cleft fon, Gerard D'lwes, 


on the other ſive, which, by the inſcription, appeared 
to have been in memory of Adrian D'Ewes, a lineal 
delccudant hom the very antient and noble family of 
Des Ewes, Lords of the diſtrict of Keſtell in the duchy 
of Gueldres, who retired hither upon the breaking out 
of wars in that country (t). He died of the ſweating 
licknels in the month of July 1551, having lived under 


lies buried in the ifle of Upminſter church in Effex, 
having been Lord of the manor of Gains, alias Up- 
minſter. He died April 12, 1591, leaving by his wie, 
Grace Hinde, a ſon, Paul D*Ewes, Eſq; aud a da gh- 
ter Alice, who married William Lathom, Eg; wha 
repurchaſed this manor of Gains, 4 Upianiniter, 


which he had fold to his father-in-law (3). 
| bear 
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bear that any notions ſhould be queſtioned, and much leſs contradicted, which they have 


once embraced, or in favour of which they have thought fit to declare (f). His inclina- (F)SecHearne's 
tions to collect the beſt materials, for the forming a correct and complete Hiſtory of Great 


Britain, ſhewed themſelyes very early, ſince he aſſures us himſelf, that he began to put \ 
his deſign in execution when he was not above eighteen years of age (g). 


He was no leſs 


ſtudious in preſerving the hiſtory of his own times, ſetting down carefully the beſt ac- 


counts that he was able to obtain of every memorable tranſaction at the time it happened 


G); an inſtance or two of which, and thoſe very curious in their kind, the reader will find 
in the notes BJ. This laudable diſpoſition, in ſo young a man; recommended him to 
the eſteem and acquaintance of perſons of the firſt rank in the Republick of Letters, and 
amongſt theſe to the celebrated Sir Robert Cotton, who introduced him liktwiſe to the 
famous Mr. Selgen (i); which circumſtances we learn from himſelf, together with the 
opinion he entertained of theſe great men, which the reader will not probably think un 


worthy of his notice [ C}). 


In the year 1626 he married Anne, danghter to Sir William 


Clopton of Eſſex, who, though very young, was an exquiſite beauty, and, though his 
paſſion ſeems to have increaſed for her, after ſhe became his wife, to a degree of extra- 


[B] The reader will find in the notes.) Tn order to 
juſtify what has been aſſeried in the text, it will be 
ſufficient to produce two paſſiges from our author's 
work ; one of which ſhall be his deſcription of the gieat 
favourite Buckingham, when he was riſing in his for- 
tunes; and the other, his ſuccint d-tail of Prince 
Charles's voyage to Spain. As to the firſt, having de- 
ſcribed the tilting in the preſence of the French Em- 
baſſador, brother to the great favourite of Lewis XIII, 
the Conſtable Luynes, on Monday January 8, 1620-21, 
in the Tilt-Yard over-againit Whitehall, he proceeds 
thus (4) : After this, moſt of the tilters, except the 
Prince, went up to the French Lords in a large 
upper room of he houſe, ſtanding at the lower end 
of the Tilt-Yard, and I crowding in after them, 
and ſecing the Marquis of Buckingham diſcourſing 
with two or three — Monficurs, 1 joined to 
them, and molt earneſtly viewed him for about half 
an hour's ſpace at the leaſt, which I had opportu- 
nity the more eaſily/to accompliſh, becauſe he ſtood 
all that time he talked barcheaded. I ſaw every, 
thing in him full of delicacy and handſome features, 
yea his hand and face ſeemed the more accompliſhed, 
becauſe the French Monſieuts that had inveſted him 
were very ſwarthy hard- favoured men. That be was 
afterwards an in ſtrument of much miſchief both at 
home and abroad, is ſo evicent upon record as no 
man can deny, yet this I do ſuppoſe proceeded ra- 
ther from ſome jeſuited incendiaries about him, than 
from his own nature, which his very countenance pro- 
miſed to be affable and gentle.” The ſecond paſſage 
is this (5): 

* February 1622-23, there happened on Monday 

the 17th day of this month, ſo ſtrange an accident 

as future ages will ſcarcely believe it; for Charles 

Prince of Wales began his journey from London into 
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Spain on Monday the 17th day of February, with 


* 

4 

. 

« 

© the beloved Marquis cf Buckingham, Sir Francis 
« Cottington, and Mr, Endymion Forter, only in his 
© company, who, beſides the King himſelt, were the 
only men acquainted with the Prince's reſolution. 
Their going was fo ſecreily carried, as none I be- 
* lieve knew of it in England till they were landed in 
* Francez through which kingdom they paſled by 
« poſt-horſe into Spain. The journey was thought 10 
* dangerous, being above eleven hundred Engliſh 
* miles by land, beſides the croſſing the ſeas between 
© Dover and Calais, as all men were generally enſadded 
© at the adventure, often wiſhing it had been better 
© adviſed upon, although all knew the Spaniards durſt 
* do the Prince no harm, ſo long as his royal filter 
and her illuſtrious offspring ſurvived. Soon after 
* followed the Lord Hayes, Eail of Carliſle, and 
© paſſed into France, to excuſe to that King the 
* Prince's ſudden and ſecret paſſing through his King- 
dom without giving him a viſit. All men now touk 
Dit tor granted, that the Prince's marriage with the 
* Infanta Maria, the King of Spaia's filter, was con- 
* cluded on, and thai he went over only to conſummate 
Wit; no man imagining that he would take up ſuch a 
* refolution upon uncertainties, e'pecially occaſioning 
* {o vaſt an unnece ſſary expence, at a time when the 
King's wants preſſed him much. But God, whoſe 
* decree binds Princes as well as peaſants, had other- 


Vol. V. 


wiſe diſpoſed; ſo as our royal ſuitor arriving at Ma- 
drid in Spain on Friday the -7,th of March, about 
thiee weeks after his departure from London, and 
taking ſhip for his return into England on the 43th 
of September then next enſuing, ſtayed in Spain 
about ſeven months, in all which time he ſeldom ſaw 
or ſpake with the Spaniſh Princeſ-, nor could ever 
receive a fair and ſingere denial from her brother, 
although her marriage h d been abſolutely diſpoſed 
of by her father's laſt Wi-! and Teftament, he be- 
queathing her to Ferdinand, ſon and heir of Fer- 
dinand II, the Emperor of Germany, who after- 
wards did accordingly eſpouſe her.“ 

[C] Unwerthy of his notice.] Before we give the 
reader this paſlage, it may not be amils to obſerve, 
that our author's journal was entirely made for his own 
private uſe and advantage, and ſeems to have been 
written purely for the ſecuring ſuch of his own thoughts 
as he was deſirous to review, and for preſerving ſuch 
informations as he received upon his enquiries (6); and 
as he had not any intention, or perhaps the leaſt fore- 
ſight, that theſe notices of his might be made publick, 
ſo nothing contained in them ought to be conſidered as 
any way derogatory from the reputation of thoſe of 
whom he ſpeaks. We will now proceed to the re- 
marks made by our author. * On Tueſday Septem- 
ber 28. 1624, going, as I frequently uſed, to viſit 
Sir Robert Cotton, England's prime Antiquary, I 
there met Mr. John Selden of the Inner Temple, a 
man of deep knowledge, and almoſt incomparable 
learning, as his many publiſhed works do ſufficiently 
witne!s, with whom Sir Robert, our joint-triend, 
brought me acquainted, and we held ever aftera good 
outward correſpondence; but both of them being 
more learned than pious, I never ſought alter, or ever 
attained, unto any great entireneſs with them, yet 
I had much more familiarity with Sir Robert Cotton 
than with Mr. Selden, being a man excetdingly putt 
up wich the apprehenſion of his own abilities.“ 

We ought likewiſe to conſider, that in thoſe indu- 
ſtrious times, it was the cuſtom, among{ ſuch eminent 
perſons as had an opportunity of attaining extenſive in- 
telligence, to commit almoſt every thing to writing. 
Thus the learned and judicious Earl of Clarendon wrote 
his own life (7) at large, out of which he drew a great 
part of his materials tor his excellent Hiſtory, Mr. 
Whitlocke, in like manner, digeſted what occurred 10 
bim moſt worthy of notice into that large work of his, 
which has been ſince publiſhed; and as different men 
have difterent ſentiments, ſo it may not be amiſs to 
quote here a paſſage of his relating to Mr. Sclden (8). 

Divers members of both Houles, whereof 1 was 
© one, were members of the Aſſembly of Divines, and 
© had the ſame liberty with the Divines, to fit and de- 
* bate, and give their votes in any matter which was 
in conſideration amongſt them. In which debates 

Mr. Selden ſpake admirably, and confuted divers cf 
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them in their own learning. And ſometimes -when 

they had cited a text of Scripture to prove their aſſer- 

tion, he would tell them, Perhaps in your little pocket 

Bibles with gilt leaves (which they would often pull 
© out and read) the tranſlation may be thus, but the 
Greek, or the Hebrew, ſignifies thus and thus; and 
* ſo would totally ſilence them,” 
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vagance, 


169 


Sprotti Chronica, 


240. 
Nicolſon's Hiſ- 
torical Library, 
P. i. p. 154 


(g) See this datꝰ 


fixed in note 
[D]. 


(hb) But he ſeems 
to have correct- 
ed and enlarged 
thoſe accounts 
afterwards. 


(:) Life of Sir 
Symonds 
D'Ewes, 

fol. 78. 6. 
Fuller's Wor- 
thies, Suſſex, 
p. 711. 


(6) This appears 
plainly from 
ſeveral of the 
author*: reflec» 
tions npon the 
facts ſet down 
in his lite. 


(7) See the ad- 
vertiſenient 
prefixed to his 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
bellion, in ons 
Vol. in fo!. 
Oxon. 1732. 


(8) Whitlocke's - 
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) Life of Su 
Symonds 
D'Ewes, 

fol. 91 6. 943. 
97 4. ichab; 
103 4. ; 


{?) He tells us 
ſo himſelf in his 
Preface, 


(n) Full=r's 
\Warthies, Suf- 
folks p. 74. 


("). Uſher's Let- 
ters, p. 496. 


() Vita Guliel. 
Camdeni a 
Thom. Smitho, 
4to, 69 t. p. xlv. 


(% Thom, 
Hearne in Præ- 
fat. Lib. Nic. 
Scaccirii, r. x. 
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vagance (H, yet it did not hinder him from proſecuting his ſtudies with equal vigour and 
diligence ; inlomuch that, when he was little more than thirty years of age, he had, with 
infinite care and labour, finiſhed that large and accurate work 1); which contributes not 
a little to explain the moſt important tranſaftions ot one of the molt glorious reigns in 
our Hiſtory, but will likewiſe ſerve to tranſmit his own name and memory with luſtre to 
poſterity D.. In 1639 we find him High-Sheriff of the county of Suffo k. (n), having 


been ſome time before knighted. 


The ſame year, having occafion to write to Archbiſhop 


Uſher, he mentioned that Hiſtory of Great Britain, in making collections for which he 
had already ſpent upwards of twenty, and, in the writing it, thirteen years; and was ſo 
unfortunate as to let fall a hint, that this hiſtory might, poſſibly, furniſh emendations in 
almoſt every page of Camden's Britannia (n); which letter of his coming to light, among 
other epiſtles to that learned Prelate, has drawn upon him the heavieſt nſures, as if he 
had been prompred to this expreſſion from a mixture of vanity and envy, without any 
competent capacity (o); in which, perhaps, there is as much wrong done to him, as he 
is ſuppoſed to have done to Camden [EI. In the Long Parliament, which was ſum- 


[D] With Iuftre to poſterity.) The title of this 
bo-k runs thus: The Journals of all the Parliaments 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, both of the Houſe 
of Lords and Houſe of Commons, collected by Sir Sy- 


wonds D*Ewes, of Stow-Haſl iz the County of Suffolk, 
K night 4 Baronet, Reviſe! and publiſhed by Paul 


Bowes, of the Middle-Temple, London, E/q; Lond, 
1682, fol. 

It muſt certainly be allowed, that as this was a very 
greu and uſeful, fo it was alſo a very painful and la- 
borious undertaking, ſuch a one as teu men would 
have ventured- upon, and ftill fewer would have ac- 
compliſhed with that {kill and accuracy which appear 
in this performance, the benefits derived from which 
wight well have reſtrained ſome ſplenetick perſ-ns 
from ſpeaking fo ſlightly as they do of the author's 
abilities (9). That account which he has given us of 
his motives to this undertaking, and the.manner in 
which it is executed is very large and ſatisfactory, and 
a few paragraphs from thence will ſhew us what ſort 
of a work this is, and what ſort of a man he was who 
compiled it. Theſe are bis words: 
© Becruſe I know the original Journal Books of 
either Houſe to be more judiciouſly obſerved, and 
more to be eſteemed, than the collections of any pri- 
vate men, therefore I have diſtinguiſhed, by ſome 
annotaiion or animadverfhon, what is taken out of 
them, or what out of any other material whatſoever. 
Nor are thoſe animadverfions of mine own at any 
time added, without ſome neceſſary motive, or upon 
ſome good ground. Very copious indeed they are 
in the two firſt Journals of the Upper Houſe, and 
Houſe of Commons, in ann. 1 Regin. Eliz. becauſe 
all matters of torm were to be once for all diſcufled, 
In all the other Journals they are more ſuccinct and 
infrequent. | 
I confeſs it coſt me many days, beſides other ex- 
pences, to bring theſe enſuing volumes to that per- 
fection in which I now enjoy them, In which, be- 
ſides the abundance of the knowledge in this kind 
eſpecially gained by it, Which Sir Edward Coke, 
Kot, a learned writer of this age, calls Lex Parlia- 
mentaria, I have, as I much deſired, done ſome 
honour to the memory of that glorious Queen, Eng- 
land's roy al Elizabeth, in that I have collected in one 
body the ſum of the agitations ot all her Parliaments, 
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gotten, being a work not only fingular, in reſpect 
that I am the ſole enjoyer of it, but alſo becauſe I 
reſt confident, that never any other man attempted 
i, much leſs brought it to perfection. Which I the 
rather believe, becauſe, when I was one day diſ- 
coutſing with Sir Robert Cotton, the Prime Anti- 
quary of this our'age, not long before his deceaſe, 
touching the two aforeſaid volumes he had of the 
Journals of this Queen's reign, that I wondered he 
would treaſure up m his library ſuch fragmentary and 
imperfect ſtuff, he made me no other anſwer but 
that he was compelled to ſtore up them, becauſe he 
knew not how to come by any better; and cer- 
taiuly, it this work, which I have now by God's 
providence finiſhed, had been performed by any 
other, it could not have been hid from him, who 
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* was à very ſedulous gatherer, as of ether rarities, ſa 
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or at leaſt ſo much of them as could poſſibly be 


moned 


eſpecially of parliamentary paſſages, for about the 
ſpace of forty years before his death. 

* Touching the rarities and treaſures of knowledge 
contained in theſe enſuing volumes, to omit many 
things, thus much it ſhall not be amiſs to ptemiſe, 
that there may not only hence be gathered wharſo- 
ever almoſt concerns the privileges, cuſtoms, and 
uſages of either Houſe, but hiſtorical matter alſo 
touching the Church and State; and in the whole 
(frame may be frequently ſeen the admirable wiſdom 
of her Majeſty, and this her great Council, in the 
happy quenching of ſuch emergent differences as 
aroſe, and in their timely proviſion againſt the am- 
bitious Spaniard, the reſtleſs and irreconcileable ene» 
my of her Majeſty's religion, perſon, and realms, 

© In all Parhaments, and ſeſſions of Parliaments, the 
Journals of the Houle of Commons, do, for the moſt 
part, much excel thoſe of the Upper Houſe, in va- 
riety and abundance of obſervable matter, and in 
their copious and orderly relating each day's 
paſſage. 

* I ſhall not need further to enlarge myſelf, but 
here to ſhut up this preſent diſcourſe, this inſtant 
Friday the 3d day of February, Anno Dom. 1631, 
that though through God's Providence I have finiſhed 
theſe volumes, which are intended chiefly for my 


. 


already entered upon other and greater labours, con- 
ceiving myſelt not to be born for myſelt alone, ac- 
cording to that old ſaying, Melius mori, quam fibi 
6 vivere (10). : 

The greateſt men may miſtake in their conjectures, 
and this appears to have been the caſe of our author, in 
reſpect to his being the only perſon that ever thought 
of a work of this nature; for we find that it was not 
only thought of by anather perſon, but in part exe- 
cuted ; and it was the publication of this that brought 
the more ample collection of Sir Symonds D*'Ewes to 
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own private uſe and my poſterity's; yet I have 


(to) This ſen« 


tence occurs 


more than ence 


in his other 
writings. 


ſee the light. A certain Prelate, who, upon other 


occaſions, ſhews himſelt no great admirer of our au- 
thor, has however done him all the juſtice imaginable 
with reſpe&t to this (11), 
Heyward Townſheni, an eminent Meinber of the 
© Houſe of Commons, preſerved the debates in Parlia- 
* ment of her laſt fourteen years, which long after 
the author's death were publiſhed under the title of 
* Hiſtorical Collections, &. But this, as vaſt an 
c 
« 
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undertaking as it ſeems to be, is only a part of that 
more comprehenſive one of Sir Symmonds D'Ewes, 
whoſe Journal of both Houſes, during her whole 
reign, was ſoon after given us in print.“ This was a 
noble ſpecimen of his ſteadineſs and diligence in per- 
fectiag what he had once undertaken, and may ſerve 
to convince us, that he proſecuted with ſpirit his reſo- 
lution of comparing the Hiſtory of Great Britain with 
the records which, as he himſelf aſſures us, he formed 
in the month of April 1620, 

[E] As he is ſuppoſed to have done to Camden.) 
We find the charge againſt this gentleman very mildly 
and modeſtly ſtated by Biſhop Gibſon in his life of 
Camden, prefixed to the Engliſh tranſlation of his 


Britannia. "Theſe are his words (12): In the year (12) Camden 


160 he put the laſt hand to his Britannia, which 
gained him the titles of the Varro, Strabo, and Pau- 


His words are theſe: ( 
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5) Archbiſhop 
Vſher's Letters, 


v. 496. 


(16) Camdeni 
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moned to meet November the 3d, 1640, he was elected to ſerve as a burgeſs for the 
rown of Sudbury in Suffolk (p), and, on the 2d of January following, he made occa- 
ſionally a ſpeech in Parliament, in ſupport of the antiquity of that Univerſity in which he 
was bred (q), which has expoſed him to very ſevere uſage from Anthony Wood (r), 
Thomas Hearne (5), and ſome other writers (t); but with how much reaſon or foundation 
mult be left to the judgment of the reader [ F]. July 1 5th, 1641, he was, by the favour 


«© ſanias of Britain, in the writings and letters of other 
learned men, Nor did it ever after meet with any 
« enemies that I know of, only Sir Simon D*Ewes en- 
couraged us to hope for animadverſions upon the 
work, after he had obſerved to a very great man, 
that there was not a page in it without a fault, Bur 
it was only threatening, and neither the world was 
the better, nor Mr. Camden's reputation e*er the 
worſe for it.“ This is a very ſoft tranſlation of a 
very harſh paragraph in Dr. Smith's Life of the ſame 
author, in which he aſſures us (13), that this work 
* was univerſally approved by all proper judges, one 
only, Sir Simon DEwes, excepted, who moved,” ſays 
he, * by I know not what ſpirit of envy, gave out that 
there was ſcarcely a page, Wc. In this track we find 
Biſhop Nicholſon in his account of the Britannia, 


. 
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by an envious perſon, one Brook or Brookmouth, to 
blaſt the deſervedly great reputation of this book, 
but they periſhed and came to nothing, as did hke- 
wile the terrible threats given out by Sir Symmonds 
* D'Ewes, that he would diſcover errors in every page.” 


Let vs now con{*:er the grounds upon which theſe 


great,men have gone in prejudice to the memory of a 
perſon, who, for any thing that appears, had nuthing 
of that bad ſpirit which is here imputed to him. He 
was ambitious of holding a correſpondence with Arch- 
biſhop Uſher, to whom, in a long Latin letter, he 
gives an account of himſelf (15), of the pains he had 
taken in collecting a great library of the choiceſt pieces 
that regarded the Engliſh Hiſtory ; and adds farther, 
that he had ſpent 13 years in his labours to compile 
an accurate Engliſh Hiſtory ; to which he ſays he 
wes principally moved by obſerving the many mi- 
ſtakes of the common writers ; and indeed, ſays he, 
what can be expected from them, conſidering that even 


in the ſo much admired Britannia of Camden himſelf, 


| there is not a page, at lenft hardly a page, without 


errors, The reader will conſider that this was a pri- 
vate letter, written to a Prelate, whoſe ſtation in the 
learned world was not at all inferior to that which he 
held in the Church. One would have imagined, from 
what theſe writers have ſaid, that this Gentleman had 
publiſhed his ſentiments of the Britannia to all the 
world, with a view to leſſen Camden's work, and 
exalt the merit of his own : whereas the fact, as the 
reader ſees, is quite otherwiſe. Beſides, amongſt the 
letters printed by Dr. Smith, there is one from Sir John 
Savile to Camden (16), in which there is ſuch a num- 
ber of corrections as may ſerve to render what our au- 
thor has advanced not altogether incredible. There 1s 
without doubt a great reſpect due to the memory of 
learned men ; but then this ought to be joined with a 
juſt regard for learning and truih ; which qualification 
being admitted, Sir Symonds D*Ewes will not appear 


eicher ſo vain or ſo envious a perſon as they would make 


(17) See the tit'e 
A note [G.] 
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him. | 


IF] Mu be left to the judgment of the reader.] 
It is to be obſerved, that this ſpeech of Sir Symonds 

Ewes was occaſional, and involuntary. A bill for 
four ſubſidies, towards the relief of the King's army in 
the northern counties, had been twice read in the 
Houſe of Commons, and the Committee who drew the 
bill, having placed Cambridge before Oxtord, an oc- 


caſion was ſought to tranſpoſe thoſe names, when the 


bill came to be debated in a grand Committee of the 
whole Houſe, which was on Saturday January 2, 1640, 
and then our author ſtood up to prevent the putting 
of a queſtion, and ſpoke as follows (17): 
* I ſtand up to perſuade, if it may be, the declining 
of the preſent queiiion, and the further diſpate of 
this buſinets. Yeſterday we had a long debate 
about the putting out of a word, and now we are 
fallen upon the diſpute of putting one word before 
apocher. TI account it no honour to Cambridge that 
it got the precedence by voices at the former Com- 
* mittee, nor will it be any glory to Oxford to gain it 


where he ſays (14), Some early attempts were made 


0 


© by voices here, where we all know the multitude of 
* borough towns of the weſtern parts of England do 
© ſend ſo many worthy members hither, hat it we 
* meaſure things by number and pot by weight, Cam- 
bridge is ſure to loſe it. I would therefore propound 
a moie noble way and means for the deciſion of the 
preſent con'roverſy than by queſtion, in which, if 
the univerſity of Oxtord, which for mine own part [ 
do highly reſpect and honour, ſhall obtain the prize, 
it will be far more glory to it than to carry it by 
multitude of voices, which indeed can be none at all. 
Let us thererore diſpute it by reaſon, and not make 
an idol of either place; and if I ſhall be ſo convinced, 
I ſhall readily change my vote, wiſhing we may find 
the ſame ingenuity in the Oxford men. 
There are two principal reſpects, beſides others, 
in which theſe famous Univerſities may claim pre- 
cedence each of other. 
* Firſt, in reſpect of their being, as they were, places 
of note in the elder ages. 


* Secondly, as they were antient nurſeries and ſeed- 
© plots of learning. | 


* If I do not therefore prove, that Cambridge was 
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a renowned city at leaſt five hundred years before 


c 
* there was a houſe of Oxford ſtanding, and whilſt 
© brute beaſts fed, or corn was ſown, on that place 
* where the ſame city is now ſeated ; and that Cam- 
bridge was a nurſery of learning before Oxford was 
© known to have a grammar-ſchool in it, I will yield 
* up the bucklers. If I ſhould loſe time to reckon up 
the vain allegations produced for the antiquity of 
© Oxford by Twine, and of Cambridge by Caius, I 
* ſhuuld but repeat Deliria ſenum; for J account the 
* moſt of that they have publiſhed in print to be no 
better. But 1 find my authority without exception, 
* that, in the antient catalogue of the cities of Britain, 
* Cambridge is the ninth in number, where London 
© itfeif is but the e/eventh; and who would have thought 
© that ever Oxford ſhould have contended for prece- 
© dence with Cambridge, which London gave it above 
twelve hundred years fince ? This I find in Gildas 
* Albanius his Briuſh ſtory, who died about the year 
* 520, being the antienteſt domeſtick monument we 
© have, page 60. And in a Saxon anonymous ſtory, 
* written in Latin, touching the Britons and Saxons, 
page 39, who faith of himſelf, that he lived in the 
days of Penda King of the Mercians, in the tenth 
« year of his reign, and that he knew him well, which 
© talls out to be near upon the year 620. And, laſily, 
© 1 find the catalogue of the ſaid Britiſh cities, with 
* ſome little variation, to be ſer down in Nennius his 
Latin ſtory of Britain, page 38, and he wrote the 
* ſame, as he ſays of himſelf, in the year 880. They 
all call it Cair-grant, the word Cair, in the old 
Celtique tongue, ſignify ing a city. 
* Theſe three ſtories are exotick and rare monu- 
ments remaining, yet only in antient manuſcripts 
« amongſt us, not known to many, but the authority 
of them is irrefragable and without exception, 'I'he 
beſt and moſt antient copies that I have ſeen of 
* Gildas Albanins and Nennius, remain in the univer- 
« ſity library of Cambridge, being thoſe I have vouched, 
and the Saxon anonymous in a library here near us. 
* This Cair-grant, is not only expounded by Alfred ot 
© Beverly io ſignify Cambridge, but alſo by William ale 
* Ramſay Abbot of 1 in his manuſcript ſtory 
of the life of Guthlacus, ivnorantly in thoſe elder 
days reputed a faint, The ſaid William goes further, 
aud ſays, it was ſo called à Granta flumine. This 
place remained ſtill a city of fame and repute a long 
time under the reign of the Evgliſh Saxons, aud 23 
called in divers of the old manuſcript Saxon An- 
* pals Dnanxecearxen. And notwithſtanding the great 
* devaſtations it iffered, with other places, by reaſon 
of the Daniſh incurſions, yet in the firſt tome or 
volume of the book of 'Dome/dei (for now I come to 
cite record) it appears to have been a place of con- 
10 | * liderable 
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of his Sovereign, created a Baronet (u). But, upon the breaking out of the Civil War, 
he adiered to the Parliament; and we find his name in the liſt of thoſe members who 
took the Solemn League and Covenant, purſuant to an order of the Houſe of Commons, 
February 3d, 1643 (w). This did not hinder his having a ſincere veneration for the con- 
{titution of his country, and a loyal affection to the perſon of his Prince; ſo that when 
things came to extremities, and it was found neceſſary to purge the Parliament, by turn- 
ing out of it all who were of ſuch old-faſhioned principles; and, for this purpoſe, a guard 
of ſoldiers was ſent thither, December 6th, 1648 (x), Sir Symonds D*Ewes was amongſt 
the number ()). Thoſe that were left in the Houſe, indeed, ſent to the commanding 
officer to reclaim him, and the reſt of the Members in his condition; but to no purpoſe, 
for he was never allowed to enter thoſe doors again ſo long as he lived. When it was 
thus put out of his power to render any farther ſervice to the publick, he gave himſelf u 

entirely to the proſecution of thoſe ſtudies which had been always the principal delight he 
enjoyed, in the innocent occupations of a private life. He digeſted into order the vaſt 
collections he had made, in reference to the antiquities of this kingdom in general, and 
ſeveral adjacent counties in particular; ſome volumes of which are yet preſerved, and re- 
main inconteſtible evidences of his wonderful diligence, and excellent diſpoſition (z). He 
collated and tranſcribed ſeveral ancient records and monuments of paſt times, ſuch as the 
Buack Book of the ExcnxtqueR (a), which he had ſome thoughts of publiſhing. He 
made a noble colleftion of Roman coins, of which, as he was a very good judge him- 
ſelf, in reſpect to their value, ſo he ſpared no expence that appeared — for ac - 
compliſhing the ends (5) he propoſed in making that collection. He was a great patron 
of learned men, and very tree in his communications, as appears from the acknowledg- 
ments made by the induſtrious Mr. Weever, who received great helps (c) from him in care 
rying on his large and uſeful work. That he was not, as ſome have repreſented him, a 
vain man, may appear trom hence, that ſcarcely any thing of his writing appeared in his 
lifetime { G]. He was rai her deſirous of being uſeful to the literary world in another way, 
that is, in the way of a collector of ſcarce, curious, and valuable pieces, more eſpecially 
ſuch as regarded the hiſtory, antiquities, and records of this nation; to which ſtudies, 
when he had once addicted himſelf, he was, in a great meaſure, weaned from the gene- 
ral and indeterminate purſuit of knowledge, with the deſire of which he had been before 
poſſeſſed (d). It was the deep ſenſe he had of the great advantages that might ariſe to his 
country, trom the application of a man of learning and fortune to things of this nature, 
his juſt conception of the deficiencies in moſt of the hiſtories publiſhed in and before his 
time, and the great examples he had before his eyes of the learned Camden, the benefi- 


cent Sir Robert Cotton, and the judicious Mr. Selden, that inſpired him with a ſtrong in- 


clination of compoſing, or, at leaſt, amaſſing the materials for thoſe great works, that, 
we have his own authority to prove, were the principal objects of his care for many years, 
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ſiderable moment, having in it decem Cuftodias, and 
Cacaſteof great ſtrength and extent, and ſo I have 
done with Cambridge as a renowned place. 

© And now I come to ſpeak to it as it hath been a 
nurſery of learning ; nor will I begin higher with it 
than the time of the learned Saxon Monarch King 
Alfred, becauſe ] ſuppoſe that no man will queſtion 
or gainſay, but that there are ſufficient teſtimonies of 
certain perſons that did together in Cambridge ſtudy 
the ar's and ſciences much about the time, And it 
grew to be a place fo ſamous for learning about the 
time of William the Firſt, the Norman, that he ſent 
his younger fon Henry thither to be there inſtructed, 
who himſelf being afterwards King of England by 
the name of Henry the Firſt, was alſo turnamed 
Beauclerk, in reſpæc̃t of his great and invulgar know- 
ledge. It I ſhould undertake to alledge and vouch 
ihe records and other monuments of good authority, 
which afiert and prove the increaſe and flouriſhing 
eſtate of this univerſity in the ſucceeding ages, I 
ſhould ſpend more time than our great and weighty 
occafions at this preſent will permit: it ſhall there- 
fore ſuftice to have added, that the moſt ancient and 
firſt endowed college of England was Yalence college 
in Cambridge, which, after the foundation thereof, 
as appears by one of our Parliament Rolls remaining 
apon record in the Tower of London, received the 
new name or appellation of Pembroke Hall. It is in 
Rotu. Parliam. de ann. 38 H. VI. Numb. 31. 1 
appearing therefore ſo evidently, by all that I 
ſaid, that Cambridge is in all reſpects the r filter, 
which 1 ſpeak not to derogate from Oxford; my 
humble advice is, that we lay aſide the preſent quel- 
tion, as well to avoid diviſion amongſt ourſelves, as 
to entomb all further emulation between the two file 


1 


© ters, and that we ſuffer the preſent bill ro paſs as it 
is now penned; and the rather, becauſe I thiuk Ox- 
ford had the precedence in the laſt bill of this nature 
that paſſed this houſe,” 

[G] Appeared in his life-time.) * N iece of 
his which is known to delerve that title, is that the 
reader has ſeen in the foregoing note, which was 
printed under the following title: 

A Speech delivered in Parliament by Sir Symonds 
* D'Ewes, touching the Antiquity of Cambridge. Lond. 
« 1642, 4to.” 

In thoſe days, when there were ſome people living 
who were thought to know as much of our ancient Hii- 
tory and records as moſt folks, and but for whom cer- 
tainly we had known but little of them, this ſpeech was 
held fo far from being idle or ridiculous, that it gave 
this gentleman a great reputation. We may be very 
well ſatisfied of this, ſince the following tract, which 
is commonly aſcribed to F pr Selden, Eſq. was ſuſ- 
pected, by ſuch as pretended to have great inſight into 
matters cf that kind, to have fallen from the pen of our 
learned author, and the point is left undecided by a 
great Critick in ſuch learning (18.) 

A Brief Diſcourſe concerning the Power of Peer: 
* and Commons in Parliament, in point of Judicature, 
„% Lond. 1640. 4to.” 

If this was really of his writing, it is a very ſtrong 

f that he was not covetous of applauſe, fince he 
either owned it publicly, nor gave anv private inti- 


mation to his friends that might ſecure his title. On the 


other hand, if the ſuppoſing it to be his ariſes purely 
from conjecture, it muſt give us a very high opinion of 
his credit in thoſe days, ſince the very raiſing a doubt 
whether this belonged to him or to Selden, does the 
higheſ honour to his character as an Auiquary, 
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and which, it is highly probable, he carried to ſome degree of perfection (e) [H]. 


diſpoſition 


This 


of his procured him very great reſpe& and eſteem from the ableſt and wiſeſt 
Feu ite hs perſons of his times, ſuch as the learned Spelman, the famous Selden, and many others 


But later writers, either for want of better knowing this gentleman's real character, 
or for ſome other reaſons, have not treated his memory with that decency (g) that might 
have been expected; and, therefore, the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find, in the notes, 
a very ſhort and modeſt vindication of our author and his writings from their cenſures [I]. 


LH] To ſome degree perfection.] The reader will 

rceive, by what has been already quoted from his 
Preface to the Journals of Parliament in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, that as he was far from inclining to 
hide them from the publick, fo, on the other hand, 
he had no intention to acquire fame to himſelf in his 
life-time by the publication of them. His diſpoſition 
was the very ſame with regard to his other great un- 
dertakings. He was conſcious to himſelf of the uncer- 
tainty whether he might finiſh all or any of them, but 
this dig not hinder him from beginning of them, as ap- 
pears from his own words, which will beſt expreſs his 
meaning (19). ' 

© The chief of the works beforementioned, and by 
© me intended for the publick good, are theſe en- 
* ſuing : 

© A General Hiſtory of Great Britain, from the firſt 
© Inhabitants to the preſent Times, to be drawn eſpe- 
4 cially out of Record, and other abſtruſe and exotick 
© Monuments, for the reformation of all the Chro- 
* nicles or Hiſtories of this kind yet extant, which will 
* require ſeveral volumes. 

6 The Survey of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, and Cam- 
© bridgeſhire, out of Records or Original Deeds. 

6 he Antiquity of the Municipal or Common Laws 
of the Realm before the Norman Conqueſt, out of 
Record alſo for the greateſt part, or other invulgar 
materials. For which I have a deſire alſo, if my 
time will ſuffice for collection, to add a ſecond part 
out of the Itinerant and Plea Books, chiefly remain- 
ing in the Treaſury at Weſtminſter, 
© Theſe I have propoſed to myſelf to labour in, be- 
« ſides divers other ſmaller works, as well Theological 
* as moral, like him that ſhoots at the ſun, not in 
© hopes to reach it, but to ſhoot as bigh as poſſibly his 
© ſtrength,- art, or {kill will permit. So, though J 
* know it impoſſible to finiſh all theſe during my ſhort 
© and incertain life, having already entered into the 
„ thirtieth year of my age, and having many unavoid- 
able employments and cares of an eſtate and family, 
yet if I can but finiſh a little in each kind, it may 
hereafter ſtir up ſome able judgments to add an end 
to the whole, in the ſame way and ſearch I ſhall have 
waded in before them, In the mean me I ſhall al- 
ways pray, as I do fincerely deſire, that by all my 
endeavours Gop may be glorified, the truth divine 
or human vindicated, and the public benefited, 
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Sic mihi contingat vivere, ficque mori. 
SIMONDS D' EW Es.“ 


[1] And his writings from their cenſures.] It can- 
not but be eftecmed an action right in itſelf, grateful 
with reſpect to the dead, and uſeful to the Republick 
of Letter, when care is taken to revive the memory 
of worthy men, and to reſcue them from miſrepie- 
ſentatiov, which is worſe than oblivion, Sir Simonds 


D*'Ewes, 2 been bred under Dr. Richard Holdſ- 


worth of St. John's in Cambridge, who was a man öf 
moderate principles, though ſteadily attached to the 
Conſtitution in Church and State; came into the 
world with ſentiments that did not much recommend 
bim to Archbiſhop Laud, and other warm Divines. 
But for all this he was ſincerely religious ; and though 
his affection to liberty induced him to ſtay with the 
Parliament, where we find, by ſeveral fine ſpeeches 
(20), that he was a great maſler in thoſe parts of 
learning moſt uſeful to a Senator, yet he was far from 
inclining either to Anarchy or a Commonwealth. He 
very well knew, that the former muſt make way fer ty- 
ranny of ſome ſort or other, and that the latter was al- 
topether incompatible with the laws of England, and 
with the temper and intereſts of the nation. It is tobe 
hoped therefore, that the Reverend Mr. Fuller was not 


afraid of giving offence, when he drew up his notes 
Vor. V: (ER 


He 


concerning this worthy perſon, which are not only de- 


ſtiture of any remarkable facts, and without method, 


but without dates alſo, one only excepted, and that 
falſe (21). He might, without doubt, have been better 
informed, if he had taken any degree of pains; and 
therefore his omiſſions 1a this reſpect are the leſs ex- 
cuſable. Doctor Smith, a very learned and good man, 
to whole care we owe the beſt memoirs of ſome of the 
greateſt men that have flouriſhed in this kingdom, was 
unluckily prejudiced againſt the memory of Sir Simonds 
D' Ewes, on account of his preſuming to think Camden 
not infallible (22) ; and what he has written upon this 
ſubject being tranſcribed by Mr. Bayle, foreigners can 
have no other idea of this Gentleman than as he has 
painted him, a man envious of the merit of others, 
and having very little of his own (23). Yetit is very 
certain D*Ewes had the greateſt honour for Camden, 
whom he mentions very reſpectfully, though he tells 
us in his Preface to his Journals of the Parliaments of 
Queen Elizabeth, that they will enable his reader to 
corce& many things in the Annals written by this great 
man of that reign : but he gives due praiſes to his per- 
formance; and it was his eſteem for his memory, though 
he did not carry that fo far as to be in love with his 
miſtakes, that betrayed him into the expreſſion for 
which he has been cenſured. Biſhop Nicolſon, in his 
dry way, ſneers at Sir Symonds D'Ewes more than once 
(24), and hints, that though he promiſed much he had 
performed little; which is the more extraordinary, 
when in his Preface he very plainly points out where 
the vaſt collections made by this painful Antiquary are 
to be found (25). We need however wouder the leſs at 
this, when at the ſame time he ſpeaks ſo harſhly of 
John Leland, the bulkieft promiſes of ſuch noted writers 
commonly prove the moſt ahotive, and the reaſon he gives 
tor it is, deſpair f anſwering the world's raiſed ex- 
pectations very much contributing to their miſcarriage 
(20). This rematk provoked the laborious Mr. Hearne 
to remark upon him in his turn: yet the moſt ahortive 
pieces of Leland, ſays he, are far better, and much 


more correct, than the moſt compleat performances of 


Some writers (27). Notwithſtanding which obſerva- 
tion, the very ſame Thomas Hearne has dealt moſt 
unkindly by our author, After he had undertaken to 
publiſh the Black Book of the-Fxchequer, he was ge- 
nerouſly ſupplied, by the late Edward Earl of Oxiord, 
with the copy ot that valuable piece made by our fa- 
mous Antiquary, bearing this title, Liber niger par- 
vous MS. Scaccarii ex parte rememoratoris Regis, integre 
tranſcriptus & cum Autographo accurate comparatus à 
meipſo Simonds D' Eaves. It was by the help of this 
communication Mr. Hearne was enabled to add a great 
many curious and inſtructive notes from the margin of 
our author's book. Vet in his Preface he has expreſſed 
his gratuude in the following character (28). The 
reader will not wonder at his leaving this work un- 
publiſhed, contrary, as I believe, to his original in- 
tentiop, when he ſhall underſtand that D'Ewes, though 
a man diligent end learned, was nevertheleſs vain 
and empty towards his ſacred Majeſty ; like Seidea, 
an enemy and adverſary ; and one, who many things 
(amongſt the reſt an Engliſh Hiſtory, for the writing 
of which, in my judgment, he was very little fit) 
having promiſed, compleated only a very few.“ This 
is but one paſſage out of many in which he depreciates 
this Gentleman's character, which ſurely is alittle hard, 
conſidering he would have had no opportunity of doing 
ſo, had he not availed himſelf of his labours. It has 
been already ſhewo, that this reproach, with reſpect to 
his political principles, was not very well founded : 
and perhaps Mr. Hearne would have dealt with him 
wore ſoftly, if he had known that in the latter part of 
his life he was wont to obſerve, not by way of com- 
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He deceaſed April 18th, 1650, in the forty-cighth year of his age (b), and was ſucceeded () p.gy, 


in his eſtates and titles by his ſon Willoughby D'Ewes, to whom Sir Symonds D'Ewes's 


that had ſat before them (29). But whatever his prin- 
ciples might be with reſpe& to Church and State, and 
whether theſe were allied to, or remote from, thoſe of 
the induſtrious Mr. Hearne, juſtice was certainly due to 
his writings, with which he ought to have been better 
acquainted before he pronounced fo poſitively, hat 
though he promiſed much he performed but little, 
Whoever conſiders that his promites and performances 
were equal ſeciets to the publick, till his private letters 
were printed, and his vaſt collections fallen into other 
hands, will be very probably of another opinion, aud 
think that the character atforded him by a Reverend 
Hiſtorian, who was neve: ſuſpected of being a friend 
to the memories of men, who in their life-times ſhewed 
themſelves enemies to our Conſtitution in Church or 
State, is much more agreeable to truth, and to the 
real merits of the perſon concerned (30) : * We ſhall 
© next, ſays he, mention Sir Simonds D'Ewes, a 
© Gentleman educated at the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
* celebrated for a moſt curious Antiquary, highly 
* elteemed by the great Selden, and particularly te- 
* markable tor his Journals of all the Parliaments in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, and for his admirable ma- 
* nu'cript library he left behind him, now in the hands 
of one of the greateſt geniuſes (31) in the age.“ C. 

* [There is ſomething in this article of that ami- 
able partiality, in favour of the characters he de- 
ſcribes, by which Dr. Campbell is frequently. diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Sir Symonds D'Ewes was undoubtedly 
worthy of notice as a diligent Collector, and a zealous 
Antiquary. He has added ſome valuable materials to 
the general bedy of Engliſh Hiſtory ; and his“ Jour- 
© nals of all the Parliaments during the Reign of 
«© Queen Elizabeth,“ have thrown conſiderable light 
upon the tran{aftions of that reign. But, beſides 
giving him thoſe praiſes to which he was entitled, our 
predeceſſor has gone farther in his vindication than 
appears to have been abſolutely neceflary; and has 
taken too much pains, in particular, to exculpate Sir 
Symonds D'Ewes with regard to the cenſure which he 
Patled upon Camden. It might have been ſufficient 
briefly to have obſerved, that the cenſure was delivered 
only 1n a private letter, without any view to its ever 
being publiſhed ; and that, although it was haſ- 
tily and injudiciouſly written, it might not proceed 
trom any malignity of mind. Indeed, that Sir Sy- 
monds had, in general, a fincere reſpe& for the me- 
mory of Camden, is evident from one of his wills, an 
exiract trom which is given in the fifteenth number of 
the“ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica.” In that 
will, which was made in 1626, he bequeaths a ſum of 
money for the erection of a monument to himſelf in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, juſt by Mr. Camden's tomb, on 
the right hand, and to be in every thing as nearly 
as poſſible according to the form and faſhion of that 
tomb (32). | 

Another of the circumſtances which Dr. Campbell 
endeavours to extenuate, is Sir Simonds D'Ewes's 
ipeech concerning the Antiquity of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge. We cannot, however, help regarding it 
as a pedantic declamation, delivered at a time when 
more important objects demanded the attention of Par- 
liament. The cenſures paſt upon it we conſider as 
juſt, independently ot any diſpute whether Oxſord or 
Cambridge be the more ancient ſeat of literary edu- 
Cation, 

The moſt important of all Sir Symonds D'Ewes's 
ſpeeches is not mentioned in note G. It was ſpoken in a 
debate which took place on the ſeventh of July, 1641, 
on occaſion of. the King's Manifeſto in tavour of the 
Ele&or Palatine. The authors of the Parliamentary 
Hiltory remark, that it deſerves particular notice, as 


containing a noble abſtract of the affairs of Europe 


for the lait twenty years. It does, indeed, reflect great 
credit upon Sir Symonds's hiſtoricat and political 
knowledge (33). ; | 

Among the Harleian manuſcripts, now in the Bri- 
tiſh- Muſeum, is a manulcript Journal of the Life of Sir 
Symonds D'Ewes, written by himſelt, Conſiderable 
uſe was made of it by our predeceſſor, and ſeveral ex- 
tracts from ut have been printed by Thomas Hearne, 


Journals 


But a till larger number of them are publiſhed in the 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, betore reterred 
to, Moſt of them telate to the tranſactions and cha- 
raters of Sir Symonds's own time, and either have 
been, or will be noticed- in their proper places, It 
may be ſufficient here to advert io a few particulars 
which more immediately reſpect Sir Symonds D*Ewes 
himſelf, and ſerves to diſplay the diſpoſition of his 
mind, 

He has given, in his Journal, a minute account of 
his courtſhip and marriage. 'The only love-letter he 
had occafion to ſend, and which was accompanied 
with a preſent of a diamond carcanet, was as follows: 

« Faireſt, ; 

© Bleſt is the heart and hand that ſincerely ſends 
* theſe meanec lines, if another heart and eye gra- 
© tiouſlie daigne to pittie the wound ct the firit, and 
the numnes of the latter: and thus may this other 
poore incloſed carcanett, if not adorn the puter 
neck, yet be hidden in the private cabinet of her, 
whoſe humble ſweetneſs and ſweet humility de- 
ſerve the juſteſt honour, the greateſt thanktulneſs, 
Nature made ſtones, but opinion jewels ; this, 
* without your mi'der acceptance and opinion, wall 
prove neither ſtone nor jewel, Do but enhappie him 
* that ſent it in the ordinary uſe of it, who though 
„ unworthie in himſelf, yet reſolves to continue your 
„ humbleſt ſervant, 


Lad 
* 


© Simonds D'Ewes (34). 


That Sir Symonds D'Ewes's judgment and taſie 
with regard to wit were as contemptible as can well be 
imagined, will be evident from the following paſſage, 


taken from his account of Carr Earl of Somerſet, and 


his wite. © This diſcontent gave many ſatyrical wits 
* occaſion to vent themſelves into ſtingie libels, in 
© which they ſpared neither the perſons, families, nor 
moſt ſecret avowtries of that unfortunate paire. There 
came alſoe two anagrams to my handes, not zmWwor = 
„% hie to be owned by the rareſt witts of this age, though 
„the firſt be reſolved into ſomewhat too broad an 
© expreſſion for ſoe nobly an extracted ladie: 

“ Frances Howard, «© Thomas Overburie, 
« Car finds a whore, 00 a buſie murther (35)“ 


In his eſtimation of the merit of hiſtorical compoſi- 
tion, Sir Symonds diſplayed a tar ſuperior diſcernment. 
He was a paſhonate admirer of Thuanus's Hiſtory, 
anxiouſly applied to the younger Thuanus, to obtain co- 
pies of ſuch parts of it as had not hitherto been pub- 
liſhed, and was ſucceſsful in procuring a picture of 
that great Author, and another of the tamous Admiral 
Coligni (36). 


derata Curt 
Vol. li., 
P. 23. 


(34) Bibl, Top, 
Er t. ubi ſupray 


5. 34-35. 


(35) p. 13. 


(36) Ibid. p. e 


Sir Symonds D'Ewes was ſtrongly tinctured with — 54. 72577 


the Calviniſtical bigotry of the times. In his account 
of King James's Death and Funeral, he highly com- 
mends that monarch for his oppoſition to James Armi- 
nius, Conradus Vorſtius, and ether blaſphemors Ana- 
bapti/is, Speaking of the Duke of Buckingham, he 
lays, ** What his religion was, I am not able o averre ; 
« yet it was obſerved in Parliament, that he pro- 
„ cured himſelte to be elected Chancellour of the 
4% Univerſitie of Cambridge by the Arminian partie, 


„ or the Enemies of - God's Grace and Providence, 


„ which till of late years have called themſelves Ana- 
© baptiſts, being the followers of Michacl Servetus, 
Lælius Socinus, and Sebaſtian Caſtellio, and have 
been ſo named and written againſt by the Orthodox 


Proteſtant partie for neare foure- ſcore yeares laſt 


&© paſt; and were firſt called Armiuians after the death 
of James Arminius, Profeſſor of Divinity in Leyden 
in Holland, about thirtie yeares paſt, who ſtole 
much of that he wrote out of his great maſter Se- 
baſtian Caſtellio, or out of the worke of Robert 
„% Bellarmine, and other Jeſuits.” ( 37.) 

Sir Symonds D*Ewes's characters of ſome of the prin- 
cipal perſons of the age appear often to be grounded 
only on common report, and to be mixed with no 
ſmall degree of prejudice. His account of Lord Bacon 
is eminently malignant ; and indeed ought never ta 
have been written, even in the moſt private manner, 
unleſs it had been ſubſtantiated by undeniable evi- 


dence, Ou the whole, we have not formed a high 


opinien 
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DE WE s. DICKINSON. 


Journals of the Parliaments of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when publiſhed, were dedi- 
cated, by his couſin, and Sir Symonds's nephew, Paul Bowes, Eſq. of the Middle 
Temple, who was a Gentleman of great worth and learning. 


opinion either of Sir Symonds D*Ewes's temper or Several of bis Colle ions, and a number of letters 
judgment; and therefore we the leſs regret that he that paſſed between him and his Antiquarian friend, 
did not execute all his hiſtorical purpoſes, * are preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum. ] 


DICKINSON or DICKENSON (Epuvxp) a celebrated Phyſician 
and Chemiſt in the reigns of Charles and James II. His family were originally of Ri- 
tington in Lancaſhire, but his father, the Reverend Mr. William Dickinſon, ſettled in 
Berkſhire, where he was Rector of Appleton. He married Mary, the daughter of Ed- 
mund Colepeper, Eſq. of Halingborne in Kent, by whom he had this ſon, who was 
born. September the 26th, 1624, at Appleton in the county of Berks (a). He received 
the firſt rudiments of learning and languages at the famous College of Eton, whence, in 
1642, he came to Oxford, and was admitted of Merton-Colege as one of the Eton 
Folt maſters (5). June the 22d, 1647, he became Bachelor of Arts, and was admitted 
Probationer-Fellow of his College (c). On November 27th, 1649, he took the degree 
of Maſter of Arts, and was entered on the Phyſick line (4). July 3d, 1656 (e), he was 
admitted to his Bachelor's degree in that faculty, wherein he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
as well as in other branches of curious and uſeful knowledge, and, on July 17th, 1656, 
took the degree of Doctor (7). The firſt thing which made him known in the learned 
world, was an oration ſpoken by him in the Hall of Merton-College, July 1oth, 1653, 
in defence of Freedom in Phileſopbixing, which was highly aud juſtly admired (g). In 1655 
he publiſhed, at Oxford, his“ Delphi Phœnicizantes,“ i. e.“ Delphi derived from the 
„ Phœnicians;“ of which moſt learned piece it is hard to ſay, whether it gained the au- 
thor more friends at home, or reputation abroad 4]. Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, afterwards 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, had ſo juſt a ſenſe of the value of that work, and the worth 
of him who penned it, that he would gladly have perſuaded him to have applied him- 
ſelf to Divinity, and to have taken orders; but our author was fixed in his choice (5). 
The Warden and Fellows of Merton-College, in deference to his extraordinary merit, 
conferred on him the place of Superior Reader of Linacre's Lectures, which he held 
for ſome years (i). He then applied himſelf to Chemiltry with much alliduity ; and 
about this time it was that he received the firſt viſit from an illuſtrious French adept, 
who commended our author's {kill and diligence, and encouraged him to proceed in 
his ſtudics (&). At length leaving the College, that he might pradiſe his profeſſion 
more conveniently, he took a houſe in the High-ſtreet of Oxford, where he dwelt 
many years (/), In 1659 he married his firſt wite, Mrs. Elizabeth Ludaington, of an 
antient family, ſeated at Carlton-Scroop in Lincolnſhire ; by which Lady he had his 
only daughter (m). The mother dying in child-bed, was interred in St. Peter's Church 


[4] Friends at home, or reputation abroad.) The 


titie of this book at large runs thus: “ Delphi Pe- 
* nicizantes, fire Tractatus in quo Græco, quicquid 
„ apud Delphos celebre erat (ſeu Python's aut Apol- 
„ linis Hiſtoriam, ſeu pæonica certamina & premia, 
* ſeu priſcam rempli lormam atque inſeriptionem, ſeu 
„ Tripodem, Oraculum, ſpectes) © Joluz, &c. Hit- 
„ toria Scriptiſque ſacris effinxifle, ra ionibus haud in- 
* concinnis oſtenditur. Et quampiunma que Philo- 
4% logiz ſtudidſis apprime jucunda futura ſunt, alter 
* ec vulgo ſolent, -enarrantur.” The ſcope of this 
tract was to prove, that the Greeks borrowed the flory 
of the Pythian Apollo, and all that rendered the oracle 
at Delphi tamcus, from the Holy Sciiptures, and the 


book ot -Joſhva in particular. In treating this very ob- 


{cure ſubject, he ſhews a wonderful ſkill in the Hebrew, 
Arahic, and Greek tongues, a perfect knowledge of 
antiquity, and a moſt penerrating judgment. The 
quicknets of his thoughiz, the probability of his con- 


- J}eEtures, and bis profound erncition, deſerve the 


(1) Carpfov. In- 
to lib. can, 
Vol. 1, p. 166.— 
Vol. 11, P 485. 
Fabricii Blbliog. 
Antiq.p 29,420, 
eunman. Idea 
em Antiq. 
rar, 9. 43? 
Spizel. Cerelite- 
na Sinenſium, 


P. 40. 


150 Billlicthica 
uſt, P. 665, 


higheſt applauſe. The judicious Carpſov mentions him 
with much 1efpect as a very uſ:ful commentator on 
Jeſhua: to ſay the truth, there are abundance of 


itrokes in this piece which throw light on the darkeſt 


paſſages in facred and prophane hiſtory, which is the 


reaſun this diflertation gave ſuch high ſatis faction to 


the learned world (1). To this treatiſe were added, 
J. Diattibe de Now in Italiam Adventu; ejuſque no- 
© minibus ethnicis.” i. e. A Differtation on the 
© coming of Noah into Italy, and of the names under 
„ which he was known to the Heathens.” In which 


- are alſo a multitude of curious obſervations, as well 

pbilological and mythological, as hiſtorical. Stru- 

vius (2), the learned German, who has written fo uſe- 

fully on literary hiſtory, takes notice of it, and ſome 
7 | | | 


it at all. II. De Origine Druidum.“ 1. e.“ Of the 
& Riſe of the Druics.” *'Ihis treatiſe, in relation to 
the eldeſt of our B. itiſh philoſophers, is very conciſe, 
but difcovers the author's great know'edge in our an- 
tiq"Ities, and is particularly mentioned by Stollius (3), 
and the author honoured with the title of a molt learned 
Antiquary by Reimanus (4). III.“ Oratiuncula pro 
„ Philoſophia liberarda,” This is the oration men- 
tioned in the text, as the firſt of our author's perform- 
ances, Mr. Wocd (;) tells us, that this was ſpoken, 
when, according to the ſtatutes of his houſe (Merton- 
College) he varied from the mind of Arittotle, and {© 
it is marked in the end of the oration, IV. Zach. 
& Bogan, Edmundo Dickenſon,” This letter dues our 
author as much honour as any of his own works, It is 
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(2?) MS. Memoir. 


(m) Ibid, 


modern writers have borrowed from it without naming 


(2\Intro.inHift. 
Liter. p. 434. 


(4) Ubi ſupra. 


(5) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. a46; 
Cren. Faſciculus 
Diſl. VOI. 3 


p. 203» 


filled with citations from the moſt antient authors in 


ſupport of his opinions, and the higheſt commendations 
of his learning, induſtry, and judgment. The Del- 
*© phi Phœnicizantes“ came out originally at Oxford 
in 168 5, in 120. with a Dedication to Dr. John 
Goddaid of the College of Phyſicians, London, and 
Warden of Merton College at Oxford. It was printed 
at Frankfort in 1669, 8vo. (6), of which edition Wood 
never heard; and at Rotterdam in 169: ; by Crenius 
in the firſt Tome of his Faſciculus Diflertationum 
% Hiſtorico-critico-philologicarum,” in 1 2mo, and not 
8vo, as Wood ſays, which is an indication he had not 
ſeen it. He adds, This boot is much valued hy fo- 
reigners, and they ſpeak. very honourably of it, and it's 
author (7) This muſt be underſtood ot the torcigners 
Wood had converſed with (which were not a few) at 
Oxford, 
writings ; indeed what wonder, conſidering our author 


was ſcarcely thirty when he wrote this moſt learned tract? 


ak 


GD 


(6) Corn. a 
Bevghem Rib- 
livth. Chron. 

p. 79. 

Cremus in Præf. 
Faſciculi Diſſert. 
Tom I. Rot. 
1671. 

(7 Ath. Oxon. 
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DICKINS ON. 


at Oxford, where a monument is erected to her memory (n). He wedded ſome time 
after Helena, the daughter of **** Mole, Eſq, of Ayleſbury, in the county of Bucks, 
who dying in a ſhort time, he continued ever after a widower (o). On the death of the 
famous Dr. Thomas Willis, which happened in 1684 (p), our author was prevailed on 
to remove to London, and there he took Dr. Willis's houſe, in St. Martin's lane, where 
he practiſed with great ſucceſs many years (q)- Having been ſo happy as to reſtore to 
health, after all hopes of recovery were loſt, Henry [Bennet] Earl of Arlington, Lord 
Chamberlain to Charles II. that nobleman, in gratitude, introduced him to the King, 
who, in 1684, appointed him one of his phylicians in ordinary, and phyſician to his 
houſhold (7). As that prince was a great lover of chemiſtry, and a conſiderable pro- 
ficient therein (s), Dr. Dickenſon grew into great favour, and was honoured with much 
of his Majeſty's converſation in the royal elaboratory, which was under the King's bed- 
chamber, and to which he had a private ſtair-caſe from thence (1). His favour laſted 
as long as the life of his Royal Maſter 3 and his brother and ſucceſſor King James the 
Second continued him in both places (2). In 1686, our author publiſhed in Latin his 
Epiſtle to Theodore Mundanus, the illuſtrious French adept before-mentioned, as alſo 
his anſwer, tranſlated from the French into Latin. This is one of the moſt curious, as 
it is abſolutely the moſt rational, piece that ever appeared on hermetick philoſophy, and 
is ſtill highly eſteemed [BJ. Some ſmall time after the abdication of his unfortunate 
Maſter, Dr. Dickenſon retired from practice, being in years, and very much afflicted with 
the ſtone. He continued nevertheleſs to apply himſclf to his ſtudies ; and, as he was a 


gentleman of great candour, and very communicative, ſo, at his houſe in St. Martin's» | 


lane, there were frequent aflemblies of the learned, who were willing to improve theſe 
valuable qualities in Dr. Dickenſon to their own advantage (w). He had long meditated 
a ſyſtem of philoſophy, not founded on his own conjectures, or the experiments of other 
men, but chiefly from the lights afforded by the Moſaick hiſtory, compared with the 
theories of the Antients. Part of this laborious work, when he had brought it into order, 
was unfortunately burnt. The Doctor, however, was not diſcouraged : he ſet about the 
ſame taſk again, and, at length, finiſhed and committed it to the preſs. It appeared in 
1702, under the title of © Phylica Vetus et Vera” (x). The ſame genius, the ſame learn- 
ing, the ſame exquiſite judgment, and, above all, the ſame modeſt zeal for truth, and 
the ſame pious concern for revealed religion, were viſible in this, that had rendered his 
firſt treatiſe ſo much admired. All who had a taſte for Oriental learning, and the Cor- 
puſcularian ſyſtem, which, in thoſe days, were not a few, highly applauded Dr. Dicken- 
ſon's book, and with ſuch it ſtil] is, and ever will be, in great credit (CJ. The reſt of his 


days 


DLZ] And is fill highly efteemed.) In order to give ** in regions at a vaſt diſtance. So ſhould I have ever 
the reader a juſt idea of this moſt curious treatiſe, it ** thought, as till then, indecd, I did think, when 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Theodore Mundanus ** two years ago you had the goodneſs, by an illuſ- 
viſited our author Dickenſon firſt at Oxford, a little after ** triovs demonſtration, to take from me all power of 
the Reſtoration, perhaps in 1662 (8). He found him * doubting any longer.” It is now time to come to 
then a deep admircr of ſublime chemiſtry, and exhorted the book, Which bore this title, © Epiſtola Edmundi 
him to purſue his fludies with ſuch aſſurances as had Dickinſon, M. D. et M. R. ad Theod. Mundanum, 

robably great effect upon his mind, becauſe we find by ** Philoſlophum Adeptum, de Quinteſſentia Philoſo- 
his letter he had read Lolly, Ripley, Philalethes, c. phorum et de vera Phyfiologia, Una cum Quæſ- 
and had actually employed much time in endeavouring ** tionibus Aliquot de ſecreta Materia Phyſica, His 
to teach their tenſe. In 1679 (9), Theodore Munda- ** Accedunt Mundani Reſponſia. OXONLE, E The- 
nus paid him a viſit at London, and renewed his ac- *© atro Sheldoni, anno 1686, 8vo.” i. e.“ Ed. Dick. 
quaintance. It may, from circumſtances in the Doctor's to Theod. Mund. an Adept of the Quinteſſence ot 
epiltle, be gathered, that he was by this time not a little“ the Philoſophers, and the true Syſtem of Phyſicks. 
cooled in his inclinations towards chemiſtry, at lealt “ As allo certain Queries, as to the Materials in Al- 


towards alchemy. And therefore to give him ſpirits “ chemy. To which are annexed the Anſwers of Mun- 


to addreſs himſelf again to ſuch enquiries, Mundanus * danus.” The letter is dated from London, July 31, 
made two projections in his preſence (10). This is fo 1683, and the anſwer of Mundanus from Paris, Sep- 


ſtrange a faQt that to leave the Engliſh reader without 
ſcruple about it, we ſhall tranſcribe the words of 
Theod. Mundanus, writing to Dr. Dickenſon (11), who 
cauſed them to be printed. That therefore I might 
© by an irrefragable argument, teſtify how high and 
* how honourable an opinion I had conceived of you, 
© as al'o that I might eſtabliſh your confidence in the 
principles of our philoſophy, and encourage you in 
your enquiries, I made two projections in your pre- 


+ ſence. Neither know I any thing which ought to 


(32) Ibid, p. 4. 


© induce you to ſcrupſe the truth of what I affirm to 
you, that though it is now forty years ſince I was 
« Philofophus Adeptus ; i. e. an adept, or one perfect 
in the alchemiſtical ſcience, yet, yourſelf excepted, 
© there are not three perſons, to whom, in that ſpace, 
© I have made known myſelf or my art.“ But, to 
ſtrengthen the thing till farther, hear what Dr. Dic- 
kenſon himſelf ſays to Theodore Mundanus (12). © I 
% heretofore thought of the tranſmutation of metals, 
4 juſt as we think of the ſtrange accounts we hear of 
« wonderful faQs done, or odd cuſtoms which prevail, 


5 . 


tember 22, 1684. It was not on this account that we 
called him a French Philoſopher in the text, but becauſe, 
when Dr. Dickenſon wrote in Latin, he choſe to an- 
{wer in French. From this language his epiſtle was 
tranſlated by H. B. (13), whom I ſuppoſe to have 
been their common friend Dr. Becket, The bock was 
reprinted at Rotterdam, 1699, 8vo (14). And there 
is a large account of it (as it well deſerved) in the Li- 
terary Journal mentioned in the margin (15.) One 
thing is very remarkable, that this curious piece el- 
caped Profeſſor Boerhaave, who would otherwiſe have 
mentioned it in his ſo much eſteemed “ Elementa 
© Chemiæ.“ 

[C] 1n great awe The title of this book runs 
thus: D. Edmundi Dickinſoni, M. D. Phyſica Ve- 
« tus et Vera: ſive Tractatus de naturali veritate hex- 
„ aemert Moſaici. Perquem probatur in hiſtoria 


« verz Philoſophiz ptinei pia, ſtrictim atque breviter 
« a Moſe traditur. Lond, 1702, 4t0.“ 1. e. The 
** antient and true Syſtem of Phyſicks, or a Treatiſe 


Cone 


Creations univerſe methodum atque modum, tum 


(13) Ibid p.35 


(14) Corn. 3 
Beughem. Bide 
liog *. Eruditots 
curioſa. Amſt 
1701. Izmo. 
p. 85. 

(15) Ephem. 
Erudit. Belg 
An, Dom. 1879 
Menu. VIII & 


(16) St 
loth. FI 
p. 101. 


(r7) lt 
Hiſt. L 
p. 661. 


(18) B 


Antiq. 


(19) 1 
Vol. I. 
Compe 
Philof. 
361. 3 
197 · 


(20) \ 
Ath. ( 
Vol. I 


(16) Strav. Bib- 
lioth. Fhiloſ. 
p. 101. 


(17) Irfrod. in 
Hiſt. Liter. 
p. 661. 663, 


(18) Bibliogr. 
Antiq. p. 282. 


(19) Iſagog. 
Vol. I. p. 245. 
Compend. Hitt. 
Philof. p. 2cc, 
301. 391. 496. 
457+ 


(20) Wood's 
Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 946, 


(21) De Quin- 
tell. . 
ais 


DIC KINS ON. 


days he ſpent in the improvement of his mind, and in converſing with his friends, who, 
through the whole courſe of his life, were the moſt eminent perſons in the kingdom, 
either for parts or preferment, for their intrinſic merit, or elevation in dignity ; ſuch as 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who loved and underſtood Chemiſtry, Dr. Seth Ward, 


afterwards Biſhop of Saliſbury, Archbiſhop Sheldon, and the worthy Archbiſhop Tenni- 
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ſon, Sc. (3). He yielded to fate, through a ſevere fit of the ſtone, on the third of April, (Ns. Memoir. 
1707, being then in the eighty-third year of his age, and was interred_in the Church of 
St. Martin's in the Fields (z). He left behind him a character every way worthy of eſteem, fixedto B 
as well as that (ſo juſtly acquired by his labours in his profeſſion, and his curious writings) —1 n. 


See alſo the de- 
dicat ions pre- 


Phyſica ve- 


of being one of the moſt knowing and ſucceſsful Phyficians of his time; which, if we * & wa. 


recollect that he was contemporary with Willis, Sydenham, Lower, Cc. we ſhall the (=)MS.Memoir, 


better comprehend its extent (a). Beſides the pieces before mentioned, he is ſuppoſed to (+) See theſe 
have been the author of © Parabola Philoſophica, ſeu Iter Philareti ad Montem Mercu- 


& rii ().“ i. e. A Philoſophical Parable, or a Journey to the Mount of Mercury, b 


articles in this 
Dictionary. 


Y (5) De Quinteſ- 


“% PaHiLARETEsS;” no way inferior to any thing he owned. If this tract be truly his, as fentia Phitoſo- 

there ſeems no cauſe to aſſign it any other author (c), then it may ſerve as a full anſwer to Poms P. 213. 
one of Anthony Wood's remarks in his uſual petulant ſtile, and, indeed, worthy of no 
other author (d) [DJ. The reader is to know, that this ſplenetick perſon, having con- 
tracted a diſlike to our author during his reſidence in the Univerſity, could never mention 
him, on any occaſion, without ſuffering ſomewhat of his bitterneſs to appear, by which, 
without perceiving it, he deſtroys what he propoſes to effect, inaſmuch as ſhewing his 
partiality equally abates the credit of his teſtimony as a witneſs, and takes away all pre- 
tence for paſſing any cenſure upon him as a judge. Of this more ar large in a note [E]. 


© concerning the natural truth of the Mofaick Crea- 
1% tion, in fix Days. In which it is proved, that the 
© Method and Mode of the Creation of the Univerſe, 
according to the Principles of True Philoſophy, are 
1% ſtrictly and conciſely laid down by Moſes.” It was 
printed again at Rotterdam, 1703, 4to, and Leoburg, 
1795, 12m0(16). This ſhews the ſale it had in thoſe 
parts of Europe, where ſuch ſyſtems are mcf can- 
vaſſed, and of conſequence their value beſt underſtood, 
As the author was an old-faſhioned writer, and not 
at all inclined to adopt opinions merely for their being 
plauſible, we need not wonder that ſome admirers of 
the moderns were but indifferently pleaſed with his 
performance, Amongſt theſe Stollius (17) hath ex- 
plained himſelf in the cleareſt terms, though he con- 
feſſes him to have been a man of great learning, But 
this cenſure of his ariſes from his diſlike of the Ato- 
wick ſyſtem, for there are parties among Philoſophers 
as well as Politicians. Fabricius (18) mentions him 
and it with reſpect, and ſo does the celebrated Bud- 
deus in many places with due commendations (19). 
But what ſufficiently demonſtrates the wiſdom, judg- 
ment, and penetration of Dr, Dickenſon, is, that the 
famous Leibnitz, and the moſt learned Wolſius, have, 
in many things, followed his track. 

[D] Worthy of no other author.] That we may not 
be ſulpected of ſlandering the Oxford Antiquary, let 
his own words be produced. After mentioning our 
Author's being appointed Superior Reader of Linacre's 
Lecture in his own college, he goes on (20), ** and 
* about that time ſpenc much labour and money in the 
art of Chemiſtry, kept an Operator, and gave out 
„to his acquaintance, that he would publiſh a book 
* thereof; but as yet there is nothing of that ſort ex- 
„tant by him.” We muſt underſtand this of Mr. 
Wood's knowledge, which, in his own opinion, was 
extenſive, though 1 much doubt it deceived him here. 
For if the Parabola Philo/ophica was our author's, as I 
am thoroughly perſuaded it was, for reafons that I 
ſhall preſently mention, then, without queſtion, it was 
the very treatiſe Dr. Dickenſon mentioned to his friends. 
But becauſe Anthony a Wood was not of the number, 
he was peeviſh enough to advance a falſe fact of his 
own ſhewing (though to be ſure he over-looked it) ; 
for our Author's letier to Mundanus (22) is mentioned 
in the ſame place; and therein is a conciſe ſyſtem of 


chemical principles. The arguments which induce me 


to believe he wrote the Parabola Philoſophica are 
theſe: 1. The judgment of Mundanus, who tells him 
be is ſure it is his. 2. The conformity of the ſtile and 
method. 3. Dr. Dickenſon publiſhing Mundanus's 
letter without diſowning the book, 

[LE] At large in a note.) The point diſcuſſed in the 


* uoie ſufficiently demonſtrates what an in- 
Vor. V. | . 


Ur 


clination the Oxford Antiquary had to ſtrike at Dr. 
Dickinſon ; and, as far as in him lay, to leſſen that 
great reputation which he had raifed by his ſucceſsful 
labours in his profeſſion, and his learned writings, 
But the Doctor being living, it might not be expedient 
to proceed to greater lengths, at leaſt openly. How- 
ever, he has ſufficiently vented his ſpleen, without 
naming the perſon againſt whom his envious ſhafts are 
directed; and yet ſo plainly pointing him out, as to 
leave no ſcrup'e or doubt upon the peruſer's mind u ho 
it is he means (22). The ſtory is too long to be in- 
ſerted here, and will fall in with greater propriety 
hereafter, In the mean time it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve whence the diſtaſte of Wood aroſe ; and, in- 
deed, it is fo ſtrange a one, from his own account of the 
matter, which, had he not committed it to writing, the 
world could never have known, that it is not eaſy to 
conceive any thing more extravagant (23). Dr. Dicken- 
ſon was much Mr, Wood's ſenior in Merton-College ; 
and, as himſelf ſays, very kind to him, when he firſt 
came thither (24). In proceſs of time, however, Dr. 
Dickenſon being Fellow of his College, of which what 
little eſtate Wood's family had was held, the money 
taken for fines on renewing of leaſes, which was paid 
to Dr. Dickenſon as Burſar or Treaſurer, were, in Mr. 
Woud's opinion, very high; and though he does not 
aſcribe this expreſsly to the Doctor, yet it ſeems to be 
the true ground of all his miſconſtructions of his con- 
duct. There was a n pute in the college between 
the Fellows and their Warden, Sir Thomas Clayton; 
in which, though Dr. Dickenſon was of the ſame ſide 
with Mr. Wood, yet becauſe they did not ſucceed in 
their oppoſition, and the College was obliged ro pay a 
very large debt contracted by the Warden, Mr. Wood 
will have it, that Dr. Dickenſon was gained by Sir 
Thomas Clayton's artifices and flattery ; of which, ex- 
cept his own ſuſpicion, he offers no kind of evidence 
whatever (25). Hence, however, we may judge of his 
temper and diſpoſtion, which ought to render us very 


cautious in giving an implicit credit to whatever he is 


leaſed to ſay of his contemporaries, It muſt, indeed, 
e that what he ſays of thoſe gentlemen who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their writings, in ano- 
ther work of his, is, for the moſt part, free from any 
of theſe objections (26) ; but then it is very well known 
that work received many caſtigations from Biſhop Fell, 
by whoſe care it was tranſlated into Latin, and pub- 
liſhed ; and it is as well known, that Mr. Wood com- 
plained loudly of this, and was highly diſpleaſed that 
any thing be had written ſhould be omitted or ſoftened 
on any account whatever (27). Theſe remarks were in 
Juſtice due to the character of this learned and excellent 
perſon, and are by no means intended to leflen that 
obligation which the publick certainly owes to the 
2 2 4 inde- 


() This is far- 


ther explained 


in note [ O]. 


2 Ath. Oxon. 
ol. II, col. 946. 


9 


(22) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 160, 
161. 


(23) The late 
Earl of Oxford 
received from 
ohn Anitis, 
ſq. Mr. Wood's 
Dix x, in his 
own hand, 
whence the au- 
thor drew that 
life of his 
printed by 
Tho. Hearne. 


(24) Liſe of 
Anthony a 
Wood, wriiten 
by himſelf, at 
the cloſe of 
Thom. Cai! 
Vindiciar. Anti «+ 
quitatis HAHcade- 
mice Oxonienſis, 


p. 472+ 


(25) Wood's 
Lite, p. 552. 


(26) Hiſt. & 
Antiq. Oxon. 
Vol. II. 


(27) Ath Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 799. 
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(28) Athenæ 
Oxonienſes, 
Vol. II. col. 160. 
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DICKINSO N. 


Our learned Phyſician left alſo behind him, in manuſcript, a treatiſe in Latin, on the 
Grecian Games, which, without queſtion, was extremely worthy of ſeeing the light, and 


indefatigable diligence of the Oxford Antiquary. whoſe 
labours, notwithitanding his prejudices and pe: viſhneſs, 


are highly uſeful, and ought therefore to be juſtly 
valued, Co 


*.* [Among the encomiums which, in this Ar- 
ticle, are paſſed upon Dr. Dickinſon, he is celebrated 
for his judgment. But we cannot allow that in that 
reſpect he was entitled to any great degree of praiſe. 
At a time when the Royal Society were purſuing the 
true road to Philoſophical Knowledge; when Boyle, 
Hooke, and other illuſtrious Members of that Society 
were enriching the world with their reſearches into 
nature, and when Newton had made his principal 
diſcoveries, what was the employment of Dr. Dick- 
inſon? He meditated, and| he accompliſhed, a 
Syſtem of Philoſophy, not founded on his own con- 
jectures, or the experiments of other men, but chiefly 
from the lights aftorded by the Moſaic Hiſtory, com- 
* with the theories of the Ancients. That is, 

e ſought philoſophy where it is not to be found. 
He ſought tor it in the Scriptures, which entirely 
relate to other objects, and in the juſtly exploded 
hypotheſes of antiquity. When to this we add, that 
he was zealouſly devoted to Alchemy, with what 
pretence can he be applauded for his exquiſite judg- 
ment? He might poſſeis genius and learning; but 
ſurely he cannot juſtly be aſſerted to have been a 
judicious writer. 

But there is a charge of a more ſerious nature, 
which has been brought againſt Dr. Dickenſon. The 
prime work publiſhed by him was, the“ Delphi 
„ Phcenicizantes,” together with the iiſſertations an- 
nexed to it. It is allowed to be a work of profound 
erudition, whatever may be thought of the particular 
ſcheme which the Author has advanced and defend- 
ed. If, however, Anthony Wood is to be credited, 
Dr. Dickinſon was not the writer of the“ Delphi 
« Pncoenicizantes,” but falſely aſſumed that honour 
to himſelf. According to Wood, the real author 
was Henry Jacob, who is recorded as having been a 
prodigy of learning. The flory, as it is related by 
the Oxtord Antiquary, we ſhall give in his own words : 
„ Before I go any farther, the reader is to under- 


* ſtand, that this our Author, Jacob, being ejected 


„ in 1648, from Merton College, and io conſequently 


* from his Chamber, wherein he had left a trunk 
full of books, as well written as printed, left 
* Oxon. And taking no care, or appointing any 
„ friend for its ſecurity, his chamber-door, before 
© an year was expired, was broke open for a new- 
„ comer, who finding the trunk there, did let it re- 
* main in its place for a time. At length, when no 
„% man enguired after it, as the then poſſeſſor thereof 
„ pretended, he ſecured it for his own uſe, broke it 
open, and therein diſcovered a choice treaſure of 
„ books: one of them, being a manuſcript, and fit 
„ for the preſs, he diſguiſed, and altered it with 
« another flyle; and at length, after he had learned 
« Hebrew, and the Oriental Languages, to blind 
« the world, and had converſed openly with thoſe 
« meſt excellent in them, as Pocock and Bogan, of 
« Corpus Chriſti College, and any Grecian or Jew 
ce that came accidentally to the univerſity, he pub- 
&« liſhed it under this title, © Delphi-Phcenicizantes, 
„ &c. (28).“ 

It is remarkable that our ingenious predeceſſor 
does not fairly meet this ſtory. He refers to it in 
note E, without directly mentioning it. He declares 
that it is too long to be inſerted, and that it will fall 
in with greater propriety hereafter; and he is very 
ſevere upon Anthony Wood for his diſlike to Dr. 
Dickinſon. But, all this while, why did not Dr. 


not ſhew that Wood's charge was totally ill-tounded ? 


That he would not have failed to do this, if it had 


been in his power, is evident from his partiality to 
Dr. Dickinſon, and his endeavours to repreſent his 
abilitics, writings, and learning, in a high point of 
view ; inſtead of which he has plainly flunk from the 
queſtion. The writer of this note well recollects, 
that, between forty and fifty years ago, an Opmon 


e e come directly to the point? Why did he 


hath 


prevailed, that Dr. Dickinſon was not the author of 
the“ Delphi Phœnicizantes.“ The fact, I remem- 
ber, was mentioned to me by my Tutor, Dr. Dodd- 
ridge, without any doubt of its truth; and this cir- 
cumſtance was added, that Dr. Dickinſon had affected 
to repreſent the work as the fruit of his leiſure hours, 
It may farther be obſerved, though perhaps no great 
ſtreſs is to be laid upon the re mark, that he was on] 
thirty-one years of age when the book was publiſhed, 
and that the ſubject of it did not ſeem to lie in the 
courſe of his early ſtudies, which had been devoted 
to Medicine. It, — we give credit to Anthony 
Wood's ſtory, ſtill it cannot be denied, that Dr. Dic- 
k inſon was a man of ingenuity and learning, and that 
he was the real author of ſeveral performances, curi- 
ous in their kind, 

As fo much has been ſaid concerning the claim 
which Henry Jacob has to be cunlidered as having 
been the writer of the“ Delphi Phœnicizantes,“ a 
ſhort account of him ſeems to be an act ot juſtice due 
to his memory, He was the fon of Henry Jacob, a 
learned Clergyman, ſome time beneficed in Kent, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing againſt Biſhop 
Bilſon, in the famous controverſy concerping Chriſt's 
Deſcent into Heil. The year of young Jacob's birth 
cannot exactly be aſcertained ; but it is probah le that 
he was born either in 1606 or 1607. As his father 
was wainly attached to Puritanical Principles, he 
was ſent abroad tor education; in the courſe of which 
he was put under the tuition of the celebrated Er- 
penius, Profeſſor of Arabic in the Univerſity of Ley- 
den. I he contequence of this was, that by the help 
of ſtrong natural parts, united with a vigorous ap- 
plication, Mr. Jacob, in a ſhort time, made a ſur- 
prizing progreis in Philological and Oriental Litera- 
ture. When he was about twenty-two years of age 
he returned to Engiand, and was recommended by 
Mr. William Bedwell, a noted Otientaliſt of that 
time, to William Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of 
Oxford, as an extraordinary young man, who de- 
ſerved particular encouragement. Accordingly, that 
generous Nobleman iminediately wrote to the Uni- 
verſity letters in his behalf, requeſting that he might 
be created Bachelor of Arts; to which degree he was 
admitted in January 1628-9. In the Earl's recom- 
mendation, Jacob was deſcribed as having profited 
in Oriental Learning above the ordinary meaſures of 
his age. Soon after he obtained the patronage of, 
John Selden, Henry Briggs, and { eter Turner (men 
very tamous in their generation); and, by their en- 
deavours, was elected Probationer Fellow of Merton- 
College, in the year 1630. Not, however, being 
ſufficiently ſkilled in Logic and Philotophy to carry 
him through the ſevere exerciſes of that Society. the 
Warden and Fellows tacitly aſſigned him the fituation 
of I'hilological Lecturer. This being done, he was, 
for a while, diverted from his ſtudies by the neceſſity 
of attending to ſome law ſuits concerning his patri- 
mony, at the concluſion of which he fell into a dan- 
gerous ſickneſs, and, by the ſudden loſs of his pa- 
tron (the Earl of Pembroke) his life was in jeopardy, 
Biſhop Laud, that great encourager of literature, 
having ſucceeded the Earl in the Chancellorſhip of 
Oxford, a way was found out, trom Merton-College 
Statutes, to make Mr. Jacob Socius Grammaticus, 
that is, Reader of Philology to the Juniors, a place 
which had been diſuſed for about a hundred years. 
Being now completely fettled in his Fellowſhip,, he 
occaſionally refided with Mr. Selden, and aſhſted him 
as an amanuenſis, in one of the works which he was 
wrong, fy and which, we r muſt have 

en the ** mare clauſum.” Selden, in acknowledg- 
ing his obligations, ſtiles him, © Doctiſhmus Henri- 
* cus Jacobus.” It is even underſtood, that Jacob 
added ſeveral things to the book, which Mr. Selden, 
finding them to be very excellent, permitted to land. 
Nay, it is ſaid, that Jacob improved Selden in the 
Hebrew language. Iu 1636, Mr. Jacob was created 
Maſter of Arts; and, in the month of June, 1641, 
he was elected Superior Beadle of Divinity, At the 
beginning of the November of the following year, 
he was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of __ "I 

: 6% But 


DICKINSON. DIGBY (Evzzand). 


hath been lately publiſhed (e). Before we diſmiſs this article it will be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that, as our author wrote altogether in Latin, ſo he is among the number of thoſe 
Britiſh writers better known abroad than in his own country (F). To this alſo the ſub- 
jets on Which he wrote did, without a doubt, contribute not a little, being fince his 
death leſs the objects of young peoples ſtudies, or of the notice of the learned. But, 
as there ſeems to be a ſpirit of enquiry reviving, and as the Oriental Languages begin to 


be again conſidered, the bringing this Life (hitherto ſhamefully neglected) into a work 
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(e) Anne ved to 
an account of 
the life and 
writings of Ed- 
mundDickinſon, 
M. D. Lond. 
1739. 8vo. 


(f) As appears 
by the authori- 


Ties cited in the 


of this ſort, will certainly be approved; as alſo the large accounts given of his writings notes. 
in the notes. This we the rather hope, becauſe, though no Engliſh writer is better 
known by his performances through the Northern parts of Europe than Dr. Dickenſon, 
yet no foreigner has touched one circumſtance of his life, becauſe (his works being all 
publiſhed in his life-time) they had no opportunity of acquainting themſelves with his 
character: a thing carefully provided againſt on their fide, no writer of ſuch eminence 
dying in any other country of Europe but immediate care is taken of his memory ; of 
which, were it in this place proper, numerous inſtances might be produced, 


te But his head,” ſays Anthony Wood, “ being always 
„% oyer-buſy about critical notions (which made him 
% ſometimes a little better than crazed), he neglect- 
« ed his duty ſo much, that he was ſuſpended once, 
4 jf not twice, from his place, and had his Beadle's 
« ſtaff taken from him.“ 
turn of the times, and his attachment to Archbiſhop 
Laud, he ſoon became expoſed to other calamities, 
Sir Nathaniel Brent, Warden of Merton College, 
ſilenced Mr. Jacob as Philological Lecturer; and, at 
length, he was totally deprived of his Fellowſhip, 
by the Parliamentary vilitors. Being now deſtitute 
of a ſufhciemt maintenance, he retired to London, 
where Mr. Selden aſſiſted him, gave him his clothes, 
and, among the reſt, an old icarlet cloak, the wear- 
ing of which rendered poor Jacob au object of mirth 
to ſome of his acquaintance, who, when they {aw it 
upon his back, uſed to call him“ Young Selden.” 
« But being,” ſays Wood, ** a ſhiftleſs 2 as 
« moſt mere ſcholars are, and the benefactions of 
« friends not ſufficing him,” he fold a ſmall patri- 
mony, which he had at Godmerſham, in Kent, to 
ſupply his neceflities, and died before the money was 
ſpent, He had brought on a bad habit of body 
by his cloſe application to his ſtudies. In the month 
of September, 1652, he retired to the city of Can- 
terbury, where he was kindly entertained by Dr. 
William Jacob, a noted Phyſician of that place; but 
who, though of the ſame name, was not related to 
our Author. By this Gentleman Henry Jacob was 
cured of a Gangrene in his foot, which atoſe from a 
neglected fore or gall, that he had contracted by 


walking in boots, eee to the faſhion of the 


time. A tumour, however, having ſoon after broken 
out from one of his legs, his radical moitture did, as 
from a flood-gate, violently run forth ; and thus an 
end was put to his life, on the fifth of November, in 
the year before mentioned. The next day Dr. jacob 
buried him in a manner anſwerable to his quality, in 
the midit of the pariſh-church of All-Saiuts, in Can- 
terbury. Anthony Wood fays, that Mr. Jacob died 
about the year of B age forty-four. But it the cir- 
cumſtances of his hiſtory be carefully compared to- 
gether, it will be found that he was probably not leſs 
than forty-ſix-years old at the time of his deceaſe. 
As to his character, it appears that he was an *nno- 
cent, harmleſs, careleſs man, who was entirely de- 
voted to the purſuits of Literature, and totally 1gno- 
rant of the world. 


In conſequence of the . 


From the catalogue of Mr. Jacob's Writings here 
annexed, it will be evident that he was a perſon of 
uncommon erndition. © Oratio inauguralis, ſub 
Aditu prælectionis Philologice publice habita apud 
© Collegium Oxonio—Merton,” 4 Aug. 1636.— 
© Græca et Latina Poemata.“ - Deicription of 
«© Oakley Hole, near Wells.“ An. 1632, written in 
Engliſh Verſe. — ** Annotationes in eam Partem Ora- 
tionis inaug. in qua dicitur, Oratione ſoluta ſerip- 
& fit Ariſtæus Proconneſius.“ Theſe four pieces wege 
publiſhed at Oxford, while the Author lived, in 
1552, in quarto, by his intimate friend, Henry Birk- 
head, Fellow of All Souls College. 


Mr. jacob's other works, which have never found 
their way to the preſs, excepting the Delphi Phœ- 
© nicizantes,” in the manner already deſcrib-d, were 
as follows: ** Etymotechnia Catholica,“ containing 
four Diatribes concerning the Original of Letters. 
The firſt, © De Ordine Alphabet: ;” the ſecond, © De 
„ Tranſitu Alphabeti ;” the third. De Numero, Fi- 
e gura, Poteſtate et Diviſione Literarum;“ and the 
fourth called, Geographi/tor Egymotechnicus . Gram. 
% matica Ebræa.“ No Engliſhman before his time 
did ever endeavour to make one after that way and 
manner which he did this.—** TB, vel Oſiris inven- 
© tus; de Coptiatis Originibus Commentatio.— 
„ Geographumena.” Jn which are many Aſſyriac 
and Egyptic Antiquities diſcovered, —* Pancarpia, 
«© Opus ex Artibus et Linguis miſcellan.” [mperfe#, 
„% Magnetologia, in Lib. 3. agentibus de triplici 
„Motu Magnerico Lapidali, Ccœleſti et Animali, 
&c.”—* De Mari rubro,” and another, De 
% Hiſtoria Beli et Draconis.”—* Libri Ebræo Rabli- 
& nici in Bib, Bodleiana recenſiti,“ An. 1629 (29). 


Henry Jacob might juſtly be reckoned among the 
number of unfortunate learned men ſo often ſpoken 
of by Bayle. What little preferment he did obtain 
was procured with difficulty ; he was not permitted 
to hold it long; he was in a great meaſure depen- 
dent upon benefactions for ſubliſtence ; his conſtitu- 
tion was impaired by intenſe ſtudy ; he died compa- 
ratively young; his learned Jlabours were, in gene- 
ral, conſigned to oblivion ; and, in the moſt eminent 
inſtance in which this was not the caſe, he was de- 
prived, by the hand of impoiture, of the fair fame to 
which he was entitled. ] 


(29) Ibid. 

Vol. I. col. 4645 
46 5. Vol. II. 
col. 158—16 t. 


DIGBY (Sir EvsrarD) was deſcended from a very antient and honourable family, | 
diltinguiſhed by the confidence, and honoured with many teſtimonies, of royal favour, 
by ſeveral of our Monarchs, as well for the eminent abilities of their mind, as for the gal- 


lant exploits performed by them in the field (a) [4]. His father Everard Digby, of 


A] for the gallant exploits performed by them in the 
Feld.) In order to do juſtice to this family it is requi- 
lite to obſerve, that though the Digbys of Warwick- 
ſhire were, and are ſtill, noble, yet the Digbys of 
the county of Rutland were of the elder houſe, which 
appears thus: Sir Everard Digby of Tilton in the 
county of Leiceſter, to take the family no higher, 
though that might be done from record, was flain at 
Towton-tield, fighting there on the fide of Henry VI. 


Dryſtoke 


(1). This Sir Everard, by Jaquetta, daughter of Sir 
— Ellis, left iſſue fix ſons, ot whom the eldeſt, Sir 

verard Digby, was the anceſtor of this family; as 
Simon Digby, the ſecond fon, was of the Digbys of 
Coleſhill in Warwickſhire, now repreſented by the 
Earl Digby of Sherborve, in Dorietthire, formerl 
Lord Digby, Baron of Geaſhill in the kingdom of Ire- 
land, whence, as the reader will {ce in the text, de- 
ſcended the Earls of Briſtol (2). This Sir Everard 


(a) Dugd. Bar. 
Vol. II. P; 436. 


(1) Dugd. Bar. 
Vol. II. p. 436. 


Y (i) See a large 


account of this 
family in Dug- 
dale's Warwick - 


Digby ſhire. 
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Dryſtoke in Rutlandſhire, Eſq. was a perſon of great worth and learning; had his edn- 

cation at St. John's College, in Cambridge, where he took the degree of Maſter of Arts; 

(5) Wood's and, though a man of an independent fortune (b), gave very hgnal marks of his incli- 
ved. TL ares nation to, and his great ſucceſs in, his ſtudies [BJ. This Gentleman, of whom we are 
ſpeaking, was born ſome time in the year 1387, and educated with great care, but under 

the tuition of ſome Popiſh Prieſts; for, when he was about eleven years of age, he had 

the misfortune to loſe his father, who, as he was a man of ſound knowledge, and exten- 

five capacity, would, very probably, have given him better impreſſions, and have taught 

him to act rather by the light of his own reaſon, than merely according to the dictates 

of thoſe, who, by having the care of him in his infancy, had aſſumed a deſpotic empire 

over his ſpirit. In reſpect to his parts, however, he was very far from being at all de- 

(c) See the pre- ficient, abating his blind zeal for Popery, and his ſervile ſubmiſſion ro the Prieſts (c). In 
32 his perſon he was remarkably handſome, very expert in his exerciſes, extremely modeſt 
vate papers. and affable in his behaviour, ſo that he was juſtly reputed one of the fineſt Gentlemen in 
(4) Ath. Oxon. England (d). He was brought very early to the Court of Queen Flizabeth, where he 
Vol. Il. ol. 354. was much taken notice of, and received ſeveral marks of her Majeſty's favour. On the 
coming in of King James he went likewiſe to pay his duty, as others of his religion did, 

was very graciouſly received, and had the honour of knighthood conterred upon him, 

being looked upon as a man of a fair fortune, pregnant abilities, and a court-hke be- 

(-) The Farl of haviour (e). Theſe accompliſhments, aſſiſted by the influence of the Prieſts, who were 
— Feng perfectly ſatisfied, that, in purſuing his intereſt, they conſulted their own, procured his 
his conviction. Marriage to Mary, daughter and ſole heireſs of William Mulſho, Eſq; of Gothurſt in 
mar ay Buckinghamſhire, with whom he had a great fortune J); which gave occaſion for his 

ol. I. p. 245. - | 5 
( Wrighr's “ ſettlement of that, and of his own eſtate, upon the children of that marriage (g). One 
rights : i L 2 

Hitt. and anti- Would have imagined, that, conſidering his mild temper, and happy ſituation in the world, 
— he might have paſſed his days in honour and peace, without running the ſmalleſt hazard 
(+) Coke's Re of meeting that dreadful and diſgraceful death, which has introduced his name into all 
Lib. vii. Our hiſtories. It happened, however, unfortunately for him, that, having a great ac- 
fol. 165. „ quaintance with Sir Thomas Treſham, a very active and zealous Papiſt, he poſſeſſed his 
mind with ſuch diſaffection to his Prince, ſuch falſe notions of the ill uſage that thoſe who 

(5) This SirEve- [tiled themſelves Catholicks had met with, and ſuch apprchenſons of {till greater miſchiefs 
rard Digby im- ready to betal them, that he was ripe to receive any counſels that ſhould be given him, 
anſwer tothe for redreſſing theſe pretended grievances, and preventing thoſe threatened evils, of how 


Earl of North- dangerous and deſperate a nature ſoever they might be (5) TC]. His intimate friendſhip 


— with Robert Cateſby, Eſq. proved the means of his being drawn in to act againſt that 


Digby juſt mentioned, married Mary, the daughter 
of Sir John H-ydon, by whom he had Kenelm Digby, 
Eſq of Dry Stoke, or Stoke Dry, for ſo it is now 
commonly called, in the county of Rutland, who, by 
Anne, daughter of Sir Anthony Cope, Kut. had Eve- 
rard Digby, Eſq. who married Maty, daughter and co- 
heireſs of Francis Neal and the Widow of Samſon Er- 
derſwick, Eiq. by whom he had three fons and two 
daughters, the eldeſt of which ſons was Sir Everard 
Digbv, who is the ſubject of this article (3). 

LB] And his great ſucceſs in his ſtudies.) This gen- 
tleman publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes, tome of them upon 
learned, and others on curious ſubjeRs ; and of theſe 
the following titles may poſlibly gratify the reader's 

' (4) Hyde Catal. curioſity (4). 

mpreſiur Lib. I. Theoria Analytica viam ad Monarchiam ſcien- 

Biblioth, Bod. d tjarum demonſtrans. Lond. 1579. 4to.“ 

* II. «„ De Duplici Methodo libri duo, Rami Metho- 

© dum refutantes. Lond. 1580, Bvo,” 
III.“ De Arte Natandi, libri duo. Lond. 1587.” 
IV. A Diſſwaſive from the taking away the Goods 
(s) Ath. Oxon. ( and Livings of the Chuich, &c. Lond. 40 (5).” 
Vol. II. col. 354 [C] And deſperate a nature ſoewer they might be j 
is very remarkable, that the far greatelt part of the 
perſons embarked in this treaſon were Gentlemen'of 
tamily and iortune. Robert Cateſby, Eſq. was a Gen- 
theman of an antient family, whoſe anceſtor was a Privy- 
Counſellor and favomite to Richard III. Ambroſe 
Rook wood, and Francis Treſham, Efquires, were men 
of large eſlates, and the latter undertook to advance 
\ two thouſand pounds upon this occaſion, Mr. Thomas 
Piercy was related to the Karl of Northumberland, and 
the King's ſervant: in ſhorr, except Robert Keys, who 
had ſpent his fortune, and Thomas Bates, who was 
Mr. Cateſby's man, they were all perſons in ſuch cir- 

6) Diſcourſe of cumſtances, as nothing but their furious zeal could have 

due manner of driven into ſich a conſpiracy (6), The means by 

the d ſcorery of Which Sir Everard Digby was wrought upon, himſclf 
the Gunpower- affirmed to be thee; Firſt, he was told that the King 
\ "Plot, p. 62, 63. 3 


(3) Wright's 
Hiſt and Antiq. 
of Rutland, 


p. 115» 


It 


had broken his promiſes to the Catholicks ; for which, 
however there was no foundation, ſince Watſon the 
Prieſt, who was executed in the firſt year of the King 
for treaſon, confeſſed, that having had acceſs to his 
Majeſty at Edinburgh twice, be told him plaialy what 
thoſe of his religion had to expect, and this put him 
upon plotting againſt him. Mr. Piercy, a principal 
inſtrument in this conſpiracy, went likewiſe into Scot- 
land upon the ſame errand, and had the like anſwer. 
He was next told, that ſeverer laws againſt Popery 
would be made in the next Parliament: that huſbands 


(10) Di 


Of the u 


would be made liable for their wives offences; and that of the d 
it would be made a præmunire only to be a Catholick. xc. p. 
But the main point was, that the reſtoring of the Ca- (11)See 
tholick religion was the duty of every member, and Winter 
that, in conſideration of this, he was not to regard any | ſion, da 
favours received from the Crown, the tranquillity of his Nor. 16 
country, or the hazards that might be run in reſpect to 2 1 
his life, his family, or his fortune (7). All this him- (7) Than — 


ſelf, and very probably many of his companions, be- n ot the lis 
lieved, or otherwiſe it is not eaſy to account for their tr Mors, Lo 
involving themſelves in ſuch a ſeries of dangers, or for 1666. 8. 
their adhering to each other with ſuch fidelity, that, in Jn which tf 
the courſe of ſeveral years intrigue, there was _— * N 
divolged (8). But what is yet a ſtronger, and indeed 1d, Um 
an invincible proof, that it was a miſtaken notion of ,,qQre Popth 
religion which guided them throughout, was the ex- he cared net! 
ceeding care they took to the very laſt, to prevent thoſe he rooted 
Prieſts from coming into any trouble by their means, a his poſt 
who had brought all this deſtuction upon themſelves, (2. Sec tie 
for attaining which they ſcrupled nothing : Sir Everard torney 2 
Digby valuing himſelt in his private papers, upon at- Conn 
firming falſehoods to the Lords for this purpoſe ; and * 
Francis Treſham tak ing it upon his death, that he had | 
not for ſeveral years ſeen father Garnet, upon ac- 
count of a difference between them, the direct con- 
trary of which was afterwards confeſſed by Garnet him- „ cel 
(9) _ 
ſelf (9)- ag unt 25 
tors in the 150 
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povernment, towards which he had ſo long borne the utmoſt diſlike, This Mr. Cateſby 
was a man of determined courage, as well as great parts: he had been, for ſeveral years, 
yery deep in all the plots formed by the Jeſuits ; and, notwithſtanding that which had 
miſcarried in the beginning of this reign, he ventured to frame a new one in his own 
mind, which he communicated only to a few of his intimate friends, in the cloſe of the 
year 1604 (i); and this was, blowing up the Parliament-houſe with gunpowder. When 
they had taken all the methods for putting this abominable ſcheme in execution, they 
began to reflect, that they could make no uſe even of their ſucceſs, if they did not pro- 
vide, at the ſame time, for an inſurrection, and the eſtabliſhment of a new government. 
It was therefore, upon mature deliberation, agreed by the coafederates, at a meeting 
they held in the city of Bath, that Mr. Cateſby ſhould take in to their aſſiſtance whom he 
ſhould think fit, provided they were bound by the oath of ſecrecy which themſelves had 
taken (k). In purſuance of this refoluticn, Mr. Cateſby applied himſelf ro his friend 
Sir Everard Digby, whom he acquainted with the whole affair, and with their reſolution 
of ſeizing the Princeſs Elizabeth, and proclaiming her Queen, upon the execution of the 
Powder-treaſon at London; in which his aſfiſtance was particularly neceſſary, as ſhe was 
then at the Lord Harrington's, ar Comb- Abbey, in Warwickſhire (/). To this Sir Eve- 
rard willingly, aſſented, and offered fifteen hundred pounds towards defraying the expences 
of this dark deſign, entertained Mr. Fawkes afterwards at his houſe (n), and, the weather 
being rainy, adviſed him, upon his return to London, to be very carctul in obſerving char 
the powder was not damp. So induſtrious and indefatigable he was, that, when the reit 
of the conſpirators, upon the diſcovery of their delign, at the very point of execution, fed 
down into the country, they found him at Dunchurch, as had been concerted ; and, in 
company with him, they retired towards Staffordſhire, where, after a deſperate defence, 
in which ſome of theſe unhappy men were lain () (D, Sir Everard Digby, and others, 
were taken (o). Upon the commitment of Sir Everard to the Tower, he perſiſtæd ſteadily 
to maintain his own innocence as to the Poxder-treaſon, and abſolutely denicd his having 
knowledge of any other perſons being embarked in this deſign, than ſuch as were either 
killed or taken; in which, notwithſtanding all the argumeats that could be uſed by thoſe 
noble perſons before whom he was examined, he continued obſtinately firm (p). This re- 
ſolution of his did not proceed from any hopes of eſcaping, but from an earneſt defire of 
avoiding, if poſſible, being the inſtrument of other men's ruin, or diſcloſing more than 
was already diſcovered, being ſtill ſatisfied that he was engaged in a good caule, and 
having much leſs concern about his life, than about the bud effects to that cauſe which 
the detection of this plot might produce (4). This, which is the ſtrongeſt proof of the 
infatuation that may be brought zpon minds naturally virtuous, appears fully from a 


D] In which ſome of theſe unhappy men *vere ful. 
In this note we will give the reader a ſuccinct account 
of the proceedings of the conſpirators in town and 
country, which will ſhew how perfectly they had con- 
certed their meaſures, and how punctual they were in 
executing each the part that had been aſſigned bim. 
The 4th of November fell that year upon a Sunday, 
and it was paſt twelve at night when ſearch was made 
under the Parliament-houſe, and Mr. Guy Fawkes 
ſeized there bouted and ſpurred (10), Mr. Piercy hd 
early notice of this, and ſet out of town about four in 
the morning. Mr. Cateſby was gone the night before. 
Mr. Winter and the two Wrights ſoon followed (11). 
We come no to another parc of the conſp itacy, ſtill 
ſtranger than any of the reſt, which is this : there was 
one John Grant, Eſq. a zealous Papiſt, who lived near 
Warwick ; who, having collected ſeveral perſons of his 
own principles, and determined courage, they went on 
Monday-niyht, about the very time that Fawkes was 
ſeized in London, broke open the ſtables of one Mr. 
Bennock, at Warwick, who made it his buſineſs to break 
horſes for the menage, and took thoſe of ſeveral gen- 
tlemen that were in his hards, and coming well-arm- 
ed, and being now well-mounted, made the belt of 
their way to Dunchurch, where they found Sir Everard 
Digby and his party ready (12); and, on Wedneſday, 
the 7th of November, being joined by their accom- 
plices from London, and knowing all their hopes had 
failed them there, they reſolved, as their laſt reſource, 
openly to take up arms; and father Teſmond, alia- 
Greenwell, a Jeſuit, went into Lancaſhire to excite 
thoſe of their religion to join them (13). They bad 
flattered themſclves with a great appearance in their fa- 
vour; but they could never aſſemble above fourſcore, 
nor could they depend upon many of thoſe, or even 
upon their own ſervants (14). Sir Fulk Grevil, De- 
puty-I.jeutenant, though an old and infirm man, ſeiz- 
ed the horſes and arms of ſeveral gentlemen in his 
neighhourhood in Warwickſhire, and made about fix- 


teen of their followers priſoners (15). Sir Richa'd 
Verney, High-Sheriff of the counts, likewiſe took 
ſome of them (16). On Thurſlay they were at Robert 
Winter's houſe, where they had abſolution given them 
ty Father Hamwond, though in open revellion (17) 

They were pu ſed through Worceſici ſhire by Sir hi— 
chard Walſh, which forced them to take ſhelter at Hol- 
bitch, the ſeat of Stef hen Lyi4l ton, in Staflordfbug, 
where Sir Richard, who w.s Sheriff of Wor: ſterſhite, 
wi h ihe people who came in to his affitance, ſartound— 
ed them (18). He ſent a trumpet to fummon them ta 
ſurrender, promiſing to intercede with the King to 
ſpare their lives, fur as vet they had n» notice of the 
Powder Treaſon; but the confpirators rejected this 
offer with contempt, and prepared to defend them- 
ſelves as well as they could. This wies on the Friday : 
and finding their poder damp, they placed a ſmall 
parcel in a pan belote the fire, upon a bag which he'd 
ſeventcen or eighteen pounds, A ſrrvam,, who knew 
nothing ot this, throwing ſome word upon the fire, 
a ſpark fle v out into the pan, which blew up all the 
powder, together with the roof of the houſe, and ar 
the fame time wounded Cateſby, Rockwood, and 
Grant (19). About eleven o'ci ck the Sheriff, ard 
thoſe with him, attacked the houſe, when Thomas 
Winter was Mot in the ſhoulder, both the Wrights 
were killed, Ambroſe Ro kwood ſoon fell after: then 
as Winter, Cateſby, and Piercy, were flanding 10ge- 
ther, the two la were ſhat through by the fame ball. 
Wimter, beirg hurt in the beily by a pike, was taken 
(20), and upon this the reſt ſubmitred and were ſent up 
to Londen, excepting Robert Winter ard Stephen Lyt- 
tleton, who for ſome weeks hid themlelves (21). 


Francis Tre ſham ſtayed in town, and for ſome time 


preſerved his liberty, but was at length (rized, and 
made an ample confeſli n, but finding hiniſelf in a 
dying condition with the ſtranguary, denied agaia what 
he had ſaid, that it might be of no uſe (22). 
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DI G B Y (Everard). 


paper of his, written under his confinement, and ſent privately to his family [ E]. When 
he was brought to his trial at Weſtminſter, January 27th, 1605-6, he was indicted for 
being acquainted with and concealing the Powder-treaſon, taking the double oath 
of Secrecy and Conſtancy, and acting openly, with other traitors, in rebellion; to 
which indictment he pleaded guilty (r). After this he endeavoured to extenuate his 
oftence, by ſhewing the motives to it, which have been before explained ; then requeſted, 
that, as he had been alone in the crime, he might alone bear S puniſhment, without 
extending it to his family, that his debts might be paid, and that he might be beheaded ; 
to which he received no favourable anſwer (s). Yet the Earls of Northampton and Salif- 
bury, of whom the latter owned him for his relation, ſpoke mildly to him, and ſhewed 
him how very little ſervice his behaviour had done him, fince Fawkes confeſſed, that he 
was acquainted with the Powger-treaſon z and many other things which he had laboured 
to conceal, were, by other means, found out (f). But, whatever he might ſay in his 
examinations, certain it is, that, upon his having ſome notice of its being thought, by 
his own party, a very wild and iil-concerted enterprize, in which he engaged, he could 
write a very clear defence againſt this imputation, though he refuſed to make any when 
his life was at ſtake; ſo much more did he fear reproach amongſt tkoſe of his own com- 
munion, than a violent and ignomiuious death [ F}. Yet, after ſentence of death was 
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[EI And font privately ts his family.) While Sir 


E:erard Digby was priſoner in the Tower, he wrote 


in juice of lemon or otherwiſe, upon {1 ps of paper, as 


opportunity offered; and got theie conveyed to his 
Lady, by ſuch as had permiſſion to tee him. Theſe 
notes, or advertiſements, were prefer vel by the family 
as precious relicks, till, in the month of September, 
167 5, they were found at the houſe of Charles Corg- 
wallts, Eſq. executor to Sir Kenelme the fon of Sir 
Evcrard Digh', by Sir Rice Rudd, Barone!, and 
William Wogan, of Gray 's Inn, Elq. (23). The tilt 
of theſe papers runs thus: 

© I have n named any, either living or dead, that 
ſhould have hurt my Lord Saliſbury, and only in- 
tended theſe general in torma ions, to procure me ac- 
ceſs of ſome friend, that I might inform my knows» 
ledge, tor | never intended to hurt any creature, 
though it would have gained me all the world. 
As yet they have not got of me the afirming that I 
know any Prieſt particularly, nor ſhall ever do to the 
hurt of any but mytelf. At my fit examination the 


be affirmed avainſt me by Gerrat the Prieſt, who, 


if | might ſee him I would tell him whether I knew 
him or no, but by that name I did not know him; 
nor at Mrs. Vauxe's, as he ſaid I did, for I never 
ſaw a Piielt there. Yelterday I was before Mr, At- 
torney and my Lord Cheef-Jultice, who aſked me if 
I had taken the ſacrament to keep ſecret the plot a; 
others did? | ſaid that I had not, becauſe I would 
avoid che queſtion of at whoſe hands it were. They 
told me that five had taken it of Gerard, and that 
he knew of the plot, which I ſaid was more than [ 
knew. | 

Now for my intention, let me tell you, that if I 
had thought there had been the leaſt tin in the plot, 
I would not have been of it ſor all the world; and no 
other cauſe drew m to haza!d my fortune and life, 
but zeal to God's religion. For iny keeping it ſecret 
it was Cauſed by certain belief, that thoſe which were 
beſt able to judge of the lawfulneſs of it, had been 
acquainted with it, and given way unto it, More 
realons I had to perſuade me to this belief than J 
date utter, which I will never to the ſuſpicion of 
any, though I ſhould to the rack tor it, and as I did 
not know eit directly that it was approved by fuch, 
ſo did 1 hold it in my conſcience the belt not to 
know any more if | migh'. 

I have, before all the Lords, cleared all the Prieſts 
in it for any thing that I know. But now let me tell 
you what a grict it hath been to me, to hear that fo 
much condemned, which I dil belicve would have 
been otherwiſe thought on by Catholicks. There is 
no other cauſe but this which hath made me deſire 
lite, for when I came into priſon death would have 
been a welcome friend unto me, and was moſt de- 
fired; but when 1 heard how Catholicks and Prieſts 
thought of the matter, and that it ſhould be a great 
fin that ſhould be the cauſe of my end, it called my 
conſcience in doubt of my very beſt actions and in- 
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Earl of Saliſbury told me, th it ſome things ſhould - 


ſaith he, I am ſure you know well. My anſwer was, 


' paſled 3 


tentions in queſtion ; for I knew that myſelf might 
eaſily be deceived in ſuch a buſineſs; therefore I pro- 
teſt unto you, that the doubts I had of my own good 
ſtate, which only proceeded from the cenſure of 
others, cauſed more bitterneſs of grief ia me than all 
the miſeries that ever I fuffered ; and only this cauſed 
me to wiſh life, till 1 might meet with a gholtly 
friend. For ſome good ſpace I could do n thing but 
with tears aſk pardon at God's hands for all my 
errors, both in actions and intentions, in this buſt- 
neſs, and in my whole life, which the cenſure of this, 
contrary to my expectance, caufed me to doubt. 
| did humbly beſeech that my death might ſatisfy for 
my offence, which I ſhould and ſhall offer moſt 
gladly to the giver of my life. I aſſure you, as I 
hope in God, that the love of all my cſtate and 
worldly happineſs did never trouble me, nor the 


love of it ſince my impriſoament did ever move 
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me to wiſh life. Bur it that I may live to make 
© fatisfaftion to God and the world, where I have 
given any ſcandal, I fhall- not grieve if I ſhould 
* never look hving creature in the face again, And 
* hefides that deprivations endure all worldly miſery, 
© I ſhall not need to clear any living body either pri- 
vate or publick; for I never named any body, but 
reported that thoſe that are dead did promiſe that at 
* forces in thoſe paris about Mr. Talbot would aſſiſt us; 
but this can hurt nothing, for they openly ſpoke it. 
* You muſt be careful how you ſend, for Mr. Lieute - 
* pant hath ſtayed the **** book, but take no no- 
* tice of it. Let my brother ſee this, or know the 
contents: tell him I love his ſweet comforts as my 
* greateſt jewel in this place, It I can I will convey 
in the tables a copy of a leiter which I ſent yeſterday. 
It is, as near as | can underſtand, the mganing of 
© the inſtruct'on: I perceive it works with the Lords, 
for I (hill be ſent to them. Oh how full of joy 
* ſhould | die, if I could do any thing for the cauſe 
* which 1 love more than my lite, Farewell my 
c 


[F] Than a violent and ignominions death.] This, 
which is the laſt of Sir Everard's papers, is alſo the 
moſt material, and muſt appear, to every impartial 
reader, an inconteſtible proof of what the Attorney- 
General Coke affirmed at the trial of theſe couſpita- 
tors 3 that their ſcheme was no more than an appendix 
to the plots framed by their party in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and, in a great meaſure, an improvement 
upon the ſcheme of Watſon and Clarke on King James's 
coming to the throne : it runs thus (24). 

My deareſt, the ****** 1 take at the uncha- 
* ritable taking of theſe ma'ters, wil make me fay 
more than ever I thought to have done, For, it this 
* defign had taken place, there could have been no 
doubt of other ſucceſs: tor that night, before any 
other could have brought the news, we ſhou'd 
have known it hy Mr. Catefby. who ſhould have pro- 
claimed the heir-apparent at Charing-Croſs, as he 
came out of town; to which purpoſe there was a 
© proclamation drawn. If the Duke had not been in 
c 


the Houſe, then was there a certain way laid for the 


poſſeſing 


(24) The (ant 
paper e, No. 9 
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B X (EvrRrand). 


þalled, he ſeemed to be very much affected; for, making a low bow to thoſe upon the 
bench, he ſaid, If I could hear any of your Lordſhips ſay you forgave me, I ſhould go the 


more chearfully to the gallotos. 
we ao (u). 


To this all the Lords anſwered, God f:rgive you, and 
On Thurſday the zoth of January Sir Everard Digby, Robert Winter, (0) State Triate, 


183 


John Grant, and Thomas Bates, were executed, purſuant to their ſentence, at the weſt. Vol. J. P. 247 · 
end of St. Paul's church, when Sir Everard is ſaid to have expreſſed a very different ſenſe 
of his crime from that which he had written concerning it after his confinement (x). But 
of this, and of a much more extraordinary circumſtance atrending his tragical departure 
out of this life, ſome notice will be taken in the notes [C J. He left at his death two 
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poſſ-fiing bim; but, in regard of the aſſurance they 
ſhould have been there, thcrefore the greateſt of our 
buſineſs ſtood in the poſtoſſing the Lady Elizabeth, 
who, lying within eight miles of Dunchurch, we 
would have eaſily furprized before the knowled © of 
any doubt, this was the cauſe of my being there, It 
he had been in Rutland, then Stuaks was near; and, 
in either place, we had taken ſniiicicut order to have 
been poſſeſſed of her. There were allo courtes taken 
for the ſati-fying the peop'e it th- firlt had taken 
effect; as the ſpeedy notic ot liberty and teedom 
from all manner of fl-verv, as the cealing ot ward- 
ſhips ad all monopolies which, with change, would 
have been gore plauſible to the people if the firſt 
had been, than it is now, There was allo a cone 
taken to have given preſent noi ice to all Prince:, and 
to allociate them with an oath an'verabie to the 
League i France. I have not uitcred any of theſe 
things, ner ever hougni to rio. For ny going from 
Dunchurch I bed this te ſon: firſt, I krew that 
Fawkes could reveal me, tor I mult mike choice of 
two beſides M  Cateſby, whi.a 1 did of bim and 
Mr, Winter, Iencw he had been empl yed in great 
matters, and, till torture, ſme be carried it very 
well: ſecondly, we all thought, if we cou'd procure 


Mr. Talbot to rite that K* * e *k K* * * party at 


leaſt, to a compoſition g that was 
not little becauſe we had in our company his ſon-in- 
law who gave us ſome hope of, and did not much 
dofbr of it. I do anſwer your fpeech with Mr. 
Brown thus: Before that I knew any thing of the 
plot, I did aſk Mr. Farmer what the meaning of the 
Pope's brief was: he told me, that they were nat 
(meanirg Prieſts) to undertake or procure ſtirs, but 
yet they would nor hinder any, neither was it the 


- Pope*s mind they (ſhould, that ſhould be undertuken 


tor Catholick good. 1 did never utter thus much, 
nor would not but to you; and this anſwer, with 


Mr. Carefby's preceedings with him and me, gave me 


abſolute belief that the matter in general was ap- 
proved, ihuugh every particular was not known. I 
dare not iake that courſe that I could to make it 


appear leis odious, for divers weie ic have been 


brought out of the dagger, which now would rather 
hurt them than otheiwiſe, 1 do not think there 
would have been three worth faving that ſhuuid have 
been loit, You may guels that I had ſome triends 
that were in danger, which I had prevented; tut 
they ſhall never know it. I will do as much «s my 
partner Wiſheth ; and it wi.l then epprar, that 1 have 
not hurt or accuſed one man; and how!oever I might, 
in general, polleſs them with tear, in hope to do the 
caule good, yet my care was ever to life my own 
lite rather than hurt the unworthiclt member of the 
Catholick Church. Tell her, I have cver loved her 
and her houſe, and, though I could never ſhew it, 
I will not live to maniteit the contrary, 
I hope will remember me, who 1 am, in temporal re- 
ſpects, indebted to; your fitter ſalute from me, whoſe 
noble mind to me, in this miſeiy, I will never 
*#****** my Lord of Arundel may do much 
with the Lord and the Queen. One that you write 
of, which dearly loveth him, and is dearly loved of 
him again, can tell him chat 1 love him, avd did 
manifeſt it in his ſight, and he might have found it: 
laſt time as I ſaw him was in his company, as I think, 
Jam {ure when this was, he was there, It your 
mother were in town, you ſhould do it, to ** * * * 
her, Faiewell, and where you cannot underſtand, 
lend to me by your next, and | will explain.” 

[GC] Seme notice will be taken in the notes.) We 
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Her God 


young 


Everard and his iccompices finiſhed their days; and 
that too penned within a very thort time at er it hap- 
pened : it uns thus (25). * Sir Everard Digby, Ro- 
© beit Winter, Grant, and Bates, according tv their 
judgment, were drawn, hanyed, and quartered, at 
the welt- end of St. Paul's Church, in London, where 
all but Grant died very penitent. Sir Everard Digby 
proteſted, troin the bottom of his hears, he aſked 
torgiveneſs of God, the King, the Q 1cen, the Priace, 
and all the Parlia vent; and, ir that he had known 
1: at firſt ro have been ſo foul a treaſon, he wou'd 
not have conccaled it to have gained a world; re- 
qu11i0ny the people to witneſs he died penitent and 
trio» ful for this vile treaſon. and confident to be 
iave d in the merits of his ſweet Sa jour jelus, TT. 
ttc prayed keeeting about baif a quarter of an hour, 
of e . towing his head tro the ground ; in the ſame 
maoner taey all prayed, but o voce heard ſaving 
now and then, O Tefſu, Jeſu, fave me, and keep me, 
Sc. Winch words they repeated many times upon 
te ladder. Friday, the lit of Janumy, in the Par- 
lument-Ya!d at Weſtminſter, were ex: cuv.ed, as the 
former, I homas Winter, Rockwood, Keyes, and 
Fawkes; which Fawkes, at his death, was more pe- 
nitent thay any of the teſt, and betought all Catho- 
licks never to attempt any ſuch bloody at, being 
a cure which God did never favour nor proſper. 
Keyes, in obſtinacy, Echered much with Grant: 
they all craved eſtimemy that they died Roman Ca- 
.thulicks ; their qua ers were placed over London 
gates, and their heads pn the Bridge.“ It is very 
ſtrange, that vo notice at all ſhould be taken, in this 
account, of that extraordinary circumitance which Mr. 
Wood mentions as athing generally knoan (26): I hat, 
when the executioner plucked out his heart, and, ac 
cording to the manner, hel 1 it ap, ſying, Here is the 
heart of a trajtor, Sir Everard made aniwer, T tou 
lieft, Inis, con inues Mr Wood, a moſt amd us au- 
thor mentions, but ell, us not his name. This famous 
author is the Lord Bac en (27), and the paſſage reterred 
to is this. We ourſelves indeed remember to have 
« {cen the heart of a man who was emborwelled, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom amongſt us in the execution of 
tiaytors, which, being thrown into the fire, as is 
uſual, ſprung up at firit fix foot high, and continued 
leaping gradually lower and lower between ſeven and 
eight minutes, as far as our memory reaches. I here 
is alſ an old and credible tradition, of an ox that 
lowed after it was embowelled. But it is mote cer- 
tain that a man, who ſuffered in the manner we have 
before mentioned, his entrails being taken out, and 
his heart almolit torn away, and in the hands of the 
hangman, was heard ro utter three or four words of 
a prayer, which, we ſay, is more credible than what 
is reported ot the facritice, becauſe the friends of 
ſuch criminals are wont to give money to the execu- 
tioner, that he may be the quicker in g erformiing his 
work, and the ſooner put them out 0: their pain; 
whereas, in ſacrifices, we ſee no cauſe why the 
Prieſts ſhould uſe ſuch extraordinary diligence.“ This 
proves no more than the poſſibility of ſuch a thing in 
Lord Bacon's opinion, but cannot be properly applied 
as a proot to this particular fact, from which, in all its 
cucumſtances, it manifeſtly ditlers. C. 
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*.* [ This article exh;bits one of the moſt curious 
and ſtriking inſtances that hiſtory affords of the power 
ot bigotry and ſuperilition over the human mind. Such 
was the ſubjugation et- vir Everard Digby's under- 
ſtanding and teclings to his religious principles, and 
the intereſt of the Church io which he was devoted, 
that he had no conception of there being the leait ſin in 
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young ſons, who were afterwards Sir Kenelme Digby and Sir John Digby, and expreſſed | 


his affection towards them by a well-written and pathetic paper, which he deſired might 
be communicated to them at a fit time, as the laſt advice of their father. We ſhall take 
occaſion, in another place, to ſhew how the Powder-treaſon was really diſcovered, and by 
whom. At preſent it may not be amiſs to obſerve; that even this ſecond part of the 
defign, in which Sir Everard Digby was to have ated, was likewiſe timely diſcovered ; 
and, as the plot proved the ruin of Sir Everard, ſo that diſcovery was the riſe of his re- 
lation. For the Lord Harrington, who had the care of the Princeſs Elizabeth, having 
received ſome intimation of an intention to ſeize her, immediately ſent up John Digby; 
a younger ſon of Sir George Digby, to Court, with an account of all he knew ; where the 
young Gentleman told his tale ſo well, as to acquire thereby the King's good graces, who; 
not long after, knighted him (y), employed him in a long negotiation in Spain, and, 
September 15th, 1622, created him Earl of Briſtol. His ſon was the famous George 
Lord Digby, who, while he bore that title, made ſo great a figure in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was Secretary of State afterwards to King Charles I. and, ſucceeding to his father's 
title, attended King Charles the Second in his exile, was inſtalled Knight of the Garter 
in the month of April, 1661, and made a great figure throughout that reign. He was 
ſucceeded by his fon John, who died in 1698, without iffue, in whom the title became 


extinct, his younger brother Francis being killed in the Dutch war (2). 


his engaging in a conſpiracy of the moſt execrable 
nature, and which involved in it an aſtoriſhing com- 
plication of murder. It appears, too, that he was 
ſurprized and grieved to the laſt degree, that the plot 
ſhould be condemned by any Catholick. Nor was he 
ſingular in theſe ſentiments. The other perſons who 
were concerned in the conſpiracy gloned in the delign, 
and they were moſt of them men of family, eſtate, and 
character. Mr, Hume's obſervations on the ſubject 
are . worthy of being recited: “ Neither,” ſays he, 
+ had the deſperate fortune of the conſpirators urged 
* them to this enterprize, nor bad the former profli- 
« gacy of their lives prepared them lor ſo great a 
* crime. Before that audacious attempt, their con- 
* duct ſeems, in general, liable io no reproach. 
*« Cateſby's character had entit d him to ſuch regard, 
„ that Rookwood and Digby were ſeduced by their 
*© implicit truſt in his judgment; and they declared, 
& that, from the motive alone of friendſhip to him, 
„ they were ready, on any occaſion, to have ſacrificed 
4% their lives. Digby himſelf was as highly eſteemed 
«© and beloved as any man in England; and he had 
* been particularly honoured with the good opinion of 
« Queen Elizabeth. It was bigoted zeal alone, the 
& moſt abſurd of prejudices maſued with reaſon, the 
© moſt criminal of paflions covered with the appear- 
© ance of duty, which ſeduced them into meaſures 
te that were fatal to themſelves, and had ſo nearly 
proved fatal to their country (28).“ 

Dr. Campbell hath ſaid, in the text, that he ſhall 
take occaſion, in another place, to ſhew how the pow- 
der-treaſon was really diſcovered, and by whom; and, 
in the former edition, a reference was made to the ar- 
ticle of Thomas Habington, in this Dictionary. But, 
in the courſe of the work, no ſuch article was given ; 
nor do we think that the omiſſion is blamable. We 
cannot, however, help remarking, that it hath always 
appeared to us ſomewhat extraordinary, that the diſ- 


covery of the plot ſhould ſolely be owing to the untom - 
mon ſagacity of King James, in pene-ratirg the hidden 
meaning of the letter to Lord Monteagle, Iudeed, it 
muſt have been no ſmall degree of acuteneſs which 
could collect, from that letter alone, the particular na- 
ture ard object of the conſpiracy, and the preciſe 
mode ot carrying it into execution. James's flatterers, 
we are told, did not ſeruple to ſay, that he could never 
have diſcovered the myſtery without the immediate 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt. But the inſpiration of that 
Monarch will form no part of the creed of the preſent 
day. The fact ſeems to be, that Government had 
previous intimayon of the plot. Welwood, in his 
Memoirs, aſſerts, that it was made known to the Eng- 
liſh Court by Henry the Fourth of France; and that 
Monſ. Sully was the perſon who, by commiſſion from 
his Royal Maſter, communicated the intelligence, It 
1s certain, that about that time he was the French 
King's Enbafſſador in England. There is other evi- 
dence, that the diſcovery of the defign preceded Lord 
Monteagle's application to the Farl of Saliſbury. Cecil 
acknowledges, in a letter to Cornwallis, that he had 
intimation of ſome plot in hand, He mentions, like- 
wiſe, that the whole affair was diſcovered befote the 
leiter to Lord Monteagle was communicated to James 


(29). At the ſame time, it might be wiſe to conceal (20) Nfg. My 
the true ſource of information; and courtiers were glad caulay's Hitt. 


of the opportunity of paying that tribute of flattery to 
the King which was ſo agreeable to the vanity of his 
character, and fo congenial to the ſerv ile ſpirit of the 
age. We may add, that the Earl of Saliſbury expreſsly 
aſcribes the developement of the letter to Lord Mont- 
eagle, as referring to Gunpowder, to himſelt and the 
Lord Chamberlain (the Earl of Suffolk), in conjunc- 
tion, If intelligence of a conſpiracy was communi— 
cated by Henry the Fourth of France, he might nor 
know the particular manner in which it was to be ex- 
ecuted] K. 


* 


DIG BY (Sir KEXELME) the fon of the former, and a very famous Philoſopher in 


the XVIIth century. 


Ir is extremely difficult to fix the time of his birth, there being 


authorities for three different days ; but the 11th of June, 1603, ſeemsto have been gene- 
rally received (a). It is ſaid, that King James reſtored his eſtate to him in his infancy (6); 
which, however, is a miſtake, ſince it was decided at law, that the King had no title to 
it. Both theſe points ſhall be cle ard up in the notes [A]. At the time of his father's 


[4] Shall be cleared up in the notes.) The famous 
Antiquary ot Oxtord is clear and poſitive, that the birth 
of this gentleman ought to be fixed to the 11th of 
July 1603 (1), in ſupport of which he quotes two au- 


thorities that have very great weight with him, but 


not altogether ſo great with me (2), As to Dr. Na- 
pier of Buckinghamſhire, his work is written in a very 
bad hand; and I could give more inſtances than ove, 


of nativities in hig book that diſagree with the pariſh 


unfor- 


regiſters of perfons to whom hey belong ; and therefore 
an entry therein ought not to be lo ked upon as de- 
ciſive. Agaiu as to Mr. Gadbury, there is great pro- 


- bability that his date was borrowed from Dr. Napier's 


book ; and if it was not, the ſame exceptions lie againſt 
it as have been urged againſt that. In the life-time of 
Sir Kenelme there is no doubt that the r 1th of June was 
taken to be his birth-day. The famous Ben Jonſon, 


in a copy of verſes to his honour, ſpeaking © of oe 
| | ght 
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unfortunate death he was with his mother at Gothurſt, being then but in the third year 

of his age. He ſeems to have been taken early out of her hands, fince it is certain that he 

renounced the errors of Popery very young, and was carefully bed in the Preteſtant Re- 

ligion chiefly, as there is good reaſon to believe, under the direction of Archhiſhop Laud 1 
(c), then Dean of Glouceſter, who had a very great affection for him, and who had re. (© Tots print 
claimed a near relation of his from Popery (d). In 1618, Mr. Kenelme Digby was ſent o re 


remarkably 


the Univerſity, and entered of Glouceſter-Hall (eb, where the direction of his ſtudies was Wlan 


committed to Mr. Thomas Allen, one of the moſt learned and able men of thoſe times % 


"y harton's 


J; though he had another member of that ſociety for his tutor. His being recommended n 


Trouhſe and 


to Mr. Allen was a great advantage to our young ſtudent; for Mr. Allen quick diſcerned lies Lond. 
the natural ſtrength of his faculties, and that ſpirit of penetration which is ſo ſeldom met 


with in perſons of his age. 


He took pains, therefore, to ſhew him the right method of 28 
applying his wonderful capacity, which he frequently compared to that 
celebrated wit of Italy, Picus de Mirandula (g9, to the ſublimer parts of Philoſophy; ſo 
that notwithſtanding his ſtay at Oxford was but between two and three years, yet, upon 


Antiq. Oxon. 
the ſo much- Lib. uf p. 385. 


Ath. Oxon. — 
Vol. II. col. 35. 


; - 4 - Spok ro- 
his leaving that Univerſity, in 1621, in order to travel, he was conſidered as a very extra- I 


bab'y of the 


ordinary perſon, and ſuch high expectations of him railed as he lived afterwards to fulfil ). wiverſality of 


Having made the tour of France, Spain, and Italy, and having been in all places remark 


his genius. 


ably well received, he returned to England in 1623; and being preſented to the King, n 


at the Lord Mountague's houſe at Hinchinbroke, on the 23d of October, the ſame year, 


Sufterers, p.381. 


with high commendations of his learning, he there received the honour of knighthood in 
the preſeuce of Charles Prince of Wales and the famous Duke of Buckingham, then juſt 
returned out of Spain, where Mr. Digby had attended on his Royal Highneſs, as himſelf 


informs us (i). 


In a very ſhort time after Sir K. Digby rendered himſelf very remarkable, (i) Wood's 


by the happy application of a ſecret which he met with in his travels, as to which we will, Seti, W.. 
from his own authority, intorm the reader fully in the notes [BJ. Aiter the demiſe of King Digby of Bodies, 


fight in which he commanded, and of his undaunted 
courage, ſays (3), 


Witneſs thy action done at Scanderoon, 
Upon thy bi th day the eleventh of June. 


Theſe two verſes indeed do more honour to the hero 
than the Voet ; bur a man muſt have a ſtrange opinion 
of Johnſon's judgment, to betieve he would fallify a 
date for the ſake of ſach poetry. Mr. Wood indeed 
ſays, and very truly, that this action vas nor upon the 
11th but upon the 16th of June (4), which is indeed a 
proof that the Poet miſtook the dute of the battle, but 
not at all that he miſſed that of the birth day, tor ſix- 
teenth would have un as well, at leaſt no worſe, than 
eleventh, After Sir K nelme's death, we find the very 
ſame day, I mean the eleventh of June, fixed upon in 
his epitaph (5) and there tore it ſeems to have been the 
true date, In the fowth edition of Bayle's Dictionary 
(6), and in all the late editions of Moreri (7), there is 
an article of our Author, in which the day of his 
birth and of his death is ſaid to be the eleventh of 
March, but whence this date was borrowed it is impoſ- 
fible to conceive, becauſe I know not of any writer 
that has fixed either bis death or his birth upon that 
day. But enough of this; let us now ſpeak: of the 
eſtate of the family. The diſpute about it was deter- 
mined in the Court of Wards, in Michaelmas term, the 
eighth of King Janes, that is, in 1610, and in what 
manner the. reader ſhall learn from the beſt autho- 
rity (8). Sir Everard Digby, ſeized in tee of the 
* manor of Stoke in the county of Ruiland, and of ihe 
* manor of Tilton in the county of Leiceſter, held 
(by way of admittance) of the King, by Knights 
ſervice in capite, by aft executed in his lite- time, 
and before any treaſun by him committed, conveyed 
the ſaid manors to the ule of himſelf for lite, and af- 
ter wards to the uſe of his eldeſt fon and he.r apparent 
in tail, with divers remainders over to his ther iſ- 
ſues. And afterwards the ſaid Sir Eve:aru Digby 
was attainted and executed, for the heinous and hor- 
ible Powder-treaſon, committed after the ſaid con- 
veyance, his eldeſt ſon being then within aye. 
The queſtion was, Whether the wardfhip of the 
body, or of the third part of the ſaid manors, ſhould 
be tothe King by force of the ſtatutes of 32 and 3 
H. VIIL? And it was reſolved by the two Chict- 
Juſtices, the Chief Baron, and the whole Court of 
Wards, that the King ſhall never have wardſhip or 
* primer-ſeiſin, but where there is an heir general or 


© ſpecial. For the faid ſtatutes of 32 and 34 H. VIII. 
Vor. V. | | 
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James, p. 308, 309. 


give wardſhip or primer-ſeifin to the Tir g, in divers 
* caſes where there is no deſcert; as if the King's te- 
nant comeys his land for the advancement of his 
wife, preferment of his children, or payment of his 
debts, but doth not give wardſhip or primer-ſeifin 
in any caſe, where there is not any heir general or 
ſpecial, becauſe wardſhip or primer-ſeiſin ought to 
© be of the land of ſome anceſtor who bas an heir,” 
Thus it appears that a certain writer was miſtaken in 
affirming, that, at the requeſt of his Queen, King 
Charles 1. reſtored Sir Kenelme Digby to the large 
eſtate of his anceſtors (9). His ſather had taken due (9)Lloyd'sLoyal 
care in this reſpect, and it ſeems was very well ad- Sufferers, h. 380, 
viſed (10), yet he died under great concern even as to (to) Wright's 
that point; for diſcovering, when it was too late, the Antiquities of 
univerſal odium attending the Popiſh-powder-plot, and Rutlandſhire, 
fearing this might prejuaice even Courts of juſtice, or b. 77+: 
excite the Parliament in ſo very extraordinary a caſe, 
to make ſome law ex p fatto, for increaſing the pu- 
niſhment of ſuch as were concerned in it, he not only 
doubted, but ſeeins to have died under a perluaſion, | 
that his eſtate would be confilcated (11). (11) See his 
[BJ In the notes.) This ſecret of his was that Prlwate papers. 
which has ſince made ſo much noiſe in the world, un- 
der the title of the Sympathetic Powder, the virtues of 
which were, as he aſſures us, thoroughly enquired into 
by King James, his ſon the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Buckingham, with other peiſons of the bigneſt di- 
flinction, and all was regiſtered among the obſervations 
of the great Chancellor Bacon, to add, by way of Ap- 
pendix, to his Natural Hiſtory (12)- The matter of (12) Extract 
tact on which this was grounded, take in his own _ 8 
words : Mr. James Howell, well known for his pub- — rye 
lick works, and particularly his Dendrologiet, endea- the Sympathetic 
vouring to part two of his friends engaged in a duel, Powder. 
ſeized, with his left hand, the hilt ot the ſword of 
one of the combatants, and with his right hand laid 
hold of the blade of the other. They, being tranſ- 
ported with fury one againſt the other, ſtruggled to 
* r1d themſelves of the hindrance their triend made, 
* that they ſhould not kill one another; and one of 
* them roughly drawing the blade of his ſword, cut, to 
the very bone, the nerves and muſcles of Mr. Hows 
ell's hand; and then the other, diſengaging his hilt, 
gave a croſs- blow on his adverſary's head, which 
glanced towards his friend, who, heaving up bis ſore 
hand to ſave the bluw, he was wounded on the back 
of his hand, as he had been before within. The 
two combatants, ſeeing Mr. Howell's face beſmeared 
with blood by heaving up his wounded hand, left 
fighting at once, and ran to embrace him ; and hav- 
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James, he made as great a figure in the new Court, though he was not remarkable for 


paying his homage to the great favourite. 


He became, notwithſtanding, a Gentleman 


of the Bedchamber, a Commiſſioner of the Navy, and a Governor of Trinity-houſe (Y); 
which employments, if they added but little to the weight of his purſe, ſerved however 


to heighten his reputation. 


Some diſputes having happened with the Venetians in the 


Mediterranean, by which the Englith trade ſuffered, as well as by the depredations com- 


ing ſearched his hurts, they bound up his hand with 
one of his garters to cloſe the veins, which were cut 
and bled abundantly, They brought him home, and 
ſent for a ſurgeon ; but this being heard at Court, 
the King ſent one of his own ſurgeons, for his Ma- 
jeſty much affected the ſaid Mr, Howell. 

* lt was my chance to be lodged hard by him, and 
four or five days after, as I was making myſelf ready, 
he came to my houſe, and prayed me to view his 
wounds, tor | underſtand, faid he, that you have ex- 
traordinary remedies upon ſuch occaſions, aud my 
ſurgeons are apprehenſive that it might grow to a 
gangrene, and fo the hand muſt be cut off. In ef- 
tet, his countenance diſcovered that he was in much 
pain, which he ſaid was inſupportable, in regard of 
the extreme inflammation, I told him I would wil- 
lingly ferve him; but if haply he knew the manner 
how I would cure him, without touching or ſeeing 
him, it may be he would not expoſe himſeli to my 
m:nner of curing, becauſe he would think it, per- 
haps, either inetteual or ſuperſtitious, He rephed, 
that the wonderful things which many have related 
unto me ot your way of curing, make me nothing 
at all doubt of its efficacy. I aſked him then for 
aay thing that had the blood upon it, fo he preſently 
ſeot for his garter wherewith his hand was firit bound, 
and having called for a baſon of water, as if I would 
waſh my hands, I took a handful of powder of vi- 
triol which I had in my ſtudy, and preſently diſ- 
ſolved it, As ſoon as the bloody garter was brought 
me, I put it within the baſon, obſerving in the 
mean while what Mr. Howell did, who ſtood talking 
with a gentleman in a corner of my chamber, not 
regarding at all what I was doing; but he ſtarted 
ſuddenly, as if he had found ſome ſtrange alteration 
in himtelt. I aſked him What he ailed ? I know not 
what ails me, replied he, but I find that I feel no 
more pain; methinks that a pleaſing kind of freſh- 
neſs, az it a wet cold napkin did ſpread over my 
hand, has taken away the inflammation that tör- 
mented me before. I anſwered, fince you feel al- 
ready ſo good an effect of my medicament, I adviſe 
you to Caſt 7 all your plaiſters, only keep the 
wound clean, and in a moderate temper betwixt heat 
and cold, This was preſently reported to the Duke 
of Buckingham, and a litile after to the King, who 
were both very curious to know the circumſtance of 
the buſineſs, which was, that after dinner I took the 
garter out of the water, and put it to dry before a 
vreat fire, It was ſcarce dry but Mr, Howell's ſer- 
vant came running, that his maler felt as much 
burning a3 ever he had done, if not more, for the 


fire; I anſwered, that though that had happened at 
preſent, yet he ſhould find eaſc in a ſhort time, for I 
knew the reaſon of this accident, and I would pro- 
vide accordingly, for his maſter ſhould be free from 
that inflammation, it may be before he could pol- 
ſibly return unto him, but in caſe he found no caſe, 
I wiſhed him to come preſently back again; if not 
he might forbear coming. Thereupon he went, and 
at the inſtant I did put again the garter into the 
water, he found his maſter without any pain at 
all. 

King James, who had received a punctual infor- 
mation of what had happened, would fain know how 
it was done. I readily told him what the author, of 
whom I had the ſecret, ſaid to the Great Duke af 
Tuſcany on the like occaſion: it was a religious Car- 
melite, who came from the Indies and Perſia to Flo- 
rence; he had alſo been in China, and having done 
many ſtrange cures with his powder, after his arrival 
in Tuſcany, the Duke ſaid he would be very glad to 
learn it of him. The Carmelite anſwered, that it 
was a ſecret he had learnt in the Oriental parts, and 
* he thought there was not any perſon in Europe who 
© knew 1 himſelt, and that it deſerved not to be 


* 


heat was ſuch, as if his hand were betwixt coals of 


* divulged, which could not be done if his HighnefſG 
* meddled with the practice of it, becauſe he was not 
© likely to do it with his own hand, but mult truſt a 
* ſurgeon, or ſome other ſervant, ſo that in a ſhort time 
© divers others would come to ko it as weilas himſelf, 
* Buta tew months after, I had an opportunity to do 
an important courteſy to the ſaid Fryar, which in- 
* duced him to diſcover unto me his ſecret ; and the 
* ſame year he returned to Perſia, fo that now there 
is no other knows this ſecret in Europe but mylelt. 
* The King replied, that 1 need not be apprehenſive 
© that he would diſcover any thing, for he would not 
* truſt any body in the world to make experience of 
* his ſecrer, but that he would do it with his own 
hands, and therefore deſired ſome of the powder, 
* which I delivered, inſtructing him in all the circums 
© ſtances, whereupon his M:ijeilly made ſundry pragfs, 
* whence he received ſingular ſatisfaction.“ 

If any inquiſitive reader ſhould demand, whether 
the Lord Bacon ever publiſhed this account or not, the 
anſwer muſt certainly be in the negative, and yet no 
inference can be fairly drawn from thence to the pre- 
judice of Sir Kenelme Digby's relation; firſt, becauſe 
that noble Philoſopher never publiſhed his Appendix to 
his Natural Hiſtory, and next, becauſr in that very work 
he has given us of his own knowledge, and indeed 
as to his own perſon, a relation to the full as ſtrong 
as this, though of another kind (13). He tells us he 
had a wart from his childhood upon one of his fingers, 
and that being at Paris when he was about fixteen years 
old, he had a great number of warts that broke out at 
both hands in a month's time, upon which the Eagliſh 
Amballador's Lady cauſed them to be rubbed with a 
piece of bacon with the rine on, which ſhe nailed upon 
the poſt of her wivdow, which looked to the ſouth ; 
and the conſequence of that was, that in the ſpace of 
five wecks all the warts died away, and amongſt them 
that which he had for ſeveral years, His Lordſhip 
likewiſe gives the receipt for making the weapon ſalve 
in the ſame place, upon which he makes ſeveral veiy 
judicious remarks, | 

The celebrated Mr. Bayle, in a letter of his dated 
March 27, 1697, has the following paſſgze, which 
may prove acceptable to the curious reader (14). lt 
* is ſome time ago that I mentioned to you a Phy- 

ſician in Friezeland, who has pertormed ſeveral cures 

without giving any thing to his patients, He con- 
tents himſelf wih mingling with their wine ſome- 
what, which, as the malady requues, cither ſweats, 
vomits, or purges, He continues this practice, and 
I am told he was domeſtick to a certain great 014 of 


Italy, who was ſent for to the Court of Vienna to + 


cure the Emperor, which he actually did, This man 
diſcovered his maſter's ſecret and has ſet up for him- 
ſelf. Yet he is not the only one who pdſiciles it; 
for there are three others who purſue this practice as 
well as he: one is at Leyden, another at Antwerp, 


ior two or three months. He has been but lately in 
any degree of credit. His houſe is at preſent like 
the pool of Betheſda ; all who are diſeaſed run thither. 
It is certain that he has curea ſome, and that be hus 
iweated a great many. The Phyſicians ciy out 
againſt him with the utmoſt fury ; and, as there are 
more in this country than in any other, who arc apt 
to deny as impoſſible whatever they do not com- 
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prehend, ſo there are numbers who join in the ſame 


outcry with the Phyſicians, But not being able to 

deny the fact that many have been ſweated, they at- 
© tribute this to a prepoſlefled imagination. For my 
* own part I cannot think it impollible, phyſically 
6 Feet that a man ſhould be made to ſweat by 
having ſomething put into his urine,” There was a 
German Phyſician, who, in the year 1700, undertook 
to cure diſeaſes in the ſame manner here in Eng- 
land (15). | | 
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no leſs credit as a gallant Soldier and wiſe Commander (/). 
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mitted by the Algerines, Sir Kenelme Digby ſailed with a ſmall ſquadron thither in the 
ſummer of 1628, took ſeveral armed veſſels belonging to the luſidels, ſetting the Engliſh 
flaves that were on board at liberty; and, on the 16th of June, having gained a con- 
fiderabie victory with a very inferior force, he likewiſe brought the Venetians to reaſon ; 
{o that as he left England with a very high character as a Scholar, he returned to it with 


After his coming back to 


England, his antient friend and director of his ſtudies, Mr. Thomas Allen of Gloucelter- 


Hall, died there, full of years and reputation, having collected an excellent library of 


manuſcripts as well as printed books, many of which laſt he rendered as valuable as the 
firſt, by inſerting his learned notes in their margins ; all which, as a teſtimony of his 
allection and eſteem for his eminent abilities, be beſtowed, by his will, upon Sir Kenelme 
Digby (m). This was in the year 1632, and Sir Kenelme, confidering the great value of 
the manuſcriprs, how much they were eſteemed in the Univerſity, and how ſerviceable 
they might prove to ſuch as conſecrated the greateſt part of their time to their ſtudies, moſt 
generoully beſtowed them, the very next year, upon the Bodlcian Library (2). Sir Ke- 
nelme continued, to this time, a Member of the Church of England; but going fome 
time afterwards into France, he began to have ſome religious ſcruples, occaſioned, as it 
is ſuppoſed, by the vigorous ſolicitations of ſeveral; zealous Ecclefiaſticks of rhe firlt 
rank; and having applied himſelf for about two years to the peruſal of books of contro- 
verily, though, as he himſelf confeſſed, all of the ſame fide, he, at length, changed his ſen- 


timents, and, in 1636, reconciled himſelf to the Church of Rome (o) 


; which, as it gave 


very great uneaſineſs to his friends in England, ſo to none more than to Archbiſhop Laud, 
who had borne him for many years a very particular affection (p). This occaſioned his 
writing to that Prelate a very large apology for his conduct, who returned him a very 
ample anſwer, full of tenderneſs and good advice, which is {till extant, and does great 
honour to the Archbiſhop's memory () (CJ. His Grace had very litile hopes that theſe 


mory. | 
1636, 


[C] And does great honour to the Archbiſhop's me- 
This letter is dated trom Lambeth, March 27, 
It is very large and full, written, not in decent 


terms only, but with great delicacy : ſome part of it the 
reader will expect to lee, and we will give him what 
molt concerns the perſunal hiſtory ot this gentle- 


m 
6 


an (16). * Whereas you ſay that you have returned 
into that communion, who, from your birth, had 


© right of poſſi ſion in you, and therefore ought to 
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coutinue it, unle's clear and evident proof (which you 
ſay ſurely cannot be found), ſhould have evided 


you from it; Truly, Sir, I thiok this had been 


ipoken with more advantage to you and your cauſe 
before your adhering to the Church of England than 
now; ior then right of poſſeſſion could not have bien 
thought little, But now, fince you deferted that 
communion, either you did it upon clear and evident 
p of, or upon apparent only. If you did' it then 
u pon clear and evident proof, Why lay you now no 
ſuch can be found? If you did it but upon apparent 
and ſeeming proof, a ſemblance of very good reaſon 
(as yourſelf calls it) why did you then come off from 
that Communion till your proof were clear and evi- 
dent? And why may not that which now ſeems 
clear and evident be but apparent, as well as that 
which then ſeemed glear unto you, be but ſemblance 
now? Nor would I have you, ſay, that clear and 
evident proof cannot be found for a man in this 
caſe of religion to forego the communion which 


had right of poſſe ſſion in him from his birth; for the 


propoſition is an univerſal negative, and of hard proof. 
And therefore, though I think I know you and your 
judgment fo well, that I may not, without maniteſt 
wrong, Charge you that you did in this great action, 


and fo nearly concerning you, 44 pauca reſpicere, 


which our great maller tells us breeds tacile and eaſy, 
rather than ſaſe and warrantable, determinations ; 
yet it will lie upon you not only in honour without, 
but alſo in conſcience within, to be able to aſlure 
yourſelf, that you did ad plurima, if not ad omnia 
re/picere; the thing being to weighty in itſelf, and 
the miſerable diviſlon of Chriſtendom (never ſufſi- 
ciently to be lamented) making the doubt ſo great, 
that you who have been on both ſides muſt needs 
he under the diſpute of both ſides, whether this laſt 
act of your's be not in you rather a relapſe into a for- 
mer ſickneſs, than a recovery from a former fall, 

* But agaiuſt chis, the temper of your mind (you 


ſay) arms you againſt all cenſures, no flight air of 


reputation being able to move you, In this I muſt 
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admo- 


needs ſay you are happy : for he that can be moved 
rom himſelf by the changeable breath of men's lives, 
more out of than in himſelf, and which is a miſery 
beyond all expreſſion, muſt in doubts go to other 
men ſor reſolution, not to himſelf ; as it he had no 
ſoul within him. But yet pot conſcientiam fama, 
and thoogh I would not defire to live by reputation, 
yet I would leave no good means untried, rather 


than live without it. And how far you have brought 


yourſelf in queſtion, which of theſe two, conſcience 
or reputation, you have ſhaken by this double change, 
1 leave yourſelt to judge, becauſe you ſay your firſt 
was with a, ſemblance of very good reaſon. And 
though you ſay again that it now appears you were 
then miſled, yet you will have much ado to make 
the world think ſo, 

© The way you took in concealing this your reſolu- 
tion, of returning into that communion, and the rea- 
ſong which you - give why you ſo privately carried it 


here, I cannot but oy» They are full of all 


1pgenuity, tender and civil reſpects, fitted to avoid 
diſcontent in your friends, and ſcandal that might 
be taken by others, or contumely that might be 2 
turned upon yourſelf, And as are thefe reaſons, to 
is the whole frame of your letter (ſetting aſide that I 
cannot concur in judgment) full of diſcretion and 
temper, and fo like yourſelf, that I cannot but love 
even that which I diſlike in it. And though I ſhall 
never-be othet than that I have been to the worth of 
Sir Kenelme Digby, yet moſt heartily forry I am 
that a man, whoſe di courſe did ſo much content me, 
ſhould thus ſlide away from me before I had ſo much 
as ſuſpicion to awaken me, and ſuggeſt that he was 
going. Had you put me into a diſpenſation, and 
communicated your thoughts to me before they had 
grown up into reſolutions, I am a Prieſt, and would 
have put on what ſecrecy you ſhould have command- 
ed. A little knowledge I have (God knows a little), 
I would have ventured it with you in that ſerious 
debate you have had with yourſelf, I have ever ho- 
noured you ſince I knew your worth, and [ would 
have done all offices of a friend to keep you nearec 
than now you are. But, ſince you are gone, and 
ſettled another way, before you would let me know 
it, I know not now what to ſay to a man of judg- 
ment, and fo reſolved, For to what end ſhould I 
treat, when a' reſolution is ſet already? ſo ſet, as 
that you ſay no clear and evident proof can be found 
againſt it f nor can I tell how to preſs ſuch a man as 
you to ring the changes in Religion, In your power 
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(1) SirKenelme's 
letter on this 
ſubjs d. 
Johnſon's Un- 
derwoods, 

P. 243- 

Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 35 f. 


(m) Tee the art, 
ALLEN 
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Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 35 t. 


(n) See the 
Preface to the 
Catalogue. 


(e) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 35. 


(p) Sir Kenelme, 
apprehenſive ot 
this, wrote to 
that Prelate 
very early, to 
give him an gc- 
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| admonitions would operate on the mind of Sir Kenelme Digby, which was certainly car- 

| ried away with that veneration which he thought due to the faith of his anceſtors, and for 
which his father was underſtood to have died a martyr ; and, perhaps, he was alſo in- 

2 fluenced by that praiſe which he received from all ſides, upon the ſubject of his conver. 

') This appears ſion (r). At leaſt this is certain, that, to ſhew at once his parts and his ſincerity, he 

paſſages in thoſe Wrote very eagerly in defence of his new, or rather old religion, that the world might 

pieces 5, 3 take notice he was a thorough convert, and that it might ſeem he had done nothing pre- 
great influence Cipitately, or without due conſideration (s). Theſe works of his were ſeveral times 
1 —_—_ — printed [DJ]. After a long ſtay in France, where he was highly careſſed, he came over 
90 the Papiſts. to England, and was very well received by the Queen, who, in the year 1658, employed 
A 2 Of which he him, and Mr. Walter Mountague, in the management of an affair that afterwards made 


| — 1 m a very great noiſe (f). The King was, at that time, preparing for a war with the Scots, 

1 Abp. Laud., of which we have elfewhere given the reader ſome account (2); and his ſituation, at that ( iu ue. 

i (1) Whitlocke's time, was ſuch as induced him to aſk, as well as to accept, the aſſiſtance of ſuch of his Dare. 

| erg 20. ſubjects as were able and willing to ſupply him with money. The Nobility led the way, 7) a 

Li Hit. of the and the Clergy of the Church of England contribured, in a manner, proportionable ra- — O Abp 
| biet. ther to their Zeal than to their intereſt (w). The Queen taking notice of this, and being dal l. J. Bit, of | 

very defirous that thoſe of her religion ſhould not appear deficient in loyalty at ſuch a b. 521. - 
1 juncture, prevailed with the two Gentlemen before- mentioned to write a kind of circular ( Ruch. (f) Seet 


letter to thoſe of the Romilh perſuaſion throughout the kingdom, in ſupport of one of Vall b Ml with 
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it was not to change; in mine it is not to make you 
change again. Therefore, to the moderation of 
your own heart, under the grace of God, I muſt and 
do now leave you for matter of Religion, but retain- 
ing ſtill with me, and entirely, all the love and 
friendlineſs which your worth won from me, well 
knowing that all differences in opinion ſhake not the 
foundations of Religion, 
Now to your poſticript, and then I have done. 
That I am the firſt, and the only perſon, to whom 
you have written thus freely: I thank you heartily 
for it. For I cannot conceive any * thereby, 
but your grea! reſpect to me, which hath abundantly 
ſpread itſelf all over your letter. And had you writ- 
ten this to me with a reſtraint of making it further 
known, I ſhould have performed that iruſt : but 
fince you have ſubmitted to me, what further know- 
ledge of it I ſhall think fit to give to any other per- 
ſon, I have, as I took myſelt bound, acquainted his 
Majeſty with it, who gave a great deal ot very good 
expreſſion concerning you, and is not alittle ſorry to 
lole the ſervice of ſo able a ſubject. I have likewiſe 
made it knowo in private to Mr. Secretary Couke, 
who was as confident of you as mylelt, I could 
haidly beiteve your own letters, and he as hardly my 
relation, To my Secretary I muſt needs truſt it, 
having not time to write it again out of my tcribbled 
copy; but I dare truſt the ſecrecy in which I have 
bound him. To others I am ſilent, and ſhall ſo con- 
tinue, till the thing open itſelf ; and I ſhall do it 
out of reaſons very like to thoie which you give, 
why yourſelf would not divulge it here. In the laſt 
place, you promiſe yourſelf that the condiiion you 
are in will not hinder me from continuing to be 
the beſt friend you have. To this I can ſay no 
more, than that I could never arrogate to myſelf to 
be your beſt friend: but a poor, yet reſpective, 
friend of yours I bave been ever ſince I knew you: 
and it is not your change that can change me, who 
never yet left but where 1 was firſt forſaken, and not 
always there. 
[D] Theſe works of bis were ſeveral times printed.) 
There is nothing more common, than for perſons, 
who have thought fit to alter their choice as to a 
religious ſyſtem, to vindicate this conduct of theirs 
by writings ; and the higher their ſtation, the greater 
their character, the more extenſive their reputation, ſo 
much the more neceſſary works of this kind are thought, 
and, without queſtion, ſo much the more difficult they 
are found, Our author had exhibited the beſt excuſes 
in his power to make, and, very probably, in the belt 
dreſs, to his Grace of Canterbury; and how theſe were 
received, as well as what the nature of them might be, 
we may eaſily conjecture from the preceding note. As 
to thoſe pieces which are to be the ſubject of this, their 
titles are theſe: 

I. A Conference with a Lady about Choice of Reli- 
gion. Paris, 1638. Lond. 1654. 890, This was a 
piece written in an eaſy, polite, and conciſe ſtyle, in 


which its author was peculiarly happy. His principal 
aim was to ſecure a general approbation of his con- 
duQ, by keeping to ſuch arguments as ſu td beſt with 
common underſtandings ; and, at the 'fame time, in- 
ſinuated, that, in the choice of a religion, an unin- 
terrupted authority of the ſafety of ſalvation, in any 
communion, was of high importance, and that, with 
regard to ſpeculative points, liberty of opinion was nat 
precluded. Dr, Twiſſe, one of the Ailembly of Di- 
vines at Weſtminſter, wrote an anſwer to this treatiſe, 
which was never publiſhed. 
II. Letters between the Lord George Digby and Sir 
Kenelme Digby, Knight, concerning Religion. Lond. 
1651, 870, Thele letters, though printed thiteen 


years after, were written at the time which we have 


aſſigned them, The firft, from Lord Digby to Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby, is dated November ad, 1638, from 
Sherborne ; and therein his Lordſhip attacks the au- 
thority of the Fathers with reſpect to Articles of Faith, 
in which he ſhews, that though Proteſtants, as well as 


Papiſts, frequently appeal to them in points where they 


think their judgments agreeable to their own doctrines, 
yet in others, where they differ trum them, they are 
rejected by both ; whence he infers, their authority 
can be deciſive to neither. Sir Kenelme Digby, in his 
anſwer, dated at London, December 6th, 1638, takes 
a great deal of pains to apologize for the Fathers, and 
diſtinguiſnes between their ſentiments as to Articles of 
Faith, and ſuch points of doctrine in which, without 
prejudice to the Church, freedom of opinion may be 
allowed. As to the firſt he will have their authority 
deciſive, though not as to the ſecond. Lord Digby, 
in his anſwer, dated at Sherborne, March 29th, 1639, 
returns to the charge with great ſtrength of reaſoning. 
He ſhews, that rejecting ſuch a deciſive authority in 
the Fathers, does by no means infer a diſreſpect of 


them; and profeſſes, that though he cannot ground 


his faith _— upon what they deliver, he never- 
thelcſs believes them to have been ſincerely pious and 


excellent perſons. He obſerves, that, if ſuch an au- 


thority was due to them, as is contended for, it mult 
be chiefly attributed to thoſe of the earlieſt ages; and 
that, with reſpect to the Fathers of the firſt three cen- 
turies, there are great diſputes about the genuineneſs of 
the writings aſcribed to them; and a doubtful rule can 
be no rule at all, He inſiſts farther, that their autho- 
rity cannot be deciſive, becauſe ſometimes they contra- 
dict each other, ſometimes they are inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, ſometimes they teach what is not either te- 
ceived by Proteſtants or Papiſts, and ſometimes they 
ſhew a manifeſt want of ability in handling thoſe ſub- 
jects of which they treat. In theſe letters there is great 
civility expreſſed on both ſides, infomuch, that tew cou- 
troverſies have been managed with fo little acrimony ; 


which, after all, is the higheſt commendation that can 


be beſtowed upon them, ſince the matters to which 
they relate had been as juſtly and as concluſively debat- 
ed, by other as able writers, long before, 
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her own, to excite their liberality at this ſeaſon (x). Theſe 


V (KexerLMe). 


endeavours were attended 


with very conſiderable effects, which, however, ought undoubtedly to be attributed to 
principles of honour rather than any thivg elſe; for we have very good authority to 
prove, that this procceding was ill reliſhed at Rome, from whence inſtructions were 
ſpeedily ſent, to caſt a damp upon the loyalty of the Engliſh Papiſts () [ZE]. In the 
month of January, 1640, the Houſe of Commons ſent for Sir Kenelme Digby, in order 
to know how far, and upon what grounds, he had acted in this matter, which he opened 
to them very clearly (z); and the Queen herſelf alſo ſent a meſſage to the Houſe, in 
which ſhe ſtated her own concern in the matter, and the motives for her conduct; with 
which the Houſe was, or at leaſt ſeemed to be, ſatisfied (a), Yet upon an addreſs, that 
his Majeſty would remove ſuch as were of the Popiſh Religion from Court, and more 
eſpecially from his royal preſence, Sir Kenelme Digby and Mr. Walter Mountagve were 


particularly named, and felt the effects of it (5). 


Upon the breaking-out of the civil war 


Sir Kenelme Digby, remaining at London, was, by the Parliament, committed priſoner 
to Wincheſter-Houſe (c), where, however, he was treated with great reſpect, was viſited 
by men of all parties, and ſome amongſt them of the firſt diſtinction (4). At length, in 
the year 1643, her Majeſty the Queen-Dowager of France having vouchſafed to write a 
letter, with her own hand, in favour of Sir Kenelme, and to procure his liberty; it was 
granted upon certain terms (e), and a very teſpectful letter written in anſwer to that of the 
Queen upon this ſubje& (f) FJ. Before he quitted the kingdom, however, he was ſum- 


[EI] Upon the lyalty of the Engliſh Papifts.] We 
have, in as conciſe terms as poſſible, repreſented the 
matter of fact clearly in the text; whence it appears, 
that the Queen was the firit mover in this affair. She 
ſays in her letter, that ſhe had ventured to anſwer for 
the zeal of the Catholicks; and that, after ſoliciting 
ſo often in their favour, ſhe was deſirous of preſenting 
his Majeſty with ſome marks of their gratitude (17). 
For the management of this affair, an aſſembly was 
called at London, of the principal perſons of that 
perſuaſion, in which Signior Con, the Pope's Nuncio 
to the Queen, prefided, by which aſſembly the Queen's 
propoſal was embraced and recommended, and, upon 
the leiters of Digby and Mountague, treaſurers were 
appointed in the ſeveral counties to collect this contri- 
bution, which amounted to upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand pounds (18), As this money was intended for the 
ſupport of an army raiſed againſt the Scots, who, under 

retence of reliyious diſputes, but in reality excited 
by emiſſaries from France, were in arms againſt the 
King, it is a poiat of ſome importance to know what 
the ſ.ntiments were of the Court of Rome in a caſe of 
this nature ; and thele are preſcrved to us in the fol- 
lowing paper (19). 


A Letter from the Pope to his Nuncio in England at 


the beginning of the War with Scotland; but badly 
tran/lated. 


© You are to command the Catholicks of England 
in general, that they ſuddenly deſiſt from making 
ſuch offers of men, towards this northern expedition, 
as we hear they have done, little to the advantage of 
their diſcretion. And likewiſe it is requiſite, con- 
ſidering the penalty already impoſed, that they be 
not too forward with money, more than what law 
and duty enjoins them to pay, without any innova- 
tion at all, or view of making themſelves rather 
2 pillars of the kingdom than they were be- 
ore. 

Inform the Provincials of every order, that it is 
expreſsly prohibited no more aſſemblies (of what na- 
ture ſoever) ſhall admit of the Laity to have either 
voice or ſeſſion in i being what will be urged for a 
precedent, hit is but only an uſurpation. 

© Declare unto the beſt of the Peers and Gentlemen, 
by word of mouth or letter, that they ought not to 
expreſs any averſeneſs, in caſe the High Court of 
Parliament be called, nor ſhew any difcontent at the 
acts which do not point-blank aim at religion, being, 
i general, the molt fundamental law of that king- 
om. 

* Adviſe the Clergy to deſiſt from that fooliſh, nay, 
rather illiterate => childiſh cuſtom of diſtinction iu 
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the Proteſlant and Puritan Doctrine. And, eſpecial- 
* ly, this error is ſo much the greater, when they un- 
* dertake to prove, that Proteſtantiſm is a degree nearer 


the Catholick Faith than the other; for, ſince both 
Vol. V. 


moned 


of them be without the verge of the Church, it is 
needleſs hypocriſy to ſpeak ot it, yea, ii begets more 
malice than it is worth. 

That the Provincials are herein required to give a 
general warning, throughout all orders, that no eli 
gious perſon ought to be ſeduced (by any Nublemen, 
either Officers of the Crown, or the like, who pre- 
tend to be ſchiſmatick) into a premunire. For he 
that dares not follow the truth as his conſcience di- 
res him, is not worthy to be ſought or followed by 
any of our faith. But, on the other ſide, we give the 
like command, that whoſoever is thought inclinin; 
to God in his heart, let no man be fo raſh to boaſt 
and ſpeak it abroad. 

* All buſy enquiries are forbidden; but eſpecially 
© into arcanas of State. 

That none of the Church, whether Lay-Brother or 
Eccleſiaſtick, contribute fo largely as they have done 
to the ſociety, but diſpoſe their charity that every 
order may partake alike,” 


[F] Upon this ſubjeft). Mr. Wood tells us, that Sir 
Kenelme Digby was very active for the King in the 
beginning ot the Civil War (20) : but it is molt pro- 
bable, that he was prevented from being active, ſince 
it is very evident tha! he was committed to Wincheſter- 
Houſe about the time it broke out, and continued in 


that confinement till he was diſcharged in the manner 


mentioned in the text. Mr. Hearne has preſerved the 
copy of a letter directed to the Quecn-Regent of 


France, in the language of that country, a trantlation 
of which follows (21). 


7 Madam, 


© The two Houſes of Parliament having been in- 
formed, by the Sieur de Greſſy, of the deſire your 
« Majeſty has, that we ſhou'd ſet at liberty Sir Ke- 
+ nelme Digby ; we are commanded to make known 
to your Majeſty, that although the religion, the paſt 
behaviour, and the abilities of this Gentleman, might 
give juſt umbrage of his practiſing to the prejudice of 
the conſtitutions of this realm; nevertheleſs, having 
* ſo great regard to the recommendation of your Ma- 
« jeſty, they have ordered him to be diſcharged, and 
© have authorized us farther to aſſure your Majeſty, of 
their being always ready to teſtify to you their te- 
ſpects upon every occaſion, as well as to advance 
* whatever may regard the good correſpondence be- 
© tween the two States, We remain, 


* Your Majeſty's 


© Moſt humble ſervants, &c. 


By whom this letter was to be ſent docs not appear, 
but, moſt probebly, by the Committee to « hom this 
matter was referred, In regard to the terms upon 
which this Gentleman was fer at liberty, they will ſut⸗ 
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(>) Public in- 
tellivence. 
Lond. 1640. 4to. 
(a) Ruſhworth's 
Collect. Vol. I. 
p 823. 


b) Se the Com- 
mons Address. 


— — 


( This appears 
from Ins letters 
dated from 
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(d) Which 


created great 
jca.Ouſiæs. 


(20) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 352. 


(21) Walteri 
Hemingford 
Chronicon, 


P- 581. 


(s) Wharton's 
Trial of Arch- 


Vol. I. p. 209. 


(Þ) The perſon 
employed was 


(i) As appears 
from the writ- 


DIG B Y (Krxerwe). 


moned before a Committee of the Houſe of Commons, in order to give an account of #n 

knowledge he might have of tranſactions between Archbiſhop Laud and the Court of 
Rome, and particularly as to an offer ſuppoſed to be made to that Prelate from thence of 
a Cardinal's hat. Sir Kenelme Digby aſlured the Committee, that he Knew nothing ot 
any ſuch tranſactions, and that, in his judgment, the Archbiſhop was what he ſcemed to 
be, a very ſincere and learned Proteſtant (g) ; of all which he took care that his Grace 
ſhould be informed, as well as that his enemies were very ſolicitous to difcover any thing 
that might fix an imputation of that ſort upon his conduct (5). We may caſily conceive, 
that a perſon of Sir Kenelme Digby's ſtudious and philoſophic genius could not be al- 
together idle even while under confinement, but that his thoughts would be ſometimes 
employed upon thoſe ſublime and important topicks which had formerly furniſhed matter 
for his meditations; and accordingly we find, that, Curing his reſidence in Winchefter- 
Houſe, he compoſed two pieces at leaſt, that ſoon after ſtole abroad into the world, and 
kept alive that fame which their author had acquired in better times. 'Theſe two pieces 
regard the works of others, and may be juſtly eſteemed judicious criticiſms, as well as 
very learned philoſophical diſſertations [G. His appearance at the Court of France, to 
return thanks to the Queen-Mother, for her gracious interpoſition in his favour, was 
highly acceptable to many of the learned in that kingdom, who had a very high opimon of 
his abilities, and were charmed with the life and freedom of his converſation, which 1s, on 
all hands, allowed to have been very agreeable, notwithſtanding that ſpirit of envy which 
purſued him living, and which has not ceaſed to perſecute his memory fince his death (i). 
It is highly probable, that, about this time, having heard ſo much of the fame of Des Cartes, 
he reſolved to go and pay him a viſit at Egmond, the place he had choſen for his retreat, 
where he according! found him, and had a converſation with him upon a very remarkable 
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ſubject (c); and though he did not declare to that Philoſopher who he was, yet Des 
Cartes preſently diſcovered him by his diſcourſe, which is a circumſtance worthy of no- 


tice [H]. 


Our author is alſo reported to have had many conferences with him after at 


Paris (/), where he ſpent the beſt part of the enſuing year in a cloſe application to his 
ſtudies, and in frequentiog the aſſemblies of the learned in that city, where he was gene- 


ficiently appear from the following paper, entirely writ- 
ten with, as well as ſubſcribed by, his own hand. 


* Whereas upon the mediation of her Majeſty the 
« Queen of France, it hath pleaſed both Houles of 
Parliament to permit me to go into that kingdom; 
in humble acknowledgment of their favour therein, 
and to preſerve and confirm a good opinion of ny 
zeal and honeſt intentions to the honour and ſervice 
of my country, I do here, upon the faith of a Chriſ- 
tian, and the word of a Gentleman, proteſt and pro- 
miſe, that I will, neither directly nor indirectly, ne- 
gotiate, promote, conſent upto, or conceal, any prac- 
* rice or deſign, prejudicial to the honour or the ſafety 
* of the Parliament. And, in witneſs of my reality 
* therein, I have hereunto ſubſcribed my name, this 
« 3d day of Auguſt, 1643. 


* KENELME DIGBY.” 


[G] As well as very learned philoſophical diſſerta- 
tions.) Both were written in fo ſhort a ſpace ot lime, 
and are ſo full of deep learning, that the reader cannot 
help allowing there muſt have been prodigious ſtore in 
that magazine, which could furniſh ſuch variety and 
choice upon ſuch ſudden occaſions, 

III.“ Obſervations upon Religio Medici, occaſicn- 
« ally written by Sir Kenelme Digby, Knt. Lond. 
« 1643, 8vo.” Theſe obſervations, digeſted into the 
form ot a letter, were written in the night between the 
22d and 23d of December, 1642, and addreſſed to 
Edward Earl of Dorſet, Sir Kenelme's great friend and 
patron, and who was a very great admirer'of that fa- 
mous piece written by the ingenious Dr. Browne. Who- 
ever peruſes theſe oblervations carefully will diſcern 
that Sir Kenelme Digby was not either ſo credulous, or 
ſo ſuperſtitious a man as ſome have repreſented him; 
and though there are many crude and haſty cenſures in 
that letter, yet there are alſo ſome very ſtrong and ſen- 
ſible meditations upon very uncommon ſubjects. 

IV.“ Obſervations on the 22d Stanza, in the Ninth 
Canto of the zd Book of Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 
© Lond. 1644, 8vo.” This likewiſe was a letter to Sir 
Edward Stradling, written haſtily, and containing a 
very deep philolophical commentary upon the moſt 
* myſterious verſes that ever fel from the pen of their 
learned author, and which are thought to have been 
admirably explained in this diſcourſe. Beyond all 
doubt, it Sir Kenelme Digby has reached the ſenſe of 


his author, it does very high honour to Mr, Spenſer, 
and might kindle a ſpirit of emulation in ſuch as read 
his excellent writings with delight, to attempt ſome- 
thing of the ſame kind with reſpect to other obſcure 
paliages, which, cleared up in the ſame manner, 
would not fail of being very acceptable to the literary 
world, 

[H] Which is a circumſtance worthy of notice.} The 
late very ingenious and-knowing M. des Maizcuux, iu 
the lite of M. St. Evremond, tells us, this gentleman 
was informed by Sir Kenelme Digby, that, having 
read the writings of that great Philoſopher Des Cartes, 
he reſolved to go in perſon to Holland on purpoſe to ſee 
him (22). He did fo, and found him in his 1etire- ( 
ment at Egmond. There that ſtudious and intelligent 
perſon received and converied with him as a ſtranger, 
but after a conſiderable time ſpent in a tree and learned 
diſcourſe upon a great variety of ſubjects, M. Des 
Cartes, who had ſeen ſome of his works, told him, that 
he. did not doubt but he was the famous Sir Kenelme 
Dighy. And if you, Sir, replied the Knight, were 
not the illuſtrious M. Des Cartes, I ſhould not hare 
come on purpoſe to ſee you. Then Sir Kenelme Dig- 
by remarked to the Philoſopher, that our ſpeculative 
diſcoveries were, indeed, pretty and agreeable, but 
that after all they were too uncertain and unprofitable 
to take up a man's whole thoughts : that life was 
almoſt roo ſhort to attain to the right knowledge of ne- 
ceſſary things; that it would be much more worthy of 
him, who ſo well underſtood the frame of the human 
body, to ſtudy ways and means to prolong it, than to 
apply himſelt to the barren ſpeculations of Philoſophy, 
Des Cartes aſſured him that he had already conſidered 
that matter; and that to render a man immortal was 
what he would not venture to promiſe, but that he was 
very ſure it was poſſible to lengthen out his life to the 

riod of the Patriarchs, When Monſ. de St. Evre- 
mond told M. des Maizeaux this particular, he added, 
that they were not ignorant in Holland that Des Cartes 
flattered himſelf he had made this diſcovery, and that 
he had heard ſeveral perſons talk of it who had known 
that Philoſopher; that Des Cartes's friends alſo in 
France knew it; and that Abbot Picot, his diſciple 
and martyr, being perſuaded that he had found out this 
great ſecret, would not believe the news of his death, 
and that, when he was aſhamed to doubt of it auy 
longer, he cried, is done and over, the world will ſoon 
be at an end. | 
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rally well received, and, for the reaſons before aſſigned, greatly admired (in). 
now leiſure to digeſt that Philoſophy which he had been fo loag meditating, and of which 


He had 


he framed a ſyſtem, in two parts, which, in his own language, but with a licence or pri- 
vilege from the French King, he publiſhed in the following year, and which is regarded 


by the learned as his principal performance (7). 


Some have inſinuated, that, in this 


work of his, he has taken to himlelf the honour of many weighty and curious obſerva— 
tions which he met with in the writings of his learned and judicious friend Thomas Allen, 
of Glouceſter-Hall (o); but as never any proof of this was attempted, and as Sir Ke— 
nelme Digby, in every thing he penned, had the air of an original writer, this ought, in 
Juſtice, to be conſidered as a very groundleſs ſuggeſtion. We ſhall give the reader a more 
full account of theſe two parts of his Philoſophy in the notes [J]. After the King's 


[7] Of theſe two parts of his Philoſophy in the notes.) 
In order to treat the iubject of this note as clearly and 
as conciſely as poſſible, we will firlt give the titles of 
our author's works; then ſome obſervations upon them; 
next ſhew how they were received ; and laſtly, ſpeak of 
the anſwers that were written to them. - 

V. A Treatiſe of the Nature of Bodies.“ Paris, 
1644 fol. prinied again at London in 1658, 1665, 
and 1669, all which editions are in 4to, and to the 
laſt ſome other pieces of his are added, | 

VI. © A Treatiſe declaring the Operations and Na- 
«© ture of Man's Soul, out of which the Immortality of 
« Reaſonable Souls is evinced.” Paris, 1644, fol. 
Printed again at London 1645, 1657, 1669, all in 4to. 
and together with the former treatiſe, 

VII.“ Inftitutionum Peripateticarum libri quinque, 
© cum Appendice 'I'heologica de Origine Mundi 
that is, Five Books of Peripatetick Inſtitutions, to- 
„ gether with a Theological Appendix concerning the 
« Origin of the World.“ Paris, 1651, fol. This piece 
is added to the two former, tranſlated into Latin by 
J. L. together with a Preface prefixed in the ſame lan- 
guage, by Thomas Anglus, that is, Thomas Whate, 
who alſo tranſlated theſe Peripatetick Inſtitutions into 
Engliſh. 

The author addreſſes the two treatiſes firſt mention- 
ed, which are, indeed, but the firſt and ſecond parts 
of the ſame work, to his fon Kenelme Digby, and his 
epiſtle 10 him is dated at Paris, Auguſt 31, 1644, and 
the French King's privilege at Fontainbleau, the 26th 
ot September in the ſame year. It will appear clearly 
to ſuch as peruſe theſe pieces, that our author was a 
man of very deep thought, extenſive learning, and very 
happy in ſupporting his philoſophic 1 by a 
very dextrous application of facts. He was entirely 
addicted to the Corpuſcularian Puiloſophy, which for 
thoſe times he very well underſtood; but his notions 
being for the moſt part very nt w, and the relations ad- 
vanced by him very extraordiuary, thoſe who envied 
him took occaſion from thence to treat him, not only 
with ſeverity, but indecency ; and beiter writers having 


ſucceeded him, have not taken the pains to expoſe this 


ill uſage, perhaps to prevent the world's taking notice 
how much they were obliged themſelves to our learned 
Knight, An inftance will make all-this plain. Our 
author having explained the ſenſe of ſmelling, and 
ſhewn why brutes have it in ſo much greater perfection 
than human creatures, he proceeds thus (23) : 
Without doubt the like we men would make of 
this ſenſe, bad they not on the one fide better means 
than it to know the qualities of meats : and there- 
fore this is not much reflected upon. And on the 
other fide, were they not continually ſtuffed and 
clogged with groſs vapours of ſteamy meat, which 
are daily recking from the table and their Romachs, 
and permit not purer atoms of bodies to be diſcerned, 
which requi:z clear and uninfected organs to take no- 
tice of them, As we ſee it fare with dogs, who have 
not ſo true and ſenſible noſes when they are high fed, 
and lie in the kitchen amidit the ſteams of meat, as 
when they are kept in their kennel with a more ſpare 
diet fit for hunting. 

* One full example this age affordeth us in this 
kind, of a man whole extremity of tear wrought upon 
him to give us this experiment, He was born in 
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lone village of the country of Liege, and therefore 
among ſtrangers he is known by the name of John of 
Liege. I have been inſormed of this (tory by ſeveral 
(whom I dare couſidently believe) that have had it 
trom his own mouth, and have queſtioned him with 
great curioſity particularly about it. 


aa «a => a «a a =» a 


aftairs 


© When he was a little hoy there being wars in the 
country, as that ſtate is ſeldom without moleſtations 
trom abroad, when they have no diſtempers at home, 
which is an unſeparable effect of a country's ſituation. 
upon the frontiers of powerful neighbouring Princes 
that are at. variance, the village of which he was, 
had notice of ſome unruly ſcattered troops that were 
commyg to pillage them, which made all the people 
of the village fly haſtily, wich what they could carry 
with them, to hide themſelves in the woods, which 
were ſpacious enough to afford them ſhelter, for they 
joined upon the foreſt of Ardenne. There they lay 
till ſome of their ſcouts brought them word that the 
ſoldiers, of whom they were in ſuch apprehenſion, 
bad fired their rown and quitted it. Then all of 
them returned home excepting this boy, who, it 
ſeemeth, being of a very timorous nature, had images 
of fear ſo ſtrong in his fancy, that firſt he ran farther 
into the wood than any of the reſt, and atterwards 
apprehended. that every body he ſaw through the 
thickets, and every voice he heard, was the fillers ; 
and fo hid himſelf from his parents that were in much 
diſtreſs, fecking him all about, and caliing his name 
as loud as they could. When they had ipent a day 
or two in vain, they returned home without him, and 
he lived many years in the woods, feeding upon fruits 
and wild roots, and maſt, 
He ſaid, that after he had b:zen ſome time in this 
wild habitation, he could by the ſmell judge of the 
taſte of any thing that was to be eaten, and that he 
could at a great diſtance wind by his noſe where 
wholeſome fruits or roots did grow. In this ſtate he 
continued (ſtill ſhunning men with as great fear as 
when he firſt ran away; ſo ſtrong the impreſſion was, 
and ſo little could his little reaſon maſter it), until, 
iu a very ſharp winter, that many beaſts of the foreſt 
periſhed tor want of food, neceſſity trovght him to 
1o much contidence, that, leaving he wild places of 
the foreſt, remote from all pcople's diveilings, he 
would, in the evenings, ſteal among cattle that were 
fothered, eſpecialiy the ſwine, and among them glean 
that which ſerved to ſultain wretchedly his miterable 
life. He could not do this fo cunniogly. but chat 
often returning to it, he was upon a time elpied, and 
they who ſaw a beaſt of ſo ſtiange a ſhape, for ſuch 
they took him to be, he being naked and all over- 
* grown with hair, believing him to be a ſatyr, or 
© {ome ſuch prodigious creature as the rencounters of 
rare accidents tell us of, laid Wait to apprehend him. 
© But he that winded them as far off as any bealit could 
do, ſtill avoided them; till at length they laid ſnares 
* for him, and took the wind ſo advantageouily of 
© him, that they caught him, and then ſoon perceived 
© he was a man, though he had quite torgoiten the uſe 
of all language; but, by his geſtures and cries, he 
expreſſed the greateſt atfright that might be, which 
afterwards he ſaid (when he learnt to ſpeak anew), 
was becauſe he thought thoſe were the ſoldiers he 
had hidden himſeif to avoid, when he firit betook 
himſelt to the wood, and were always living in his 
fancy, through his fears continually reducing them 
thither. | 
This man, within a little while after he came to 
good keeping and full feediag, quite luſt that acute- 
nels of ſmelling which formeriy governed him in his 
taſte, and grew to be in that particular as other ordi- 
nary men were, But at his firſt living with other 
people, a woman that had compaſſion of him, to fee a 
man ſo near like a beaſt, and that had no language to 
call for what he wiſhed or needed to have, took 8 
a * Cular 
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affairs were totally ruined, this Gentleman found himſelf under a neceſlity of returning into 
England (p), in order to compound for his eſtate, as is generally ſaid, though another ac- 
count is given of this journey (); but at what time he came, how long he remained here, 
or where he reſided, is very uncertain, He met, however, during his ſtay, with ſeveral 
misfortunes, ſtill more ſenſible than that which brought him over. Amongſt theſe we ought 
to reckon the loſs of his eldeſt ſon Kenelme Digby, Eſq. a young Gentleman of great 
hopes, with reſpect both to his abilities and his virtues (r). He engaged himſelf with the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Peterborough, the Lord Petre, and many other Noble- 
men and Gentlemen, who, on July ytb, 1648, appeared for the King, under the Earl of 
Holland, near Kingſton in Surry ; but, being attacked before they could well form, were 
obliged to retire into Huntingdonſhire, where, at St. Neot's, they were ſurprized by Co- 
lonel Adrian Scroop's regiment of horſe, and, though they made a gallant defence, were 
totally routed ; Colonel Dalbier, who till then had ſerved the Parliament, and is ſaid to 
have taught Cromwell the art of war, with Mr. Digby, being ſlain upon the ſpot (s). The 
Parliament, notwithſtanding Sir Kenelme's compoſition, did not, for reaſons which will 


be hereafter mentioned, judge it proper that he ſhould remain in England, and therefore 


not only ordered him to withdraw, but voted if he ſhould afterwards, at any time, re- 
turn without leave of the Houſe firſt obtained, he ſhould loſe both life and eſtate (7). 
Upon this he went again into France, where he was very kindly received by Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, Dowager of England, to whom he had been, for ſome time, Chancellor, 
and was, not long after, ſent into Italy, where he was, at firſt, well received by Pope 
Innocent X (7); but Mr. Wood ſays he behaved to him ſo haughtily, that he very 
quickly loſt his good opinion ; and adds farther, that there was ſuſpicion of his being no 
faithful Steward of the contributions raiſed in that part of the world, for the aſliſtance of 
the diſtreſſed Catholicks in England (w). However that matter might be, it is very cer- 
tain, that he viſited ſeveral other Courts in Italy, where he was treated with great reſpect, 
as well on account of his perſonal qualifications, as from the eſteem thoſe Princes had of 
the Queen his miſtreſs (x). But, whether his conduct deſerved thoſe imputations men- 
tioned by Mr. Wood, or whether his figure and addreſs were capable of making ſuch 
impreſſions as another writer mentions, we have not lights ſufficient to determine ()) [ K]. 


(v)Lloyd's Log 
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cular care of him, and was always very ſolicitous to 
ſee him furniſhed with what he wauted ; which made 
him ſo apply himſelf unto her in all his occurrents, 
that when ſoever he ſtood in need of aught, it ſhe were 
out of the way and were gone abroad into the fields, 
or to any other village near by, he would hunt her out 
preſently by his ſcent, in ſuch ſort as with us thoſe dogs 
uſe to do which are taught to draw dry foot. I imagine 
he is yet alive, to tell a better ſtory of himſelt than 
I have done, and to confirm what I have here ſaid of 
him; for I have it from them who ſaw him but a few 
years agone, that he was an able ſtrong man, and 
likely to laſt yet a good while longer. 

And of another man I can ſpeak aſſuredly myſelf, 
who being of a very temperate or rather ſpare dier, 
could likewiſe perfectly diſcern, by his ſmell the qua- 
lities of whatſuvever was afraid to paſs the exa- 
minaticn of his taſte, even to his brezd and beer, 
Wherefore to conclude, it is evident both by reaſon 
and by experience, that the object of our touch, our 
taſle, and our ſmell, are material and corporeal 
things, derived from the diviſion of quantity into 
more rare and more denſe parts, and may with eaſe 
be reſolved into their heads and ſprings ſufficiently 
to content any judicious aud rational man,” 

The reception given to this work when it firſt ap- 
peared, may be collected from this character given of the 
author by one who wrote in his own time (24), Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby is an ingenious learned por and an 
ornament of this nation, as his book of Bodies ſhews, 
We might cite many writers of our own, and of the 
French nation, of the ſame ſtanding, to vouch with 
equal ſtrength in tavour of his reputation; but perhaps 
it will be ſufficient to take notice of the learned Mor- 
hoff, who had conſulted moſt of his writings, cites 
them often, and ſpeaks of their author with great ap- 
plauſe (25). The AbbeVallemont was a great admirer 
of Sir Kenelme Digby's writings (26), and applauded the 
ſagacity with which he handles the moſt difficult ſub- 
jects, his penetration in diſcovering the true cauſes why 
they were difficult, and his perſpicuity in delivering his 
own notions, 

We muſt not however imagine, that Sir Kenelme 
could make himſelf ſo famous by his writings without 
meeting ſome degree ot cenſure, and, in an age fo full 
of cavils as that was, of oppoſition, Accordingly, ve 
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find that he was attacked at home by Alexander Roſs, 
a voluminous writer, who likewiſe undertouk to diſ- 
parage the abilities of Dr. Hervey and Sir Tacmas 
Browne, The title of his work was, 

The Phileſophical TouchRlone, or Obſervations upen 
Sir Kene me Digby's Diſcourſes of the Nature of Bodies, 
and of the Reaſonable Soul, &c. in which his erroneous 
Paradoxes are refuted. Lond. 1645, 40. 

He was alſo attacked abroad in a ſmall treatiſe, 
intituled, 

Triumphans Anima, five Phileſophica Demonſtratis 
immortalitatis Anime. Frank. 1661, 120. This 
was publiſhed under the fictitious name of Amandus 
Verus, which concealed John Chriſoſtom Enggenfield, 
a very learned Bavarian, J. U. D. concerning whoſe 
hiſtory the curious reader may meet with ſome circum- 
ſtances in the author cited in the maryin (27). 

[XJ We have not lights ſufficient to determine. 
It appears from the original picture of Sir Kenelme Dig- 
by ſtill remaining, that though he was a perſon of the 
largeſt ſize, as indeed his family generally were, yet he 
was a very well made graceful man. His gallant action 
at ſea, in the twenty- fiſth year of his age, affords us a 
pregnant proof of his courage, which ſhewed itſelf alſo 
upon other occaſions; and his writings, which are pe- 
culiarly calculated to enliven the drieſt, as well as to 
enlighten the darkeſt ſubjects, cannot leave us in any 
doubt as to the faculties of his mind. But that with 
all theſe high qualities he had bis imperfections, who 
can doubt? Of what nature theſe failings were the 
reader mult collect, as well as he can, from Mr, Wood's 


account, which is this (28): He was not only maſter ( 


of a good, graceful, and judicious ſtile, bat alſo wrote 
© an . hand both faſt and Roman. His per- 
© fon was handſome and gigantick, and nothing was 
* wanting to make him a compleat Cavalier, He had 
* ſo graceful elocution and noble addreſs, that had he 
been dropped out of the clouds into any part 
* of the world, he would have made himſelf te- 
ſpected; but the Jeſuits who cared not for him, 
a — ſpitefully, and ſaid it was true, but then he 
muſt not ſtay there above fix weeks, He had a great 
© tacuty, which proceeded from abundance of wit 
© and invention, of propotiig and reporting matters 
* tothe Virtuoſi, eſpecialiy to the Philoſophical Aſ- 
* ſembiy at Montpellier, and Royal Society at home. 
Which 
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After Cromwell had aſſumed the ſupreme power in this kingdom, Sir Kenelme Digby, i 
who had now nothing to fear from the Long Parliament, ventured to return home (z), (=) Poyle's 
and continued here a great part of the year 1655, when it is very certain that he was em- 
barked in ſome very great deſign; and, as ſome writers have ſuggeſted, this was recon- 


ciling the Papiſts to the Protector (a). 


ſides; and the countenance he received from Cromwell, who is ſaid to have been very 
much taken with him, produced no ſmall clamour againſt his government (5). Whether ( &nicarge- 
either of them were ſincere, or whether, like thorough Politicians, each acted a part |y diſcutfed in 
which ſuited with their intereſts at that juncture, remains doubtful; but that the facts * 
already mentioned are certainly true, and that Mr. Wood has not injurcd Sir Kenelme in 
his cenſure (c), may be proved to the Reader's ſatisfaction | L]. Beſides all this, after 


© Which is the reaſon why many ſay, that as he was 
© moſt exactly accompliſhed with all forts of learning, 
% he was guilty withal of extravagant vanities,” 
Mr. Lloyd (29), who likewiſe wrote when things were 
freſh in memory, beſtows a better character on our il- 
luſtricus Knight, whom he reports of a fluent invention 
and diſcourſe, as appears from his long diſcourſe at 
Montpellier in France, and his enteftainments of the 
Ladies of the ſeveral nations he travelled in; of agreat 
faculty in negotiations both at France, Rome, and 
Florence, and moſt of the ſtates of Italy, of one of the 
Princes whereof it is reported, that, having no chi]- 
dren, he was vefy willing his wife ſnould bring him a 
Prince by Sir Kenelmr, whom he imagined the juſt 
meaſure of perfection. 

[LI May be proved to the reader's ſatigfaction.] 
In the articles relating to our author interted*in foreign 
collections, his loyalty to King Charles I, his ſteady 
attachment to King Charles II, and his averring him- 
ſelf to be of the Romith religion at the peril of his life, 
are extolled as ſo many acts of heroiſm (30). As it is 
our buſineſs te diſcover truth, we are under a _— 
of obſerving, hat this gentleman has no title to theſe 

raiſes, and that whatever tincture of envy there might 
be in the cenſures paſſed upon his Philoſophical cha- 
rater, what is {aid to the prejudice of his political 
behaviour will admit of no ſuch extenuation. His 
practices in favour of the Catholicks, with thoſe who 
murdered King Charles I. began early, as appears 
from the following pallages in a letter from the Lord 
Byron to the Marquis of Ormond (31), dated from 
Caen in Normandy, March 1, 1649, N.S. * In 
* ſome letters from good hands I meet with a parti- 
* cular of great conceinment, which I thought fit to 


\ advertiſe your Excellercy of by this bearer, Major 


Jamot, Who, though a Roman Catholick, yet herein 
ſo much deteſts their ways, that truly I believe it will 
alter his opinion. The buſineſs is briefly this: Sir 
Kenelme Digby, with ſome other Romaniſts, accom- 
panied with one Watſon an Independent, who hath 
brought them paſſes from Fairfax, is gone for Eng- 


that bluody party that murdered the King, in the 
oppoſition andextirpation of monarchical government ; 
or if that government be thought fit, yet that it 
Mall be by election, and not by ſucceſſion as for- 
merly provided; that a free exerciſe of the Romiſh 
religion be granted, and of all other religions what- 
ſoever, excepting that which was eſt.bliſhed by law 
in the Church of England. This deviliſh deſign, 
which moſt certainly is now ſetting on foot, I doubt 
may have an ill influence upon Ireland, eſpeciall 

upon O-Neil's party, if not prevented by your vigi- 
lance and prudence, Poyntz (my Lord of Wor- 
ceiter's devil) I hear is a prime actor in it, and it is 
much ſuſpected that Walkngham, whom your Ex- 
cellency knows for a pragmatical knave, and I be- 
lieve comes over in Darcy's frigate, is employed by 
Sir K. Digby, though pretending ſome other buſi- 
neſs. Sir Edward Nicholas either hath, or will write 
% your Excellency, concernivg this particular, and 
Major Jamot is able to ſay ſomething in ii. I am 
the apier to believe it, 44 1 when I was in 
England, ſomething to this purpoſe was propounded 
by the Independent party to the Recufants,” This 
was folloued by a letter from Secretary Nicholas, in- 
clofing a letter from Dr. Winſiad, a Phyfician of the 
Romiſh religion at Rouen, dated February 7, 1649, 
in which he gives the following account of the ſame 


Journey, trom his own knowledge (32): * Tueſday 
Nor. V. 
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land to join the intereſts of all the Engliſh Papiſts with - 


Sir 


© laſt arrived here Sir Kenelme Digby from Paris, with 
divers young gentlemen in his company; only thee 
was a wry-necked fellow amongſt them, which Sir 
Keneline commended to my acquaintance and care, 
as being, he ſaid, in a conſumption, and for that cure 
had changed the air and came into France, but was 
no going into England, with an intention to return 
within ſixteen or twenty days, and then would (tay 
hete, or go into Languedoc for his health. Feeling 
his hand and pulſe, I aflured him that he was in no 
conſumption nor never had been. Afterwerds | per- 
ceived tht this was but a preience, and that he was 
an agent for that accuricd crew, his name Watſon, 
Scout maſter to the rebels. 1 ipake freely my mind 
of the murther, and the judgment that was made 
here by the French: his avſwer was, that the 
French abhorred the fat in general. I ſpared no 
curſes, for I aſſure myſelf it is no fin to curſe the ene- 
mies ot God and my King. I aſked Sir Kenelme 
Digby why he would go now tvto England, con- 
ſidering the abomination of that country: his anſwer 
was that he had not any means to ſubſiſt longer, 
and if he went not now he mult ſtarve. I anſwered 
it was the better choice to die, if he remembe;ed 
the obligations he had to the Queen-Regent of 
France, who took him trom thoſe that would hive 
deſtroyed him. He anſwered, that the Queen-Re- 
gent knew of his going, and that he had th: King of 
France's piſs, and would return again ſuddenly, I 
next preſt him to ſtay two or three months; he re- 
pli-d, thai by that time all his buſineſs would be ſettled, 
| defircd him not to thiuk to have from thoſe at 
London any toleration, for that for my part I had 
rather live in exile all the days of my lite, and ſuffer 
at Tyburn when I came home, than that my publick 
liberty to ſerve God ſhould ſpring from the bloody 
murtherers of my Sovereign. What his thoughts were 
f the deſign apprars likewiſe from his own words : 
Tue plot as J am told about, u hich Sir Kenelme Dig- 
by (who came a few days ſince to this town) is em- 
ployed as agent to treat With choſe horrid rebels, 
he tx hath. na of England, is for the ſubverſion of 
luece ſſive hereditary monarchy there, ard t make it 
elective, and to eſtabliſh Popery there, and to give 
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the Church of Eugland accuiding to the practice 
thereof.“ The reader will oblerve that this treaty 
was with the independents, and that as ſoon as the 
Pre ſbyterian faction recovered power, Sir Keneline Dig- 
by was baniſhed by the Parliament, as an arttul, buſy, 
and dangerous perion., When Oliver came into power 
the ſame deſign of the Papiſts was revived again, for 
the proſecution of which Sir Keneime Dighy came orer 
in 1655, wheu he lived here in ali the cafe, ficelom, 
and credit imaginable (33), converſing catirely with 
thoſe who were favourers of thai government, which 
induced Mr. Holles, afterwards Lord Hlles, to pub 
liſh a pamphlet, in u hi h he aderefles hiunielt ro Crom- 
well in the following terms (34): * What liberty the 
« Prieſts and jetuits take, how far they prevail on the 
people, what countenance they receive from this 
* government, 1s apparent enough by not proceeding 
« againſt them in juſtice, as if no laws were in force 
© for their puniſhment. Your private neg-tiations 
© with the Pope, and your promites, that, as ſoon as 
© you can eſtabliſh your own greatnels, yuu will protect 

the Catholicks, and the inünuations that you will 
countenance them much farther, are ſufficiently 
known and underllood ; and of their dependance 
upon, and devotion to, you, there tityds uo evidence 
V d d | beyond 
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This created great jealouſies againſt him on all («) Thurloe's 


tate Papers, 
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(O Athen Ozon. 
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toleration to all manner of religions, except that ot 


(33) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. V. 
P. 203, 264. 


(24) A letter 
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&c. Lond 
1650, 4to.p. <5. 
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Sir Kenelme had left England, and was again in France, we find him not only applying 
to the government of England, and particularly to Secretary Thurloe, for private favours, 


but in reſpect to matters of publick concern (d), and on the behalf of the Englith Mer- 


chants at Calais, who, without doubt, would. not have applied to him, if they had not 


believed his credit with the Protector better than their own. 


But what ſerves to put this 


matter entirely out of doubt, is a letter of his, which contains ſuch extraordinary acknow- 
ledgments and affurances, as renders it every way worthy of the reader's notice (e) (MI. 
After ſome {tay at Paris, he went to ſpend the ſummer of the year 1656 at Toulouſe ; 
and, as he had there the pleaſure of converſing with a great many learned and ingenious 
men, ſo he frequently entertained them, in his turn, not only with his Mathematical, 


beyond the book lately written by Mr. White, a Ro- 
miſh Prieſt, and dedicated to your favourite Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby, entitled, ** The Grounds of Obedience 
and Government ;” in which hejuſlifies all the grounds 
and maxims in your declaration, and determines po- 
ſitively, that you ought to be ſo far from performing 
any promiſe, or obſerving any oath that you have 
taken, if you know that it is for the good of the 
people, that you break it. Albeit they foreſceing 
all that you now fee, did therefore bind you by oath 
not to do it, and that you oftend both Aale your 
oa h and fidelity to the people, if you maintain the 
limitations you are ſyyurn to, and ſure what you do 
muſt be ſupported by ſuch Caſuiſts.“ This point is 
ſtill more explicitly handled by Mr. Prynne, who tells 
us of Cromwell (3;) that Sir Kenelme Digby was his 
* particular favourite, and lodged by him at White- 
© hall; that Maurice Conry, Provincial of the Fran- 
* ciſcans iu Eng'and, and other Prieſts, had his pro- 
tections under hand and ſeal, and that he ſuſpended 
laws and executions againſt Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits, 
though ſometimes taken in their pontificalibus at 
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maſs, and were ſoon after releaſed; and that he en- 
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© deavoured to ſtop the bill againſt Papiſts the very 
* morning he was to paſs it, by his Whitehall inftru- 
* ments, who moved its ſuſpenſion for a time, as not 
* ſuiting with the then preſent foreign correſponden- 
* cics, againſt whom it was carried by eighty-eight 
votes, that it ſhould be ſent up with the reſt then 
6 paſſed, and that he writ to Mazarine to excuſe his 
« paſling that bill, as being carried on by a violent 
* Preſbyterian party, much againſt his will, and that 
« yet it ſhould not hurt them though paſſed, c. 
All theſe teſtimonies, taken conjunaly with the letter 
produced in the next note, are certainly very deciſive, 
and prove plainly, that Sir Kenelme had preciſely bis 
father's principles, and purſued nothing with ſo much 


vehemence as the eſtabliſhment of Popery in England, 


under any government, and upon any terms. It is 
very ſtrange that this did not ruin him with the Queen- 
DP wager, but that it did not is very certain, as it 
lkewiſe is, that theſe intrigues were continued to the 
very laſt hour of our diſturbances, Lambert, who made 
the final ſtruggle, being a concealed Papiſt, and King 
Charles II, or at leaſt his Miniſters, ſo thoroughly ap- 
prized of theſe points, as to ſend inſtructions to thoſe 
who managed his affairs in England, to concert nothing 
with the Papiſts (36), though, as we have ſeen, there 
might be honeſt men r them, who deteſted thoſe 
treacherous arts, by which, after the miſcarriage of 
the Powder-treaſon, diſaffection was cunningly ſpread 
all over England, commotions excited in Scotland, 
and, by degrees, the body of the Papiſts in Ireland 
precipitated into a bloody maſſacre, and a moſt unna- 
tural rebellion. As this detail has a near relation to 
Sir Kenelme Digby's perſonal hiſtory, ſo it opens to our 
view one of the darkeſt parts of that diſagreeable pe- 
riod of our Hiſtory, in which many people are apt to 
think that the Papiſts are accuſed rather from prejudice 
than proof; whereas in reality, though they mult be 
allowed an admirable faculty in mining, yet it would 
not be at all impoſſible to prove, that, during this 
ſpace, the Popes and their agents were as active abroad, 
as Cromwell and his party were indefatigable at home, 
and both with the like views, though not from the 
ſame principles ; and hence we may eaſily account for 
Sir Kenelme Digby's great favour and credit with the 
. eo by 
Ver wort 
12 2 ot no introduction, ſince it 
comes directly up to the point mentioned in the text, 


of the reader's notice.] 


= 


and is an excellent inſtance of the advantages that may 
be drawn from ſuch kind of collections, in works of this 


nature (37). 
Sir Kenelme Digby to Secretary Thutloe. 
* Right Honourable, Paris, Mar. 18, 163 6. 


* THE French Ambaſſador taking leave of me 
vyeſterday, told me, that his Secretary at London 
* had, among other things, written to him, that Sir 
Robert Welſh had ſpoken ſomething to your Ho- 
* nour much to my prejudice, and that ſince ſome letter 
of a Lady to me had been intercepted, the contents 
© whereof did in ſome ſort make good what he had 
© ſpoken. I believe your Honour hath ſo good infor- 
mation what this woful Knight is, that if there were 
© nothing but the venom that his malicious tongue can 
* ſpit, I ſhovld not think it needtul ro trouble myſelf, 
much leſs your Honour's more ſerious occafions, with 
taking any notice of it. But ſince he hath contrived 
as I] verily believe, ſome better name than his own, 
to ſeem to juſtify what would have no credence 
from him, I may not ſit down without beſeeching 
your Honour to ſearch the matter to the bottom, 
and to drive it to the utmoſt, I look upon this as 
© a contriving of his, becauſe forging of letters, 
and doing treacheries of this kind, hath been his 
ordinary courſe, and becauſe I am confident that 
nobody in the world, who hath ſo much familiarity 
© with me as to write to me, but knoweth me ſo well, 
as to be ſure that whatſoever may be diſl.ked by my 
Lord Protector and the Council of State, mult be 
deteſled by me. My obligations to his Highneſs are 
© ſo great, that it would be a crime in me to behave 
* myſelf ſo negligently as to give cauſe for any ſhadow 
« of the leaſt ſuſpicion, or to do any thing that might 
© require an excule or apology. I make it my buſineſs 
© every where, to have all the world take notice how 
© highly I eſteem myſelt obliged to his Highneſs, and 
* Low paſſionate I am for his ſervice, and for his ho- 
* nour and intereſts, even to the expoſing of wy lite 
« for them. If your Honour cannot readily find out 
© the bottom of this villainy plotted againſt me upon 
notice of ſo much, Iwill take poſt the next day to 
© return into England (though it may be mach to the 
© prejudice of my domeſtick affairs, in my broken 
« eſtate, becauſe my debts are not yet quicted) and I 
© doubt not but I ſhall ſoon make diſcovery of ſome 
wicked treachery intended againſt me: for this 
* wretched creature hath as much malice to me as he is 
capable of, firſt, as being an Iriſh Papiſt (whole 
* whole tribe have an implacable animoſity againſt me), 
© and next, becauſe | have heretofore ſhamed him, and 
© have broken ſome cheating deſigns of his, by making 
publick ſome of his infamous villanies, for which he 
never durſt make any expoſtulation with me. I 
© humbly crave pardon of your Honour for ſuffering 
© myſelf to be thus far tranſported, My excule is, 
that I ſhould think my heart were not an honeſt one, 
if the blood about it were not warmed with any the 
© leaſt imputation upon my reſp:Qs and my duty to 
* his Highneſs, to whom I owe ſo much. I humbly 
* crave a line or two from your Honour, that I may 
either reſolve to return preſently home, or remain 
* ſatisfied by your having diſcovered the villany at- 
« tempted againſt me, which, with all humility, ex- 


« pefting, I reſt, 
© Your Honour's Moſt Humble, 
and Moſt, Obedient ſervant, Sc. 
| Phyſical, 


(37\*tatePren, 


Vol. Iv. P. 33h, 


(18) Ath. Oron. 
Vol. II. col. 353+ 


(31) Animad- 
verſions npon 
Gianville's Plas 
Lara, p 161. 


(40 Phil ſophi- 
cal Experiments 
andUblervations 
ot the late emi- 
nent Dr. Robert 
Hook, publ:ſhed 
by W. Derham. 
Lond. 1726. S vo. 
p. 336, 387. 
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drew upon him a very heavy load of calumny and reproach (g) [ N]. 
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Phyſical, and Philoſophical Diſcoveries, but with ſuch communications alſo received from 
his friends in the different parts of Europe, as he thought moſt capable either of extend- 
ing knowledge, or of creating pleaſure or delight (f). Amongit theſe was a relation 
he obtained concerning a petrified city in Africa, which he likewiſe tranſmitted to a friend 
in England in the wonth of September, the ſame year, and which very undeſervedl 


We find him the 


next year at Montpelier, in the Sonth of France, whither he went, partly for the ſake 
of his health, which began to be impaired by ſevere fits of the ſtone, and partly for the 
ſake of enjoying the learned ſociety of ſeveral worthy and ingenious perſons, who had 
formed themſelves into a kind of academy (+) there, and to whom he read his large dif- (5) See the ad- 
courſe of the Sympathetic Powder, afterwards printed and publiſhed in ſeveral languages, 
and, at that time, generally well received (i) [O]. We are indebted to the letters lately -theFrenchtranſ- 
publiſhed of the ſamons Mr. Algernon Sydney (4), for the knowledge of this Gentle- 
man's paſſing the year 1658, and part of the year 1659, in the Lower Germany, and 
more «ſpecially in the Palatipate; but, as to what he ſays of his going there by the 
name of Earl or Count Digby, and other circumſtances of a very diiparaging nature, 
they ſeem to flow from a mixture of inconnected reports, joined to a very high diſlike of 


the perſon to whom they related. 


It is probable, that he returned from thence towards 


the cloſe of the laſt mentioned year to Paris, where we find him in 1660, and employed there 
after his accuſtomed manner in converling with the learned, moderating in their aſſem- 
blies, and giving them occaſional lights from his own obſervations and informations. 
This circumſtance we derive from the pen of a very ingenious and knowing perſon, who 
wrote it as acceptable news to his great patron in England (1) (P]. He returned the fol- 


[N] A wery heavy load of calumny and reproach.] 
The matter of fact hinted at in the text was plainly 
this: Mr. Fitton, an Engliſh Gentleman, who was at 
that time Library-Keeper to the Great Duke of Touſ- 
cany, wrote a letter, dated July 2, 1666, to Sir Ke- 
nelme Digby, at Toulouſe, with an Account of a city 
within the erritories of "Tripoli in Africa, ſuppoſed to 
be entirely petrified by the r:\ing ot a vapour out ot the 
earth; which piece of intelligence Sir — having 
written to 3 friend in England, he was fo free in com- 
municating it, that it was at length printed in the 
Mercurins Politicus (38). The famous Dr. Stubbes took 
occaſion from this to ſhew at once his diſlike to Sir 
Kenelme Digby. and to gratify his profeſſed averſion 
for the Royal Society, by treating the thing as an ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous falſhood, and by ſaying of Sir Ke- 
nelme, whom he would have repreſented as the author 
of it, That he was the Pliny of our age for lying (39). 
To ſhew' that ſuch a city as this there is from the ac- 
counts given by modern writers, would indced vindi- 
cate the ſagacity of our author, and ſhew that he made 
a better judgment of things than his antagoniſt Stubbes 
but we can do more than this; for we can ſhew that 
Sir Kenelme did not either credit a haſty, or an idle 
report, but that it had been current ſome time, and 
the truth of it believed upon good authoriry ; which is 
ſufficient to juitify Sir Kenelme in his Philoſuphic cha- 
rater, and io demonſtrate, that though he was ex- 
tremely curious, he was not at all credulous (40). 


The following Paper was delivered to Richard Wal- 


ler, Eſq. Fellow of the Royal Society, by Mr. 
Baker, who was the Engliſh Conſul at Tiipoli, 
Nov. 12, 1713. 


AB OU forty days journey S. E. from Tripoli, 
and about ſeven days from the neareſt fea coaſt, there 
is a place called Ougila, in which there are found the 
bodies of men, women, and children, beaſts and 
plants, all petrified of a hard ſtone-like marble, 
That about 1654 or 5, the Corſairs having taken ſe- 
veral of the Engliſh thips, Admiral Blake was ſent, 
with a ſquadron of men of war to Tripoli, from which 
place and Tunis he had all the captives delivered 
without ranſom, at which time the report of this diſ- 
covery of the abovementioned city was new, fo that 
he obliged the Alkade to procure a whole figure for 
him, which he promiſed. But Blake not ſtaying 
long enough there, but ſailing to Leghorn, he ſent 
a {mall frigate to Tripoli to fetch it aboard; in 
which trigate one Mr. Hebden (then a young gen- 
tleman) went, who told Mr. Baker, that he himſelt 
ſaw a figure of a man petrified, which was conveyed ' 
io Leghorn, and thence to England, aud that it was 
carned to tecietary Thurloe, 


lowing 


The ſame Mr. Baker told me, that, when he was 
* at Tripoli, he ſpoke with ſeveral Turks, who at- 
firmed themſelves to have been eye-witneſſes of the 
ſaid petrifaction. That particularly an officer that 
commanded a garriſon of two hundred men, on a 
frontier place called Derney, not many days journey 
from the place, had promiſed him to procure a figure 
thence ; the ſame affirmed the relation, that accord» 
ingly he ſent ſome ſpies to find the place, which at 
that time they could not, as he ſent him word, it 
being wholly buried in the ſands, which in that 
country are carried in great clouds; that a ſtrong 
north wind blows the ſand off, and by that means 
diſcovers the place, which, at other times, is covered 
by theſe ſands, 

He farther told me, that this Mr. Hebden died 
about two years ſince a priſoner in the Fleet, though 
© he had been formerly ſent to Moſcow by King 
Charles IT, He ſaid he had procured the arm of a 
„ fig-tree, as big as his arm, petrified, whereon the 
© bark and w were plainly viſible, the bark grey, 
© the wood yellowiſh, of the true colour of the plant ; 
„that in the bark was a groove, in which were ſeveral 
* ſmall inſets, like the lady-cow, petrified ; that he 
had preſented this piece of petrified wood to m 
Lord 'Torringtan, in whoſe poſſeſſion be believes it 
* now 18.” 

[0] At that time generally well received.) Our au- 
thor deſigned to have collected Roger Bacon's Works, 
and actually tranſlated from the Latin of Albertus Mag- 
nus, Biſhop of Ratiſbon, a ſmall piece, intituled, 

VIII.“ A Treatiſe of adhering to God, Lond. 
1664, 8vo. 

IX. „Of the Cure of Wounds by the Powder of 
„Sympathy,“ Lond. 1658, ſpoken in French in a ſo- 
lemn aſſembly at Montpellier in France, in 1657, ard 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Richard White, Lond. 1660, 
reprinted at London with the Treatiſe of Bodies, ano 
1669, and tranſlated into Latin by Laur. Stranſius of 
Darmſted in Heſſe. It is alſo printed in the book inti- 
tuled, Theatrum Sympatheticum,” publiſhed by John 
Andreas Endter at Norimberg, 1662, in 4to, of which 
there is an account in our Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
As to the philoſophical arguments in this treatiſe, and 
the manner in which the author accounts for the ſtrange 
operations of this remedy, they were highly admired in 
thoſe days, have been often copied fince, and even in 
this inquiſitive and judicious age, are allowed to be 
very ingenious, though not very convincing. 

[P] Who wrote it as acceptable news to his great 
patron in England.) The perſon mentioned in the 
text is Mr. Oldenburgh, rwards Secretary to the 
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Royal Society, who, in his letter to Mr. Boyle, dated 

Paris Mar, 20, 1660, writes thus (41): * Sir Kenelme 

* Digby will himſelt aſſure you, by the annexed, of 
- . 


his 


199 


(f) Athen. Oxon. 
Vol II. col. 352. 


(g) Stubbes's 
Animadverſions 
on the Pl Titre 
of Glanville, 

P. 161. 


vertiſement to 
the reader before 


lation. 

(„%) La Phyſique 
occulte, par M. 
de Vallemont, 


195. 
() Sidney State 
Papers, Vol. II. 
P- 698. 


Ne 


I) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. 
P- JOZ» 


V, 


(41) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. V 
P. 303. 


196 


(*) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 352. 
(„) Kennet's 
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lowing year to England, and was very well received at Court, notwithſtanding the Miniſters 
were far from being ignorant of the irregularity in his conduct, and the court that he 
had paid to Oliver while the King was in exile (m). It does nor, however, appear, that 
any other favour was ſhewn him, than ſeemed to be due to a man of letters (n). In the 


(KENELME \. 


- Clroniclep.286. firſt ſettlement of the Royal Society, we find him appointed one of the Council, by the 
(0) Sprat's Hiſt. title of Sir Kenelme Digby, Knight, Chancellor to our dear mother Queen Mary (o). 


of the Royal 
Society, p. 137. 


(v Inthe edition 
of 1669, added to 
his Treatiſe of 
Bodies. 


(%) Kennet's 
Chronicle p.286. 


(r) Echard's 
Hiſtory of Eng. 
land, p. $27. 


s) Ath. Oxon, 
ol. II. col. 352, 


353+ 

(7) Stowe's Sur- 
vey of London 
by Stry pe, Vol I. 
B. iii. p. 137. 
(=) F. Stem. an- 
tiq. fam. Stan- 
leiorum. 


(w) $0 his ſon 
you Digby in- 
ormed Authony 
Wood. 


(42) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. III. 
p- 460, 


He was not likely to be conſidered or truſted in the beginning of King Charles's admini- 
ſt ration, becauſe he not only ſhewed himſelf an open but a buſy Papiſt, interfered in their 
quarrels, and declared himſelf, upon all occaſions, an eager enemy to the Jeſuits (y), 
who were not at all behind with him in reſentment, but took all the care they could to 
leſſen his character, and to defame him. As long as his health would permit, he attended 
the meetings of the Royal Society, and gave his aſſiſtance towards the improvements that 
were then made in uſeful knowledge. One of bis diſcourſes (4) was printed and publiſhed 
by itſelf, of which we ſhall take notice [2]. He ſpent the remainder of his days at his 
houſe in Covent-Garden, where he enjoyed the company of his friends, and was much 
viſited by the levers of Mathematical and Philoſophical Learning; lo that, according to 
a cuſtom which then prevailed much in France, he had a kind of Academy, or Lite- 
rary Aſſembly, in his own dwelling (r). Some years before his death, he cauſed a vault 
to be built under the eaſt end of the ſouth iſle of Chriſt-Church within Newgate, in which 
was depoſited the body of his wife, and over it was erected a very ſtately altar monument 
of black marble, whereon her buſt, made of copper gilt, was placed, with four inſcrip- 
tions in honour of her memory (s). This lady's name was Venetia, daughter to Sir Ed- 
ward Stanley, of Tongue- Caſtle, in Shropſhire, Knight of the Bath, by his wife the Lady 
Lucy, daughter and coheireſs of Thomas Piercy, Earl of Northumberland (2), which 
Sir Edward Stanley was the ſon of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight, and grandſon of Ed- 
ward Earl of Derby (), by the Lady Dorothy Howard, daughter of Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk. We ſhould have been able to have rendered this article much more perfect, 
if we could have had the aſſiſtance of that noble manuſcript which Sir Kenelme cauſed to 
be collected at the expence of a thouſand pounds, as well out of private memorials, as 
from publick hiſtories and records in the Tower, and elſewhere, relating to the Digby 
family in all its branches (w) : but not knowing where this was to be found, we have 
drawn together, with no ſmall pains, what Jay ſcattered about him in a variety of authors, 
and have digeſted the ſeveral facts they mentioned in the beſt order we could. In the 
ſummer of the year 1665, his old diſtemper the ſtone increaſed upon him very much, and 


© his reſpects to you. We met lately at the houſe of 
a Chemiſt, where the queition was agitated about the 
diflolvent ot gold, Whether the univerſal ſpirit of 
the world, in its undetermined nature, or, as it is 
ſpecified and contracted to a mineral, be the men- 
{truum of that noble metal? The diſcuſſion hereof 
being rather made by authority than reaſon, gave 
{mall ſatisfa&tion to the auditors, whereot the learned 
Knight bimſelf being the chief, did moderate the 
action, but not determine the queſtion, interlacing 
the diſcourſes of others with ſeveral conſiderable re- 
lations, whereof two did raviſh the hearers to admi- 
ration. The one was of a King's houſe in England, 
which having ſtood covered with lead for five or fix 
ages, and being ſold after that, was found to con- 
tain three-fourths of ſilver in the lead thereof. 
The other was of a fixed falt, drawn out of a certain 
potters carth here in France, at a place called Ar- 
cueil, which ſalt being for ſome time expoſed to the 
ſan-beams, became falt-petre, then vitriol, then lead, 
tin, copper, filver, and, at the end of fourteen 
months, gold; which he aſſured to have experienced 
himſelf, and another able Naturaliſt beſides him. 
I muſt conteſs I would rather ſee this than believe it, 
though the author be a very authentick gentleman.” 
Theſe facts, as they are very cloſely ſet down, and 
without any illuſtration of circumſtances, have an air 
of incredibility ; but without doubt if we knew exactly 
how they were related by Sir Kenelme, they would not 
appear either ſo ſtrange or ſo improbable. As to the 
alterations of lead indeed, and its growing heavier in 
time, ſo as to endanger the buildings covered with it, 
we meet with ſome very exiraordinary inſtances in 
Mr. Boyle's own writings (42): and as to the other 
matter, ſtrange as it is, it appears not to have reſted 
entirely upon Sir Kenelme Nigby's authority, and ſeems 
beſides to have ſome concurrence with the accurate ex- 
periments long afterwards made in France by that in- 
genious and candid Chemiſt Mr. Homberg. It ma 

not however be amiſs to remark, by the way, that Sir 
Kenelme Digby had a true philoſophic ſpirit, and was 
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much more covetous of knowledge than of wealth, and 
as deſirous of communicating ſcience as of obtaining it; 
which ſometimes expoſed him, as it hath done other 
reat men, to the ſupercilious contempt of perſons tar 
inferior both in learning and in underftanling. 

[2] Of which awe hall take notice.) In this note 
we are to {peak of the laſt genuine work of our au- 
thor ; which was, 

X. Diſcourſe Concerning the Vegetation of Plants.“ 
Lond. 1661, 8wo, and again in 1609, 470, printed in 
Latin at Amſterdam 1663, and again in 1669, 12m, 
under this title: Diſſertatio de PlamarumVegetatione.” 

This work is highly applauded by the learned Mor- 
hoff, whoſe judicious character of it will give the 


reader a true idea of the worth of our author (43). (43) Polflifor 


© Digbzi, de Vegetatione Plantarum, e lingua Angl. in 


© Lat. converſus, quo eleganter proceſſum nutritionis & 
© accretionis è ſemine demonſtrat, cujus Differtationis 
* argumentum libro ſuo de immortalitate auimæ inſe- 
fruit. Tota illa Difſertatio ſubiiliflima eſt, & cum ac- 
curatione legi meretur. Mathematica demon ſtratione 
© enim ob oculos ponit, quomodo a primo ſeminali 
puncto partes extra partes procedunt, partim fſalibus 
* acris aut terreſtribus evocatæ, partim preſſione aëtis & 
© humorisexterni, partim calure ſubterraneo, que omaia 
* hic ſingulatim explicare, nimis eſſet operolum. Vi- 
* deatur Auctor ille, & cum ipſo conferatur Honor: Fa- 
© ber, qui partes plantarum, quæ ſucceſſione excreſcunt, 
optime delineavit, &, ut exiſtimo, maxime ad men- 
tem Digbei.” 

The reader may find in Wood, and in ſome other 
authors, ſeveral pieces attributed to Sir Kenelme Dig- 
by (44); but as theſe were publiſhed after his deceaſe 
by one Hartman, who was his Operator, and who put 
Sir Kenelme Digby's name in the title-page, with a 
view to recommend compoſitions very unworthy of him 
to the publick ; they ſeem by no means to deſerve a 
place here, which, with our defire to bring this 
article within bounds as much as poflible, are our rea- 
ſons tor rejecting them. 


brought 


© Magnam hui vegetationi lucem atfert liber Kenelmi II. 2 4% © 


(44) At!1, Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 353 
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At\, Oxon. 
I. col. 357 


( Burnet's 
Rift, of his own 
time, Vol. I. 


11. 


(45) Atthe cloſe 
vf the Preface to 
du Everard Dig- 
dy private pa- 
pers,publiſhed in 
1575. vo. 


47)Johu Digby, 
Ely; fon to Sir 
Kenelme, ap- 


is from 
Wright's Hiſt. 
& Rutlandſhire, 
bo ave been liy- 
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brought him very low, which rendered him deſirous, as it is ſaid, of going to France (x); 


which, however, he lived not to accompliſh, but deceaſed on his birth-day, June 11th 
1665 (y), when he was ſixty-two years of age: his corpſe was interred near that of his 


lady in the Church before mentioned (z). Sir Kenelme's valuable library, which was 
juſtly eſteemed a moſt excellent collection, bad been tranſported into France at the firſt 


can hardly call him proprietor, fold it (and, it is very probable, below its real value) for 


[RI Te ſomewhat farther here.) The great Hi- 
ſtorian meutioned in the text is the Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
who ſeems to have had ſome paiticular concern in this 
ex'raordinary tranſation, or at leaſt to have been for 
ſome time poſſ-ſſed of Sir Everard Digby's original 
papers. His own words are theſe (46): I will men- 
tion what I myſelf ſaw, and had tor ſome time in my 
© poſſeſſion : Sir Everard Digby died for being of the 
© conſpiracy. He was the tather of the famous Sir 
« Kenelme Digby. The family being ruined upon the 
* death of Sir Kenelme's ſon, when the executors were 
looking out for writings to make out the titles of the 
* eſtates they were to ſell, they were directed by an 
old ſervant to a cupboard that was very artificially 
© hid, in which ſome papers lay that ſhe had obſerved 
Sir Kenelme was oft reading. They looking into it 
© found a velvet bag, within which there were two 
other ſilk bags (fo carefully were thoſe relicks kept); 
© and there was within theſe a collection of all the 
© letters that Sir Everard writ during his impriſonment; 
© In theſe he expreſſes great trouble, becauſe he heard 
© ſome of their friends blamed their undertaking : he 
* bighly magaiſies it, and ſays, if he had many lives 
© he would willingly have ſacrificed them all in car- 
© rying it on. In one paper he ſays, they had taken 
* that care that there was not above two or thiee worth 
* ſaving, to whom they had not given notice to keep 
out of the way: and in none of thoſe papers does he 
* expreſs any ſort of remorſe for that which he had 
been engaged in, and for which he ſuffered.” We 
will now compare this with the atteſtation prefixeg to 
the papers (46) : * The ſeveral papers and letters of 
Sir Everard Digby, which are, as we have been cre- 
6 _— informed, the original papers and letters writ- 


© ten 7 him concerning the Gunpowder-treaſon, were 
* found by us Sir Rice Rudd, Bart. and William Wo- 


gan of Gray's-Ian, Eſq; in the preſence of Mrs, Ur- 
* ſula Giles, and Mr. Thomas Hughes, about the month 
* of September 1675, at the houſe of Charles Corn« 
* wallis, Eſq; who was Executor of Sir Kenelme Dig- 
* by (fon and heir to the ſaid Sir Everard) tied up in 
* two ſilk bags, amongſt the deeds, evidences, and 
* writings of the ſaid Sir Kenelme Digby. 


RICE RUDD. 
* WILLIAM WOGAN., 


It is not clear from the Prelate's account whoſe exe- 
cutors he means, but it looks as if it were the execu- 
tors of Sir Kenelme's ſon (47) 3 whereas the certificate 
ſhews, that the papers were not found by any executors 
at all, but by two gentlemen of credit, in the houſe of 
the exceutor of Sir Ea. Rigby. In the certificate 
two ſilk bags are mentioned, though not the velvet 
bag; and, which is very fingular, there is no notice at 
all taken of their being led to this diſcovery by hearing 
of the cupboard, or of the old ſervant ; but there are 
the names of two perſons in whoſe preſence they were 
found, and it is not impotſible they might take to 
themſelves ſome merit in the diſcovery. But from 
the certificate, one can ſee no reaſon to judge they 


were hidden at all, but rather that they were acci- 
Vor. V. 


This John Digby, Eſq. of Gothurſt in 
| Buck - 


dentally found, ſearching among Sir Kenelme's papers, 
who might die in circumſtances indifferent as to him- 
ſelf, but whoſe eſtate, as we have teen, was too well 
ſecurcd to prejudice his ſon or his family; 


C. 


„“ [The Correſpondent to whom we have ſo 
often been _ obliged has remarked, that the ſtory of 
the cure of the warts, related in note [B], is very 
different from the operation of the Sympathetic Pow- 
der. In the former caſe, the medicine was applied ; 
and if the bacon had any effect, it was owing to that 
circumſtance, and not to its being nailed at the poſt 
of a ſouth window. It may, however, be obſerved, 
that even Lord Verulam was not exempted from the 
credulity of his age; ſince, otherwiſe, he would not 
have mentioned fo childiſh a recei 
warts, With reſpe& to the quotation from Bayle 
our friend adds, Bayle was no philoſopher. And 


for removing 


times believe from ſingularity. King Charles the 

Second ſaid, that Voſſius believed every thing but 
{© the Bible. Lord Shaftesbury obſerves ſomething 

to the ſame purpoſe ot many unbelievers, that they 
« ſ{crupled to credit a Chriſtian, but ealily aſſented 
« to the truth of a Chineſe Miracle.“ 

Sir Kenelme Digby ſeems to have obtained a re- 
putation that was beyond his merit. He was un- 
doubtedly a man of ſtrong natural abilities; and 
poſſeſſed of conſiderable learning; but he has no 
claim to the character of a found philoſopher. His 
notions were viſionary, and his credulity very great ; 
beſides which, we are afraid that his veracity may 
ſometimes be called in queſtion: It is not eaſy to 
give credit to all which he relates concerning his 
Sympathetic Powder ; and it is ſtill more d. flicult to 
believe his ſtory of the tranſmutations of a fixed ſalt, 
though he aſſerted that he had experienced them 
himſelf. We admire the candour of our ingenious 
predeceſſor in his narration of theſe matters, but 
we cannot pay an equal compliment to his judgment; 

Whimſical and ill-founded as was Sir Kenelme 
Digby's philoſophy, he was not without his followers. 
One of them attained ſo much celebrity, eſpecially 
abroad, that Bayle has thought him deſerving of an 
article; for which reaſon we ſhall give a ſhort 
account of him in this place. The perſon we are 
ſpeaking of was uſually called, eſpecially in France, 

homas Anglus; and under that appellation the 
lives that occur of him, in different Biographical 
works, are written. As an author, he occakhonally 
aſſumed other ſignatures, but his real name was 
Thomas White. He was the fon of Richard White, 
Eſq; of Hatton in the county of Eſſex, by Mary his 
wife, daughter of Edmund Plowden, the famous 
lawyer in Queen Elizabeth's reign, His parents 
being Roman Catholics, he was educated, probably 
abroad, in the ſtricteſt principles of that profeſſion, 


and at length became a fecular prieſt (48). In that 
. He 

ollege at Liſbon, and ſub- 
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character he reſided very rauch in foreign 
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Buckinghamſhire, dying many years after his father, left behind him, by his wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir Edward Longueville, of Wolverton, in the ſame county, Baronet, 


at Rome and Paris. For a conſiderable time, he 
lived in the houſe of Sir Kenelme Digby; and he 
thewed his attachment to that gentleman's philoſophy 
by various publications, His firſt work of this kind 
was printed at Lyons, in 1646. It is entituled, 
Inſtitutionum Peripateticarum ad mentem ſummi clariſi- 
mique Philoſophi Kenelmi Equitis Digbæi. Intti- 
„ tutions ot the Peripatetic Philoſophy, according 
* to the Hypotheſis of the great and celebrated Phi- 
„ loſopher Sir Kenelme Digby.” Mr. White was not 
contented with paying homage to Sir Kenelme on 
account of his philoſophical opinions, but raiſed him 
alſo to the character of a Divine. A proof of this is 
afforded in a book — ron by him, the title of 
which is, 2»4/tio Theologica, quomodo ſecundum prin- 
cipia Peripapetices Digbæanæ, five ſecundum rationem, 
et abftrahendo, quantum materia patitur, ab authoritate, 
humani Arbitrii Libertas, /? explicanda, et cum Gratia 
efhcaci concilianda. ©* A Theological Queſtion, in 
% what Manner, according to the Principles ot Sir 
% Kenelme Digby's Peripatetic Philoſophy, or accord- 
* ing to Reaſon, abſtracting, as much as the Subject 
* will admit, from Authority, the Freedom of a Man's 
*© Mill, is to be explained andreconciled with Eficacionus 
© Grace,” Another publication to the ſame purpoſe, 
which appeared in 1652, was entituled Inftifutione: 
T heologice ſuper Fundamentis in Peripatetica Digbæana 
Jattis exſtrute. * Inſtitutions of Divinity, built 
upon the Foundations laid down in Sir K. Digby's 
„ Feripatatic Philoſophy.” | 

By his friend Sir Kenelme Mr. White was intro- 
duced, with large commendations, to the acquain- 
tance of Des Cartes, who hoped to make a proſelyte 
of him; but without ſucceſs. Thomas Anglns was 
too much devoted to Ariſtotle's philoſophy to admit 
of the truth of any other ſyſtem. In his application 
of that philoſophy to Theological Doctrines, he em- 
bar raſſed himſelf in ſo many nice diſtinctions, and gave 
ſuch a free ſcope to his own thoughts, that he pleaſed 
neither the Moliniſts nor the Janſeniſts. Indeed, 
though he had a genius very penetrating and exten- 
live, he had no talent at ditinguiſhing the ideas 
which ſhould have ſerved as the rule and foundation 
of his reaſonings, nor at clearing the points which 
he was engaged to defend, His anſwer to thoſe 
who accuſed him of obſcurity may ſerve to diſplay 
the peculiarity of his diſpoſition. * 1 value myſelf,“ 
ſays he, upon ſuch a brevity and conciſeneſs, as is 
„ ſuitable for the teachers of the ſciences. The Di- 
<< vines are the cauſe that my writings continue ob- 
« ſcure; for they refuſe to give me any occaſion of 
„ explaining myſelf, In ſhort, either the learned 
« underſtand me, or they do not- If they do un- 
„ derſtand me, and find me in an error, it is eaſy 


for them to refute me; if they do not underſtand 


„me, it is very unreaſonable for them to exclaim 
&« againſt my doctrines.” This, obſerves Mr. Bayle, 
ſhews the temper of a man who ſeeks only to be 
talked of, and-is vexed at not having antagoniſts 
enow to draw the regard and attention of the public 
upon him (49). Conſidering the ſpeculative turn of 
Mr. White's mind, it is not furprizing that ſome of 
his books were condemned at Rome by the congrega- 
tion of the“ Index Expurgatorius,” and that they 
were diſapproved of by certain Univerfitics. The 
Treatiſes which found their way into the“ Index Ex- 
purgatorins,” were Inſtitutiones CE 37 
Appendix Theologica de Origine Mundi;“ “ Ta- 
© bula ſuffragialis de Terminandis Fidei Litibus 
ab Eccletia Catholica Fixa;“ and “ Teflerz Ro- 
„ manz Evulgatio.” In oppoſition to the Doctors 
of Douay, who had cenſured two and twenty pro- 
28 extracted from his ** Sacred Inſtitutions,“ 

e publiſhed a piece, entituled, “ Supplicatio poſtula- 
« tiva Juſtitiz,” in which he complains that they 
had given a vague uncertain cenſure of him, attended 
only with a repefive, without taxing any propoli- 
tion in particular; and he ſhews them that this is 
acting like prevaricating divines. Another of his 
works was the “ donitus Buccinz,” in which he 
maintained that the Church had no power to deter- 
mine, but only to give her teſtimony to tradition. 


by 


This likewife was cenſured, Mr, White had a very 
particular notion concerning the ſtate of fouls ſepa- 
rated from the body, which involved him in a diſ- 
pute with the Biſhop of Chalcedon (500. Two tracts 
were written by him upon this ſubject, of which a 
large and elaborate account is given in Archdeacon 
Black burne's Hiſtorical View of the controverſy con- 
cerning an intermediate ſtate. The concluſion drawn 
by the Archdeacon is, that Mr. White entered into 
the queſtion with more preciſion and greater abilities 
than any man of his time ; and that it is very clear, 
from the inconſiſtencies he ran into to ſave the re 

utation of his orthodoxy, that if the word purgatcry 
had been out of his way, he would have found no 
difficulty to diſpoſe of the ſeparate foul in a ſtate of 
abſolute unconſcious reſt (51). 

Our author ſpent the latter part of his life in Eng- 
land, Hobbes had a great reſpect for him, and when 
he lived in Weſtminſter, would often viſit him. In 
their converſations they would carry on their debates 
with ſuch eagerneſs as ſeldom to depart in cool 
blood; for they would wrangle, ſquabble, and 
„ ſcold,” ſays Anthony Wood, about philoſophi- 
„ cal matters, like young ſophiſters,“ though they 
were both of them eighty years of age. In conſe- 
quence of Hobbes's not being able to endure contra- 
diction, thoſe ſcholars who were ſometimes preſent 
at theſe wrangling diſputes, held that the laurel was 
carried away by White (52). 


(50) Ibid, 54 


(51) Hiſtoriey 
* ew, P- 9}. 


134. 


(52) Athens 


It is remarkable that Mr. White's book, De Oxonienſe;, 


© medio Animarum Statu,“ was cenſured by the Vol iu. cul. 66; 


Houſe of Commons. In the Journal of that Houle 
is the following Reſolution : 
Anno 1666. 
% Die Mercurii 15 Octobris 18 Car. II. 

1% Ordered, That the Committee to which the 
Bill againſt Atheiſm and profaneneſs is committed, 
be impowered to receive information touching ſuch 
„% books as tend to Atheiſm, Blaſphemy, and pro- 
4% faneneſs, or againſt the eſſence and attributes of 
„ God, and in particular the book publiſhed in the 
& name of one White, and the book of Mr. Hobbes 
called the Leviathan, and to report their opinions 
&« to the Houſe *.“ 

In thoſe days, to call in Queſtion the natural im- 
mortality of the human ſoul was underſtood to imply 
atheiſm. White's treatiſe had certainly a tendency to 
weaken the arguments for that immortality, by 
weakening the common proofs of the ſoul's conſciout- 
neſs in a future ſtate 5 but there was nothing in his 
work which could juſtly be conſtrued as beiny of an 
atheillical nature. It does not appear that the bill 
againſt Atheiſm and Profaneneſs ever paſſed, or that 
the Commons proceeded farther in their cenſures of 
White and Hobbes. Perhaps White would not have 
been cenſured, in the Houſe of Parliament, for his 
Theoloyical Notions, if he had not been obnoxious 
to the politicians of the time on another account. 
„To underſtand this,” ſays Archdeacon Black- 
burne, „it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that White 
© was a diſciple of Sir Kenelme Dighy, not only in 
* es but alſo in politicks. The knight has 

) 


« of intriguing with Cromwell, to the prejudice of 
„the exiled Stuarts. Whether White was in the 
„depth of the ſecret or not, it is probable that he 
„knew ſomething of the tranſaRion, and that Digby 
& might ſet him to work with his pen, in favour of 
© Cromwells government. 
© Be this as it might, White wrote a book, about 
e that time, cntituled, © The Grounds of Obedience and 
© Goverument; wherein he held, T hat the people, by 
« the evil management, or inſufficiency bf their Governor, 
„ are remitted to the force of nature to provide'for them- 
& ſolves, and not bo'tmnd by any promiſe made to their 
& Governor : that the magiſtrate, by his "miſcarriages, 
& abdicateth himſelf from being a magiſtrate, and 
„ proveth a brigand'or robber; inſtead of a defender :— 
& that if he be innocent and wrongfully depoſed, and to- 
« rally diſpollelſtd, it were better fon the common good 
«to ſtay as they are, than to venture the reftoring Jim, 
« becauſe of the public hazard,” (53) ER, 1 
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by the Lady Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Temple, of Stow, two daugh- 
ters and coheirs, Margaretta-Maria, married to Sir John Conway, of Bodey, in Flint- 
ſhire, Baronet, to whom ſhe was firſt wife, and by whom ſhe had Margaretta, married 
to Sir Thomas Longueville, of Eſtcluſham in Denbighſhire, Baronet, and Henry Con- 
way, Eſq. who died before his father, married to Honora, daughter and heir of 
Ravenſcrofr, of Bretton, in Flintſhire, Eſq. and left only one daughter, Honora, married 

to Sir John Glynne, of Hawarden-Caſtle, in Fliatſhire, Baronet ; and Charlotta-Theo- 

phila, married to Richard Moſtyn, of Penbeddw, in Flintſhire, Eſq. by whom ſhe had 

two daughters, Bridget, married to Lytton Lytton, of Knebworth in Hertfordſhire, Eſq. 

and Charlotta, married to Richard Williams, Eſq. third ſon of Sir William Williams, 

of Llanvorda in Shropſhire, Eſq. and brother to Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Baroner, 

and one ſon Richard, and Penelope, who died a Nun abroad (c). We cannot conclude (asi Hrg. 
this article better than by the following verſes, compoſed ' by way of epitaph on Sir 7252 888 
Kenelme Digby. 


Under this tomb the matchleſs Dio lies, 

Dio the great, the valiant, and the wiſe ; 

This age's wonder, for his noble parts, 

Skill'd in fix tongues, and learn'd in all the arts: 

Born on the day he died, the eleventh of June, 

And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon ; 

Its rare that one and the ſame day ſhould be 

His day of birth, of death, of vittory! _ R. FBRRAR, 


50) Ibid, * 


1) Hiſtoric 
* ew, Pb. 9}. 
34. 


Mr. White departed this life, at his lodging in ** ſeemed natural to his ſize, and mould of his per- 
Drury Lane, on the ſixth of July, 1676, aged ninety- ** ſon, to the gravity of his motion, and the tune 
four years, and, on the ninth day of the ſame month, * of his voice and delivery. He had a fair reputation 
was buried in the church of St. Martin's in the © in Arms, of which he gave an early teſtimony 
Fields. “ By his death,” ſays Wood,” „the Roman ** in his youth, in ſome encounters in Spain, and 
© Catholics loit an eminent ornament from among * Italy, and afterwards in an action in the Medi- 
„them; and it hath been a queſtion among ſome “ terranean Sea, where he had the Command of a 
ot them, whether ever any lecular prieſt of Eng- © Squadron of hips of war ſet out at his own charge 
„land. went beyond him in philoſophical matters, „under the King's Commiſſion ; with which, upon 
* (54)- an injury received, or apprehended from the Vene- 

The names by which Mr. White was occaſionally ** tians, he encountered their whole fleet, killed 
diſtinguiſhed, beſides that of Thomas Anglus, were © many of their men, and ſunk one of their galeaſſes; 
Candidus, Albius, Bianchi, Richworth, and Black- © which in that drowſy and unactive time was looked 
(55) Bayle and loe. Deſcartes generally called him Mr. Vitus (55). “upon with a general eſtimation, though the crown 
Blackburne, ubl We ſhall cloſe our addition to Sir Kenelme Digby's „ dilavowed it. In a word, he had all the advan- 

_— article with the maſterly character drawn of him by ** tages that nature, and art, and an excellent edu- 
Lord Clarendon. “ Sir Kenelme Digby,” ſays the “ cation could give him, which, with a great con- 
noble hiftoriap, “was a perſon very eminent and * fidence and preſentneſs of mind, buoyed him up 
*© notorious throughout the whole courſe of his life, © againſt all thoſe prejudices, and diſadvantages (as 
„ from his cradle to his grave: of an ancient family “ the attainder and execution of his father for a 
and noble extraction; and inherited a fair and “ crime of the higheſt nature; his own marriage 
<« plentiful fortune, notwithitanding the attainder of © with a Lady, though of an extraordinary beauty, 
& his father. He was a man of a very extraordinary ** of as extraordinary a fame; his changing and 
„ perſon aud preſence, which drew the cyez of all © rechanging his religion; and ſome perſonal 
& men upon him, which were more fixed by a won- © vices, and licences in his life) which would have 
« derful gracetul behaviour, a flowing courteſy and * ſuppreſſed and ſunk any other man, but never 
« civility, and ſuch a volubility of language, as ſur- ** clouded or eclipſed him, from appearing in the 
« prijed, and delighted; and though in another “ beſt places, and the beſt company, and with the (56) Life of 
« man it might have appeared to have ſomewhat of * beſt eſtimation and fatistaftion (56)]. Edward Earl of 
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% [DIGBY (Joan), the firſt Earl of Briſtol, and an Embaſſador and Stateſman 
of eminence, was born at Coleſhill, in Warwickſhire, in February, 1580, and was the 
youngeſt ſon of Sir George Digby, Knight, by Abigail his wife, daughter of Sir Arthur 
Hevenengham, a Gentleman ſeated in the county of Norfolk. That the family of the 
Digbies was ancient and honourable, and that it was divided into numerous and flouriſh- 
ing branches, is ſufficiently apparent from Dugdale's Baronage, and other Peerages. 
John, the ſubject of the preſent article, after having gone through a proper courſe of 
grammatical education, was admitted a Commoner of Magdalen-College, Oxford, in 
i595, and made himſelf known in the following year, by a copy of verſes, compoſed 
on the death of Sir Henry Unton, of Wadley, in Berkſhire. Upon quitting the Uni- 
verſity, which he appears to have done without taking a Degree, he traveled into France 
and Italy; from which countries he returned into England a very accompliſhed young 
gentleman (a) About this time a circumſtance occurred, which introduced him to the (a) Dugdate's 
notice and favour of King James the Firſt. When the Conſpirators in the gunpowder- 2 (6. 
plot had formed the deſign of ſeizing the Princeſs Elizabeth, then reſiding at Combe, in Woods Athens 
Warwickſhire, under the guardianſhip of Lord Harrington, his Lordſhip, who had re- Val. f el. 163, 

ceived private intimation of the ſcheme, ſent Mr. Digby to court, to lay the matter OP 6a. 
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that a high opinion was formed of his abilities; and he was r. 4 promoted to be 
a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and one of the King's Carvers (5). On the pre- 
ceding tbirtieth of Auguſt, of the ſame year (1605), he had been created Maſter of 
Arts in the Univerſity of Oxford, his Majeſty being then upon a viſit to that Univer- 
fity (c). He received the honour of Knighthood on the ſixteenth of March following; 
and in April, 1611, was appointed Embaſſador to Spain. In 1614, he was again ſent 
to that kingdom in the ſame character; and continued there till he was ſucceeded by Mr. 
Francis Cottington, who went thither on the third of January, 1615-i6. Sir John 
Digby arrived in England about the middle of March ; and on the third of April, 1616, 
was preferred to the poſt of Vice-Chamberlain of the Houſehold, and ſworn of the Privy 
Council. King James having, formed the deſign of negotiating a marriage between 
Charles Prince of Wales and the I»fania Maria daughter to Philip the Third King of 
Spain, Sir John Digby was thought to be a proper perſon for the purpoſe ; and ac- 
cordingly he was commiſſioned to carry it into execution. In the commiſſion, which 
bore date on the 16th of April, 1617, he was highly commended for his fidelity, wiſ- 
dom, induſtry, and experience. He tepaired to Spain in July; and upon his return, 
which was in the next year, he was raiſed, on the twenty-fifth of November, to the 
dignity of the Peerage, by the title of Baron Digby of Shireburne, in the County of 
Dorſet. The caſtle and manor of that town had been previouſly granted to him by the 
King; and he purchaſed the monaſtery and parſonage about the year 1620. In that 
year, he was ſent Embaſſador to the Archduke Albert; and, in the ſucceeding year, to 
the Emperor Ferdinand the Second; and alſo to the Duke of Bavaria. The purpoſe of 
theſe embaſſies, and eſpecially of that to the Emperor, was to obtain a poſitive anſwer 
concerning the recovery of the Palatinate, and to accompliſh that event without the ne- 
ceſſity of Loving recourſe to actual war (d). The ability with which Lord Digby con- 
ducted this buſineſs will be apparent from the large diſpatches relating to it, which are 
printed in the Appendix to the firſt volume of the Clarendon State Papers (e); and a 
more conciſe view of the matter may be ſeen in a ſpeech delivered by him in the Houſe 
of Lords, in the month of November, 1621, ſocn after his return to England (7). 
With regard to the grand object of his negotiation, we need not ſay that he was unſuc- 
ceſsful. The reſtoration of the Palatinate was not to be obtained, Perhaps it was the 
King's diſappointment in this reſpe&, that, amongſt other cauſes, the more ſtrongly im- 
pelled him to puſh forward, with freſh vigour, the Spaniſh match, from the completion 
of which alone he could hope to procure favourable terms for his ſon-in-law. Be this as 
it may, Lord Digby was commiſſioned, in March, 1622, to go into Spain, as Embaſſa- 
dor extraordinary, to negotiate (in conjunction with Sir Walter Aſton, who reſided there 
as Embaſſador in ordinary), a treaty of friendſhip and alliance with Philip the Fourth, 
who had lately come to the crown by the deceaſe of his father, and to conclude the long- 


depending marriage. In conſideration of his Lordſhip's merits, as well as to give greater 
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credit to his negotiations, be was created, on the fifteenth of September following, Earl 
of Briſtol (g). | | 

It is not our deſign to enter particularly into the buſineſs of the Spaniſh match, which 
makes a prominent figure in the various hiſtories of this kingdom. All that is neceſſary 
to our preſent purpoſe is, only to take notice of it ſo far as more immediately relates to 
the Earl of Briſtol. His Lordſhip appears to have been himſelf fully convinced of the 
wiſdom and good policy of the marriage; and, therefore, beſides the general obligation 
he was under to diſcharge the duty of his commiſſion with fidelity, he was ardently ſo- 
licitous to bring the «ffair to an accompliſhment. So zealous was King James upon the 
matter, that if Briſtol had finally ſucceeded in his negotiation, it was likely that he 
would come into great favour with his Majeſty, and probably too with the heir ap- 
parent. The honour and advantage he was hence in the road of acquiring excited the 
envy and jealouſy of the favourite Buckingham ; upon which account he contrived the 
journey of himſelf and the Prince of Wales into Spain (5). At firſt, every thing ſeemed 
to proſper in the fulleſt manner : but at length the Prince and Buckingham quitted that 
kingdom in diſguſt, and in the way to which no readers of the Engliſh hiſtory can be 
ſtrangers. After the Prince's return to England, he till continued to profeſs great 
ſolicitude for the completion of the match, though in the end it was wholly broken off. 
That the Earl of Briſtol, as well as the Spaniſh Court, ſuſpected him of ſome duplicity 
in the buſineſs, is evident from the letters which the Earl wrote home from Madrid, and 
in one of which, dated on September the twenty-fourth, 162 3» new ſtile, he expreſſes 
himſelf in the following terms: I muſt now crave leave to ſpeak unto your Highneſs 
c like a faithful plain ſervant ; which is, that if your Highneſs's pleaſure be to have 
« made uſe of the powers you have left in my hands, I no way doubt but in this parti- 
« cular ſuch ſatisfaction will be given as will appear reaſonable to all the world. But, 
« if your Highneſs deſire that theſe powers ſhould not be uſed, they may be detained 
« upon other juſt reaſons, which will ariſe in the treaty of the temporal articles ; and 
c ] doubt not but the deſpoſorios may be deferred upon other fair pretexts : but theſe in- 
© conveniences I conceive will follow. Firſt, it will be of great diſcomfort to the 
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« Infanta, who, until the de/poſorios are paſt, is not her own woman, but muſt be governed 
© by the pleaſure of the Junta, which, I think ſhe is very weary of; neither till then 
« may ſhe declare herſelf to be your's, nor comply with your Highneſs in anſwering of 
* your letters and meſſages, and giving you thoſe reſpects and comforts which I know 
ſhe would be glad to do; but, it ſhe ſhould any way judge that the delay of the 
deſpoſorios ſhould ariſe from your Highneſs's part, I conceive ſhe would take it moſt 
heavitz. Secondly, it will certainly raiſe great jealouſies in this King and his Miniſ- 
ters, and retard the reſolutions that are fit to be taken with ſpeed for the putting in 
, execution that which is capitulated. I therefore offer it unto your Ilighneſs's wiſ- 
dom, whether, upon the ſatisfaction which they will give in this particular, which 
will be whatſoever you can deſire, and upon the agreement of the temporal articles, 
your Highneſs would, upon the coming of the Pope's approbation, have me make 
any further ſcruple in the delivering of your Highneſs's powers? If I ſhall, 1 am 
confident they will not preſs it, as not decent for the woman's part to urge the 
c haſtening of the marriage. But, I conceive, it will caſt ſuch a cloud of jealouſy and 
« diſtruſt upon the buſineſs, that, beſide the diſcontent and affliction which I know it 
will give unto the Infanta (which moſt worketh with me), it will ſo diſorder the 
buſineſs, that it will make a ſtand in the whole proceedings and preparations, where- 
in they now go on chearfully and confidently, and, I conceive, will punctually per- 
« form all they have capitulated with your Highneſs. 
dare not ſo much as give myſelf leave once to queſtion your Highneſs's intention 
« of proceeding to the real effecting of the match; which makes me deſirous that all 
things may be excuſed that may any way retard or diſturb it. Only I ſhall, like a 
faithful though poor ſervant, preſume thus much to ſay unto your Highneſs, that, 
for divers years paſt, I know the King your Father and yourſelf have held this the 
fitteſt match in the world; and, by a deſire of effecting it, your Highneſs was in- 
duced to undertake that hazardous journey of coming to this Court in perſon. In the 
time of your being here, admitting that their proceedings have been in many things 
unworthy of you, and that diftaſtes have grown up by intervenient accidents, yet 
now, things being reduced to thoſe terms, that the match itſelf is ſure, the portion 
and the temporal articles ſettled, I hope to the King's liking and your's, and all other 
good effects that could be hoped for by this alliance are in a fair way; if to theſe 
reaſons may be added, that, on his Majeſty and your Highneſs's part, you have 
already paſt and overcome the main difficulties, and your Highneſs, by your journey, 
hath ſatisfied yourſelf of the perſon and worth of the Infanta, Gop forbid that any 
perſonal diſtaſtes of miniſters, or any indiſcreet or paſhonate carriages of buſineſſes, 
ſhould hazard that which your Majeſty and your Highneſs have done ſo much for to 
obtain, and whereby, doubtleſs, fo much good and peace is to accrue to Chriſten- 
dom by the effecting it; and, contrariwiſe, ſo much trouble and miſchief by the 
miſcariying of it, beſides the individual happineſs of your Highneſs in ſuch a wife, 
which the world ſuppoſeth you infinitely eſteem for her perſon, and for her birth 
and portion is no where to be matched; and, queſtionleſs, for her virtue and ſetiled 
aſfection to your Highneſs, deferveth you better than any woman in the world. 
„ 1] humbly crave pardon for writing to your Highneſs in this manner; which I hope 
your Highneſs well knoweth, that neither the benefits I have received from Spain, nor 
their grateful uſage to me upon occaſions, nor, I proteſt unto your Highneſs, any 
earthly reſpect moveth me unto it, but the love and zeal I bear to your ſervice, for 
which I ſhall ever undervalue anything that may concern myſelf: and therefore I hall 
conclude by entreating your Highneſs, that, if you would have things go well, a 
poſt may inſtantly be diſpatched back unto me, authoriſing me to deliver the ſaid 
powers upon the arrival of the diſpenſation, and having taken fitting ſecurity in this 
particular point, And this I earneſtly beſeech your Highneſs may be done with all 
poſſible ſpeed and ſecrecy, and that the Spaniſh Ambaſſadars may not know that there 
ever was any ſuſpenſion made of the delivery of the powers. In the interim, I will 
find means, if the diſpenſation come, for twenty or twenty-four days, to allege ſome 
fair pretexts for the deferring of the deſpoſorios : but herein I defire I may know your 
Highneſs's reſolution with all poſſible ſpeed (i).“ | (3) Appendix to 
We have been thus copious in our extracts from this letter, both becauſe it diſplays 84% Faber, 
the Earl of Briſtel's conduct in one of the principal tranſactions of his political life, and vol. p.xx.xxi 
becauſe it throws ſome additional light on the character of the Prince of Wales, which, 
in the point we are ſpeaking of, will not, perhaps, appear to the higheſt advantage. Ir 
will not be thought ſurprizing that the iſſue of this affair was productive of an irre- 
concilable variance between the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Briſtol ; and, confider- 
ing the all-powerful influence of the over-grown favourite, the Earl was expoſed to every 
diſadvantage in the conteſt. In 1624, he returned from Spain; and, immediately on his 
arrival in England, a warrant was iſſued for ſending him to the Tower. He was ſoon, 
however, releaſed from his confinement ; but, at the fame time, orders were carried to 
him from the King, to retire to his country-ſeat, and to abſtain from all attendance in 
Veal. V. Fff | Parliament. 
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Parliament. He obeyed; but londly demanded an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf, 
and of laying his whole conduct before his Royal Maſter. On all occaſions, he 
proteſted his innocence, and threw on his enemy the blame of every miſcarriage. Buck- 
ingham, and, at his inſtigation, the Prince, declared that they would be reconciled to 
the Earl of Briſtol, if he would but acknowledge his errors and ill conduct; but, jealous 
of his honour, and animated with a becoming ſpirit, he refuſed to buy favour at ſo high 
a price, Though James had the equity to ſay, that the inſiſting on that condition was 
a {train of unexampled tyranny, he had not courage to ſupport the Earl's cauſe in oppo- 
fition to his favourite and his ſon (4). In the courſe of theſe proceedings, Briſtol had 
been examined by a Committee of Lords ; but there is no evidence that any thing material 
was the reſult of the enquiry. Indeed, their lordſhips met but once upon the buſineſs (/). 
After the acceſſion of Charles the Firſt to the throne, the tide of reſentment ran ſtronger 
againſt the Earl of Briſtol, He endeavoured, for a time, to divert it; and made many 
trials to regain the good opinion of his maſter. Finding them all, however, to be 
fruitleſs, and obſerving that the King was entirely governed by Buckingham, his im- 
placable enemy, he reſolved no longer to keep any meaſures with the Court, © A new 
&« ſpirit,” ſays Mr Hume, “ he ſaw, and a new power ariſing in the nation; and to 
ce theſe he was determined for the future to truſt for his ſecurity and protection.“ When 
the Parliament for 1626 was ſummoned, it was contrived to expoſe the Earl of Briſtol 
to a particular mortification. The King, by a ſtretch of prerogative, gave orders that 
the cuſtomary writ for his parliamentary attendance ſhould not be fent to him. He was 
not in a diſpofition to ſubmit tamely to this undue exertion of power. Accordingly, he 
laid his caſe, by petition, before the Houſe of Lords; and entreated their good offices 
with his majeſty for obtaining what was his due as a Peer of the realm. In conſequence 
of this application, his writ was ſent to him; but it was accompanied with a letter from 
the Lord Keeper, Sir Thomas Coventry, commanding him, in the King's name, to 
abſent himſelf from Parliament. This letter the Earl of Briſtol conveyed to the Lords, 
and aſked their advice how to proceed in ſo delicate a ſituation. His Majeſty's probibi- 
tion was at length withdrawn, and the Earl was permitted to take his ſeat (m). As this 
affair is ſomewhat curious we ſhall inſert below the fuller account of it, which is to be found 
in the Parliamentary Hiſtory [A]. The Earl of Briſtol's ſpirited behaviour in this buſineſs 

was 


A] We ſhall inſert below the fuller account of it,“ 
which is to be found in the Parliamentary Hiftory.] ** 
* After this, the Earl petitioned the Houſe of Lords, 
and ſhewed, * That he, being a Peer of this realm, *© 
«© had not received a ſummons to Parliament, and de- 
& fired their Lordſhips to mediate with the King, that 
© he might enjoy the liberty of a ſubject and the 
« privilege of his peerage, after almoſt two years 
© reſtraint without being brought to a trial: and, 
© if any charge was brought againſt him, he prayed ** 


convenience, and hazard you intangled us in by 
your artifices, putting off and delaying our return 
home ; the great eſtimation you made of that ſtate, 
and the low price you ſet this kingdom at; ſtill 
22 that we, under colour of friendſhip 
to Spain, did what was in our power againſt them, 
which they ſaid you very well knew : and, laſt of 
all, your approving of thoſe conditions, that our 
nephew ſhould be brought up in the Emperor's 
court; to which, Sir Walter Aſhton then ſaid, 


© that he might be tried by Parliament.“ 

© Upon the receipt of this Petition, the Lords re- 
* ferred it to the Committee of Privileges ; from 
* whom the Earl of Hertford reported, ** That it was 
„ neceſſary for their Lordſhips humbly to beſeech his 
© Majeſty to ſend a writ of ſummons to the Earl of 
© Briſtol; as alſo to ſuch other Lords whoſe writs 
are ſtopped, except ſuch as are made uncapable to 
„fit there by judgment of Parliament, or ſome other 
“ legal —_ * 

* Hereupon the Duke of Buckingham ſignified to 
© the Houie, That, upon the Earl's petition to the 
« King, his Majeſty had ſent him his writ of ſum- 
© mons; and, withal, ſhewed the Lords a copy of 
a letter, wiitten from the King to the ſaid Fan, 
* dated Jan. 28, 1625-6, the tenor of which followeth : 


WE have read your letter addreſſed unto us by 
«© Buckingham, and cannot but wonder that you 
% ſhould, thro? forgetfulneſs, make requeſt to us of 
% favour, as if you ſtood evenly capable of it, when 
«© you know what your behaviour in Spain deſerved of 
« us, which you are to examine by the obſervations 
© we made, and know you well remember; how, at 
* our firſt coming into Spain, taking upon you to be 
„ ſo wile, as to foreſee our intention to change our 
religion, you were fo far from diſſuading us, that 
you offered your advice and ſecrecy to concur in it; 
* and, in many other conferences, preſſing to ſhew 
«© how convenient it was to be a Roman Catholic, it 
„being impoſſible, in your opinion, to do any great 
action otherwiſe; and how much wrong, difad- 
vantage, and diflervice you did to the treaty, and 
„to the right and intereit of our dear brother and 
* ſiſter, and their children z what difadvantage, in- 


* that he durſt not give his conſent for fear of his 
„ head: your replying unto him, that without ſome 
*© ſuch great action, neither marriage nor peace could 
* be had. 


There is no anſwer to this letter in the Journals ; 
© bur, inſtead of it, we find another petition from the 
Earl, addreſſed to the Lords, on his receiving his 
© writ of ſummons; to which he annexed the Lord 
© Keeper's letter and his anſwer, and deſired to be 
© heard in accuſation of the Dake. 


The HumBLE PETITION of Joun Ear! 
of Bals Tol. 


« Humbly ſhewing unto your Lord/hips, 

« THAT he hath lately received his writ of 
„ ſummons to Parliament, for which he returned 
© unto your Lordſhips moſt humble thanks; but, 
&« jointly with it, a letter from my Lord Keeper, 
& commanding him, in his Majeſty's Name, to for- 
« bear his perſonal attendance; and altho* he ſhall 
«© ever obey the leaſt intimation of his Majeſty's 
% pleaſure, yet he moſt humbly offereth unto your 
© Lordſhips wiſe conſiderations, as too high a point 
for him, how far this may trench upon the liberty 
„and ſafety of the Peers, and the authority of their 
„letters patents, to be in this ſort diſcharged by a 
letter miſſive of any ſubject, without the King's 
% hand; and, for your Lordſhips due information, 
he hath annexed a copy of the ſaid Lord Keeper's 
letter, and his anſwer thereunto. 

„ He further humbly petitioneth your Lordſhips, 
* that having been, for the ſpace of two years, 
„highly wronged in point of his liberty and of his 

„ <honour, 
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was ſo offenſive to the governing powers, that it was determined to act againſt him with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. A meſſage was accordingly delivered from the King to the Houſe of 
Lords, acquainting them, that it was his Royal Pleaſure, that the Earl ſhould be ſent 
for as a delinquent, to anſwer in the Houſe his offences committed in his negotiations 
before his Majeſty's being in Spain, his offences while he was in Spain, and his offences 
ſince his Majeſty's coming from Spain (n). But it was not deemed ſufficient merely to 
charge his lordſhip with having been guilty of ſeveral high offences; for the royal 
reſentment went farther ; and Sir Robert Heath, the Attorney General, was directed to 
exhibit againſt him articles of Treaſon, On the firſt of May, 1626, the Earl was 
brought to the bar of the Houſe of Lords, where, being ordered to kneel, the Lord 
Keeper acquainted him,“ That the King bad commanded the Attorney General to 
© charge his Lordſhip with high treaſon, and other offences and miſdeameanors of a 
tc very high nature, that they may proceed in a legal courſe againſt him, according to 
« the juſtice and uſual proceedings of Parlianunt.“ Then the Attorney General began 
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honour, by many ſiniſter aſperſions which have 
been caſt upon him, without being permitted to 
anſwer for himſelf; which hath been done by the 
power and induſtry of the Duke of Buckingham, 
to keep him from the preſence of his Majeſty and 
the Parliament, leſt he ſhould diſcover any crimes 
concerning the ſaid Duke; 

« He therefore moſt humbly beſeecheth, that he 
may be heard, both in the point of his wrong, 
and of his accuſation of the ſaid Duke: wherein 
he will make it appear, how infinitely the ſaid 
Duke hath abuſed their Majeſties, the State, and 
both the Houſes of Parliament. And this, he is 
moſt confident, will not be denied, fince the Court 
of Parliament never refuſeth to hear the pooreſt 
ſubject ſeeking for redreſs of wrongs, nor the 
accuſation againſt any, be he never ſo powerful. 
And herein he beſeecheth your Lordſhips to me- 
diate to his Majeſty, for your ſuppliant's coming 
to the Houſe, in ſuch fort as you ſhall think 
fitting ; aſſuring his Majeſty, that all he Mall 
ſay, ſhall not only tend to the ſervice of his Majeſty 
and the State, but highly to the honour of his 
Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and of his princely virtues; 
and your ſuppliant ſhall ever pray for your Lord- 
ſhips proſperity.” 


The Lozxr KE EER to the Earl of Ba1sTor. 


% Dorſet-court, March 31, 1626. 
t My very good Lord, 


« BY his Majeſty's commandment, I herewith ſend 
unto your Lordſhip your writ of ſummons for 
the Parliament; but withal ſignify his Majeſty's 
pleaſure herein further, thai howſoever he gives 
way to the awarding of the writ, yet his meaning 
is thereby not to diſcharge any former directions 
for reſtraint of your Lordſhip's coming hither ; 
but that you continue under the fame reſtriction as 
you did before; ſo as your Lordſhip's perſonal at- 
tendance here is to be forborne. And herein I 
doubt not but your Lordſhip will readily give his 
Majeſty ſatisfadtion and fo I commend my ſervice 
very heartily unto your Lordſhip, and remain, 
„% Your Lordſhip's 
© Aſſured friend and ſervant, 
« THO, COVENTRY, C. S.“ 


The Earl of BRISTOT's Anſwer to the Log» 
KEEPER, 


« May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, 


*© I have received your LOGS letter of the 

it of March, and, with it, his Majeſty's writ of 
OO for the Parliament, In the one, his Ma- 
jeſty commandeth me, that, all excuſes ſet aſide, 
upon my faith and allegiance, I fail not to come 
and attend his Majeſty; and this under the Great 
Seal of England. In the other, as in a letter miſſive, 
his Majeſty's pleaſure is intimated by your Lordſhip, 
that my perſonal attendance ſhould be forborne. 
I muſt crave leave ingenuouſly to confeſs unto yonr 


Lordſhip, that I want judgment rightly to direct 


myſelt in this caſe : as likewiſe, that I am ignorant 
how far this may trench upon the privileges of the 
Peers of this land, and upon mine and their ſafety 
hereafter : for if the writ be not obeyed, the law 
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Sherborn, April 12. 


calleth it a miſ- priſion, and highly fineable, whereof 
we have had late examples; and a miflive letter 
being avowed or not, it is to be doubted would not 
be adjudged a ſufficient diſcharge againſt the Great 
Seal of England: on the other fide, if the letter be 
not obeyed, a Peer may, de fafo, be committed 
upon a contempt in the interim, and the queſtion 
cleared afterwards ; ſo that in this caſe, it is above 
mine abilities. I can only anſwer your Lordſhip, 
that I will moſt exactly obey ; and to the end I may 
underſtand which obedience will be, in all kinds, 
moſt ſuitable to my duty, I will preſently repair to 
my private lodging at London, and there remain, 
until, in this and other cauſes, I ſhall have petitioned 
his Majeſty, and underſtand his further pleaſure. 
For the ſecond part of your Lordſhip's letter, where 
your Lordſhip faith, ©* that his Majeſty's meaning is 
not thereby to diſcharge any former directions for 
reſtraint of your Lordſhip's coming hither, but that 
you continue under the ſame reſtriction as before; ſo 
that your Lordſhip's perſonal attendance here is to be 
forborne :” I conceive your Lordſhip intendeth this 
touching my coming to Parliament only; for as 
touching my coming to London, I never had at any 
time one word of prohibition, or colourable pretence 
of reſtraint ; but, on the contrary, having his late 
Majeſty's expreſs leave to come to London to follow 
my affairs, out of my reſpe& to his Majeſty, then 
Prince, and to the Duke of Buckingham, I forbore 
to come until I might know whether my coming 
would not be diſagreeable unto them. Whereunto 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, both under the 
hand ot the Duke, and of Mr. Secretary Conway, that 
he took my reſpect unto him herein in very good 
part, and would wiſh me to make uſe of the leave 
the King had given me. Since which time I never 
received any letter or meſſage of reſtraint, only his 
Majeſty, by his letter, bearing date in June laſt, 
commanded me to remain as I was in the time of 
the King his father; which was with liberty to 
come to London to follow my own affairs as I pleaſed, 
as will appear unto your Lordſhip, if you will afford 
me ſo much favour as to peruſe it. I have writ thus 
much unto your Lordſhip, becauſe I would not, 
thro* miſunderſtanding, fall into diſpleaſure by my 
coming up, and to intreat your Lordſhip to inform 
his Majeſty thereof: and that my Lord Conway, 
by whoſe warrant I was only reſtrained in the late 
King's time, of famous memory, may produce any 
one word, that may have ſuch as any colourable 
pretence of debarring my coming up to London, 
I beſeech your Lordſhip to pardon my deſire to have 
things clearly underſtood: for the want of that for- 
merly hath cauſed all my troubles; and when any 
thing is miſinformed concerning me, I have little or 
no means to clear it ; ſo that my chief labour is to 
avoid miſunderſtanding. I ſhall conclude with be- 
ſeeching your Lordſhip to do me this favour, to let 
his Majeſty underſtand, that my coming up is only 
rightly wo underſtand his pleaſure, whereunto I 
ſhall, in all things, moſt dutifully and humbly con- 
form myſelf. And fo, with my humble ſervice to 
your Lordſhip, I recommend you to God's holy 
protection, and remain, 
«© Your Lordſhip's 
« Moſt humble Servant, 
*« BRISTOL (1).” 
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eto read the charge; but he was immediately interrupted by Briſtol, deſiring, that, 
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agreeably to a petition he had before delivered to the Houſe, he might be firſt heard 
againſt the Duke of Buckingham, and the Lord Conway, Secretary of State, againſt whom 
he had prepared articles of impeachment. "This produced a long debate, at the cloſe of 
which it was agreed, that the three charges ſhould be ſucceſhvely read, beginning with 
that againſt the Earl of Briſtol. The articles exhibited by the Crown againſt him were 
in ſubſtance as follows : That he had, contrary to his knowledge, given information to 
the Court of England, that the King of Spain did really intend to conclude the marriage 
and make reſtitution of the Palatinate: that he had, contrary to inſtructions, continued 
the treaties on generalities: that he had terrified the late King from re- treating, by 
magnifying the power of Spain : that he had perſuaded the enlargement of Jeſuits and 
Romiſh Prieſts : that he had endeavoured traitorouſly to perſuade the Prince to change 
his Religion : that on the offer made by Spain of a marriage between the Palatine's 
eldeſt fon and the Emperor's daughter, with the condition of his being brought up at 
the Emperor's Court, he had given it as his opinion, that the propoſition was reaſonable : 
that he had ſet a day for the delivery of the deſpo/orios, without treating of the things 
commanded to him as reſtrictions: that he had ſignified in confidence, that he cared not 
what the ſucceſs of the treaties might be, but was determined to make his fortune by the 
negotiation : that his intricate management had enforced the preſent King, when 
Prince, to the dangerous journey into Spain : and, laſtly, that he had offended in a high 
manner, by preferring a ſcandalous petition to the Houſe, to the diſhonour of his Majeſty, 
of blefſed memory, deceaſed, and of his ſacred Majeſty that now is; offences no way 
ſufferable in a fubje&@ towards a Sovereign; and in one article of that petition, wherein 
he gives his now Majeſty the lie, in denying of that relation which his Majeſſy affirmed 
(%. The heads of the charges brought againſt Buckingham by the Earl of Briftol were, 
that the Duke did combine with the Conde Gondeſnar to carry his Majeſty, late Prince, 
into Spain, to procure his converſion : that when in Spain he laboured it; and by flatter- 
ing the Spaniſh miniſtry on this point, he had cauſed them to recede from conditions 
which had been before propounded : that he had procured a letter to be written from 
his late Majeſty to the pope: that he had received a bull to encourage him in the perver- 
ſion of the Prince : that he had given ſcandal by his perſonal behaviour in Spain ; and, 
having incenſed the King of Spain and his miniſters, he put in practice divers undue 
courſes to break the match: that he had been, in great part, the cauſe of the ruin and 
misfortune of the Prince Palatine and his eſtates, inaſmuch as thoſe affairs had relation to 
the kingdom of Spain: that he had abuſed the Parliament by his ſiniſter relation; and 
wronged the Earl of Briſtol in point of his honour, by many ſiniſter aſperſions he had 
Jaid upon him ; and in point of his liberty, by many undue courſes, through his ,power 
and practices: and that he had vexed and preſſed his late Majeſty, for having ſent the 
Earl of Briſtol word that he would hear him againſt the Duke, as well as he had heard 
the Duke againſt him. Briſtol next produced his articles againſt the Lord Conway, 
which, in general, were, that that Lord had profeſſed himſelf fo great a ſervant of the 
Duke's, that he had not ſtuck to declare, that if matters could not be accommodated 
between them, he muſt then adhere to the Duke; from which it was to be inferred, that 
Lord Conway was unfit to be a Judge in any thing which concerned the Duke or the 
Earl: that the Lord Conway, as a creature of the ſaid Duke, had, by various miſ- 
repreſentations and undue means, not only obtained the Earl of Briſtol's reſtraint, and 
lengthened it, but during its continuation had perplexed him in his buſineſs and other- 
wiſe : that on the Earl of Briſtol's having fully anſwered twenty interrogatories, which 
had been made to him in his late Majeſty's name, the Lord Conway, being the Secretary 


to the Lords Commiſſioners who were appointed to ſearch into the proceedings of the 


ſaid Earl, perceiving that the ſaid Earl was likely to be cleared, never moved for a far- 
ther meeting, nor had the Lords Commiſſioners ever been permitted to meet to that day: 
that though the Lord Conway knew that the match of the King of Bohemia's eldeſt ſon 


With the Emperor's daughter, and his being bred in the Emperor's Conrt, was allowed 


and propounded by his late Majeſty, yet had he ſuffered it to be charged againſt the Earl 
of Briſtol, both in the interrogatories, and in his Majeſty's aſt letter: and that the Lord 
Conway had been the cauſe of all the Earl of Briſtol's troubles, by his dubious and 
entrapping diſpatches, and inferring that the faid Earl had failed in his directions, when 
it ſhould be made appear that his diſpatches contained no ſuch directions as he alleged 
were given. 

After the reading of theſe different accuſations, rhe Houſe came to a reſolution that the 
Earl of Briſtol ſhould not be committed to the Tower, but remain, as before, in the 
cuſtody of the Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod; and it was farther ordered, that the 
King's charge agaiiilt him ſhould be firſt heard, and then the Earl's againft the Duke; 
yet ſo that the Earl's teſtimony againſt the Duke ſhould not be prevented, prejudiced, or 
impeached. On the next day, the Lord Keeper delivered a meſſage from the King to 
the Houſe of Peers, in which his Majeſty took notice of the articles exhibited againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham, and declared that he found them to be ſuch, that he was able 
of his own knowledge to ſay more than any man of the Duke's ſincerity ; and that 3 

5 | them 


them, touching the narrative made in Parliament, trenched as far upon himſelf as upon 


the Duke (p). Thus injudiciouſly did Charles the Firſt run the riſque of incurring a 
ublic affront, by thruſting himſelf in, not only as an evidence, but as an acceſſary with 


is favourite. The Lords, who were ſenſible that his Majeſty's offering himſelf to be —＋ 3 
a principal witneſs againſt Briſtol, was contrived on purpoſe 


to reſtrain the freedom of 


their judgment; conſulted the Judges on the following points : * Whether in the caſe of 


« Treaſon or Felony, the King's teſtimony were to be admitted or not? 


W hether 


« words ſpoken to the Prince, who is after King, make an alteration in the caſe?“ 
The Judges gave the Houſe to underſtand, that they had received an expreſs command 
not to deliver their opinion on theſe queſtions (q). | wh 

On the fixth of May, the Earl of Briſtol was again brought to the bar of the Houſe 
of Lords, when, the charge againſt him being read, he was permitted to ſpeak generally in 


di 


ſtinct articles of his accuſation. 


contains a variety of particulars relative to the treatment he met with at Court after his 


return from Spain, it ſhall be given in a note [BJ. At the requeſt of the Earl, Co 
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Vor. Ve 


2 Ir ſhall be given in a note.) ** IT will not con- 
— with the King, neither doth it beſeem me ſo 


to do; neither eſteem I my life or my fortunes ſo 


much as to ſave them by conteſting with my Sove- 
reignz and therefore I would make no reply nor 
aniwer, were it not that my honour and religion 
were jointly queſtioned with my life; but they 
being to deſcend to my poſterity, for their ſake 1 
am an humble ſuiror to his Majeſty, that he would 
not take indignation at my own juſt defence; yet 
I will be — to make any humble ſubmiſſion to 
his Majeſty 3 and [ heartily defire, that ſome means 
may be made, that I may make it 8 unto 
himſelf, wherein I will ſubmit myſelf moſt willingly 
to any act of humiliation and ſubmiſſion (not wrong- 
ing my innocence) that ever ſubje& did towards his 
Sovereign: and [ alſo defire that his Majeſty would 
be pleaſed to ſet himſelf here on his throne of juſtice, 
and declare, that out of his Royal juſtice, he leaves 
the Duke of Buckingham and me upon equal terms ; 
and that neither of our cauſes ſhould be advanced 
before the other. Theſe my humble petitions, I 
beicech your Lordſhips to preſent unto hie Majeſty, 
on my behalf; and withal, what a diſſervice it will 
be to his Majeſty hereafter, in ambaſſages, if my 
accuſer ſhall be my 
have my confiſcation. 
« As touching the charge itſelf, I have once 


anſwered all (except that of my petition); and 1 


doubt not but to clear myſelf of every particular 
thereof, I expected not to have heard of theſe 
again, I expected a remonſtrance of ſome practice, 
with Spain, againſt the State; or to be charged with 
the receipt of ten or tu enty thouſand pounds, for 
the perſuading and procuring the delivering up of 
ſome town, that the crown was in poſſeſſion of, as 
might be the Brill or Fluſhing, or the like; or for 
being the means of the delivery of the King's ſhips 
to ſerve a foreign nation againſt thoſe of our own 
religionz or for the revealing of his Majeſty's 
higheſt ſecrets, which none but two or three did 
know of; or for treating of the greateſt affairs, as 
it were by my own authority, without formal in- 
ſtructions in the point; or, as the law calls it, to 
have committed ſome overt act of diſloyalty, and 


not to be charged, after ſeven ambaſſages, with 


diſcouragement aud inferences. 

„I defire your Lordſhips that I may have a copy 
of my charge in writing, and time for my anſwer, 
and counſel aſſigned me. | 
„ There is a great difference between the Duke of 
Buckingham and me: the Duke js accuſed of trea - 
ſon, and yet at large, and in the King's favour ;- 
and I being accuſed but of that which I had lon 


* fince anſwered, am a Priſoner; and, therefore, I 
beſeech your Lordſhips, that we may be put into 
And, foraſmuch as I have ex- 


equal condition. 
hibited articles againſt the Lord Conway; I humbl 

deſire that his Lordſhip may not meddle in this 
particular buſineſs, nor aſe the King's pame againſt 
me, ex officio, as Secretary of State; and that your 
Lordſhips would be ſuitors unto his Majeſty on my 
behalf, that all the particular diſpatches 4 my own 
and Sir Walter Aſton's, may be brought 


judge, his own witneſs, and 
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coming to the King ſhould diſturb all, 


ſel 


hither, and I to make uſe of them for my defence 
as my evidences. | 
« And ſince his late Majeſty hath heretofore, in the 
_—_ of my Lords here preſent, affirmed, that 
had neither committed treaſon nor felony in my 
late ambaſſages, and permitted divers of his ſervants 
to come unto me; and his Majeſty that now is then 
ſaid, that he thought me an honeſt man; and hath 
lately ſaid, that my faults were little criminal, in the 
preſence of divers of your Lordſhips and others; 
and that the Lord Conway did lately offer me to 
come to my trial, but he thought the coronation» 
pardon would free me; and yet now my offences 
are made high treaſon ; and for that when I ſaw 
I could get no redreſs from his Majeſty, by means 
of the Duke of Buckingham, 1 did addreſs my 
Petition unto this Houſe concerning his (the ro" 
cunning, who hath made the King a party agai 
me : and for my accuſation of him I am made a 
traitor, and he a judge to vote againſt me. I do 
therefore humbly beſeech your Lordſhips to diſtin- 
guiſh of this. And although I have been too 
tedious already, to ſuffer me to proceed and preſent 
my caſe unto you,” | 
This being granted, be went on thus: | 
„ At the Prince's coming out of Spain I was in 
favour with his Highneſs, and with the late King 
alſo at his return into England. But I having 
acquainted the Prince (at his beiny in Spain) with 
my letters which I wrote unto the late King, of 
the Duke's unfaithful dealing, which- letter his 
Highneſs forbade me to ſend ; and the Duke, at his 
return, having got a fight of thoſe letters (hinc ille 
lachryme ), he laboured with the Duke of Richmond, 
and the Marquis of Hamilton, for my commitment 
to the Tower, ſo ſoon as I ſhould return into Eng- 
land ; and he moved the Marquis to deal with my 
Lord Chamberlain for my commitment, though but 
for a time, until thiogs were ſettled, leſt m 


I deſire 
the Lord Chamberlain, who is here preſent, to 


deliver his knowledge herein. | 

Then the Duke accuſed me in the Parliament, 
of the Prince's dangerous journey into Spain, 
which 1 will prove to have been plotted by the Duke 
hitnſelf aforehand, with Conde de Gondomar the 


Spaniſh Ambaſſador. And I will alſo make it 


appear unto your Lordſhips, that there are very 
many contrarieties in the Duke's. relation to both 
houſes. I hearing of this, and the many dangers 
threatened me, offered to come home preſently 
but my letters were anſwered that I might ſtay and 
come at leiſure ; yet I came with as much ſpeed as 


* conveniently I could, conſidering my long journ 
and that 1 brought up my — and Fautity with 


mez and, being at Calais with above forty pounds 
worth of the King's jewels, I could not procure 
ſhipping from thence to paſs me over, but was en- 
forced to enter in a boat with fix oars, I makin 

haſte to come before the Parliament ſhould end ; 
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his own defence, previouſly to the ſpecific anſwers he was afterwards to give to the 
As the ſpeech which he delivered on this occaſion, 


and the Duke uſing all the means he could to pur 


off my coming until the Parliament was ended. 
At my coming to land a ſingle letter was ſent of 


«6 —＋ ſix lines, from the Lord Conway, of his 
88 | 


«© Majeſty's 
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ſel was allowed bim to plead his cauſe ;-which was ſo diſagreeable 


e to the King that he 


expreſſed his diſapprobation of it by a meſſage to the Honle. The Peers, bowever, per- 
ſiſted in an adherence to their own determination, and, at length, his Majeſty thought 
proper to withdraw his objection (7). From an apprehenſion that the temper of the 
Houſe was too favourable to the Earl of Briſtol, an attempt was made by the Crown 


the proſecution into the King's Bench; but without effect. It was vigorouſly 


oppoſed by the Lords for the ſollowing ſubſtantial reaſons: Becauſe, in that caſe, the 


Earl gonld have no Counſel: becauſe he could uſe no Witneſs againſt the King: becauſe 
he would not know what would be the evidence againſt him time e 


to prepare 


for his defence: becauſe it would not be in the power of the Houſe to keep him from 


5 


raignment, and thus he might be diſabled from making 
uke: becauſe, for the ſpace of two years, he had not fo much as been queſtioned for 


good his charge againſt the 


matter of treaſon; and though he had been examined on twenty interrogatories, the Com- 
miſſioners were ſatisfied that his anſwers would admit of no reply: becauſe the Lord 
Conway, in ſeveral letters, bad intimated, that there was nothing againſt him, but what was 
pardoned by the Parliament's pardon of the twenty-firſt of James; and had ſignified his 
Majeſty's pleaſure, that he might reſt in that ſecurity : and becauſe his Majeſty had often 
declared, both to the Counteſs of Briſto] and others, that there was neither felony nor 
treaſon againſt her Lord, nor aught elſe but what a ſmall acknowledgment would ex- 


piate (5). | 


«© Majeſty's pleaſure not to come to the Court, but to 
% remain in my ownlodgings. Being there, I petitioned 
©«< the King that I might anſwer in the Parliament, 
« and his Majeſty ſaid that the Parliament was ſo in- 
«© cenſed againſt me, that it was not ſaſe for me to 
«© be brought thither, but in a few days I ſhould have 
© anendof my troubles. 

« Atlaſt I had articles ſent me, by Commiſſioners 
% appointed to enquire into my proceedings, which 
© articles contained the ſubſtance of this charge, and 
% J fully anſwered them in writing; and the late 
& King read them all, and was fo well ſatisfied there- 
« with, that he ſent me word that he would fee me; 
«© whereupon the Duke of Buckingham deſired his 
% Majeſty that I might firſt anſwer ſome four other 
% queſtions ; which being delayed, and I petitioning 
66 the Kiog for them to be ſent me, his Majeſty gave 


„ orders to have them preſently ſent; yet they came 


«© not: divers days were ſought, and at laſt the Lord 
% Conway wrote me a letter, that they were _ 
«© but he thought it better I did accommodate 
“% buſineſs. | 
Though I often ſolicited the Lord Conway, yet 
„ his Lordſhip, perceiving I ſhogld be cleared by the 
% Commiſſioners, would never ſend thoſe queſtions, 
& nor ſuffer the Commiſſioners ance to meet; and at 
<« laſt anſwered, ** he had no more to do with me.” 
© Then the late King ſent me a to write 


„ but a fair letter unto. Buckingham for a reconcili- 


« ation, and that I ſhould leave the reſt unto bim: 


« the Duke hereupon ſent one Mr. Clarke unto me: 


« what fair propoſitions I ſhould make were theſe, 
© only to retire into the country and not come to the 
© Court, but permit his Grace to diſpoſe of th&Viice- 
„ Chamberlain's place. And I ſhewing Mr. Clarke, 
«© by way of private conference, what papers I had to 
% produce againſt the Duke, bis Grace then required 
« a retraction, which I denied: and fo all reconcile- 
«© ment broke of. Afterwards the Duke ſent me 
& certain propoſitions in a letter, which I ſhould ac- 
4% knowledge; and the e of that ſitĩon 
« ſaith, it is not 


6 or me, of his inngoency (a ſtrange conjunction 
6 of a ſubyeR); , and the Duke —.— be ſatisfied 
"TE 
>. ' os 8 
«© might be at liberty to follow my 
«© which his Majeſty, condeſcendesl; unto, 
his pleaſure by the Duke, that he was ſatisfied, and 


© that therefore I had my freedom: but when 1 had 


an intent to come to my lodging at Whitehall, and 


* made the Duke ,acquainted therewith, be ſeemed 
66 much diſpleaſed } thereat, and moved his Majeſty, 
„that I might firſt make an acknowledgment of my 
4 fault, which his Majeſty refuſed to compel me 
_ © unto; ſaying, he might then be thought a tyraut 


4 


* 


ted that the Earl of Briſtol hath 
6 by his. anſwer fatisfied;either the King, the Prince, 


© to force a man to acknowledge that which he was 
% not guilty of, And his Maje(ly ſent me word 
+ that I ſhould make no acknowledgment unleſs i 
* would freely confeſs myſelf guilty. Yet the Duke 
„ cauſed a meſlage to be fent me, that his Majeſty ex- 
„ pected that I ſhould make the acknowledgment and 
* confeſs myſelf guilty, And thus it ftood with me 
+ when the late King (my bleſſed maſter) fickened 
* and died, , 

«© When his Majeſty that now is came to the 
% crown, he was pleaſed to ſend me a ious 
% meſſage upon the occaſion of a great ſickneſs I had, 
* and my writ of Parliament was freely ſent me; but, 
& out of reſpect, I defired to know what would beſt 
© pleaſe the King, my coming or my ſtay from the 
1% Parliament; and the Duke of Buckingham did write 
% unto me, that bis Majeſty took that reſpe& very 
well at my hands, but would have me excuſe my 
% coming; for which I craved a letter of licence from 
«© the Parliament, inſtead whereof I received from 


the Lord Conway a letter of prohibition, and re- 


« ſtraint, and confinement, under the King's own 
4% hand, whereas before I was reſtrained only by the 
«© Lord Conway. 

« After this I continued quiet almoſt a year in the 
4% country until the coronation, and then I wrote a 
„% moſt humble letter unto his Majeſty, and to the 
4% Duke of Buckingham; but received a letter from 
«- his Majeſty, written in a great Roman hand, in- 
* cloſed in one from the Duke, fo differing from 
* thoſe ious meſlages his Majeſty had made to 
„% my wife and others, that I knew not what judy- 
ment to make of the ſaid letters; and divers copies 
« of them were divulged abroad. | 

„% Then, my writ of Parliament being denied, I 
% ſeveral times cauſed the Lord Keeper to be moved 
1 for it, but could procme no redreſs; and when I 
% petitioned the Houſe for my writ, the Duke there- 
% upon took oceaſion (to my great diſgrace) to read 
© the above ſpecified letter in the open Houſe; and 
&« a letter of prohibition was ſent me (with my writ) 
to ſtay me from the Parliament. Upon this I peti- 
« tioned the Houſe for redreſs againſt the Duke of 
% Buckingham's wrongs unto me, and accuſed him 
« of diverscrimes. And ſince the Houſe was poſſeſſed 


t. of this my petition, I have been charged with treaſon, 
King, that I | 
atfairs „ before, to reſt in ſecurity, and not to be queſtion 
and ſignified: 


« having been offered from his Majeſty, but few owe. 
„ butTIthigkiog it fit, for the clearing of mine ar, 
„ to have recourſe-unto this Houſe, do find myſelf 
« a reſtrained. man, and the Duke at liberty, fitting 
1 as one of my judges; which I hope your Lordſhips 
% will ſpeedily redreſs. | | 

IT humbly defire your Lordſhips to take my cauſe 
% into your Lordſhips conſideration, having put my- 
« ſelf wholly into your hands,” © 


* 


The 


D IG BB Y | (Jonn). 


The Earl of Briſtol, on the nineteenth of May, was a third time brought to the bar 
of the Houſe of Lords, when he delivered his anſwer to the articles that had been al- 
leged againſt him. As the anſwer is too long to be inſerted, and is even incapable of 
being abridged within any reaſonable compaſs, we ſhall refer ſuch of our Readers as 
may be deſirous of peruſing it to the Parliamentary Hiſtory (f). It may be ſufficient ro 
obſerve, that the Earl made a very able, and, on the whole, a very ſatisfactory reply 
to the accuſations of his enemies. After ſome farther proceedings, on the eighth of 
June, of little conſequence, the buſineſs ended ; for, in two weeks, the King diſſolved 
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the Parliament, in reſentment of the tranſactions of the Houſe of Commons, with regard 


to the impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham. On the day of the diſſolution, the 
Earl of Briſtol was committed to the Tower by his Majeſty's order (u); but does not ap- 
pear to have been long detained in confinement. | | EE! 

That the proſecution of the Earl was the reſult of perſonal malignity, and that he was 
treated with great injuſtice and cruelty, cannot be denied by any one who reads the hiſ- 
tory of the affair with attention. But it does not hence follow, that his own character 
was perfectly free from reproach. Mrs. Macaulay has made ſome reflections upon it, 


(* Thid. 
273276. 2996 


which, we are afraid, are not entirely groundleſs. It is very apparent, ſays this lady, 


« notwithſtanding the ſpeciouſneſs of Briſtol's defence, that his whole conduct had been 
e ſubſer vient to the point of private advantage; that he had already obtained an opu- 
« lent fortune by an exact conformity to the views of James; and that, from motives 
* of ſelfiſhneſs, he had put in practice every expedient to prevent the rupture of the 
© Spaniſh treaty, Nor was his preſent oppoſition excited by the principles of inde- 
© pendence, or generous feelings, whilſt recriminating againſt Buckingham. He 
& meanly courted the Prince, who was exerciſing over him the moſt unjuſtifiable op- 
« preſſion. On the merit of his management in the treaty with Spain, he had obtained, 
and at this very time enjoyed, the ſpoils of a man whoſe unjuſt fate was yet freſh in the 
« memory of the Publick (w). To theſe circumſtances, ill-adaprted to attract the eſteem 
4 of the people, his avowed principles of religion were as extravagantly hierarchical as 
« were thoſe of the preſent miniſtry» The extreme odium, therefore, which his an- 
*< tagoniſt Buckingham had at this time incurred, and the oppreſſive treatment himſelf 
«© had met with from the Crown, were the only cauſes which gained a popularity to his 
« ſide of the conteſt (x). | 8 | | | 

From this time we hear little of the Earl of Briſtol till the year 1640. We are only 
told that he lived in the country in eaſe and plenty, and with great reputation among 
all who had not an implicit reverence for the Court. When the troubles began, he 
was again called into active life. In September, 1640, he was appointed one of the 
Commiſſioners to treat with the Scots, in order to compoſe the differences that had ariſen 
between the two nations; and, in the November of the ſame year, he took his ſeat in 
the Long Parliament. Here it is aſſerted that he appeared at the head of all the diſ- 
contented party-(y) ; but the aſſertion is not true. No inſtance occurs, in the Parhia- 
mentary Hiſtory, of his nun conducted himſelf with violence againſt the meafures of 
the crown. On the contrary, he ſoon gave offence to the great leaders of oppoſition. 
A petition having been framed in Kent, very adverſe to the proceedings of Parliament, 
Lord Briſtol was accuſed of having taken a copy of it, without doing his duty in ac- 
quainting the Houſe of Lords with a Paper of ſuch dangerous conſequence ; and for this, 
on the twenty-eighth of March, 1642, he was committed to the Tower for the preſent, 
until the buſineſs fhould be farther examined (2). On the twentieth of May, he made 
a ſpeech in favour of a reconciliation. with the King, the wiſdom and moderation of 
which entitle it to a place below [ C]. Another ſpeech, delivered on the eleventh of 


LC] The wiſdom and moderation of which entitle it 
to a place below.) | 


© My Lords, 


© I have ſpoken ſo often upon the ſubject of ac- 
* commodation, with ſo little acceptance, and with 
* ſo ill ſucceſs, that it was in my intention not to have 
made any further eſſay in this kind z but my zeal to 
© the peace and happineſs of this kingdom, and my 
* apprehenſions of the near approach of unſpeakable 
miſeries and calamities, ſuffer me not to be maſier 
© of mine own reſolution. 


* Certainly this kingdom hath, at all times, many 


advantages over the other monarchies of Europe; as. 
of ſituation, of plenty, of rich commodities ; of 


* power both by ſea and land ; but more particularly 
© at this time, whea all our neighbouring States are, 
by their ſeveral intereſts, ſo involved in war, and 
* with ſuch equality of power, that there is not much 


© likelibood of their maſtering one another, nor of 


* having their differences eafily compounded ; and 


June, 


* thereby, we alone being admitted to trade to all 
“places, wealth and plenty, which ever follow where 
* trade flouriſheth, are in a manner caſt upon us. 

* I ſhall not trouble your Lordſhips by puttin; 
$ you in mind of the great and noble undertaking 
© our anceſtors ; nor ſhall I paſs higher than the times 
„ within mine own remembrance. 

* Queen Blizabeth was a Princeſs difa 
6 by her ſex, by her age, and chiefly by her want 
© of iſſue; yet if we ſhall conſider great eſſects 
+ wrought upon moſt of the States in Chriſtendom by 
« this nation, under her prudent government (the 
growth of the monarchy of Spain chiefly by her 
© 1mpeached ; the United Provinces by her protected; 
the French ia their greateſt miſeries relieved ; moſt 
+ of the Princes of Germany kept in high reſpect 
© and reverence towards her and this kingdom; and 
© the peace and tranquillity wherein this kingdom 
6 flouriſhed, and which bath been continued down 
© untous by the peaceable goverament of King James, 
of bleſſed memory, and of his now Majeſty, 2 


(wv) Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 
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June, in vindication of the former, cloſed his Parliamentary attendance (a). He haſtened 
to his Majeſty at York, accompanied his Royal Maſter at Edgehill, and then „ 
p vhs | im 


© theſe late unhappy interruptions), we cannot but judge 
© this nation equally capable, with any other, of 
© honour, happineſs, and plenty. | : | 

Now if, inſtead of this happy condition, in 
© which we have been, and might. be, upon a ſober 
© and impartial inquiry, we ſhall find ourſelves to have 
© been, for ſome for rs laſt paſt, involved in fo 


many troubles and diſtractions, and at the preſent to 


© be reduced to the very brink of miſeries and calami- 
« ties; it is high time for us to conſider by what 
© means we. have been brought into them, and by 
© what means it is moſt probable we may be brought 
* out of them. a |; 

This kingdom never enjoyed fo univerſal a peace, 
© neither hath it any viſible enemy in the whole world, 
either Infidel or Chriſtian ; our enemies are only of 
our own houſe, ſuch as our own diſſentions, jealouſies, 
© and diſtractions have raiſed up; and certainly where 
© they are found, eſpecially betwixt a King and his 
people, no other cauſe of the unhappineſs and miſery 


© of a ſtate need to be ſought after: for civil diſcord 


© js a plentiful ſource, from whence all miſeries and 
6 miſc iefs flow. 

* The Scripture telleth us of the ſtrength of a 
© little City united, and of the inſtability of a King- 
dom divided within jitſelf: ſo that, upon a prudent 
* enquiry, we may aſſign our own jeulouſies and diſ- 
© cords for the chief cauſe of our paſt and preſent 
© troubles, and of our future fears. 

© It muſt be confeſſed, that by the counſel and 
© conduct of evil miniſters, the ſubjects had cauſe 


to think their juſt liberties invaded; and from 


© thence have our former diſtempers grown : for it 
© is in the body politic of a monarchy, as in the na- 
© tural body, he health whereof is defined to be, 
* Partium Corporis aqua Temperies, an equal tem 
© of the parts: ſo likewiſe a State is well in health and 
© well diſpoſed, when Sovereign power and common 
© right are equally balanced, and kept in even temper, 
© by juſt and equitable rules. | ; 
And truly, my Lords, by the goodneſs of his 
© Majeſty, and by the prudent endeavour of the Par- 
© liament, this State is almoſt reduced to that equal 
© and even temper; and our fickneſs is rather con- 
* tinued out of fancy and conceit, (I mean fears and 
« jealouſies) than out of any real diſtempers. 

I well remember, that, before the beginning of 
© this Parliament, ſome noble Lords preſented a pe- 
6 tition unto the King; and in that petition did ſet 
© down all or moſt of the grievances and diſtempers of 
the kingdom which then occurred to them. To 
theſe, as I conceive, the Parliament have moons, 
from his Majeſty, ſuch redreſſes as are to their good 
«© ſatisfaQtion. 

Many other things for the eaſe, ſecurity, and 
© comfort of the ſubject, have been, by their great 
* induſtry, found and 2 and, by his 
« Majeſty's goodneſs, condeſcended unto, And now 
« we are come ſo near the happineſs of being the 
© moſt free and moſt ſettled nation in the Chriſtian 
world, our dangers and miſeries will grow, every 
« day, greater and nearer, if not ſpeedily prevented. 

6 The King, on his part, offereth to concur with 
© us in the ſettling all the liberties and immunities, 
either for the property of our goods or liberty of 
our perſons, which we have received from our an- 
© ceſtors, or which himſelf hath granted unto us; 
* and as to what ſhall yet remain for the good and 
comfort of his ſubjects, he is willing to hearken to 
all our juſt and reaſonable propoſitions; and for the 
« eſtabliſhing the true Proteſtant religion, he wooes 
© us to it: and the wiſdom and induſtry of the Par- 
© liament hath now put it in a hopeful way. 

The rule of his government, he proſeſſeih, ſhall 
be the laws of the Kingdom; and, for the comfort- 
ing and ſecuring of us, be offereth a much more 

large and more Cites pardon than hath been 
ranted by any of his predeceſſors. And truly, my 


Cs 
o 
* py this is all that ever was, or can be, pretended 


£ unto by us. ; 
We, on the other fide, make profeſſion, that we 


_ © intend to make his Majeſty a glorious King; to 
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into a way of preparation. 


hoſtility, and a deſire of 


endeavour to ſupport his dignity; and to pay unto 


him that duty and obedience, which, by our al- 


legiance, ſeveral oaths, and late proteſtation, we 
owe unto him, and to maintain all his juſt regalities 
and prerogatives; which I. conceive to be as much 
as his Majeſty will expect from us. | 

So that, my Lords, we being both, thus recipro- 
cally, agreed of that which in general would make 
both King and people happy, ſhall be moſt unfor- 
tunate, if we ſhall not bring both inclinations and 
endeavours fo to. propound and fettle particulars, 
as both King and people may know what will give 
them mutual fatisfation: which certainly muſt be 
the firſt ſtep towards the ſettling of a right under- 
ſtanding betwixt them, And in this I ſhould not 
conceive any great difficulty, if it were once put 
But the greateſt dif- 
ficultly may frem to be, how that which may be 
ſettled and agreed upon may be ſecured. This is 
commonly the laſt point in treaties betwixt Princes, 
and of the greateſt niceneſs; but much more betwixt 
a King and his Subjects, where that confidence and 
belief which ſhould be betwixt them is once loſt : 
and, to ſpeak clearly, I fear that this may be our 
caſe ; and herein may conſiſt the chie feſt difficult 
of accommodation; for it is much eaſier to compoſe 
differences ariſing from reaſon, yea, even om 
wrongs, than it is to fatisfy jealouſies; which, 
ariſing out of diffidence and diſtruſt, grow and are 
varied upon every occaſion. 

But, my Lords, if there be no endeavours to 
allay and remove them, they will eveiy day in- 
creaſe and gather ſtrength ; nay, they are already 
grown to that height, and the mutual replics to 
thoſe direct terms of oppoſition, that if we make 
not a preſent ſtop, it is to be feared it will ſpeedily 
paſs farther than verbal conteſtations, 

L obſerve, in ſome of his Majeſty's. anſwers, a 
Civil War ſpoken-of: I confeſs it is a word of 
horror to me, who have been an eye-witneſs of 
thoſe inexpreſſible calamities that, in a ſhort time, 
the moſt plentiful and flouriſhing countries of Europe 
have been brought into by an inteſtine war. 

* I further obſerve, © that his Majeſty proteſteth 
againſt the miſeries that =y enſue by a war, and 
that he is clear of them.“ It is true that a proteſta - 
tion of that kind is no actual denouncing of war, 
but it is the very next degree to it; ultima à Imont · 
tie, as the civilians term it, the laſt admonition : 
fo that we are upon the very brink of our miſeries. 
It is better keeping out of them than getting out of 
them; and, in a State, the wiſdom of prevention 
is infinitely beyond the wiſdom of remedies, If, for 
the fins of this nation, theſe mifunderftandings ſhould 

roduce the leaſt act of hoſtility, it is not almoſt to 

believed how impoſſible it were to put any ſtay 
to our miſeries : for a Civil War admits of none of 
thoſe conditions of quarter, by which cruelty and 
blood are, amongſt other enemies, kept from ex- 
tremitiez : nay, if it ſhould but fo happen, (which 
God of his goodneſs avert !) that, mutually, forces and 
armies ſhould be raiſed, jealouſies and fears would 
be ſo much increaſed thereby, that any accommoda- 
tion would be rendered full of difficulty and length; 
and the very charge of maintaining them (whilſt firſt a 
ceſſation of arme, and then a general accommodation 
were in treating) would conſume the wealth of the 
kingdom. 

And of this we had lately a coſtly example: for 
in thoſe unhappy times, betwixt us and Scotland, 
after there was a ſtop made to any further acts of 
ace expreſſed on both 
ſides, commiſſioners nominated, and all the ar- 
ticles propounded ; yet the keeping of the armics 
together for our ſeveral ſecurities, whilſt the cefla- 
tion at Rippon and the peace at London were in 
treating, coſt this kingdom not much leſs than a 
million of pounds. And if two armies be once on 
foot here in England, either a ſudden encounier 
muſt deſtroy one of them, or the keeping of them 
both on foot muſt deſtroy the kingdom, 
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him to Oxford, The king had before reſtored him to his ſeat at the Council-Board, 


and appointed him of the Bedchamber. 


At the end of the war he retired to France, 


ſuffered the loſs of his eſtate, and died at Paris on the 16th of January, 1652-3. The 


place of his interment was the common burying ground of the Huguenots in that 
city (3). 


The Earl of Briſtol married Beatrix daughter to Charles Walcott, 


Eſq. of Walcort, in 


Shropſhire, and widow of Sir John Dive of Brombam, in the county of Bedford, and 
had by her two ſons and two daughters. George, the eldeſt, will be the ſubject of the 
next article. John Digby, the ſecond ſon, was born in March, 1617-18; and, in the 
year 1634, was entered as a nobleman in Magdalen-College, Oxford. In the beginning 
of the civil war he ſided with the King's party, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in many encoun- 
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© T hope, therefore, we ſhall make it our endea- 
vour, by moderation and calmne{s, yet to put a ſtay 
to our ſo near approaching miſeries z and that we 
ſhall hearken to the wiſe advice of our brethren of 
Scotland, in their late anſwer to the King and Par- 
liament: wherein they earneſtly intreat us, ** that 
all means may be forborne which may make the 
breach wider, and the wound deeper ; and that no 
place be given to the evil ſpirit of diviſion, which 
at ſuch times worketh inceſſantly, and reſteth not; 
but that the faireſt, the moſt chriſtian, and com- 
pendious way may be taken by ſo wiſe a Kin 
and Parliament, as may, againſt all malice an 
oppoſition, make his Majeſty and poſterity more 
glorious, and his kingdoms more happy than ever.” 
And, in another place, they ſay, ** That fince this 
Parliament hath thought meet to draw the prac- 
tice of the Parliament of Scotland into example, in 
the point of their declaration, they are confident 
that the affeftion of this Parliament will lead them, 
alſo, to the practice of that kingdom in compoſin 
the unhappy differences betwixt his __ A 
them; and (ſo far as may conſiſt with their religion, 
liberties, and laws) in giving his Majeſty all fatis- 
faQion, eſpecially in their tender care of his Royal 
perſon, of his princely greatneſs and authority, and 
the proſperity of the kingdom. 

n 5 my Lords, this is wiſe and brotherly 
advice, and I doubt not but we are all deſirous to 
follow it. We muſt not then ſtill dwell upon 
generals, for generals produce nothing ; but we 
muſt put this buſineſs into a certain way, whereby 
particulars may be deſcended unto; and the way 
that I ſhall ofter, with all humility, is, that there 
may be a ſele& Committee of choice perſons of 


both Houſes, who may, in the firſt place, truly 


ſtate ard ſet down all things in difference betwixt 
the King and the ſubject, with the moſt probable 
ways ot reconciling them. Secondly, to deſcend 
unto the particulars which may be (xpected by 
each from other, either in poiat of our ſupporting 
of him, or his relieving ot us. And, laſtly, how 
all theſe conditions, being agreed upon, may be 
lo ſecured as may ſtand with the honour of his 
Majeſty and the ſatisfaction of the ſubject. | 

* When ſuch a Committee ſhall have drawn up 
the heads of the propoſitions, and the way of ſe- 
curing them, they may be preſented unto the Houſes ; 
and ſo offered unto his Majeſty, by ſuch a way as 
the Parliament ſhall judge moſt probable to produce 
an accommodation. 

My Lords, what I have yet ſaid unto you, hath 
been chiefly grounded upon the apprehenfions and 
fears of our future dangers. I ſhall ſay ſomething 
of the unhappineſs of our preſent State, which cer- 
tainly ſtandeth in as much need of relief and remedy, 
as our fears do of prevention; for although the King 
and people were fully united, and that all men who 
now draw ſeveral ways, ſhould unanimouſly ſet 
their hand to the work, yet they would find it no 
eaſy taſk to reſtore this kingdom to a proſperous 
and comfortable condition : if we take into our con- 
fideration the deplorable ſtate of Ireland, likely to 
drain this kingdom of men and treaſure; if we con- 
ſider the debtz and neceſſity of the Crown, the en- 
gagements of the kingdom, and the great and unuſual 
contributions of the people; which laſt, although 
they may not be fo much to their diſcontent, for that 
they have been legally raiſed, yet the burden bath 
not been much caſed. Let us likewiſe conſider the 


did ractions (I may almoſt call them confuſions) in 
Vor. V. 
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point of religion; which, of all other diſtempers, 


are the moſt dangerous and deſtructive to the peace 
of a State. 


© Beſide theſe publick calamities, let r- 
ticular man conſider the diſtracted and uncomfort- 
able ſtate of his own condition. For mine own part, 
I muſt ingenuouſly profeſs unto your Lordſhips, that 
I cannot find out, under the different commands of 
the King and the Parliament, any ſuch courſe of 
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caution and warineſs, by which I can promiſe to 


myſelt ſecurity or ſafety, I could give your Lord- 
ſhips many inſtances of the inconfiſtency and im- 
poſſibility of —_ theſe commandments ; but I 
ſhall trouble you only with one or two. 

* The ordinance of Parliament, now in ſo great 
agitation, commandeth all perſons in authority to 
put it in execution, and all others to obey it ac - 
cording to the fundamental laws of the land; the 
King declareth it to be contrary to the fundamental 
laws, againſt the liberty of the ſubject and rights of 
Parliament; and commandeth all his ſubjects, of 
what degree ſoever, upon their allegiance, not to 
obey the ſaid ordinance, as they will anſwer the con- 
trary at their perils. 

* So likewiſe, in point of the King's command- 
ing the attendance of divers of us upon his perſon, 
whereunto we are obliged by ſeveral relations of our 
ſervices and oaths ; in caſe we comply not with his 
commands, we are liable to his diſpleaſure, and the 
loſs of thoſe places of honour and truſt which we 
hold under him: if we obey his commands without 
the leave of the Parliament, which hath not been 
always granted, we are liable to the cenſure of Par- 
liament: and of both theſe we want not freſh 
examples; ſo that, certainly, this cannot but be 
acknowledged to be an unhappy and uncomfortable 
condition, | 

I am ſure I bring with me a ready and obedient 
heart, to pay unto the King all thoſe duties of 
loyalty, allegiance, and obedience, which I owe 
unto him : and I ſhall never be wanting towards the 
Parliament, to pay unto it all thoſe due rights and 
that obedience which we all owe unto it ; but, in 
contrary commands, a conformity of obedience to 
both is hardly to be lighted on. The reconciliation 
muſt be in the commanders and the commands, and 
not in the obedience or the perſon that is to obey: 
and therefore, until it ſhall pleaſe God to bleſs us 
with a right underitanding betwixt the King and 
Parliament, and a conformity in their commands, 
neither the kingdom in public, nor particular men 
in private, can be reduced to a ſafe or comfortable 
condition, a 

I have ſaid thus much to give occaſion to others 
to offer likewiſe their opinions; for if we ſhall fir 
ſtill, and nothing tending to the ſtay of the unhappy 
miſunderſtanding betwixt the King and his people 
be propounded, it is to be feared that our miſeries 
will haſten ſo faſt upon us, that the ſeaſon and oppor- 
tunity of applying remedies may be paſt, | 

I have herein diſcharged my conſcience ſuitable 
to that duty which I owe to the King my ſovereign 
and maſter, and ſuitable * — 2 and affegion 
which I ſhall ever pay to the happineſs and proſperit 
of the kingdom; dear whic 1 ſhall — altk 


fully contribute my humble prayers and honeſt 


endeavours ; and I ſhall no way doubt, whatſoever 
ſucceſs this my propoſition may have, it will be 
accompanied with the good wiſhes of your Lordſhips, 
and of all peaceable and well- minded men (3). 


(3) Parl. Hiſt. 
"" *# © 
ters, p. 521. 
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ters, and was raiſed to the rank of General of the Horſe, in the army of Ralph Lord 

Hopton. Upon the declenſion of the Royal Caufe, he went into France, and was for 

ſome time a follower of the Court of Charles the Second; but at length he retired to 

Pontoiſe, entered- himſelf among the Religious of that place, became a Secular Prieſt, 

faid maſs daily to the Engliſh nuns, and died there after the Reſtoration. Of the Earl 

of Briſtol's two daughters, the eldeſt, Mary, was married to Arthur, Earl of Donegal, 

aud the ſecond, Abigail, to George the ſon and heir of John Freke, Eſq. of Shrowtcn, 

(c) Athen. abi in Dorſetſhire. This Lady died young, and was buried at Sherborne (c). 


fupra, col. 165, 


Collins's Peer- Lord Briſtol has ſome title to notice as an author. In his youth he was a Poet; and, 
may Pate: Dube my beſides his verſes on the death of Sir Henry Unton, wrote other Poems: one of which, 
udi ſupra. an air for three voices, was ſet by Henry Lawes, and publiſhed in his“ Ayres and 


% Dialogues,” London, 1653, folio. The reſt of the Earl's works were as follows: 
A Tra& wherein is ſet down thoſe motives and ties of religion, oaths, laws, loyalty, 
and gratitude, which obliged him to adhere unto the king in the late unhappy wars 
in England. A tract, wherein he vindicates his hononr and innocency from 
having in any kind deſerved that N and mercileſs cenſure of being excepted 
from pardon or mercy, either in life or fortunes. Theſe two pieces have the 
general title of his“ Apology.” An Appendix to the firſt Tract, printed together 
with both pieces, and two of his ſpeeches, at Caen, 1647. thin folio. Reprinted 
in 1656, quarto. * Anſwer to the Declaration of the Houſe of Commons, February 
e 11th, 1647, againſt making any more addreſſes to the King.” Caen, 1648. quarto, 
% An Addition to the above.” In manuſcript. © Several Letters in the Cabala, Cla- 
* rendon's State Papers, and the Parliamentary Hiſtory,” * A Tranſlation of Peter Du 
«© Moulin's Book, entituled, * A Defence of the Catholic Faith, contained in the Book 
& of King James againſt the Anſwer of N. Coeffeteau, &c.” London, 1610.” The Dedi- 
% Walpole's cation to his Majefty is in the name of J. Sandford, the Earl's Chaplain (d). 
Val. l. a, Mr.Walpole's brief character of his Lordſhip is drawn up with elegance and ſpirit: © John 
223. % Digby, Earl of Briſtol, father of the celebrated Lord Digby, was by no means incon- 
4 ſiderable himſelf, though checked by thecircumſtances of the times from making ſo great 
ce a figure in various lights as fortune and his own talents ſeemed to promife. Marked for a 
© ſeaſon as a favourite by King James, he was eclipſed by the predominant luſtre of the 
% Duke of Buckingham; and traverſed by the ſame impetuolity in his Spaniſh negotia- 
& tions, to which his grave and ſtately temper had adapted him. Being attac ked by tha 
te overbearing man, he repelled and worſted him; and ſhone greatly among the diſcon- 
* tented in Parliament. But the violences of that aſſembly ſoon difguſted his ſolemn diſ- 
* poſition ; for he that was not ſupple enough for a Court, was by far too haughty 
& for popularity. He would have been a ſuitable Miniſter for Auſtrian phlegm, or a 
* proper Patriot in a Diet, which would have been content to proceed by remonſtrance 
(+) bid. © and memorial. A mercurial favourite, and a military ſenate, overſet him (e).“ 
PREY! Lord Clarendon informs us, that the Earl of Briſtol was a very handſome man; and 
that it was this circumſtance which firſt recommended him to the favour of King James. 
Beauty and dignity of perſon ſeem to have characterized the Digbies of the laſt century. 
The Noble Hiſtorian adds, that though Lord Briſtol was a man of great parts, and a 
wiſe man, yet, as he had been for the moſt part ſingle, and by himſelf, in buſineſs, and 
had lived little in conſort, he was paſſionate and ſupercilious in Council, and did not 
bear contradiction without much heat. He was, likewiſe, too voluminous in diſcourſe ; 
(% Rig. ofthe ſo that he was not conſidered at the Board with that reſpe& to which he was otherwiſe 
Rebellion, entitled (f)] K. | 


Vol. II. p 201, 
202. 


*.* [DIGBY (GOR), the eldeſt ſon of the ſubject of the preceding article, and a 
| Nobleman of very extraordinary abilities and character, was born at Madrid, in the 
(% Athenz month of October 1612, during his father's firſt embaſſy in Spain (a). In that kingdom, 

. the exception of a journey or two into England, he received his education, till he 

o. cal. 57. was thirteen years of age; the conſequence of which was, that he became ſuch a maſter 

of the Spaniſh language, that he could ever after ſpeak it as well as if he had been an 

original Spaniard. When, through the all-diſpoſing power of the Duke of Bucking- 

ham, the Earl of Briſtol was not only removed from Court, but committed to the Tower, 

our young Lord was ſent with a petition to the Houſe of Commons in his father's behalf, 

which he delivered at the bar, and accompanied it with a ſhort ſpeech of his own. The 

confidence with which he ſpoke it, in conjunction with his tender years, his delicate 

features, and a very graceful perſon, made a good impreffion upon that body, and 

(5) Supptement cauſed him to be looked upon as a youth of great expectation (b). After an excellent 
mm - nag courſe of preparatory learning, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford, and entered a* 

Vol. 111. p. Lt. Nobleman of Magdalen College, on the fifteenth of Auguſt, 1626. Here he derived 

conſiderable advantage from the directions and converſation of Peter Heylin, a Fellow of 

(O Athens, that Houſe (c). His reſidence at Oxford, where he continued ſome years, was diſtin- 

ubi ſupra. - guiſbed by his remarkable improvement in all kinds of literature. On quitting the 

| | Univerſity, 
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Univerſity, he travelled into France, in the language of which he was previouſly well 


yerſed, and had been carefully inſtructed. From that kingdom he returned to his own 
country, and to his father's houſe, the moſt accompliſhed young man that the Engliſh 
nation, or, it may be, any other nation could at that time preſent to the world; to which 
the beauty, comelineſs, and gracefulneſs of his perſon added no ſmall degree of luſtre. 
The peculiar and retired ſituation of the Earl of Briſtol was of eminent advantage to 
Lord Digby. There being no footing for him at court, he was under à neceſſny of 
reſiding in the country, where, beſides the benefit of his father's information, and a very 
liberal converſation with men of the beſt quality and parts, who frequently reſorted to 
Sherborne Caſtle, he had leiſure enough to attend to his books, in which he took a 
wonderful delight. Such, indeed, was the progreſs which he made in his ſtudies that no 
branch of learning appears to have eſcaped his attention. He applied himſelf, in par- 
ticular, to the moſt curious parts of philoſophy, and was excellently verſed in the Latin 
and Greek Fathers, and in thoſe controverſies in which their authority was in that age 
appealed to, by the contending religious ſects of every denomination. At this time he 
wrote a diſcourſe, addrefled to his relation Sir Kenelme Digby, againſt the Catholic 
Religion, which he would never afterwards take upon him to anſwer, when he came to 
have a better opinion of that religion. It was not, however, to the abſtruſer parts of 
knowledge that Lord Digby's application was confined; for he was equally fond of what- 
ever related to polite literature. With the poets, ancient and modern, he was in- 
timately converſant 5 and from his pen proceeded not only ſerious compoſitions, of a 
theological and philoſophical nature, but copies of verſes in Latin or Engliſh, and pieces 
of wit and humour. In this happy retreat he acquired great reputation; his eminent 
abilities being ſedulouſly ſpread abroad, whilſt his infirmities, which were known but to 
very few perſons, were carefully concealed. At length, the impetuoſity of his paſſions 
brought him into more public notice. Having come up to the metropolis, he engaged 
in an amour, which he purſued with all the eagerneſs of his natural diſpoſition, and by 
which he got involved in a conteſt with an infolent rival, with whom he foughr, or 
rather whoſe cowardice was ſuch that he could only be ſaid to have chaſtiſed him, The 
tranſaction was in the vicinity of Whitehall, and Lord Digby's antagoniſt was an un- 
worthy favourite at court, His Lordſhip, therefore, was firſt commited to priſon, and 
afterwards treated with a ſeverity very unuſual to perſons of his quality. This adven- 

ture forced him back again into the country, to which he carried his reſentments for the 
ill uſage he had received. His own wrongs being thus added to thoſe which his father 
had met with, he entered the more eagerly into the ſentiments of the diſcoatented part of 


the nation, and was held in high reputation by all who oppoſed the meaſures of Govern- (/ clarendon, 
ment (d). On the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, 1636, probably before the event now related, wi fupra, p. LI, 


he was created, in conjunction with many other Noblemen and Gentlemen, Maſter of 
Arts in the Univerfity of Oxford (e). 

When the diſorders of Scotland obliged the King ta call a Parliament, and which was 
ſummoned to meet on the thirteenth of April, 1640, Lord Digby, with the unanimous 
approbation of the Freeholders, was choſen one of the Knights of the Shire for Dorſet- 
ſhire, the county in which he lived. In this Parliament, his perſon, his parts, and the 
fame he had already acquired, cauſed him to be ſpeedily taken notice of; and his joini 
himſelf with thoſe who were determined to enquire into every thing that was amils, — 
who would not be ſatisfied with any ordinary application of remedies, made it eaſily be 
foreſeen what counſels he intended to follow. But this ſtage allowed ſo ſhort a time for 
action, that no poſſible concluſion could be made; for on the fifth of May the Parliament 
was diſſolved. This abrupt meaſure only involved the King in ſtill greater difficulties, 
In a few months, the diſcontents of the people were grown higher than ever, and the 
reverence to Government much impaired. Nevertheleſs, at this criſis, Charles the Firſt 
was again laid under the neceſſity of having recourſe to the parliamentary advice and 
aſſiſtance of his ſubjets. When the famous Long Parliament met on the third of 


21t 


(e) Ath. Oxon, 
Vol. I. Fatti. 


col. 269. 


November; 1640, Lord Digby took his ſeat in it as the ſecond time à repreſentative for 


the County of Dorſet, to which honour he had been elected as unanimouſly as before; 
and it was ſoon diſcerned that he meant to make himſelf of as much conſequence as he 
poſſibly could. If auy thing was ſpoken too bluntly and rudely againſt the Government, 
he reſumed the argument and poliſhed it, rendered the edge more ſharp to wound, and 
dreſſed the general charge with ſuch lively inſtances, as added to the ſenſibility of the 
enormity deſcribed. All this, united with the moſt pleaſing manner of delivery and 
ſpeaking, and a perſon uncommonly beauriful and graceful, wonderfully reconciled him 
to his auditors. When any grievances in religion were touched upon, and the Govern- 
ment of the Church aſſaulted or reproached, he improved the diſcourſe with more bitter- 
neſs and animoſity, treating of the things he would be thought to value gravely, and, 
as it ſeemed, with piety and devotion. With regard to the perſons againſt whom he 
found it acceptable to inveigh, he expoſed them wittily, pleaſantly, and ſcornfully ; ſo 
that the Members of the Houſe who took the lead in oppofition to the Hierarchy, believed 
that they had gutten a champion to their own defire, who would be equal to their ſtouteſt 
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adverſaries, and even to the Biſhops themſelves ( f). That this charactet of Lord Digby's 
eloquence is, in general, true, is evident from ſuch of his ſpeeches as are ſtill preſerved, 
and which have a perſpicuity and elegance of compoſition beyond the common ſtandard 
of the time. Accordingly, they will find a proper place in our notes. The ficſt ſpeech 
that appears to have been delivered by him was on the ninth of November, when the 


Houſe of Commons reſumed the affair of grievances. 


himſelf as will be ſeen below 


F [A], Upon thi cafe, he expreſſed himſelf as will be 
cen below. ] 


Mr. Speaker, 

« YOU have received now a ſolemn account, 
© from moſt of the Shires of England, of the ſeveral 
© grievances and oppreſſions they ſuſtain ; but nothing 
© as yet from Dorſetſhire. Sir, T would not have you 
4 think that I ſerve for a land of Goſhen ; that we live 
© there in ſun-ſhine, whilſt darkneſs and plagues over- 
ſpread the reſt of the land. As little would I have 
you think, that, being under the ſame ſharp meaſure 
as the reſt, we are either inſenfible or benumbed, 
or that that Shire wanteth a ſervant to repreſent its 
ſufferings boldly. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, the County of Dorſet 
hath not digeſted its complaints into that formal 
way of petition, which others, I ſee, have done ; 
but have intruſted them to my partner's, and my 
delivery of them, by word of mouth, to this honour- 
able Houſe. And there was given unto us, in 
the County-Court, the day of our election, a ſhort 
memorial of the heads of them, which was read in 
the hearing of the Free- -holders there preſent, who 
all unanimouſly, with one voice, ſignified upon 
each particular, that it was their defire that we ſhould 
repreſent them to the Parliament; which, with 
your leave, I ſhall do, and theſe they are : Hes 

Firſt, * The great and intolerable burden of Ship- 
Money, touching the legality whereof they are 
6 unſatisfied. 

Secondly, The many great abuſes in preſſing of 
© ſoldiers, and raiſing monies concerning the ſame. 

Thirdly, * The Multitude of Monopolies. 

Fourthly, * The new canons, and the oath to be 
© taken by La » Divines, c. 

Fifthly, * The oath required to be taken by Church- 
© officers, to preſent according to articles new and 
* unuſual. 

* Beſides this, there was likewiſe preſented to us, 
© by a very conſiderable part of the Clergy of that 

county, a note of remembrance containing theſe 
© two particulars : | 

Firſt, The 5 of the new oath required 
© to be taken by all Miniſters and others; which they 
* conceive to be illegal, and ſuch as they cannot take 
« with a conſcience. 

«* Secondly, * The requiring of a pretended bene- 
* yolence, but, in effect, a ſubſidy, under the pevalty 
© of ſuſpenſion, excommunication, and deprivation, 
and all benefit of appeal excluded. 

„ This is all we had particularly in charge; but, 
© that I may not appear a remiſs ſervant of my Coun- 

* try and of this Houſe, give me leave to add ſome- 
© what of my own ſenſe. 

, * Truly, Mr. Speaker, the injurious ſufferings of 
© ſome worthy Members of this Houſe, fince the diſ- 
© ſolution of the two laſt Parliaments, are ſo freſh in 
© my memory, that I was reſolved not to open my 
©* mouth in any buſineſs, wherein freedom and plain 
dealing were requiſite, untill ſuch time as the breach 
0 2 our — were vindicated, and ſafety of 
0 ettled. 45 

© But ſince ſuch excellent Members of our Houſe 
© thought fit, the other day, to lay aſide that caution, 
© and to diſcharge their ſouls ſo freely in the way of 
* zeal to his Majeſty's ſervice, and their Country's 
6 good, I ſhall interpret that confidence of theirs for a 
© lucky omen to this Parliament; and, with your per- 
* miſſion, licenſe my thoughts too a little, 

Mr. Speaker, under thoſe heads which I pro- 
© poſed to you, as the grievances of Dorſetſhire, I 
* ſuppoſe are comprized the greateſt part of the miſ- 
* chiefs which have, of late years, laid battery either 
to our eſtates or conſciences. 

Sir, 1 do not conceive this the fit ſeaſon to ſearch 

4 | 
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Upon this occaſion he expreſſed 


[4]. The next ſpeech which we have upon record is in 


purſuance 


rucularsz yet, I profeſs, I cannot 
forbear to add ſomewhat to what was ſaid, the lait 


day, by a learned gentleman of the long robe, con- 
o 


cerning the acts of that reverend new ſynod, made 
out of an old convocation. Doth not every Par- 
liament-man's heart tiſe to ſee the Prelates thus uſurp 
to themſelves the grand pre-eminence of Parliament ? 
The granting of ſubſidies, and that under fo pre- 

ſterous a name as of a benevolence, for that which 
is a malevolence indeed: a malevolence, I am con- 
fident, in thoſe that granted it, againſt 'arliaments ; 
and a malevolence ſurely in thoſe that refule it, 
againſt thoſe that granted it; (for how can it incite 
leſs, when they fee wreſted from them what they 
are not willing to part with, under no leſs a penalty 
than the loſs both of heaven and earth ; of heaven, 
by excommunication ; and of the earth, by depriva- 
tion; and this without redemption by appeal?) what 
good Chriſtian can think with patience on ſuch an 
enſnaring oath, as that which is, by the new canons, 
enjoined to be taken by all Miniſters, Lawyers, Phy- 
ficians, and Graduates in the Univeifities* Where, 
beſides ſwearing ſuch an impertinence, as that 
things neceſſary to ſalvation are contained in diſci- 
pline; beſides ſwearing thoſe to be of divine right, 
waich, amongſt the learned, never pretended to it, 
as the arch thivgs in our hierarchy ; befides ſwear- 
ing not to conſent to the change of that, which the 
State may, upon great reaſon, think fit to alter; 
befides the bottomleſs perjury of an Etcetera ; beſides 
all this, Mr. Speaker, men muſt ſwear that they 
ſwear me and voluntarily what they are compelled 
unto; and laſtly, that they take that oath in the 
literal ſenſe, whereof no two of the makers them- 
ſelves, that I have heard of, could ever agree in the 
underſtanding. 

* In a word, Mr. Speaker, to tell you my opinion 
of this bath, it is a covenant againſt the King, for 
Biſhops and Hierarchy, as the Scots covenant is 
againſt them; only ſo much worſe than that of the 
— as they admit not of the ſupremacy in eccle- 
fiaſtical affairs, and we are ſworn unto it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, for thoſe particular heads 
of grievances whereby our eſtates and properties 
are ſo radically invaded ; I ſuppoſe, as I ſaid betore, 
that it is no ſeaſon now to enter into a ſtrict diſcuſ- 
ſion of them: only thus much 1 ſhall ſay of them 
with application to the county for which I ſerve, 
that none can more juſtly complain; ſince none can 
more juſtly challenge exemption from {uch burdens 
than Dorſetſhire, whether you conſider it as a couuty 
ſubſiſting much hy trade, or none of the molt popu- 
lous, or expoſed as much as any to foreign invaſion. 

But, alas! Mr. Speaker, particular CE 
are hardly diſtinguiſhable in univerſal grouns. 

Mr. Speaker, it hath been a metaphor frequently 
in Parliament; and, if my memory fail me not, 
was made uſe of in the Lord-Keeper's ſpeech at the 
opening of the laſt, ** That what money Kings 
raiſed from their ſubjects, it was but as vapours 
* drawn up from the earth by the ſun, to be diitilled 
The com- 
pariſon, Mr. Speaker, hath held of late years, io 
this kingdom, too vnluckily. What hath been 
raiſed from the ſubject by thoſe violent attractions 
hath been formed, it is true, into clouds; but how? 
To darken the ſun's own luſtre; and hath fallen 
again upon the land, only in hailſtones and mildews, 
to batter and proſtrate till more and more our 
liberties, and to blaſt and wither our affections, had 
not the latier of theſe been ſtill kept alive by our 
* King's own perſonal virtues; which will ever pre- 
© ſerve him, in ſpight of all ill counſellors, a facred 
object both of our admiration and our love. 

Mr. Speaker, it hach been often ſaid in this 
* Houle, and, Ithink, can never be too often repeated, 


+ that 
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purſuance of the ſame ſubje& [B]. On the 19th of January, 1640-41, he was called 
forth to diſplay his eloquence on a very important topic. 'This was the bill for pre- 


that © the Kings of England can do no wrong :* but 
though they could, Mr. Speaker, yet Princes have 
no part in the ill of thoſe actions which their judges 
aſſure them to be juſt ; their counſellors, that they 
are prudeut ; and their divines, that they are con- 
ſcientious. 

© This conſideration, Mr, Speaker, leadeth me 
to that which is much more neceſſary, at this ſea- 
ſon, than any farther laying open of our miſeries; 
that is, the way to the remedy, by ſeeking to re- 
move from our Sovereign ſuch unjuſt judges, ſuch 
pernicious counſellors, and ſuch diſconſcientious di- 
vines, as have, of late years, by their wicked prac- 
tices, provoked aſperſions upon the government of 
the moſt gracious and beſt of Kings. 

© Mr. Speaker, let me not be miſunderſtood ; I 
level at no man with a fore-laid deſign; let the 
faults, and thoſe well proved, lead us to the men; 
it is the only true parliamentary method, and the 
only fit one to incline our Sovereign: for it can no 
more conſiſt with a gracious and righteous Prince, 
to expoſe his ſervants upon irregular prejudices, 
than with a wiſe Prince to with-hold malefaQors, 
how great ſoever, from the courſe of orderly juſtice, 
Let me acquaint you, Mr, Speaker, with an 
aphotiſm in Hippocrates, no leſs authentic, I think, 
in the body politic than in the natural: this it is, 
Mr. Speaker: bodies, to be thoroughly and effec- 
tually purged, muſt have their humours firſt made 
fluid ard moveable. The humours, that I under- 
ſtand to have cauſed all the deſperate maladies of 
this nation, are the ill miniſters: to purge them 
away clearly, they muſt be firſt looſened, unſetiled, 
and extenuated ; which can no way be effected with 
a gracious maſter, but by truly repreſenting them 
unworthy of his protection. And this leadeth me 
to my motion, which is, that a ſelect Committee 
may be appointed to draw, out of all that hath here 
been repreſented, ſuch a remonſtrance as may be a 
faithful and lively repreſentation unto his Majeſty 
of the deplorable eſtate of this his kingdom ; and 
ſuch as may happily point out unto his clear and 
excellent judgment, the pernicious authors of it: 
and that this remonſtrance being drawn, we may, 
with all ſpeed, repair tothe Lords, and defire them 


to join with us in it. And this is my humble 
motion (1). 


[B] The next ſpeech which wes have upon record is 


in purſuance of the ſame ſubject.] 
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Mr. Speaker, 


* This happy meeting is to bemoan and redreſs 
the unhappy ſtate of this commonwealth, Let 
me have, I beſeech you, your leave to give you, in 
a word, a ſhort view of our griefs; then ſee whence 
they flow. Our laws, our liberties, our lives, and, 
which is the life of all, our religion, all which have 
been, by the endeavours of ſo many ages, ſecured, 
and made ſo much our own, can ſcarcely now be 
called ours, Our laws, the only finews and liga- 
ments of our eſtates, which ſhould run in an even 
ſtream, are now made to diſdain their banks, and to 
overflow and drown thoſe fields, which they ſhould 
gently refreſh; our liberties, the very ſpirit and 
eſſence of our weal, which ſhould differ us from 
ſlaves, and ſpeak us Engliſhmen, are torn away by 
them, who, even while they take them from us, 
cannot but confeſs they are our proper dues, Are 
not our lives in danger, when a provoked enemy, 
diſguiſed like a friend, is, as it were, ſuffered (becauſe 
indirectly and in vain reſiſted) to come almoſt into 
our boſom ; to rifle ſome of their goods, others of 
their loyalty, which perhaps they could not, neither 
would have touched, might we, with united force, 
have reſiſted ? And, laſtly, which is the foul of all 
our grievances, our Religion, which ſhould have 
bren our cordial in all our diſtempers, like a forced 
virgin, ever laments that her pure innocency is taken 
from her. And ſurely all theſe effects muſt have 
their cauſes. . | 


That we have juſt and wiſe laws, we may thank 
Vol. V. | 
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thoſe Kings that made them; the ſettled expoſition 
of juſt circumſcribed laws, to bind and defend the 
ſubject, we owe to the judges of former times, and 
that they are ſo well framed and uſeful, as to con- 
tain enough to make a good King and people per- 
fectly ſate and happy. 

* What do we not owe to thoſe grave counſellors, 
who ſat here before us, and that outlive the malice 
of ſome unbounded ſpirits? We are beholden to 
them for retrieving our laws from ruin, with their 
lives and fortunes; we call them ours, becauſe we 
are freely born to them, as to the air we breathe in; 
we claim them, and ſhould poſſeſs them under the 
protection of our gracious King, who is their great 
patron, and diſpoſes them not inconſiderately, but 
by the advice ot thoſe learned expoſitors of them, 
the judges, and thoſe whom he truſts to be his great 
and faithful counſellors. If theſe prevert the ground 
and meaning of the law, and contract the power of 
it, or make it ſpeak louder or ſofter, as they them- 
ſelves are tuned for it, the blame ſhould deſerved! 
fall on thoſe miſtruſted miniſters, who are the baſe 
betrayers of his Majeſty's honour, and his people's 
rights; to vindicate which, neceſſity hath here 
aſſembled you. 

Mr. Speaker, is not his offence and malice as 
great who ſhould undermine my tenure, and ſur- 
reptitiouſly deprive me of my evidence by which I 
hold my inheritance, as he who, by violence, ſhould 
wreſt it from me ? The Scots we have heard branded 
as traitors, becauſe they have, contrary to the law of 
nations and their loyalty, invaded our kingdom in 
arms; what other title have they merited, who have 
invaded our laws and liberties, the precious evi- 
dence by which we ſhould freely enjoy ourſelves and 
our eſtates ? The firſt we may reſiſt and drive ſorth 
by united force ; and it will be called piety to our 
King and Country ; if force be laid againſt the other, 
it will be tiled rebellion. 

* What now remains but that we ſhould uſe the 
law; which, becauſe it hath been invented and 
turned againſt us, contrary to its own natural and 
plain diſpoſition, ſhould now right us and irſelt againſt 
our adverſaries? Surely the law is not ſo weak and 
improvident, to take care for others, and never pro- 
vide for its own defence againſt thoſe (be they Peers 
or People) that have abuſed it. If we examine the 
law well, it will tell us what hath been the reward 
of ſuch ambitious men as have monopolized and 
abuſed the King's authority; what hath been the 

uniſhment of ſuch as have betrayed the well-mean- 
ing ſul ject to the King's diſpleaſure, and his Prince's 
counſel to his enemies; what they deſerve, who 
have raiſed mountains of monopolies, heaps of im- 
poſitions, oceans of grievances; what bah been 
the puniſhment of ſuch as belied juſtice and their 
conſcience, apd have made truth and honeſty out of 
faſhion. 

And, laſtly, if no penalty be found for theſe, ſurely 
there is ſome for ſuch as have fo diſguiſed religion 
in fantaſtic dreſſes, that Heaven and Earth cannot but 
be angry to ſee it; and, in their politic pride, have 
been ſo long moulding a-new both State and Church 
for their own advantage, till they have, by their 
too much order, put all out of frame; and made 
us objects of pity, and themſelves of hate. What if, 
for theſe innovations, we innovate an exemplary 
puniſhment? Theſe are the ground-work of our 
miſeries : and ſurely, Mr. Speaker, there are too 
many of all theſe ſorts, which, like envious clouds, 
hinder us from the gracious ſhine our ſun intends us; 
theretore for his greater luſtre, and our more aſſured 
comfort, let us endeavour to remove theſe inter- 
poſers; that he may freely ſee into his people's 
boſoms, and read, in their hearts, firm characters 
of loyalty and glad obedience; which the practices 
of theſe latter times have endeavoured to obliterate, 
but in vain. 

I ſhall not dare to borrow one minute more; but 
now make an end, though I have but new begun. 
If we conſider the juſt extent of our grievances, 
the deep ſearch of this wound I leave to better 
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venting inconveniences which happen by long intermiſſion of Parliaments. The ſen- 
timents advanced by him, in favour of frequent Parliaments, are ſo truly patriotic, and 
io congenial, we doubt not, to the feelings of moſt of our Readers, that they will pe- 


ruſe them with peculiar pleaſure (CJ. 


abilities: 1 beſeech you think not that I figh out 
theſe complaints, undertaking to inſtruct the grave 
council of this Great Aﬀembly; my infant-advice 
preſumes not to reach ſo high: it is but to let you 
ſee how much the lighteſt parts of this abuſed com- 
monwealth are not only made ſenſible of our 
wrongs, but that what we feel is far exceeded by 
the numberle's number of our juſt fears; whic 
would, before this time, have utterly diſtracted us, 
* had not our Great Phyſician now, at length, applied 
© his ſovereign remedy to keep up our fainting hopes; 
© by which we muſt either ſtand or fall (a). 


[C] That they will peruſe them with peculiar pleas 
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© Mr. Speaker, 


© I riſe not now, with an intent to ſpeak to the 
© frame and ſtructure of this bill, nor much by way 
© of anſwer to objections that may be made; 1 hope 
© there will be no occaſion for this, but that we ſhall 
© concur, all unanimouſly, in what concerneth all fo 
© univerſally. 
Only, Sir, by way of preparation, to the end that 
we may not be diſcouraged in this great work by 
difficulties that may appear in the way of it, I ſhall 
deliver unto you my apprebenſions in general of 
the vaſt importance and neceflity that we ſhould go 
through with it, 
The reſult of my ſenſe is, in ſhort, this; that, 
unleſs there be ſome ſuch courſe ſettled for the fre- 
vent convening of Parliaments, as may not be 
k we neither the people can be proſperous and 
ſecure, nor the King himſelf folidly happy: I take 
this to be the wnum neceſſarium: let us ure this, 
and all our other defires will effe& themſelves, If 
this bill miſcarry, I ſhall have no public hopes left 
me; and, once paſt, I ſhall be freed of all public 


ears. 

Ine eſſentialneſs, Sir, of frequent Parliaments to 
* the happineſs of this kingdom might be inferred 
* unto you by the reaſon of contraries, and from the 
© woful experience which former times have had of the 
* miſchievous effects of any long intermiſſion of them. 
© But, Mr. Speaker, why ſhould we climb higher 
than the level we are on z or think further than our 
horizon; or have recourſe for examples in this 
buſineſs to any other promptuary than our own 
memories, nay, than the experience almoſt of the 
youngeſt here ? : 
The reflection, backward, on the diſtractions of 
former times upon intermiſſion of Parliaments, and 
the conſideration, forward, of the miſchiefs likely 
ſtill to grow from the ſame cauſe, if not removed, 
doubtleſily gave firſt life and being to thoſe two dor- 
mant ſtatutes of Edward III. for the yearly holding 
of a Parliament ; and ſhall not the freſh and bleeding 
experience, in the preſent age of miſcries from the 
ſame ſpring, not to be paralleled in any other, 
obtain a wakening, a reſurrection of them? 
The inteſtine diſtempers, Sir, of former ages 
upon the want of Parliaments, may appear to have 
had ſome other co-operative cauſes ; as, ſometimes, 
unſucceſsful wars abroad; ſometimes, the abſence 
of the Prince ; ſometimes, competitions of titles to 
the Crown ; ſometimes, perhaps, the vices of the 
King himſelf. 
Let us cnly conſider the poſture, the aſpect of 
this State, both toward itſelf and the reſt of the 
world ; the perſon of our Sovereign, and the nature 
of our ſuffering, ſince the third of his reign: and 
there can be no cauſe, colourably inventible, where- 
unto to atiribuie them, but the intermiſſion, or, 
which is worſe, the undue fruſtration of Parliaments, 
by the unlucky uſe, if not abuſe, of prerogative in 
diſſolving them. : 

© Take into.your view, Mr. Speaker, a kingdom 
© in a ſtate of the greateſt quiet and ſecurity that can 
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© be fancied; not only enjoying the calmeſt peace 


One 


© itſelf, but to improve and ſecure its happy condi- 


tion, all the reſt of the world at the ſame time in 


* tempeſts, in combuſtions, in uncompoſable wars, 

* Take into your view, Sir, a King, Sovereign of 
three kingdoms, by a eoncentring of all the Royal 
lines in his perſon, as indiſputably as any mathema- 
tical ones in Euclid ; a King firm and knowing in 
his religion, eminent in virtue; a King, that hath, 
in his own time, given all the rights and liberties 
of his ſubject a more clear and ample confirmation, 
* freely and graciouſly (1 mean in the petition of right} 
* than any of his predeceſſors, (when the people had 
them at advantage), extortedly.—— This is one map 
* of England, Mr. Speaker. 

A man, Sir, that ſhould preſent unto you, now, 
a kingdom, groaning under that ſupreme law which 
* /alus populi periclitata would enact; the liberty, the 
ö property, of the ſubject fundamentally ſubverted, 
* raviſhed away by the violence of a pretended neceſ- 
* ſity ; a triple Crown ſhaken with diſtempers ; men 
of the beſt conſcience ready to fly into the wilder- 
neſs for religion ! would not one ſwear that this 
were the antipodes to the other? — And yet, let me 
tell you, Mr. Speaker, this is a map · of England 
too, and both at the ſame time but too true. 

As it cannot be denied, Mr. Speaker, that, ſince 
the Conqueſt, there hath not been in this kingdom 
a fuller concurrence of all circumſtances in the for- 
mer character, to have made a kingdom happy, 
than for theſe twelve years laſt paſt; fo it is moſt 
certain, that there hath not been, in all that deduc- 
tion of ages, ſuch a conſpiracy, if one may fo ſay, 
of all the elements of miſchief in tae ſecond character, 
to briag a flouriſhing kingdom, if it were poſſible, 
to ſwift ruin and deſolation. 

* I will be bold to ſay Mr. Speaker (and I thank 
God, we have ſo good a King, under whom we 
may — boldly of the abuſe of his power by ill 
miniſters, without reflection upon his perſon), chat 
an accumulation of all the public grievances ſince 
magna charta, one upon another, into an act of 
Parliament, would not amount to ſo oppreſſive, l 
am ſure not to ſo deſtructive, a height and magni- 
tude to the rights and property ot the ſubject, as 
one branch of our beſlaving fince the Petition of 
Right! The branch I mean is the judgment concern- 
ing ſhip-money. , 
* This being a true repreſentation of England, in 
both aſpects, let him, Mr. Speaker, that (or the 
unmatched oppreſſion and enthralling of free ſubjecte, 
in a time of the beſt King's reign, and in memory 
of the beſt laws enacted in favour of ſubjects liberty, ) 
can find a truer cauſe than the ruptures and inter- 
miſſion of Parliaments; let him, 1 ſay, and him 
alone, be againſt the ſettling of this inevitable way 
for the frequent holding of them. 

Tis true, Sir, wicked miniſters have been the 
« proximate cauſes of our miſeries ; but the want of 
* Parliaments the primary, the efficient cauſes: ill 
* miniſters have ill times; but that, Sir, bath 
made ill miniſters. 

I have read, among the laws of the Athenians, 
© a form of recourſe, in their oaths and vows of their 
« greateſt and public concernment, to a three-fold deity, 
© ſupplicium exauditori, purgateri, malorum depulſori. 
I doubt not but we, here atſembled for the common- 
wealth in this Parliament, ſhall meet with all theſe 
* attributes in our Sovereigu. I make no queſtion 
but he will graciouſly hear our ſupplications, purge 
away our grievances, and expel malefactors; that 
* ts, remove ill miniſters, and put in their 
places. No leſs can be expected from his wiſdom 
* and goodneſs, | 
* But let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, if we partake 
not of one attribute more in him; if we addreſs not 
ourſelves unto that, I mean bonorum conſervatori, we 
can have no ſolid, no durable comfort in all the 
reſt : for let his Majeſty hear our complaints- never 
ſo compaſſionately ; let him purge away our griev- 
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entered with diſtinguiſhed ardour. 
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One of the prime objects to which the firſt operations of the Long Parliament were di- 
rected, was the proſecution of the Earl of Strafford z into which buſineſs Lord Digby 


He repreſented the Earl as the chief author of all 


that was grievous in England, and inveighed againſt him with ſuch ſtrength and ſeverity 
as induced many, who might not otherwiſe have done it, to unite in the reſolution of 
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ances never ſo efficaciouſly; let him puniſh and diſpel 
ill miniſters never ſo exemplarily; let him make 
choice of good ones never ſo exactly : yet if there be 
not a way ſettled to preſerve and keep them good, 
the miſchieſs and they will all grow again like Samp- 
ſon's locks, and pull down the houſe upon our heads— 
believe it, Mr. Speaker, they will, 

It hath been a maxim among the wiſeſt legiſlators, 
that whoſoever means to ſettle good laws muſt pro⸗ 
cect in them with a ſiniſter opinion of all mankind; 
and ſuppoſe that whoſoever is not wicked, it is for 
want only of the opportunity. | 

It is that opportunity of being ill, Mr. Speaker, 


that we muſt take away, if ever we mean to be 


happy; which can never be done, but by the fre- 
quency of Parliaments. a 
No State can wiſely be conſident of any public 
miniſter's continuing good, longer than the rod 13 
over him. : 
© Let me appeal to all thoſe that were preſent in 
this Houſe, at the agitation of the Petition of Right: 
and let them tell us truly, of whoſe promotion to 
the management of affairs do they thiok the gene- 
rality would, at that time, have had better hopes 
than of the late Mr, Noy and Sir Thomas Went- 
worth ; both being at that time, and in that buſineſs, 
as J have heard, moſt keen and active patriots ; and 
the latter of them (to the eternal aggravation of his 
infamous treachery to the commonwealth be it 
ſpoken) the firſt mover and inſiſter to have this 
clauſe added to the Petition of Right, . That, for 
the comfort and ſafety of his Majeſty's ſubjects, he 
would be pleaſed to declare his will and pleaſure, 
that all his miniſters ſhould ſerve him according to 
the laws and ſtatutes of the realm.” 
And yet, Mr, Speaker, to whom now can all the 
inundations upon our liberties, under pretence of 
law, and the late ſhipwreck, at once, of all our 
operty, be attributed more than to Noy ; and 
thoſe, and all other miſchiefs whereby this monarchy 
hath been brought almoſt to the brink of deſtruc- 
tion, ſo much to any as to that grand apoſtate to the 
commonwealth, the now Lieutenant of Ireland? 
The firſt, I hope, God hath forgiven in the other 
world ; and the latter muſt not hope to be pardoned 
in this, till he be diſpatched to the other. 
Let every man but conſider thoſe men as once 
they were, — the excellent law for the ſecurity of 
the ſubject, enacted immediately before their coming 
into employment, in the contriving whereof them- 
ſelves were principal actors; — the goodneſs and vir- 
tue of the King they ſerved, —and yet the high and 
public oppreſſions that, in his time, they have 
wrought ;—and ſurely there is no man but will con- 
clude with me, thar, as the deficience of Parliameats 
hath been the cau/a cauſnrum of all the miſchiefs and 
diſtempers of the preſent times; ſo the frequency of 
them is the ſole Catholic antidote that can preſerve 
and ſecure the future from the like. 


Mr. Speaker, let me yet draw my diſcourſe a 


little nearer to his Majeſty himſelf, and tell you, 
that the frequency of Parliaments is moſt eſſentially 
neceſſary to the power, the ſecurity, the glory of 
the King. 

* There are two ways, Mr. Speaker, of powerful 
rule, either by fear, or love; but only one of happy 
and ſafe rule, that is, by love; that firmiſimum im- 
perium quo obedientes gaudent—— To this Camillus 
adviſed the Romans Let a Prince conſider what 
it is that moves a people, principally, to affe&ion 
and dearneſs towards their Sovereign, he ſhall ſee 
that there needs no other artifice in it than to let 
them enjoy, unmoleſtedly, what belongs unto them 
of right: if that hath been invaded and violated in 
any kind, whereby affections are alienated, the next 
conſideration for a wiſe Prince, that would be happy, 


« 


charging Strafford with high treaſon. By this conduct he gained the entire confidence 


is how to regain them ; to which three things are 
equally neceſſary, 

© Re-inftating them in their former liberty. 

* Avenging them of the authors of thoſe violations. 


And; 
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* Securing them from apprehenſions of the like 
in. 


* The frh, God be thanked, we are in a good 
7 © 


© The ftcond, in warm purſuit of, | 
© But the ird, as eſſential as all the reſt, till we 
be certain of triennial Parliainents, at the leaſt, I 
profeſs I can have but cold hopes of. 

© I beſeech you then, ſince that ſecurity for the 
future is ſo neceſſary to that bleſſed union of affec- 
tions, and this bill ſo neceſſary to that ſecurity ; let 
us not be fo wanting to ourſelves, let us not be fo 
wanting to our Sovereign, as to forbear to offer unto 
him this powerful, this everlaſting philter, to chatm 
unto him the hearts of his people, whoſe virtue 
can never evaporate. | 

© There is no man, Mr. Speaker, ſo ſecure of 
another's friendſhip, but will think frequent inter- 
courſe and acceſs very requiſite to the ſupport, to 
the confirmation of it : eipecially if ill offices have 
been done between them; if the railing of jealou- 
ſies bath been attempted, 

There is no friend but would be impatient to 
be debarred from giving his friend ſuccour and relief 
in his —_— F | 

* Mr, Speaker, permit me the compatiſon of 
things wah little. What friendihip, what — 
can there be ſo comfortable, ſo happy, as between a 
gracious Sovereign and his people? And what 
greater misfortune can there be to both, than to be 
kept from intercourſe, from the means of clearin 
miſunderſtandings, from interchange of tutu 
benefits ? | 

* The people of England, Sir, cannot open their 
ears, their hearts, their mouths, or their purſes, 
to his Majeſty, but in Parliament: — We can neither 
hear him, not complain, nor acknowledge, nor give, 
but there. | 

* This bill, Sir, is the ſole key that can open the 
way to a frequency of thoſe reciprocal endearments, 
which muſt make and perpetuate the happineſs of 
the King and kingdom. 

Let no man object any derogation from the King's 
prerogative by it. We do but preſent the bill, tis 
to be made a law by him. His honour, his power, 
will be as conſpicuous in commanding at once that 
Parliaments ſhall afſemble every third year, as in 
commanding a Parliament to be called this or thar 


year. There is more of Majeſty in ordaining pri- 


mary and univerſal cauſes, than in the actuating 
particularly of ſubordinate effects. 

I doubt not but that glorious King, Edward III. 
when he made thoſe laws for the yeariy calling of 
Parliaments, did it with a right ſenſe of his dignity 
and honour. 2 

The truth is, Sir, the Kings of England are never 
in their glory, in their ſplendor, in their Majeſtic 
ſovereignty, but in Parliament. 

Where is the power of imp ſing taxes? Where 
is the power of reſtoring from incapacities? Where 
is the legitlative authority? Why, marry, in the 
King, Mr. Speaker. But how? In the King cir- 
cled in, bored, and evirtuated by his Parliament. 
* The King, out of Parliament, hath a limited, 
a circumſcribed juriſdiction; but, waited on by his 
Parliament, no Monarch of the Eaſt is ſo abſolute 
in diſpelling grievances. 

* Mr. Speaker, in chaſing ill miniſters, we do but 
diſſipate clouds that may gather again; but, in 
voting this bill, we ſhall contribute, as much as in 
us lies, to the perpetuatirig our ſun, our Sovereign, 
in his vertical, in his noon-day, luſtre (3). 


(J) did. 
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[ of the grand leaders of the impeachment, and was admitted into all their fecrets. Be- 
1 ſides being fixed upon to prepare part of the charge againſt the Earl of Strafford, the 
whole courſe of the intended proceedings, and the obſtructions that were moſt appre- 
hended were as clearly underſtood by Lord Digby as by Mr. Pym and Mr. Hampden 
| themſelves. Having thus gotten himſelf to the top of the pinnacle, he began to look 
| | about him, and to take the full proſpect of all that was to be ſeen, Ir is poſſible, per- 
haps probable, that, upon ſerious reflection, he might be conſcienticuſly diſſatisfied with 
| the lengths to which the proſecution againſt Strafford was deſigned to be carried. What- 
| ever might be his motives, he reſolved to ſteer another courſe, and, with a dexterity 
| in which he eminently excelled, he contrived to make the Court acquainted with his in- 
5 tentions, and to raiſe a high opinion of the merit of his future ſervices. His overtures, 
| as may reaſonably be imagined, were very cordially accepted. In conformity to his new 
| views, he became more moderate in his parliamentary language, and ſhewed, in ſeyeral 
| inſtances, that he was not diſpoſed to embark wholly on the bottom of the party with 
1 which he had hitherto ated. He ſtill, however, continued his connection with the 
þ proſecutors of the Lord Strafford, and took his part in the management of the evidence 
| againſt him; but with ſuch a temper, as ſufficiently manifeſted that he neither brought 
| the ſpirit, nor would bring the teſtimony that had been expected from him by his coadju- 

1 6e Clarendon, tors in the impeachment (g). | | 
| Ar At this time a circumſtance occurred of a ſingular nature. A paper of great conſe- 
agauence to the trial was miſſing in the cloſe Committee of the Houſe of Commons; and 
1 by the Earl of Strafford's anſwer it was ſuppoſed that he had ſeen it, and that it had been 
| conveyed to him bv ſome one of the Committee. Mr. Whitelock, who was in the chair, 
and who had the charge and cuſtody of all the papers, was ſuſpected more than any other 
perſon to have been guilty of this piece of treachery. Striét ſearch was made for the 
paper ; but it could not then be found. Mr. Whitelock alledged, in his own vindica- 
tion, that amongſt ſuch a multitude of papers as he had in his cuſtody, it was not eaſy 
to ſee that he had them all again, when they were brought forth, or any of them called 
for. He added, that he never ſhewed the paper to any but the Committee; that he 
| knew not who had it, or what was become of it; that he did not convey it away himſelf, 
and was totally ignorant by whom it had been conveyed. This apology did not give full 
ſatisfaction. The Houſe was acquainted with the affair, and it was ordered, that every 
one of the Committee ſhould make a ſolemn proteſtation, that they did not convey 
away the paper in queſtion, nor know what was become of it. All of them made this 
proteſtation, and the Lord Digby with more earneſtneſs and deeper imprecations than 
any of the reſt. Nevertheleſs, when, at the battle of Naſeby, the King's cabinet was 
taken, a copy of this individual paper was found in it, written in his Lordſhip's own 
hand. Thus was Mr. Whitelock cleared, and the conveyer of the paper to his Majeſty, 
(5) Whitelock's and from him to the Earl of Strafford, fully diſcovered (5). Lord Clarendon ſeems un- 
3 willing to credit the truth of this ſtory; but it appears to reſt on a foundation too ſtrong 
Parl. Hiſt, to be eafily ſhaken. What his Lordſhip obſerves is, that it may be preſumed, that a 
ook P-245 man who had gotten a paper in ſuch a manner, would, at leaſt, after ſuch an enquiry 
(7) Clarendon, Was made upon it, have caſt it into the fire (7). The Earl of Clarendon, who is other- 
ubi ſupra, * Wiſe miſtaken in his relation of the affair, ſhould have recolle&ed, that it was not in 
Lord Digby's power to deſtroy his copy of the paper, after he had conveyed it to the 

King. 

& ſoon as the trial of the Earl of Strafford was ended, and it was diſcerned that the 
Houſe of Peers would not paſs upon him a judgment of high-treaſon, the Commons 
determined to proceed againſt him by bill of attainder. Upon this occafion it was that 
Lord Digby publicly avowed the change of his ſentiments. Ar the third reading of 
the Bill, on the 21ſt of April, 1641, he oppoſed the paſſing of it in a ſpeech full of 
energy and ſpirit | DJ]. Great offence was taken by the predominant party at his nw. 
Ip's 


[Di] He oppoſed the paſſing of it, in @ ſpeech full of * this Houſe and to my Country, in the progreſs of 


energy and ſpirit.] this great cauſe, ſo I truſt I ſhall do now in the laſt 
: period of it to God and to a good conſcience, I 
Mr. Speaker, © do wiſh the peace of that unto myſelf, and the 


We are now upon the point of giving (as much bleſſings of Almighty God to me and my poſterity, 
© as in us lies) the final ſentence unto death or life © according as my judgment on the life of this man 
on a great miniſter of State, and peer of this king- * ſhall be conſonant wich my heart, and the beſt of 
© dom, Thomas Earl of Strafford ; a name of hatred * my underſtanding in all integrity. 
© in the preſent age by his practices, and fit to be I know well, Mr. Speaker, that by ſome things 
© made a terror to future ages by his puniſhment. © I have ſaid of late, whilſt this bill was in agitation, 

J have had the honour to be employed by the I have raiſed ſome prejudices upon me in the cauſe. 
« Houſe in this great buſineſs from the firſt hour that © Yea, ſome (I thank them for their plain dealing) 
* it was taken into conſideration, It was a matter of * have been ſo free as to tell me, that I have ſufered 
| great truſt; and I will ſay, with confidence, that I * much by the backwardueſs I have ſhewn in the bill 
1 © have ſerved the Houſe in it, not only with induſtry, * of attainder of the Earl of Strafford, againſt whom 
| according to my abilities, but with moſt exact faith - have forinerly been ſo keen, ſo active. oe 

© fulneſs and juſtice, | © I beg of you, and the reſt, but a ſuſpenſion of 
0 And as I have hitherto diſcharged my duty to judgment concerning me, till I have opened my 
2 * heart 
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ſhip's conduct. A motion was immediately made that, on the next day, he ſhould ex- 
plain himſelf, with regard to ſome things that had occurred in his ſpeech. This he ac- 
| cordingly 


heart unto you, clearly and freely, in this buſineſs. 
Truly, Sir, I am till the fame in my opinions and 
affections as to the Earl of Strafftord_: I confidently 
believe him to be the moſt dangerous miniſter, the 
moſt inſupportable to free ſubjects, that can be 


charactered. 1 believe his practices in themſelves 


as high, as tyrannical, as.any ſubje& ever ventured 
on; and the malignity of them hugely aggravated 
by thoſe rare abilities of his, whereof hath 
given him the oſe, but the devil the application. 
In a word, 1 believe him to be ſtill that grand 
apoſtate to the commonwealth, who muſt not ex- 
pe& to be pardoned in this world, till he be diſ- 
patched to the other. And yet, let me tell you, 
Mr. Speaker, my hand muſt not be to that diſpatch: 
I proteſt, as my conſcience ſtands informed, I had 
rather it were off, 

© Let me unfold to you the myſtery, Mr. Speaker: 
I will not dwell much upon juſtifying unto you my 
ſeeming variance at this time from what I was 
formerly, by putting you in mind of the difference 
between proſecutors and judgey how miſbecoming 


that fervour would be in a judge, which, perhaps, 


was commendable in a proſecutor. Judges we are 
now; and muſt put on another perſonage. It 1s 
honeſt and noble to be earneſt, in order to the diſ- 
covery of truth; but when that hath been brought 
ſo far as it can to light, our judgment thereupon 
ought to be calm and cautious, In proſecution 
upon probable grounds, we are accountable only 
for our induſtry or remiſſneſs; but in judgment 
we are deeply reſponſible to God Almighty for its 
rectitude or obliquity. In caſes of life, the judge is 
God's ſteward of the party's blood, and muſt give a 
ſtrict account for every drop. | 

© But, as I told you, Mr. Speaker, I will not 
inſiſt long upon this ground of difference in me 


* now from what I was formerly. 
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The truth of it is, Sir, the ſame ground where- 


upon I, with the reſt of the few to whom you firſt 


committed the confideration of my Lord Strafford, 
brought down our opinion, that it was fit he ſhould 
be accuſed of treaſon : upon the ſame ground I was 
engaged, with earneſtneſs, in his proſecution ; and 
had the ſame ground remained in that force of 
belief with me, which till very lately it did, I ſhould 
not have been tender in his condemnation : but 
truly, Sir, to deal plainly with you, that ground of 
our accuſation, that ſpur to our proſecution, and 
that which ſhould be the baſis of my judgment of 


the Earl of Strafford, as to treaſon, is, to my under- 


ſtanding, quite vaniſhed away. 
* This it was, Mr, Speaker : his adviſing the King 


to m_ the army in Ireland to reduce Eogland. . 


This I was affured would be proved, before | gave 
my conſent to his accuſation, I was confirmed. in 
the ſame belief during the proſecution ; and for- 
tified moſt of all in it, fince Sir Henry Vane's pre- 
paratory examination, by aſſurances which that wor- 
thy member, Mr. Pymme, gave me, that his teſli- 
mony would be made convincing by ſome notes of 
what paſſed at the — concurrent with it; 
which 1 ever underſtanding to be of ſome other 
Counſellor, you ſee now prove but a copy of tbe 
ſame Secretary's notes, diſcovered and produced in 
the manner you have heard; and thoſe ſuch diſ- 
jointed fragments of the venomous part of diſcourſes : 


. no reſults, no concluſions of Councils, which are 


the only things that Secretaries ſhould regiſter ; 
there being no uſe of the other, but to accuſe and 
bring men into danger. 

© But, Sir, this is not that which overthrows the 
evidence with me concerning the army in Ireland; 
nor yet, that all the reſt of the juncto remember 
nothing of it; but this, Sir, which I ſhall tell you, 
is that which works with me, under favour, to an 
utter . overthrow of his evidence, as unto that of the 
army of Ireland: before, whilſt IJ was proſecutor, 
and under tye of ſecrecy, I might not diſcover any 
weakneſs of the cauſe, which now, as a judge, [ 


muſt, Mr, Secretary was examined thrice upon 
Vol. V. N | 
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oath, at 2222 Committee. The firſt time 
he was queſtioned to all the interrogatories; and to 
that part of the ſeventh, which concerns the army 
in Ireland, he ſaid poſitively theſe words, * I can- 
not charge him with that; but, for the reſt, he 
2 time to recollect himſelf; which was granted 
im, 
* Some days after he was examined a ſecond time, 
and then depoſed theſe words concerning the King's 
being abſolved from rales of Government, and ſo 
forth, very clearly, But being preſſed to that part 


concerning the Iriſh army again, he ſaid, he could 
ſay nothing to that. 


© Here we thought we had done with him; till, 


divers weeks after, my Lord of Northumberland 
and all others of the juno, denying to have heard 
any thing concerning thoſe words, X reducing Eng- 
land by the Iriſh army, it was thought fit to examine 
the Secretary once more; and then he depoſed theſe 
words to have been ſpoken by the Earl of Strafford 
to his Majeſty, * you have an army in Ireland, 
which you may employ here to reduce (or ſome 
words to that ſenſe) this kingdom.” 

* Mr. Speaker, theſe are the circumſtances which 
I confeſs with my conſcience, thruſt quite out of 
doors that grand article of our charge, concernin 

his deſperate advice to the King, of employing the 
Iriſh army here. | r 

* Let not this, I beſeech you, be driven to an 
aſperſion upon Mr. Secretary, as if he ſhould have 
{worn otherwiſe than he knew or believed; he is 
too worthy to do that; only let thus much be in- 
ferred from it, that he who twice upon oath, with 
time of recollection, could not remember any thin 

of ſuch a buſineſs, might well a third time miſ- 
remember ſomewhat: and in this buſineſs the differ- 
ence of one word, here for there, or that for this, 
quite alters the caſe ; the latter alſo being the more 
probable, fince it 1s confeſſed on all hands, that the 
debate then was concerning a war with Scotland ; 
and you may remember that, at the bar, he once 
ſaid *to employ there.“ And thus, Mr. Speaker, have 
I faithfully given yolh an account what it is that hath 
blunted the edge of the hatchet, or bill, with me, 
towards my Lord Strafford, 

* This was that whereupon I accuſed him with a 
free heart, proſecuted him with earneſtneſs; and 
had it, to my underſtanding, been proved, ſhould 
have condemned him with innocence; whereas, 
now, I cannot ſatisfy my conſcience to do it, I 
profeſs, I can have no notion of any body's intent 
to ſubvert the laws, treaſonably, but by force; 
and this deſign of force not appearing, all his other 
wicked practices cannot amount ſo high with me. 

+ I can find a more eaſy and more natural ſpring 
from whence to derive all his other crimes, than 
from an intent to bring in tyranny, and to make 
his own poſteri'y, as well as us, fiaves; as, from 
revenge, from pride, from avarice, from paſſion, 
and from inſolence of nature. 

© But had this of the Iriſh army been proved, it 
would have diffuſed a complexion of treaſon over 
all; it would have been a withe indeed—to bind 
all thoſe other ſcattered and leſſer branches, as it 
were, into a faggot of treaſon. - 

+ I do not fay but the reſt may repreſent him a 
man as worthy to die, and perhaps worthier, than 
many a traitor, I do not ſay but they may juſtly 
direct us to enact, that they ſhall be treaſon for 
the future. | 

© But God keep me from giving judgment of death 
on any man, and of ruin to his innocent poſterity, 


upon a Jaw made à per iori. 


Let the mark be ſet on the door where the plague 
is, and then let him that will enter die. 
* I know, Mr, Speaker, there is in Parliament a 
double power of life and death by bill, a judicial 
power, and a legiſlative: the meaſure of the one is, 
what is legally juſt ; of the other, what is pruden- 
Dr 1 poluickly fit for the good and preſervation 
| * of 
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cordingly did, and here the matter reſted for the preſent; but future opportunities were 
embraced of diſplaying the reſentment which was conceived againſt him (4). 

From this time Lord Digby was looked upon as at leaſt the deſetter, if not the be- 
trayer, of his political friends: and he who at Chriſtmas was the object, not only of 
the higheſt eſteem, but almoſt even of adoration ; before Eaſter was fallen ſo low in the 
opinion of thoſe who were devoted to the rights of the people, that they thought no 


reproach equal to his demerit. Indeed; through the whole courſe of his life he had a. 


wonderful facility of arriving ſooner to a high pitch of eſtimation and affeRion than any 
man who in that age was Known, and then of making the greateſt haſte to fall into a 
gulph of prejudice and deteſtation. The effect of this was, that he had ſcarcely ever a 
notable enemy with whom he had not been connected in the cloſeſt friendſhip, or at 
leaſt to whom he had not profeſſed ſuch an inclination as in any other caſe would have 
amounted to friendſhip. At the ſame time he bore both theſe extremes with perfect 
unconcern, imputing the eſteem and regard he was held in to his own virtue and tranſ- 
cendant parts, ahd his dexterity in the management of mankind ; and aſcribing the en- 
mity that followed to the unſteadineſs and inconſtancy of men's humours, and to their 
envy and jealouſy of his ſuperior faculties (/). 

As Lord Digby was now become very obnoxious to the mayority of the Houſe of 
Commons, and could not be of any ſervice to the King in that Houſe, it was thought 
proper to raiſe him to the Peerage. The writ tor that purpoſe bore date on the ninth 
of June ; and the next day he took his ſeat among the Lords. Dr. Nalſon and Anthony 
Wood aſſert, that the very ſame day in which he was introduced into the Houſe of Peers 
he was expelled the Houſe of Commons. But there does not appear to be any ſufficient 
foundation for this aſſertion. No ſuch circumſtance is found in Ruſhworth, Whiteloek, 
or Clarendon ; and what is more to the purpoſe there is no entry of that kind in the 
Journals. The whole of what we find there, is, an order for the iſſuing out a writ for 


the electing a Knight for Dorſetſhire in his room, without the leaſt mention whether the 


(] Athene. 
Oxonienſes. 
Vol. II. col. 579. 
Parl. Hiſt. ubi 


ſupra. p. 379. 


many reſpects they maintained. On the thirteenth of July, an order was made that the 


{n) Parl, Hiſt. 
ubi ſupra. 
P-487, 488. 


vacancy was occaſioned by expulſion or promotion, Immediately on his admiſſion among 
the Peers, it was ordered that his name ſhould be added to all their ſtanding Commit- 
tees (m). 9 80 . 

Though Lord Digby was thus preferred out of the way of the Commons, their re- 
ſentment purſued him in a very ſevere and unjuſtiſiable manner; and in a manner totally 
contrary to thoſe principles of liberty which they profefled to act upon, and which in 


ſpeech which he had delivered in the caſe of the Earl of Strafford, and which had been 
printed and publiſhed, ſhould be burnt by the hands of the common hangman ; and this 
order was followed by a reſolution to move the Peers to join in a petition to his Majeſty, 
that he would be pleaſed to forbear to confer any honour or employment upon the perſon 
of Lord Digby, who had deſerved fo ill of the Parliament (2). A fuller account of this 
tranſaction, together with ſome of his Lordſhip's juſt reflections upon the” occaſion will 
be ſeen below [E]. 


In 


of the whole: but theſe two, under favour, are © The danger being fo great, and the caſe ſo doubt- 
not to be coafounded in judgment. We muſt not ful, that I ſee the beſt lawyers in diamettical oppo- 
piece up want of legality with matter of convenience, * ſition concerning it, let every man wipe his heart, 
nor the defailance of prudential fitneſs with a pre- as he does his eyes, when he would judge of a nice 
tence of legal juſtice. and ſubtle object. The eye, if it be pretincted 
. 
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* To condemn my Lord of Strafford judicially, as * with any colour, is vitiated in its diſcerning. Let 
for treaſon, my conſcience is not aſſured that the * us take heed of a blood-ſhotten eye in judgment. 
matter will bear it : and to do it by the legiſlative © Let every man purge his heart clear of all paſſions. 
power, my reaſon, - conſultively, cannot agree to I know this great and wiſe body politic can have 
hat; fince I am perſuaded neither the Lord nor the none; but I ipeak to individuals from the weak- 
King will paſs this bill; and conſequently, that our * nefs which I find in myſelf. Away with perſonal 
paſſing it will be a cauſe of great diviſions and con- * animoſities ; away with all flatteries to the people, 
buſtions in the State. in being the ſharper againſt him, becauſe he is 
Therefore my humble advice is, that, laying odious to them; away with all feats, leſt by 
aſide this bill of attainder, we may think of another, the ſparing his blood they may be incenſed ; 
ſaving only life, ſuch as may ſecure the State from away with all ſuch conſiderations, as that it is 
my Lord of Strafford, without endangering it as * not fit for a Parliament that one accuſed by it 
much by diviſion concerning his puniſhinent, as he of treaſon ſhould eſcape with life. Let not former 
hath endangered it by his practices. vehemence of any againſt him, nor fear from thence 
If this may not be hearkened unto, let me con- that he cannot be ſafe while that man lives, be an 
* clude in ſaying that to you all which I have tho- * ingredient in the ſentence of any one of us. 
roughly inculcated in mine own conſcience upon this Of all theſe corruptives of judgment, Mr. Speaker, 
© occaſion. Let every man lay his hand upon his I do, before God, diſcharge myſelf, to the utmoſt 
© own heart, and ſeriouſly conſider what we are going of my power; and do, with a clear conſcience, waſh 
© to do with a breath, either juſtice or murder; juſtice * my hands of this man's blood, by this ſolemn pro- 
* 
« 
c 
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on the one ſide, or murder heightened and aggra- * teſtation, that my vote goes not to the taking of the 

vated to its ſupremeſt extent on the other: for, as Earl of Stafford's life (4). g 

the caſuiſts ſay, he who lies with his ſiſter commits | 

inceſt, but he that marries his fiſter ſins higher, [E] A fuller account, Fc. will be ſeen below.) 
« by applying God's Ordinance to his crime; ſo, The Commons had ſome time before, appointed a 
6 doubtlel, he that commits murder with the ſword Committee to conſider about the printing and pub- 


of juſtice, heightens that crime to the utmoſt. | hihing a ſpeech made by the Lord Digby on the _ 
| | of 
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In the melancholy and declining ſtate of the Court party, the acceſſion of ſuch a man 
as Lord Digby was deemed a matter of no ſmall conſequence, Great things were ex- 
pected from the quickneſs of his conceptions, the vigour of his underſtanding, and the 
fearleſſneſs of his courage. Indeed, | | 


te Sj quo prætetea tales Idea tuliſſet 
“ Terra viros,” | 


it is impoſſible to ſay what might, or might not have reſulted from the boldneſs of his 
temper. The effect might have been uſeful, or it might have been hurtful, in the high- 
eſt degree. By the introduction of Lord Digby into the Houſe of Peers life and ſpirit 
were added to the proceedings of that Houſe. The majority of the Lords retained a 
ſtrong affection to the King, to the Church, and to Government; and conſequently were 
well inclined to follow his Lordſhip's example, and to be ſwayed by his arguments, which 
were always delivered by him with peculiar advantages of gracefulneſs and elocution. 
He was known to be confided in, and to be acquainted with the views of the Court, where he 
was looked upon, not as having deſerted his principles or his party, but as having re- 
ceded from the leaders of oppoſition, becauſe they harboured exorbitant deſigns under 
fair pretenſions, and becauſe he would not part from his integrity. Perhaps if the too 
great activity and reſtleſſneſs of his nature would have permitted him to have fitten ſtill, 
calmly to have waited the courſe of events, and prudently to have improved the inci- 
dents of the times, he might, in conjunction with wiſe, ſober, and moderate men, have 
contributed to prevent the calamities that enſued. But his diſpoſition was imparient of re- 
poſe, and he always embraced the boldeſt and moſt hazardous counſels, which he thought 
would give a greater luſtre to his wit and conduct. This unhappy infirmity and vanity 
made him reſerved to thoſe whom he moſt intimately conſulted, and without whoſe con- 
currence he pretended to reſolve nothing. In any determination that was agreed upon 
between them, he always kept to himſelf ſome important particular, which would in 
truth have changed the whole counſel, and have cauſed them all to proteſt againſt that 
which he reſolved to have done as if it had been a matter mutually adjuſted between 
them. Nor did he act thus from jealouſy or diſtruſt of thoſe with whom he was con- 
nected, or from a contradiction to their opinions and judgment, with which he was 
moſt ready to comply. Indeed, upon any debate, he was more eaſily perſuaded to de- 
part from his own inclinations than almoſt any man that was ever known who poſſeſſed 
ſuch an extent of underſtanding. The reſeryation proceeded only from an opinion, that 
his concealing ſomething which was unthought of by the reft would, in the ſequel, 
add greatly to his own credit and reputation. By this unfortunate turn of diſpoſition he 
involved both himfelf and his Royal Maſter in many inconveniences. Such accidents, 
however, were ſo far from making an impreſſion upon him, that he was the more ready 


of attainder againſt the Earl of Strafford ; and on the © a juſtification of my Lord of Strafford's innocence ; 
thirteenth of July, it was reſolved, upon the queſ- © and Sir Lewes Dives having heard of ſuch a copy in 
tion,“ That Sir Lewis Dives, and John Moor, as the houſe of- a citizen of good quality, where he 
* alſo Thomas Parſlow, printer of the ſaid ſpeech, *©* heard me mentioned as a perſon fit to have his 
are delinquents, in printing and publiſhing there- name fixed upon poſts that it might be torn in 
of; and that this book, thus printed, deſerves the ** pieces by the people; upon that reaſon, earneſtly 
„brand of this houſe.” After this the following “ defired me to give him a true copy of what I had 
order was made ; © Whereas on the twenty-firſt of ** ſaid in that argument, which I did; and he forth- 
«© April laſt paſt, there was a ſpeech ſpoken, at the with gave direction for the printing it, without 
„ Houſe of Commons, at the paſſing of the bill of © any privity of mine: yet, if I had conſented to it, 
attainder, againſt Thomas Earl of Strafford, by “ and directed it, I profeſs I ſhould little have ima- 
the Lord Digby, then a member of the faid Houſe; ** gined, that (at a time when there was ſuch an 
the which ſpeech contained in it matters untrue “ unwarrantable licence taken to print every thing, 
and ſcandaluus, as they have reference to the pro- © of how great irreverence ſoever, either to Church 
ceedings of the Committees of both Houſes, and © or State, with impunity,) the ſpeech made in the 
to the evidence of the witneſſes produced in that Houſe of Commons, a ſpeech fo narrowly and ſo 
« cauſe; and whereas the ſaid ſpeech was publiſhed ** ſeverely ſifted and examined there, and yet let 
by the Lord Digby, after the bill of attainder “ paſs without the leaſt cenſute, either on the ſpeech 
was paſſed by vote in this Houle, and after great “ itſelf or the author: that the printing, I ſay, of 
«*« oftence had been taken to the ſpeech, and the fame ** ſuch a ſpeech ſhould riſe to ſo high a nature, as to 
% queſtioned in the Houſe; to the ſcandal of the make me for ever incapable of any honour or em- 
* 33 of this Houſe, and to thoſe of his“ 1 in the commonwealth, I profeſs could 
« Majeſty and both Houſes of Parliament, it is there- hardly have fallen within my reaſon or fears to 
% fore ordered, that the ſaid books ſhall be pub- „ ſuſpect. And yet, three months after the fact 
« lickly burnt, part of them in the New Palace Yard, ** committed; after the printing ofa hundred ſpeeches 
© Weſtminſter, others in Cheapfide, London, and “ more by other men; after my having ſeveral 
the reſt in Smithfield, by the hands of the common „ times ſued and preſſed for a hearing, whilſt I was 
% hangman,” The Sheriffs of London and Middle- „“ a member of he Houſe of Commons ; after, by 
ſex were to take care to ſee this order executed. „ his Majeſty's favour, I had fat fix or ſeven weeks 
In Lord Digby's Apology, which appeared in © a member of the Houſe of Peers; after all this, 
January, 1641-2, he gives the following account of no leſs a judgment, as far as the vote of the Houſe 
the printing and publiſhing of his ſpeech, ** I did . of Commons could contribute to it, paſſed upon 
not only,” ſays he, find that it was unfaithfully ** me unheard ; over and above the ſhame of having 
ns . and uncharitably repreſented, but was * the ſpeech itſelf burnt by the hands of the com- 
% informed, that copies went abroad of it, ſo falſely “ mon hangman (5).“ * (5) Parl. Hiſt, 
* and maliciouſly collected, as made the whole ſpee udi ſupra, 
to p. 4%, 488. 


* 
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to embrace any new enterprize when the old miſcarried; and, notwithſtanding his in: 
comparable parts, he never was the wiſer from the'diſappointments or misfortunes that 
befell him, but was as eager as before to take the ſame meaſures, to purſue the ſame 
_expedients, and even to employ the ſame perſons. What rendered his preſumption the 
longer from being diſcovered, or taken notice of, was the depth of his diſſimulation. 
| When any thing was done by the Court that happened to be notoriouſly diſliked, he ap- 
| = | peared to be more offended and enraged at it than every other perſon, and bitterly in- 
| veighed againſt the authors of ſuch evil counſel, though it had been contrived by him- 
ſelf alone, and to the execution of it no one elſe had been privy. Thus, when the 
| G Lord Nin King had been prevailed upon to cauſe the ſix members to be accuſed (0, Lord Digby, 
! bolton, of the on finding that the meaſure was generally diſapproved and condemned in rhe Houſe of 
| Houſe of Yeers, Peers, ſtood up and ſpake againſt it, and whiſpered the Lord Mandeville in the ear, 
Mr. Pym, Mr. that his Majeſty would be undone if he did not publicly diſcover thoſe who had given 
Hampden, Sir him that advice. At the ſame time he declared, that he would go immediately to Court, 
rigge, and Mr, and endeavour to prevail upon the King to reveal the propoſers of the accuſation. And 
Srrode, ofthe yet he alone was the man, who, without communicating it to any other, had adviſed 
mons. the proſecution, had named all the perſons, and had promiſed his Majeſty to bring an 
ample teſtimony and evidence againſt them. All this, too, was done by him at a ſeaſon 
when the royal affairs were in ſo good a poſture, that there was no need of ſuch a deſ- 
perate remedy. In fact, no expedient could have been contrived that more effectually 
tended to raiſe the ability and credit of the parliamentary leaders ; and it was therefore 
deteſted by the ſober friends of Government, as one of the moſt viſible introductions to 
all the miſeries that afterwards befel the nation. Nevertheleſs, ſo far was the great ſpi- 
rit of Lord Digby from ſinking, that, when he ſaw the whole city upon the matter in 
arms to defend the accuſed members, knowing in what houſe they were together, he 
offered the King, with a ſelect number of a dozen gentlemen, who he preſumed would 
ſtick by him, to ſeize upon the perſons of Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Holles, Mr. Pym, Mr. 
Hampden, Sir Arthur Hailerigge, and Mr. Strode; and to bring them, dead or alive, 
Wherever it ſhould be ordered. Nor is there any doubt but that he would have executed 
this purpoſe, which muſt have been productive of extraordinary commotions, had not 

( Clarendon, the advice been prudenily rejected (p). ATT | : 
3 In the mean while, Lord Digby continued to be expoſed to the reſentment. of the 
Commons. On the twenty-ninth of December, 1641, Sir Philip Stapylton was ſent 
with a meſſage to the Peers, to the following purport: That the Houſe of Commons 
c find, by common fame, that it was ſaid in the Houſe of Lords, by the. Lord Digby, 
& and offered to be juſtified by him, That the Houſe of Commons had invaded the Pri- 
ce oileges of the Houſe of Lords, and the Liberty of the Subject; and that he did likewiſe 
& ſay, That this was no Free Parliament.” It was therefore deſired by the Commons, 
that right might be done to them againſt the Lord Digby ; and that, if no ſuch words 
were —.— by him, a declaration ſhould be ſet forth by their Lordſhips, to quit the 
Houſe of Commons of the ſcandal. The anſwer returned was, that the Lords would 
take the meſſage into conſideration ; and, in the mean time, the words complained of 
were referred to the Committee for keeping a good correſpondency between the two 
Houſes. This tranſaction was ſucceeded, on the thirty-firſt of the month, by a warm 
ſpeech of Mr. Pym, on the ſame ſubject. It was delivered at a conference with the 
Lords, in which he repreſented, with his uſual energy, that the expreſſions uſed by 
Lord Digby were of the moſt dangerous conſequence. The words, which his Lord- 
ſhip was charged to have ſpoken, had, it ſeems, a reference to the excluſion of the 
Biſhops. from the Upper Houſe. According to Mr. Pym, Lord Digby bad ſaid, 5 That 
te the preſent Parliament was a forced one; and that the acts, votes, and laws, that 
© ſhould be enacted therein, without the votes and aſſents of the Biſhops, are void, and 
r of none effect, and not binding to the ſubject.“ It does not appear, by the Journals 
(J Part. ict, Of either Houſe, whether any cenſure was paſſed upon his Lordſhip (2). 
Vol. X p. 136. Another event ſoon happened, which excited no ſmall degree of alarm. In the be- 
1511755. ginning of January, 1641-2, Lord Digby was ſent by his Majeſty to Kingſton-upon- 
; hames, either on a meſſage to ſome gentlemen at chat place, or to viſit Colonel Lunſ- 
ford. As Anthony Wood has deſcribed the matter, he went in a coach with fix horſes, 
and no other equipage with him, ſaving only a ſervant riding behind him, and a com- 
panion in a coach, Bur a very different account of the expedition was communicated to 
Parliament. The intelligence there received was, that his Lordſhip, together with 
Colonel Lunsford, had collected ſome troops of horſe, and had appeared in arms. Upon 
this it was ordered, that the ſheriffs and juſtices of the peace, in the different counties of 
the kingdom, ſhould, with the aſſiſtance of the trained bands, ſuppreſs all unlawful 
aſſemblies, and ſecure the magazines. A ſevere ſpeech on account of the Kingſton 
N buſineſs, againſt Lord Digby and Colonel Lunsford, was delivered by Sir Thomas 
| | * Stapylton; and the reſult of the affair was, that his Lordſhip was commanded to attend 
his place, as a Peer of the Realm, to anſwer for himſelf z and the Colonel was _ 
3 | | mitte« 
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mitted to the Tower. There muſt certainly have been much more in the enterprize | 
than Wood and other Writers have repreſented ; for if Lord Digby's going to Kingſton 
had been a mere private journey, it is not likely that the Houſe of Commons ſhould have 
been ſeized with ;ſuch alarm, or have proceeded with ſuch vehemence againſt him. 
'That he bimſelf regarded the parliamentary proſecution in a ſerious light, is evident 
from his not complying with the order of the Lords, to appear in his own juſtification, | 
but thinking proper to depart out of the kingdom (r). | (7) Ath, Oxon. | 
Whilſt Lord Digby was abroad, in Holland, to which country he had retreated, he fern 
ſent a packet of letters to England, under direction to Mr. Secretary Nicholas, which Memoriats.p 54. 
happened'to be intercepted. Among theſe was one addrefled to the Queen, the manner Bit abt fra. 
of treating which occaſioned no ſmall difficulty. The Lords diſputed the propriety of p. :c6, 207. 
opening it, and ſent to know the opinion of the Houſe of Commons upon the matter. 
The Commons returned for anſwer, that they had voted it ſhould be opened. The Peers, 
however, conceiving the affair to be of great conſequence, deſired a conference; the re- 
port of which was, That the Commons ſaid, they ſaw no reaſon to alter their vote, 
« 1ſt, Becauſe it concerned the ſafety of the Kingdom; for, by this means the evil ſpirit 
« and counſels of the Lord Digby might be diſcovered and prevented. 2dly, If this 
ic letter ſhould be delivered to the Queen unopened, the Parliament might be put to a 
« deal of trouble to diſcover what is preſented to her Majeſty in theſe letters. gdly, 
« Since, of late, they had very good reaſon to ſuſpe& the Lord Digby as an ill inſtru- 
© ment, they conceived they ought nat to loſe ſo happy an occaſion offered to do the State 
« ſervice; which, if they neglected, they ſhould not be able to anſwer.” On this a 
warm debate aroſe in the Lords; but, at laſt, it was ordered that the letter ſhould be 
opened. This affair produced a meſſage from the King to the following effect: that the 
Queen requeſted to have a tranſcript of the letter ſpeedily ſent to her; and that, if the 
Parliament defired to be further ſatisfied from her, of any particulars mentioned in that 
letter, or any circumſtances concerning the ſame, fo far forth as might any way relate 
unto or reflect upon her Perſon, or any whatſoever concerning her, ſhe was ready, and | 
very willing, to give due ſatisfaction therein (s). No diſcovery appears to have been (ö) Ibidem. 
the reſult of theſe proceedings of the Commons; and we muſt confeſs that their treat- P 93,294,296. 
ment of the Queen does not accord with our feelings. The beſt thing that can be ſaid 
in their favour is, that in a ſeaſon of general apprehenſions, jealouſies, and reſentments, 
the moſt trivial matters are often deemed of great importance. 
On the twenty-fixth- of February, 1641-42, the Houſe of Commons impeached Lord 
Digby of high-treaſon. The charge was exhibited at a conference with the Lords, and 
ſent up by Sir John Evelyn, who made a ſpeech in its ſupport. It conſiſted of three 
articles, to the following purport: © 1ſt, That, in or about the month of January pre- 
ceding, he had maliciouſly and traiterouſly endeavoured to perſuade the King to levy 
forces againſt his liege ſubjects within this kingdom; and that he did actually levy forces 
within the realm, to the terror of his Majeſty's ſubjects. adly, That he had falſely, 
maliciouſly, and traiterouſly, laboured to raiſe a jealouſy and diſſention betwen the King 
and his People, and to poſſeſs his Majeſty that he could not live with ſafety of his Perſon 
among them; and did thereupon endeavour to perfuade his Majeſty to betake himſelf 
to ſome place of ſtrength for his defence. 3dly, That he had endeavoured to ſtir up 
jealouſies and diſſentions between the King and Parliament; and, to that end and pur- 
| Poſe, did wickedly adviſe the framing certain falſe and ſcandalous articles of high-trea- 
ſon againſt the Lord Kimbolton, Denzill Holles, Eſq. &c. and did perſuade his Majeſty, 
accompanied with divers ſoldiers, and others in warlike manner, to come in perſon into 
the Houſe of Commons, and demand the ſaid Members of the ſaid Houſe then fitting ; 
to the apparent danger of his Majeſty's perſon, and in high violation of the privileges 
and being of Parliaments ().“ However true, in general, were theſe accuſations of (0) Parl. Hit. 
Lord Digby, it would not have been eaſy, at that time, to have eſtabliſhed the whole of 1 T 5.34 
them upon full proof; and it would have been ſtill more difficult to have made them 
amount, in the ſtrict and legal ſenſe, to a juſt conviction of treaſon. It would have 
been a greater inſtance of wiſdom, as well as of moderation, to have impeached him only 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors. But there was a violence in all the proceedings of the 
Commons againſt him, which cannot be reconciled with the calm and ſober dignity of 
genuine patriotiſm. His deſertion of them in the caſe of the Earl of Strafford, and his 
ſpeech on the bill of attainder, were offences never ro be forgiven, On the twenty - 
ninth of April, 1642, a meſſage was ſent from the Commons to the Lords, deſiring that 
a day might be aſſigned for them to come up, and demand juſtice againſt Lord Digby. 
The anſwer returned was, that a day ſhould ſhortly be appointed for that purpoſe, and 
that notice ſhould be given of it; but the ſubſequent confuſions of the time prevented 
any farther proſecution of the buſineſs, The Commons had been ſtimulated, in this laſt 
meaſure, by an apprehenſion that the Lord Digby, in his letters to the Queen, had ad- 
viſed the attempt which the King had lately made to obtain an admiſſion into the town 
or Hull (4). | | | | | x (v) Ibid, p.467. | 
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his foreign retreat. He contrived to tranſport himſelf to York, where he ſtayed ſome 
days in diſguiſe, being known to very few friends, and ſpeaking with the King in fo 


c and whether he be in truth, the ſame man of honour I have always taken him to be.” 


of a Gentleman to deliver him up a facrifice to thoſe who were his implacable enemies. 


(ww) Clarendon's 
Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion. 


Vol. I. p. 704 
711. 


to ſtorm it; but not being ſufficient in number for ſuch a general aſſault as was neceſſary, 


(*) Clarendon's 


State Papers. 
Vol. III. Ap- 
pendix P. LVI. 


his regiment of horſe, and retired to the Court, were he was ſure of meeting with a 


Vork; and when the civil war broke out, he raiſed a regiment of horſe, and charged at 


He afterwards marched with Prince Rupert towards the North, and, in the way, finding 


'ral quarters, the foot entered the place, and made themſelves maſters of it, though with 
great difficulty and with great loſs. Many of the horſe officers, likewiſe, who had paſſed 
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It was not poſſible for a perſon of Lord Digby's diſpoſition long to continue quietly in 


fecret a manner in the night, that no notice was taken of his being there. Finding his 
Majeſty's affairs not to be in ſo proſperous a ſituation as he had expected, and conceiving that 
it was not yet proper for him to appear, he determined to return again to Holland, and 
to haſten a proviſion of arms and ammunition for the Royal Cauſe, He embarked in the 
ſame veſſel which had brought him to England; but the ſhip being purſued, he was 
taken in the fly-boat belonging to it, and was carried into Hull. So effectually had he 
diſguited himſelf, that his neareſt friends could not eafily have known him. He pretended 
to be a Frenchman, the language of which country he ſpoke excellently ; and he ap- 
peared to be ſo ſea- ſick, that he kept himſelf in the hole of the bark, till it arrived at 
the landing-place; and, in that time, he diſpoſed of ſuch papers as were not fit to be 
peruſed. When he came on ſhore, he ſo well counterfeited ſickneſs and want of health, 
that he obtained leave to be ſent, under a guard, to ſome obſcure corner, for repoſe. In 
this confinement he began ſeriouſly to reflect on the deſperateneſs of his condition. He 
did not think it poſſible for him to continue long concealed ; and, if he ſhould be diſ- 
covered, he knew that he was ſo odious, above all other men, to the Parliament, that 
his life would be in the greateſt danger. At'the ſame time, he was ſenfible that Sir 
John Hotham, the Governor of Hull, was his enemy, and that he was a man of a cove- 
tous, rough, and unfeeling diſpoſition. Nevertheleſs, he reſolved to diſcover himſelf 
to him. Accordingly, Lord Digby, in broken Engliſh, which might well have become 
any Frenchman, found means to make one of his guard underſtand, that he defired ro 
ſpeak privately with the Governor; and that he would reveal ſome ſecrets of the King's 
and Queen's to him, that would highly advance the public ſervice. Upon being in- 
troduced to Sir John Hotham, and taken to a private part of the room, he aſked, in 
Engliſh, * Whether he knew him?“ The other, ſurprized at the queſtion, told him, 
4% No.” Then,“ faid Lord Digby, © I ſhall try whether J know Sir John Hotham, 


Upon this he informed the Governor who he was, and that he hoped he was too much 


Sir John Hotham was ſo ſtruck with Lord Digby's greatneſs of mind, and with the com- 
pliment paid to himſelf, that, contrary to what might have been expected, both from his 
own nature, and the moſt powerful motives of intereſt and ambition, he told his Lord- 
ſhip, that ſince he had placed ſuch a confidence in him, he would not deceive his truſt ; 
and wiſhed him to conſider in what way, and under what pretence, he ſhould be ſet at 
liberty. At length it was agreed, that the Frenchman ſhould be openly ſent to York, as 
going upon a political buſineſs, with an aſſurance that he would return to Hull. In the 
converſations which, at this time, Lord Digby had with the Governor, he uſed every 
argument to perſuade him to engage in the King's ſervice; and it was upon ſome en- 
couragement of that kind, that an expedition which his Majeſty ſhortly after made to 
Beverley, was founded. To forward the defign, our enterprizing Nobleman returned 
to Hull in his old diſguiſe : but all his efforts to prevail upon Sir John Hotham to ſur- 
render the town were in vain. Sir John's ſon, and the principal officers, were devoted 
to Parliament, and new ſupplies of men were ſent into the place ; fo that the Governor 
either wanted the courage or the power to execute what he deſired (to). 
Affairs now drawing to an extremity, Lord Digby openly appeared with the King at 


the head of it in the battle of Edge-Hill, with as much courage as any man in the army. 


the cloſe in the city of Lichfield garrifoned by the Parliament's forces, and ſecured by 
a ſtrong wall and a mote, and the Prince reſolving to reduce it, the foot were ordered 


they were beaten off. Lord Digby, therefore, to encourage the officers of the horſe 
to make an attempt in another place, offered to go himſelf at the head of them ; and 
accordingly, led them through the mote to a different part of the wall, which was 
thought to be weaker. By this diverſion, the garriſon within being divided into ſeve- 


through the mote were killed, and the reſt repulſed. Lord Digby himſelf, being in the 
mud up to the middle, was ſhot through the thigh with a muſquet-bullet, and brought 
off with extraordinary hazard. In no long time he recovered of his wounds (x).“ 

Soon after this action, Lord Digby, not being treated with that reſpect by Prince 
Rupert which he promiſed himſelf, and which he thought was due to his merit, gave up 


very gracious reception. In the negotiations for a treaty of peace berween the King 
and the Parliament, which were carried on at Oxford, in the beginning of the Year 


3 | : 1043, 
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1643, his Lordſhip was excepted from pardon. Conſidering his influence with his Ma- 
ſty, this circumſtance may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, among other things, to have con- 
tributed to the unſucceſsfulneſs. of the pacification. Though Lord Digby quitted his 
regular connection with the royal army, his ardent ſpirit would not permit him totally to 
abſtain from military action. When the ſiege of Glouceſter had been raiſed, he joined 
the forces that were following the Earl of Eſſex, and was in an engagement at Auburne, 
where, in conſequence of the powder of a piſtol being ſhot in his face, it was appre- 
hended that he would have loſt both his eyes. He eſcaped the more immediate danger 
of the bullet, by i:s paſſing by, or dropping on the ground. On the next day, being 
the twentieth of September, 1643, was fought the battle of Newbury, in which Loid 
Falkland, one of the Secretaries of State, was ſlain; and, in a little time, Lord Digby 
was appointed the ſueceſſor to that office. He brought with him to it abilities ſuperior _ 
to thoſe of his predeceſſor; but not, we are afraid, the ſame purity and virtue. This 
appointment was ſpeedily followed by his having the honour of being elected High 
Steward of the Univerſity of Oxford, in the room of William Lord Say, who was dif- 
placed on account of his adherence to the Parliament (). Though Lord Digby exerted 126 — 
himſelf with great diligence in his new office, and was full of ſchemes for his Majeſty's Athen. Oxon. 
ſervice; he was not ſo happy as to be ſucceſsful in any of his enterprizes. ln Decem- r. 
ber, 164.3, he engaged in a project for a treaty between the King and the City of 

London; but a letter which he wrote to Sir Baſil Brooke on the ſubje& was intercept- 

ed (2); and, indeed, confidering the temper of. the metropolis, the whole ſcheme was CA. Pa Hiſt 
viſionary and groundleſs. N-xt year his Lordſhip was equally unſucceſsful in another p-12—14- 
of his attempts, which was ro prevail upon Major General Brown to betray Abingdon ; a 

ſervice that, from the vicinity of the town to Oxford, would have been highly accepta- 

ble to the Royal Party. The negotiation was Carried on, by meſſengers and letters, 

for ten weeks together; and great offers of preferment and reward were made to the 
General, if he would give up the place. By the advice of a friend, whom he con- 

ſulted, and whole advice was agreeable to his own opinion, Brown entertained the treaty, 

ſhewed a ſtrong dilpoſition to comply with Digby's propoſal, and, in the mean time, 

took care to get the works about the town put into a poſture of defence. So delighted 

was Lord Digby with the proſpe& before him, that he boaſted, that by his wit and 
eloquence he had prevailed over the //oodmonger, as he ſtiled the General, When, 
however, he inſiſted upon Abingdon's being ſurrendered on a particular day, Brown, 

having completed his works, gave his Lordſhip- a poſitive denial ; by which he was 

much diſappointed and enraged (a). When, in the year 1645, the Marquis of Mon- () Whitelock's 
troſe had obtained his ſplendid victories in Scotland, Lord Digby conceived the deſign at. 
of detaching the Scottiſh army in England from the parliamentary cauſe, and of engag- 188 
ing it to join with the King and the Marquis in ſuch a ſettlement of the national dif- 

ferences as ſhould be mutually agreed upon. For this purpoſe, he wrote, in the moſt 

earneſt manner, to the Earls of Leven and Calandar, and the other Commanders of the 

Scotch forces, urging every conſideration, with which his great abilities could ſupply 

him, to prevail upon them to concur in his ſcheme. Among other things, he promiſed 

an abſolute ſecurity ro Scotland in the matter of Religion. The principal letter never 

came to hand; but another, to the ſame effect, was tranſmitted by the Earl of Leven to 

the Parliament (b). A liitle before this tranſaction, which took place in the beginning (3) Clarendon's 
of October, Lord Digby was conltituted Lieutenant General of all the King's forces 3575: 
North of Trent; in which capacity he ſurprized, in the ſame month, near Ferry-bridge 19:2. 

in York(hire, four hundred of the parliamentary party, with their arms, and difcomfited 22A 
a regiment of horſe. This good fortune was of very ſhort duration. In a day or two p 7 75 
the royal forces under his Lordſhip's command were defeated ; and the Colonels Cornaby 

and Hutton, ſeveral officers, and forty others, were ſlain. The number of the priſoners 

Was ſtill greater; conſiſting of four Colonels, many inferior officers and private gentle- 

men, and between three and four hundred troopers. Lord Digby's coach, in which 

were the Counteſs of Nitheſdale and the King's Surgeon, was likewiſe taken; and in it 

were found various letters and papers, and, among the reſt, a letter to a Member of 

the Houſe of Commons, which occaſioned his expulſion. So important was this action 
deemed by the Parliament, that the meſſenger who brought the good news of it was re- 

warded with a preſent of forty pounds (c). What added to Lord Digby's diſtreſs was, () Collins's 
an irceconcileable difference between him and the greateſt part of the officers of the V VIII. 
army. In ſhort, he had been ſo unfortunate, both in his political and military enter- r-253- _ 
prizes, that, with the full approbation and conſent of his Royal Maſter, he was obliged — 
to retire from his Majeſty's immediate ſervice, though without giving up his office, as p. 177. 
one of the Secretaries of State. Upon this occaſion, he went over to Ireland, where 

the firſt thing he did was, to commit the Earl of Glamorgan to priſon. His reaſons for 

this meaſure were explained at large, in a letter which he wrote to Mr. Secretary 
appears, that high as Lord Digby ſtood in his Majeſty's confidence, he had not been Val. ul. "Ap- 
piivy to the King's ſecret tranſadions with Glamorgan (d). ; SAY ns Aon 
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A new ſcene now opened upon Lotd Digby. No ſooner was he arrived in Iretand 


than his former diſappointments and misfortunes were forgotten, and he believed that 


he was upon a ſtage where he ſhould act wonders, and unite all the divided affections, 
and all the diſtin& intereſts, in ſuch a manner as to render the whole of them ſubſervient 
to the King's ſervice, This, too, was at a time when the affairs of the Iriſh rebels, 
under the direction of the Popiſh Nuncio, were in a very flouriſhing ſituation, and the 


Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of Ormond, was almoſt entirely confined to the city of 


Dublin. The Prince of Wales had lately taken refuge in the iſſe of Scilly, which he 
found in a much weaker condition than he had apprehended. 
to the Marquis of Ormond, requeſting that a hundred men, with good officers, might 
Be ſent to him as a guard to his perſon. ' Lord Digby immediately conceived, that the 
Prince's preſence in Ireland would compoſe all the factions there, reduce the kingdom 
to his Majeſty's ſervice, and oblige the Pope's Nuncio, who was an enemy to the peace, 
to quit his ambitious deſigns. Nor was the Lord Lieutenant wholly averſe to the 
ſcheme ; but being ſenſible of the difficulties in which it was involved, he declined giving 
his poſitive advice upon the ſubject. Lord Digby, however, who always concluded that 
that was fit to be done which his firſt thoughts ſuggeſted, and who never doubted abvur 
the execution of. any thing which he once looked upon as proper to be attempted, em- 
barked for Scilly, with two frigates, which had been ſent with the fupply of officers and 
men that had been deſired; and he went with a full aſſurance that, by the ſtrength of 


his own reaſon alone, he ſhould be able to prevail upon the Prince of Wales, and the 
Council which attended him, to repair to Dublin. 


But when the veſſels arrived at Scilly, 
the Prince had tranſported himſelf to Jerſey, as a place of greater ſecurity and aceommo- 


dation. To this iſland, therefore, Lord Digby failed as ſpeedily as poſſible, and loſt no 
time in acquainting his Highneſs with the happy ſtate and condition of Ireland. The 
peace, he ſaid, was concluded, and twelve thouſand men were ready to embark for 
England; and ſuch. were the zeal and affection of the Lord Lieutenant, that, on the 


| Prince's repairing to Ireland, he would find the whole kingdom devoted to his ſervice. 
On theſe confiderations, Lord Digby urged his Highneſs, without farther deliberation, 


to put himſelf on board the frigates, which, he faid were excellent ſailers, and fit for 
his ſecure tranſportation. The Prince replied, that the propoſal was of too important a 
nature to admit of ſo haſty a reſolution ; that the Queen had required him to retire to 
Paris; and that, though he had ſent to excuſe his not giving a ready obedience to her 
commands, it would, be unbecoming in him to remove from Jerſey without waiting for 
the return of the meſſengers ; beſide which, it would be highly proper to defer the mat- 
ter till ſome accounts were received from the King. This reaſonable anſwer was not at 
all ſatisfactory to Lord Digby, who was fo ardent in the proſecution of his ſcheme, that 
he endeavoured to perſuade one of the Prince's privy-council, with whom he had a par- 
ticular friendſhip, to join with him in carrying-his Highneſs to Ireland, even without 
and againſt his conſent. Having failed in this attempt, he immediately formed another 
determination, which was to go over to France. He did not in the leaſt queſtion but 
that he ſhould convert the Queen from the deſign of ſending for her ſon to Paris, and 
eaſily obtain her approbation of his repairing to Ireland. His Lordfhip was equally con- 
fident, that with her Majeſty's aſſiſtance, and, by his own dexterity, he ſhould be able 
to procure ſuch a ſupply of money from the French Government, as would add greatly 
to his own reputation, and render him the moſt welcome man alive. to the Marquis of 
Ormond. Tranſported with this imagination, he departed from Jerſey, leaving at the fame 


He applied, therefore, 


time his two ſhips and his ſoldiers, together with half a dozen gentlemen of quality, 


who, truſting to his promiſes, had accompanied him from Ireland, without one penny of 
money to ſubſiſt upon during his abſence (e). | 

As ſoon as Lord Digby came to Paris, and had viſited the 2 whom he found 
reſolutely bent to have the Prince her ſon immediately with her, he waited upon Car- 
dinal Mazarine. The Cardinal, who was no ſtranger to his Lordſhip's diſpoſition and 
character, treated him with every poſſible demonſtration of reſpect; paid the higheſt 
compliments to his abilities and actions; enlarged upon the inclination of the French 
Government to aſſiſt the King of England, eſpecially with'regard to Ireland; promiſed a 
ſupply of money for that purpoſe; and repreſented, that, as France was going to take 
ſo decided a part in favour of the Engliſh and Iriſh-Royaliſts, it was neceſſary that the 
Prince of Wales ſhould reſide in that kingdom. To this opinion Lord Digby became an 
immediate convert, and, with his uſual alacrity, engaged to bring over thegwhole coun- 
cil at Jerſey to the ſame opinion. Before he went to that iſland, he obtained from the 
Cardinal ſix thouſand piſtoles, which, though it was a ſum of money far inferior to what 
he expected, provided well for his own occalions. By the time that he had paſſed 
through Jerſey, and landed at Dublin, the piſtoles were ſo much reduced, that the Lord 
Lieutenant never received one thouſand of them towards the ſupport of his Majeſty's 
affairs. 8 

When Lord Digby came to Ireland, he found the whole treaty of peace diſavowed 
and broken by the Iriſh rebels under the Nuncio, who had been declared both their 
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General at land, and their Admiral at ſea. Here was a new field for action, into which 


Lord Digby entered with an ardour not attended with diſcretion, Upon very little encou - 


ragement, or ſecurity for his own perſon, he made a, journey to the Nuncio, by whoin 
he was received and entertained with rudeneſs. It was with difficulty and hazard that he 
made his way back again to Dublia, where he amuſed. himſelf, for a time, with many 
ſchemes for uniting parties, and dividing the Iriſh among themſelves. At laſt he plainly 
diſcovered that there was no way left to preſerve Ireland from being irrecoverably loſt 
to the Crown, but by putting it into the Panda of the Parliament. When, therefore, 
the parliamentary Commiſſioners arrived to receive it, Lord Digby tranſported himſelf to 
France, where he immediately got involved in ſeveral quarrels with his countrymen, 
upon the account of what had formerly paſſed in England. In every diſpute he was 
ready, without ſcruple, to anſwer with his ſword in bis hand; for his conrage always 
faithfully ſeconded him in all his deſigns. Theſe conteſts being ended, he repaired again 
to his new friend the Cardinal, who did not receive him with the ſame marks of regard 
and eſteem which he had formerly. done ; but treated him as a man who propoſed to live 
upon the country. Nevertheleſs, the Cardinal gave him very good words, promiſed bim 
ſome command in the army, and furniſhed him with a ſmall ſupply for his preſent ſub- 
fiſtence, Nor did Lord Digby find a better reception from, thoſe of whom he expected 
to be admitted as a full ſharer in all they enjoyed. Theſe mortifications would have 
broken moſt other men's ſpirits ; but in his Lordſhip they only excited ſome temporary 


fits of indignation, without working in the leaſt degree upon the vigour of his mind (/). 8— 
The ſeveral circumſtances which we have now recorded, without an exact ſpecification of p. l-. 


their dates, occurred in the years 1646, 1647, 1648. When the melancholy cataſtrophe 
of the death of King Charles the Firſt took place, Lord Digby wrote a letter to Charles 
the Second, which every reader will pronounce to be admirable in point of compoſition. 


It was as follows: | | 


c MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY, 


& J ſhall not preſume to ſay any thing to you by way of conſolation in the deplor- 
ec able ſubje& of your deceaſed Royal Father, my gracious Maſter ; being perſuaded, 
ce that when it pleaſes Gop to viſit Kings and Princes with afflictions of ſo high and ex- 
& traordinary a nature, he doth at the ſame time adminiſter unto them ſentiments and 
« conſiderations for the noble and virtuous ſupporting them, beyond what vulgar thoughts 
© can comprehend, much leſs ſuggeſt. I ſhall only here by this letter (ſince 1 am diſ- 
te abled to do it perſonally) caſt myſelf at your Majeſty's feet, with the faithful tender 
* of my moſt humble duty and ſervice, in the ſame zeal, fidelity, and affection, where» 
« with I have continued to ſerve your Royal Father, improved, if it be poſſible, not 
* only by a greater deteſtation of your enemies, but alſo by the love and veneration 
* which I have to your Majeſty's Perſon; for having transferred all the devotion I had 
* to him to your Majeſty, as his Succeſſor, and equally my Sovereign, I find great 
© matter of improvement to it from your Majeſty's perſonal and princely virtues. 
„Sig, I have no deſign nor pretenſion but to ſerve you in what ſphere you ſhall 
think me capable of doing it; and if in none, then ſtill with my prayers. In the 
* mean time, till your Majeſty's commands ſhall direct me otherwiſe, I do apply myſelf 
« in this ſtate to thoſe ways that J hope may lay ſome ſolid foundation for your ſervice 
„ hereafter ; it being impofhible to fink into my thoughts, that the incomparable paſſion 
* have for your ſervice and intereſt can always continue eſfectleſs; but that Gop will 
* one day bleſs me with ſome means of expreſſing to your Majeſty more conſiderably 
4 than by protcſtations, the inviolable devotion wherewith I am, 


« Your Majeſty's moſt humble, 
« St, Germains, 


„ March , 1648-9. “ and moſt faithful ſubje& and ſervant (g).“ 


At this time thoſe civil commotions ſubſiſted in France ta which the name hath uſually 
been given of The War of the Frondeurs ; and Lord Digby ſought an occafion from them 
of railing himſelf io a higher degree of conſideration than that with which he had lately 
been treated. Having with difficulty procured a horſe, he entered as a volunteer among 
the King's forces; and on that very day, when the contending armies were drawn up at 
a ſmall diſſ ance from each other, a perſon from the oppoſite ſide; advanced out of his 
ranks in a bravado, to exchange a piſtol (as the phraſe is) with any ſingle man who 
ſhould be willing to encounter him. Upon this his Lordſhip, without ſpeaking a ward, 
moved his horſe leiſurely towards the champion, who ſeemed to ſtand ſtill and expect 
him; but who, in fact, dexterouſly retired ſo near to his troops, that before Lord Digby 
could advance to the attack, the whole front of the ſquadron diſcharged all rheir car- 
bines upon him, whilſt the other retreated to his place. By this diſhonourable proceed- 
ing his Lordſhip received a ſhot in the thigh, with a brace of bullets ; and, though he 


ſtill kept his ſcat, it was with difficulty that * gat back to his own fide, An action fo 
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fidence. At the ſame time, he was ready for the boldeſt undertakings; in which, if he 


3 upon him their fortunes were made. This expectation was encouraged by 
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gallant, and which was performed in the preſerice of the King of France, the Cardinal 
Mazarine, and the Prince of Condé, occaſioned all men to enquire who the Gentleman 
Was; and few knew more than that he was an Engliſhman. His name, however, was 
quickly publiſhed, and directions were given för his accommodation and recovery, and for 
his being treated with every degree of reſpect and regard. By this accident Lord Digby 
made another glorious flight into the world; for as ſoon as he was recovered of his 
wounds, and went to make his acknowledgments to the King and the Cardinal, he met 
with a moſt gracious reception, and was ſpeedily poſſeſſed of an honourable command 
of horſe, with ſuch liberal appointments as rendered his ſituation not only eaſy but af- 
flaent. The Cardinal took all occafions to do him honour, and he well underſtood how 
to cultivate his Eminency's favourable inclinations (>). | 

If Lord Digby had been born to be happy, vr if he had been of a diſpoſition wiſely to 
improve the approaches of good fortune, nothing could have obſtrufted his aſcent to any 
height which he could reaſonably propoſe. He was the diſconrſe of the whole Court, 
and had drawn the eyes of all men upon him. His quality, his education, the handſome- 
neſs of his perſon, the beauty of his countenance, his alacrity and courage in action 
againſt the enemy, the ſoftneſs and civility of his manners, his profound knowledge in 
all kinds of learning, and in all languages, in the manifeſtation of which he enlarged 
or reſtrained himſelf as circumſtances directed, rendered him univerſally acceptable. 
The firſt troop of horſe, which he commanded, confiſted moſtly of Engliſh, who re- 
ſorted to him in as great numbers as he could wiſh, and who thought that by their de- 


m without any meaſure of diſcretion. Hence they congratulated themſelves on the 
great bleſſing that had befallen them, in having committed their fate into the hands of 
a perſon who could ſo eaſily provide for them, and who was reſolved ro do it in the 
molt ample manner; and they celebrated him in all places as the wonder of the world: 
Lord Digby, on his part, was equally extravagant. in their praiſe. He repreſented 
them as brave men, and excellent officers, who, though they had the choice of all 
Places and preferments, had determined, out of the mere love and eſteem for his per- 
fon, to grow up alone under his ſhadow, and to wait with patience and induſtry for the 
opportunities of promotion. But patience and induſtry were virtues with which neither 
of them were acquainted. They had ſuch confidence in his promiſes, as to expect the 
moſt ſpeedy accompliſhment of them; and in that expectation they ran into expences 
by which they were greatly embarraſſed. He, on the other hand, had ſuppoſed that they 
would never be weaty of preſerving a dilintereſted attachment to him. In a little time, 
all this union was broken. The Engliſh Gentlemen abandoned him, as a perſon who 
promiſed largely, lightly, and unreaſonably, and who, even if it had been in his power, 
would not have performed his engagements ; and he was ſo far from being mortified at 
their forſaking him, that he felicitated himſelf on being delivered from a ſet of impor- 
DO and inſatiable dependents who only obſtructed the progreſs of his own good 

ortune. 

When Lord Digby made his firſt cornet for his troop, his impreſs was an oſtrich, 
Which was his own creſt, and in its mouth was a piece of iron, under which were theſe 
words, Ferro vivendum eft tibi, quid Præſtantia Pluma? Herein he alluded to what was 
ſuppoſed to be the nature of the oſtrich, to live upon iron, without any benefit from the 
beauty of her feathers ; and he meant to expreſs, that he was now obliged to have re- 
courſe to the ſword fot his ſubſiſtence, without depending upon the excellence of his 
pen. The ingenuity and acuteneſs of this device added to fis reputation, even when his 
reputation was at the higheſt (i). f 

Whilſt the civil wars of France continued, Lord Digby grew into ſuch credit, both 
with the French King and the Cardinal, that he was admitted into their moſt ſecret con- 


ſucceeded, he never forgot his ſucceſs; and if he failed, he never remembered his failure; 
but was always prepared for any new enterprize. Indeed, the changes he met with, 
and the happy termination of ſome of his actions, were ſufficient to have worked upon 
a leſs ſanguine diſpoſition. | | F 
So long as Charles the Firſt lived, Lord Digby continued to ſuſtain the character of 
Secretary of State, though from the year 1645 little or no duty had been attached to the 
office. Upon the deceaſe of that Monarch, ſeveral of Charles the Second's Counſellors 
wiſhed that his Lordſhip might be treated with particular reſpect, as a man who liad be- 
haved himſelf faithfully and fignally in the ſervice of his Majeſty's father, and who like- 
wiſe was of ſuch rank and quality as had ſeldom received diminution upon the ſucceſſion 
of the Crown. But to this the yourig King was extremely averſe. Some of the infe- 
rior people about him had made it their buſineſs to give him a bad impreſſion of Lord 
Digby, and had repreſented, that, as he was the moſt obnoxious perſon in England, 
his Majeſty could not do a more unpopular thing than to treat him with attention and 
regard. Such was the effect of theſe inſinuations, that Charles had conceived a ſtrong 
averſion to his Lordfbip z ſo that when he attended to pay his duty to his new LING 
"IT. | | a 
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he was received with no degree of grace, and admitted to no kind of conſultation. He 
retired, therefore, to his command in the army; and though hie felt with indignation «he 
treatment he had met with, he ſpeedily conſoled himſelf with the reflection, that he had 
diſcharged his obligations by making an bverture of his ſervice, and that the rejection of 
it was advantageous to him, as he could now proſecute his fortune in a way that was far 
more likely to be accompanied with ſucceſs. However, in the courſe of two or three 
years, by his own pure addrefs and dexterity, he recovered ſo much credit with Charles 
the Second as to be greatly in his favour ; one ſtrong evidence of which was his being 
created Knight of the Garter, upon the deceaſe of his father the Earl of Briſtol. This 
circumſtance, conſidering the exiled and low ſtate of the Engliſh monarch, might ſeem 
to be of little importance, but it had its weight in adding to his reputation at the French 
Court; nor was his new title; to which he regularly ſucceeded, wholly without its in- 
fluence in a country, where, at that time, and long after, the higheſt regard was paid 
to the diſtinctions of Nobility. _ 7 FFT | by 
The commands of the Earl of Briſtol in the army of France grew to be ſo conſiderable, 
not only in point of honour, but of profit, the paſſes and licences from the Rivers to 
Paris being under his control, that it was concluded by all men that he would raiſe a 
large eſtate to himſelf : and this was the more naturally to be expected, as he never dif- 
penſed with, or remitted the leaſt ſum which he could exact; never was at any expence 
in eating or drinking, or in the maintenance of an equipage ; never exerciſed his bounty 
towards friend, ſervant, or dependantz and never diſplayed his charity towards perſons 
in diſtreſs. But, notwithſtanding all this, he was always without money. Nor was he 
merely without money : he was, even without thoſe ſupplies of linen and cloaths which are 
uſually poſſeſſed by people of far inferior condition. There are two vices for the ſupport 
of which the largeſt wealth is often found unequal, and of theſe he was guilty ; gaming 
and an attachment to women. He was particularly engaged in a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
amours. When he was in the purſuit of any lady, he would admire and extol her beyond 
what poetry had ever invented, and then would grieve and lament, and bewail his own 
want of merit, even in tears, at his miſtreſs's feet. To effect his deſign, he would make 
all the promiſes and vows imaginable, and would procure letters, giving an account that 
his wife was ſo deſperately ill that ſhe could not be cured, or ſurvive above two or three 
months; and upon the ſtrength of this pretended information, he would proceed to 
offers and promiſes of marriage with as much importunity as if the certainry of comple- 
ting them were at hand. As ſoon as ſucceſs, or want of ſucceſs, had put an end to or 
allayed the fervour of his addreſſes, he was equally. ardent in ſome new intrigue, and 
would act as extravagant exploits as are related in extravagant romances. One of his 
adventures excired the general laughter of the Court. Whilſt he was a votary to a Lady 
of noble extraction and incomparable beauty in Paris, it happened that a young Abbot 
frequented the ſame houſe, who, finding his preſence leſs agreeable than he had formerly 
thought it to have been, uſed ſome expreſſions by which ſhe was diſobliged, and of whick 
ſhe complained to many perſons of quality who L. her company. Lord Briſtol, 
having gained information of the place where the Abbot was, and of a journey which 
was intended by him, ordered an officer whom he could truſt to march with ſome horſe, 
and take him priſoner. This being done, his Lordſhip ſent the Abbot to the Lady with 
a letter, declaripg, that if he did not make an entire and full ſatisfaction to her for his 
miſcarriage, he had appointed the guard to bring him back to him, and he ſhould there- 
upon do ſuch farther juſtice as was proper. The Lady was extremely ſurprized and 
offended at the reparation provided for her; cauſed the Abbot to be immediately diſ- 
miſſed, without ſeeing him; and ſignified her defire to the officer that his ſuperior would 
meddle no more with her intereſt, or concern himſelf in any thing that related to her 
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than ever to the ſtimulations of ambition. When, in the protraction of the civil commo- 8 
tions of France, Cardinal Mazarine was obliged to quit the kingdom, and to retire to 
Cologn, he commended Lord Briſtol to the Queen, as a perſon in whom ſhe might con- 
fide, and- who would be faithful to the Cardinal's intereſts. Even the ſagacity of an old 
ſtateſman was in this inſtance deceived. The Earl of Briſtol's bold imagination ſuggeſted 
to him the hopes of ſupplanting Mazarine, and of ſucceeding to the office of the premier 
miniſter in France. Accordingly, he was not only well faricked with the clamour which 
was raiſed againſt the Cardinal's return to that country, but openly took upon himſelf 
to adviſe the Queen not to be ſolicitous for it, as being a meaſure which it was impoſſible 
for her to accompliſh, and the very deſiring of which would expoſe her own perſonal 
ſecurity to danger. Her Majeſty received the Earl of Briſtol's advice with ſeeming 
_ complacency, but ,took care to advertiſe Mazarine of his friend's eonduct. When, 
therefore, the Cardinal was brought back to Paris, as he not long after was, in triumph, 
it was contrived to ſend Lord Briſtol to Italy, on an enterprize in which it was not meant 
that he ſhould be ſucceſsful. On his returning from the expedition, Mazarine treated 
him with many compliments, and gave him a ſupply of money, which; however, was 
| k nat 
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not equal to the juſt demands of his appointments. But at the ſame time, he was caſhiered 
from all his commands in the French ſer vice, ordered to depart from the Kingd m, and 
forbidden to return tchither again. The reputation he left behind him was that of being 
a very extraordinary perſon, who was wonderfully qualified for ſpeculation, but who was 
ſomewhat' defective in reducing his ſpeculations into practice. | 
22 ; | Magnis tamen excidit auſis (/). 
> 4 The Earl of Briſtol was now laid under the neceſſity of ſeeking his fortune in another 
quarter. 'The firſt thing which he did was to repair to Bruges, where Charles the Second 
then reſided. Here he declared that he had brought enough with him to ſupport him 
for a year; which was four times more wealth than any perſon about his Majeſty could 
pretend to poſſeſs. However, in leſs than fix weeks he had ſpent all the money with 
which he had been provided, and therefore it was abſolutely neceffary to beſtir himſelf 
for a ſpeedy ſupply. His only reſource was to enter into the ſervice of the King of 
Spain's army in the Netherlands, and to this there appeared to be many obſtructions. 
He was, indeed, perfect maſter of the Spaniſh language; but the gaiety of his diſpoſi- 
—- tion and the freedom of his manners were very oppoſite to the gravity of that nation. 
Beſides this, Don Alonzo de Cardinas, who was in principal truſt about Don Juan, 
the chief Governor of the Low Countries, and who had refided ſeveral years in Eng- 
land, was well acquainted with the mercurial temper and the unſteady conduct of the 
Earl of Briſtol. But what moſt of all ſeemed to militate againſt his promotion was, that, 
a year or two before, he had commanded- a party of Horſe and Dragoons in a Winter 
expedition againſt Flanders, which, for plunder and every ſpecies of rapine, and for the 
unneceſſary conflagration of many Villages and Towns, had exceeded any enterprize 
that had been undertaken during the war, fo that his name had been rendered peculiarly 
odious by lampoons and ſongs through the whole province. Nevertheleſs, theſe circum- 
| ances, to which was added the extreme poverty of the Spaniſh Court and army at that time, 
wrought in him not the leaſt degree of diſcouragement. Without any advantage or 
credit but the ſtrength of his own genius, without carrying or deſiring a recommenda- 
tion from Charles the Second, he directed his journey to the place where Don Juan lay 
with his forces. At firſt the Earl of Briſtol was received with coldneſs and reſerve, as a 
man againſt whom it behoved the Spaniards to be much upon their guard. In the mean 
time, with his accuſtomed vivacity, he entered into converſation with the principal 
officers of the army, and with the miniſters of ſtate, adapting his diſcourſe to them in 
the manner that was exactly ſuited to their different tempers and humours. So accept- 
able, in a few days, did he become to all kinds of perſons, that he was univerſally 
ſpoken of as a very fine gentleman, and a man of extraordinary parts. Nay, Don Juan 
himſelf was well pleaſed to ſee him frequently, and eſpecially at the ſeaſon of leiſure; 
at meals for inſtance, and in the hours of the evening. That Prince had fine natural 
parts, had been converfant in various branches of polite learning, and had a much 
larger acquaintance with books than was uſual with the grandees of his own nation. The 
people of quality about him were greatly inferior to him in theſe reſpects; ſo that he 
was highly delighted with the opportunity of exerciſing his talents in converſation with a 
perſon of ſuch univerſal literature as the Earl of Briſtol. Don Juan, while in Italy, had 
acquired a taſte for Judicial aſtrology, and Lord Briſtol was an adept in the ſame ſcience ; 
m which borh of them placed a greater degree of credit than they would have been - 
willing openly to acknowledge, By this conformity of taſtes in literary purſuits, the 
Earl grew every day more and more into the Prince's favour. When his - Lordſhip had 
thus excited a high opinion of his abilities and talents, his next work was to diſplay his 
intereſt, and the power he had of rendering himſelf eminently uſeful to the Spaniards. 
There were many regiments in the French army, which conſiſted entirely, both officers 
and ſoldiers, of Iriſh ; ſome of whom, during Charles the Second's reſidence at Paris, 
had withdrawn themſelves from the Spaniſh ſervice, declaring that they would always 
ſerve their own King, or in ſuch places as he ſhonld require them. Theſe were now as 
ready to leave the crown of France, and to engage for the Spaniard in Flanders ; and to 
this they were the more diſpoſed from a general and well-grounded rumour, that the 
Duke of York was going to quit the French dominions, and to repair to his royal bro- 
thers, the King and the Duke of Gloceſter, in the Netherlands. At this time the French 
were in poſſeſhon of a ſtrong garriſon at St. Gillen, a few miles from Bruſſels, under the 
command of Marſhal Schomberg, who had: taken care to fortify the place in fuch a 
manner that it was very difficult of attack; fo that it was a thorn in the fide of Flanders, 
and exceedingly diſcommoded all the Spaniſh affairs. It was of the utmoſt conſequence 
to Don Juan to reduce the Fort, and he had made ſeveral attempts to that purpoſe, but 
entirely without ſucceſs. Recourſe, therefore, was had ro a private negotiation with 
the officers and ſoldiers of the garriſon, who were moſt of them Iriſh ; and the Earl of 
Briſtol was the principal agent in conduRting the buſineſs; in which he was ſo profperous 
that Marſhal Schomberg was compelled, by the mutinous - diſpoſition of his forces, to 
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treat with Don Juan for the ſurrender of the town; and conditions being agreed upon, 
he marched out with all thoſe who were inclined to follow him, much the larger part 
entering into the army of the Spaniards. By his dexterity in this affair Lord Briſtol 
acquired great reputation, and was very liberally rewarded. He now confidered himſelf 
as ſettled in the ſervice of the Spaniſh crown, and in the particular affection of Don 
Juan, of which he made daily uſe. One purpoſe to which he applied it was to propoſe to 
Charles the Second his being reſtored to the character of Secretary of State; and Charles 
was induced, by the Earl of Briſtol's diſplay of the power which he ſhould have to ſerve 
him, to 4 with his requeſt. The office was at this period altogether needleſs; 
Mr. Secretary Nicholas, who was then with the King, being equal, and more than 
equal, to all the buſineſs that was neceſſary to be tranſacted. Indeed, it was not intended 
that Lord Briſtol ſhould take an active part in the employment. He only wiſhed for the 
title, and it was no more than a title which he hoped to obtain; for he did not believe 
that it would ever come to be an office in England. At that time he deſpaired of the 
King's being ever reſtored to his dominions ; and therefore he modeled all his defigns to 
the view of living in a good condition abroad (mM). | | on ns, 
Hitherto the Earl of Briſtol had adhered to the Proteitant religion, and had ably p- Ixiy=lxyiii, 
reſiſted all the attempts which were made in France to convert him to the Catholic faith. 
But he now found that he muſt adapt his conduct to another meridian. The temper 
which had done him no harm in France would be prejudicial to him in Flanders. In that 
bigoted country it was not ſufficient for à man to be a Chriſtian, unleſs he was likewiſe 
a Catholic. Lord Briſtol had never entertained any ſtrong expectations of the King's 
Reſtoration z and at this time that event ſeemed to be rendered entirely hopeleſs by the 
defeat of Sir George Booth and his adherents. It was to the Spaniards, therefore, that 
his Lordſhip could now only look for ſupport and promotion; and, whillt he continued 
a Proteſtant, he knew that many obſtructions would lie in the way of his advancement, 
It was his charafter through life never to be long in ſuſpence, either in forming his 
ſchemes, or in carrying them into execution. He had then a daughter reſiding at Ghent, 
with the Lady Abbeſs of the Engliſh monaſtery. To this place, therefore, he repaired, 
and, pretendirig to be taken Extremely ill, ſent for Phyficians, ,deſcribed his caſe to 
them, and begged them to apply rhe proper remedies, In the mean white, the Lady 
Abbeſs adminiſtered her ſpiritual conſolations ; to perform which the more effectually, 
ſhe called in the affiſtance of Father Courtney, the Provincial of the Engliſh Jeſuits ; 
and by their joint efforts the ſcruples of the Earl of Briſtol were removed, and he was 
reconciled to the Church of Rome. Courtney, indeed, was far inferior to the Earl in 
point of abilities; but his Lordſhip was apparently reduced to ſo low a ſtate by his diſ- 
order, that he was not able to withſtand the arguments of the Provincial, When this 
farce, which was tranſacted in great ſecrecy, was over, the Earl of Briſtol ſent to the 
Marquis of Ormond and Sir Edward Hyde, the only two friends who had till maintained 
their regard for him, earneſtly intreating them to pay him a viſit at Ghent, his health 
being ſtill very doubtful, and he having ſomething to impart to them of the laſt impor- 
tance, It was only in the power of the former to take the journey. When the Mar- 
quis arrived at Ghent, Lord Briſtol expatiated at large on the riſe and progreſs of his 
diſeaſe, the religious doubts with which he had been previouſly diſturbed, the ſatisfac- 
tion he had received from the Jeſuit's reaſonings, and the tranquillity of mind that had 
ſucceeded his converſion. He added his defire, that the whole affair might be candidly 
relared to his Majeſty, and that a generous interpretation might be put upon his conduct. 
What he had principally in view, was to retain the character of Secretary of State. But 
to this the King, with the concurrence of his Council, would by no means agree. Sir 
Edward Hyde, who was more ſurprized at the Earl's change of Religion than any other 
rr was ordered to forbid his appearing for the future ar the Board, and to demand 
rom him the ſignet of his office ; with which order he immediately complied. 

It was with no ſmall degree of mortification that the Earl of Briſtol was obliged to 
OY up his character as Secretary of State to Charles the Second. He did not think that 
the King, in the condition of dependence to which his Majeſty was reduced, would venture 
to diſmiſs him from his office becauſe he became a Catholic ; and he imagined that he 
ſhould be the medium through which all favours to the Engliſh Royaliſts would be con- 
veyed. In both. reſpects he was diſappointed ; and he was particularly diſappointed 
with regard to the good fruits of preferment which he expected from Spain, in conſe- 
quence of his converſion.” Afﬀeet the firſt congratulations tor bis becoming a Chriſtian 
(as it was called), and which for a few days were liberally paid, he found no ſunſhine 
from the change of his climate. No proffer of place or of penſion came from Madrid; 
nor did the Pope, to whom he had made an early communication of his forrow for, and 
renunciation of his former herefy, return him the high compliments he looked for ; 
but only ſent him the cold and cuſtomary exhortation : Tu converſus converie fratres 
tu0s : Thou being converted, convert thy brethren.” Even Don Juan's countenance 
was ſo far from being peculiarly gracious to him, that in truth it was more reſerved 
than before; to which the Marquis of Carracina, and eſpecially Don Alonzo de Cardinas 
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had contributed; for, from a jealouſy of the Earl of Briſtol's influence with the chief 
Governor, they had tranſmitted ſuch an unfavourable repreſentation of his Lordſhip to 
the Spaniſh Court, that the Prince received a reproof for the attention which he had 
ſhewn him. From another circumſtance it appeared with how little eſteem he was re- 
garded at Madrid. When the treaty between the two Crowns of France and Spain was 
appointed to be held at Fontarabia, and was to be conducted by Don Louis de Haro 
on the one ſide, and Cardinal Mazarine on the other, Don Louis, who was well-diſpoſed 
to Charles the Second's intereſt, wiſhed his Majeſty to be preſent at the negotiation ; bur, 
at the ſame time, adviſed him to come with as ſmall a train as poſſible, and by no means 
to bring with him the Earl of Briſtol, The advice would probably have wholly been 
complied with, if the Cardinal would have granted to the King a ſafe conduct for his 
paſling through France; but this he expreſsly refuſed, and as expreſsly diſſuaded his 
going to the treaty. Charles, however, being determined upon the journey, and being 
at the ſame time obliged to make it in the moſt ſecret manner, it became neceſſary to 
have the attendance of the Earl of Briſtol, on account of his being perfectly acquainted 
with the bye-roads of the country; nor was his Majeſty in himſelf diſpleaſed with having 
ſo pleaſant a companion. | | 

During the courſe of the expedition, the King was contented to ſee as many conſider- 
able places as were within any diſtance of the ways through which he was to paſs ; and 
the Earl, being ſole conductor, led him ſo far about, that the negotiations were nearly 
concluded, before he arrived at the borders. A general report was likewiſe ſpread, that 
the treaty was actually at an end, and that Don Louis de Haro had returned to Madrid. 
Upon the ſtrength of this intelligence, though the Marquis of Ormond had been ſent 
directly to Fontarabia to know the truth, Lord Briſtol perſuaded the King, without wait- 
ing for the Marquis's return, that he ought to make all poſſible haſte to Madrid, and fo 
far prevailed, that they proceeded to Saragoſa, in the kingdom of Arragon. Here they 
received clear information that Don Louis was {till at the place of negotiation ; and the 
next day an expreſs came from the Marquis of Ormond and Henry Bennet, urging his 
Majeſty to repair with the utmoſt ſpeed to Fontarabia, and repreſenting the injury 
which his affairs had ſuſtained by the delay that had hitherto occurred. As for the 
Earl of Briſtol, notwithſtanding the prejudice which Don Louis had conceived againſt 
him, he found means, by his dexterity and addreſs, to work himſelf into the good opi- 
nion and favour of that Stateſman, and had encouragement to go to Madrid, where he 
was well received by the Spaniſh Monarch, and ſupplied with at leaſt two or three thou- 
{and pounds ſterling. Being thus liberally treated, he reſided in Spain till the great 
change of affairs took place in England (z). | 

Upon the Reſtoration of King Charles the Second, the Earl of Briſtol returned to his 
own country; and, having been elected a Knight of the Garter at the time before- 
mentioned, he was inſtalled, at Windſor, with various other noblemen, in April, 1661 
(0. His Lordſhip now found the inconvenience ariſing from his having embraced the 
Roman Catholic Religion, which precluded him from being appointed of the Privy Coun- 
cil, or raiſed to any of the high Offices of State. Nevertheleſs, he flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of having a great ſhare in the management of foreign affairs, and that, 
upon account of his experience, he ſhould be conſulted in all matters of that kind. This 
not being the caſe, he was filled with indignation, and was particularly offended with the 
Earl of Clarendon, whom he conſidered as the principal obſtruction to his power and 
influence. A friendſhip had long ſubſiſted between them; but it had been interrupted 
by the Earl of Briſtol's converſion to Popery, and was never afterwards ſincerely re- 
newed, though they continued to maintain the external offices of civility. The light in 
which Lotd Briſtol now choſe to be regarded was, that of being wholly devoted to the 
intereſt of Spain, and he entered into a very cloſe connection with Baron de Batteville, 
the Embaſſador from that country. When, therefore, he heard of the negotiations for 
the marriage of Charles the Second with the Infanta of Portugal, he united with the 
Embaſlador in uſing his utmoſt efforts to obſtruct the match. Accordingly, he repre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, that the Infanta was too old for him ; that ſhe was deformed in 
her perſon ; that ſhe had many diſeaſes ; and that ſhe was incapable of bearing children. 
He added, that ſuch a cloſe alliance with Portugal might involve England in a war with 
Spain: and he expatiated largely on the beauty, accompliſhments, and perfection, of 
two Italian Ladies of the Houſe of Medici ; with regard to each of whom, he ſaid the 
King might have his choice ; together with a fortune from the Spaniſh monarch equal 
to his expectations from the other connection. Theſe repreſentations had ſuch an effect 
upon the mind of Charles the Second, that he immediately grew cold to the Portugueſe 
match. Nay, he went ſo far as to commiſſion the Earl of Briſtol to undertake a private 
journey to Italy, in order to judge concerning the perſons and merits of the ladies in 
queſtion (p), and to report which of them would be the moſt deſirable object of his 
Majeſty's choice. All this while the King had gone too far in the treaty with Portugal 


ſent to negotiate to retreat with honour. At the inſtance, therefore, of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
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and others of his Privy Counſellors, he gave up the Italian project, and concluded his 
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marriage with the Infanta. The Earl of Briſtol, having thus taken his journey in 
vain, and being totally diſappointed in his operations, was inflamed with ſo much re- 
ſentment againſt the Chancellor, that, from that time, he became his open and de- 
clared enemy (9). | 92 | N 
Another circumſtance which ſtill farther added to the rupture between the Earls of r 
Briſtol and Clarendon, was the conduct of the former with relation to the Bill for re- Ciend. 


ſtoring the Biſhops to their ſeats in Parliament. This bill had originated in the Houſe 
of Commons. When, however, it was carried up to the Houſe of Peers, and all men 
expected that it would find a general concurrence, it met with ſome obſtruction; 
which produced the diſcovery of an intrigue, that had not been ſuſpected. ' The au- 
thor of this intrigue was the Earl of Briſtol, He went to the King, and informed his 
Majeſty, “that if the Bill ſhould ſpeedily paſs, it would abſolutely deprive the Catho- 
« lics of all thoſe graces and indulgences which he intended to them; for that the Biſhops, 
« when they ſhould fit in the Houſe, whatever their own opinions or inclinations were, 

would find themſelves obliged, that they might preſerve their reputation with the 
people, to contradict and oppoſe whatever ſhould look like favour and connivance 
towards the Catholics : and therefore, if his Majeſty continued his former generous 
inclinations towards the Roman Catholics he muſt put ſome ſtop (even for the Bi- 
ſhops own ſakes) to the paſſing that bill, till the other ſhould be more advanced, 
« which he ſuppoſed might ſhortly be done,” there having already ſome overtures 
been made to that purpoſe, and a Committee appointed in the Houſe of Lords to take 
a view of all the ſanguinary laws in matters of religion, and to preſent them to the 
Houſe for farther confideration. Though the King was ſurprized at this diſcourſe, 
from a man who had often told him the neceffity of reſtoring the Biſhops, and that 
there could not be a perfect Parliament without their preſence ; nevertheleſs, he thought 
that there was weight in the reaſon for the delay, and that the protraction of a few 
days could be attended with no prejudice to the matter itſelf. His Majeſty, therefore, 
was willing that the bill ſhould not be called for, and that when it was under com- 
mitment, it ſhould be detained there for ſome time : and the better to produce this 
delay, Lord Briſtol was permitted to acquaint ſeveral of his friends, 2 the King 
« would be well pleaſed, that there ſhould not be overmuch haſte in the preſenting 
&« of the bill for his Royal Aſſent.“ It ſoon began to be taken notice of in the Houſe 
of Peers, that, after the firſt reading of the bill, it had been put off for a ſecond 
reading longer than uſual ; and that when it was under commitment, it was obſtructed 
there, notwithſtanding all the endeavours ſome Lords of the Committee could uſe for 
the diſpatch. The delay in the buſineſs appeared the more extraordinary, as the bill 
contained very few words, being only for the repeal of a former act, and as the ex- 
preſſions of it could ſcarcely admit of any debate. The Earl of Clarendon defiring to 
know whence the obſtruction proceeded, was informed, by one of the Lords of the 
Committee, that they were aſſured, that the King would have a ſtop put to the bill 
&« till another bill ſhould be provided, which he expected.“ Hereupon the Chancellor 
applied to his Majeſty, who told him all the conference which the Earl of Briſtol had 
held with him, and what he had conſented ſhould be done. Upon this Clarendon re- 
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plied, * that he was ſorry that his Majeſty had been prevailed upon to give any obſtruc- 


ee tion to the bill, which every body knew his Majeſty's heart was ſo much ſet upon for 
« diſpatch ; and that, if the reaſon were known, it would quickly put an end to all 
«© the pretences of the Catholics; to which his Majeſty knew he was no enemy.” With 
this anſwer the King was ſatisfied, and expreſſed his wiſh that the act might be diſ- 
patched as ſpeedily as poſſible, in order to his paſſing it that ſeſſion, which he had ap- 
pointed to make an end of within a few days. Accordingly, on the next day, the re- 
port was called for and made; and the bill ordered to be engroſſed againſt the follow- 
ing morning, the Earl of Briſtol not being at that time in the Houſe. But on the 
{ucceeding morning, when the Chancellor had the bill engroſſed in his hand to preſent 
it to the Houſe to be read a third time, Lord Briſtol came to him to the woolſack, and 
with great diſpleaſure and wrath in his countenance told him, “that if that bill were 
read that day, he would ſpeak againſt it.“ The Chancellor, without being influenced 
5 his Lordſhip's anger, perſevered in his purpoſe, and the act was paſſed that 
ay (r). 

In the year 1663, an incident occurred which brought the Earl of Briſtol into an 
examination before the Houſe of Commons. On the thirteenth of June, Mr. Coven- 
try acquainted the Houſe, from the King, “that a meſſage was delivered to bis Ma- 
« zeſty, by a perfon of quality, from Sir Richard Temple, to the effect following; 
„ VIZ. that Sir Richard Temple was ſorry his Majeſty was offended with him that he 
could not go along with them that had undertaken his buſineſs in the Houſe of Com- 
% mons: but, if his Majeſty would take his advice, and intruſt him and his friends, 
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© he would undertake his bufineſs ſhould: be effected, and the revenue ſettled, better 


than he could defire, if the Courtiers did not hinder it (s).” A Committee bein 
appointed to examine the matter, Sir Richard Temple, on the ſixteenth, informed the 
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Houſe, that, in purſuance of the leave granted him, he had petitioned the King for the 
name of the perſon who had given a repreſentation of him to his Majeſty, and that 
Mr. Secretary Morrice had told him that he ſhould receive his anſwer in the Houle, 
Accordingly, the Secretary delivered, in Writing, a meſſage from his Majeſty ; upon 
which it was reſolved, that the ſaid meſſage ſhould be referred to the Committee before 
appointed to confider, upon the | pare debate, how far the Houſe is concerned in the 
caſe of Sir Richard Temple, and to report their opinion what is fit to be done in the 
buſineſs (z). On the twentieth of June, upon a report of the Committee, it was farther 
reſolved, * That the King's Majeſty be humbly deſired, that he would be graciouſly 
c pleaſed to name the perſon who did deliver the meſſage to his Majeſty from Sir 


„ Richard Temple.” In conſequence of this addreſs, Mr. Secretary Morrice, on the 


twenty-ſixth of the month, acquainted the Houſe, that the Earl of Briſtol was the per- 
ſon who had delivered the meſſage from Sir Richard Temple to his Majeſty, It was 
then reſolved, that a copy of the King's firſt — to the Houſe againſt Sir Richard 
Temple, ſhould be ſent to the Earl, and his anſwer be deſired. In return, his Lordſhip 
rendered his moſt humble and hearty thanks to the Houſe, that, in ſuch an important 
matter, and ſo much concerning his honour, they did ſignify their deſires to him in ſo 
obliging a manner: but in regard the thing was of ſo great conſequence, partly relat- 
ing to his Majeſty, and alſo concerning his own honour, and the reputation of a mem- 
ber of the houſe, he could not entruſt any other perſon to deliver his anſwer, for fear 
of miſtakes, which might thereby happen, and becauſe he might probably, it preſent, 
clear any matter which might farther accrue : and therefore, that he might give full 


ſatisfaction to ſo illuſtrious a repreſentative of his country, he defired a day might be 


prefixed when he might be admitted to give an account to the Houle, in perſon, con- 
cerning the matter : and he concluded with declaring, that he would make his addreſs 
to the Lords, that he might be permitted ſo to do. Wedneſday, the firſt of July, 
being fixed upon for the Earl of Briſtol's perſonal appearance; on that day, being 
placed in a chair ſet for him on purpoſe, on the left ſide of the Houſe, within the bar, 
and the Speaker having opened the bufineſs, the Earl addreſſed himſelf to the Com- 
mons, in a ſpeech admirable for its ingenuity and eloquence; which, therefore, and 
eſpecially as it is little known, many of our Readers may wiſh to peruſe [E]. 


| In 
[F] Many of our Readers may wiſh to peruſe.) It is * denies to have ſent, how can men of honour for- 
as follows: give me ſo ungentlemanly a proceeding towards a 
* perſon who hath truſted me, as a friend, to do 

Mr. SPEAKER, 6 P: 


im (as he thought) a good office with his Majeſty ! 
© Were I to be wrought upon by the arts and me- On the other fide, Mr. Speaker, ſhould 1 diſavow 


naces of my enemies, or by the alarms of my friends the having delivered the meſſage from Sir Richard 
on my behalf, contrary to the firmneſs and aſſu- Temple, which his Majeſty hath thought fit to af- 
+ rance which a clean Jeurt and a good conſcience * firm that he received from him and by me, what 
does always uphold in a man of honour, 1 ſhould * ſubject can be ſtrong enough not to fink for ever 
© have appeared in this place with ſuch fear and trem- * under the weight of ſuch a contradiction to his 
© bling, as could not chuſe but diſorder any man's Sovereign! I aſk you again, Gentlemen, does 
« reaſon and elocution : the niceneſs of the ſubject * not the condition you ſee me brought into, by the 
upon which I am brought hither, were enough to * arts of my enemies, move you at the ſame time to 
« diſcompoſe one; but over and above that, Il am * pity and indignation? Mr. Speaker, when David 
not ignorant what perſonal prejudices I am under, © was put to his choice of one of the three calamities, 
and how induſtriouſly they have been improved “ he made election of the plague. And why; that he 
© among you. But when I look round this illuſtrious * might fall into the hands of Gov, and not of men. 
* aſſembly, and ſee three parts of it compoſed of © In like manner, Mr. Speaker, if one of the two 
* men who wear, as I do, a {word by their fides, and + extremes with which 1 am threatened be, as it 
© who have drawn it ſo often for the King's ſervice, * appears, unavoidable, let me fall into the hands 
© Gentlemen of birth, integrity, fortune, all _ © of Gobp's vicegerent, the King: the world will 
© henſions vauiſh from a man, who hath ſerved and never pardon me an unworthy bon his goodneſs, 
© ſuffered for the King as I have done. Mr. Speaker, * I am ſure, would in time pardon a generous fault. 
I know the time of this Houſe, upon whoſe prudent But when you have heard me out, Gentlemen, I 
« deliberations the happineſs of the King and king- © am confident you will find, that I ſhall need neither 
dom depend, is too precious to have any part of the world's pardon nor the king's, but only yours. 
« it ſpent in vindication of me: bur, ſince not only * la the firſt places Mr. Speaker, [ am bound to clear 
the reputation and innocence of one of your mem- Sir Richard Temple, which 1 here do upon my 
© bers depends upon what I ſhall ſay, but even his „ henour, that he never ſent by me a meſſage to the 
« Majeſty's honour may in ſome ſort be concerned + King, that had in it the leaſt tincture of an under- 
© in the right apprehenſion of it, I hope it will be * taking of his; which I conceive could be the only 
thought no preſumption in me to beg of you, as  * part that could give offence to his Majeſty, or be a 
„do, in all humility, one quarter of an hour's pa- 2 for the complaint made againſt him. —— 
© tience and attention. Mr. Speaker, I am here In the next place, it the King, who, the law ſays, 
c expoled as the bearer of a meſſuge to his Majeſty © can do no Ione, 
from Sir Richard Temple, which he hath thought 1 e him that undertaking meſſage from Sic 
© worthy to be complained of to this Houſe, and Richard Temple, it mutt needs be true, and I do 
« which Sir Richard Temple affirms he never ſent. with all ſubmiſſion avow whatever his Majeſty is 
© Lay your hands upon your hearts, Gentlemen, and « plealed to affirm of me. But, having diſcharged 
« ſay truly, does not your innate candour pity my * that duty towards my Sovereign, | hope I may be 
condition, brought into a ſtreight in all appear- allowed to lay the fault home upon mylelf, and to 
« ance ſo inextricable? For, on the one fide, it 1 tell you, that my tongue, I know not by what dil- 
© avow to have carried from Sir Richard Temple the © temper, delivered that which, 1 proteſt to Goo, 
* meſſage, which his Majeſty has been plealed to * was never in my thoughts. I was lo far from think- 
make ſo high and fo unuſual an expreſſion of his + ing to deliver ſuch a meſſage from Sir Richard 
being offended at, and which Sir Richard Temple * Tewple, that 1 did uot think ny elf charged with 
2 


* any 


hath thought fic to affirm, that 
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In concluſion it was reſolved, firſt, that Sir Richard Temple had not broken any 
privilege of the Ilouſe, in the matter in queſtion concerning him: and, fecondly, that 


any thing by way of meſſage, It is true, Mr. 
Speaker, that, being full of indignation at ill othees 
done him, I made a warm addreſs to his Majeſty in 
Sir Richard Temple's behalf, wherein I expfeſſed 
his grief, that his Majeſty ſhould be offended with 
him; and having joined thereunto ſome reaſonings 
of his to jullify his conduct, in relation to his Ma- 
jelly's ſervice, very 3 to my own ſentiments, 
[ purſued his expreſſions with ſuch of my own, as 
(all circumſtances conſidered) the moſt utiattentive 
perſon, and the moſt biaſſed with paſſion againſt 
Sir Richard Temple, might have eaſily underſtood 
it to be no undertaking of his, but only a warm 
diſcourſe, and confident undertaking of my owh.— 
Sir Richard Temple being thus cleared, without 
the leaſt contradiction to his Majeſty, if to under- 
take for you, Gentlemen, be a guilt, it is only I 
that ſtand guilty before you. But you ate roo 
noble, I am ſure, and too juſt, to condemn me in 
in your judgment, before you have heard the na- 
ture and circumſtances of my undertaking ; which, 
with your leave, I ſhall declare to the full, taking 
the matter (as I muſt needs, to be rightly under- 
ſtood) from an higher original. Mr. Speaker, 
having had the honour heretofore of diſcharging, 
with approbation, a place of ſo high truſt as that 
of Secretary of State to his Majeſty's Father, of 
bleſſed memory, and to himſelf; and ſince my 
uitting that place, being admitted fo frequently to 
the happineſs of his princely converſation ; you can- 
not imagine but that ſometimes he vouchſafed to 
ſpeak to me of buſineſs, eſpecially of Parliaments, 
where I have the honour at preſent to be a Peer, 
and have heretofore been as much verſed as ſome of 
my cotemporaries in the proceedings of the Ho- 
nourable Houſe of Commons. I confeſs, that before 
this laſt aſſembling he did it more than once and 
the opinion I moiſt conſtantly delivered concerning 
this Houſe was, that never King was ſo happy in 
a Houſe of Commons as he was in you ; a Houſe 
compoſed of ſo many Gentlemen of birth and for- 
tune, eminent in their faithfulneſs to him, and 
ſuch as could never be ſuſpected of any ſiniſter de- 
ſigns, or of any other dependence but upon the 
-Crazvn, and upon the care of thoſe that choſe them, 
and ſuch as in the laſt ſeſſions had manifeſted their 
affections to him by ſuch _ aids and ſupplies ; 
adding, that nothing could be more important to 
his ſervice, than to make and preſerve you till 
popular with thoft that ſent you. To which end I 
took the liberty to tell him, that if the neceſſity of 
his affairs (of which I, having no part in his coun- 
cil, was no good judge) could admit of it, he 
ought not in prudence to let you give him any 
money this ſitting, but rather to oblige you wholly 
to apply yourſelves to the making of ſuch laws as 
mi bt endear both him and you to the People; b 
which means, at another meeting, he would be maſ- 
ter of the hearts and purſes of his ſubjects, But in 
caſe his neceſſities ſhould urge him to preſs you, 


before the riſing, for a new ſupply, that he ought, 


by all means, to let it be accompanied, if not pre- 
ceded, by ſome eminent acts for the reformation 
of former abuſes, and for the ſecuring his ſubjects 
from the like for the future. perſiſted, Mr. 
Speaker, in prefling, upon all occaſions, this ad- 
vice to his Majeſty, till within ſome few weeks 
after their meeting; when, finding myſelf (I know 
not by what misfortune) fallen under ſome preju- 
dice, I thought that a total forbearance from 
(peaking to him of any buſineſs would be the beſt 
way of my ſerving him. And I proteſt unto you, 
Gentlemen, with all fincerity, that from that time, 
until that of his Majeſty's expreſſing to me ſore diſ- 
pleaſure againſt Sir Richard Temple, I never once 
opened my ps to him of any public affair what- 
ſoever. It is true, Mr. Speaker, that a ground being 
iven me to enter again with his Majeſty upon a 
{ubject which my heart was till full of, 1 laid hold 
on the occaſion, and, in purſuance of what I had 
ſaid in behalf of Sir Richard Temple, told his Ma- 
Vor. V. | 
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jeſty, perhaps with more freedom and fervour than 
did become me, that I found his courtiers gave 
him wrong meaſures, both of the temper of the 


Houle of Commons, and of the means to attain. 


from them any new ſupplies; whether by way of 
preſent; gift, or of ſuch eſtabliſhments in his reve- 
nues, as might indeed put him otit of necoſſity; 
ſince there could be no reatonable hopes of ob- 
taining from them any ſuch aſfiſtance birt by a 
concomitance; if not a precedence; of ſuch acts as 
might be grateful and beneficial to his ſubjects, 
and ſecure them, that what ſhall be given here- 
after ſhould be better managed for his Majeſty's 
ſervice than thoſe vaſt ſums that had been for- 
merly granted : that if his Majeſty, in his princely 
wiſdom, ſhould think fit to drive on his buſineſs 
upon ſolid grounds, and not upon the falſe and 
ſelt-intereited meaſures of ſome © covrtiers, he 
had a Houſe of Commons compoſed of Membeis 
ſo full of affection to his perſon, and zeal for his 
| 26. and glory, that not only Sir Richard 

emple, but the moſt og oe > and wileſt 
men of the kingdom, as well as myſelf, durſt un- 
dertake for them. tee here, Gentlemen, the bold 
undertaking that ſuch a Houſe of Commons would 
never let him want ſuch preſent ſupplies as the 
true neceſſity of his affairs ould require, nor fuch 
an eſtabliſhed revenue as is fit to ſupport the 
greatneſs and honour of his Crown, If ius was a 
criminal undertaking, you have before you, Gen- 
tlemen, conſitentem reum. But whilſt I am endea- 
vouring to clear Sir Richard Temple, anch to vindt- 
cate or arraign myſelf, according as you ſhall be 


pleaſed to underſtand it, by telling you what paſſed - 


from me to his Majeſty, I muſt not omit to give 
him the honour due to him for the kingly reply he 
made to me upon this occaſion, which was, I hat he 
had a true ſenſe of the merit of the Houſe of Com- 
mons towards him, even far beyond what I had 
expteſſed ; and this was the reaſon wliy, relying 
ſo entirely as he did upon the affections of that 
whole body, he was, and ever ſhould be, offended 
at any propoſition to carry on his buſineſs there by 
officious undertakings and cabals, either of his 


courtiers or others. An expreſſion fit to be written 


with the rays of the ſun, that all the world may 
read it; an expreſſion which cannot chuſe but in- 
flame the affections of all this noble aſſembly that 
hear me, and carry you to make good theſe happy 
impreſſions of you, which are ſo deeply ſtampt iu 
his royal breaſt: ſuch as I ſhould think it a crime 
to doubt, but that all ſuſpicions being now vaniſhed 
of his Majeſty's wing the ſupply deſired tp any 
acts or contrivances of others, your own zeal tor 
his ſervice will, even in the proportion and time- 
lineſs of that, exceed the vain propoſals of all pick- 
thank undertakers. Mr. Speaker, I ſhould have 
here put a period to your trouble of hearing me, 
did I not think I might incur the imputation ot 
much weakneſs and ſupineneſs in my own higheit 
concernments, if, valuing as I do, above all carth- 
ly conceraments, the favour and the eſteem of my 
country, of which you are the illuſtrious Repreſen- 
tatives, and knowing what induſtry has been uſed 
to blait me with you, 1 ſhould not lay hold on this 
juſt occaſion to remove from me fowe unjuſt pre- 


judices under which I have laboured. Ard this 


Mr. Speaker, I humbly beg leave to do in very few 
words. 1 appeal, Gentlemen, to numbers of you 
that hear me, whether 1 have not been reprelented 
unto you for the giver of advice of a far difterent 
tenor from what you have heard upon this occa- 
ſion; whether I have not been painted out wntv 
you as an inflamer of his Majeſty agaiuſt his Par- 
liament, for an enemy of the Church of England, 
and for a dangerous driver on of the Papiſtical in- 
tereſt, It is true, Mr. Speaker, I am a Catholich 
of the Church of Rome, but not of the Court of 
Rome; no negotiator there of Cardinals“ caps for 
his Majeſty's ſubjects and domeſtics ; a true Romau 
Catholick as to the other world, but a true Engl th 
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the Earl of Briſtol, in the account which he had given in the matter concerning Sir 
Richard Temple, had carried himſelf with all dutifulneſs towards his Majeſty ; had 
cleared the Member of the Houſe ; and tkat the Houſe was well ſatisfied with his re- 
ſpects to them (7). | | | 

The Earl of Briſtol was at this time deeply embarraſſed in his affairs. His eſtate had 
been diſpoſed of and ſettled, by his own conſent, upon the marriage of his eldeſt ſon 
twice to great fortunes ; ſo that when he returned to England after the Reſtoration, he 
had little more to ſubfilt upon than the King's bounty, which was not poured upon 
him in the meaſure he wifhed, though few perſons had larger experience of it than 
himfelf. ä 6 | 

Charles the Second had been munificent to him in ſeveral reſpects, and had particu- 
larly given him at one time ten thouſand pounds in money, with which he had pur. 
chaſed Wimbledon of the Queen Dowager. Beſides this, his Majeſty had beſtowed 
upon him Aſh-down Foreſt, and other lands in Suſſex. Still, however, he was poor; 
and with the diſpofitions he was poſſeſſed of, he could not avoid continuing to be poor. 
He was not only, in general, improvident in his expences, but retained his paſſion 
for gaming, which had been ſo fatal to him through the whole courſe of his life; 
and inſlead of deriving the advantages that might have been obtained from his purchaſe 
at Wimbledon, he ſpent as much money in building and gardening as the land was 
worth. | 


To the diſtreſs of his mind, ariſing from the embarraſſment of his circumſtances, was 

he had always free acceſs to the King, and was 
conſulted by him on various occafions, yet he had not that degree of favour and affec. 
tion with his Majeſly, which he imagined to be due to his merit, and which he wiſhed 
that the world might believe him to poſſeſs. On account, indeed, of his religion, he 


© man as to this: ſuch a one as, had we a King in- * you to appoint a time, when I may diſplay them 
* clined to that profeſſion (as, on the contrary, we all faithfully before you; in hopes that no man 
* have ove the moſt firm and conſtant to the Proteſ- 


© tant Religion that ever fat * the throne), I 
* would tell him as freely as the D. of Sully, bein 

a Proteſtant, told his grandfather Henry IV. that if 
* he meant to be a King he muſt be a conſtant pro- 
* feflor and maintainer of the religion eſtabliſhed in 
his dominions. Believe me, Gentlemen, Roman 
« Catholick as I am, there is no man amongſt you 
all more thoroughly perſuaded than I am, that 


© the true pillars that can uphold this Monarchy 
* muſt ever be the maintenance of the ſubjects juſt « 


© rights and liberties, and the careful preſervation 


of that ſtate eccleſiaſtical whereof his Majeſty is 


© the ſupreme Governour ; and I do clearly profeſs, 
* that ſhould the Pope himſelf invade that eceleſiaſti- 
© cal right of his, I ſhould as readily draw my ſword 
* againit him as againſt the late uſurper. Mr. Speak- 
ex, one prejudice more I am under, which ought 
© to have great weight indeed with this Honourable 
* Houſe, if there were a real ground for it; aud 
* that is, that the Earl of Briſtol is one of thoſe who, 
* by the vaſt grants that he hath got of the King, 
* hath, in part, contributed to the groans of the 
people, to find their King ſtill in ſuch neceffity, 
after ſuch unexampled charges laid upon the ſub- 
« jects for his ſupplies. It is true, Mr. Speaker, that 
though I have neither offices to keep, nor offices to 
« ſell, his Majeſty's gifts to me have been great, in 
© proportion to my merit, which is none; for in 
« ſerving and ſuffering for him with faithfulneſs, I 
£ did but my duty, which carries a reward with it- 
© ſelf enough to raiſe a comfort to me, from the 
very ruin of my fortune. It is alſo true, I have 
* had the ſatis faction from his Majeſty, that he never 
© refuſed me any thing I aſked him for myſelf. But 
] hope I fhall make it appear alſo, that I have not 
© only been a very modeſt aſker, but alſo a moſt 
« careful one, to aſk nothing'confiderable but what 
© carried advantage with it, as well to his Majeſty's 
« intereſt as my own. I know well, Mr. Speaker, 


© © that, with ſo kind and ſo generous a nature as our 


« King's is, an ill proportion of bounty to merit, and 
C — the largeneſs and kindneſs of his Royal 
© heait that way, may have contributed mueh to the 


= porque ſtreights he is in. Happy is the nation that 
6 


ath nothing to fear for the publick, but from the 
© virtues of their Prince. It is your proper work, 
Gentlemen, to reduce the effects of them to a right 
© temperament, by your prudent inſpection ; and 
* may you begin it with all my concernments, which 


I moſt readily lay at your feet, humbly begging of 


* who hath been a pariaker of his Majeſty's bounty 
* will prove himſelf ſo unworthy of it as not to fol- 
© low the example. Mr. Speaker, if having thus 
© poured out my ſoul before you, I have been fo happy 
* as to have begot in this Honourable Houſe a right 
« perſuaſion of the ſincerity of my heart, I expe & and 
« xmplore two gracious effects of it: The firſt, that 
* you will be pleaſed to 3 your pardon, if the 
© ſame” zeal for his Majeſty's ſervice, and the good 
* of my country, which made me prefume (being no 

counſellor) to preſs upon his Majeſty my opinion in 
matters of ſuch importance, has tranſported me alſo, 
at this time, in ſome ſort, ſo as to become your 
© adviſer. You have heard, Gentlemen, of the dumb 
man whoſe tongue was ſet free by the imminent 
danger of his father's life: wonder not then, Gen- 
© tlemen, that ſuch a lover of his King and Country 
© as Jam, having ſeen them, within theſe three years, 
© in a profpe& of ſuch glory and happineſs, both at 
* home and abroad, and finding to what a fad condi- 
tion things are now reduced (by what means it is 
© more proper for you to enquire, and may heaven 
© bleſs your inſpection :); wonder not, I ſay, Gentle- 
men, that a man ſo affected as 1 am, Auld, by 
ſome eruptions of heart, let you ſee, that periculun: 
patriæ ought to have a more powerful effect upon a 
man of public ſoul, than periculum patris, and is ca- 
pable, if I were a mute, to make me become a 
counſellor, The next is, Mr. Speaker, that if (as 
I ſaid before) I have been ſo happy in what I ex- 
preſſed as to have raiſed in you ſome more favour- 
able thoughts concerning me, you would vouchſafe 
me ſome demonſtration of it, whereby I may no 
more be made, by my enemies, ſuch a bugbear as 
I am: as if a gracious look of his Majeſty upon me, 
were enough to ruin all his affairs with you. I ſhall 
then continue the way I am in with comfort ; but 
if I be fo unfortunate, as that there ſtill remains in 
this incomparable repreſentative of my country any 
umbrage of danger to it by my acceſs to his Majeſty, 
as dear as the converſation of the amiableſt Priace 
that ever breathed is to me, I ſhall baniſh myſelt 
for ever from his ſight into the obſcureſt part of his 
dominions, rather than continue upon me the jea- 
louſy of thoſe on whom his proſperity depends; or 
if this be not enough, I ſhall once more try my for- 
tune abroad ; where, I truſt, this ſword, this head, 
this heart, ſhall mz ce me live as heretofore, in ſpite 


of my enemies, . ih luſtre to myſelf and ſogie ho- 
nour to my nation (5). . 
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knew that he could not be a member of the Privy Council, or occupy an oſtenſible 
Poſt in Government, but he flattered himſelf that he ſhould derive great conſequence 
from being the principal head of the Roman Catholics, and the prime conductor of all 
their affairs. However, he was even in this reſpe& diſappointed, The Jeſuits; to whom 
he profeſſed a peculiat attachment, did not admit him to theit moſt ſecret conſultations ; 
and the reſt of the Catholic clergy were ſtill leſs diſpoſed to put themſelves under his 
direction. 


A few days after the Earl of Briſtol's appearance before the Houſe: of Commons, 


finding himſelf reduced to difficulties which it was neither in his power to bear nor to 


remove, his mind was thrown into ſuch agitation, that he was carried to a great pitch of 
extravagant behaviour in the preſence of the King. Having made a requeſt to his 
Majeſty which he did not think proper to grant, the Earl told him, that © he knew 
« well the cauſe of his withdrawing his favour from him; that it proceeded only from 
« the Chancellor, who governed him and managed all his affairs, whilſt himſelf ſpent 
« his time only in pleaſures and debauchery.” In the heat of his paſſion, Lord Briſtol 
upbraided the King with many exceſſes, which, however true, ought to have been more 
modeſtly and decently mentioned. All this, too, was tranſacted in the preſence of Lord 


Aubigny, who was as much ſurprized as his Majeſty. In coneluſion, the Ear} declared, 


« that if the King did not give him ſatisfaction within ſuch a time,” (the time allowed 
did not exceed four and twenty hours), © he would do ſomewhat that would awaken him 
« gut of his {lumber, and make him look better to his own buſineſs.” He added, like- 
wiſe, many threats againſt the Chancellor, It was a farther aggravation of Lord Briſtol's 
conduct upon this occaſion, that he had himſelf been no ſmall encourager of Charles the 
Second's irregularities. During the Earl's reproaches, the King ſtood in ſuch confufion 
(though in his reply he uſed ſharper words than were cuſtomary with him) that he did 


not preſerve that dignity of behaviour which he ought to have done. He afterwards 


{aid, that he ought preſently to have called for the Guard, it being in his own cloſer, 


a Co @.a.a.ca - 8 


and to have ſent Briſtol to the Tower (5). 


It ſpeedily appeared what was the revenge 


intended by the Earl of Briſtol. On the 


tenth of July, 1063, he exhibited, in the Houſe of Peers, a charge of High Treaſon againſt 


the Lord Chancellor Clarendon; the particulars of which will be ſeen below [ G]. 


[G] The particulars of wubich may be ſeen N 


with his Majeſty, and having arrogated a ſupreme 
direction in all his Majeſty's affairs, both at home 
and abroad, he bath wickedly, and maliciouſly, and 
with a traiterous intent to draw ſcandal and con- 
tempt upon his Majeſty's perſon, and to alienate 


„- @ -@-- «+ 


from bim the affections of his ſubjects, abuſed the 


* ſaid truſt in manner following, viz. . 
That he had traiterouſly and maliciouſſy endea- 
© youred to alienate the hearts of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
* from him by words of his own, and by artificial 
inſinuatjons of bis creatures and dependances, that 
his Majeſty was inclined to Popery, and had a deſign 
io alter the religion eſtabliſhed in this kingdom. 
© That, in purſuance of that rranerous intent, he 
© hath to ſeveral perſons of his Majeſty's Privy-Coun- 
* cj] held diſcouries to this effect, VIE, 
* That his Majeſty was dangeroutly corrupted in 
his religion, and incliced to Popery. | 
* That perſons of that 1eligion had ſuch acceſs, and 
ſuch credit with him, that, unleſs there were a care- 
ful eye bad unto it, the Proteſtant religion would be 


K 


the ſaid wicked and traiterous intent, upon his Ma- 
jeſty's admitting Sir Henry Bennet to be principal 
Secretary of State, in the place of Mr. 8 
Nicholas, he hath ſaid theſe words, or words to 
this effect: 5 i 
© That his Majeſty had given ro, oool. to remove a 
zealous Proteſtant, that he might bring into that 
place of truſt a concealed Papiſt, notwithſtanding 
that the ſaid Sir Henry Bennet is known to have ever 
been both in his profeſſion and practice conſtant to 
the Proteſtant religion. | 
* 'That, in purſuance of the ſame traiterous deſign, 
ſeveral near friends and known dependants of his 
have ſaid aloud, that, were it not for my Lord 
Chancellor's ſtanding in the gap, Pope:y would be 
introduced in this kingdom, or words to that effect. 
* That, in purſuance of the aforeſaid traiterous 
delign, he bath not only adviſed and perſuaded the 
King to do ſuch things contrary to bis own reaſons 
and reſolutions, as might confirm and increaſe the 
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That being in place of higheſt truſt and confidence 
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overthiown in this kingdom: and in purſuance of 


hen 


* ſcandal, which he had endeavoured to raiſe upon 
* his Majeſty as aforeſaid, of his favour to 3 
more particularly to allow his name to be uſed to the 
Pope and ſeveral Cardinals in the ſolicitation of a 
CardinaPs cap for the Lord Aubigny, one of his 
own ſubjects, and Great Almoner at preſent to his 
Royal Conſort the Queen. 
That, in purſuance of the ſame wicked and traites 
rous deſign, he had recommended to be emplo 
to the Pope one of his own domeſtics, Mr. Richard 
Bealing, a perſon (though an avowed Papiſt) known 


6 «6 


negotiations concerning affairs of the greateſt con- 
cernment to the nation. 

* That, in purſuance of the ſaid traiterous deſign, 
he being chief Miniſter of State, did himſelf write 
by the ſaid Mr. Richard Bealing, letters to ſeveral 
Cardinals, preſſing them in the King's name to in - 
duce the Pope to confer a Cardinal's cap on the ſaid 
Lord Aubigny, promiſing, in caſe it ſhould be at- 
tained, exemption to the Roman Catholicks of Eng- 
land from the penal laws in force againſt them ; by 
which addreſs unto; the Pope for that eccleſiaſtical 
dignity for one of his Majeſty's ſubjects and dome- 
tics, he hath, as far as from one action can be in- 
ferred, traiterouſly acknowledged the Pope's eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſovereignty, contrary to the known laws of 
this kingdom, 1 1 
That in purſuance of the ſame traiterous deſign, 
© he has, called unto him ſeveral Prieſts and Jeſuits, 
© whom he knew, to be ſuperiors of orders, here io 
© England; and deſired them to write to their Gene- 
* rals at Rome, to give their help for the obtainin 
* from the Pope the Cardinal's cap for the Lord 
* Aubigny, as aforeſaid, promiſing great favour to 
© Papiſts here, in caſe. it ſhould be effected for him, 

That he hath promiſed to ſeveral Papiſts he would 
* do his endeavour, and faid he hoped to compaſs the 
taking away all penal laws againſt ther, which he 
did in purſuance of the traiterous deſign aforeſaid ; 
to the end they may preſume and grow vain upon 
© his patronage, and, by their pabliſhi their hopes 
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of a toleration, increaſed the ſcandal endeavoured by 
him, and by his emiffaries, to be raiſed upon his 


© That; 


* Majefty throughout the kingdom. 
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to be truſted and employed by him in diſpatches and 
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1 | 
| | | When the articles had been read, it was ordered by the Lords, that they ſhould be 
1 delivered to the Lord Chief Juſtice, who, with all the reſt of the Judges, was to con- 

ſider whether the charge had been brought in regularly and legally; whether it might 

| be proceeded in; and whether there was any treaſon in it or not. Sir Robert Forſter, 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, having on the thirteenth reported the opinion of 
the Judges, it was the ſame day reſolved by the Lords, agreeably to that opinion, 
« Firft, That a charge of high-treaſon cannot, by the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
„ be originally exhibited by one Peer againſt another, unto the Houſe of Peers. 
| | „ Secondly, - That in theſe articles, if the matters alledged in them were admitted to be 
il © true, there is no treaſon in them.” It is remarkable that the Earl of Briſtol himſelf 
| concurred in theſe reſolutions as freely as any other; and therefore it was by order 
1) Riftory and entered that the votes were nemine contradicente (t). Such, however, was his aver ſion 


8 to the Earl of Clarendon, that he preferred, a ſecond time, his charge againſt him, 


| | Lords, but with no better ſucceſs than before. "The Houſe of Lords immediately diſmiſſed the 
1 v. 5s, accuſation, as having no other ground than the ſpleen of an enraged and diſappointed 
(+) wia, enemy (u). Charles the Second was ſo much diſpleaſed with the Earl of Briſtol's con- 


p. 68, 69. duct in the whole of the affair, that he gave warrants to a Serjeant at Arms to appre- 


| hend him; on which account he concealed himſelt in ſeveral places for the ſpace of 
1 nearly two years. During this interval, he ſometimes {ent letters and petitions by his 
[ wife to the King, who would not receive them. Bu, at length, through the influence 
| of the favourite Lady (afterwards Ducheſs of Cleveland) and Lord Arlington, his Majeſty 
was prevailed with to ſee him in private; though {ti]] he would not admit him to come 
0 | openly to Court, or repeal the warrants for his apprehenſion. Accordingly, the Earl was 
| obliged to abſtain from appearing in public till the time of the Chancellor's diſgrace 
and then he came both to the Court and to the Parliament in great triumph, and 
diſplayed a higher degree of malevolence to the degraded ſtateſman than might bave 
been expected from the ſtrength of his underſtanding, and the natural generoſity of his 
r) Contim- temper (ww). | | 
C_— Ei We hear little more of the Earl of Briſtol till the beginning of the year 1673, when 


- 2 he exhibited the laſt inſtance which we find upon record of the ſignal eccentricity of his 
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That, in purſuance of the ſame traiterous * forts built there at ſo vaſt a charge to this kingdom. 
being entruſted with the treaty betwixt his Majelty, * That his Majeſty having been graciouſly pleaſed 
and Ris Royal Conſort the Queen, he concluded it to communicate the deſires of : Parliament of 
upon articles ' ſcandalous and dangerous to the Pro- Scotland, for the removal of the ſaid garriſon to the 
teſtant religion. © Parliament of England, and to aſk their advice 
That, in purſuance of the ſame traiterous deſign, therein, the ſaid Earl of Clarendon, not only per- 
he Un the ſame marriage, and brought the * ſuaded his Majeſty actually to remove thoſe garriſons, 
King and Queen together, without any ſettled agree- * without expecting the advice of his Parliament of 
ment in what manner the rites of marriage ſhould be England concerning it, but did, by menaces of his 
performed, whereby the Queen refuſing to be married * Majeſty's diſpleaſure, deter ſeveral Members of Par- 
by a Proteſtant prieſt, in caſe of her being with * liament from moving the Houſe, as they intended, 
child, either the ſueceſſion ſhould be made uncertain * to enter upon conſideration of that matter. 
for want of the due rights of matrimony, or elſe his * That he had traiterouſly and maliciouſly endea- 
Majeſty to be expoſed to a ſuſpicion of having been voured to alienate his Majeſty's affections and eſteem 
married in his own dominions by a Romiſh prieſt, * from his Parliament, by telling his Majeſty that there 
whereby all the former ſcandals endeavoured to be © was never ſo weak and l e Lords, 
raiſed upon his Majeſty by the ſaid Earl, as to point * nor never ſo weak and ſo heady a Houſe of Commons, 
of Popery, might be confirmed and heightened. or words to that effect; and particularly, that ic 
* That, having thus traiterouſly endeavoured to * was better to ſell Dunkirk, than to be at their mercy 
alienate the affections of his Majeſty's ſubjects from * for want of money, or words to that effect. 
him upon the ſcore of religion, he hath endeavoured 0 * That he hath wickedly and maliciouſly, contrary to 
to make uſe ot all the malicious ſcandals and jea- bis duty of Chancellor, and toa known law made laſt 
louſies, which he and his emiſſaries had raiſed in his * ſeſſions, by which money was given, and particularly 
Majeſty's ſubjects, to raiſe from them unto himſelf applied, for the maintaining of Dunkirk, adviſed 
the popular applauſe of being the zealous upholder * and effected the ſale of the ſame to the French King. 
of the Proteſtant religion, and a promoter of new, That he hath, contrary to law, enriched himſclt 
ſeverities againſt Papiſts. and his treaſures by the ſale of offices, | 
That he hath traiterouſly endeavoured to alienate That, contrary to his duty, he hath wickedly and 
the affeftions of his Majeſty's ſubjects from him, by * corruptly converted to his own ule, great and vaſt 
venting in his own diſcourſe, and by the ſpeeches of * ſums of public money raiſed in Irelavd by way of 
his neareſt relations and emiſſaries, opprobrious * ſubſidy, private and public benevolences, and other- 
ſcandals againſt his Majeſty's perſon and courſe of * wiſe given and intended to defray the charge of 
life, ſuch as are not fit to be mentioned, unleſs government in that kingdom. By which means a 
neceſſity in the way of proof ſhall require it. lupernumerary and diſaffected army hath been keps 
That he hath traiterouſly endeavoured to alienate up there, for want of money to pay them of?, 
the affections of his Highneſs the Duke of York * occaſioned, it ſeems to be, becauſe of the late and 
from his Majeſty, by ſuggeſting unto him jealouſies * preſent diſtempers of that kingdom. | 
as far as in him lay, and publiſhing abroad by his That, having arrogated to himſelf a ſupreme 
| emiſſaries, that his Majeſty intended to legitimate *© direQtion of all his Majeſty's affairs, he h:uh, with a 
; the Duke of Monmouth. | * malicious and corrupt intention, prevailed to have 
' © That he hath wickedly and maliciouſly, contrary * his Majeſty's cuſtoms farmed at a far lower rate than 
1 to the duty of a Privy Counſellor of England, and * others do offer, and that by perſons with ſome of 
contrary to the perpetual and moſt important intereſt * whom he goes a ſhare in that and other parts 1 
of this nation, perſuaded his Majeſty, againſt the money reſulting (rom his Majeſly's revenue. I 
advice of the Lord General, to withdraw the Engliſh * July 10, | N 
garriſons out of Scotland, and to demoliſh all che 1653, © Br1sSTOL (6), ue Heute 
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character. This was occaſioned by the paſſing of the famous Teſt AR, which, from 
thir time tv the preſent, has been ſo much the object of diſcuſÞ>n and debate, of 
apolauſe and cenſure. Though he was a profeſſed Roman Catholick, and was willing to 


be thought of great conſequence among that body, he ſpoke in favour of the bill. Some 
account of what he ſaid upon the ſubject will be ſeen in the note (x) [G]. 

he Earl of Briſtol departed this life on the twentieth of March, 1676-7, at Chelſea, 
in the fixtv-fifth year of his age, and was buried at that place. He married the Lady 
Anne Ruſſel, ſecond daughter of Francis Earl of Bedford, and had by her Ladyſhip, 
who ſurvived him nearly twenty years, two ſons and two daughters. John, his eldeſt 
{21, the third Earl of Briſtol, and a Nobleman of very reſpectable character, died on 
the eighteenth of September, 1698, and was interred at Sherborne in Dorſetſhire, 
where a ſumptuous monument is erected to his memory. Dying without iflue, the 
hours of the family ceaſed on his death. Colonel Francis Digby, the ſecond fon, was 
killed in the great naval engagement with the Dutch, on the twenty-eighth of May, 
16 2. He dicd likewiſe without iſſue, Lady Diana, the eldeſt daughter, was married 
to the Bron of Moll, in Flanders ()). This was an unfortunate match. The young 
Ide had been brought up by her mother in the ſtrifteſt principles of the Proteſtant 
religgnz but her father, having ſent for her into the Low Countries, where ſhe was 
addrilicd by the Baron, had ſuch a high opinion of the advantages that would accrue 
from the alliance, that he perſuaded her to become a convert to Popery. As for the 
Baron of Moll, he was a very weak man, and, at the ſame time, had not one twelfth 
part o the eſtate which the Earl of Briſtol's ſanguine imagination had ſuggeſted (z). 
Ladv Anne, the Earl's ſecond daughter, was married to Robert Earl of Sunderland, by 
which connection ſhe became an anceſtor of the preſent Houſe of Marlborough (a). 


[I] Some account of what he ſaid upon the ſubjeft * remedy, ſince they have indeed moſt violently ſeized, 
ab be ſeen in the note. ] and diſtempered the minds of the major part of his 
Towards tue beginning of his ſpeech he declared “ Majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, which certainly no 
himſet a Catholick of the Church ot Rome, not a * man converſant in the world can deny, Now, my 
Catholick of the Cour? of Rome; a diſtiction he * Lords, in popular fears and apprehenſions, thoſe 
thovght worthy of memory and refleftion, when- * uſually prove moſt dangerous, that are raiſed upon 
cret avy ſevere proceedings againſt thoſe they called “ grounds not well underitood ; and may rightly be 
Papiſts ſhould come in queſtion, ſince thoſe of the “ reſembled to the fatal effects of panic feats in armies, 
Couu:t of Rome did only deſerve the name. There- © where I have ſeldom ſeen great diſorders ariſe from 
tere he inſittcd, that they ſhould not ſpeak hete as “ intelligences brought in by parties and ſcouts, or by 
Roman Catholicks, but as faithful members ot a * advertiſements to Generals, but from alarms upon 
Protestant Parliament. © groundleſs and capricious fears of danger, taken 
Coming to the bill itſelf, he proceeded thus: * up we know not either how, or why, This no 
© In the firſt place, my Lords, I beſcech you to con- * man, of moderate experience in military affairs, 
ſider, that this bill tor ſecuring of general fears is * but hath found the dangerous effects of one time or 
brought up to you from the Houſe ot Commons, other: in giving a ſtop to which miſchiefs, the ſkill 
„the great xepreſentative of the people, and con- of great commanders is beſt ſeen. In like manner, 
« {equently the belt judges of the true temper of the my Lords, this great and judicious aſſembly of the 
nation: a Houſe of Commons ſurpalling all that Houſe of Commons, rightly ſenſible of the danger- 
ever have been, in the illuſtrious marks of their duty, * ous effects which ſo general a diſturbance of men's 
loyalty and affection to their Sovereign, both in his minds in the concernments of religion (how ground- 
perſon and government: ſuch a Houſe of Commons * leſs ſoever) might produce, have applied their care 
as his Majetty ought to conſider, and cheriſh always, to obviate them by this bill; a bill, in my opinion, as 
with ſuch a kind love as is due to a wife, never to * full of moderation towards Catholicks, as of prudence 
be parted with unkindly, and as a miſtreſs to be * and ſecurity towards the religion of the State. In 
turned off when our turn is ſerved by her. My * this bill, my Lords, notwithitanding all the alarms 
Lords, this caſual mention of a wife ſuggeſts to my of the increaſe of Popery and deſigns of Papiſts, here 
thoughts a purſuance of the compariſon. I have * is no mention of barring them from a private and 
obſerved in the courſe of my life, that men, who « modeſt exerciſe of their religion; no baniſhing them 
have wives ſomewhat coquet, that is, a little ſub- © to ſuch a diſtance from Court; no putting in execu- 
jcct to gallantries, live eaſier lives with them, and tion of penal laws in force againſt them. All their 
irecr from troubleſome contentions, than thoſe who precautions are reduced to this one intent, natural to 
have wives of exact rigid virtue; and the reaſon is « all ſocieties of men, of hindering a leſſer, oppoſite 
clear: for the more gameſome ladies, being con- party from growing too ſtrong for the greater and 
ſcious of their failings in that eſſential part, are * more conſiderable one: and in this juſt way of pre- 
careful to diſguiſe and repair them by kind and m vention, is not the moderation of the Houſe of 
tender compliances with their huſband's humours in Commons to be admired, that they have reſtrained 
all other things; whereas wives ſeverely punctual & it to this ſole point, of debarring their adverſaries 
and exact in the chief matrimonial duty, expect, from offices and places, from acceflion of wealth 
and even exact, far greater compliances from their by favour of the ſovereign? And, after all, m 
huſbands; and thiak themſelves as it were pri- Lords, how few do theſe ſharp trails, and teſt of this 
vileged, by the rigidneſs of their virtue, to be ſome- act regard! Only a few ſuch Roman Catholicks as 
tunes troubleſome in domeitic affairs, eſpecially if « would tain hold offices and places at the price of 
there be any jealouſy in the caſe, In like manner, *« hypocriſy, and diffimulation of their true ſentiments 
my Lords, it is not to be much wondered at, if this in religion, My Lords, however the ſentiments of 
incomparable Houſe of Commons, tranſcending all „a Catholick of the Church of Rome (I till ſay not of 
that ever were in the grand eflentials of duty, loyalty, * the Court of Rome) may oblige me, upon ſcruple 
and atfection to their King, ſhould, at ſome times, of conſcience, in fome particulars of this bill, to 
ve 4 little troubleſome to him in lefſer occurrences ; give my negative to it, when it comes to paſſing ; 
eſpecially when once fears and jealouſies are on the „yet, as a member of the Proteſtant Parliament, my 
wing, My Lords, 1 ſhall not pretend to determine * advice prudentially cannot but go along with the 
Whether there have been any juſt grounds given by + main ſcope of it, the preſent circumſtances of time 
any violent men, or by the unreaſonable ambition * and affairs conſidered, and the neceſſity of compoſing 


teeny Roman Catholicks, for ſuch fears and jea- * the diſturbed minds of the people (7). 
louſies : it ſuffices to exact the neceſſity of a timely | 
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Suck ling's Seſſion of Poets. 


DIGBY . (GEORG). DIGGES (LEONARD). 


Lord Briſtol ranks among our noble authors. To this character he is juſtly entitled 
from his numerous ſpeeches and letters, which are ſcattered through various colleftions, 
and many of winch were ſeparately printed. He was the author, likewiſe, of ſome other 
publications. Of the letters which paſſed between him and Sir Kenelme Digby, on the 
ſubject of religion, an account is given in the note [D] of the article concerning that 
gentleman. The Earl tranſlated from the French into Engliſh the three firſt books of 
the famous romance, Calſandra ;” and he was the writer of a Comedy, called“ Elvira, 
or the worſt not always true,” which occaſioned his being introduced into Sir John 
Of this play we are told, that the ſcene lies in Valencia; 
that the plot is very intricate and buſy; and that from ſome part of it Mrs. Centlivre 
ſeems to have borrowed © The Wonder; or, A Woman keeps a Secret.” Another 
publication, aſcribed to the Earl of Briſtol, but not certainly known to be written by 
him, was, “ A True and Impartial Relation of the Battle between his Majeſty's Army 
* and that of the Rebels, near Ayleſbury, Bucks, September the twentieth, 1643.” 
The following piece, though probably not'of his writing, was publiſhed under his name, 
in 1655; Lord Digby's Arcana Aulica; or, Walſingham's Manual of Prudential 
* Maxims for the Stateſman and the Courtier.” His Lordſhip left in manuſcript, 
“ Excerpta e diverſis Operibus Patrum Latinorum (6).” 

On the character of the Earl of Briſtol it is not neceſſary farther to enlarge, ſince the 
whole article contains a diſplay of the extraordinary turn of his mind. One thing, how- 
ever, it is proper to obſerve, which is, that, amidſt his numerous faults, he was diltin- 
guiſhed by a ſoftneſs and tenderneſs of diſpoſition that reſtrained him from unkind and 
ill:znaatured actions. When he had been treated with the greateſt harſhneſs, and had ex- 
pefesetd the higheſt degrees of hoſtility, he was always readily inclined to forgiveneſs 
and reconciliation (c). 

Upon the whole, the Earl of Briſtol hath afforded a ſtriking proof, that the brighteſt 
genius, the moſt ſplendid talents, the moſt extenſive knowledge, and the richeſt elo- 
quence, are of little advantage to the poſſeſſor, and of little benefit to the world, unleſs 
they be accompanied with ſteadineſs of principle, and ſteadineſs of conduct.) 


K. 


DIGGES (LEONARD) Eſq. a conſiderable Mathematician in the XVIch cen- 
tury, was the ſecond ſon of James Digges, of Digges-Court in the pariſh of Berham in 
Kent, Eſq. [A] by Philippa his ſecond wife, daughter of John Engham, of Chartham 
in the ſame county. He was born at Digges-Court, and educated for ſome time in Uni- 
verſity-College in Oxford, where he laid a very good foundation of learning. Retirin 
from thence without a degree, he proſecuted his ſtudies, and became an excellent Mathe- 
matician, a ſkilful Architect (a), and a moſt expert Surveyor of land. He compoſed 
ſeveral books | B], and died about the year 1574 (b). By his wife Bridget, daughter of 
Thomas Wilford, Eſq. (c) and ſiſter to James and Thomas Wilford, two brave Knights, 
of Hartridge, in the pariſh of Cranbrook in Kent, he had a ſon, of whom we ſhall give 


ſome account in the next article. 


[A] Was the ſecond fon of James Digges of Digger 
Court in the pariſh of Berham in Kent, E/q.] nat 
family was ancient and conſiderable, in the county of 
Kent. One of them, in the reign of King Richard I. 
had the aldermanry of Newingate in Canterbury, 
which was then an hereditary office. 7% Digges, 
Alderman of the ſame city, in 1258, was a great 
benefactor to the Franciſcans, then newly ſettled at 
Canterbury ; and bought for them an iſland in that 
city called Binnewight. Adomarus Digges, of Digges- 
Court, was a Judge in King Edward IId's reign, and 
had much land about Rainham and Newing'on, where 
a marſh ſtill bears his name, being called Digges's 
Marſh. Roger Digges was one of the repreſentatives 
in Parliament for the city of Canterbury, in the 2gth, 
z3:{t, and 34th years of the reign of King Edward III. 
John Digges, of Digges Court, was Sheriff of Kent 
in the ad year of King Henry IV. and his grandſon 
John, in the 4th year of King Edward IV. and his 


on of the ſame name in the 11th year of King Henry 


VII. and his fon James bore the ſame office in the 
2d year of King Henry VIII. His eldeſt fon, 
Thomas, fold Digges-Court to Capt. Thomas Halſey of 


London (1). Tt was the chief ſeat of the Digges 
family for above two hundred years (2). 

[B] He compoſed ſeveral books.) Namely, I.“ Tec- 
% ftonicum : Briefly ſhewing the exact meaſuring, and 
«© ſpeedy reckoning of all manner of Lands, Squares, 
„ Timber, Stones, Steeples, Wc, Lond. 15 56, 4to. 
Augmented, and publiſhed again, by his ſon Thomas 
Digges. Lond. 1592, 470. and reprinted there in 
1647, 4to. II. A Geometrical practical treatiſe, 
% named Pantometria, in three books.” This he left 
in manuſcript: but, after his death, his ſon ſupplied 
ſuch parts of it as were obſcure and imperfe&, and 
publiſhed it at London in 1591, fol. joining thereto, 
„A Diſcourſe Geometrical of the five regular and 
„ Platonical Bodies, containing ſundry theoretical and 
& practical propoſitions ariſing by mutual conference 
of theſe Solids, Inſcription, Circumſcription, and 
«© Transformation.” III.“ Prognoſtication everlaſting 
of right good Effect; or, Choice Rules to judge the 
% Weather by the Sun, Moon, and Stars, Sc.“ Lond. 
** 1555, 1556, and 1564, 4to, corrected, and aug» 
mented by his ſon, with divers general tables, and 
many compendious rules. Lond. 1592, 4to (3). NM 


'DIGGES 


(8) Wood's A. 
then. edit. 1521, 
Vol. I. col. 180, 
181. 

(e) Wood, ibid. 
calls her by mi- 
take Sarab. det 
note [B 

of the article 
DIGGES 
(TH0Mas)» 


1) Villere Cu- 
tianum, &c. by 
T. Philipot, Eſq: 
edit. 1004, fol, 
. 60. and tie 
Hiſt. of Kent, 
by J. Harris, O.). 
fol. 1719. P. 35 
1 18, 427) 434 
4315 447+ 


(2) Ibid. p. 3, 


(3) Wood, ii 
ſapray col. 199 
181. 


DIGGE S (Trowas). 


DIGGES (Tnomas), aſter a liberal education even from his tendereſt years, 
went and ſtudied for ſome time at Oxford ; and by the improvements he made there, and 
the ſubſequent inſtructions of his learned father (a), became one of the molt excellent 
Mathematicians of his time; upon which account he was greatly eſteemed by Dr. John 
Dee, and other his learned contemporaries. When Queen Elizabeth ſent ſome of her 
forces to the aſliſtance of the oppteſſed inhabitants of the Netherlands, Mr. Digges was 
appointed Muſter-Maſter-General of them (6); whereby he had an opportunity of be- 


coming perfectly ſkilled in military affairs. 


He wrote and publiſhed ſeveral books [A]. 


But his moſt valuable character is, that his piety was as great as his learning. He dicd 
Auguſt 24, 1595, and was buried in the Church of St. Mary Aldermanbury, London (c); 


where a monument was erected to him [B]. 


If he was great in himſelf, he was greater 


in his ſon, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the enſuing article. 


[A] He wrote and publiſhed ſeveral books,} Namely, 
theſe: I.“ Alæ five Scale Mathematice,” 1, e. Ma- 
<< thematical Wings or Ladders.“ Lond. 1573, 410. 
This bo:k contains ſeveral demonſtrations fer finding 


the parallaxis of any comet, or other ccoeſtial body, 


with the correction of the crrors in the uſe of the Ra. 
dius Aftronomicus, II.“ An Arithmetical Military 
«© Treatiſe, containing io much of Arithmetick as is 
© neceflary towards Military Diſcipline,” Lond. 1579, 
to. III.“ Geometrical Treatiſe, named, Stratioticos ; te- 
&« quiſite for the Per ſection of Soldiers.“ Lond, 1579, 
4to. This was begun by his farther, but finiſhed by 
our author: they were both reprinted together int 590, 
with ſeveral amendments and additions, under this title: 
% An Arithmetical Warlike Treatiſe, named Srratioticos, 
c compendioully teaching the Science of Numbers, as 
„ell in Fractions as Integers; and ſo much of the 
« Rules and Æquations Algebraical, and Art of Num- 
&« bers Coſſical, as are requiſite for the Proteſſion of a 
«© Sou!dier. Together with the Moderne Militare Diſ- 
« cipline, Offices, Lawes, and Orders, in every wel- 
„governed Campe andArmieinviolably to be obſerved,” 
Firſt publiſhed by I homas Digges, Eq. 1579, re- 
viewed and correfted by the Author himſelt, and aug- 
mented with ſundry additions, Lond. 1590, 4to. in 
three books. At the end of it there is, A briefe and 
« true Report of the Proceedings of the Eaile of Ley- 

ceſtre, for the Reliefe of the Towne ot Sluce, from 

his arrival at Viiſhing, about the end of June, 1587, 

untill the Surrendrie thereuf 26 Juli next enſuing. 

 Whereby it ſhall plainelie appeare his Excellencie 
« was not in #nic Fault for the Loſſe of that Towne.” 
IV. “ Perfect Deſcription of the Celeſtial Orbs, ac- 
* cording to the moſt antient Doctrine of the Pythago- 
„ reans,” &c. Lond. 1592, 4to. ſet at the end of his 
jather's Prognoſtication. V. Humble Motives for 
% Aſſociation to maintain the Religion eſtabliſhed.” 
Printed in 1601, 8vo. To which is added, his Let- 
ter to the ſame Purpoſe, to the Archbiſhops and Bi. 
ſhops of England. VI. ** England's Defence: A 
« Treatiſe concerning Invaſion ; or, a brief Diſcourſe 
of what Orders were belt for repulſing of Foreign E- 
*© nemies, if at any time they ſhould invade us by Sea 
© in Kent, or elſewhere.” Written in 1599, but not 
publiſhed till 1686, Lond. fol. in five ſheets, There 
was a tract of the ſame nature publiſhed at the end of 
his Stratzoticos, edit. 1590, intituled, 4 A Briefe Diſ- 
© courſe what Orders were beſt for repulſing of For- 
** raine Forces, if at any time they ſhould invade us by 


1 Seain Kent, or elſewhere,” Tt contains only five 
leaves in 4to- VII. A Letter printed before Dr. John 
D-e's „ Parallatrce Commentationis, praxeoſque Nu— 
e cleus quidam.” Lond. 1573, 4to. Beſides theſe, 
and his“ Nova Corpora,”” he had by him ſeveral 
Mathematical Freatiſes ready for the preis; which, by 
reaſon of law - ſuits, and other avocations, he was hin- 
dered from publiſhing (1). 


[B] Where a monument was erected to him.] It was 
deſtroyed in the general conflagration of London, in 
1665: but the inſcriptions on it are preſerted in 
J. Stow's Survey of London, with Mr. Strype's Ad- 
ditions (2), being as follows : 

„Thomas Digges, Eſquire, ſonne and heyre of 
Leonard Digges, of Wotton, in the county of Kent, 
« Eſquire, and of Bridget his wife, daughter to Tho- 
© mas Wilford, Eſquire; which Thomas deceaſed the 
« 24 day of Auguit, Ann, Dom. 1595. 

% Agnes, wife to Thomas Digges, Eſq. Daughter of 
« Sir William Sentleiger, Knight, and of Urſula his 
« wiſe, daughter of George Nevil, Lord of Aberga- 
« venny, by whom the ſaid Thomas had iſſue Dudley 
* his ſonne aud heyre, Leonard his ſecond fon ; Mar- 
© garet and Urſula now living; beſide William and 
& Mary, who died young. | 


„Deo Opt. Max, et Memoriæ. 


Hic reſurrectionem mortuorum expectat Thomas 
Digſæus Armiger, ex antiqua Digſzorum, in Can- 
tia, familia oriundus. Var fide et pietate in Deum 
ſingulari, rei militaris admodum peritvs, optima- 
rum literarum ſtudioſus, et Scientiis Mathemaricts 
ad miraculum (ut ex libris editis conſtat) eruditiſſi- 
mus: Quem Deus in Cœleſtem Patriam, Anno Sa- 
lutis 1595, evocavit. Chariſſimo Marito Uxor 
moeſtiſſima poſait, h 
* Here lieth in aſſured hope to riſe in Chriſt, Tho- 
% mas Digges, Eſquire, ſome time Muſter-Maſter of 
“ the Engliſh Army in the Low Countries: A man 
“ zealouſly affected to true Religion, wiſe, diſcreete, 
„ comteous, faithful to his Friends, and of rare Know- 
& ledge in Geometry, Aſtrologie, and other Mathe- 
„% maticall Sciences: who finiſhed this tranſitory Life 
„ with an happy end, in Anno 1595. 


«© That the dead might live Chriſt died.“ 


cc 
s 

cc 
ce 
cc 
40 
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46 


The Digges's coat was, Gules, on a Croſs argent, 
ſive Eagles diſplayed, ſable. 


— 


DIGGES (DvoLEtY), the eldeſt ſon of Thomas mentioned in the laſt article, was 
born in the year 1583 (a), and entered a Gentleman-Commoner of Univerſity-College, 
Oxon. in 1598; where he very much improved himſelf in learning, under the tuition of 
Dr. George Abbot, atterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury (5). Having taken the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, on the firſt of July, 1601 (c), he went and ſtudied for ſome time at 
the Inns of Court; and then traveled beyond ſea, having before received the honour of 


knighthood. 


After much experience, and proper remarks on the laws, cuſtoms, and 


manners, of foreign nations, he returned home, excellently well qualified to ſerve his King 
and Country (4). But obſerving too many to juſtle for place, and croſs the public in- 
tereſt, if not joined with their own private gain; he was ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs 
of his own merit, knowing good men only can deſerve honours, though the worſe might 


attain them, 


His moderate deſires, therefore, confined a long while his thoughts to the 


(-) See the aro- 
ace to his 
Stratisticots. 


(5) See Stratio · 
ticos, edit. I 590, 
5. 437. 


(c) Wood, ibid. 
col. 273, 279. 


(1) Wood, ut 
ſupra, col. 273; 
279. See Stra- 
tioticos, p. 339 
360. 


(2) Edit. 1720. 
Book iii. Vol. 1. 
P 71, 72. 


(a) For Mr. 
Wood informs 
us, that he was 
fifteen years of 
age in 1708. 
Vol. 1. col. 618, 


(% Wood, ibid. 


(c) Idem. Faſti, 
Vol. I. col. 160. 


(4) Ibid, 


Innocence of a retired life (e), till the year 1618, when he was ſent by King James I. (0 From his 


Embaſlador to the Czar, or Emperor of Ruſſia, In 1620, he was commillioned, 


with 
Si 


monumental in- 
ſcription at 


r Chilham, in 


Kent. 
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DIG GES (Dvprsy). 


Sie Maurice Abbot, to go to Holland, in order to obtain the reſtitution of goods takten 
| by the Dutch, from ſome Engliſhmen in the Faft-Indies { 4], He departed in Novem- 
(f),Caml. An. ber (/), but how long he ſtayed there doth not appear. He was a Member of the 
under ee year third Parliament of King James I. which met at Weſtminſter, January 30, 1620-i; and 
1620, printed *t was ſo little compliant with the Court-meaſures, as to be among thoſe whom the King 

called [/l-tempered Spirits. And, therefore, ſoon after the diſſolution of that Parliament, 


— 


60 Partly 


we runs © 
0 4 C die. 
1085 wid. P 


deni Epiflole. 
Lond. 1691. 44. he was, for a puniſhment, ſent into Ireland, upon a forced commiſſion with others under 

the Great Seal, for the enquiry of ſundry matters concerning his Majeſty's pretended ſer- 
(z) Ruſhworth's vice (g). He was likewiſe a Member of the firſt Parliament of King Charles I. in 1626; 


10, 
K * 


ö 664 fel. 

1 — and joined thoſe eminent patriots, who were for bringing George Villiers Duke of Buck- (y) From 

p. 55. ingham, the King's great favourite and Prime Miniſter, to an account: and fo earneſt ee” 

did he prove in that affair, that he was one of the eight chief wanagers who carricd up, — 

(3) 1bid. p.302. on the 8th of May, a charge againſt him [B] to the Houſe of Lords (5); for which he 
| | (3) m p. 356. Was committed to the Tower (i). But fo highly offended were the Commons at his im- 
| His lodgings priſonment, that they reſolved to proceed to no other buſineſs till they were righted in 
fearched, and their liberties (#). Whereupon one of the Courtiers, to excuſe that irregular ſtep, ſaid, 
| the papersfoun® That his Majeſty conceived, Sir Dudley went too far beyond his commiſſion, in that, 
| away. See ſpeaking of King James rhe Firſt's death, and the plaiſter applied to him by the Duke of 
I Ruthworth,iÞid- Buckingham, he had ſaid, That he did forbear to ſpeak further in regard of the King's bo- 
2 . nur, or words to that effect; which his Majeſty conceived to be to his diſhonour, as if 
41 there had been any underhand dealing by him in applying of the plaiſter ; and that 
1} might make his ſubjects jealous of him. Theſe words, laid to Sir Dudley's charge, oc- 
| caſioned an uncommon proteſtation from the Commons [C], which was alſo taken by 
| thirty-ſix of the Lords. And Sir Dudley being releaſed ſoon after, proteſted, That the 
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{!) Ibid. p. 360, 

361. 

82 Liſt of 
embers in 


Kent. 


bid. p. 537,538. 


(1) Ruſhworth, 
ubi ſupra. 
p. 392. & c. 


matter charged upon him was far from his words, and never came into his thoughts (J). 
He was again Member of the third Parliament of King Charles I. which met at Weſt- 
Harris lid. of minſter the 17th of March, 1627-8, being one of the Knights of the Shire for Kent (mn), 
but ſeemed to be more moderate than he had been in the two laſt. For, when Secretary 
(0 Ruſhworth, Coke moved for the diſpatch of the ſubſidies (), he was ſeconded by Sir Dudley [D]. 


[A] In the Ea/t-Inaies.] For the Dutch were then 
beginning to uſe, in the Eaſt- Indies, thoſe wicked and 
ſupplanting arts againſt the Engliſh (the deliverers of 


their country, and the founders of their liberties) which 


ended in the tragical affair at Amboyna; of which an 
account was publiſhed in 1624, 4to. 

[BI Who carried up a charge againſt him.] It was 
opened by Sir Dudley himſelf, who, in his Prologue, 
uſed theſe words (1) : * The Houſe of Commons, by 
© a fatal and univerſal concurrence of complaints from 
© all the ſea-bordering parts of this kingdom, did find 
a great and grievous interruption and ſtop of trade 
© and traffick ; the baſe pirates of Salle ignominiouſly 
© infeſting our coaſts, taking our ſhips and goods, and 
© leading away the ſubjects of this kingdom into bar- 
* barous captivity ; while, to our ſhame and hindrance 
of commerce, our enemies did (as it were) beſiege 
* our ports, aud block up our beſt rivers mouths. 
Our friends, on flight pretences, made imbargoes of 
* our Merchants goods, and every nation, upon the 
© leaſt occaſion, was ready to contemn and flight us; 
* ſo great was the apparent diminution of the antient 
* honour of this crown, and once ſtrong reputation of 
© our nation. Wherewith the Commons were more 
* troubled, calling to remembrance, how formerly in 
© France, in Spain, in Holland, and every where, by 
© ſea and land, the valors of this kingdom had been 
© better valued.— The Commons therefore wondering 
© at the evils which they ſuffered, and debating of 
© the cauſes of them, found they were many, drawn, 
© like one line, to one circumference, of decay of trade, 
and ſtrength of honour, and reputation in this king- 
dom; Which, as in one. center, met in one great 
© man, the cauſe of all who I am here to name, the 
Duke of Buckingham. — Then, after having read 
the preamble to the charge, he continued his ſpeech, 
in which he hath this paſſage.—* The laſt of the 
charges which are prepared, will be an injury of- 
« fered to the perſon of the late King of bleſſed me- 
* mory, who is with God; of which, as your Lord- 
«* ſhips may have heard heretofore, you ſhaH anon have 
© further information. Now upon this occaſion, I am 


. © commanded by the Commons to take care of the 


© honour of the Log our Sovereign that lives—and 
« alſo his bleſſed father, who is dead; on whom, 10 
„the grief of the Commons, and their great dillaſte, 
the Lord Duke we (they conceive) unworthily ca/# 


However, 


* ſome ill odor of his own foul wayes; whereas ſervants 
* were antiently wont to bear, as in truth they ought, 
© their Maſter's faults, and not caſt their own on them 
© undeſervedly,” Theſe words I have taken 
notice of, becauſe they were miſunderſtood and miſ- 
applied, as will be ſeen under note [C], and above in 
the text of this article, 

[C] Occaſſoned an uncommon Proteſiation from the 


Commons.] Being as follows: © I proteſt before Al- 


mighty Go, and this Houſe of Parliament, That L 
© never gave conſent that Sir Dudley Digges ſhould 
* ſpeak theſe words that he is now charged withal, or 
any words to that effect; and I have not affirmed to 
* any, that he did ſpeak ſuch words, or any to that 
effect. This was taken by every member in parti- 
cular for himſelf ; and it was ordered, That they that 
were ſick in town, ſhould have three of the Houſe ſent 
to them, to take the ſame proteſtation. The King, 
to pacify the Commons, ſignified to them by the Vice- 
Chamberlain, That he underſtood, out of ſome nctes 
taken at the Conference (2), that Sir Dadlzy Digyes 
had ſpoken the words wherewith he was charged ; bat, 
un, was fatistied that he did not ſpeak them, nor any 
words to ſuch effect. Nevertheleſs, the Duke of 
Buckingham affirmed to the Houſe of Peers, that ſome 
words were ſpoken at the late Conference by Sir Dud- 
ley Digges, which ſo far did trench upon the King's 
honour, that they were interpreted treaſonable : he 
therefore earneſtly defired, ſiuce divers coaltructions 
had been made of thoſe words, that every one of thoſe 
who had reported them, would be pleaſed to produce 
their notes taken at the Conference. But after a long 
debate upon that matter in the Houſe of Peers, thirty- 
ſix of them made this voluntary proteſtation, That the 
ſaid Sir Dudley Digges did not ſpeak any thing at the 
ſaid Conference, which did or might trench on the 
Kiog's honour (3). It followed therefore, as Mr. Ra- 
pin obſerves (4), from the teſtimony of the Lords, and 
the proteſtation of the Commons, either that the 
King was wrong and maliciouſly informed, or that 
he wanted and ſought an opportunity of puniſhing Sir 
Dudley Digges, for having ſpoken fo irreverently of the 
Dake as he did, For which purpoſe the words above- 
mentioned were invented. 

[D] He was ſeconded by Sir Dudley ] Who faid, 
among other things We have treely concluded 
* our liberties, we have offered five ſublidies ; his Ma- 


» N» 
jeſty 


(2) Between da 
Lords and Cain 
mons, where 
theſe words 
were (4 tola 
been ſpoken. 


(2) Ruſworth 
As above, b. 17 
361, See 4% 
Memorials 6 
the Engliſh Ate 
fairs, &c. bY 

Mr Whitelo&% 
edit. 1732» 
ne $1 b. 


(4) Hiſt of 
Eng. edit. fob 


1733? You 


Partly upon 
we tuns of the 
04 ci\tiE- Hu- 
1085 ud. P- 3097 
( Ihid. 

(v) Ibid. 
ili Cane 
6 ory 
Kent fury eyed 
and ill uſt? ted, 
&c. hy T Philt- 
pt, Eig. Lond. 
1674 fol. P. 1 16. 


) From his 
monumental in- 
ſcription, as A. 


dot. 


(7) Excitatas re- 
Paravit, para- 
tas decoravit, de- 
«oratas confirmg- 
vit. Lib. de 
Chertſey. 


PI A. 8 


8 (DupLzy): | 


However, his ſpirits were rouzed, when any attempts were made upon the liberties of 
his county, or the conſtitution of Parliament E“. For, on the 14th of April, he opened 
the grand conference between the Lords and Commons, © concerning the liberty of the 
perſon of every Freeman,” with a ſpeech, wherein he made many excellent obſervations H, 
tending to eſtabliſh the liberties of the ſubjcct (). In all theſe affairs he fo diſtinguithed 
himſelt by his parts and abilities, that he was much taken notice of by the Court; being, 
ia conſequence of that, one of thoſe eminent patriots whom they thought Worth while to 
gain to their fide {p). Accordingly, they tempted him with the honourable and advan- 
tagegus office of Maſter of the Rolls, of which he had a reverſionary grant the 29th of 
November, 1630 (q), and became poſſeſſed of it the 2oth of April, 1636 [G], upon 
the death of Sir Julius Cæſar (*). But he did not enjoy it quite three years; for he died 
the 18th of March, 1638-9, which the wiſeſt men reckoned among the public calamities 
of thoſe times (r). After having lain ſome time in ſtate, he was buried in Chilham- 


Church, in Kent, in which pariſh he had a good eſtate (5), and built a noble ſear (7). 


A monument was afterwards erected in that Church, in memory of him and his lady, 
and others of that eminent family ; with an inſcription, of which the ſubſtance is included 
in this article (uv). His Lady was Mary, one of the daughters and coheirs of Sir Thomas 
Kemp, of Chilham aforeſaid ; with whom he had part of the eſtate there, and purchaſed 
the reſt of the three other daughters and coheirs (w). As to his character, his actions, 
related above; ſhow that he was (as one (x) expreſſes it) a great aſſertor of his coun- 
* try's liberty in the worſt of times, when the fluices of prerogative were opened, and the 
© banks of the law were almoit overwhelmed with the inundations of it.“ Beſides this, 
we are informed, that his underſtanding few could equal, and his virtues fewer would. 
He was a pious man, a careful father, a loving huſband, a fatherly brother, a courteous 
neighbour, a merciful landlord, a liberal maſter, and a noble friend ()). He was 
author of a few things HJ. As hereditary learning ſeemed to run in the veins of that 


© jeſty hath given us gracious anſwers z we have had 
good by our beginnings; what have we done for the 
© King? nothing is done that the King can take notice 
* of, He will — our properties and goods; have 
© we not had a gracious anſwer? I dare ſay confi- 
© dently we ſhall have as much as any ſubjects had from 
6 their King.“ 

[E] However his ſpirits were rouzed, when any at- 
tempts were made upon the liberties of his country, Sc.] 
For when Sir John Finch, Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, interrupted Sir John Elliot in the Houſe, 
telling him, There is a command laid upon me, that 
© | muſt command you not to proceed ;* Sir Dudley 
Digges vented his great uneaſineſs in theſe words: I 
am as much grieved as ever. Muſt we not proceed? 
© let us fit in filence, we are miſerable, we know not 


What to do.“ This was on the th of June 


1628. 


[F) With a ſpeech wherein he made many excellent 
obſervations.) Among other things, he fays—— 
© I am firſt commanded to ſhow unto your Lordſhips in 
general, that the laws of England are grounded on 
reaſon, ancienter than books, conſiſting much in un- 
written cuſtoms ; yet ſo full of juſtice and true equity, 
that your moſt honourable predeceſſots and anceſtors, 
many times propugned them with a nolumus mutare 
(i. e. we will not change them); and ſo ancient, 
that from the Saxons days, notwithſtandiug the inju- 
ries and ruins of time, they have continued in molt 
parts the ſame; as may appear in old remaining 
monuments of the laws of Ethelbert the firſt Chriſtian 
King of Kent, Ina King of the Weſt-Saxons, Offa 
of the Mercians, Sc. whoſe laws are yet to be ſeen, 
publiſhed (as ſome think) by Parliament.— 
And though, during the troubleſome times of the 
Danes, the laws in a manner were laid aſleep in the 
kingdom; yet, by the bleſſing of God, good King 
Edward, commonly called St. Edward, did awaken 
thele laws, — ard confirmed them (7), con- 
firmavit : which confirmavit ſheweth, that good King 
Edward did not give thoſe laws, which William the 
Conqueror, and all his ſucceſſors fithence that, have 
(worn unto.— And, as we have now, even in 
thoſe Saxon times they bad their Courts Barons, and 
Courts Leets, and Sheriffs Courts; by which (as Ta- 
citus faith of the Germans) their anceſtors Jura red- 
debant per pagos & wices : i. e. adminiſtered juſtice in 
the burghs and villages. And, 1 believe, as we have 
now, they had their Parliaments, where new laws 
were made, cum conſenſu Præ latorum, Magnatum, 


* & totius communitatis; i. e. With the conſent of the 
Vor. V. | 
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© Prelates, great men. and the whole community ; or, 
© as another writes, cum conſilio Prælatorum, Nobilium, 
& ſapientum Laicorum, wich the advice of the Pre- 
© lates, Nobility, and wiſe men of the laity..——Be 
© pleaſed then to know, that it is an undoubted and fun- 
* damental point of this ſo ancient Common-Law of 
England, that the ſubject hath a true property in his 
goods and poſſeſſions ; which doth preſerve as ſacred 
that Meum and Tuum, the nurſe of indultry, the mo- 
ther of courage, and without which there can be no 
* juſtice, of which Meum and Tuum is the proper ob- 
« ject. But this undoubted birtbright of free ſubjects 
© hath lately not a little been invaded and preju- 
© diced, &c. (8). 

669 And became paſſeſſe of it the 20th of April, 
1636.] The author of his epitaph obſerves vpon that 
occaſion, that This did crown his former actions; 
and though it would not increaſe his integrity, yet it 
made him more conſpicuous ; and whom his acquain- 
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(-) Ephemeris 
Parliamentaria : 
or, a faithful 
Regiſter of ihe 
Parliament 3 & 
4 Car. I. edit 
1654 fol. p. 54. 
(p) Whitelocke; 
ubi ſupra, p. 14. 


(9) Pat. 6 Car, I. 
p. 6. 


See above the 
article CESAR 
(Jo riss). 

Mr. Neu court 
ſays, heſucceeded 
after Cæœſar's 
death, Avg. I. 
1636. which 
ſeems to be a 
miſtake. Repers 
tirinm Ecclel. 
Vol. . P. 341. 


(„Wood uhi 
ſupra, col. 619. 


(s) Namely, the 
caſtleand manor, 
and the impro- 
priate tythes, of 
that pariſh, Hiſt. 


of Kent, by J. 


Harris, D. D. 
Lond, 1719. 


fol. p. 75, 2693 


(3) Epliemeris 

Parliamentarizs 
ut ſupra, p. £45 
55˙ . 


* tance before, now the kingdom, honoured, If the 


© example of his juſtice had powerful influence on all 
© Magyiitrates, the people who are governed would be 
happy on earth, and the rulers in Heaven, with him, 
* who counted it an unworthy thing to be tempted to 
* vice by the reward of virtue.” What is ſaid in the 
ſame place is not literally true; namely; that he was 
* unbiafled by popular applauſe, or court-hopes.” For, 


if he was unbiaſſed by court-hopes, why did he ac- 


cept of the place of Maſter of the Rolls? 

H] He was author of a few things.] The only 
thing he publiſhed was this: I. A Detence of "Trade : 
© ina Letter to Sir Tho. Smith, Knight, Governor of 
„ the Eaſt India Company.” London, 1615, 470. 
After his death there was printed under his name; 
II. A Diſcourſe concerning the Rights and Privi- 
** leges of the Subject, in a conference deſired by the 
„Lords, and had by a Committee of both Houſes, 
% 3 Apr. 1628.“ Lond. 1642, 470. At this confer- 
ence it. was that Sir Dudley made the ſpeech men- 
tioned above, note [F]. And, very likely, this 
Diſcaurſe is the ſame with that ſpeech. III. He made 
ſeveral Speeches upon other occaſions, inſerted in 
Ruſhworth's Collections (9), and Ephemeris Parlia- 
mentaria (10). IV. He collected the Letters that 


aſſed between the Lord Burleigh, Sir Fr. Walfing- 


am, and others, about the intended marriages of 
— * Elizabeth, with the Duke of Anjou, in 1570, 
c. and with the Duke of Alengon in 1581. They 
were publiſhed in 1655, under thistitle; ** The Com- 
e pleat Ambaſſador; or, Two Treaties of the intended 
% Marriage of Queen Elizabeth, of glorious Memory; 
Qqq | © © compriſes 


(9) Part I. ed. 
59. P. 302, 


6 
360, 538, 606. 


(10) Edit. 16:45 
ol. p. 547 1399 
I 54. 
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(11) Wood's A- 
thenæ, Vol. . 
col. 5 9. 


(110 dem, Faſti, 
col 174. 


(13) Ibid. 
col. 235. 


(1 4 Wood, col. 
600, - 


both learned men, and writers. 
4 
* compriſed in Letters of Negotiation of Sir Francis 
«© Walfipgham, her Refident in France. Together 
* with the Anſwers ot the Lord Burleigh, the Earl of 
© Leiceſter, Sir Tho. Smith, and others. Whercin, 
as in a clear mirror, may be ſcen the Faces of the 
two Courts of England and France, as they then 
ſtood; with many remarkable paſſages of State, not 
at all mentioned in any Hiſtory, Faithfully col- 
* lefted by the truly Honourable Sir Dudley Digges, 
„Knight, late Maſter of the Rolls.” Lond. 1665, fo. 
The publiſher, who ſigns himſelf A. H. ſays, in the 
Preface, that this * piece was never intended for the 
* preſs, but had ſlept long amongſt the papers of 
Sir Dudley Digges, a perſonage of known wiſdom 
and integrity, and who underſtood well the value of 
* this manuſcript, which had nothing forged or ſup- 
paſititious in it.“ | 
[1] Sir Dudley had a brother Thomas, and a fon 
named Dudley.) His brother 'Thomas was educated 
in Univerfity-college, Oxon (11), tock the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Octob. 31, 1606 (12), retired to 
London; and then travelling beyond fea, ſtudied in 
foreign univerſities; from. whence returning a good 
ſcholar, and an accompliſhed perſon he was created 
Maſter of Arts, Nov. 20, 1626 (13). He tranſlated 


from Spaniſh into Engliſh, “ Gerardo, the unfortunate 


„ Spaniard.” Lond, 1622, 4to. written by Gongalo de 


DILLENIUS (Jonn-JAMEs.) 


family (2); Sir Dudley had a brother, Thomas, and a ſon named Dudley [II, who were (»\Fallevvy 


thies of En 
: plan 
in K ent, p. $, 


Pa, © 


ſouls-college, he took the degree of Maſter Octob. 15, 
1635 (15), and having a great memory, and excellent 
natural parts, which he improved by cloſe ſtudying, he 
became a general ſcholar, and a good Poet and Liu- 
guiſt. He wrote An Anſwer to a printed Book eu- 


(1 <) d. Bag; 
col, 252, "ip, 


ticuled, ** Obſzrvations upon ſome of his Majeſty's late 


„% Anſwers and Exprefles,” Oxon. 1642, 4to. and 
* The Unlawfulneſs of Subjects taking up Arms againſt 
„their Sovereign in what caſe ſocver, with Anſwers to 


all Objections.” Lond. 1643, 400. reprinted fevera! ( 16)Idem, Athe, 
times ſince. He died Octob. 1, 1643 (1i6).-— nx, vol. Il. a, 


The eldeſt fon and heir ot Sir Dudley Digges, was 21, 32. 


named Themas, and his ſecond fon 7h (17). 


„“ [ The ſpeeches delivered by Sir Dudley Digges 
may be icen more at large in the Parliamentary Hiftory, 
under the reſpective years to which they relate, But the 
extracts given in the notes [B], [CI, [D] [E], and 
[F], are ſufficient to difplay his general ſcutiments, 
and the mode of language in which they were cloathed. 
There is one inſtance of his having ſpoken as a mem- 
ber of Parliament which is not taken notice of by our 
predeceſſor. It was on the twenty-ſecond of April, 
1628, at a conference between the Houſe of Lords and 
the Houſe of Commons, on the liberty of the ſubject. 
At this conference Sir Dudley Digges replied to a 


Ceſpedes. And from Latin into Engliſh verſe, ** The Speech that had been made by the Archbiſhop of 
** Rape of Fro erpine.“ Lond. 1617, Cc. 4. written Canterbury, Dr. George Abbot. Both the ſpeeches are 


by Claudian. He died April 7. 1635, being accounted animated by a ſpirit of moderation and candour (18). ( 18) Parlizmen. 
From all that we read concerning Sir Dudley Digges, tary Hiſtory, 
he appears to have been a firm, but temperate, oppoſer Vol. VIII. p.73 


a good Poet and Orator, and a great maſter of the 
Engliſh, French, and Spaniſh languages (14). 


(17) Harris, u 
above, b. 370. 


As tor Dudley, the third ton of Sir Dudley Digges, he of the ſtretches of prerogative, by which the reign of —77: 


was admitted into Univerſity-college, Oxon. in 1629, King Charles the Firſt was ſo unhappily diſtinguiſhed, ] 
where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Jan. 17, K. 
1631-2. Being the next year elected Fellow of All- 


* % [DILLENIUS (Jonx-JAuxEs), an eminent Botaniſt, who ſettled in England, 
was born at Darmſtadt, in Germany, in the year 1687. He was early intended for the 
ſtudy of phyſic, and had the principal part of his education at the Univerſity of Gieſſen, 
a city of Upper Hefſe. To this ſeminary he was probably led by family connections; 
for at that place two perſons of the ſame name then reſided ; one of whom was a pro- 
feſſor of medicine, and Dean of the faculty of phyſic; and the other, poliater, or public 
phyſician, an office which is ſaid not to be uncommon in Germany, though it is wholly 


unknown in our own country. The ſame office was afterwards held in Gieſſen by 


Dillenius himſelf (a). Of ail the parts of ſcience connected with the medical profeſſion, 
he was molt attached to the cultivation of Botany; and in this reſpe& he loon obtained 
ſo much reputation, that, early in life, he was choſen a member of the“ Academia 
Curioſorum Germaniz.” How well he deſerved the honour conferred upon him, was 
apparent in the papers which he communicated to that learned body, and which were 
publiſhed in their“ Miſcellanea Curioſa.“ The firſt of his communications that we are 
acquainted with, and which could not have been written later than in the year 1715, was 
a Diſſertation concerning the plants of America that are naturalized in Europe. It is 
in the+** Third Century of Obſervations,” publiſhed by the Society juſt mentioned. The 
ſubject is curious, and is ſtill capable of much farther illuſtration. A diligent enquiry 
into it would unqueſtionably prove, that a far greater number of plauts than is uſually 
imagined, and which are now thought to be indigenous in Europe, were of foreign 
origin. Befides the molt obvious increaſe of them, owing to their paſſage from the 
garden to tae dunghill, and thence to the field, they have been augmented in con- 
ſequence of various other cauſes. No ſmall number of them have been introduced and 
diſperied by the importation of grain, the package of merchandiſe, and the clearing 
out of ſhips. The Engliſh Flora of this kind, in its preſent (tate, cannot, perhaps, 
cuntain fewer than fixty acknowledged ſpecies; and a critical examination would pro- 
bably add greatly to the catalogue (6). | 
Another paper of Dillenius's, publiſhed in the“ Fourth Century” of the © Miſcellanea 
«© Curioſa,” was a critical Diſſertation on the Coffee of the Arabians, and on European 
Coffee, or ſuch as may be prepared from grain or pulſe. In this diſſertation he gives 
the reſult of his own preparations made with peaſe, beans, and kidney-beans ; but lays, 
that from rye is produced what comes the neareſt to true Coffee. In the Sixth Century 
of Obſervations,” our author deſcribed and figured four ſpecies of dubious plants ; 
three of the Spergula genus, now Arenariæ; and a Veronica; and in the Appendix to 
the ſame © Century,” he gave the firſt ſpecimen of his accurate examination of ms 
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plants of the Cryptogamous claſs; which he afterwards purſued ſo greatly to the improve- 

ment of Botanv AJ]. Dillenius, in the“ Ninth Century” of the © Miſcellanea Curioſa,“ 

relates an expeiiment which he made concerning ſome opium which he had prepared 

himſelf, from the poppy of European growth. In the preceding number of the ſame 

collection, he had figured as a Zoologiſt, in a paper on Leeches; and in a deſcription of 

two ſpecies of the Papilto genus (e). (c) Pulteney, 

Dillenins, in :719, excited the notice of naturaliſts by the publication of a ſeparate ie 

work; which was his“ Catalogue of Plants growing in the Neighbourhood of Gieſſen.“ hang 

This production eſtabliſhed his character as one of the moſt accurate botaniſts of the 

age. Ir was entituled as follows: “ Jo. Jac. DiLLEnit, M. L. Ac. Nat. Cur. Coll. 

% Catalogus Piantarum ſponte circa Giſſam naſcentium, cum Appendice, qua, Plante 

poſt editum Catalogum circa et extra Giſſam obſer vatæ recenſentur, Specierum novarum 

vel dubiaſ um Deſcriptiones traduntur, et Genera Plantarum nova Figuris Æneis illuſtrata, 

deſcribuntut; pro ſupplendis Inſtitutionibus Rei Herbarize Joſephi Pitton Tourncfortii.“ 

Frank. ad Man. 1719. 8vo. Cum Tab. xvi. Cat. p. 240. App. p. 174. Cui 

ſubjicirur Examen RKeſponſlionis Aug. Quir. Rivini.” This performance is dedicated 

to the heads of the Univerſity of Gieſſen; and contains the plants of the neighbourhood, 

confined to a circuit of not more than a German mile and a half. A map of this tract 

of country is given in the book. To the whole is prefixed © A Critical Examination 

e of the Method of arranging Plants,” publiſhed by Ray and Knaut, who had founded 

rheir claſſical diſtinctions on the fruit; avd of thoſe publiſhed by Rivinus and Tourne- 

fort, founded on the flower. After a diligent inveſtigation into the merit of each of 

theſe ſyſtems, Dillenius gave the preference to that of Ray, and adhered to it through- " 

out his life. His animadverſions on Rivinus excited the reſentment of that author, which 

was followed by a vindication of his own ſyſtem. Dillenius had not treated Rivinus 

with the reſpect due to his age; but had indulged himſelf in a ſtyle that was juſtly 

reprehenſible. The only apology that can be made for him, and that not a ſufficient 

one, is the warmth natural to a young writer. However, it has been generally acknow- 

ledged that he had the advantage in the argument. Nothing can more ſtrongly diſplay 

the early ſkill and indefatigable induſtry of Dillenius, than his being able to produce ſo 

great a number of plants in ſo ſmall a tract. Not fewer than nine hundred and eighty 

ſpecies are enumerated by him, of what were then called the more perfect plants; that 

is, excluſively of the muſhroom claſs, and all the moſſes. Into the examination of this 

claſs Dillenius entered minutely ; and by his diligence and diſcoveries, extended the 

bounds of that field, which had been ſo ſucceſsfully cultivated before him by the Engliſh 

botaniſts, More had been done in our own country in this way than in any other 

nation. So little had the muſci been regarded before, that the pinax of Caſpar Bauhine 

contains but fifty ſpecies. Ray's Synopſis, in its firſt edition, had not more than about 

eighty kinds; whereas by the inveſtigation of the Engliſh botaniſts, particularly of 

Doody, Sherard, Vernon, Llhwyd, Robinſon, Petiver, Robart, and others, this order 1 

was ſo far augmented in the ſecond edition of the ſame work, in 1696, as to compre- 3 

hend upwards of an hundred and ſeventy ſpecies. Dillenius, however, was the firſt writer 

| who examined them with a view to generical characters, and divided the moſſes and 

cle muſhrooms each into ſeparate genera. It is in his Gieſſen Catalogue that Bryum, Hypnum, 

cY Mnium, Spovagnum, Lichenoides, and Lichena/trum, are firſt met with as generical names. 

. 15h The four former of theſe were terms in ule with the patres bolanici; but they had been 
neglected by the reſtorers of the ſcience, who had ranked them all under the general term 

muſcus, the Lychen, Lycopodium, and Polytrichum, excepted. It is a ſtriking proof of 

Dilienius's accuracy and diligence that, in the environs of Gieſſen alone, he diſcovered 

more than two hundred ſpecies of moſſes, of which a hundred and forty were new. Of 

the muſhroom order he enumerates a hundred and fixty ; upwards of ninety of which he 

judged nat to have been noticed by any author before. The plants in his catalogue are 

diſpoſed in the order of flowering throughout all the year; and the places of their 

growth are ſubjoined, with critical obſervations on many of the ſpecies. In the Appendix . 

is contained a liſt of twenty plants, additional to thoſe of the Catalogue. Theſe were k 

diſcovered in the immediate environs of Gieffen ; befides which, there is an enumeration 

of upwards of a hundred ſpecies, obferved by the author, beyond the bounds circum- 

{cribed in the catalogue. This circumſtance renders the book, in a great meaſure, a 
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[4] Gave the firſt ſpecimen of his accurate examina- 
tion of ſome plants of the cryptogamous claſs.) lu this 
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© the moſſes, which had hitherto been conſidered as nina, all tending to confirm the doctrine of the ſexes (1) Pulteney's 
* deſtitute of flower and ſeed. He deſcribes the lowers * of plants; obſervations on the root of the Equietum ; hiftorical and 
of that genus, which he afterwards called Lichena- on the duſt of the Anthere, and on the different ſhape Þiograpbical 
rum, and which was named by Micheli Funger- of that in the Orchis, which he ſays is conical; and 2 — ths 
© mannia, He delineates two of the Chara genus, of that in the Ophrys, which is round (1). 5 
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Flora of the plants of Heſſe. Then follows a deſcription of the new ſpecies of the Cata- 
logue; which is ſucceeded by the eſtabliſhment of his new genera of moſſes, ſungi, and 
a variety of others, amounting nearly to a hundred. Some of theſe had been noticed by 
former authors, and are here only amended : but the far greater part are of Dillenius's 
own conſtructing, and entirely new, The parts of fructitication are ſeparately delineated, 
in ſixteen copper plates. This part of the work has been of great authority with ſucceed- 
ng 2 and many of the characters of the plants have ſtood the teſt of the Linnæan 
yſtem (a). f | ; 

By * merit of this performance, the character of Dillenins, as a perfectly ſcientific 
botaniſt, was fixed; and henceforward he attracted the notice of all the eminent pros 
ſeſſors and admirers of the ſcience. To this ſcience no one was more ardently devoted 
at that time in England, than William Sherard, Eſq. who had been Britiſh Conſul at 
Smyrna, from which place he had returned to his own country in 1718; and who, ſoon 
after, had the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws conferred upon him by the Univerſity 
of Oxford. Being particularly enamoured with Dillenius's dilcoverics in the Crypiogamia 
claſs, he entered into a correſpondence with him, which ripened into a cloſe friendſhip. 
In the year 1721, Dr. Sherard, in the purſuit of his Botanical reſearches, made the 
tour of Holland, France, and Italy, much to the advantage of the ſcience; but what, 
in an eſpecial manner, rendered his travels of conſequence to the ſtudy of nature in our 
own country was, that, on his return, he brought Dillenius with him to England. It 
was in the month of Auguſt, in the ſame year, that this event took place (e). 

Dillenius had not long reſided in England before he undertook a work that was much 
deſired ; which was that of publiſhing a new edition of the Synopſes Stirpium Britanni- 
carum of Ray. This very valuable performance had been laſt printed in 1696, and was 
become ſcarce. Dillenius was eminently qualified for the undertaking. He had firmly 
attached himſelf to Ray's ſyſtem, and even in proved it in ſome parts: and he was 
furniſhed with ample means of enlarging the book, by his diſcovery of ſpecies of Cryp- 
togamia, and by the eſtabliſhment of new genera: Beſides this, he was enabled, by the 
diſcoveries of many ingenious men, whoſe names are enumerated in the preface, greatly 
to enlarge Engliſh botany. He was, likewiſe, ſufficiently qualified, through the kill 
and aſſiſtance of Dr. Richardſon, and Mr. James Sherard (brother of William), to add 
the old Britiſh botany, if the expreſſion may be allowed, to the Engliſh. With all 
theſe advantages, the third edition of Ray's Synrp/ts appeared in 1724, much to the 
ſatisfaction of all the lovers of the ſcience throughout Europe. Twenty-four plates of 
rare plants were added to this edition ; and the addition of new ſpecies was very great. 
Many valuable notes, and emendations in the genera might alſo be mentioned. The 
accumulation to this book from Dillenius's own diſcoveries, and from the communications 
of others, whoſe names are mentioned in the preface, amounted to nearly forty new 
fungi, as many marine plants, upwards of a hundred and fifty moſſes, and conſiderably 
above two hundred other plants, which had been diſcovered to be natives of Britain, 
ſince the publication of the ſecond edition. The whole number of Britiſh plants, as they 
{tand in this book, are about two thouſand and two hundred. Ir is, however, here to 
be obſerved, that botaniſts had not at that time ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ſpecific diſtinc- 
tions; for this number, which could not bear the teſt of the Linnæan rules, has ſince 
been reduced to fewer than eighteen hundred (F). Dillenius's edition of the Synopfs 
ſeems to have been the moſt popular of all his publications. Such was the encourage- 
ment derived from the ſale of it, that, ſome time after its appearance, he was bulily 
engaged in collecting materials for a fourth edition. He bad drawn molt of the fungi 
deſcribed in the above work, and had made a large collection, with a view to the com- 
pletion of his deſign. He had alſo drawn, though not finiſhed, moſt of the perfect 
plants (as they were then called) deſcribed in the third edition (g). Though he did 
not carry his purpoſe into execution, his labour was not ſpent in vain, His exertions on 
this occaſion were favourable to the grand ſcheme he ever had in view, of completing 
the Hiſtoria Muſcorum (b). | 

During the former years of Dillenius's living in England, his time appears to have 
been divided between the Country reſidence of Mr. James Sherard, at Eltham, in Kent; 
the Conſul's houſe in town; and his own lodgings, which, in 1728, were in Barking 
Alley. In the year 1727, Dr. Threlkeld publiſhed his Synopfes Stirpium IHibernicarum, 
in the courſe of which work he introduced ſome ſevere ſtrictures on Dillenius. Theſe 
were principally leveled at the introduction of his new generical names; but, at the ſame 
time, great fault was found with him for unneceſſarily multiplying the ſpecies of plants. 
Though the attack was made in harſh and coarſe. language, Dillenius had temper enough 
to abſtain from entering into any controverſy on the occaſion, He probably did nor 
think that Threlkeld's objections were ſo forcible as to influence the opinions of men of 
judgment in the ſcience, as the Iriſh Botaniſt had bur little regarded any true principles 
of generical diſtinction. In a letter which Dillenius wrote to a correſpondent, he in- 
forms him, that there was but one plant recited in Threlkeld's book which was not known 
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before 15 a native of Ireland (i). At the latter end of the year 1727, Dillenius was ſo 
doubtful concerning what might be the ſtate of his future circumſtances, that he enter- 
rained a deſign of reſiding ſome time, if not finally ſettling, in Yorkſhire, In a leiter 
which he wrote to a correſpondent of that County, he enquired about the price of 
boarding, and whether, if he ſhou!d reſolve to go and live in that country, he might 
expect any ſmall encouragement in buſineſs. This ſcheme did not take efftet; and on 
the twelfth of Auguſt, 1728, Dr. William Sherard died, and, by his will, gave three 
thouſand pounds, to provide a ſalary for a profeſſor of botany at Oxford, on condition 
that Dillenius ſhould be choſen the firſt profeilor. Before his deceaſe he had erected the 
edifice at the entrance of the garden, for the ule of the profeſſor ; and he bequeathed to 
the eſtabliſhment his botanical library, his Herbarium, and his Pinav. The Univerlity 
of Oxtord having waved the right of nomination, in conſequence of Dr. Sherard's bene- 
faction, Dillenius now arrived at that ſituation which had probably been the chief object 
of his wiſhes ; and which he conſidered as the completion of his hopes, the aſylum againſt 
future diſappointments, and the field of all that gratification which his taſte and purſuits 
prompted him to deſire, and qualified him to enjoy, He was placed, likewiſe, in the 
ſociety of the learned, in the completeſt ſenſe of that word, and at the fountain of every 
information which the ſtores of both ancient and modern erudition could diſplay to an 
inquiſitive mind (. 

One of the principal employments of Dr. William Sherard, was the carrying on a 
Pinax, or collection of all the names, which had been given by botanical writers to each 
plant. This was a continuation of Caſpar Bauhine's great plan; and Sherard, during 
His life, was much aſſiſted in it by Dillenius (4). After the death of Sherard, our pro- 
feſſor moſt zealouſly fulfilled the will of his benefactor, in the care he took of his collec- 
tion, which he greatly augmented. But he was not a little chagrined from the want of 
books, and the means of purchaſing them. Without this aid, he could not complete, 
in the manner he wiſhed, the Pinax which Dr. Sherard had long laboured, and of which 
Boerhaave had given a very handſome teſtimony, in his Index of the Leyden Garden; 
Unfortunately for Dillenius, publications increaſed when the purſe of his friend was no 
longer opened, and he found few remaining ones to aſſiſt him (). 

Another undertaking in which our author was engaged, was the Hortus Elthamenſit, 
being a deſcription of the plants contained in the garden of Mr. James Sherard (brother 
to William), who was firſt an apothecary, and afterwards created Doctor of Phyſic. This 
was one of the richeſt gardens that England had ever poſſeſſed; and the plan of deſcribing 
it had been laid fo early as the year 1724. After Dillenius's ſettlement at Oxford, he 
proſecuted the deſign with vigour; and, in 1732, the work was printed, under the following 
title:“ Hortus Elthamenſis, ſeu Plantarum rariorum quas, in Horto ſuo Elthami in Cantio 
© coluit vir ornatiſſimus et præſtantiſſimus Jacobus Sherard M.D. Soc. Reg. et Coll. Med. 
4 Lond. Soc. Gulielmi P. M. Frater, Delineationes et Deſcriptiones, quarum Hiſtoria vel 
ce plane non vel imperfectè a Rei herbariæ ſcriproribus tradita fuir, Auctore Johanne Jacobo 
„ DitLExNto, M.D.” Lond. Fol. pp. 437. In this elegant and elaborate work, of which 

Linnæus ſays, eſt opus botanicum quo abſolutius mundus non vidit, four hundred and ſeventeen 
plants are deſcribed and figured with the moſt circumſtantial accuracy. They are all 
drawn and etched with Dillenius's own hand, and confiſt principally of ſuch exotics as were 
then rare, or had but lately been introduced into England. They are diſpoſed in the alpha- 
betical order, and a few of the more uncommon Engliſh and Welch plants are included. 
The figures are as much as poſſible of the natural ſize; and the better to aſcertain the ſpecies, 
the Synh7aͤ of former authors are quoted and accompanied by a large number of critical 
examinations and obſervations. Several of the new Gexera are eſtabliſhed ; many of the 
new Gcrania are figured; and a copious Hiſtory of the genus Meſembryanthemum is 
given; with a ſynoptical view of all the ſpecies, fifty-four of which are deſcribed in the 
performance (2). The ſale of this work did not by any means correſpond with its merit. 
So limited was the attention which was at that time paid to botanical objects, that the 
Horius Elihamenſis had but few purchaſers. Dillenius cut a confiderable number of 
copies, as papers to hold his Hortus ſiccus; and in deſpair of ſelling the remaining ones, 
through the recommendation of his friend Gronovius, he diſpoſed of them, together with 
the plates, to a Dutch Bookſeller, who broke; ſo that our author loſt the whole of the 
little profit which he expected to derive from the ſale (c). On the third of April, 1735, 
te was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Phyfic, in the Univerſity of Oxford. His 
ormer degree of the ſame kind had probably been taken at Gigſſen. In the Summer of 
1736, he had the honour of receiving a viſit, at Oxford, from the celebrated Linnzus ; 
and though he did not reliſh the Sexual ſyſtem, about that time firſt divulged, yet 
Linn&us returned with the higheſt opinion of his merit. He afterwards expreſſed him- 
teif concerning our profeſſor in thele words: In Anglia nullus eft qui genera curat vel in- 
telligit præterquam Dil LENIus. From this period a correſpondence was carried ou 
between Linnæus and our author. The Swediſh botaniſt ſent him his Flora Lapponica, 
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ledgments in the following terms: Vidi, accepi, et legi floram tuam Lapponicam multa 
cum voluptate; utinam plures i/ſtiuſmodi nobis preſtarent, tali fiudio et cura elaborate; in 
hac te virum p1@ftitiſti.” Another perſon with whom our profeſſor correſponded, and 
whom he probably the more eſteemed, on account of the affinity of his ſyſtem with that 
of Ray, was Haller. It appears that Haller was conſidered by him as almoſt the only 
man qualified to carry on the Pinax; and he wiſhed him to have been his ſucceſſor, 
About this time, Dillenius was employed with Dr. Shaw, in reducing to order and aſcer- 
taining that learned traveller's oriental plants. As they were all of them dried ſpecimens, 
and the collection extenſive, conſiſting of fix hundred and forty ſpecies, it required the 
aid of an able hand to diſtinguiſn and apply ſynonyms to ſo conſiderable a number. 
The catalogue which is annexed, with the engraving of a few of the plants, to the firſt 
edition of Dr, Shaw's elaborate work, 1s indebted, for no ſmall degree of its merit, to 
(p) Pulteney, the ſkill and diligence of our botanical profeſſor (p). 
* A After the publication of the Hortus Elthamenfis, Dillenius purſued his © Hiſtory of 
| % Mofles,” with great application; in the proſecution of which deſign he enjoyed every 
deſirable aſſiſtance. By means of the excellent botanical library of the Sherards, and 
free acceſs to their ample Herbarium, and that of Mr. Du Boie, who had, with Mr. 
Doody and ſeveral others, ſignalized themſelves by their diſcoveries in the moſs way 
ſome years before, he poſſeſſed advantages which perhaps no other ſituation could have 
afforded. Beſides this, to give himſelf all farther opportunities that Britain allowed of 
making diſcoveries in the particular object of his purſuit, he had taken a journey into 
Wales in the Summer of the year 1726, and was attended in his excurſion by an eminent 
lover of botany, Samuel Brewer. They examined Cader, Idris, and took up their reſidence 
at Bangor; from which they proceeded to ſearch Snowdon, Glyder, and the Iſle of Angleſey. 
They viſited likewiſe the Iſle of Man. Mr. Green, a Clergyman of Wales, was uſeful in 
directing their reſearches, and in aſſiſting Dillenius in the Welch names of places and of 
plants. The Rev. Littleton Brown, M. A. Fellow of the Royal Society, is alſo commemo- 
rated, as having communicated to our author many ſpecimens of the Cryptogamous tribe, 
which had been collected by him in Wales, Shropſhire, and Herefordſhire, Thus by the 
communication of theſe and many other friends, foreign as well as Britiſh, whoſe aid Dillenius 
had gratefully acknowledged, he was enabled to bring his work to that degree of perfection 
which would not have been praCticable in various other ſituations. In 1741 it appeared 
11 from the Sheldon preſs, under the following title:“ HIsroRIA Muscokuu, in qua cir- 
i citer ſexcentæ ſpecies veteres et neva, ad ſua Genera relate, deſcribuntur, et Iconibus genuinis 
oh illuſtrantur; cum Appendice, et Indice Synonymorum. Opera Jo. Jac. Dillenii, M. D. 
bl (3) Pulteney, in Univerſitate Oxonienſi Botanices Profeſſoris SHER ARDINI. 4to. 1741. p. 552. Tab. 85. (4). 
11 ae 6m The figures were moſtly drawn, painted, and engraved, by Dillenius's own hand (7). 
| 


p. 174—176, J 
(r) ih In this work are comprehended all thoſe plants which come under the name of Muſci and 


Di. Sibtnorpe. Alge, in the Cryptogamia claſs of the ſexual ſyſtem, excepting the Fucuſes, ſome of the 
| Ulve, Conferve, and a very few others. Our author's method, throughout the whole 
. of his performance, is to give at the head of each genus the etymology of the name; his 
1 reaſons for adopting that name, and applying it to the ſubject: and then the definition 
F of his genus, followed by the ſubordinate diſtinctions for the arrangement of the ſpecies. 
| In treating on each ſpecies,” ſays Dr. Pulteney, he gives 1. A new ſpecific character, 
in terms intended to diſtinguiſh it from others of the ſame genus, or ſubdiviſion. 2. The 
* deſcription of the ſame ſpecies at length; diſtinguiſhing alſo, with great care, the 
« ſeveral varieties; and referring each to the ſeveral figures on his plates. 3. The 
fi general places of growth; and under the more rare ſpecies, the particular places where 
1 * they have been found, or from whence he had received them: to theſe is ſubjoined 
© the time when each is found in heads, or in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate. 4. The ſynonym 

© of every author at length, diſpoſed in chronological order; noticing at the ſame time 

* ſuch as are referable to varieties; and frequently ſubjoining a number of critical 

© obſervations. 5. The uſes of particular kinds, whether in the general ceconomy of 

(J Pultency, „ nature, or in medicine, or the other arts and conveniences of life (s).” In the preface 
b. % 478. there is a ſummary view of the uſes of ſeveral kinds of moſſes; and in the body of the 
52 work Dillenius has collected, with great diligence, numerous authorities on theſe heads; 

by which it is evinced, that this almoſt unnoticed tribe of vegetables may lay claim to a 

more conſiderable importance in the ſcale of utility, than a ſuperficial view might ſuggeſt. 

Various proofs of the truth of the ſame obſervation occur in the writings of ſeveral modern 

botaniſts. When the minuteneſs of the objects of our author's inveſtigation, the accuracy 

of his deſcriptions, the critical examination and nice diſcrimination of each ſpecies, the 

labour and {kill he has diſplayed in the ſelection of the phœnomena, and the diſpoſition 

of them into chronological order, which is a highly meritorious part of the plan, are 

taken into due conſideration, it muſt be acknowledged that © The Hiſtory of Moſſes“ 

is a very extraordinary performance. Nor is the value of it leſſened, in any degree that 

de{erves to be mentioned, by recent diſcoveries. For notwithſtanding any ſubſequent 
improvement in the arrangement of ſpecies, or in the reduction of them, in conſequence 

of more perfect obſervations, or even in the microſcopial diſcoveries of Hedwig reſpecting 
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DILLENIUS (Jonx-JAugs). 


the Genera, Dillenius's work muſt long be the baſis of knowledge in this part of nature, 
and muſt remain with poſterity as an almoſt unexampled inſtance of patience, ingenuity, 
and ſcience, It poſſeſſes, moreover, a ſuperiority over moſt other botanical publications, 
in having a complete Index of the Syn9nyma at length. The want of an addition of this 
kind, in Linnæus's Species Plantarum has often been regretted by thoſe who are con- 
verſant with his writings. The whole impreſſion of Dillenius's “ Moftes” conſiſted 
only of two hundred and fifty copies, fifty of which were on imperial paper. So ſmall 
was the demand at this time in England for works in natural hiſtory, that one guinea was 
thought a ſufficient price for the book; and, notwithſtanding its cheapneſs, the ſale was 
yery flow. Since another ſpirit has riſen in our country, ten guineas are not deemed 
too much for the © Hiſtory of Moſſes.“ A copy, with the plates coloured by Dillenius 
himſelf, has been ſold for twenty guineas, or upwards. The original edition having 
become extremely ſcarce, an impreſſion of the plates, with the names only annexed, was 
taken in the year 1768, and publiſhed by Millan. It may be remarked, that the 
c Hiſtory of Moſſes,“ was the firſt book printed in England, in which any of the 
Linnæan ſpecific characters were exhibited (f). 

There is the greatelt reaſon to believe that Dillenius intended to have proſecuted the 
Funguſſes, as well as the Msſſes; and this deſign he appears to have had in contemplation, 
not long after his ſettlement in our own country. In a letter which was written by him 
to a correſpondent, in 1726, he ſays, that he was buſy in painting Fungi. He 
correſponded with Deering on the ſubject ; who was himſelf well ſkilled in the know- 
ledge of theſe productions, and had painted a great number, ſome of which he communi- 
cated to our profeſſor. Dillenius is ſaid to have been of a corpuleat habit of body ; which 
circumſtance, united to his cloſe application to ſtudy, might probabl 
ſhorten his days. In the laſt week of March, 1747, he was ſeized wit 
and died on the ſecond of April, in the fixtieth year of his age. There is a portrait of 
him in the picture gallery, or ſchool, at Oxford, in which he is repreſented in the 
academical habit. It does not appear that any engraving from it was ever made. Con- 
cerning Dillenius's domeſtic character, habits, temper, and diſpoſitions, there is very 
{lender information. The account of his contemporaries was, that he was moderate, 
temperate, and gentle, in all his conduct ; that he was known to few who did not ſeek 
him; and, as might be expected from the bent of his ſtudies, and the cloſe application 
he gave to them, that his habits were of the recluſe kind. From the peruſal of ſome of 
of his letters, it may be collected that he was naturally endowed with a placid diſpoſition, 
improved by a philoſophical calmneſs of mind, which ſecured him in a conſiderable degree 
from the effects of the incidental evils of life. In one of his letters, he expreſſes himſelf 
as follows: For my little time, I have met with as many adrerſities and mistortunes, as 
© any body; which, by the help of exerciſe, amuſement, and reading ſome of the {toic 
© philoſophers, I have overcome; and am reſolved that nothing ſhall afflict me more. 
Many things here, as well as at my home, that hath happened to me, would cut down 
© almoſt any body. But two days ago I had a letter, acquainting me with a very near 
© relation's death, whom I was obliged to aſſiſt with money iu his calamities, in order 
© to ſet him up again in buſineſs : and now this is all gone, and there is ſomething more 
© for me to pay, which is not a little for e; but it does not at all affect me. I rather 
thank God that it is not worſe. This is only one, and I have had harder ſtrokes than 
© this, and there lies ſtill ſome upon me (). It is plain, from this extract, that Dillenius 
had not completely attained the grammar of our language. His drawings, dried plants, 
printed books and manuſcripts, Sc. were left by our author to Dr. Seidel, his executor; 
by whom they were ſold to Dr. Sibthorpe, his ingenious and learned ſucceſſor in the 
botanical profeſſorſhip. Amongſt theſe botanical collections, were all the Britiſh 
Fungiſſes, deſigned and painted by Dillenius himſelf; beſides a large number of ſuch 
non-deſcript Fungi as had been diſcovered ſubſequent to the publication of the Synopſis. 
There were alſo ſeveral drawings by him of the more perfect plants, but many of them 


were unfiniſhed. He himſelf coloured ſome copies of the Hortus Elthamen/is, one of 
Which he preſented to the Bodleian Library (w). ] 


contribute to 
an apoplexy, 


* * [DILLON (WENTWORTH), Earl of Roſcommon, a Nobleman diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his poetical talents, was born in Ireland in the reign of King Charles I. at 
the time when the Earl of Strafford was inveſted with the office of Lord Deputy of that 
kingdom (a). He was nephew to that nobleman ; his father, Sir James Dillon, the 
third Earl of Roſcommon, having married Elizabeth the youngeſt daughter of Sir 
William Wentworth, of Wentworth Wood-houſe, in the county of York, ſiſter to the 
Earl of Strafford (5). 


He is faid to have been ſent for by his uncle into England when very young, and 


placed 


247 


(5 Pulteney, 
ubi ſupra. 
p. 178—180. 


(4) Ibid. 
p. 18 1—183- 


() Ibid. p. 182. 


(a) Fenton's 
notes to his edi- 
tion of the works 
of Edmund 
Waller, 4to. 
1729 P- 75 


(% Nichols's 
Select Collection 
of Poems, with 
Notes Biogra- 
phicaland Hiſto- 
rical, 


Vol, VI. p. 33. 


DILLON (WerenTtworTtn). 


placed at his ſeat in Yorkſhire, where he was inſtructed in Latin [A]; which he learned, 
we are told, ſo as to write it with purity and elegance, though he was never able to retain 
the rules of grammar. When the proſecution commenced againſt Lord Strafford, that 
Nobleman's houſe was no longer conſidered as a ptoper reſidence for his nephew; and, 
therefore, young Dillon, by the advice of Archbiſhop Uſher, who had converted his 
tather from Popery, was ſent to Caen in Normandy, where the Proteſtants had then an 
Uniserſity, in order to proſecute his ſtudies under the learned Samuel Bochart. He is 
repreſented as having already made great proficiency in literature, and his progreſs was, 
probably far beyond what is uſual at his age; but as he appears now not to have been 
more than nine years old, the accounts of his attainments ſeem to have becn exaggerated. 
© That he was ſent to Caen,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, * is certain; that he was a great (ſcholar 


(c) Biographical * 
Preface to the 

Works of Roſ- 
common, p. 3. 


V . 
firſt edition. of thar Aber (B] 


may be doubted (c).“ His father is ſaid to have died during his ſtay at Caen; and a 
ſtrange and improbable tale is related, of his having had ſome preternatural knowledge 
How long he continued at Caen we are not informed; but it 


(a) Fenton, ubi Italy (4). 


() Biograt hical 
ſupra, p. 6, 7. : 
(Y Fenton, ut his life in duels (F). At length, having a diſpute with the Lord Privy Seal about part 


appears that after he had finiſhed his ſtudies at that place, he travelled into Italy, and at 
Rome examined with great care the moſt valuable remains of antiquity. He alſo particu- 
larly applied himſelf to the knowledge of medals, in which he acquired uncommon {kill ; 
and he made ſo great a proficiency in the Italian language, and ſpoke it with ſo much 
caſe and fluency, that he is ſaid to have been frequently miſtaken for a native of 


Soon after the Reſtoration, Lord Roſcommon returned to England, where he was 
well received by King Charles II. and made Captain of the Band of Penſioners. But 
this court-preferment appears to have been a great misfortune to him; for, in conſequence 
of it, he ſoon © learned,” as Dr. Johnſon expreſſes it, ſo much of the diſſoluteneſs of 
the Court, that he addicted himſelf immoderately to gaming (e). This impaired his 
fortune, and involved him in quarrels, in which he is ſaid to have frequently hazarded 


of his eſtate, he found it neceſſary to return to Ireland, and thereupon reſigned his poſt 
in the Engliſh Court, But ſoon after his arrival at Dublin, the Duke of Ormond 
appointed him to be Captain of the Guards. His paſhon for gaming ſtill continued; he 
was involved in quarrels and in difficulties in Ireland, as he had been before in England; 
and an adventure befel him, which is related in the following terms by Fenton : * As he 
© returned to his lodgings from a gaming-table, he was attacked in the dark by three 
_ © ruffians, who were employed to aſſaſſinate him. The Earl defended himſelf with ſo 
© much reſolution, that he diſpatched one of the aggreſſors; whilſt a gentleman, 
« accidentally paſſing that way, interpoſed, and diſarmed another; the third ſecured 
© himſelf by flight. This generovs aſſiſtant was a diſbanded officer, of a good family, 
© and fair reputation; who, by what we call the partiality of fortune, to avoid cenſuring 
© the iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain ſuit of cloaths to make a decent 
© appearance at the Caſtle. But his lordſhip, on this occaſion, preſenting him to the 
© Duke of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with his grace, that he might 
© reſign his poſt of Captain of the Guards to his friend ; which for about three years the 
© gentleman enjoyed; and, upon his death, the Duke returned the commiſſion to his 
* generous benefaCtor (g). 

Having ſettled his affairs in Ireland, and being attracted by the pleaſures of the 
Engliſh Court, and by the friendſhips which he had formed there, Lord Roſcommon 
returned again to London. Soon after his arrival, he was made Maſter of the Horſe to 
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[4] At his ſeat in Yorkſhire, where he was inflrufted 
in Latin, &c.] Fenton lays, that the Earl of Stafford 

placed him at his own ſeat in Yorkſhire, under the 
tuition of Dr. Hall, a perſon of eminent learning 
and piety, By him he was inſtructed in Latin; 
and without learning the common rules of grammar, 
which he could never retain in his memory, he 
attained to write in that language with claſſical 
elegance and propriety ; and with ſo much eaſe, that 
he choſe it to correſpoud with thole friends who had 
(1) Notes on “learning ſufficient to ſupport the commeree (1). It 
Waller: Works, is juſtly oblerved by Dr. Johnſon, that the 1nttruftor, 
. 76. here ſpoken of, could not be the famous Dr. John 


ww f 


5 1 - 

2 tara though that prelate is ſtated as the perſon in the Lives 
Works of Roſ- of the Poets publiſhed under the name of Cibber (30. 

common, P. 2. [B] Having had ſome preternatural knowledge of that 

(3) Vol. 11. event. ] The tory 1s told by Aubrey, who is known 

p. 344- to have had no inconſiderable portion of credulity, 

and is as follows: * The Lord Roſcommon, being a 

boy of ten years of age at Cacu in Normandy, oae 

X * day was (as it were) madly extravagant in playing, 

© leaping, getting over the table-boards, &', He was 

wont to be ſober enough; they laid, God grant this 

© bodes no ill luck to him. In he heat of this ex- 

* travaguut fir, he cries out, my father is dead, A 


\ Hall, as he was then ©* an old man, and a Biſhop ();“ 


* fortnight after, news came from Ireland, that his 
father was dead. This account I had from Mr. 
© Knolles, who was his governor, and then with him, 
* ſince Secretary to the Karl of Strafford ; and I have 
© heard his lordſhip's relations confirm the ſame (4). 
Lord Roſcommon is ſuppoſed to have been born in 
the year 1633; and his father is ſaid to have died at 
Limerick in 1049 (5). Theſe dates do not agree with 
the above ſtory, It they are right, Lord Rofcommon 
muſt have been about {ſixteen at the time of his father's 
death, 
An hony Wood mentions the following par-iculars 
of Lord Roſcommon's father. He was,” favs he; 
* when young, reclaimed from the ſuperitition oi the 
© Romiſh Church by the learned and religious Ir. 
* Uſher, primate of Ireland, and thereupon was fent 
* by him into England, as a ZFeave! of Price, to be 
© committed to the care and trult of Dr. George Hake» 
* will, who finding him to be a young wan of pteg— 
© nint paris, placed him in ]:.xerer-college, under the 
„ tattion of Laurence Bodiey, Bachelor ot Divinity, 
6 
c 
o 
c 
1 


(4) Miſcellwis 
upon Var 10s 

ſubjects, |» 92 
163. edit. 1784 
(5 Nichols 

Sclect Collect 
of Foems, 4 NG 
Notes, ver Yu 


P. 33 


nephew io the great Hin Thomas Bodley, in the 
beginning of the year 1628; in which Collage con- 
tinuing ſome years, became a perſon ot ſeveral ace 
compliſhments, and afterwards Earl of Rolcommon 
in his ewn country of Ireland “. g 


* Faſt; Ore 
Vol. It. cul. % 


the 


DILLON (WenTtworTa). 


the Dutcheſs of York ; and married the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of Bur- 
lington, and widow of Colonel Courtney. He ſtill continued to cultivate literature, and 
formed the plan of, a ſociety. for refining our language, and fixing its ſtandard [CJ, in 
imitation of ſome ſimilar foreign eſtabliſhments, Mr. Dryden concurred with him in 'v 
this project; but Lord Roſcommon did not live to bring it to any degree of maturity. 1 
After the acceſſion of King James II. he is ſaid to have formed a reſolution of retiring W | 
to Rome, on account of the religious contentions which then took place [D]; telling 
his friends, that “ it would be belt to fit next to the chimney when the chamber 

„ ſmoked ().“ His departure was prevented by the gout; and being too impatient () Fenton, ut 
either of pain, or of delay, he put himſelf into the hands of a French empiric, who, is fra. v-77- 
ſaid to have repelled the diſeaſe into his bowels ; and thereby put a period to his life, in 


ſcellan 
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the year 1684 (i). 


At the moment in which he expired, he pronounced, with a voice 


that expreſſed the moſt intenſe fervour of devotion, two lines of his own verſion of 


Dies Ire : 


„% My Gop, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forſake me at my end (k).” 


He was buried with great funeral pomp in Weſtminſter-abhey ; but no monument 


was erected to his memory. He was twice married. 
daughter of Matthew Boynton, Eſq. of Yorkſhire (J). 


His ſecond wife was Iſabella, 


The Earl of Roſcommon was the author of ſeveral poetical pieces, which poſſeſs con- 
ſiderable merit, but on which ſuch high commendations were beſtowed in his own 
time [E] as he probably would not have obtained had he been of inferior rank. His 


[C] Formed the plan of a ſociety for refining our lan- 
guage, and fixing its ſtandard.) Dr. Johnſon ſays, 
« The ſame defign, it is well known, was revived by 
© Dr, Swift in the miniſtry of Oxiord ; but it has never 
© ſince been publickly mentioned, though at that time 
great expectations were formed, by fome at leaſt, of 
© jts ettabliſhment aud its etfects, Such a ſociety 

might, perhaps, without much difficulty, be col- 
lected ; but that it would produce what is expected 
« from it, may be doubted, ? 
The Italian academy ſeems to have obtained its 
end. The language was refined, and io fixed that 
it has changed but little. The French academy 
thought that they refined their language, and doubt- 
leſs thought 1ighily; but the event has not ſhewn 
tha they fixed it; tor the French ot the preſent time 
is very different from that of the laſt century. 

Ila this country an academy could be expected to 
do but little. It an academician's place were pro- 
fitable, it would be given by in:ereit; if attendance 
were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid. and no man 
would endure the leait diſguſt. Unanimity is im- 
p-fib'e, and debate would ſeparate the aſſembly. 
But {uppoſe the philological decree made and pro- 
mulgated, what would be its authority? In abſo- 
lute governments, there is ſome!im:s a general re- 
verence paid to all that has the ſanction of power, 
and the countenance of greatneſs, How. little this 
is the ſtate of our country needs not to be told. We 
live in an age, in which it is a kind of public ſport 
to refuſe all reſpe& that cannot be enforced. The 
edicts of an Engliſh academy would probably be 
read by many, only that they might” be ſure to diſ- 


E „ „ „„ «a * 


danger of corruption cannot be denied: but what 


obey them. That our language is in perpetual 


Fri ꝛcipal 


[D) On account of the religious contentions which then 
took place.] It Loro Roſcommon died in 1684, as ail 
his biographers agree, he could pot live to ſee much of 
what Dr. Johnſon calls „the contentious turbulence of 
* King James's reign ().“ James aſcended the throne 
on the 6th of February 1684-g. In the New and 
Gen. Biog. Dict. 8yo, it is (ai, that Lord Roſcommon 
died Jan, 17, 1684. If it was 1684-5, his death 
happened before the accefſion of James Il. 

In the ſeveral accounts of Lord Roſcommon's life, 
there appear to have been ſome miſtakes reſpecting 
dates, and other circumitances, which cannot now be 
rectificd. They ate chiefly taken from Mr. Fenton's 
account, in his edition of Waller; and Fenton derived 
his materials from a life of Roſcommon written by 
Dr. Chetwood, but which has never been printed (8). 

E] On which ſuch high commendations were beſtowed 
in his own time, &c,) His ** ſſay on I'ranilated 
„ Verſe” was ſtyled by Dryden * a finiſhed Poem ;* 
and, on account of its great merit, England and Ire- 
land were repreſented as in danger of 

* A nobler quarrel for his native earth, 

Than what divided Greece for Homer's birth (9). 


Charles Dryden alſo wrote a copy of verſes, in Latin, 


in honour of Lord Roſcommor's performance ; in 
which are the following lines ; 


Anglia fi claris pollet fxcunda poetis 
Mundo prerepios jactans in pace triumphos; 
Pallada nutrivit fi non minus ubere gleba; 
Auguſto quam magna tulit ſub Cæſare Roma; 
Hoc tibi debetur Comes illuſtriflime ſecli: 


Nam poſtquam per te patuit, populoque refulſit 
Ars Flacci, vatum ſurrexit vivida proles, 


"=  % WW 28 


() Johnſon, and 
Fenton, ut ſupra. 


( Fenton, ut 
{upra. 


(7) Nichols, ut 
ſupra. 


(7) Ibid. P- 12. 


(8) Nichols, ut 
ſupra, 


(9) Verſes ad- 
dreſſed by Mr. 
Dryden to the 
Earl of Roſcom- 
mon on His Efſay 
on Tranſlated 
Verſe, 


Divinis in ſtructa modis et carmine puro. 

* Jim non ſola ſequi veitigia ſacra Maronis 
Sed trausferre datur: Vos O gaudete ſuperbi 
Angligenæ, meritiſque virum redimite corollis, 


prevention can be found? The preſent manners of 
the nation would deride authority, and therefore 


© nothing is leſt but that every writer ſhould criticiſe 
(6) Biographical * himſelf (6). 


9 162 


Vit. 1734 


chols's 


| * Prem penes arbitrium eft & jus & norma loguendt 
vu | 1 ; ft & j oquendt, 
oller how 3 = We can eaſily ſuppoſe, with Dr. Johnſon, that ſuch . Nam duce Te vatum lerics zterna ſequctur, 
ms, wid nn. an Engliſh academy, as is above ſpoken of, might not 
Vo. Yh n 


Qui tentare modos auſi iminortalis Homeri, 
* Heroaſque, Deoſque canent, plauſuque fecundo 
Non male ceratis tendent ſuper æ hera pennis.” 


be productive of much effect; but we do not think 
that this ſhould be preſumed merely from the unwil- 
lingneſs of the people of England to ſubmit to autho- 
rity. We rather imagine, that the probable failwe 
would ariſe from the difficulties neceſſarily attendant 
on ſuch an undertaking, and from the evaneſcent nature 
of language. According to Dr, Johnſon's own account, 
the French academy has failed; and yet ſurely the 
French nation, at the time referred to, were ſufficiently 
ſubmiſlive to authority. The people of England would 
probably be as ready to ſubmit to the deciſions of 
reaſon as the inhabitants of any other country ; and 
we do not apprehend, that, in matters ot literature, it 
would be any advantage to them to be inclined to an 


implicit ſubmillioa to- any other authority, | 
Vol. V. | 


Which bave been thus tranſlated by Mr, Needler : 


© That happy Britain boaſts her tuneful race, 
And laurel wreaths her peaceful temples grace, 
The honour and the praiſe is juſtly due, 
To you alone, illuſtrious Earl! to you. 
For ſoon as Horace, with his artful page, 
By thee explain'd, had taught the liſtening age; 
Of brightett bards aroſe a ſkilful train, 
Who ſweetly ſung in their immortal ſtrain. 
No more content great Maro's fieps to trace, 


* New paths we ſearch, and tread unbeaten ways. 
811 0 
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lect Collection 
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DI L LON (WexTwor'Th). 


principal production is his * Effay on Tranſlated Verſe [F] ;” to which were prefixed 


ſome encomiaſtic verſes by Mr. Dryden, in which he ſaid, that, 


© Scarce his 'own Horace could ſuch rules ordain 
4 Or his own Virgil ſing a nobler ſtrain.” 


He alſo publiſhed a tranſlation, in blank verſe, of Horace's Art of Poetry [G]; 4 


© Ye Britons, then, triumphantly rejoice z , 

© And with loud peals, and one conſenting voice, 

* Applaud the man, who does unrivalled fir, 

© The ſovereign judge, and arbiter of wit!“ 

© For led by thee, an endleſs train ſhall riſe, 
Of poets, who ſhall climb ſuperior ſkies ; 

© Ferocs and Gods in worthy verſe ſhall fing, 

And tune to Homer's lay the lofty ſtring (10). 


Complimentary verſes were alſo prefixed to the 
Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe by Chetwood and Amherit, 
In the former of theſe is the following paſſage : 


© Thoſe talents all are yours, of which but one 


Paraphraſe 


for it does not appear that men have neceſſarily lefs 
© of one as they have more of the other, 

We muſt allow of Roſcommon, what Fenton has 
not mentioned fo diſtinctly as he ought, and, what 
is yet very much to his honour, that he is perhaps 
the only correct writer in verſe before Addiſon z and 
that, if thee are not ſo many or ſo great beauries-in 
his compoſitions as in thoſe of ſome contemporaries, 
there are at leaſt fewer faults, Nor is this his higheſt 
praiſe; for Mr, Pope has celebrated him as the only 
moral writer ot King Charles's reign : 


* Unhappy Dryden! In all Charles's days, 
© Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays (13).? 


(17) Biograph. 
cal i'reſace, uni 


This obſervation of Mr. Pope's ſeems not ſtrictly Cupra, p. 10 fl 
true. Milton's greateſt poetical productions were pub- 17. OY 


Were a fair fortune for a Muſe's ſon. 

© Wit, reading, judgment, converſation, art, 
© A head well balanc'd, and a generous heart. 
While inſe& rhymes clond the polluted ſky, 


(rr) Verſes ad- 
dreſſed to the 
Earl of Roſcom- 
mon, -prefized 
to the Efiay on 
Trantlated 
Verte, in the 

e dition of his 
Works, 8v0. 
1717. 


' (12) Obſerva» 


tions on ſome of 


Mr. Wialler's 
Poems, p. 77. 


© Created to moleſt the world, and die, 

© Your file does poliſh what pu fancy caſt, 
Works are long forming which muſt always laſt. 
* Rough, iron ſenſe, and ſtubborn to the mou'd 
© Touch'd by your chymic hand is turn'd to gold. 
A ſecret grace faſhions the flowing lines, 

And inſpiration through the labour ſhines, 
Writers, in ſpite of all their paint and art, 

«* Betray the darling paſſion of their heart. 

© No fame you wound, give no chaſte ear offence, 
«© Still true to friendſhip, modeſty, and ſenſe. 

© So ſaints from heaven for our example ſent, 

© Live to their rules, having nothing to repent, 
Horace, it living, by exchange of fate, 
Would give no laws, but only yours tranſlate.” 


The panegyric of Amherſt concludes with the follow- 
ing lines: | 

When this inimitable piece is ſhown, 

In languages and empires yet unknown, 

© It will be learning then to know and hear 

Not only what you wrote, but what you were (11). 


His writings were alſo ſpoken of in very high terms 
after his death: His friends,“ ſays Mr. Fenton, ſeem 
* to have thought his own writings a more durable 
© monument than any they could erect to his memory. 
And in them we view the image of a mind that was 
naturally ſerious and ſolid ; richly furniſhed and 
« adorned with all the ornaments of art and ſcience; 
and thoſe ornaments unaffectedly diſpoſed in the molt 
© regular and elegant order. His imagination might 
have probably been more fruitful and ſprightly, if 
his judgment had been leſs ſevere: but that ſeverity 
« (dehvered in a maſculipe, clear, ſuceinct ſtyle) con- 
© tributed to make him ſo eminent in the didactical 
* manner, that no man with juſtice can affirm be was 
« ever equalled by any of our own nation, without 
© conteſling at the ſame time that he is inferior to none. 
In ſome other kinds of writing his genius ſeems to 
© have wanted fire to attain the point of perfection: 
but who can attain it (12) *' 


From this account,” ſays Dr Johnſon, * of the 


riches of his mind, who would not imagine that 
they had been diſplayed in large volumes and nume- 
rous performances ? Who would not, after the peru- 
ſal of this character, be ſurprized to find, that all 
the proofs of this genius, and knowledge, and judg- 
ment, are not ſufficient to form a fingle book, or to 
appear otherwiſe than in conjunction with the works 
ot ſome other writer of the ſame petty ſize? But 
thus it is that characters are written; we know 


tion, that his imagination would probably have been 
more fruitful and ſprightly if his judgment had been 
leſs ſevere, may be antwered, by a remarker ſeme- 
what inclined to cavil, by a conttary ſuppolition, 
that his judgment would probably have been leſs 
{evere, if his imagination had been more fruittul. 


. A DS Sad ace DS &@ S& a @a 


It is ridiculons to oppoſe judgment to imagination; 


ſomewhat, and we imagine the reſt. The obſerva- 


liſhed, and probably for the moſt part written, in the 
reign of Charles the Second; and his lays were certain 
as unſpotted as thoſe of Roſcommon. Pope has alſo 
celebrated this Nobleman in his Eflay on Criticiſm, 
Speaking of judicious and able critics, he ſays, 


Such 8 not more learn'd than 
goo 

© With manners gen*rous as his noble blood; 

To him the wit of Rome and Greece was known, 

* Andev'ry author's merit, but his own.” 


[F] His Efſay on Tranſlated Verſe.) Dr. Johnſon 
ſays, His great work is his Euay on Tranſlated 
* Verſe; of which Dryden writes thus in the Preface to 


© his Miſcellanies: © It was my Lord Roſcommon's 


* Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe which made me uneaſy, 
„ till I tried whether or no I was capable of following 
„ his rules, and of reducing the ſpeculation into prac- 
„ tice, For many a fair precept in poetry is like A 
« ſeeming demonſtration in mathematics, very ſpecious 
ein the diagram, but failing in the mechanic operation. 
« I think I have generally obſerved his inſtructions : 
I] am ſure my reaſon is ſufficiently convinced both of 
their truth and uſetulnels ; which, in other words, 
is to confeſs no leſs a vanity than to pretend that I 
have, at leaſt in ſome places, made examples to his 
rules.” This declaration of Dryden will, ] am afraid, 
be found little more than one ot thoſe curſory civili- 
ties which one author pays to another; for when 
the ſum of Lord Roſcommon's precepts is collected, 
it will not be eaſy to diſcover how they can qualify 
their reader for a better performance of trantlation 
than might have been attained by his own reflec- 
tions. He that can abſtract his mind from the ele- 
gance of the poetry, and confine it to the ſenſe of the 
precepts, will find no other direction, than that the 
author ſhould be ſuitable to the tranſlator's genius; 
that he ſhould be ſuch as may deſerve a * $ 
that he, who intends to tranſlate him, ſhould endea- 
vour to underſtand him; that perſpicuity ſhould be 
ſtudied, and unuſual and uncouth names ſparingly 
inſerted ; and that the ſtyle of the original ſhould be 
copied in its elevation and depreſſion. Theſe are the 
rules that are celebrated as ſo definite and important, 
and for the delivery of which tg mankind ſo much 
honour has been paid. Roſcommon has indeed 
deferved his praiſes, had they been given with diſ- 
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* decorations with which they are adorned. 

* The Eſſay, though generally excellent, is not 
without its faults. "The ſtory of the quack, borruwed 
* from Boileau, was not worth the importation, He 
has confounded the Britiſh and Saxon mythology : 


I grant that from ſome moſly idol oak, 
In double rhymes, our Thor and Woden ſpoke.” 


The oak, as I think Gildon has obſerved, belonged 
© to the Britiſh Druids, and Thor and Woden were 
Saxon deities, Of the double rhymes, which he fo 

RN | liberally 


cernment, and beitowed not on the rules themſelves, - 
© but the art with which they are introduced, and the 


(3) Biog. Pref. 
ub! ſupra. 
p. 17—22- 


(15) 1bid. p. 22, 
23. 


(16) Works of 
Edmund Waller, 
Fenton's edit. 

P 236. 7 


(17) Poems by 
the Earl of Roſ- 
common, $voa, 
1717. p. 1225 
123, 124. 


DIL L O N (WexTworTn). 


Paraphraſe on the exlviiith Pfalm; a tranſlation of the ſixth eclogue of Virgil, and of 
two odes of Horace; an ode on Solitude; a Poem on the Proſpect of Death; Verſes 
on Mr. Dryden's © Religio Laici;” the Prayer of Jeremiah paraphraſed; a Prologue 
ſpoken to the Duke of York at Edinburgh [H]; a tranſlation of part of a ſcene of 
Guarini's ** Paſtor Fido;” a Prologue to Pompey, a tragedy [I], tranſlated by Mrs. 
Catharine Philips from the French of Cerneille ; Verſes on the Death of a Lady's Lap- 
dog; the Dream; a tranſlation of“ Dies Iræ;“ an Epilogue to Alexander the Great, 
when acted at the theatre at Dublin; a Song; Roſs's Ghoſt; and a piece, intitled, 
The Ghoſt of the old Houſe of Commons to the new one appointed to meet at Oxtord 
[X). He alſo tranſlated into French, at the deſire of the Duke of Ormond, Dr. Sher- 
ſock's Caſe of Reſiſtance to the Supreme Powers, a piece written in ſupport of the 


doctrine of Paſhve Obedience (m). 


Of the general merit of Lord Roſcommon's writings, the following judgment is 


«c 
cc 
cc 


* rature (n).” ] 


© liberally ſuppoſes, he certainly had no knowledge. 
* His interpoſition of a long paragraph of blank verſcs 
is unwarrantably licentious, tin poets might as 
well have introduced a ſeries of 1ambicks among 
© their heroics (14). 

The Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe was tranſlated into 
Latin by Mr. Euſden; and this verfion was publiſhed 
in that edition of Lord Roſcommon's Works which 
was printed in 1717, in 8vo. together with the poems 
of the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. Richard Duke. 

[G] A Tranſlation, in blank werſe, of Horace's Art 
of Poetry.) Ot this verſion Dr. Johnſon, who appears 
to have conceived a very unreaſonable prejudice againſt 
blank verſe, ſpeaks not in the moſt favourable terms: 


© His tranſlation of the Art of Poetry,” ſays he, has 


* received, in my opinion, not leſs praiſe than it de- 
© ſerves, Blank veiſe, left merely to its numbers, 
© has little operation either on the ear or mind: it can 
© hardly ſupport itſelf without bold figures and ſtriking 
© images. A poem frigidly didactic, without rhyme, 
© is ſo near to proſe, that the reader only ſcorns it for 
« pretending to be verſe, Having diſentangled him- 
« ſelf from the difficulties of rbyme, he may juſtly be 
expected to give the ſenſe of Horace with great ex- 
© atineſs, and to ſuppreſs no ſubtilty of ſentiment for 
* the difficulty of expreſſing it, This demand, how- 


ever, his tranſlation will not faiisfy ; what he found 


* obſcure, I do not. know that he has ever cleared (15). 

Mr. Waller wrote ſome verſes in honour of this tranſ- 
lation of Lord Roſcommon, in which are the follow- 
ing lives : : | 

* Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 

Than we are here, to comprehend his thought: 

* 'The poet writ to noble Piſo there, 

A noble Piſo does inſtruct us here; 

Gires us a pattern in his flowing ſtyle, 

And with rich precepts does oblige our ifle (16). 


(H] A Prologue ſpolen to the Duke of York at Edin- 
burgh.] In this prologue the Duke of York, aiter- 
wards King James II. was celebrated for his great ard 
royal virtues, which ſhone, it was ſaid, divinely bright ; 
his courage, and naval (kill, were ftated to have con- 


GI our empire over the ocean; and it was aſſerted, 
that d 


— * Such a hero never ſprings, ; 
But from the uncorrupted bluods of Kings (17). 


[7] A Prologue to Pompey, &c.) Dr. Johnſon ſays, 


given by Dr. Johnſon : © He is elegant, but not great; he never labours after exquiſite 
beauties ; and he ſeldom falls into groſs faults. His verification is ſmooth, but rarely 
vigorous, and his rhymes are remarkably exact. He improved taſte, if he did not 
enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered among the benefactors to Engliſh lite- 


© Of the ſcene of Guarini, and the prologue to Pompey, 
„Mrs. Philips, in ber Letters to Sir Charles Cotterel, 
© has. given the hiſtory, “ Lord Roſcommon,” ſays 
© ſhe, © is certainly one of the moſt promiſing young 
© noblemen in Ireland. He has paraphraſed a pſalm 
«© admirably, and a ſcene of Paſtor Fido very Nr in 
„ ſome places much better than Sir Richard Fanſhaw. 
„% This was undertaken merely in compliment to me, 
© who happened to ſay that it was the beſt ſcene in Ita- 
&© lian, and the worſt in Engliſh, He was only two 
* hours about it, It begins thus: 

« Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 

« Of filent horror, reſt's eterual ſeat,” 


* From theſe lines, which are fince ſomewhat 


'© mended, it appears that he did not think a work of 


© two hours fit to endure the eye of criticiſm withour 
* reviſal. 

* When Mrs.Philips was in Ireland, ſome ladies that 
© had ſeen her tranſlation of Pompey, refolved to bring 
© jt on the ſtage at Dublin; and, to promote their 


* deſign, Lord Roſcommon gave them a prologue, and 


Sir Edward Dering an epilogue ; © which,” ſays 
* ſhe, are the beſt performances of thoſe kinds I ever 
« ſaw,” Tf this is not criticiſm, it is at leaſt gratitude. 
© The thought of bringing Cæſar and Pompey into 
Ireland, the only country over which Cæſar never 
© had any power, is lucky (18).” 

Dr. Johnſon has alſo made the following obſervations 
relative to two or three other pieces of Lord Roſ- 
commmon ; Among his ſmaller works, the Eclogue 
* of Virgil and the Dies Iræ are well tranſlated; 
* though the beſt line in the Dies Iræ is borrowed 
* from Dryden. In return ſucceeding poets have 
© borrowed from Roſcommon. 

* In the Verſes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns thou 
© and you are offenſively confounded ; and the turn at 
the end is from Waller. 

* His verſions of the two odes of Horace are made 
with great liberty, which is not recompenſcd by 
much elegance or vigour (19). 

IXI The Ghoſt of the old Houſe of Comment, &c.] 
This little piece contains ſome ſtrains of courtly ſervi- 
lity, and very illiberal abuſe of that able Lawyer Ser- 
jeant Maynard. The few political poems of Lord 
Roſcommon will hardly be applauded by many in the 
preſent age ; but they ſeem to have pleaſed Di » John- 
ſon, who ſays, * His political verſes are ſprightly, and 
when they were written mult have been very popular 


* (20).'] | T. 


„ [DISNEY (Jonx) & a pious and learned Divine, an excellent Magiſtrate, and a 
riter on various ſubjects, was born of an antient family, which had been ſeated 
ſeveral centuries at Norton-Diſney, in Lincolnſhire [4], and was himſelf an * honour 


* For this article we are indebted to our worthy 


friend, the Rev. Dr. John Diſney of Sloan Street, 
Chelſca. 


[A] Which bad been ſeated for ſeveral centuries at 


Norton Diſney, Lincolnſbire.] Richard Grafton in his 


to 


« Abridgment of the Hiſtory of England,” p. 34, 
gives a liſt of the Gentlemen who followed the for- 
tune of William Duke of Normandy in his attempt 
upon England, and landed at Haſtings in Suſſex, 
obtaining a complete victory there October 14, 1066. 
In that liſt the name is written Deſuez. Dr. Fuller, in 


his 
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() Preface to 
the Earl of Roſ- 
common's 

Poems, edit. vo. 


1717. 


(% Biographical 
Preface, ubi 
ſupra, p. 26,27. 


(18) Biog. Pref, 


| 
ubi ſupra, p. 24, M 
25, 26. 
(19) Idid. p. 23. 
= 
| x4 
(20) Ibid. p.24- vl q 
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D ISN E X (Jonn). 


to his anceſtry,” Mr. Diſney was born at Lincoln, December 26, 1677, and was eldeſt 
ſon of Daniel Diſney, of Lincoln, Efq. by his firſt wife Catherine, youngeſt daughter 
and coheir of Henry Fynes of Kirkitead, in that county, Eſq. [BJ. He was educated 
at the Grammar-School of Lincoln, and afterwards at a private Diſſenting Academy. He 
was deſigned for the ſtudy of the law, and was ſome time a member of the Middle- 
Temple, but never proſecuted it as a profeſſion, notwithſtanding the progreſs he made 
in that ſtudy, as appeared afterwards when he acted as a Juſtice of the Peace for the. 
county of Lincoln, and likewiſe in his labours as an Antiquary. 

On May 20, 1698, he married Mary daughter and afterwards ſole heireſs of William 
Woolhouſe, M. D. (of North Markham, in the county of Nottingham) by Mary his 
wife, who was daughter, and in fine alſo ſole heireſs of John Hacker of Flintham-hall, 
in the county of Nottingham, Eſq. | 

The firſt publication of his which we meet with, is the effuſion of a devout mind and 
an informed underſtanding, though given to the world fo early as in the twenty eighth 
year of his age: it is entituled, ** Primitie Sacre; or, the Reflections of a devout Soli- 
4% tude.” Theſe little eſſays breathe the true ſpirit of piety and devotion, and are written 
in an eaſy and not inelegant ſtile. The three poems at the end, An Ode on the Crea- 
“ tion;“ ** The Eleventh Ode of the Second Book of Horace ſpiritualized;“ and, “A Para- 


page of his authority, 


% Gentilmel of Fraunce. 


(Edit. 1661) Vol. II. p. 421. fays, that 


«© phraſe on the third Chapter of Job,” ſhew him not to have been entirely neglected, though 


he might not be courted by the Mules. 


The diligence, diſintereſtedneſs, and impartiality, which diſtinguiſhed him as a Ma- 
giſtrate, made him generally beloved and reſpected; but they failed not, at the ſame 


time, to create him many and powerful enemies among wicked men. 


Under the con- 


ſciouſneſs of his own integrity, he frequently applied himſelf in prayer to Gop for 
wiſdom and courage in his public office [C], and he poſſeſſed thoſe ſubſidiary requiſites, 


his Church Hiſtory (p. 155) gives the Roll of Battel- 
Abbey, from Holinſnead and Stow, referring to the 
In both of theſe the name 1s 
written De/ay ; bat Fuller does not omit to notice at 
the head of his-copies of Battel Abbey Roll, (p. 1 $4)» 
the diſagreement in the ſpelling of the names, and in 
the number and order of them, And indeed it is hard 
to ſay whether any credit is due to this irregular and 
ſuſpicious record, x 
land, in his * Itinerary” fol. 29, among the 
Gentlemen of Keſteven diviſion in Lincolnſhire, 
names this family, writing Uiſney alias De Iteney, 
«© he dwelleth at Diſney, and of his name and line be 
Aileſham priory by Thor- 
& ney-Courtoiſe was of the Diſeneys foundation, and 
« there were divers of them buryes, and likewiſe at 
© Difeney.” Norton-Diſney is in a Note, written by 
Leland, Northampton-Diſency, but which muſt be a 
miſtake, and may have ariten from f:{t writing Norton 
nearer to its ſimple ſignification North-ton (or Norih- 


' town), and then reading it as a contraction, not un- 


frequent at this day, for Northampton. | 
Leland ſeems to be under a mitlake, however, in 
ſaying that Aileſham Priory was of the Diſneys foun- 
dation. Dugdale in his“ Monaſticon Anglicanum,” 
ofpitale de 
Elleſham agro Lincolnienſi was founded by Beatrix 
Wife ot John de Amundeville (fee alſo Thoroton's 
Nottinghamſhire p. 184), and recites the grants which 
were ſucceſſively given to the ſame by that family, and 
by John de Dive (1277), who was the Son of Sir 
William de Dive, who married Ermetrida the ſole 


heir of the Amundevilles; and which John de Dive, 
dying without iſſue, left his two fiſters Elizabeth and 


_ coheirs, the former marrying Sir Lambert Buſſy 
nt. and the latter Sir William D*Eiſney, Knt. 
Therefore I conclude that Leland fell into the miſtake 
by not knowing, or not er that the Diſneys 
had only married the coheir of the foundreſs and 
bene factors. | 
Biſhop Tanner, . Notitia Monaftica,” p. 271, under 
Eiteſham or Aileſham, recites Beatrix de Amundaville 
as the foundreſs of an Hoſpital for ſeveral poor brethren, 
which her ſon Walter confirmed, and committed to 
the care of a Prior and regular Canons of the order of 
St. Auſtin before A. D. 1166. Tanner cites Leland's 
Collect. Vol. I. p. 94. and Itin, Vol. I. p. 22, where 
he faith “ Atleſham Priory was by Thorney (i. e. 
„ Thornton) Cartoiſe, and of the Diſſeneys Founda- 


„„ tion.“ So that Tanner has only accumulated autho- 


rities in contradiction to each other, without explain- 
ing or reconciling them. 


knowledge 


A ſimilar miſtake is made by Dugdale, in ſtyling 

Iſabel Counte's of Warwick (in her own right) the 
foundreſs ot the Nunnery of Cokehiſl in Worceiterſhire, 
whereas ſhe was only a benefaftre/s, and had the 
Patronage thereof, being heir ot the founder Walleran 
de Newburgh Earl of Warwick, her grandtatber. See 
Edmonſon's Geneal. and Hiſt. Account of the family 
ot Greville, p. 3. Note *. 

Of the family of Diſney two generations ſerved 
ſucceſſively in Parliament as Knights of the Shire 'for 
Lincolnſhire ſo early as the 26 Edw. I. the 5th, 10, and 
t7th, of Edw. II. and the 195th. Fdw. III. See 
Pryane's ©* Brevia Parliamentaria rediviva,” p. 53, 
and 119, &c. and a Sheriff of the County at ſ-veral 
eee from 14 and 18 Edw. III. See Fuller's 

ſorthies. | 

[ B] Coheir of Henry Fynes of Kirkftead in that County, 
E/Jq.] Henry Fyne, Kiq. was the eldeſt n of Sir 
Henry Fynes, of Kirkſtead, Kut. by his firſt wife 
Eleanor daughter ot Sir James Harrington, Kut. aud 
which Sir Henry was the eldeſt ſon of Henry (ſecond) 
Earl of Lincoln by his ſecond wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Richard Morriſon, Knt, and widow of William 
Norreys, Eſq. eldeſt. fon of Henry (firſt) Lord 
Norreys, of Rycot (by Bridget, only daughter of John 
Lord Huſſey, afterwards the wite of Henry Earl of 
Rutland, and Francis Earl of Bedford.) The Memoirs 
of the ſaid Sir Henry Fynes were publiſhed (by me) 
from a MS. in his own hand-wnting in the“ Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, Vol.xL11. p. 161 —164;” and f om 
thence were alſo publiſhed in the Anaual kegiite:” 
for 1772. 

The above Mr. Fynes left two other daughters and 
coheirs, beſides Catherine the wife of Daniel Diſney; 
Eſq. viz. Elizabeth, who married the Hon, Geo. Wil- 
loughby, of Knaith. in the ounty of Lincolu, who on 
the death of his father became Lord W lloughby of 
Parham ; and Dorcas, married to Prince. Eſq. 

[C] In prayer to God for wiſdom and courage in vis 
public office. ] A prayer, which he drew up on tbis 
occaſion, 1s as follows ; | 

„% Moſt holy and blefled Gob, the fountain of all 
wiſdom, the inſpirer of all good reſolutions, the ſtrength 
of all that truſt in thee, from whom comes every good 
and perfect gift, and without whoſe powertul and con- 
tinual aſſi ſtance we are ſo far from being able in any 
thing to ſerve and glorify thee, that we cau do nothing 
but offend thee ; I humbly caſt myſelf ac thy feet, im- 

loring tor the ſake of Chriſt, whole death and ſutferings 
— merited for us that grace which only can enable 
us to diſcharge our duty, that as thou haſt (notwirh- 
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I:nowledge and diſcernment, which qualified him to proceed in the adminiſtration of juſ- 


tice with advantage to the common-weal, and with credit to himſelf. His own conduct 
cannot be better declared or defended than by himſelf in his two eſſays On the Execu- 
« tion of the Laws againſt Immorality and Profaneneſs, which paſſed through two edi- 
tions: nor can better evidence be given of his great knowledge of thoſe laws with re- 
ſpect to their antiquity, univerſality, and expedience, than may be found in his“ View“ 
of them © down to the Middle of the Eleventh Century,“ printed at Cambridge, in folio, 
in the year 1729: to which may be added alſo ſuch of his manuſcripts which con- 
tinue that work down to his own time, and include alſo the gradual progreſs of the 
laws of our own country as we advanced in knowledge and civilization ; forming toge- 
ther an aſtoniſhing and well-digeſted collection of materials, correſpondent to the large 
compaſs he had propoſed to take in his intended great and favourite work, under the title 
of © Corpus i.egum de Moribus reformandis [D].“ | 
Notwithſtanding the purity of his intentions, and the integrity of his conduct in the 
diſcharge of the duties of a Magiſtrate, he met with great oppoſition. In the year 1710, 
and under the ſanction of a tory adminiſtration, his name was ſtruck out of the Commiſ- 


fanding all my former errors and offences) vouchſafed 
to entruſt me now a third time with a commiſſion of 
civil authority, thou wouldſt ſo graciouſly direct me 
in, and ſo powerfully excite me fo, the faithful execu- 
tion of it, that hereafter (when | ſhall be ſummoned 
to thy ſevere and awful judgment) I may give up my 
accounts with comfort, and be received to mercy. I 
am ſenſible, O Lord, (and 'tis by thy grace that I am 
ſo, and I adore and bleſs thee for it) that the burden 
of Magiſtracy is greater than I can bear, the duties of 
it more difficult than I can ever hope to perform, with- 
out the mighty aid of thy ſpirit to {ſupport me under it 
and conduct me through them. I wterly diſclaim all 
conſidence in my own parts, or ſtrength, or reſolu- 
tion, wiſdom or learning, whatever 1 may have, or 
fancy I have, of theſe or any of theſe, though I deſire 
to make the utmoſt / of them to thy glory, yet I 
dare not truſt in them. I fly to the atliltance of thy 
promiſed grace; and there | place my ſtrength; from 
thence alone I hope fo. vigour and courage to diſcharge 
my duty; to that I humbly lo k for direction, to 
guide me in the way of prudence, to! ſupport, and con- 
{olation under all diſcouragements, and tor ſucceſs to 
all my endeavours. Thou haſt promiſed in thy holy 
word (the incorruptible record of truth and faithful- 
neſs) that “if any lack wiſdom and aſk it of thee, 
(who giveſt to all men liberally and upbraideſt not) 
it ſhall be given him (Jem. i. 5). I therefore molt 
earreſtly ſolicit at the throne of thy grace for that 
wiſdom (without which I am at beſt but darkneſs, 
ignorance, and folly) to direct in all my proceedings, 
that they may be agreeable to thy holy laws, and to 
the laws of my country, which I am ſworn to execute; 
that every ſtep I take may be pious, legal, and prudent, 
and that may give no jult offence or prejudice to men 
in any thing thro' my raſhneſs or milmanagement, 
nor incur any trouble trom them which with a faithful 
regard to my duty I might have avoided, ** Teach 
me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path, 
becauſe of mine enemies (Plal. xxvii. 11).“ Give me 
prudence that I may no way needleſily proveke or ex- 
aſperate them: but at the ſame time give me grace 
that I may in nothing whatſoever negle&t my duty 
cither to pleaſe my vicious neighbours, or for fear of 
thera. Thou has charged me ** not to fear the re- 
proach of men nor be afraid of their revilings 
(Iſa. li. 5).” Not to be diſmayed at their faces leſt 
thou confound me beiore them (Jer. i. 8).” But“ the 
Lord Gos will help me, therefore I ſhall not be con- 
tounded; I will truſt in the name of the Lord, and 
lay upon my Gop (Ia. I. 7. 10).” „In Gop have 
Iput my truſt, I will not be afraid what man can do 
unto me (Pal. Ivi. 11).” I acknowledge (and by ſad 
and daily experience I have reaſon to do ſo) the 
timerouſneſs and weakneſs of my own natural temper, 
while the duty of my office is a burden to me, and [ 
cannot ſet myſelf to thoſe unpopular branches of it, 
the puniſhment of vice, eſpecially in perſons of any 
figure, but with a trembling heart and with a ſhaking 
hand, as knowing that my ſoul is among lions, 
and I he even amongſt them that are ſet on fire ; even 
the ſons of men whoſe teeth are ſpears and arrows, 
and their tongue a ſharp ſword (Plal. lvii. 4).” But 

Vol. V. 
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at ** what time I am afraid I will truſt in thee, O 


Lord (Pial. loi. 3).“ „I will wait on the Lord, and 
be of good courage, and he will fire: gthen my 
heart (Pfal. xxvii. 14).” Do thou, O Lord, fo fortity 
my heart from time to time, inſpire me daily with 


ſuch a temperate, ſteady, and well-principled Chriſtian 


courage, that I may tear thee and none but thee. 

O deliver me, Lord God, deliver me, for thy 
merey's ſake in Chriſt Jeſus, from a laviſh and un- 
worthy fear of man, from all thoſe ſecret tremblings 
and reluctances in my breaſt that make me backward 
in my duty, or may over-awe me with an unreaſon- 
able and ſinful fear of diſobliging men. By thy grace 
I faithfully reſolve from this moment to ftrive againſt 
them; and the aſſiſtance of that grace I earneſtly beg 
to enable me effectually to overcome them. Let me 
not only be willing, but rejoice to ſuffer ſhame for 
thy ſake, and for the ſake of a good conſcience ; but 
give me grace to take care that it be indeed for thy 
ſake and for a good conſcience that I ſuffer. And to 
this end, O Lord, I beſeech, fo purity my heart, that 
my aims and intentions in all | do may be purely 
thy glory and the good of mankind, free from any 
corrupt bias of private reſentments. SanQify my 
conduct with an habitual meekneſs and charity; and 
preſerve me from all vain reflections upon my ſervices ; 
preſerve me in a deep and true humility, a deep ſenſe 
of my own utter unworthineſs, my innumerable 
defects and imperfections, that after all I may con- 
tinually acknowledge myſelf an unprofitable ſervant. 
And as it is my ſincere reſolution (thy grace aſſiſling 
me) to ſuit my conduct in every point to theſe my 


prayers; fo I beſeech that grace to go along with my 


endeavours and bleſs them to the thorough reformation 
of evil men, and to the effectual diſcouragement and 
ſuppreſſion of vice and profaneneſs. Make thoſe, that 
ſhall be puniſhed, inwarely ſenſible of the evil of 
what they are puniſhed for, and fo improve the re- 
flections they may make thereupon, that it may lead 
them (by the bleſſed influence of thy ſpirit) to a 
thorough converſion; and that they and I may be 
hereafter received to thy mercy, and made happy in 
the love and favour of thee our Gop to all eternity, 
through the meritorious ſufferings, and interceſſion, of 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in whole moſt holy name I 
humbly offer up all theſe my petitions, and beg to 
be heard, and hope to be accepted by thee. Amen.” 

[D] Under the title of ** Corpus Legum de Moribus 
« Reformandis. ] I deſigned,” ſays he in his pretace 
to his “ View of Ancient Laws, 1729,” to have 
brought down the account through every age and 

nation, even to the preſent times; to have com- 
pared their laws in point of advantage or defect, 
aud to have writ in Latin; that legitſatures, if they 
were ſo diſpoſed, might take the hint, to make 
more pericct and effectual their own proviſions of this 
kind; os will appear by the propoſals which I 
printed, in 1713, to obtain aſſi ſtance and materials 
irom the learned in foreign parts: and which L 
publiſh here to excite, if it may be, ſome better 
hand to reſume the undertaking and go through 
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ſion of the Peace for the county of Lincoln, 


vigilance in the ſuppreſſion of vice. 


where he acted, in return for his impartial 


But even the violence of party, within the laſt four 


years of Oueen Anne's reign, could not continue to bear up againſt the flill more 
powerful voice of reaſon, juſtice, and decency 3 and therefore he was reſtored again in the 
following year (1711). This manceuvre not being found deteniible, nor to be maintained, 
in the courſe of the ſucceeding year (1712) vexatious and malicious actions were brought 
againſt him, with a view to haraſs and diſcourage him from the even purſuit of duty on 


the revival of his commiſhon. 


On theſe ſeveral occaſions, and the conſequence of them, there are two prayers of his 
compoſing ;z the one, that“ Gop would preferve him from Oppteſſion by his Enemies ” 
and the other, “ a Thankſgiving that Gop had heard his Prayers, and preſerved him 
„from them|E];” and as the former is written in the ſpirit of charity, ſo is the latter 


LE] There are two prayers of his compoſing, c.] 
„ A Prayer that Gop would preferve him from 
Opprefſion by his Enemies. (Aug. 4, 1712). 


t Moſt great and merciful Gon, © the only refug- of 
the oppreſſed,” the only help of thoſe that are in 
trouble; thoa who art“ higher than the higheſt,” 
who over tuleſt all things by thy providence, and 
fitteſt in the throne judging right; “ they that know 
thy name will put their truit in thee; for chou, Lord, 
haſt not to faken them that ſeek thee (Pſal. ix. 10).” 
Encouraged by thy mercy and goodneſs, thy ſovereign 
power a: d gracious promiſes. I caſt mytelf humbly 


upon thy protection; though reflecting upon my own 


miſcarriages, | muſt acknowledge (oh, that I could 
do it with the deepeſt forrow and repentance !) my 
unworthine(s of any merciful regard from thee. 

„ But tor the fake of him in whom thou art well 
pleaſed, the Lord Jeſus Chtiſt, in whom alone we 
have acceſs to thee, and hope tor mercy and accep- 
tance with hee, remember not againſt me mine 1ni- 
quities, to puniſh me for which thou mighteſt juſtly 
deliver me up iato the hands of wicked and malicious 
O Lord, I beſeech thee, for thy truth and 
mercy's ſake, who haſt required us to ** commit our 
way to thee, an to truſt in thee (ſal. xxxvii. 5),” 
« and to caſt our burden upon thee,” .and affured us, 
thar, it we do fo, thou “ wilt bring to paſs” what we 
deſire, and that thou“ wilt ſuſtain us, and not ſufter 
thoſe that truſt in thee to be moved;” look down upon 
me under my preſent fears and apprehenſions. And 
as thou haſt declared thyſelf “our refuge and ſtrength, 
a very preſent help in time of trouble (Pial. xlvi. 1),“ 
that thcu art © nigh to all that call upon thee in truth, 
that thou wilt fulfil the defire of them that fear thee, 
thou wilt hear their cry, and wilt fave them (Pſal. 
exlv. 18, 19);” „ſave me, O God, from them that 
periecute me, and deliver me (Pla). vii. 1);” * incline 
thine ear to me, and hear my prayer: ſhew thy 
marvellons loving kindnels, O thou that ſaveſt by thy 
right hand them which pur their truſt in thee from 


thoſe that riſe up againſt them. Keep me as the 


apple of thine eye, hide me under the ſhadow of thy 
wings, from the wicked that (would) oppreſs me, 
from my deadly enemies who compaſs me about 
(Pſal. xvii. 6, 5,8,9).” * They that hate me without 
a cauſe are more chan the hairs of my head; they that 
would deſtroy me, being mine enemies wrongfully, are 
mighty. For thy ſake I have born reproach (Pſal. Ixix. 
4, 7). am a reproach amonyſt all mine enemies, 
and eſpecially amongſt my neighbours, and a fear to 
mineacquaintance (Pſal. xxxi.- I1).“ They areeltranged 
from me, my familiar friends have forgotten me 
(Job. xix. 13, 14).“ „ have heard the flander of many 
(Pal. xxxi. 13).“ For the zeal of thine houſe hath 
eaten me up, and the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee are fallen upon me. They that ſit in the gate 
ſpeak againſt me: I was the ſong of the drunkards 
(Plal.lxix.g, 12).“ “ Mine enemies ſpeak againlt me, 
and they that lay wait for my ſoul rake counſel together, 
ſaying, Gov hath forfaken bim, perſecute and take 
him, for there is none to deliver (Pal. Ixxi. o. 11).“ 
„ Atiſe, O Lord, diſappoint them (Pfal. xvii. 13).“ 
& Litt up thyſelf becaute of the rage of mine enemies, 
awake for me to the Judgment that thou haſt com- 
manded (Pial. vii. 6).” ** I have done judgment and 
jullice z leave me not to mine opprefiors. It is time 
tor thee, O Lord, to work; for they have mide 


in 


void thy law (Pſal. x ix. 121 and 126). *Ariſe, O Gop, 
plead thine own cauſe (P fal. lxxiv. 23). Le: the wicked- 
neſs ot the wicked come to an end, but eſtabliſh thou 
the juit (Plat vii. 9).“ 

* Doihou who haſt power over the hearts of all men, 
thou who ** ſtilleft the noiſe of the ſeas, and the 
tumult of the people (Pfal Ixv. ).“ be pleaſed, I moſt 
humbly beg tnee, either to convert the perſons, or 
abate the malice, or baffle the deſigns, of my enemies, 
that their wicked devices formed againſt me may not 
proſper. I beg this, O Lord, with an humble ſub- 
miſſion to thy will; to which I defire at all times, 
and upon all occafions, chtartully to ſacrifice my own, 
For thy gloiy I was cicated; and am content (as it is 
fit I ſhould) to be diſpoled of by thee, abſolutely and 
without reſerve, into ſuch circumſtances in this world, 
whether of ſuffering or of comtort, as may beſt pro- 
mote thy honor, the intereſt of religion, and my own 
better and eternal happineſs. Let me be put into 
ſuch a condition, I beſeech thee, whatever it is, that 
to thy infinite wiſdom ſhall ſeem fitteſt to glorify thee, 
and to ſecure thoſe great and important ends. And 
if the protection I now pray for may contribute moſt 
thereto, be pleaſed to grant it me, for the Lord Jeſus 
ſake; and mercifu!ly aſſiſt my prayers that I make 
before thee in all my troubles and adverſities when- 
* ſoever they oppreſs me; and graciouſly hear me, 
© that thoſe evils which the craft and ſubtilty of the 
devil or man worketh againſt me may be brought 
to nought, and by the providence of thy goodneſs 
they may be diſperſed, that I thy ſervant, being burt 
by no perſecutions, may evermore give thanks unto 
_ * thy holy Church, through Jeſus Chriſt our 

rd. 

1 bleſs thee, O Lord, for the diſappointment they 
met with in their laſt en{cavours of this kind; that 
thou didſt provide friends for me, and give ſucceſs to 
them. I humbly praile thy great and glorious name, 
] thankfully own and adore thy gracious provideuce 
in this, and take it as a juſt encouragement to depend 
{t1!1] upon thy protection. Deliver me out of the 
hand of the wicked, out of the hand of the unrighteous 
and cruel man; tor thou art my hope, O Lord Gov. 
Then will J hope continually, and will yet praiſe thee 
more and more (Pfal. Ixxi. 4, 6, 14).” 

But if thou haſt otherwiſe determined, O Lord, I 
ſubmit, begging only that what I ſuffer may be no 
diſadvantage or diſcouragement to the good cauſe of 
reforniation, and that thou wouldſt vouchſafe to bring 
good out of evil, to ſanctify my affliction to me, to 
ſupport me under it.; and whatever hardſhips I may 
undergo, let me be ſo far from daring to murmur or 
repine at thee, or from maligning my enemies or 
reſeuting their unworthy uſage of me, that I may with 
an habitual cheartulnets rehgn myſelf and all my con- 
cerns into thy hand, may “ rejoice and be exceeding 
glad,” in ull the perſecutions I may ſuffer for thy 
fake, as knowing that great will be the reward of ſuch 
in Heaven as have the hoiour to be perſecuted for 
righteouſneſs ſake on Earth. And grant me alſo the 
grace fincerely to love and to forgive, and earneſtly 
to pray for thoſe that deſpitcfully uſe me, and to do 
them all the good offices I can, that I may imitate 
the example of my meek and ſuffering Saviour. 

* Hear my prayers, O Lord, I beſecch thee, and pro- 


. 


tect all others alſo (eſpecially thoſe in this Country), 


that have endeavoured the ſuppretſion of vice and 
reſormation ut wianners by due courſe of law, from 
all 
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(Joux). 


in the ſpirit of humility and thankfulneſs. Theſe litigations, however diſtreſſing for a 
time, were, in their iſſue, favourable to his general character, independently of the ver- 
dict reſpetting the particular matter in queſtion, They made a full diſplay of his con- 


all ſuffering and oppreſſion upon that account 
except their ſufferings may be more for thy glory, 
more for the honour and advantage of religion, 
for their own greater good. Pour out a fpirit 
of faithfulneſs and zeal upon our Magiftrates, 
and raiſe up many others in my ſtead whom thou 
wilt pleaſe to bleſs in that great and neceſſaty work of 
reformation, that they may more effectually chaſtiſe 
the inſolence of vice, and that the triumphing of the 
wicked may be ſhort, | 

« Hear me, I beſeech thee, O Lord, for the ſike of 
thy own glory, and the merits of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
in whoſe moſt holy name and words, 1 farther call 
upon these. 

« Our Father, &c.“ 
4 Thankſyiving that God had heard my prayers, and 

prelerved me from the oppreſſion of my enemies, 

boch this laſt aſſizes, and that betore, 


(Aug. 11. 1712). 


« Moſt glorious and ever blefſed Gon, infinice in 
power, in goodneſs, and in trutb, I molt humbly 
reſent mylelt before thee at this time, to acknow- 
Glen with a truly thanktul heart my own late expe- 
rience of thy love and faithfulneſs to thoſe that truſt 
in thee, *T'is but a few days fince I caſt myſelf at 
thy teet with prayers and ſupplications that thou 
wouldit. preterve me trom the oppreſſion which I had 
then too much reaſon to expect from the craft and 
malice of my enemies; “ I fought thee, O Lord, 
and thou haſt heard me, and delivered me from all 
my fears (Plal.xxxiv.4).” © I will blels thee at ali times, 
thy praiſe ſhall be continually in my mouth (ib.v.1).” 
« Blefied be Gob who has not turned away my prayer, 
nor his mercy from me (Pſal.lxvi.20).” ** My foul is 
among lions, I he cven among them that are ſet on fire, 
whole teeth are-ſpears and arrows, and their tongue a 
ſharp ſword (Pal. Ivii. ).“ * For they intended evil 
againſt me, they imagined a miſchevious device which 
(blefled be thy name) they were not able to perform 
(Pſal. xxi. 11), „My heart (was) like wax, it (was) 
melted in the midſt of my bowels, (But the Lord) hath 
not deſpiſed the afflictious of the afflicted; he hath not 
hid his face from me, but when I cryed unto him he 
heard (Plal. xxii. 14, 24). The Lord is my rock, 
my fortreſs and deliverer. In my diſtreſs I called 
upon the Lord, he heard my voice, and my cry came 
before him. He delivered me from my enemy, from 
them which hated me, and from the ſtrivings of the 
people (Pal. xviii. 2. 6. 17. 43).” He hath brought 
to nought the counſels of the wicked, and made their 
devices of none effect (Pſal. xxxiii. 10).“ 
_ * With the moſt devout gratitude I amable to excite 
in this roo backward, too ungrateful heart of mine, 
- (which I beſeech thee raiſe to a more lively, and fix in 
a molt laſting ſenſe of all thy mercies, and particularly 
of that which I now praiſe thee for), | acknowledge 
thy latg appearances on my behalf to preſerve me from 
the fury, and malice, and oppreſſive accuſations of 
ill men, I bleſs thee, O moſt merciful Father, that, 
in their former attempts upon me ſome months ago, 
thou didſt even prevent my prayers by a dcliverance as 
unexpected by them, as their malicious proſecution 
was by me. Thou kneweft their wicked deſign when 
I did not, avd watchedſt all their motions, when 1 
could not, and provideſt friends for me; and though 
they were fewer in number than my enemies, thou 
gaveſt them ſuch wifdom, ſuch ſpirit and induſtry, 
and ſuch juccelis in their kind endeavours for nie, as 
eftectually (by thy bleſſing) battled and defeated their 
conirivances againſt me. And when I feared new 
attempts from them of the fame nature the laſt oppor- 
tunity and ſolickations were uſed by ſme to paſs them 
on thereto, thou, © Gop, who halt the hcaris.of all 
men in thy hants, didit ſo diſpirit and reitrain them 
(upon my humble prayer to thee) that they did not 
10 much as make an offer to renew the miſchicvous 
ulage which I feared. 
Iwill praiſe thee; O Lord, with my «hole heart, 
I will be glad and rejoice in thee; I will ſing praiſe 


© 


to thy name, O thou muſt hich. For thon haſt 
maintained my right and my cauſe, thou fſaitel! in the 
throne judging right, "They that know thy name 
will put their truſt in thee, for thou haſt not torfalken 
them that ſeek thee (Plal. ix. 1, 2, 4, 10).“ „Let all 
thoſe that put their truſt in thee rejoice ; let them 
ever ſhout for joy becauſe thou defendeſt them (Pl. v. 
11).” * Thou ſhalt keep them, O Lord; thou ſhalt 
preſerve them from this generation for ever (Pai, xii. 
7). O thou that heareit prayer, unto thee ſhall all 
fleſh come (Pſal. Ixv. 2).” * For the eyes of tie Lord 
are upon the righteous, his ears ate open to then dry; 
many ate the afflctions of the righteous, but the Lord 
delivereth him out of them all (Pſal. xxxtv. 15, 19). 
Let the Lord be magnified who hath pl-aſure1n the 
proſperity of his ſervants (Pſul,xxxv.27).” Iwill ſing 
of the mercies of the Lord for ever, with my mouth 
will 1 make krown thy faithfulne's to all generations 


(Pial.Ixxxix. 1).“ I committed my way untothe Lord, 


I truſted in him and he has brought it to pals (Pal, 
XxXvii. f),“ according to that gracious promiſe ia 
which he cauſed me io Hope. I bieſs thee, O Lord, 
for tlie grace of that faith and truit in thee with which 
thou didit inſpire my ſoul, and prepare me for deliver- 
ance. | blets thee, that thou didii pur it ito my heart 
to humble myſe'f before thee for thoſe fins, which I did 
then and do ſtill acknowledge rendered me utterly un- 
wurthy of any mercitul regard trom thee: O give me the 
further aſſiſtance of thy holy ſpirit, that 1 may not again 
provoke thee by the repetition or indulgence of thule 
lins which might have juſtly expoſed me to be for- 
ſaken by thee, much more than any good thing that 
I have done could have entitled me o ſuch a favour 
as that I now make m acknowledgments of, I here 
moſt ſolemoly and ſeriouſly renew my vows that I 
will always watch agaiaſt and mortify them, and that 
I will ſincerely make it my buſineſs to avoid whatever 
is offenſive to thee, and never wilfully to offend thee 
more. I humbly and thankfully, O Lord, in the tenſe 
ot thy late and other mercies to me, devote my while 
ſe't, my ſoul and body and eſtate, and all I have, or 
am, or can do, to, the promoting of thy glory and 
honour, and the intereſt of religion iy the world; 
and hope thou wilt give me the giace to /uffer as 
chearfully as to act for theſe great ends, whenever thy 
providence fhall call me to it, 

In the mean time, O Lord, though ſuch as hate 
me without a cauſe are more than the haits of my 
head, I caſt myſelf humbly upon thy protection, who 
hait hitherto ſo remarkably preſerved me. Be mercitul 
to me, O God, be mercitul to me, for my ſoul truſteth 
in thee; in the ſhadow of thy wings will I make my 
refuge. I will cry unto God moſt high, unto Gop 
that performeth all things for me. He ſhall ſend from 
Heaven and fave me from the reproach of them that 
would ſwallow me up (Pfalilvii.1,2,3).” * What time 
I am afraid, I will truſt in thee. When I cry unto 
thee, then ſhall my enemies turn back: this I know, 
for-Gop is for me. In Gob have I put my trult, I 
will not be afraid what man can do unto me (Pſal. lei. 
3,9,11).” „ will fing of thy power, yea J will ling 
aloud of thy mercy in the morning; tor thou hait 
been my defence and my refuge in the day of my 
trouble. Unio thee, O my ttrength, will I fingy 
for Gop is my defence (Pſal. lix. 16, 17,)” ** Though 
I walk in the midit of trouble thou wilt revive me; 
thou ſhalt ſtretch forth thine hand againſt the wrath of 
mine enemies, and thy right hand ſhall fave me. 
Thy mercy, O Lord, eudureth for ever (Pal. 
CXXXVUi, 7, 8).” Thou att my hiding place; thou 
ſhalt preſerve me from trouble, thou ſhalt compaſs me 
abe ut with ſonꝑs of de iverance (Pfal xxxii. ).“ Thy 
vows are upon me, O God, LWill reader praiſes unto 
thee (Pſal. loi. 12), „ de Lord upholdeth all that 
fail, and raiſeth up all thoſe that are bowea down. 
The Lord is vigh unto all them that call upon kim, 
to all that call upon him in truth, He wilt fulfil the 
deſire of them that ſear him: be will alſo hear their 
cry and will ſave them (Pſal. cxlv. 14, 18, 19).“ 
© Happy is he that | 

(the reſt is wanting). 


duct, 


256 


_ © unworthily.” 


his heart and mind, to omit to take notice, from the ſame private, but not leſs authen- 


an ingenuous and diſtinguiſhing mind: “I find myſelf,” ſays he, in the ſame account 


unwearied by his cloſe and unremitred ſtudy, his unbounded reſearches into. antiquity, 


D ISN E VV (Jos). 


duct, principles, and motives, and were followed by the public thanks of the Judges on 
the circuit for his ſervices, and which were again repeated on a future occaſion. 

He had, in the beginning of life, engaged himſelf in the cauſe of Religion and Vir 
tue; he knew how much the full influence of theſe conduced to the happineſs of man- 
kind in this life, and that they were the only ſecurity for happineſs in that which is to 
come [ FJ. He had” (fays he-in his Second Eſſay, p. 1. and 2), ſerious reflections 
« upon the difference he obſerved betwixt the rules of Chriſtianity, and the practice of 
& Chriſtians. He was troubled to ſee that noble ſyſtem of Religion, left us by the Son 
* of Gop, ſo wretchedly martyred and diſguiſed in the behaviour of the moſt of thoſe 
& that profeſſed it.“ 

There is yet extant his account of his receiving the Lord's Supper, commencing ſo 
early as in the year 1701, and continued down till within a few months of his death, 
wherein he regularly ſtates the diſpoſition and temper of his mind and affections, both 
in his prefatory Exerciſes, and at the time of receiving. | 

One entry, which occurs under the year 1707, runs in a ſpirit of liberal Piety ſa- 
perior to the rigid, however well-meaning Formaliſts: “ Indeed, I cannot but fay, that 
„my uſual backwardneſs to the Sacrament may, in a great meaſure, be owing to my 
* too ſevere and ceremonial notions of preparation for performance of this duty. I en- 
« deavoured to ſatisfy myſelf with a ſenſe of true repentance of every particular fin I 
& could recollect myſelf guilty of, and a firm and ſerious refolution to do my utmoſt 
% againſt them for the future, and that habitual thankfulneſs I always have for our 
© redemption by Chriſt Jeſus, and the habitual knowledge I have of what the nature of 
te this ſacrament is, and the actual intention of profeſſing thereby my Faith in Chriſt, 
ce my Chriſtian Profeſſion, and my obedience to him for the future. I contented myſelf 
© with this; and it pleaſed Gop to bleſs me with a ſerious ſenſe of theſe things during 
© the Sacrament-ſervice; and therefore, though 1 had not that warmth of affection 
“ which does particularly become us in that ſolemn repreſentation of Chriſt's ſuff-rings 
«© for us (and which I have ſo often and ſo earneſtly begged), I hope I did not receive 


Neither would it be doing juſtice to his piety, and the devout and holy purpoſe of 


tic ſource of information, of an entry under Sunday, Dec. 26, 1708, wherein he writes 
as follows: “ This being my birth-day, I did, both in my morning devotions and in 
6 the Sacrament, with a particular ſolemnity, earneſtly devote and dedicate myſelf, foul 
and body, and all the powers and faculties of either, my deſires, deſigns, and ſtudies, 
to the bleſſed Jeſus; faithfully.to ſerve, love, and obey him for ever; chearfully to 
do and ſuffer whatever God would have me do and. ſuffer in order to his glory; re- 
6“ figning myſelf wholly to be diſpoſed of by him for health or ſickneſs, reputation or 
diſgrace, riches or poverty, pain or caſe, life or death; juſt as may be moſt for his 
glory, for which I humbly own I was created, and to which I heartily deſire to ſerve. 
&« And let it here remain upon record againlt me, if ever I willingly or deliberately re- 
tract the gift.“ 
So again, he remarks, with great diſcernment, upon his own life and labours, his 
temper and inclination, and in a manner which beſpeaks him to have been poſſeſſed of 


of his receiving the Lord's Supper, 1711, © finking into a perfect ſlavery to my ſtudies, 
« producing in me a peeviſhneſs when I am at any time called off from them by other 
© buſineſs, an averſeneſs and uneaſineſs when obliged to leave them for rhe ſpiritual 
& duties of prayer either in my family or alone, and too impatient of the Lord's-day, 
c and apt to wiſh it over for the ſake of them. Good Gop ! change my heart, and 
« draw off my affeQions, even from theſe otherwiſe innocent and uſeful engagements, 
« ſo far as they interfere with my neceſſary duty; for I find by experience, we may 
& perire licitis.” 

After upwards of twenty years labour in the unpopular work of Reformation of 
Manners, in conjunction with the Societies then eſtabliſhed for that laudable purpoſe, 


and his attendance on the execution of the laws of his own country, unſubdued by the 
malignant and haraſſing oppoſition of wicked men, he medicated upon engaging in the 
miniſtry of the Church of England. 

When this deſign had come to ſome maturity in his own mind, he communicated it 
to Archbiſhop Wake, and received his hearty approbation, couched in terms of ſingular 
reſpect (GJ. His father, who was a Proteſtant Diſſenter, was then living (and who 


alſo 

FJ He knew how much the full influence, Sc. [] He communicated it to Archbiſhop Wake, c.] 

Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do; Mr. Diſney's letter to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 

Not light them for themſelves : for it our virtues bury (Dr. Wake) communicating to him his deſiga. 

Did not go forth of us, twere all alike, of going into orders, and the Archbiſhop's two 
As if we had them not, Leiters in auſw er thereto, 


Shakeſpeare (Meaſure for Meaſure). « My 
. | 


D N E Y (Joux). 


alſo ſurvived him), and was rather averſe to this meaſure. He did not, however; 
argue, as is very frequent in ſuch caſes, from his own convictions in reſpe& to 
matters of doctrine, againſt the propoſal of his ſon; for no argument which pe- 
- culiarly reſpected the diſſent of the father could affect the ſon's engagement in the 

miniſtry of that church fo which he betook himſelf when of age from principle and con- 
viction, and in which he had conſtantly communicated and attended divine ſervice ; 
unleſs, indeed, it were contended, that the duty of worſhiping God in ſpirit and truth 
was not equally obligatory upon the hearer, as well as the teacher, of the word. The 
principal objections made by his Father were, that © a gentleman, exemplary in his life, 
« might do more good than a clergyman, both by his example, inſtru&tions, and re- 
« proofs ; and that his inclination to Orders might be a temptation to his leaving the 
« magiſtracy, rather than a call of God to ſerve him in the miniſtry.” Several of his 
friends did not fail to urge their objections; while others adviſed the proſecution of his 
deſign. The objections which were advanced he committed to writing in their full force ; 
he ſtated them with care and minuteneſs, and examined them with. attention. In the 
end, he removed them to his own ſatisfaction, and purſued his purpoſe accordingly, un- 


influenced by any hope of advantage, and unawed by the cenſure of thoſe who might 


- diſapprove. 


So ſingular an inſtance of a private Gentleman, poſſeſſed of an eaſy paternal inhe- 


My Lord, March 1, 174 
© The occaſion of my troubling your Grace with 
© this, may probably (after ſo many years of my life 
© ſpent in ſecular ſervices) be ſomewhat ſurprizing, 
© as well as unexpected: but it is to crave your ſen- 
© timents and direction upon a propoſal, which though 
© it ould not meet with encouragement, may hope 
© at leaſt for pardon. I have for ſome time had my 
© thoughts ſeriouſly bent towards entering into holy 
© orders, if it be approved by thoſe to whom our 
© common Lord has committed the care and authority 
c 
I offer myſelf at the fixth hour of the day (if not 
© the eleventh, for Gor only knows how ſhort my life 
© may be), but it is from a fincere deſire of doing 
© ſervice in that ſtation, if I am thought capable of 
it. I thank the Providence of God, I need not do 
© it for bread; and his Grace that I don't deſire it 
© for preferment: my only aim is to ſerve the great 
ends of Religion, the promoting piety and charity. 
If I can do any ſervice this way, I ſhall think my 
time, my ſtudies, and my labour, well employed; 
© it I fail of ſucceſs, (which is only the gift of Gop, 
and depends upon his bletling), yet my ſincere 
endeavours will not fail of acceptance with him, to 
whom I devote myſelf and all that I have and am. 
I own myſelf unworthy of this high and holy calling 
in many particulars beſt known to Gob and myſelf: 
but I humbly hope there is nothing in my conduct 
that may prejudice the world againſt the endeavours 
I ſhall uſe to aſſiſt them. I muſt own I was brought 
up in a diſſenting academy, and never was a member 
ot either of our Univerſities: but ſo ſoon as I came 
of age, I betook myſelf to the Church of England, 
and that upon principle and conviction, and upon 
the ſame 1 hope I ſhall always adhere to it. This 
therefore I preſume will hardly be an exception 
againſt me. As to my learning, I have nothing to 
ſay; but that I am unworthy enough upon that 
ſcore, However, this is to be tried by thoſe who 
may be authoriſed to examine me; and to ſuch an 
examination I intitely ſubmit; not at all deſiring 
orders, if 1 be judged inſufficient for them. Your 
Grace has known me ſome years, and is a better 
judge of me in all points (except ſincerity) than [ 
can be of myſelf. I humbly beg your Grace's 
advice and opinion in this matter to, 
My Lord, 
* Your Grace's 
© moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
{JOHN DISNEY. 


The Archbiſhop's anſwer, dated March 4, 1717, and 
addrefled ** For the much reſpected John Diſney, Eiq. 
at his houſe in Lincoln,” is verbatim as follows. 


* Hon, Sir, 
© I had the favour of your Letter, with the incloſed 


to Dr. Wilkins, which I ordered to be delivered to 
* him. As to the good deſign you propoſe to me, I 
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of ſending labourers into his vineyard. Tis true 


U uu 


cannot think but that you muſt needs believe I 
ſhould readily approve of it. Indeed I do fo; and 
that as I conceive upon the juſteſt grounds, as far as 
my knowledge of you enables me to judge of it. 
Gop has given you ſeveral very proper talents for 
doing good in the miniſtry : and that zeal which you 
have ſhewn, while a layman, for ſuppreſſing vice 
and immorality, and encouraging true piety, will 
appear with a better advantage when it comes from 
one who has a ſpecial commiſſion from Chriſt, and 
his Church, to that purpoſe, Your life, as far as 
ever I heard, has been unblameable; your learnin 
I have no doubt of: your age is not ſo far advanced, 
but that you may hope to be many years uſeful in 
the ſervice of Gop; and no man, who goes the. 
ſooneſt into Orders, can tell how ſhort a time he may 
have to execute the office he is thereby admitted 
unto. But one thing muſt be provided; a title to 
Holy Orders; which I ſhould be ſorry a perſon fo 
well deſerving it, ſhould long want. I ſhall add no 
more but my hearty prayers to God, that he who 
has put this good deſign into your heart, would 
enable you to bring it to good effect, and then I am 
confident the church will have the benefir, and many 
* ſouls become the more holy and happy by it. 
« I am, Hon. Sir, 
* Your very affectionate humble ſervant 


K . CANT. 


The foregoing Letter of Archbiſhop Wake's is 
recited in teſtimony of his opinion of Mr. Diſney and 
his propoſal, And as the Archbiſhop did, as might be 
expected, approve of Mr. Diſney's tender of himſelf 
for the — © it might ſeem ſtrange that he ſhould 
ſtart the neceſſity of a former canonical title ; but ſuch 
remarks are foreign to the preſent purpoſe: and as far 
as the matter of the title was concerned, the Arch- 
biſhop ſeems to have recollected himſelf in a ſhort time; 
for in a ſecond Letter, Dated March 11, 1717. (only 
7 days after the former) he wrote to Mr. Diſney, in a 
ſomewhat leſs official manner. 


Hon. Sir, 

© | have not yet had any opportunity of ſpeaking to 
the Biſhop of Lincoln concerning yourſelf, or your 
good deſign of entering into the ſervice of the Church. 
I hope to do it this day; and will then remember 
? ar caution you deſire him to obſerve in diſcourſing 

OT It, ; , 

It is certain your eſtate anſwers the end of the 
Canon, though it does not alone warrant the Biſhop 
to proceed upon it. But I hope all that little difficulty 
* will eaſily be ſet to rights; to which I ſhall contri- 
* bute my part with great ſatisfaction. I pray Gop to 
* bring your good purpoſe to a happy concluſion, and 
to bleſs his own work, that you may have the ſatis- 
faction to ſee it proſper ia your hands. 

1 am, Hon. Sir . 
* Your very affectionate friend, 
| W. CANT. 
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ritance, after having ſpent many years in the ſervice of Religion, as a layman, in dif- 
tributing juſtice and promoting virtue and good morals as a magiſtrate, and that, not only 
in his public character, but in his writings, engaging in the Miniſtry, when he had 
advanced fo far into life as the forty-third year of his age, requires that ſome of his 
reaſons ſhould be more particularly recited in his own words. 

In a letter to his father upon this occaſion, dated April 2, 1718, he writes:“ I muſt 
% own, I think myſelf (and I believe you will be of the ſame opinion that I am) of 
« age ſufficient to be led by my own diſcretion to what ſtate or courſe of life I ma 
«© chuſe to ſpend the remainder of my days in; but as I am not forgetful of the duty 
% T owe to a parent, to whom, beſide all other kindneſſes, I owe that great one of 
a religious education, it has been my purpoſe to acquaint you with what I intend, in 
« an affair of ſo great moment; and it will be an uneaſineſs to me, not to have your 
% approbation of it. I defign ſhortly to take Orders; and for this reaſon would quit all 
tt ſecular cares and employments, as much as may be, that I may the more freely and 
* cloſely devote myſelf to the ſervice of Gop and Religion that way. You know me 
© too well to believe, that I have any ſiniſter and unworthy ends in this; and I know 
* my own conduct therein fo well, as to aſſure you it is no raſh fancy, but the reſult of much 
% deliberation, and many ſerious thoughts for a good while. I have taken all thoſe 
© methods by which a rational mind can propoſe to come to the knowledge of God's 
«© will, and the obtaining his direction herein; and by the beſt judgment I can make, 
ce jt ſeems to me, that I am duly called by our common Lord and Maſter to enter his 
© more immediate ſervice in the Church. And this is a juſt ground of hope, that (how- 
« ever unworthy in myſelf) I may be deſigned by Providence for an inftrument of 
« ſome good; and that therefore, Sir, you will be pleaſed to reflect upon this purpoſe 
« of mine with favourable ſentiments ; and not be ſurpriſed, that fince my endeavours 
© have been ineffectual, with the force of human laws and authority, for ſurpreſſing 
« vice, I ſhould ſtill purſue the ſame end, by devoting myſelf under a higher com- 
c miſſion, and by the ſanctions of a greater law, to promote Religion and Holineſs, as 
« a miniſter of Chriſt,” 

To theſe reaſons were added, among others (in the paper _—_— his anſwers to 
the objections made againſt his going into the miniſtry), “that the firſt thought of Or- 
« ders came regularly to him, and his defign and view therein, both then, and ever 
cc after, was good; even promoting the glory of God, the honor and practice of 
«© Religion, and the good of ſouls; at the ſame time ſincerely proteſting in his own heart 
& againſt all ambitious, covetous, vain-glorious, or other ſecular ends and aims in it; and 


* that difcovering his intention to ſeveral ſerious men of his acquaintance, they all ap- 


& proved of it (Diſſenters as well as others), except his father. The ſuitableneſs of this 
&© calling to his temper and Genius, added ſome weight to his reaſons for entering into 
« jt, He was weary of public buſineſs of a ſecular nature. He defired and found 
« great occaſion for more privacy and retirement from the world, to attend more cloſely 
© the concerns of a world to come (which were of great importance to him), and to 
« improve himſelf in piety in the choice of ſuch a ſtate of life during the reſt of his 
* days as might be (not an idle and monaſtical retreat, but a courſe of diligence and 
c ſpiritual labour) for the improvement of others alſo. 
« His purpoſe in exerciſing this calling, was to lay aſide, as much as might be, all 
needleſs controverſies, which eat out the heart and ſubſtance of Religion, and to em- 
& ploy himſelf in inculcating (ſo far as God ſhould be pleaſed to give him judgment, 
« ability, and ſtrength), the moſt practical truths of religion, the terms of the Chriſtian 
c covenant, according to the Scriptures, piety towards Gopy, true faith in Chriſt, 
c charity towards men, obedience to the government, and every other Chriſtian virtue. 
6 The effect of all might, he hoped (by the bleſſing of God upon his fincere intentions 
ce and faithful endeavours), be the doing of ſome real good, as an inftrument, how- 
& ever unworthy, in the hands of him from whom all ſucceſs muſt come to ſuch in- 
tc tentions and endeavours. And the iſſue of it to himſelf would be, he hoped (through 
*© the mercy of Gop), the reward of a good and faithful ſervant in the life to come.” 
Among theſe reaſons is not omitted, the method he had taken to know the mind 
& and will of Gop in this matter: it was ſuch as all prudent and pious perſons mult 
c allow to be the only proper way (without ſpecial revelations, which were not to be 
« expected) to diſcover it: 1. Conſtant and daily prayer to Gop for his direction. 
6 2, Private faſting and prayer on ſome certain days HJ. 3. Reading ſuch books as 


© moſt 


cc 


[H] Faſting and prayer on ſome certain days.) * the ſame, and ſo guide and govern the minds of 
We ſhall here fabjoin a prayer before he went into * thy ſervants the Biſhops and Pattors of thy flack, that 


Orders (for Gop's direction as to his deſign therein). „they may lay hands ſuddenly on no man; but faith- 


fully and wiſely make choice of fit perſons to ſerve 
© O Almighty Gop, our heavenly Father, who « thee in the ſacred Miniſtry of thy Church. And 10 
has purchaſed to thyſelf an univerſal Church by the « thoſe which ſhall be ordained to any holy function, 


precious blood of thy dear Son, mercifully look upon give thy grace and heavenly beucdiction, that both 
, : 6 by 
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te moſt ſtrongly repreſented the difficulties and duties of the miniſterial office, that he 
* might ſee whether his mind would ſtartle at it, or change thereby. 4. Taking a con- 

« ſiderable time for all.” | 
Db pon this particular caſe of Mr. Diſney's, it may not be out of place to obſerve the 
great difference of weight which the ſame arguments and reaſons carry to different 
minds, to minds equally uninfluenced by intereſt, and unuſed to the trammels of pre- 
judice or authority, and which examine freely and judge ultimately for themſelves. 
There are men who live in our own day, who, at the ſame age, with the ſame infor- 
mation, and after much diſpaſſionate examination by all the means which this good man 
uſed, have receded from their miniſtry in our national Church. How much ſoever they 
wiſhed to miniſter in ſpiritual things, and however faithfully and zealouſly they dif- 
charged their ſtewardſhip, while they exerciſed it in the Church of England, they have 
found themſelves driven hence by the oppoling ſtipulations of an human eſtabliſhment. 
While others again, though they cannot perſuade themſelves to ſecede, yet cannot ad- 
venture to repeat their required engagement. Theſe objections, which have heretofore 
and do now prevail with many who are, or lately were, miniſters of the Church of Eng- 
land, did not exiſt in Mr. Diſney's mind; nor were they indeed among thoſe objections 
which were offered by his father, a circumſtance which it is but juſtice to his memory 
to mention. The ſufficiency of his call, the purity of his motives in the deſign, and the 
propriety and uſefulneſs of his entering into the miniſtry, for his own ſake, and the ſake 
of others, ſeem to haye been his principal conſiderations, and, ſatisfied in theſe, he rightly 
determined for himſelf. | 

On Sunday, March 15, 1 1 „he was ordained Deacon, in Somerſet-houſe chapel, and, 
on the 20th of September following, Prieſt, in St. Peter's church, in Cornhill, by Dr. 
Edmund Gibſon, then Biſhop of Lincoln. Soon afterwards he was preſented to the 
vicarage of Croft, and, on November the 25th, in the ſame year (1719), was inſtituted 
to the rectory of Kirkby-ſuper-Baine, both in Lincolnſhire. He was alſo appointed 
one of the Chaplains of James Lord Viſcount (afterwards Earl of) Caſtleton. He con- 
tinued in poſſeſſion of theſe cures ſcarcely three years, being inſtituted to the vicarage 
of St. Mary's in Nottingham, October 2, 1722, on the preſentation of the Duke of 

Kingſton. 

He removed to Nottingham, on his inſtitution to St. Mary's Church in that town, and 
lived there till the time of his death. His degree of Maſter of Arts he received from 
the univerſity of Cambridge. He was previouſly admitted (Nov. 29, 1720,) as fellow- 


© by their liſe and doctrine they may ſet forth thy 
© Glory, and ſet forward the Salvation of all men, 
© through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 
« Moſt Glorious, infinite, eternal, inviſible Majeſty 
of Heaven and Earth, who haſt created all things, 
and for whoſe ſervice and glory they are znd were 
created ; I acknowledge that from thy Almighty 
2 I received my being and life; from thy merciful 
unty, all the parts, capacities, and endowments 
of my mind; whatever {crious ſenſe of religion 
is in me, whatever virtue and goodneſs, whatever 
care to obey thee, whatever fervent and fincere 
defites I have to ſerve and glority thee in this world 
and to obtain thy mercy in the next, is firſt and laſt, 
in all degrees and inſtances, the effect and powerfull 
working of thy grace, I have nothing, and am 
nothing of m Ta but vile duſt and fin. But as the 
end of all thy benefits vouchfafed to me, all the 
gitts thou haſt beſtowed upon me, is that I ſhould 
uſe them to thy glory and the good of others; as 
thou haſt in ſome meaſure been pleaſed to qualify 
me for thy ſervice; and as thou haſt wrought in me 
a ſincere and ſerious deſire to ſerve thee; I do now 
moſt humbly caſt myſelf at thy feet, with faſting and 
prayer moſt earneſtly and fervently beſeeching the 
direction of thy holy ſpirit in what way or pro- 
tcflion and calling of life thou wouldſt have me to 
glority thee, Thy wih, O Lord, (not mine) be 
done. I am thy Creature, entirely at thy diſpoſal, 
and beg that thou wouldſt diſpoſe of me as may be 
moſt to thy glory, to which I deſire to conſecrate 
myſelf, and all chat I have and am. 
* It is my thoughts and deſires to ſerve thee in the 
ſacred miniſtry of thy church, if thou ſhalt be pleaſed 
by the inward influences of thy Spirit, and the out- 
ward authority of thoſe to whom thou baſt committed 
the care of ſending labourers in'o thy vineyard, 10 
approve of thoſe thoughts and deſires, I acknow- 
ledge, O Lord, and I deſire to do it with the deepeſt 
* humility, that I am far from being worthy to ſerve 
* thee in that high and holy calling. My ſinfulneſe 
2 


is great, my imperfections numerous; but thy mercy 


in Chriſt Jeſus is above all theſe, And however un- 
* worthy I am in myſelf, thy goodneſs will for Chriſt's 
* ſake pardon me upon true repentance; thy grace 
can powerfully improve me in bleſſing my ſincere 
* endeavours ; thy mercy will accept the integrity of 
* my heart; thy wiſdom can dire& my judgment, thy 
holy Spirit give ſucceſs to my labours, and abun- 
« dantly make up for my defects and weakneſs ; as thy 
infinite bounty will reward my faiibfulneſs. 

© I do therefore, O Lord, with the moſt earneſt de- 
+ fires this dull heart of mine is capable of, beſeech 
© thee to ſhew what thou wouldſt have me to do. If 
my ſervice in the —y be not acceptable to thee, 
© be pleated, for Chriſt's ſake, ſome way or other to 
* diſcover it to me; that I may not dare to ruſh into 
that ſacred office without the calling and authority of 
thy holy Spirit. If, on the other hand, it be accep- 
table to thee, be pleaſed to confirm and ſtrengthen 
© nty reſolutions to enter into it; remove all obſtruc- 
© tions thereto; ſo diſpoſe the hearts of the ſpiritual 
© povernours of thy church, that I may be accepted to 
© ordination by them ; prepare and qualify me by the 
powerful illuminations and ſanctification of thy holy 
© Spirit for the prudent and faithful, courageous, zea- 
* lous, and ſincere diſcharge of my duty in that diffi- 
© cult and important calling; and remove far from me 
© all ſecular unworthy ends, all vain-glorious, covetous, 
or ambitious proſpects there from; and ſo thoroughly 
« purify my intentions, that (free from all allowance 
of any corrupt mixtures whatſoever) I may (as [ 
* hopel do, and deſire more perfectly to de,) ſincerely, 
© ſolely, and entirely, aim at thy glory, and the good 

of ſouls therein. All which I moſt humbly beg in 
his name and for his fake who is the great Paſtor ard 
Biſhop of ſouls, the ſupreme Head of thy Church ; 
the Mediator of the New Teſtament, and thy be- 
© loved Son, in whom thou art well pleaſed, and whom 


thou heareſt always, our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
« Chiilt, Amen.“ 


Lag 


commoner 
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commoner of Magdalen College, of which ſociety his eldeſt ſon was at that time a mem- 
ber alſo, and was preſented to his degree, through the privileges allowed to certain 
deſcents from the Peerage. ; | 

The duties of his miniſtry, in a large and very populous pariſh, were his'principal en- 
gagements ; perſevering, at the ſame time, in his reſearches into ancient learning, with 
the laudable intention of deducing from the knowledge of the practice of antient times, 
a complete code of juriſprudence for the regulation of the morals of his own day. The 
publication of his“ View of ancient Laws,” in 1729, plainly indicates that a part, at 
leaſt, of the labours of his latter days had an uniform retroſpect to all that had been 
before ſaid and done by him upon his favourite ſubject. He had alſo brought into great 
forwardneſs for the preſs his digeſt and fair tranſcript of his“ Collections and Remarks 
* upon the Laws of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Plantations,” and was actually em- 
Ployed in that work when his lait illneſs ſeized him, and until it removed him to the cham- 
bers of the dead. | . 

His attainments in ſacred literature, and the living languages, were no leſs eminent, 
than his general acquaintance with all profane learning. His, ſermons were much ad- 
mired, and his delivery from the pulpit was nervous, manly, and harmonious. He poſ- 
ſeſſed a graceful perſon, and a good ſpeech. He was frequently chearful in company, 
but generally preſerved a ſerious and devout. temper of mind. 

For ſome years before his death he had laboured under ſome of thoſe chronic diſor- 
ders incident to perſons of ſedentary lives. His bodily conſtitution had gradually ſunk 
under his ſevere application to his ſtudies, and his indefatigable attentions in the courſe 
of his miniſtry ; but the powers of his mind preſerved their vigour to the laſt hour of his 
life. Under the lingering, but eaſy and flattering advances of an acquired conſumption, 
his diſorder gained ſo much ſtrength as to baffle the powers of medicine; and thus a life 
of the ſtricteſt temperance in regard to diet and pleaſure, was ſacrificed to mental exer- 
tions in the cauſe of Religion and Virtue. He died at his vicarage houſe in Notting- 
ham, on the zd day of February, 1729-30, in the 53d year of his age; and was 
buried, according to his ow requeſt, in the chancel of his church, near to the com- 
munion-table, having no other inſcription over his grave than the initial letters of his 
name, and the year of his death. He left a widow, who afterwards lived at her own 
family-ſeat, Flintham-hall, in, Nottinghamſhire, and died there May 2oth, 1763, inthe 
86th year of her age, by whom he had five ſons and three daughters [II. 

He was a zealous advocate for, and a great friend to, the Religious Societies (parti- 
cularly that for the Reformation of Manners), then in their infancy ; and if they had 
been uniformly conducted, as they ought to have been, upon thoſe pure principles and 
in that good ſpirit with which they ſet out, they would have deſerved the patronage and 
ſupport of every good Chriſtian and every good Citizen. His © Remarks” upon the 
very groſs and illiberal language of Sacheverell againſt theſe Societies, in his ſermon at 
Derby, are written in a temper that ſhould have done more than ſoftened the choler 
of the intemperate accuſer ; but it is ſeldom to be expected that good manners will 
purchaſe the like return from the paſſionate untractable bigot to a party, or that fair ar- 
gument will convert him from the error of his ways. | 

Mr. Diſney's temper was naturally warm and impatient ; but he was formed by nature 
alſo with a generous and forgiving mind. And his warmth and impatience were under 
the government of his Reaſon, as their proper ſuperior. His principles of Religion 
were what are vulgarly ſtyled orthodox in regard to points of doctrine and articles of 
faith: in reſpect to the principles of others, they were truly catholic. It was in the 
true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and under the good diſpoſition of his own mind, happily 
brought to approximate thereto, that he had remarked that “ the ſubſtance of Religion 
«© which Gop chiefly inſiſts upon, is rather the zeal of a good life, than of an orihodox 
C profeſſion.” See his Eſſay on Execution of Laws,” ſecond edit. p. 1679, 

Mr. Diſney's correſpondence with ſome perſons of high name for literature in 
his age does honour to both partiess His own learning was acknowledged, and 
the great work which he had deſigned to have publiſhed, under the title of 
Corpus Legum de Moribus Reformandis,“ was greatly approved by ſeveral judicious 
and-learned men, and forwarded by their ready anſwers to queries propoſed to them 
by the writer, as occaſion ſuggeſted them, and not unfrequently by their voluntary 


[1] By whom he had five ſons and three daughters}. 
His children were: 1. John Diſney, of Lincoln, Eſq. 
High Sheriff of the county of Nottingham, 1733, and 
who died Nov. 26, 1771, baviog married Frances 
youngeſt daughter of George Cartwright of Offington 
in Nottinghamſhire, Eſq. 2. Henry ,Diſney, M. B. 


who married Martha daughter of Thomas Roebuck, 
of Heath, in the county of York, Eſq. 3. Daniel 
Diſney. 4. Samuel Diſney, M. A. ſometime Fellow 


of C. C. C. C. and afterwards Lecturer of Wakefield, 
married Margery daughter of Francis Proctor, of 
Thorpe, in the county of York, Eſq. 5. Gervaſe 
Diſney, M. B. married Martha daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Thorpe, of Nottingham. 1. Mary married to 
Benjamin Theaker, Eſq. Captain in the amy. 2. Ca- 
therine, married to Mr. David Hovuſtown, of Houl- 
town, near Glaſcow. 3. Martha, married to Metcalt 
Proctor, of Thorpe, in che county of York, Eſq. 


Con- 
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contributions [K]. His own library contained a very extenſive and valuable collection 
of books in all languages ;' but he ſpared not journies to the public libraries in London, 
and both of our Univerſities, for the conſultation of uch ſcarce books, and ſome manu. 
ſcripts, which were no where elſe to be met with. His manuſcripts are preſerved in his 
family, and his exactneſs and preciſion in their arrangement, and the fairneſs of their tran- 
ſcript, are peculiar to himſelf, _ 

The works which our author publiſhed will abundantly juſtify all that has been ſaid 
of his abiliries, his piety, his learning, and his induſtry ; and an account of them is ſub- 
joined in, teſtimony thereof. A liſt of ſuch of his manuſcripts as are preſerved from the 
depredations which time and chance too frequently make upon ſuch reſcripts, is given 
with the ſame view, and as a farther gratification of a laudable curioſity for a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the works of the learned and the good. 


A Catalogue of Mr. Diſney's Works, in the order of their publication. 


I. © Primitiz Sacræ, the Reflections of a devout Solitude, conſiſting of Meditations 
« and Poems on divine Subjects.“ By John Diſney, Eiq. London, 1701 and 1703, 8vo.” 

2. © Flora.” In Admiration of the Gardens of Rapin, and the Tranſlation of Mr. 
Gardiner, written 1705. Prefixed to Subdean Gardiner's Tranſlation of“ Rapin of 
Gardens ;” the third edition of which was publiſhed 1728, 8vo. 

3. An Eſſay upon the Execution of the Laws againſt Immorality and Profaneneſs. 
« By John Diſney, Eſq. With a Preface, addreſſed to her Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace.” 
London, 1708 and 1710, 8yo. His portrait is prefixed to ſeveral copies on large 

aper. 
J 4 « A Second Eſſay upon the Execution of the Laws againſt Immorality and Pro- 
ce faneneſs. Wherein the Caſe of giving Informations to the Magiſtrate is conſidered, 
« and Objections againſt it anſwered. By John Diſney, Eſq. With a Preface addreſſed 
& to Grand Juries, Conſtables, and Churchwardens.” London, 1710, 8vo. N. B. The 
preface to this ſecond Eſſay was afterwards printed in a ſmall ſize, by itſelf, in order to 
diſtribute it among thoſe whom it more particularly concerned. 

5. © Remarks upon a Sermon preached by Dr. Henry Sacheverell, at the Aſſizes 
& held at Derby, Aug. 15, 1709. In a Letter to himſelf. Containing a juſt and mo- 
« deft Defence of the Societies for Reformation of Manners, againſt the Aſperſions caſt 
« upon them in that Sermon.” London, 1711, 8v0. 

6. Propoſals for the Publication of his great Work, entituled, “ Corpus Legum de 
46 Moribus Reformandis.” Dated, Lincoln, 1713. A fingle ſheet, and republiſhed in 
tc the View of Ancient Laws.“ | 

7. The Genealogy of the moſt ſerene and moſt illuſtrious Houſe of Brunſwick Lu- 
& nenburgh, the preſent Royal Family of Great Britain, drawn up from the beſt hiſ- 
ce torical and genealogical Writers. By John Diſney, Eſq. A. D. 1714.” Dedicated 
to his Majeſty King George I. and engraved by J. Sturt, on two ſheets of Imperial 
paper. N. B. A miſtake in rhis Genealogical Table is corrected in the“ Acta Regia,” 
8vo, 1716, vol. I. p. 102. Rymer ſays. that “ Albert Great Duke of Brunſwick mar- 
& ried Adelhard daughter to Henry the Magnanimous Duke of Brabant; whereas Mr. Diſ- 
„ ney makes Adelhard daughter of the Marquis of Montſerrat.” 

8, «A Sermon, preached in the pariſh church of St. Botolph's, Aldgate, London, on 
% Sunday, Nov. 22, 1719. By John Diſney, Rector of Kirby-ſuper-Baine, Lincoln- 
& ſhire.” London, 1720. 8vo, 


[XI AnJnot unfrequently by their voluntarycontributions.) „ nencies, which I have been inſenſibly led to by a 
Biſhop Gibſon was canſulted by him as a Canoniſt aud ““ itrong inclination to ſerve either you or your friend; 
Civilian; and Dr. Nicolſon, Archbiſhop of Caſhell, “ ang a hearty delire to ſee fo great and good a defign, 
readily gave our Author ſuch information relative tothe “ as I take Mr. Diſney's to be, go forward,” Or. 


laws of Ireland, as could only be had from one reſident 
in the country; as did Mr, Dundas, of Philipſtone, in 
Scotland, in reſpect to the laws of that kingdom. Dr. 
Colbatch, Piofeſſor of Caſuiſtty, in Cambridge, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Prebendary of Sarum (of 
whom ſee ++ Whiſton's Memuirs,” vol. I. p. 356. and 
alſo “The Confeſſional,” zd edit. p. 102, note (i), 
writes to Mr, Chamberlyne (a friend of Mr. Dilney's), 
in a letter, dated Cambridge, Nov. 26, 1713, 1 
* ſhould think myſcif happy, could 1 do any thing 
* towards promoting your friend's deſign ; than 
which, if it be well executed, 1 know of none that 
can contribute ere to the general good of man- 
* kind. And fo far as one can judge by his propo- 

ſals and letter, the gentleman ſeems to be excellently 
well qualified for it. Hts Latin, in particular, is 
like to be a great ornament to his work, if he can 
hold on in the ſame ſtyle as he has beg un in his Pro- 
* pofals.” After menuoning ſome authors, which he 
thought might be of uſe to the work in hand, and of 

forming then to Mr. Diſney's fer vice, he concludes with 
theſe words : «6 Pray, Sin, excule all tcheſe impeiti- 

Vor. V. 


Daniel Wilkins, author of © Leges Anglo-Saxonicæ,“ 
printed in folio, 1721, whom Mr. Diſney uſed to 
conſult in all difficult queſtions in Saxon literature and 
antiquiy, concludes à letter to him, dated Oxford, 
Jan. 7, 1716-17, with theſe friendly offers : ** As ſoon 
„as I can yer a leiſue hour, I will copy the pian of 


„ my Saxon laws for you; mean while, I deſire you 


ce 
cc 
«c 
(> 


it can be ſerviccable to you. I can promiſe a hearty 
and ready inclination, which, if it dees not anſwer 
your defires entirely, you will pleaſe to accept for 
„% the deed.” In another letter, dated Chriſt-Church 
Canterbury, Feb. 11, 1725-6, Dr. Wilkins writes: «I 
„am very glad you reſume your book of the Laws 
„ againit immorality, Whatever aſſiſtance lies in the 
“ compaſs of my power, you may command freely.” 
When he had occaſion for ſatistaction on ſome queries 
2 what was gathered from the Koran, he was 
obliged by the aſſiſlance of the Rev. Simon Ockley, Pro- 
feſſor of Arabic in the Univerſity of Cambridge, aud 
Fellow ot Queen's College in that Univerſity, 


Axz | . „ . 


to exerciſe my liitle capacity in whatever you think 
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9. A Sermon, preached before the Mayor and Aldermen of Lincoln, Nov. 5, 1720. 
Printed at the Requeſt of ſome private Friends. Dedicated to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. London, 1721.“ 8vo. 

10. A Sermon, preached in the Pariſh Church of St. Auſtin's, in London, Feb. 18, 
1721. Publiſhed at the earneſt Requeſt of ſome that heard it. London, 1722.” 8vo. 
11. A Sermon, preached at St. Mary's, in Nottingham, Jan, 30, 1722. By John 
Diſney, Vicar of the ſaid Church. Dedicated to the Duke of Kingſton. Notting- 
ham, 1723.” 8v0. | 

12. A Sermon, preached at the Aſſizes at Nottingham, March 12, 1724, before 
the Right Hon. Mr. Juſtice Dormer and Mr. Juſtice Forteſcue-Aland ; and publiſhed 
with their Lordſhip's Approbation, at the Requeſt of the High Sheriff and Grand Jury 
of the ſaid County, and dedicated to them. Nottingham.” 8vo. 

13. A Sermon, preached in the Pariſh Church of St. Mary, Nottingham, before 
the Mayor and Aldermen, on Michaelmas-day, 1724, and publiſhed at the Requeſt 
of ſome that heard it. London, 1724.” 8 vo. | 
14. A Sermon, preached at the Aſſizes at Nottingham, Auguſt 4, 1727, before 
Mr. Baron Hale and Mr. Baron Comyns. Publiſhed at the Requeſt of the Grand 
Jury for the County, and the Mayor and Aldermen of the Town, and dedicated to 
to them. London, 1727.” 8vo. 

15. A View of Ancient Laws againſt Immorality and Profaneneſs, under the fol- 
lowing Heads: Lewdneſs ; profane Swearing, Curfing, and Blaſphemy ; Perjury z 
Profanation of Days devoted to Religion; Contempt or Neglect of Divine Service 
Drunkenneſs; Gaming, Idleneſs, Vagrancy, and Begging; Stage-Plavs and Players; and 
Duelling. Collected from the Jewiſh, Roman, Greek, Gothic, Lombard, and other 
Laws, down to the Middle of the Eleventh Century. By John Difney, M. A. Vicar 


of St. Mary's, in Nottingham. Dedicated to Lord King, Lord High Chancellor. 
Cambridge, 1729.” fol. 


His Manuſcripts are in the poſſeſſion of the preſent writer of his life, and are as follows: 


I. Eſſays upon various Subjects: Friendſhip, Solitude, Self. murder, the Inſtitution 
of a Gentleman.” 


2. © Offices proper to be uſed with Criminals and Debtors. Compiled from the Book 


of Common Prayer and ſeveral private Books of Devotion; for the uſe of Ordinaries, 


who have the Care of attending Priſoners.” 12mo. | 

. * Heads of Self-Examination for the Sacrament, and a Diary of his receiving.” 
4 * Officium Euchariſticum. A Form of Prayers and Behaviour at the holy Sacra- 
ment.“ 
5. * The caſe of Buying and Selling on the Lord's-day ſtated and examined, together 
with its Uſes, both public and private.” | 
6. © Prayers on various Occaſions.” | 
7. The XXXIX Articles, with Scripture Proofs of each.“ 
8. © Heads of Self-Examination every Evening.” | 
9. © Queſtions diſcuſſed at a Religious Society erected at Lincoln. 1709.“ 
10. References to Authors in Divinity, who have occaſionally explained the Scrip- 
tures, in a Common-place Book for that Purpoſe. 4 vols, fol.” 
11. Sermons. | | 
12. * The Laws of England, Ireland, and Wales, and the Plantations, againſt Im- 
morality and Profaneneſs, 4to.” 
13. * The Laws of Scotland againſt the ſame.” 
14. The above two Collections digeſted together, fol. left unfiniſhed. 
I 5. Collections on ſeveral Subjects from the Homilies, the Fathers, &c.“ fol. 
16. A Genealogical and Hiſtorical Account of Portugal,” fol. 
17. „Collections from ſeveral Authors (particularly Hiſtorians), on various Sub- 
jets,” fol. | 
18, « General Hiſtory (particularly Genealogical), of all the Princes of Europe.” fol. 


19. © Legum Synopſis, Ebræorum veterum, Græcorum aliorumque veterum, Roma- 


norum, Jus Civile BaoimAnxw, &, Imperii Orientalis, Wiſigothorum, Sc. againſt 
the ſame.” 4to. | | 

20, © Miſcellaneous Collections againſt the ſame. 4 vols.” 4to. 

21.“ Legum Synopſis, Concilia et Pontificum Romanorum Conſtitutiones, againſt 
the ſame.” 4to. $I | 

22. Legum Synopſis. Jus Civile et Jus Canonicum, againſt the ſame.” 4to. 

23. Collections for a general Preliminary Diſcourſe.” 4to. 


24. Catalogue of Books neceſſary to be uſed in his © Corpus Legum de Moribus 


Reformandis.” 4to. | 
25. Gloſſarium et Notæ Generales,” 4to. | 
26. The Arms of Engliſh Nobility, very neatly drawn with a pen.“ fol.] 
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D IT T ON 


* * [DITTON (Huwmenrty*), an eminent Mathematician, was born at Saliſbury, 
on the 29th of May, 1675, being the fourteenth of that name in a direct line. His 
father was a gentleman poſſeſſed of a ſmall eſtate in the county of Wilts. His mother 
was of the family of the Luttrells of Dunſter-caſtle, near Taunton, in Somerſetſhire, 
whoſe fortune made a conſiderable increaſe to the family income. Mr. Ditton's father 
being of the ſet of Nonconformiſts, and extremely tenacious of his opinions, entered 
much into the religious controverſies of thoſe times, and in ſupporting ſuch contentions 
impaired his fortune, almoſt to the ruin of his family. 

Mr. Humphrey Ditton was the only ſon ; and his father, obſerving in him an extra- 
ordinary good capacity, was deſirous that he ſhould not want the advantage of a good 
education. Accordingly, he placed him in a private academy, under the direction of 
Dr. Olive, a Clergyman of the Eſtabliſhed Church, who, notwithſtanding his religious 
ſentiments were different from thoſe of Mr. Ditton's family, was much eſteemed by them 
for his candour and moderation in thoſe troubleſome times. 

When Mr. Ditton had finiſhed his ſtudies under Dr. Olive, he, at the defire of his 
father, although contrary to his own inclination, engaged in the profeſſion of Divinity, 
and began to exerciſe his function at Tunbridge in the county of Kent, where he con- 
tinued to preach ſome years; during which time he married Miſs Ball, a lady at that 

lace. 
6 He was ſo indefatigable and aſſiduous in the exerciſe of his calling that he very much 
impaired his health; ſo that ſeveral of his friends, foreſeeing it would ſhorten his life, 
adviſed him to relinquiſh a profeſſion which the weakneſs of his conſtitution could not 
ſupport. Theſe circumſtances, together with the death of his father, which happened 


about the ſame time, determined him to quit the profeſſion of Divinity; and at the per- 


ſuaſion of Dr. Harris and Mr. Whiſton, both eminent Mathematicians, he engaged in 
the ſtudy of Mathematics, to which he had always a great propenſity. | 

In the proſecution of this ſcience he was much encouraged by the ſucceſs and applauſe 
he received. He was highly eſteemed by Sir Iſaac Newton, by whoſe intereſt and re- 
commendation he was elected Matter of the new Mathematical School in Chriſt's Hoſpi- 
tal; in which office he remained during his life. 

Mr. Ditton publiſhed many mathematical and other tracts, of which the following is 
an account: | 

His firſt work was a treatiſe on Spherical Catoptrics, which was publiſhed in the 
&« Philoſophical Tranſactions, in the year 1705. It was written in the Latin language, 
and was 1o highly approved, that it was republiſhed in a foreign periodical work, called 
the * Atta Eruditorum,” in the year 1707 ; and was afterwards printed in the“ Me- 
© moirs ot the Academy of Sciences at Paris.“ 

In 1706 he publiſhed a treatiſe, intituled, “ An Inſtitution of Fluxions, containing 
« the firſt Principles, Operations, and Applications, of that admirable Method, as in- 
« vented by Sir Haac Newton.” This work, with additions and alterations, was again 
publiſhed by Mr. John Clarke, in the year 1726, ſome years after Mr. Ditton's death. 

The ſame year, 1706, Mr. Ditton alſo publiſhed a treatiſe on the Laws of Nature 
ard Motion. Of this the celebrated Wolfius makes mention, and afferts, that it illuſ- 
trates and renders eaſy the writings of Galileo, Huygens, and the“ Principia” of Sir 
Iſaac Newton. It is alſo noticed by De la Roche, in * The Memoires de Literature,” 
vol. VIII. p. 46. 

In 17509 he publiſhed the“ Synopſis Algebraicum“ of John Alexander Bernatus 
Helvetius ; with many additions and corrections. 

His treatiſe on Perſpective was publiſhed in 1712. In this work he explained the 
principles of that art mathematically ; and beſides reaching the methods then generally 
practiſed, gave the firſt hints of the new method afterward enlarged upon and improved 


by Dr. Brook Taylor; and which was publiſhed in the year 1715. 


Several publications of Mr. Ditton's appeared in the year 17143 one of which was a 
Diſcourſe upon the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt; the truth of which he here endea- 
voured to demonſtrate. This work went through four editions, and was tranſlated into 
ſeveral of the modern languages. Tindal, Collins, and ſome other authors, oppoſed 
it, and endeavoured to confute the reaſoning ; to whom Ditton had begun an anſwer, 
but died before it was finiſhed ; and his friends, upon reviſing it, found it too incom- 
plete to hazard its publication. | 

Another of his works that appeared in the ſame year was © The new Law of Fluids ; 
* or, a Diſcourſe concerning the Aſcent of Liquids, in exact geometrical Figures, be- 
A tween two nearly contiguous ſurfaces.” To this was annexed a tract, to demon- 
ſtrate the impoſſibility of thinking or perception being the reſult of any combination of 
the parts of matter and motion: a ſubject much agitated in thoſe days by the Free- 
Thinkers and their opponents. There was alſo adjoined to this work an advertiſement 
trom him and Mr. Whiſton, concerning a method for diſcovering the Longitude ; 
which, it appears, they had publiſhed about half a year before. This attempt probably 


colt Mr. Ditton his life; for although it was approved and countenanced by Sir Iſaac 
Newton previouſly to its being preſented to the Board of Longitude, and the method 
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has been fince ſucceſsfully put in practice, in finding the longitude between Paris and 
Vienna, yet that Board then determined againſt it: ſo that the diſappointment, toge- 
ther with the public ridicule incurred thereby (particularly in a poem written by Dean 


Swift), affected his health, and he died the enſuing year, 1715, in the fortieth year of 


(1) Gent. Mag. 
Vol. XLVI. 
p. 142. 


(a) Graham's 
Short Account 
of the moſt emi- 
nent Painters, 
annexed to 
Dryden's Tranſ- 
lation of Freſ- 
noy's Art of 
Painting, p. 376. 
edit. 1716. 


(1) Walpole's, 
Anecdotes of 
Painting in 
England, vol. II. 
P- 20. 


(2) In his Wor- 
thies of Surrey, 


P · 77. 


his age, much regretted by the Philoſophical Literati of that time, who expected from 
his affiduity, learning, and penetrating genius, many uſeful and ingenious diſcoveries. 


In an account of Mr. Ditton, prefixed to the German tranſlation of his Diſcourſe on 


the Reſurrection, it is ſaid, that he had publiſhed, in his own name only, another me- 
thod for finding the Longitude ; but which Mr. Whiſton denied. However, Raphael 
Levi, a learned Jew, who had ſtudied under Leibnitz, informed the German editor, 
that he well Knew that Ditton and Leibnitz had correſponded upon the ſubject; and that 
Ditton had ſent to Leibnitz a delineation of a machine he had invented for that purpoſe; 
which was a piece of mechaniſm conſtructed with many wheels like a clock, and which 


Leibnitz higbly approved of for land uſe ; but doubted whether it would anſwer on 
ſhipboard, on account of the motion of the ſhip. 

Mr. Ditton was buried in the cloiſters of Chriſt's-Hoſpital, on the North ſide of the 
quadrangle, and near the paſſage at its Eaſt end. A large blue graveſtone, with a Latin 
inſcription cut in it, was laid over the grave. The ſtone yer remains; but the inſerip— 


tion 1s entirely effaced. 


His ſon, the Rev. John Ditton, was many years leQurer of St. Mary's, Iſlington ; 


where he died March 16, 1776 (1). 


* Previouſly to Mr. Ditton's publication of his Spherical Catoptrics in the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions, he had publiſhed, in the twenty-third volume of the ſame Tranſ- 
actions, a paper on the Tangents of Curves deduced immediately from the Theory of 


Maxima and Minima. 


How well his Treatiſe upon the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt was 


received, is apparent from its having gone through four editions, and from its having 


been tranſlated into ſeveral modern languages. 


of great value. 
form, which, perhaps, 
diligent peruſal. 


overwhelmed by the ſucceſſion of new publications. 


to the ſtudy of the Lo 
performance.] 


It deſerved this diſtinction, being a work 


According to the faſhion of the times, it is written in the mathematical 
ives it too abſtract an appearance; but it would well reward a 
As is the caſe with many other good books, the memory of it is almoſt 


A perſon who ſhould apply himſelf 
gie of probabilities, would find his account in reading Mr, Ditton's 


** [ DOBSON (WIrIIA), a Painter of great merit, was born in St Andrew's 


pariſh, in Holborn, in the year 1610 (a). 


His family had been gentlemen of good 


rank at St. Alban's; but having fallen into decay, he was put apprentice to Robert 


Peake, who was both a painter and a dealer in pictures (6) [A]. 


His malter was not a 


very able artiſt ; but he received inſtructions, not from him only, but from Francis 


Cleyn [BJ]; though he owed his principal improvement to his copying a few 


FA] Both a painter and a dealer in piftures.] Ro- 
bert Peake was originally a piQture-ſclier by Holborne- 
bridge. He ſold prints as well as paintings, and was 
maſter to the celebrated Faithorne. In the Civil War 
he took up arms in ſupport of the royal cauſe, and 
was made a lieutenant-colonel. He was knighted by 
King Charles I. and had a command in Bafing-houle 
when it was beſieged, and was there taken priſoner. 
He painted portraits in oil-colours (1). 

LB] From Francis Cleyn,) This artiſt,” Mr. Wal- 
pole ſays, was born at Roſtook, and retained in the 
* ſervice of Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark; but 
© the excellence of his genius prompted him to the 
* ſcarch of better models than he found in that Nor- 
thern climate. He traveled to Italy, and laid there 
four years. It was at Rome, I ſuppoſe, he learned 
thoſe beautiful groteſques, in which he afterwards 
ſhone. At Venice, he became known to Sir Henry 
Wotton, and Sir Robert Anſtruther recommended 
him to Prince Charles. He arrived while the Prince 
was in Spain; but notwithſtanding was graciouſly 
received by King James, who mentions that cir- 
cumſtance in a Latin letter that he wrote to the 
King of Denmark, defiring leave to detain Cleyn in 
England, though with a permiſſion to return firſt to 
Copenhagen, and finiſh a work he had begun there, 
and promiſing to pay the expence of his journey, 
The letter is preſerved by Fuller (2). The requeſt 
was granted, and Cleyn returned to London at the 
end of the Summer. The Kirg had juſt then given 
two thouſand pounds towards Sir Francis Crane's 
new manufacture at Mortlack. "They had worked 
only after old patterns; Cleyn was placed there, 
and gave deſigns both in hiſtory and groteſque, 
6 which carried thoſe works to ſingular perfection. It 
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'* houſe at Hanworth, mentions Cleyn, though not 


excellent 
pictures, 


© appears by King Charles's Catalogue, that five of 
the Cartoons were ſent thicher to be copied by him 
in tapeſtry. His penſion is recorded by Rymer (3): 
© Know ye, that we do give and grant unto Francis 
« Cleyn a certain annuity of one hundred pounds by 
« the year, during his natural lite,” He enjoyed this 
* ſalary till the Givil War; and was in ſuch favour 
* with the King, and in ſuch reputation, that on a 
* ſmall drawing of him in Indian ink, about ſix inches 
* ſquare, which Vertue ſaw, he is called, II fame 
© mo pittore Franceſco Cleyn, miracolo del ſecolo, et 
© molto flimato del re Cario della Gran Eritania, 1646. 
* Cleyn was not employed ſolely in the works at 
« Mortlack ; he had a houſe near the church in Co- 
* vent-Garden, and did ſeveral other things for the 
King and Nobility. At Somerſet-houſe he painted 
© acieling of a room near the gallery with hiſtories 
and compartments in gold. The outſide of Wim- 
* bledon-houſe he painted in freſco» Bolſover in 
© Nottinghamſhire, Stone-park in Northamptonſhire, 
© and Carew houſe at Parſon's Green (fince Lord Peter- 
© borough's), were ornamented by him, There is ſtill 
« extant a beautiful chamber adorned by him at Hol- 
© land-houſe, with a cieling in groteſque, and ſmall 
© compartments on the chimnies, in the ſtyle and 
not unworthy of Parmegiano. Two chairs, carved 
© and gilt, with large ſhells for backs, belonging to 
© the * room, were undoubtedly trom his deſigus; 
and are evidences of his taſte. A letter from Lerd 
* Cottington to Lord Strafford, deſcribing the former's 
© by vame : ** There is a certain large low room made 
„ under the building with a fountain in it, and other 
rare devices, and the open gallery is all painted by 
© the hand of a ſecond Tidan. Aug. 1629,” In 
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prctures, procured by his maſter, particularly ſome of Titian and Vandyck ; and-the | | | 
manner of thoſe two maſters he in ſome meaſure always retained (c). He applied bim- 

ſelf ſo afliduoufly to improve himſelf in his art, that he ſoon arrived at great excel- i 
lence; ſo that a picture which he had drawn being expoſed in the window of a ſhop on Y 
Snow-hill, and being ſeen by the celebrated Vandyck, who happened to be paſſing that 1 
way, he was much ſtruck with it. He enquired after the artiſt, and found him at work . 
in a poor garret. Vandyck ſoon delivered him from a ſituation ſo unworthy of his | 
merit, and generouſly furniſhed him with every thing requiſite for his appearance in a li 
charaQer ſuitable to his talents. He afterwards recommended him to the notice of j 
King Charles I. who took him into his ſervice, and is ſaid to have ſtyled him, © The | 


| „ Engliſh Tintoret.” On the death of Vandyck, Dobſon was appointed Serjeant- 


painter, and Groom of the Privy-chamber. He attended the King to Oxford, and Tf 
lodged in the High-ſtreet, almoſt over-againſt St. Mary's church, in a houſe where 1 
ſome of his works were remaining within theſe few years. At Oxford, his Majeſty, " 
Prince Rupert, and ſeveral of the Nobility, fat to him; and he came into great buſi— 
neſs CJ. But the decline of the King's affairs was unfavourable to his intereſt, and his 
courſe of life appears to have been irregular and imprudent. He was attached to his 
pleaſures, and negligent of his expences; in conſequence of which he was involved in 
debts, and thrown into priſon, He was, however, releaſed out of confinement by the 
friendſhip of Mr. Vaughan of the Exchequer, whoſe picture he drew, and thought it 
the beſt of his portraits. But he enjoyed this releaſe for a ſhort time only; for he died at 
his houſe in St. Martin's-lane, at the age of thirty-ſix ;. and was interred in that pariſh 
on the 28th of October, 1646 (d). (d) Walpole, uf 
This, as Mr. Walpole obſerves, was © a ſhort life, in which he had promiſed much for. 
« excellence. His pictures are thought the beſt imitations of Vandyck : they are un- 
4 doubtedly very faithful tranſcripts of nature. He painted hiſtory as well as portrait, 
and even the Jatter generally containing more than a ſingle figure, rife almoſt above 
that denomination (e).“ In his perſon, he is ſaid to have been “ a fair middle-ſized (+) Id. ibid. 
man ;z” and it is added, that he was © of a ready wit, and pleaſing converſation ().“ H Graham, ut 
Mr. Pilkington ſays, © Undoubtedly he was one of the molt eminent painters of his tr. 
* time; and an equal honour to the art, and to his native country. His manner is 
4 bold, and free, and, at the ſame time, has abundance of ſweetneſs, with a charming 
* tone of colour; and although he was inferior to Vandyck in the gracefulneſs of his 
„ figures, yet he gave life, dignity, and ſentiment, to his portraits: and for truth, 
% character, and reſemblance, few have ſurpaſſed him (g).“ It has alſo been remarked (z) Pictionary 
by Mr. Graham, that © had his education been anſwerable to his genius, England NE. 
« might juſtly have been as proud of her Dobſon, at Venice of her Titian, or Flanders 
«© of her Vandyck (5). (% Account of 
At Wilton is a painting of the decollation of John the Baptiſt by Dobſon ; of which met tm 
Mr. Walpole ſays, that “ it is in a good ſtyle, but the colouring is raw. The idea of wt ſupra, p. 377: 
* St. John is ſaid to have been taken from the face of Prince Rupert.” At Chatſworth 
is a picture by him, ſaid ro be General Monk, his child, and Anne Clarges, who was 
afterwards Dutchels of Albemarle. At Albury, in Surrey, the ſeat. of the Earl of 
Arundel, Mr. Walpole informs us, “ was a picture, by Dobſon, of the woman caught 
* in adultery, with ſeveral figures; the heads taken from perſons then living, among 
whom was the poet Cowley. At Chippenham, in Cambridgeſhire, formerly the ſeat 
of Ruſſel, Earl of Orford, in one piece are Prince Rupert, Colonel John Ruſſe], 
and Mr. William Murray, drinking and dipping their favour-ribbands in the wine. 
At Blenheim is a family, by ſome ſaid to be that of Francis Carter, an architect and 
ſcholar of Inigo Jones; by others of Lilly, the aſtrologer, whom Vertue thought it 
reſembled. The man holds a pair of compaſſes.”—* I have ſeen nothing of Dob- 
ſon,” ſays Mr. Walpole, © preterable to this: there is the utmoſt truth in it. At 
Devonſhire-houſe is another family-piece of Sir Thomas Browne, author of“ Religio 
Medici,” his wife, two ſons, and as many daughters. Mr. Willet, merchant in 
Thames-ſtreet, has a ſmall family-piece of Dr. Hibbard, phyfician, his wife, and five 
children. The father and mother are particularly well painted.” —“ A whole-lepgth 
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© King Charles's catalogue is mention of four patterns “ two ſons, who were incomparable painters in mi- 

for the great Seal, drawings on blug paper by Cleyn. ** nitaure; all died in London (5).” g (5) 14. ibtd; 
fle made deligns for various artiſts, particularly for C] He came into great bufineſs.] Mr. Walpole takes 

* ſeveral of Hollar's plates to Vigil and Eſop: for notice, that * the author ot the © Abrege de la Vie 


© theſe he received fifty ſhillings a-piece,'—* Mr,Eng- des plus fameux Peintres,” ſays, that Dobſon being 
* liſh, a painter, who died at Mortlack in 1718, bad * overwhelmed with buſineſs, thought of a lucky 
* a pictute of Cleyn and his wife, and ſeveral of his „way to check it. It was, obliging perſons who ſat 
* deſigns for tapeſtries; all which came to Mr. Craw- to him to pay half the price down ;. and that he was 
* ley of Hempfted, Hertfordſhire (4), Cleyn died © the firſt who uſed this practice. By the ſwarms of 
a} out the year 1658, He had ſeveral children, and * portraits that are left on the hands of his ſucceſſors, 
two of his ſons became eminent in his own art, On this method is either negleRedg or has very little 
a ſinall print of the father, etched by one of his ſons, effect (6). 


(6) Ibid. p.190. 
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Mr. Evelyn wrote, “ A moit pious may, father of 
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DOBSON. DODPRIDGE. 


e of Sir William Compton is in the poſſeſſion of the family. At the Lord Byron's is 
& a portrait of Sir Charles Lucas; and at Drayton in Northamptonſhire, Henry Mor- 
« daunt, Earl of Peterborough, in armour, with a page holding his horſe, and an 
« angel giving him his helmet. A head of the Marquis of Montroſe was taken for the 
& hand of Vandyck : in a corner, in ſtone- colour, is a ſtatue of Peace, on the other ſide, 
« his helmet. At Mr. Skinner's (Mr. Walker's collection) is a large piece of Prince 
* Charles in armour, drawn about 1638, Mr. Wyndham, a youth, holding his hel- 
© met; at bottom are arms and trophies.” Mr. Walpole likewiſe takes notice, that 
there is an admirable head of Vanderdort, by Dobſon, at Houghton ; and alſo gives the 
following farther account of pieces by him: © Dobſon's wife, by him, is on the ſtairs 
* of the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford; and his own head is at Earl Paulett's: the 
% hands were added long ſince by Gibſon, as he himſelf told Vertue. Charles, Duke 
c of Somerſet, had a picture of an old man ſitting, and his ſon behind him. On this 
4% picture was written the fellowing epigram, publiſhed- by John Elſum, among his 
* epigrams on painting: | 


* Perceiving ſomebody behind his chair, 

« He turns about with a becoming air: 

& His head is rais'd, and looking o'er his ſhoulder 
So round and ſtrong, you never ſaw a bolder. 
© Here you ſez nature th'ronghly underſtood ; 

« A portrait not like paint, but fleſh and blood ; 
« And, not to praiſe Dobſon below his merit, 

© This fleſh and blood is quickened by a ſpirit.” 


& At Northumberland-houſe is a triple-portrait of Sir Charles Cotterel, embraced by 
% Dobſon, and Sir Balthazar Gerbier in a white waiſtcoat. Sir Charles was a great 
« friend and patron of Dobſon. At Rouſham, in Oxfordſhire, the ſeat of the Cotterels, 
&« are ſeveral good portraits by him. Sir Charles Cotterel, when at Oxford with the 
“ King, was engaged by his Majeſty to tranſlate Davila's Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of 
& France: the 1 deſigned by Sir Charles himſelf, was drawn by Dobſon. 
ce It repreſented Francis II. Charles IX. Henry III. and IV. with two dogs, a Popiſh 
© and Proteſtant cur, fighting before them. This ſketch is ſtill preſerved in the family, 
© and in 1729 was engraved in London for the Hiſtory of Thuanus. He etched his 
*« own portrait. In a collection of poems called“ Calanthe,” is an elegy on our pain» 


66 ter (i).“ 1. 


* DOD D RID GE (PRI Ir), an eminent Divine and Tutor among the Pro - 
teſtant Diſſenters, was deſcended from a family which appears to have been originally 
ſettled in Devonſhire. No memoirs of it, however, are capable of being traced far- 
ther back than to his great-grandfather, whoſe name was Richard, and who was an 
eminent merchant at Barnſtaple, in that county. Of his great-grandfather we are not 
told whether he was a gentleman who lived upon his eſtate, or whether he was of any 
particular profeſſion. That the family was ancient, is evinced by its arms; and that it 
was of ſome conſequence, is apparent from the liberal education, and the reſpectable 
ſituations, of ſuch of the members of it as have not been conſigned to oblivion. John 
Doddridge, brother of the Doctor's great-grandfather, was of no ſmall diſtinction in the 
law; paſſed through ſeveral eminent ſtages of it, in the reign of King James the Firſt ; 
received the honour of knighthood ; and at length roſe to be one of the Judges of the 
Court of King's Bench. An account of him will be given below [ 4]. 


Another 


[4] An account of him will be given belew,) This 


John Doddridge, one of the ſons of the Richard 
Doddridge above-mentioned, was bcrn at Barnſtaple, 
in the year 1555- In 1572 be was entered of Exeter 
College, Oxtord, where he ſtudied four years; after 
which he was removed to the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don, where he became a great proficient in the law, 
and a noted counſellor, In the forty-fifth year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, he was Leut Reader of that 
houſe; and on the twentieth of January, 1603-4, he 
was called to the degree of Serjeant at Law. Ar the 
ſame time he had the honour of being appointed Ser- 
jeant to Henry Prince of Wales. From this employ- 
ment he was raiſed, in the ſucceeding year, to be So- 
licitor-General to the King ; though his name does 
not occur, under that capacity, in Mr. Beatſon's Poli- 
tical Index. On the twenty-fifh of June, 1607, he 
was conſtituted his Majeſty's Principal Serjeant at Law, 
and was kuighted on the filth of July following. In 


February, 1612-13, he was created Maſter of Arts, at 
his chambers in Serjeants lan by the Vice Chancel- 
lor, the two Proctors, and five other members of the 
Univerſity of Oxford. This peculiar honour was con- 
ferred upon him in gratitude for the great ſervice he 
had done to the Univerſity in ſeveral law-ſuits de- 
pending between the city of Oxford and the ſaid Uni- 
verſity. On the twenty-ſecond of April, 1613, Sir 
John Doddridge was appointed one of the Judges of 
the Court of King's Bench, in which office he con- 
tinued till his death. In this ſtation he appears to 
have conducted himſelf with great integrity as well as 
ability, However, in April, 1628, he and the other 
Judges of the Court were called upon to aſſigu their 
reaſons in the Houſe of Lords, for having given judg- 
ment againſt admitting five gentlemen to bail, who 
had been impriſoned for refuſing the loan which had 
lately been demanded by the Crown. Sir Nicholas 
Hyde, Lord Chief Juſtice, Sir John Doddiidge Mr.“ 

| | | Juſtice 


DODDRIDGE. 


Another John Doddridge (whether a ſon, or only a near relation of the Judge, can- 
not now be aſcertained) was likewiſe brought up to the ſame profeſſion ; and became a 
Counſellor of the Middle Temple, Recorder of Baruſtaple, and a Member of the long 
Parliament. From a circumſtance related concerning him, of his being ſecluded from 
the houſe, with ſume other members, in December, 1648, becauſe certain matters were 
to be debated concerning them, there is reaſon to believe that he might be obnox ious 
to the then ruling party, on account of his not being willing to concur with them in all 
their meaſures (a). Philip Doddridge, an uncle of the Doſtor's, was alſo bred to the 
law, and diſcharged, for many years, the important truſt of Steward to the noble and 
wealthy family of Ruſſel, under William the fifth Earl, and ficſt Duke of Bedford. 
Our author's grandfather, whoſe name was John, was educated for the Church, in- the 
Univerſity of Oxford, and was poſſeſſed of the rectory of Sheperton, in the county of 
Middleſex, from which he was ejected on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt, 1662, in con- 
ſequence of the act of uniformity. At that time he had ten children unprovided for; 


267 


(a) Colle ion 
of curious Diſ- 
courſes written 
by eminent An- 
tiquaries, Vol. II. 
Pp. 432. Wood's 
Athene Oxoni- 
enſis, Vol. 1. 
Col. 519. White» 
lock's Memo- 
rials, p. 360. 


notwithſtanding which, he quitted a benefice that was worth two hundred pounds a-year, 
rather than he would violate his conſcience, by ſubmitting to the ſubſcriprions and de- 
clarations required, and the uſages impoſed by that act. Dr. Calamy has recorded con- 
cerning him, that he was an ingenions man, a ſcholar, an acceptable preacher, and a 
very peaceable divine. From his funeral ſermon, it appears that he had preached, in 
the latter part of his life, to a congregation at or near Brentford, and that he died ſud- 
denly, in 1689, much reſpected and beloved by his people (3). 3 
Daniel Doddridge, the Doctor's father, was brought up to trade, and ſettled as an Life, Character, 
oilman, in the city of London. Being the eldeſt ſurviving branch of the family, he was 39% Writings, | 
heir at law to the large eſtate of the Judge (about two thouſand pounds a year), and Philip Dodd- 
was often urged by his friends to purſue the recovery of it; but he choſe to decline 12 . 
doing it, from an apprehenſion of the hazard and expence that would attend the attempt. Calamy's A- 
He had a great number of children, all of whom died young, excepting one daughter Veer 466. 
and our author. The Doctor was the laſt and twentieth child of his father's marriage. 
His mother was the daughter of the Reverend Mr. John Bauman, of Prague, in Bo- 
hemia; who, in conſequence of the troubles which followed the expulſion of Frederic, 
Elector Palatine, left his native country about the year 1626. Such was his adherence 
to the Proteſtant Religion, that, for the ſake of enjoying the free exerciſe of it, he 


quitted all his friends, and the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable eſtate. He withdrew, on 


foot, in the habit of a peaſant, carrying with him nothing but a hundred broad pieces of 
gold, plaited in a leathern girdle (BI, and a Bible of Luther's tranſlation. Having ſpent 


{ome 


Juſtice Jones, and Mr. Juſtice Whitlocke, each of 1590 to 1614. The follou ing works were written by 


them ſpoke upon the occation, and made the belt de- 
fence which the nature of the caſe would admit. If 
they were guilty of a miſt»ke, which cannot now rea- 
lonably be doubted, they ſcem to have been led into it 
in the ſincerity of their hearts, from the high notions 
they entertained of regal power. Sir John Doddridge, 
in his ſpeech, aſſerts the purity of his own res Bs 
in the following terms: It is no more fit for a Judge 

© to decline to give an account of his doings, than 
* fora Chriſtian of his faith. God knoweth I have 
endeavoured always to keep a good conſcience ; for 
a tioubled one who can 8 I have now ſat in 
this Court fifteen years, and I ſhould know ſome- 
ſomething, Surely, if I had gone in a mill ſo long, 
duſt would cleave to my clothes, I am old, and 
have one ſoot in the grave; therefore I will look to 
the better part as near as I can, But omnia habere 
in memorid, et in nullo errare, divinum potius f 
quam humanum.” Sir John Doddridge departed this 
life on the thirteenth day of September, 1628, in the 
ſerenty-third year of his age, and was buried in the 
ambulatory beture*the door of the library formerly 
called Lady Mary's Chapel, in the cathedral church 
of Exetcr, Within that library is a very ſumptuous 
monument erected io his memory, containing his figure 
and that of his wife, cut in alabaſter, under a ſtately 
arch 1 by marble pillais. This learned Judge, 
by his happy education, accompanied with excellent 
natural parts and unremitted induſtry, became ſo gene- 
ral a ſcholar, that it was ſaid of him, that it was diſ- 
ficulc to determine whether he were the better Artif, 
Divine, Civil or Common Lawyer. Among his other 
ſtudies, he was a great lover of antiquities, and at- 
rained to ſuch an eminence of knowledge and kill in 
that department of literature, that he was regarded as 
one of the ableſt members of the famous Society of 
Antiquaries, which may he ſaid to have begun in 
1571, but which more particularly flouriſhed from 


3 


U 


Sir John Doddridye : 1. ** The Lawyer*s Light; or, 

% due Diection for the Study of the Law.” London, 

1629, quarto. 2. A complete Parſon, or a De- 

« {cription of Advowſons and Church Livings, de- 

4 livcred in ſeveral Readings, in an Inn of Chancery 

& called the New Inn.” Printed 1602, 1603. 1630. 

quarto. 3. The Hiſtory of the Ancient and Mo- 

„ dern Eilate of the Principality of Wales, Luchy of 

4 Cornwall, and Earldom of Cheſter.” 1630, quarto. 

4. The Engliſh Lawyer, a Treatiſe deſcribing a 

„Method for the managing of the Laws of this Land, 

© and expieſſing the beſt Qualities requiſite in the 

„ Student, Practiſer, Judges, &c.“ London, 1631, 

qua!to. 5. Opinion touching the Antiquity, Pow- 

« er, Order, State, Manner, Perſons, and Proceed- 

© ings, of ihe High Courts of Parliament in Eng- 

& lavd.” London, 1058, octavo. 6. A Treatile 

© of particular Eſtates,” London, 1677, duodecimo. 

Printed at the end of the fourth edition of William 

Noy's Works, entituled, ** The Ground and Maxims 

© ofthe Law.” 7. „A true Repreſentation of fore - 

© pallcd Parliaments to the View of the preſent Times 

« and Poſterity.” This till remains in manuſcrip!. 

Sir John Doddridge alſo enlarged a book called the 3 

Magazine cf Hcnour,” London, 1642, The ſame lay Salons 

book was afterwards publiſhed under his name by the oe written 

title of ++ The Law of Nobility and Peerage.” Lond. by eminent Au 

1557, 1658, octavo. In the Collection of curious tiquaries, Vol LE 

Diſcourles written by eminent Antiquaries, are two P. 432» 433- 

Diſſertations by our Judge; one of which is on the mo a 1 

Dimenſions of the Land of England, and the other on 4 ee on 

the Office ard Duty of Heralds in this country (1). Wood's Atheuz 
LB] Plaited in a leathern girdle.} Mr. Bauman, Oxonienſis, 

the {i:it night after he commenced his journey, left Vol. I. Col. 519, 

his girdle behind him at the inn in which he lay; and ee 8 

not being uied to ſuch a cincture, he did not miſs it vol. I. 5 2 

till he came to another inn the next evening. Upon parlimenary 

this be immediately went back te his former lodgings, Hiſtory, Val. 


with VL. Pp. 188. 
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fome time at Saxe Gotha, and in other parts of Germany, he came to England, in what 


DODDRID GE. 


year is uncertain, with ample teſtimonials from many of the principal German divines. 
Being thus ſtrongly recommended, he was made Maſter of the Free-School at Kingſton- 
vpon- T hames, at which place he died, leaving behind him one only child, the daughter 
before- mentioned, then very young. | 

Dr. Philip Doddridge was born in London, on the twenty-ſixth of June, 1702. So 
deſtitute was he, at his birth, of the ſigns of life, that he was thrown aſide as dead. 
One, however, of the attendants, thinking that ſhe perceived ſome motion or breath in 
him, cheriſhed with ſuch aſſiduous care the almoſt expiring flame of exiltence, that it 
was happily preſerved, for the benefit of the world. From his infancy young Doddridge 
had an infirm conſtitution, and a thin conſumptive habit, which rendered both himſelf 
and his friends apprehenſive that his life would be ſhort. He frequently was accuſtomed 
therefore, eſpecially on the returns of his birth-day, to expreſs his wonder and grati- 
tude that his years were ſo long continued. His parents, whoſe character was worthy 
of their. birth and education, brought him up in the early knowledge of religion, 
Before he could read, his mother taught him the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, by the aſſiſtance of ſome Dutch tiles in the chimney of the room where they 
uſually fat; and accompanied her inſtructions with ſuch wiſe and pious reflections, as 
made ſtrong and laſting impreſſions upon his heart. His firſt initiation 1n the learned 
languages was under Mr. Stott, a miniſter, who kept a private ſchool in London. In 
1712, When he was ten years of age, he was removed to Kingiton-upon-T hames, and 
placed at the ſchool which had been taught by his grandfather Bauman. Here he con- 
tinued till 1715, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his piety and his diligent application to 
literature. On the ſeventeenth ot July, in the fame year, he had the unhappineſs of 
loſing his father; and he had been deprived of his mother ſome time before. This 
circumſtance, of his being leſt an orphan, excited in him very ſerious reflections, 
which, however, were not wholly of a gloomy nature; for he exprefied a devout, and 
even a cheerful traſt in the protection of the Gop of Mercies, the univerſal Parent of 
Mankind. 

About the time of his father's death, Mr. Doddridge quitted Kingſton, and was re- 
moved to a private ſchool at St. Alban's, under the care of a worthy and learned maſ- 
ter, Mr. Nathaniel Wood. At this town he had not only the advantage of receiving 
excellent inſtruction, but was peculiarly happy in forming an acquaintance with a gen- 
tleman to whom he owed the higheſt obligations, and who behaved to him with the 
kindneſs of a parent. The gentleman we ipeak of was Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Samuel 
Clark, the diſſenting miniſter of the place. What rendered Mr. Clark's regard and 
protection particularly ſeaſonable, was a calamity that befell Mr. Doddridge, with re- 
ſpe& to his private fortune. By the miſmanagement of the perſon into whoſe hands the 
care of his affairs had been entruſted after his tather's death, he loſt the whole of his 
ſubſtance. In this melancholy ſituation, he found a ready benefactor in Mr. Clark; and 
had not Providence raiſed him up ſuch a generous friend, he could not have proceeded 
in the courſe of his ſtudies. | | | 

During Mr. Doddridge's refidence at St. Alban's, he began'ta keep a diary of his 
life; from which it appears how diligently he improved his time, and how anxious he 
was to be daily advancing in knowledge, piety, virtue, and uſefulneſs. As he had the 
Chriſtian miniſtry in view, beſides his application to the languages, he read, every 
morning and evening, portions of Scripture, with ſome commentary upon them; and it 
was very ſeldom indeed that he permitted either his ſchool-buſineſs, or any avocations 
or amuſements, to divert him from this courſe. | He recorded the ſubſtance and deſign 
of the ſermons he heard, together with the impreſſions which they made upon him, and 
particularly noted what was moſt worthy of imitation in the preacher. In theſe impor— 
tant concerns he had the ſingular felicity of enjoying the direction of lo Kind and ex- 
perienced a friend as Mr. Clark. Under the inſtructions, and by the encouragement, 
of the ſame gentleman, he was admitted to the Lord's-fupper ; and his own reflections 
on the occaſion, preſerved in his diary, amply ſhew the ſeriouſneſs of his ſpirit in that 
early part of life, 


with the united painful apprehenſion of being met by ful to him in the long journey he had before him, and 
purſuers, and of not having the good fortune to re- that he would handſomely reward her for finding it, 
cover his ſubſtance. When be arrived at the inn, he ſhe ſearched diligently, and at length foond it ia a 
enquired of the chambermaid if ſhe had ſeen a girdle hole under the ſtairs, where the famiiy uled to throw 
which he had left in his chamber. She informed him their worn-out uſeleſs furniture. "The good man re- (2) Orton: 5 Me 
that ſhe had ſeen it, but that, imagining it to be of ceived his girdle with great joy, and purſued his 3 
no value, ſhe had thrown it away, and could not re- journey with thankfulneſs to Providence for the re- Ea 0h 
collect where. After having told her that he had a covery, This event he ofen ſpoke of to his friends, :nes, ofthe Rec. 
great value for his old belt, that it would be very uſe- as an extraordinary and ſcaſonable mercy (2). Philip Poll 
due, . 
is 4, 5 oke, 


In tecond cd. 
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In the year 1718, Mr. Doddridge left the ſchool at St. Alban's, and retired for a time 
to his ſiſter's houſe | C], with a view of conſidering his future profeſſion. Strong as 
the bent of his inclination was to the miniſtry, he had little proſpect, from the narrow- 
neſs of his circumſtances, of being able to carry his wiſhes into execution. Whilſt he 
was in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, the Ducheſs of Bedford, who had a regard for his family, 
hearing of his fituation and character, and of his warm inclination to ſtudy, made him an 
offer, that, if he choſe to be educated for the Church of England, and would go to 
either of the Univerfities, ſhe would ſupport the expences of his education, and after- 
wards provide for him, if ſhe ſhould live till he had taken orders. This propoſal he 
received with the higheſt gratitude, but declined it in the moſt reſpeAful manner, as he 
could not ſatisfy his conſcience in complying with the terms of miniſterial conformity. 
In the diſtreſs of his mind, from an apprehenfion that he ſhould not be able to accom- 
Pliſh what was ſo near to his heart, he waited upon Dr. Edmund Calamy, a divine of 
great eminence among the Diſſenters at that period, and entreated his advice and aſhſt- 
ance towards his being brought up for the miniſtry. But in this application he met with 
no encouragement : for-the Doctor endeavoured to diſſuade him from his deſign, and 
urged him to betake himſelf to ſome other profeſſion. Diſheartened by ſo many 
obſtructions and difficulties, he at length entertained thoughts of entering upon the ſtudy 
of the law, in which deſign he was encouraged by Mr. Horſeman, a celebrated con- 
veyancer, who recommended him to Mr. Eyre, a counſellor, from whom he received 
ſuch good propoſals, that he was upon the point of complying with them. However, 
previouſly to his final determination, he devoted one morning ſolemnly to ſeek to God 
for direction; and whilſt he was actually engaged in this pious exerciſe, the poſtman 
knocked at the door with a letter from Mr. Clark, containing an offer to take him under 
his care, if he choſe the miniſtry upon Chriſtian principles. With what thankfulneſs 
he embraced the offer, will appear from his own words in his diary. © This,” ſays he, 
1% look upon almoſt as an anſwer from Heaven; and, while I live, ſhall always adore 
* ſo ſeaſonable an interpoſition of Divine Providence, I have ſought God's direction 
« in all this matter, and I hope I have had it. My only view in my choice hath been 
© that of more extenſive ſervice; and I beg God would make me an inſtrument of doing 
*© much good in the world (c).“ 

Mr, Doddridge returned to St. Alban's, in conſequence of Mr. Clark's propoſal, and 
continued fome months at the houſe of that generous friend, who directed him in his 
ſtudies, furniſhed him with proper books, and laboured to cheriſh religious diſpoſitions 
and views in his heart. In October 1719, he was placed under the tuition of the 
Reverend John Jennings, who kept an academy at Kibworth, in Leiceſterſhire, and 
was a gentleman of great learning, piety, and uſefulneſs. Mr. Jennings was the author 
of © 1wo Diſcourſes on Preaching Chriſt, and particular and experimental Preaching,” 
firſt printed in 1723, which were ſo much eſteemed that they were recommended by 
two Biſhops at their viſitations of their clergy, and tranſlated into the German language, 
by order of Dr. Frank, Profeſſor of Divinity at Hall, in Saxony. A ſecond edition of 
them appeared in 1736, under the care of Mr. Jennings's brother, Dr. David Jennings, 
who was for many years an eminent miniſter and tutor in London, Mr. John Jennings 
publiſhed likewiſe, ** A genealogical Table of the Kings of England, Scotland, and 
France, for the Space of nine hundred Years.” Under the tuition of this gentleman, 
for whom Mr. Doddridge had the higheſt veneration and reſpect, he proſecuted his 
ſtudies with the greateſt ardour and diligence, Befides attending and ſtudying the aca- 
demical lectures, and reading the particular parts of the authors to whom his tutor re- 
ferred his pupils for the farther illuſtration of the ſubjects treated upon, he had in one 
half year read fixty books, and about as many more afterwards in the ſame proportion of 
time, Some of theſe were large volumes, ſuch as Patrick's Commentaries, I illotſon's 
Works, and moſt of the ſermons that had been preached at Boyle's Lecture. All the 
reſt were learned or uſeful treatiſes. Nor was it in a haſty or deſultory manner that 
theſe books were read by him, but with great attention and cloſe ſtudy, Several of 
them he abridged ; and from others he made extracts, which were inſerted in his com- 
mon-place book ; and when he found, in any of the works peruſed by him, a remarka- 
ble interpretation or illuſtration of a text of ſcripture, he transferred it into his interleaved 
Teſtament or Bible (d). 

Ir was of eminent advantage to Mr. Doddridge, that, during the whole of his '+ 
academical courſe, he enjoyed the correſpondence of Mr. Clark. From ſuch of this 
Fe letters as have ſtill been preſerved, it appears that his advices to his young 

riend, whether regarding his religious or literary improvements, were ſignally wiſe and 
zudicious (e). It was probably in conformity with the exhortations of Mr, Clark, that 


[C) Retired to his fifter's hauſe.] His ſiſter was Her brother always behaved to her with the utmoſt 
married to Mr. John Neitleton, a diſſenting miniſter tenderneſs ; and even while at the academy, and in 
at Ongar, in Eſſex. She was a lady diſtinguiſhed by his firſt ſettlement, generouſly contributed all that he 


her good ſenie and piety, and by the patience and could ſpare out of his ſmall ſtock for her aſſiſtance (3) 
tranquillity with which {he bote ſome heavy afflictions. 


(c) Orton, ubi 
ſapra, p. 4—14 
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DODDRIDGE 


Mr. Doddridge made it his buſineſs to increaſe his acquaintance with claflical learning. 
The more immediate objects of his attention were the Greek writers. I heſe he not only 
read with care, but wrote obſervations upon them, for the illuſtration of the authors 
themſelves, or of the ſcriptures; and he ſelected ſuch paſſages as might be ſerviceable 
to him in his preparations for the pulpit. His remarks upon Homer, in particular, 
were ſo numerous, that they would make a confiderable volume (F). This part of 
Mr. Doddridge's conduct is juſtly entitled to commendation. By forming his taſte upon 
the great models of antiquity, to which he added an acquaintance with the polite wri- 
ters of his own country, he acquired an eaſe and elegance of ſtile which he would not 
otherwiſe have attained, His merit was the greater in this reſpect, as few of the Diſ- 
ſenters had hitherto cultivated the graces of compoſition, and perhaps not many of them 
had excelled even in the perſpicuity and correctneſs of their language. It is defirable 
that the cauſe of truth, piety, and virtue, ſhould come recommended with every poſſible 
advantage. 

While Mr. Doddridge was thus laying up a large ſtore of ſolid and ornamental know- 
ledge, he was equally intent upon cultivating the excellencies of the Chriſtian character. 
For this purpoſe he drew up ſome rules for the regulation of his temper and conduct, 
which he inſerted in the beginning of his interleaved New Teſtament, that, by a fre- 
quent review of them, they might have the greater influence on the whole of his be- 
haviour. They are very ſtrict; and perhaps more {tri than can ordinarily and univer- 
ſally be put into practice; but the effect of them was happy on himſelf, and an attention 
to them might be ſignally uſeful to others, who have the ſame views in life (g). In the 
year 1722, Mr. Jennings removed, with his pupils, from Kibworth to Hinckley, at 
which place Mr. Doddridge, after having been previouſly examined by a committee of 
miniſters, and received an ample teſtimonial to his qualifications, preached his firſt 
ſermon. This was on the twenty-ſecond of July in that year. As he was but little more 
than twenty years of age, his friend Mr, Clark ſeemed rather apprehenſive that he had 
begun to preach too ſoon ; but he acquieſced in the judgment of his tutor, grounded 
on the maturity of Mr. Doddridge's abilities (0). From his firſt appearance in the 
pulpit, he was remarkably acceptable in the places where he exerciſed his talents. 
After continuing to purſue his ſtudies another year, he accepted of an invitation from 
the congregation of Diſſenters at Kibworth. At the ſame time he had an application 
from the city of Coventry, to be Aſſiſtant to Mr. Warren, Mr. Clark gave the pre- 
ference to the laſt offer, for ſeveral judicious reaſons; notwithſtanding which, Mr. 
Doddridge, upon mature deliberation, made choice of the former fituation, His 
principal motives for ſo doing were his youth, and the opportunity of purſuing his 
ſtudies with little interruption. It was in June 1722, that he ſettled at Kibworth. As 
the congregation was ſmall, and he lived in an obſcure village, he could devote almoſt 
his whole time to the farther acquiſition of knowledge and learning; and this he did 
with indefatigable zeal. Soon after his ſettlement at Kibworth, one of his fellow-pupils 
having condoled with him, in a letter, on his being buried alive, he returned the 
following ſenſible and ipirited anſwer : © Here I ſtick cloſe to thoſe delightful ſtudies 
« which a favourable Providence has made the buſineſs of my life. One day paſſeth 
© away after another, and I only know that it paſſeth pleaſantly with me. As for the 
« world about me, I have very little concern with it. TI live almoſt like a tortoiſe, ſhut 
« up in its ſhell, almoſt always in the ſame town, the ſame houſe, the ſame chamber. 
« Yet I live like a prince; not indeed in the pomp of greatneſs, but the pride of 
&« liberty ; maſter of my books, maſter of my time, and, I hope, I may add, maſter 
« of myſelf, I can willingly give up the charms of London, the luxury, the company, 
© and the popularity of it, for the ſecret pleaſures of rational employment and ſelt- 
c approbation ; retired from applauſe and reproach, from envy and contempt, and the 
ce deſtructive bairs of avarice and ambition. So that, inſtead of lamenting it as my 
* misfortune, you ſhould congratulate me upon it as my happineſs, that I am confined 
© to an obſcure village; ſeeing it gives me ſo many valuable advantages, to the moſt 
© important purpoſes of devotion and philoſophy; and I hope I may add uſefulneſs 
&© too (i).“ It is with peculiar pleaſure that the writer of the preſent narrative has 
tranſcribed this paſſage; as he thinks that he has reaſon to reflect, with ſome degree of 
ſatisfaction, that the ſpending of a number of years in retired ſituations may be favourable 

to the increaſe of knowledge, and tne habits of ſtudy. A 
Whilſt Mr. Doddridge lived at Kibworth, and during the earlier years of his mini- 
ſtry, he was very exact and careful in his preparations for the pulpit. Both his ſermons 
and expoſitions were the reſult of deep attention and ſtudy; and they were drawn up 
with exactneſs of method, and correctneſs and elegance of ſtyle. By this means he 
contracted a habit of delivering his ſentiments aſually with judgment, and always with 
eaſe and freedom of language, when, afterwards, he was obliged, from the multiplicity 
of his duties and engagements, principally to have recourſe to extempore ſpeaking. 
Indeed, excepting when he was called out on particular occaſions, the period I have 
now ſpecified was the time in which Mr,Doddridge more eſpecielly excelled as a . 

| When 
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When I was a ſtudent under him, he uſed frequently, on a Saturday evening, to read, 
in the academy, the ſermons he had made in his younger years; and they were much 
admired by his pupils, as containing models for their imitation, far ſuperior to thoſe 
which he could then have leiſure to give in his uſual Sunday diſcourſes. One thing 
which pleaſed moſt of us was, that theſe ſermons had leſs of the Calviniſtical dreſs ot 
expreſſion than was adopted by him after his ſettlement at Northampton. 3 
Befides the pains which Mr. Doddridge took to acquaint himſelf with controverſial 
and critical theology, he was in the continual habit of reading deeply and ſeriouſly the 
writers of practical divinity. Among theſe, his peculiar favourites were Tillotſon, 
Howe, and Baxter (+); and undoubtedly they are authors from whom the clergy of every 
denomination may derive the richeſt ſtores of private improvement and public utility. 
I remember to have heard him ſpeak of Barrow with great energy of commendation. 
Many of the divines of the latter part of the laſt century (among whom the Church of 
England claims the larger number) were incomparably excellent for the high ſpirit of 


devotion, the fulneſs of ſentiment, and the energy and copiouſneſs of ſtyle: and the 


neglect of them has been of no advantage to modern times. 
n the midſt of Mr. Doddridge's ſerious purſuits, he did not diſcontinue his regard to 
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polite literature. Having been early acquainted with the French tongue, he was fre- 


quent in the peruſal of the elegant writers of that nation. He thought that many of 
them were poſſeſſed of very great genius, and he applauded them as intimately ac- 
quainted with the antients, thoſe prime maſters of eloquence and poetry. Of all their 
dramatic poets he met with none whom he admired ſo much as Racine, He was 
charmed with the pomp, elegance, and harmony of his language, as well as with the 
majeſty, tenderneſs, and propriety of his ſentiments, His pieces, in general, for the 
ſtage, he approved, as conducted with a wonderful mixture of grandeur and fimplicity, 
which ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him from the dulneſs of ſome tragedians, and the bombaſt 


of others. Another of Mr, Doddridge's favourite authors was Fenelon, Archbiſhop of 
Cambray. That writer's RefleCtions 4 * Eloquence, in particular, he looked upon as one 
of the moſt judicious performances he 


ad ever ſeen, Mr. Doddridge was not equally an 
admirer of the French ſermons. Theſe he judged to be far inferior to thoſe of our Eng- 


Iſh divines. Bourdaloue's, notwithſtanding the high eſtimation they have been held 4 
appeared to him to be little better than empty harangues. Many of Chaminais' he 
eſteemed to be good ; but of all which he had then ſeen he gave the preference to the 
diſcourſes of Mr. Superville, the Proteſtant divine at Rotterdam. * He eſpecially ex- 
« cels,” ſaid Mr. Doddridge, in a letter to an ingenious young friend,“ in the beauty 
« of his imagery, deſcriptions, and ſimiles, and ſome of the moſt pathetic expoſtula- 
&« tions I ever ſaw. In ſhort, I believe he is perfectly to your taſte : only there is one 
ce thing which will diſpleaſe you as much as it did me; which is, that many of his ar- 
« puments are very inconcluſive, though generally as good as high Calviniſm will bear (i).“ 
It is certain that Mr, Doddridge was afterwards particularly pleaſed with Saurin's ſer- 
mons, and ſtrongly recommended them to his pupils. Whether he was acquainted 
with Maſſillon is not recollected. | 

While Mr. Doddridge was thus ſolicitous to enrich his mind with various knowledge, 
and to qualify himſelf for appearing with every advantage in the pulpit, he was dili- 
gently attentive to the private duties of his ſtation, He would often leave his ſtudy 
to vifit and inſtruct the people under his care. In his manner of converſation he was 
careful to adapt himſelf to the capacities of his congregation, which conſiſted chiefly of 
perſons in the lower ranks of life. This object, likewiſe, he ſeriouſly regarded in his 
public diſcourſes, which, while they were judicious, and frequently elegant, were, at 
the ſame time, plain and eaſy to be underſtood. In this happy art he was probably not 


a little aſſiſted by his intimate acquaintance with the works of the excellent Tillotſon, 


which, however they may now be neglected by a faſtidious age, will always deſerve to 
be mentioned with honour, as having eminently contributed to the introduction of a 


rational and uſeful method of preaching in England. How anxious our young divine 


was to N every part of his duty as a Chriſtian miniſter, whether in or out of the 
2 with t 


e greateſt fidelity and Zeal, is evident from the copious extracts which 
r. Orton has given from his diary (n). 

In October, 1725, Mr. Doddridge removed his abode to Market-Harborough, in 
doing which he did not diſcontinue his relation to the people at Kibworth. He preached 
to them as before, excepting on ſacrament days, when his place was ſupplied by 
Mr. Some of Harborough, who had taken upon him the paſtoral care of the ſmall 
ſociety at Kibworth, in conjunction with his own. This change in Mr. Doddridge's 
reſidence was very advantageous to him, as it gave him an opportunity of nearer con- 
verſe and intimacy with a gentleman, to whom he had been under early obligations, and 
who, next to Mr. Clark, was, perhaps, the beſt friend he had ever experienced. Mr. 
Some was a perſon of uncommon piety, zeal, prudence, and ſagacity; and indeed 
appears to have been the prime ornament among the diſſenting miniſters in that part of 
the 8 For the memory of this excellent man, who died on the twenty-ninth 
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„ you have a clerk, it ſeems, ſo impertinent as to ſay, Amen, with an audible voice. 


* oregation of Proteſtant Diſſenters; and, to complete all, you, the miniſter, conclude 
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of May, 1737, Mr. Doddridge always maintained the moſt affectionate regard, which 
he ſtrongly teſtified on ſeveral occaſions. He publiſhed, in particular, ſome years after 
Mr. Some's deceaſe, a judicious tract that had been written by him on the ſubje& of 
inoculation, for the purpoſe of removing the religious difficulties with which many 
worthy minds had been embarraſſed in reſpe& to that practice. In this view the 
pamphlet has been of very conſiderable utility. I do not find that Mr. Some ever 
printed more than two ſermons; one in the year 1729, concerning the proper ** Methods 
* to be taken by Miniſters for the Revival of Religion ;” and another in 1736, preached 
at the funeral of the Reverend Thomas Saunders of Kettering (u). 

The abilities and talents of Mr, Doddridge occaſioned him to be ſought for by much 
more numerous congregations than that in which he firſt ſettled. Even ſo early as in 
the year 1723, When he had but lately finiſhed his academical ſtudies, he received an 
invitation to undertake the paſtoral charge of a large ſociety of Diſſenters in the city of 
London, But he thought himſelf unequal to ſo great a burthen. Beſides this, he was 
diſcouraged by the unhappy differences which at that time ſubſiſted, between the non- 
conformiſt miniſters of the metropolis and its neighbourhood, about ſubſcribing or not 
ſubſcribing to articles of faith, in the words of human device, as a teſt of orthodoxy, 
In his anſwer to the gentleman who tranſmitted the invitation to him, he diſplayed the 
liberality of his own mind; for after mentioning ſome other objections to the propoſal, 
he added as follows: I might alſo have been required to ſubſcribe; which I am re- 
* ſolved never to do. We have no diſputes on that matter in theſe parts. A neigh- 
© bouring gentleman once endeavoured to introduce a ſubſcription; but it was effectually 
te over-ruled by Mr. Some of Harborough, Mr. Norris of Welford, and Mr. Jennings, 
© my tutor. I ſhall content myſelf here, with being a benevolent well-wiſher to the 
tc intereſts of liberty and peace (o).“ 

In 1726-7, Mr. Doddridge was recommended by his friend Mr. Clark to a vacant 
congregation at Hertford ; the conſequence of which was, that two perſons were ſent to 
Kibworth, to hear him, The reſult of this matter, which ſtrongly diſplays the ridicu- 
louſly narrow ſpirit of ſome of the Diſſenters of that period, is thus humourouſly related 
by Mr. Clark in one of his letters. Not having any other opportunity, I thought it 
e neceſſary to ſend you without delay by the poſt, to complain of your keeping in your 
* place of worſhip ſuch ſtumbling-blocks and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, as are very offenſive 
* to your Chriſtian brethren. It is no wonder you are thought a legal preacher, when 
you have the ten commandments painted upon the walls of your chapel. Beſides, 


«© 0 tempora ! O mores! that ſuch a rag of popery ſhould ever be tolerated in a con- 


% your prayers with a form called the Lord's Prayer. Do you know what miſchief you 
« have done? What a blot you have brought upon yourſelf by ſuch offenfive practices? 
« It may be, you are ſurpriſed at what this means. In a few words then, Mr. Chandler 
te of Bedford, being on his return home at Mr. Eccles's, defired him upon my motion 
eto write to Hertford, to recommend you to them in his name, as a very fit man to 
ce be their miniſter, Upon this, two members of that congregation went over the other 
& day to hear you preach. But no ſooner did they come into the place, but they found 
i themſelves diſappointed ; and what they heard at the cloſe, confirmed them ſo much 
© in their prejudices, that they thought it needleſs to ſay any thing of their intention to 
* you, Going to preach laſt Sunday at Ware, I heard all this there, and aſterwards at 
& Hertford. I cannot but pity them for their weakneſs; and do not know: but it is 
cc happy for you not to encounter ſuch odd humours (p).” It was indeed happy for 
Mr. Doddridge, that he had not to encounter with people of ſuch a rigid and capricious 
diſpoſition. * However, it ought to be remembered, that ſome of the Diſſenters at Hert- 
ford had ſenſe enough to be angry that two perſons ſhould take upon them to judge for 
the whole ſociety, | | 
Mr. Doddridge, in the year 1728, received a preſſing invitation from one of the 
diſſenting congregations at Nottingham, and, a few months after, from the other. 
There were many circumſtances that tended to recommend both the invitations. The 
ſocieties were large and reſpectable, the ſalary conſiderable, the town populous and 
flouriſhing, ics ſituation delightful, the converſation agreeable, and the proſpect of uſe- 
fulneſs very extenſive. Nevertheleſs, after mature deliberation, Mr, Doddridge de- 
termined to adhere to the plan of continuing to purſue his ſchemes of improvement in 2 
more private reſidence. In this determination he did not act without conſulting his 
wiſeſt friends, and ſeeking for divine direction. In 1729, he was choſcn aſſiſtant to 
Mr. Some at Harborough ; the congregation at that place being deſirous to enjoy his 
labours more frequently than before: the reſult of which choice was, that he preached 
there and at Kibworth aiternately. Ar this time of his life, though he was but little 
more than twenty-ſeven years of age, the fame of his abilities and worth was ſo much 
ſpread abroad, that his ſettlement among them was ſought for by various large 9 
5 25 | es 
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beſides thoſe already mentioned. But his regard to Mr. Some, his love for the people 
at Kibworth, and his ſolicitude to have greater leiſure for ſtudy than he could enjoy in 
a populous town and extenſive connections, ſtill retained their influence in leading him 
to decline the different propoſals that were made to him for a removal (p). 

When Mr. Doddridge lett the academy, Mr. Jennings, a few weeks before his death, 
which happened in the prime of his days, on the eighth of July, 1723, earneſtly preſſed 
his pupil to keep in view the improvement of the courſe he had gone through of aca- 
demical lectures, and to ſtudy that courſe in ſuch 4 manner as to refer what occurred 
to him, to the compendiums his tutor had drawn up, that they might be illuſtrated and 
enriched. Our young divine did not then ſuſpe& what was the motive of Mr. Jennings 
in giving him this advice. But he afterwards was informed, that his tutor had declared 
it to be his opinion, that, if it ſhould pleaſe Gop to remove him early in life, Mr, 
Doddridge was the moſt likely of any of his pupils to purſue the ſchemes which he had 
formed; and which, indeed, were very far from being complete, as he died about eight 
years after he had undertaken the conduct of a theological academy. Agrecably to Mr. 
Jennings's advice, Mr. Doddridge, during his ſettlement at Kibworth, reviewed his 
courſe of lectures with care. About this time an ingenious young gentleman, Mr. 
Thomas Benyon, ſon of Dr. Samuel Benyon, a celebrated miniſter and tutor at Shrewſ- 
bury, who died in 1708, had entertained thoughts of reviving the ſcheme of his father. 
Converſing one day with Mr. Doddridge, the diſcourſe turned upon the beſt method of 
conducting the preparatory ſtudies of youth intended for the miniſtry. In concluſion, 
Mr. Benyon earneſtly requeſted of his friend, that he would write down his ſentiments 
upon the ſubject. Mr. Doddridge conſented, and drew up his thoughts in the form of 
a letter, which grew into a conſiderable volume, But when he had juſt finiſhed the 


work, Mr. Benyon, for whoſe uſe it was deſigned, died, and the treatiſe remained in 
the writer's own hands. Mr. Saunders of Kettering, happenin 


to ſee it in his ſtudy, 
deſired to have the peruſal of it; after which he ſhewed it to Pr. Watts, with whom 


Mr. Doddridge had then no perſonal acquaintance. The doctor, who was much pleaſed 
with the plan, made ſome remarks upon it, and communicated it to ſeveral of his 
friends, who all concurred in opinion, that the perſon who had drawn it up was beſt 
qualified to carry it into execution. Accordingly, application was made to him for that 
pon z and Mr. Some was the gentleman principally employed in managing the affair. 

e knew that Mr. Doddridge had every important and deſirable qualification for the in- 
ſtruction of youth; and therefore he not only propoſed his undertaking it, but preſſed 
the matter upon him in the ſtrongeſt terms. Nor would he by any means allow the 
validity of his plea of incapacity, but urged that, ſuppoſing him leſs capable than his 
friends believed, he might improve his time in his retirement, when engaged in ſuch a 
work with a few pupils, to greater advantage than without them. This was a very 
proper conſideration ; for every man who has ſuſtained the character of a preceptor, if 

e has diſcharged his duty with a ſuitable degree of attention and fidelity, muft be ſen- 
ible that the employment has highly contributed to the accuracy and increaſe of his 
own knowledge. Mr. Some had likewiſe, unknown to Mr. Doddridge, obtained from 
the relations of ſome young men, the promiſe of putting them under his care, by which 
another objection that might have ariſen was precluded ; and Mr. Saunders offered his 
brother to be the firſt pupil of the intended academy. It was with great humility and 
difidence that Mr. Doddridge hearkened to theſe ſolicitations. He was deeply convinced 
of the importance and difficulty of the undertaking, and devoutly implored the direction 
and aſſiſtance of the Supreme Being. Whilſt he was till in doubt with regard to his 
final determination, he eſteemed it a kind providence that the diſſenting miniſters in the 
neighbourhood had agreed to meet at Lutterworth, on the tenth of April, 1729, to 


* 


ſpend a day in humiliation and prayer for the revival of religion. To this aſſembly 


Mr. Some propoſed the ſcheme that had been concerted for the eſtabliſhment of an aca- 
demy at Harborough, under the care of his young friend ; and it met with the entire 
approbation of the gentlemen preſent. They unanimouſly concurred in their ſentiments 
of the propriety and uſefulneſs of the defign, and Mr. Doddridge's qualifications for 
conducting it; and they promiſed him all the aſſiſtance and encouragement that were in 
their power. This had great weight in forming his reſolution. Nevertheleſs, before 
the matter was abſolutely determined, he thought proper to conſult ſome of his brethren 
and friends at a diſtance, and eſpecially Mr. Clark, who at firſt heſitated on the ſubject, 
and, on account of Mr. Doddridge's admirable talents for the pulpit, ſeemed rather to 
wiſh that he might have a ſettlement in London. However, he ſoon approved of the 


ſcheme, as did the reſt of the perſons whoſe advice had been ſolicited, Mr. Doddridge 


conſented, therefore, to the execution of a plan which, on every fide, was ſo zealouſly 
and earneſtly recommended. What much encouraged him to enter upon the office of an 
academical tutor, was the circumſtance of his retreat at Harborough ; the paſtoral care 
of the congregation there, and at Kibworth, being fulfilled by Mr. Some; fo that he 


) 
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had little to do as a miniſter, excepting to make one ſermon a week, which, conſidering 
the vigour and celerity of his mind, was an eaſy taſk. 
Mr. Doddridge having, at length, reſolved to comply with the wiſhes of his friends, 
he immediately reviewed his plan of Academical Studies, with Dr. Watts's remarks, and 
correſponded with that eminent divine on the ſubject. He read, likewiſe, every valu- 
able book which he could meet with on the education of youth, and made ſuch extracts 
as he thought might be conducive to the execution of bis deſign. Beſides this, he 
wrote many letters to the miniſters of different denominations, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, requeſting their advice in his great undertaking. One Gentleman whom he 
particularly conſulted was the Rev. Dr. — Wright, of London, who favoured him 
with his ſentiments at large, eſpecially on the head of divinity lectures. Mr. Clark 
communicated to him various tranſcripts from the lectures of Mr. Jones, who had been 
a tutor of diſtinguiched ability and learning at Tewkſbury in Gloceſterſhire. With all 
theſe preparations, Mr. Doddridge thought it his wiſdom to make a trial firſt in a pri- 
vate way, with only two or three ſtudents, declining to receive others that offered. At 
Midſummer, 1729, he opened his academy. The lon a of his firſt lecture to his 
pupils was of a religious kind, ſhewing the nature, rea onablenefs, and advantages, of 
their acknowledging God in their ſtudies. In the ſecond, he gave directions for their 
behaviour to him, to each other, to the family, and all around them; with proper mo- 
tives to excite their. attention to a right conduct in theſe reſpects. After this he pro- 
1 7) Orton, ubi ceeded to his ordinary courſe (2). Thus was he led to a fituation cf life which formed 
1 4 Dotirzage's the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſcene of bis uſefulneſs. The late Rev. Hugh Farmer, fo well 
i Letters, p. 19, known among the Diſſenters as a moſt excellent preacher, and by the literary world in 
k EM general for his extenſive learning and valuable publications, was one of Mr, Doddridge's 
l carlieſt ſtudents. we | +a 
| Our young tutor had been employed in his preceptorial, capacity but a few months, 
when he was directed by Providence to a ſituation of greater uſefulneſs as a Chriſtian 
miniſter, There being a vacancy in the _— congregation at Caſtle-Hill, in 
Northampton, in conſequence of the removal of Mr. Tingey to London, Mr, Doddridge 
preached occaſionally to them, as did others of his brethren. In doing this, his ſervices 
were ſo acceptable to the people, that he was invited and ſtrongly urged by them to 
become their Paſtor. Some of his friends, and particularly Mr. Some, adviſed his con- 
tinuance at Harborough. The arguments alledged by them were, that he would have 
more time to apply to his work as a tutor, than if he had the ſole care of a large 
ſociety ; and that there was another miniſter, who, it was thought, might well ſupply 
the vacancy, though, perhaps, not in every reſpect equally to the ſatisfaction of the con- 
regation. Theſe conſiderations had ſuch weight with him, that he determined to con- 
tinue in his preſent ſtation. In purſuance of this view of the cafe, Mr. Some went to 
Northampton, to perſuade the people to wave their application. But when he came 
there, and ſaw their zeal and affection in the affair, and: heard the motives by which 
they ated, and the circumſtances in which they ſtood, he was, as he expreſſed it, like 
Saul among the prophets, and immediately wrote to Mr. Doddridge to preſs his accep- 
tance of the invitation, The ſame thing was ſtrongly urged by his friend Mr. Clark. 
Still, however, he was averſe, on many accounts, to a. change in his fituation, But, 
being deſirous of teſtifying his gratitude and regard to the congregation, he made them 
a viſit, on purpoſe to explain in perſon his reaſons for declining their propoſal. Whilſt 
| he was on this viſit, ſeveral events occurred, which ſtrongly tended to prevail upon him 
to alter his reſolution. One or two of them, perhaps, may be deemed, by ſome of thoſe 
who may read Mr. Orton's account of them, to have a tincture of enthuſiaſtic weakneſs ; 
but there was an argument preſented to him, which muſt be allowed to have had very 
great weight. Before he returned to Harborough, the young perſons of the ſociety 
came to him. in a body; earneſtly entreated his ſettlement among them; and promiſed 
to ſubmit to all ſuch methods - inſtruction as he ſhould think proper. This laſt cir- 
cumſtance was the conſideration that turned the ſcales for his going to Northampton, 
after they had long hovered in uncertainty. 5 ä 
On the twenty - fourth of December, 1729, Mr. Doddridge removed, with his aca- 
demy, from Harborough to Northampton, and in the ſpace of two or three weeks com- 
menced houſe-keeping. This important change in his ſituation was not ſuffered to paſs 
without his entering into a ſevere examination of his own mind, and forming the moſt 
pious and ſacred reſolutions with reſpect to his conduct, both as a maſter of a family 
and a miniſter of the goſpel. That he might be the better prepared for the large paſ- 
toral work now devolved upon him, he employed part of the time between his ſettle- 
ment and his ordination in reading the beſt treatiſes on the qualifications apd duties of 
the miniſterial office. The books particularly ſtudied by him were Chry ſoſtom on the 
Prieſthood, Bowles's Paſtor Evangelicus, Burnet on the Paſtoral Care, and Baxter's 
Gildas Salvianus. He read, likewiſe, the lives of ſome pious and active miniſters, 
among which that of the Rev. Mr. Philip Henry afforded him much inſtruction and en- 
couragement. 


couragement. Beſides this, he ſelected, from the works which he peruſed, the -moſt | 

in portant advices, reflections, and motives; and made a collection of thoſe maxims of | | 

prudence and diſcretion, an attention to which he thought would be calculated to ſecure 

eſteem and uſefulneſs. | | 
About two months after Mr. Doddridge's fettlement at Northampton, he was ſeized i 

with 2 dangerous illneſs, which gave many painful fears to his friends, leſt a life of ſuch | 

diſtinguiſhed excellence, and ſuch promiſing utility, ſhould be ſpeedily cut off. But, X [ 

through a merciful Providence, he recovered from the diſorder, and, in due time, his | 

health was completely reſtored. While he was yet in a very weak ſtate, the day ar- Ml 

rived, which had been fixed upon for his ordination ; and it was a day to him of great | 

ſolemnity and importance, and which exerciſed his moſt devout meditations. This event | 

took place on the nineteenth of March, 1729-30. It is but an act of juſtice to record | 

the names of the worthy miniſters who were engaged in ſetting apart for the paſtoral 

office fo eminent an inſtrument of ſerviee to the church and the world. Mr. Goodrich 

of Ounille began with prayer and reading the Scriptures. Mr. Dawſon of Hinckley 

prayed before ſermon. Then Mr. Watſon of Leiceſter preached a diſcourſe from | 

1 Timothy iii. 1.“ This is a true ſaying, if a man defire the office of a biſhop, he | 

t defireth a good work.” After. this, the call of the church was read by Mr. Norris | 

of Welford; and when Mr, Doddridge had declared his acceptance of it, he delivered | 

his confeſſion of faith, which was followed by what is uſually called the ordination | 

prayer. The charge to Mr. Doddridge was given by Mr. Clark of St. Alban's, and | | Id 

the exhortation to the people by Mr. Saunders of Kettering ; and the whole ſolemnity | 

was concluded with a prayer by Mr. Mattock of Daventry (r). It is rather ſurpriſing (-) Orton, ubi | 

that we do not meet with the name of Mr. Some on this occaſion. Some particular in- , P47—55 ii 

cident, now not known, perhaps a ſudden illneſs, might have deprived Mr. Doddridge — 

of the aſſiſtance of fo valuable and intimate a friend. That the eauſe ſhould not have 

been mentioned by Mr. Orton in his Memoirs, or by Mr. Doddridge in his Diary, is an 

omiſſion that could ſcarcely have been expected. | 
It would carry us beyond the limits that muſt be affigned to the preſent narrative, to 

deſcribe, at large, the diligence, zeal, and fervour, with which Mr. Doddridge diſ- 

charged his paſtoral duty. This matter is fully inſiſted upon by Mr. Orton, to whom we 

mult refer for a more minnte detail of particulars. However, we ſhall inſiſt upon a few 

leading circumſtances. Mr. Doddridge's firſt care was to know the ſtate of his flock ; for 

which purpoſe he made diligent enquiry into the members and ſtated hearers of which it . 

confiſted, and entered in a book their names, families, places of abode, connections, 1 

and characters. By this he was better enabled to adapt his viſits and advices to their f 

reſpective ſituations, and their religious improvement. With regard to the compoſition 

of ſermons, his work as a tutor, and the paſtoral inſpection of a very numerous con- 

gregation, rendered it next to impoſſible that his diſcourſes for the pulpit ſnould be ſo 

exact and accurate as they were in the former part of his miniſtry. Nor was it,“ 

fays Mr. Orton, © needful. Having habituated himſelf, for ſeveral years, to correct 

compoſitions, having laid up ſuch a fund of knowledge, eſpecially of the Scriptures, 

©& which was daily increaſing by his ſtudies and lectures, he ſometimes only wrote down 

6 the heads and leading thoughts of his ſermons, and the principal texts of Scripture 

* he defigned to introduce. But he was ſo thoroughly maſter of his ſubje&, and had 

0 ſuch a ready utterance and ſo warm a heart, that perhaps few miniſters can compoſe 

“better diſcourſes than he delivered from theſe ſhort hints (s).” This encomium is, I () Ibid. 

think, to be admitted with ſome flight degree of abatement. The ſermons of Dr. Dod- “ 57 5% 

dridge were different, as he was differently circumſtanced. When he had leiſure to | 

draw out his plan, and the hints of what he propoſed to ſay, to a conſiderable extent, 

his diſcourſes were often excellent in a high degree. Bur, at other times, when he 

could but juſt lay down his ſcheme, with only a very few thoughts under it, his ſermons, 

eſpecially if he was not in a full flow of ſpirits, were leſs valuable. Once, during my 

refidence with him, a number of pupils complained, through the medium of Mr. Orton, 

that, though their revered tutor's academical lectures were admirable, they had not in 

him a ſufficiently correct model of pulpit compoſition. The conſequence of the intima- 

tion was, that his ſermons became far ſuperior to what they had ſometimes formerly 

been; for he was the moſt candid of all men to the voice of gentle admonition. When, 

however, he took the leaft pains, he was always perſpicuous in his method, and natural 

and orderly in the arrangement of his ſentiments; and hence he furniſhed an example, 

from which many .of the young men educated under him derived no ſmall benefit in their 

future labours. I remember a remarkable inſtance of his power in extemporaneous 

ſpeaking. Akenſide the poet, who in early life was ſettled, for a ſhort time, at North- 

ampton, being viſited by ſome relations from Newcaſtle upon Tyne who were diſſenters, 

came with them, unexpectedly, one Sunday morning, to Dr. Doddridge's meeting. The 

ſubje& he preached upon was a common orthodox topic, for which he had ſcarcely made 

any preparation. But he rouſed his faculties on the RO and ſpoke with ſuch 
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energy, variety, and eloquence, as excited my warmeſt admiration, and muſt have im- 
preſſed Dr. Akenfide with a high opinion of his abilities. The ingenious poet and the 
earned divine were in the habits of conſiderable intimacy while the former reſided at 
Northampton, A matter of controverſy between them was, how far the ancient heathen 
philoſophers were acquainted with, and had inculcated, the doctrine of immortality, 
Akenſide contended for the honour of the philoſophers, and Doddridge for that of the 
Chriſtian revelation. The ſubje& was purſued, in expreſs conferences, for two or three 
evenings; and both the gentlemen exerted their talents, and collected their literature 
on the different fides of the queſtion. Dr. Doddridge, who loved to inform his pupils 
of whatever he met with which he thought would contribute to their inſtruction and 
pleaſure, related to us, on the ſucceeding mornings, the arguments that had been pro- 
duced, and the reſult of the debate. | | 

Without entering into a particular detail of many things which might be ſaid of Dr. 
Doddridge as a preacher, I cannot help taking notice that he was always warm and 
affectionate in the applications of his ſermons. His ſentiments on this head he has thus 
expreſſed : ** It is indeed unworthy the character of a man and a Chriſtian, to endeavour 
<* to tranſport men's paſſions, while the underſtanding is left uninformed, and the rea- 
« ſon unconvinced. But, ſo far as is conſiſtent with a proper regard to this leading power 
* of our nature, I would ſpeak and write of divine truths with a holy fervency. Nor 
« can I imagine that it would bode well to the intereſt of religion to endeavour to lay 
all theſe paſſions aſleep, which ſurely Gop implanted in our hearts to ſerve the re- 
& ligious as well as the civil life, and which, after all, will probably be employed to 
& ſome very excellent or very pernicious purpoſes (f).“ This is the language of wil- 
dom. True eloquence conſiſts in an union of the rational, the forcible, and the pa- 
thetic z and to addreſs to the affections, as well as to the reaſon, of mankind, is the 
dictate of the ſoundeſt philoſophy. The cold and feeble concluſions of many diſcourſes 
from the pulpit, are as diſguſting to a juſt taſte, as they are unprofitable with regard to 
religious improvement. | 

It muſt not be omitted, that Mr. Doddridge thought it a part of miniſterial prudence 
to take public notice of remarkable providential occurrences.» He endeavoured, in his 


ſermons, to deduce leſſons of wiſdom and piety from important tranſactions, affecting the 


nation, town, or any conſiderable number of his hearers. Nor did he negle& uncom- 
mon appearances of nature, or other events, that were the ſubjeCts of general conver- 
ſation ; to which may be added, the ſeaſons of the year, and eſpecially the mercies of 
harveſt. From an attention to theſe different circumſtances, his diſcourſes were accom- 


panied with a greater extent of variety and uſefulneſs. He was a friend to funeral ſer- 
mons, Which, if they be not too frequently exerciſed, or converted to the purpoſes of 


adulation, conſtitute an inſtructive and an affecting part of compoſitions for the pulpit. 
In his manner of ſpeaking he had an earneſtneſs and pathos which tended greatly to 
affect his hearers. By ſome perſons his pronunciation and action were judged to be too 
ſtrong and vehement; but to thoſe who were acquainted with the vivacity of his tem- 
per, and his uſual mode of converſation, it appeared quite natural and unaffected. 
With reſpect to his conduct, as a miniſter, out of the pulpit, it muſt ſuffice briefly 
to obſerve, that he was very exact in the exerciſe of Chriſtian diſcipline, and in ſepa- 
rating thoſe from the church who were a reproach to their religious profeſſion; that he 
had a deep concern and affectionate regard for the riſing generation; and that, in the 
midſt of his numerous duties and engagements, it was matter of ſurpriſe that he could 
ſpare ſo much time as he did for paſtoral viſits. It was a grief to him to find, that the 
children of ſome of his hearers, through the ignorance and poverty of their parents, had 
never been taught to read; and therefore he perſuaded his people, in 1738, to concur 
with him in eſtabliſhing a charity ſchool. In this benevolent deſign he met with ſo 
much encouragement, that a foundation was laid for inſtructing and cloathing twenty 
boys, who were put under the care of a pious and ſkilful maſter. The doctor himſelf 
often viſited the ſchool, and examined and exhorted the children; accompanying his 
exhortations with affectionate pruyers for their improvement and welfare. With ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed abilities of the mind, and with ſuch excellent virtues of the heart, it will 
not be deemed ſurpriſing that he poſſeſſed, in a very high degree, the eſteem and love 
of his congregation, In his laſt will he bore this teſtimony to their character, That 
* he had ſpent the moſt delightful hours of his life in aſſiſt ing the devotions of as ſerious, 
c as grateful, and as deſerving a people, as perhaps any miniſter ever had the happi- 
* nels to ſerve ().“ This character was no doubt generally, and indeed almoſt uni- 
verſally, true. Nevertheleſs, he was not without his calls for the exerciſe of patience. 
There were perſons belonging to his ſociety who were narrow bigots, and weak enthu- 
ſiaſts; and theſe ſometimes obtruded upon him in a fooliſh and troubleſome manner. He 
behaved, however, to them with a condeſcenſion and tenderneſs which they ſcarcely 


deſerved, and of which few miniſters of the Goſpel would be able to ſet an equally 
ſtriking example. Re. 
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In 1730, Mr. Doddridge entered into the matrimonial relation with Mrs. Mercy Maris, 
a native of Worceſter, and a lady in whom he found every qualification that could ren- 
der marriage deſirable. She was, indeed, a religious, prudent, and affectionate com- 
panion. Her conſtitution was delicate, and her health at times precarious, which often 
gave her huſband no ſmall cauſe of alarm: but ſhe was happily continued to him through 


his whole life, and ſurvived him a great number of years (w). Of his affection and ten- (<p) Orton, ubi | 


derneſs for her much might be ſaid, were it neceſſary to enlarge on the ſubject. A e p. 129. 
better proot of this cannot be afforded than by a copy of verſes which he once wrote to 


her from London, when abſent on a journey. They are as follows: 


Tedious moments! ſpeed your flying, 
Bring Cordelia to my arms ; 

Abſent, all in vain I'm trying 
Not to languiſh for her charms. 


Buſy crowds in vain ſurround me, 

Brighteſt beauties ſhine in vain ; 
Other pleaſures but confound me, 
. Pleaſures but renew my pain. 


What though three whole years are ended 
Since the prieſt has join'd our hands, 
Every rolling year has tended 
Only to endear our bands. 


Let the wanton wits deride it, 
Huſband is a charming name; 
None can ſay, but who has try'd it, 

How enjoyment feeds the flame. 


Wives our better angels are, 
Angels in their lovelieſt dreſs, 

Gentle ſoothers of our care, 
Smiling guardians of our peace. 


Happy ſtate of mortal treaſures, 
Circling maze of noble love: 
Where the ſenſe's higheſt pleaſures 
But the meaneſt bleſſing prove. 


Dear Cordelia! hither flying, 
Fold thy huſband in thy arms; 
While thus t' amuſe myſelf Pm trying, 
More I languiſh for thy charms. 


Mr. Doddridge, in younger life, afforded various proofs of a poetic turn, moſt of 
which are in the poſſeſſion of the preſent biographer. The excellent lines which he 
wrote on the motto to the arms of his family, Dum vivimus vivamus,” have appeared 
in ſeveral publications. Dr. Johnſon's opinion of theſe lines was, that they conſtituted 
one of the fineſt epigrams in the Engliſh language (x). Though they are ſo well known, (x) Boſwell's 
they cannot be omitted in any memoirs of the author's life, Journal, P. 334 


© Live, while you live,” the Epicure would ſay, 
&« And ſeize the pleaſures of the preſent day.“ 

« Live, while you live,” the ſacred Preacher cries, 
© And give to Gop each moment as it flies.“ 

Lord, in my views let both united be; 

I live in pleaſure when J live to thee. 


Mr. Doddridge had a talent at ſatirical epigrams; an inſtance of which is the follow- 
ing, written on one of his pupils, a weak young man, who thought that he had invented 
a method of flying to the moon. 


And will Volatio leave this world ſo ſoon, 
To fly to his own native ſeat, the moon? 

F 'T'will ſtand, however, in ſome little ſtead 
That he ſets out with ſuch an empty head. 
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When Mr. Doddridge removed to Northampton, his academy was only in its in- 
fancy ; but it ſoon grew into great reputation, and the number of ſtudents increaſed 
every year. In 1734, he found it neceſlary to have a ſtated aſſiſtant, to whom he 
aſhgned part of the junior pupils, and the ſuperintendence of the whole of them when 
he happened to be abſent. He was ſolicitous to maintain the reputation and eſteem of 
the gentlemen who ſucceſſively ſuſtained this character, by bis own behaviour towards 
them, and the reſpe& which he required from the ſtudents to them; “ and they 
thought themſelves happy in his friendſhip, and the opportunities they had, by his 
** converſe, inſtructions, and example, to improve themſelves, while they were aſſiſling 
in the education of others ().“ In theſe words, which are Mr. Orton's, he ſpoke 
from his own experience; and every one who acted in the ſame capacity might adopt 
ſimilar language. Such of them as I have been acquainted with, were very reſpectable 
for their knowledge; and in the choice of them a particular regard was paid to their 
{kill in the Greek and Latin claſſics, as well as to their ability for inſtructing the young 
men in certain departments of mathematical and philoſophical ſcience. Among Dr. 
Doddridge's aſſiſtants, beſides Mr. Orton, may be named the late Rev. Dr. Aikin, and 
the Rev. Mr. James Robertſon, who has been for many years Profeſſor of Oriental 
Literature in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. Dr. Aikin was afterwards, firſt, claſtical, 
and then theological tutor at Warrington ; and perhaps, as a lefurer, he was never 
exceeded, This is the teſtimony that has been uniformly given of him by all who had 
the advantage of being his pupils. What he was as a parental inſtructor, will be judged 
of from the excellent and elegant productions of his ſon and daughter, Dr, John Aikin 
and. Mrs. Barbauld. 

Since Dr. Doddridge's office as a tutor was the moſt important ſtation in which he 
appeared, it is an eſſential part of a life written of him, to relate, ſomewhat minutely, 
how he conducted himſelf in that capacity. He choſe to have as many pupils as poſſible 
in his own family, that they might be more immediately under his own eye and govern- 
ment ; and Jatterly, he had a houſe large and commodious enough to contain all of 
them, two or three excepted. The orders of the ſeminary were ſuch as ſuited ſtudents 
of a certain age; being a due medium between the rigour of ſchool-difcipline and an 
unlimited indulgence, It was an eftabliſhed law, that every pupil ſhould riſe at fix 
o'clock in the ſummer, and at ſeven in the winter. Each young man, in his turn, 
ſuſtained the weekly office of monitor, part of whoſe buſineſs was to call up the reſt 
every morning; and they were to appear in the public room, ſoon after the fixed hour. 
Thoſe who did not attend were ſubject to a pecuniary penalty; but if any repeatedly 
indulged to a habit of floth, they were obliged to prepare an additional academical 
exerciſe. The puniſhment of the monitor's negle&, which I never recolle& to have 
happened, was a double fine. Their tutor ſet them an example of diligence by being 
almoſt univerſally preſent with them at theſe early riſings. After a prayer, which 
ſeldom laſted more than two or three minutes, the young gentlemen retired to their 
reſpective cloſets till the time of family-worfhip. That ſervice was begun by the 


Doctor with a ſhort petition for the divine preſence and bleſſing. Some of the 


ſtudents then read a chapter of the Old Teſtament from Hebrew into Engliſh, which he 
critically expounded, and practically improved. After this a pſalm was ſung, and 
he concluded with a longer prayer than at the beginning. On Sunday mornings 
fomething entirely devotional and practical was ſubſtituted in the room of the uſual 
expoſition. In the evening the worſhip was conducted in the ſame method, with only 
this difference; that a chapter of the New Teftament was read by the pupils from 
Greek into Engliſh, and the ſenior ſtudents prayed in rotation. The Doctor, when 
preſent, which was generally the caſe, expounded the New Teſtament in the ſame 
manner as he did the Old (z). It would give me pleaſure, if I could ſay, that ſome of 
the young men never lily placed an Engliſh Bible by the fide of the Hebrew one. 
Such of the pupils as were boarded out of the houſe were obliged to attend and take 
their parts in the domeſtic devotions; and thoſe, whether in or out of the family, who 
were not preſent, were ſubject to a fine, or, if their abſence was frequent, to public 
reprehenſion. By the method which Dr. Doddridge purſued, the ftudents had an 
opportunity of hearing him expound moſt of the Old Teſtament, and the whole of the 
New, more than once. The more diligent among them took hints of what was deli- 
vered. One piece of advice given them by the Doctor was, to get the Old Teſtament, 
and Wetſtein's Greek Teſtament, interleaved, in quarto, in order to write in them the 
moſt conſiderable remarks for the illuſtration of the Scriptures, which either occurred 
in their tutor's expoſitions, or were derived from their own reading, converſation, and 
reflections. 

Soon after breakfaſt, Dr. Doddridge proceeded to the diſcharge of his academical 
duty. The ſeveral clafſes were taken by him in their proper order, and he lectured to 
each of them about the ſpace of an hour. His aſſiſtant was at the ſame time engaged 
in a ſimilar manner. Rich's ſhort-hand was one of the firſt things which he expected 
his pupils to learn, that they might be able to tranſcribe his own lectures, and mn 
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this was a circumſtance from which they might derive great advantage in- future life, 
as the experience of the preſent writer can reſtify. Care was taken, in the firſt year 
of the young men's courſe, that they ſhould retain and improve that knowledge of 
Greek and Latin which they had acquired at ſchool, With regard to the Hebrew 
language, they were either initiated into it, or, if they had learned it before, were 
carried on to greater improvement. Uſually the atrenrion to claſſical literature was 
extended through the ſecond year of the courſe. Of late, the diſſenting academies 
have exerted a far ſuperior zeal with reſpect to this very important object. Whilſt I 
was one of the tutors at Hoxton, claſſical inſt ruction was continued at leaſt for three 
years; and at the new college, Hackney, it makes a part of the whole courſe. Beſides 
what was done in a morning, the Greek and Latin lectures, at Dr. Doddridge's, were 
read every evening, uſually by the aſſiſtant, though ſometimes by himſelf. If any of 
the pupils were deficient in the knowledge of the Greek, ſuch of the ſeniors as were 
beſt ſkilled in that language were appointed to be their inſtructors, at ſeparate hours. 
Thoſe who choſe it were taught the French tongue. The longer Dr. Doddridge lived, 
the more was he convinced of the great importance of a learned, as well as a pious 
education, for the Chriſtian miniſtry. Having found that ſome who came under his 
care were not competently acquainted with the claſſics, he formed a ſcheme for aſſiſting 
youths, of a promifing genius and a ſerious temper, in their preparations for academical 
ſtudies ; and he met with good encouragement in the ſcheme from the contributions of 
many of his friends. As it commenced only two years before his death, much progreſs 
could not be made in it; but a ſimilar plan has ſince been adopted by Mr.Coward's 
truſtees, with ſingular utility. Dr. Doddridge was not, in every inſtance, fo attentive 
to the claſſical preparation of the ſtudents received into his ſeminary, as could have been 
wiſhed. Sometimes he admitted ſerious young men, of perhaps three or four and twenty 
years of age, who had had very little of that preparation, and who never diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, in this reſpect, by their ſubſequent improvement. He thought, however, 
that they might be uſeful in plain country congregations; which was undoubtedly the 
caſe. Several of them, though not abounding in learning, ſuſtained the miniſterial 
character with a decent reputation. The doctor, I believe, towards the cloſe of his life, 
was of opinion that he had gone far enough in this matter. ä 

Other things which were read to the ſtudents, during the firſt year of their courſe, 
were ſyſtems of logic, rhetoric, geography, and metaphyſics. The logic was Dr. 
Watts's, which was very fully purſued. On rhetoric the lectures were lender and im- 
perfect, being only a ſlight enlargement of a ſmall compendium that had been drawn 
up by Mr. Jennings. Geography was better taught ; but of metaphyſics there was only 
given at this time a brief epitome, as the great objects it preſents were afterwards more 
amply conſidered. Under theſe ſeveral heads the pupils were referred to particular 
paſſages in ſuch authors as treated upon them. This part of the courſe was accom- 


panied with lectures on the principles of geometry and algebra, which, beſides their 


intrinſic excellence, were happily calculated to form in the young men a fixedneſs of 
attention, and a habit of rightly diſcriminating, and properly arranging their conceptions. 
When theſe branches of ſcience were finiſhed, the ſtudents were introduced to the 
knowledge of trigonometry, conic- ſections, and celeſtial mechanics; under which laſt 
term was included a collection of important propoſitions, taken chiefly from Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and relating eſpecially, though not ſolely, to centripetal and centrifugal forccs. 
A ſyſtem of natural and experimental philoſophy, comprehending mechanics, ſtatics, 
hydroſtatics, optics, pneumatics, and aſtronomy, was likewiſe read, with references to 
the beit authors on theſe ſubjects. Muſchenbrock was made ule of in my time as a 
text book, and afterwards Rowning. For the particular objects to which they relate, 
recourſe was had to Clare on Fluids, and Keill's Aſtronomy, The ſyſtem of natural 
philoſophy was illuſtrated by a neat and pretty large apparatus. As the pupils pro- 
ceeded in their courle, ſome other articles were alſo touched upon. Mr. Orton men- 
tions particularly natural and civil hiſtory ; but theſe two objects do not fall under my 
recollection. At moſt, they were ſcarcely enough conſidered to deſerve a diltin{t 
ſpecification. Such a view was given of the anatomy of the human body as was 
entitled to applauſe, and well calculated to inſpire the young men with the ſentiments 
of veneration and love for the Supreme Artificer. In the latter years of their courſe, 
a large ſyſtem, drawn by Dr. Doddridge himſelf, was read of Jewiſh antiquities, with 
references to the principal writers on the ſubjet; in order to illuſtrate numberleſs 
paſſages of Scripture, which could not otherwiſe be ſo well underſtood. In eccleſiaſtical 
hiltory the Doctor lectured from Lampe's Epitome. On the various ſects and dectrines 
of the ancient philoſophers he occahonally gave ſome inſtruction from Buddæus's Com- 
pendium; but this matter was never purſued to any conſiderable extent. 

All theſe branches of ſtudy, though of no ſmall conſequence, were, however, ſubor- 
dinate to what was the graad object of the attention of the young men, during three 
years of their courſe; which was Dr. Doddridge's Syſtem of Divinity, in the 22 
enſe 


extracts from the books they read and conſulted, with greater eaſe and celerity. Indeed, 
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fenfe of the word; including what is moſt material in pneumatology and ethics. In 
this work were contained, in as few words as perſpicuity would admit, the principal 
things which had occured to the author's obſervation, relating to the conſtitution and 
properties of the human mind, the proofs of the exiſtence and attributes of God, the 
nature of moral virtue, the various parts of it, the means ſubſer vient to it, and the ſanc- 
tions by which its precepts, conſidered as the natural law of the Supreme Being, are 
enforced. Under this head the arguments for a future life, deducible from- the light 
of reaſon, were particularly examined. A ſurvey was added of what is, and generally 
has been, the itate of virtue in the world; whence a tranſition was eaſy to the neceſſity 
of a revelation, the encouragement to hope for it, and the kind of evidence with which 
it might probably be attended. Hence the work proceeded to the actual evidence that 
may be produced in favour of that revelation which is contained in the Scriptures, The 


genuineneſs, credibility, and inſpiration of the ſacred books were then treated upon at 


large, and vindicated from the moſt material objections that have been urged againſt them b 
ſceptical writers. This part of Dr. Doddridge's lectures was, perhaps of all others, the 
moſt important and uſeful. Having laid a firm foundation in ſo ample a ſtatement of 
the evidences of Chriſtianity, he entered into a copious detail of what were, or, at leaſt, 
what appeared to him to be, the doctrines of Scripture. In ſo doing, though he ſtated 
and maintained his own opinions, Which in a confiderable degree were Calviniſtical, he 
never aſſumed the character of a dogmatiſt. He repreſented the arguments, and referred 
to the authorities on both ſides. The ſtudents were left to judge for themſelves ; and 
they did judge for themſelves, with his perfect concurrence and approbation ; though, 
no doubt, it was natural for him to be pleaſed when their fentiments coincided with 
his own. Where this was not the caſe, it made no alteration in his affection and kind 
treatment, as the writer of the preſent narrative can gratefully witneſs. What ſeemed 
moſt evident to Dr. Doddridge on the ſubjects confidered by him was digeſted into the 
form of propoſitions, ſome of which were problematical; and the chiet controverſies 
relative to each head were thrown into ſcholia. For the illuſtration of all of them, 
a large collection was made of reſerences, in which the ſentiments and reaſonings of the 
principal authors on the points in queſtion might be ſeen in their own words. It was 
the buſineſs of the pupils to read and abridge theſe references in the intervals between 
the lectures. Dr. Doddridge's Syſtem of Divinity was his capital work, as a tutor, 
Much labour was ſpent by him upon it ; and he was continually enriching it with his 
remarks on any new productions upon the various ſubjects to which it extended. It 
was tranſcribed by the generality of the ſtudents; and it may be truly obſerved con- 
cerning it, that it was well calculated to lead them gradually on, from the firſt principles, 
to the moſt important and difficult parts of theological knowledge. 

Beſides Dr. Doddridge's expoſitions in the family, critical lectures on the New 
Teſtament were delivered once a week, which the young men were permitted and en- 
couraged to tranſcribe. In theſe were contained his obſervations on the language, 
meaning, and defign of the Sacred Writings, and the interpretations and criticiſms of the 
moſt eminent commentators. Many of thefe obſervations occur in his Family Expoſitor. 
As a ſet of lectures, they never attained to a very full and perfect form. | 

Polite literature, if not copiouſly inſiſted upon, was not, however, by any means 
neglected. No inconfiderable advantage was derived from the Doctor's being himſelf 
a man of taſte, and a maſter of elegant compoſition. Without much direct inſtruction, 
the remarks which he occaſionally and frequently made on the beſt writers, ancient and 
modern, were of great utility. The ſtudents, too, eſpecially thoſe of a claſſical turn, 
cherithed-in each other, by their diſcuſſions and debates, the principles of dilcernment 
with regard to the beauties of authors, whether in proſe or verſe. | 

In the laſt year of Dr. Doddridge's courſe a ſet of lectures was given on preaching 
and the paſtoral care. Theſe contained directions concerning the method to be taken 
by the pupils to fit them for appearing with credit in the pulpit; the character of the 
chief practical divines and commentators ; particular rules for the compoſition, ſtile, 
arrangement, and delivery of ſermons; and inſtructions relating to public prayer, ex- 
poſitions, catechiſing, the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and viſiting. To theſe were 
added mauy general maxims for their converſation and conduct as miniſters, and a 
variety of prudential hints for their behaviour in the particular circumſtances and con- 
nections in which they might be placed. A regard to truth obliges me to obſerve, that, 
in theſe lectures, the Doctor carried his ideas of condeſcenſion to the weakneſs, and 
accommodation to the prejudices, of mankind, farther than ſome perſons will entirely 
approve. But in ſo doing he acted, I doubt not, with the moſt upright views, and 
from a fincere deſire to be uſeful. His ſentiments on this head had been early ſtated 
by him in his“ Free 'Thoughts on the moſt probable Means of reviving the Diſſenting 
% Intereſt,” | 

„While the ſtudents,” ſays Mr, Orton, “ were purſuing theſe important ſtudies, 
& ſome lectures were given them on civil law, the hicroglyphics and mythology of the 
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« ancients, the Engliſh hiſtory, particularly the hiſtory of nonconformity, and the 
ce principles on which a ſeparation from the Church of England is founded.” Such 
lectures might, I doubt not, be occaſionally read; but they made no ſtated and regular 
part of the academical courſe. None of them, excepting thoſe on nonconformity, were 
delivered during my reſidence at Northampton. I ſpeak with the greater confidence vn 
the ſubject, as I was never abſent from a fingle lecture till the laſt month of my courſe, 
when J was prevented from attending on two or three Mondays, in conſequence of 
having been engaged at a diſtance as an occaſional preacher. The health which enabled 
me, and the diligence that led me, to maintain this conſtant attendance, I have reaſon 
to reflect upon with thankfulneſs and pleaſure. 

One day in every week was ſet apart for public exerciſes; at which times the tran- 
Nations and orations of the junior pupils were read and examined. Such of the young 
men as had entered on the ſſudy of pneumatology and ethics, produced in their turns 
theſes on the ſeveral ſubjects aſſigned them, which were mutually oppoſed and 
defended [D]. The ſenior ſtudents brought analyſes of Scripture, the ſchemes of 
ſermons, and afterwards the ſermons themſelves, which they ſubmitted to the Doctor's 
examination and correction; and in this part of his work he was very exact, careful, 
and friendly ; for he eſteemed his remarks on their diſcourſes more uſeful ro the young 
preachers than any general rules of compoſition which could be offered them by thoſe 
who were themſelves moſt eminent in the profeſſion. 

It was Dr. Doddridge's care, that his pupils, through the whole ſeries of their ſtu- 
dies, might have ſuch a variety of lectures weekly, as, without diſtracting them, would 
entertain and engage their minds. While they were attending and ſtudying objects of 
the greateſt importance, ſome of ſmaller moment, though beneficial in themſelves, 
were ſet before them at proper intervals. It was contrived, that they ſhould have as 
much to read, between each lecture, as might keep them well employed; due time being 
allowed for neceſſary relaxations, and the reading of practical writers. The habitual 
peruſal of ſuch writers was recommended by their tutor with peculiar energy, and ſin- 
gular propriety ; for few things can more effectually contribute to improve the under- 
ſtanding and mend the heart, and to fir a young man for miniſterial duty and uſefulneſs, 
than a large acquaintance with that moſt valuable part of literature, the great body of 
Engliſh ſermons, and of compoſitions which have a ſimilar nature and tendency. Dr. 
Doddridge often examined what books the ſtudents read, beſides thoſe to which they 
were referred in their lectures, and directed them to ſuch as were beſt ſuited to their age, 
character, and intended profeſſion. In this reſpe& they were very advantageouſly ſitu- 
ated, as they enjoyed the uſe of a valuable library, conſiſting of ſeveral thouſand 
volumes. To this library, under ſome prudent regulations, they had acceſs at all 
times. As their tutor was ſenſible that a numerous collection of books might be a ſnare, 
rather than a benefit, to the ſtudents, unleſs they had an experienced friend to direct 
them in the choice of them, and in the proper period for their being peruſed, he was 
particularly ſolicitous that they might have ſuitable advice on the ſubject. With this 
view, he ſometimes gave to his pupils lectures on the books in the library; going over 
the ſeveral ſhelves in order, and informing them of the character of each work, and its 
author, ſo far as he was known. His obſervations were not only inſtructive but pleaſant; 
being often intermixed with anecdotes of the writers who were mentioned. It may truly 
be ſaid of the lectures on the library, that they diſplayed the ſurpriſing extent of the 
Doctor's reading and knowledge, and that they were uſeful in a variety of reſpects. 
My mind ſtill retains, with advantage and pleaſure, the impreſhon of many of his 
remarks. | 

Dr. Doddridge's manner of lecturing was well adapted to engage the attention and 
love of his pupils, and to promote their diligent ſtudy of the ſubjects upon which he 
treated. He expected from them, when they aflembled in their reſpeQtive claſſes, an ac- 
count of the reaſonings, demonſtrations, ſcriptures, or facts, conſidered in the former 
lectures and references; and he allowed and encouraged them to propoſe any objections, 
which might ariſe in their own minds, or had occurred in the authors they peruſed. If, 
at any time, their objections were petulant or impertinent, he patiently heard and mildly 
anſwered them; for he put on no magiſterial airs, but always addreſſed them with the free- 
dom and tenderneſs of a father. He frequently and warmly urged them not to take 
their ſyſtem of divinity from any man or body of men, but from the Bible. It was the 
Bible that he always referred and appealed ro, upon every point in queſtion, to which 
it could be ſuppoſed to give any light. The appearances of bigotry and uncharitable- 
neſs were reſolutely checked by him; and he endeavoured to cure thoſe who diſcovered 


D] Which were mutually oppoſed and defended.) © of moral virtue.” But no ſuch homilies, as diſtin& 
% Thoſe,” ſays Mr. Orton, who had finiſhed ethics from orations and theſes, occur to my recollection. 
% delivered homilies (as they were called, to diſtin- Indeed, I am convinced that the diſtinction did not 
* guiſh them from ſermons) on the natural and take place in my time, 
moral pertections of God, and the ſeveral branches | 
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any ſymptoms of this kind, by ſhewing them what might be ſaid in ſupport of the prin- 
ciples they diſliked, and diſplaying the great learning and excellent characters of many 
by whom they were eſpouled. | 

It was Dr. Doddridge's great aim to give his pupils juſt and ſublime views of the 
Chriſtian miniſtry, and to lead them to direct all their ſtudies ſo as to increaſe their 
abilities and qualifications for that important office. As he was deſirous that they ſhould 
be very ſerious preachers, he was particularly anxious that they might have a dee 
ſenſe of divine things upon their own minds, and be well acquainted with the workings 
of the human heart with regard to eternal concerns; and he recommended to them, in 
the choice of the ſubjects upon which they preached, and in the manner of treating 
them, to have an eſpecial view to the edification of the bulk of the people. Nor did 
he think this inconſiſtent with a due attention to the elegance of compoſition, That the 
ſtudents might be qualified to appear with eſteem and honour in the world, and preſide 
over politer ſocieties with acceptance, he endeavoured to form them to an agreeable 
addreſs and behaviour, This the œconomy and decorum of his own family was well 
calculated to produce. He obſerved, likewiſe, their way of ſpeaking, inſtructed them 
in their proper manner of pronunciation, and laboured to prevent their con racting any 
unnatural tone or geſture, While he delivered his cautions upon theſe heads, ſuch was 
his humility, that he warned them not to imitate himſelf in an error of this kind, of 


which he was ſenſible, but which he could not entirely correct (a). 


Another method taken by Dr. Doddridge, to qualify his pupils for appearing with 
early advantage in the pulpit, muſt not be forgotten. The ſenior ſtudents, before they 
began to preach, were accuſtomed, on the Sunday evenings, to viſit the neighbouring 
villages, and to hold private meetings for religious worſhip in ſome licenſed houſes. It 
was not uncommon for fifty or ſixty, or perhaps a larger number of people, to aſſemble 
on theſe occaſions. Two of the young men uſually went together; when a practical 
ſermon was repeated, and one of them prayed before and the other after it, with proper 
intervals of ſinging. This cuſtom was eminently uſeful, both in exerciſing the talents 
of the pupils, and in preparing them to appear with greater courage and freedom when 
they entered upon the miniſtry. Sometimes diſtinguiſhed abilities, when accompanied 
with timidity and baſhfulneſs, have been greatly obſcured, from the want of ſuch pre- 
paratory exerciſes, The cuſtom was otherwiſe in no ſmall degree beneficial, as it 
tended to remove the prejudices againſt the Diſſenters, and to promote the ends of ſerious 
religion. h 

ne proof of Dr. Doddridge's zealous concern for the improvement of his pupils 
was, that he allowed them a free acceſs to him in his own ſtudy, to aſk his advice 
with regard to any part of their courſe, and to mention to him ſuch difficulties as oc- 
curred to them either in their private reading or their lectures. In theſe caſes he treated 
them with the utmoſt candour and tenderneſs, and pointed out whatever he thought 
would contribute to their advancement in knowledge. While he was thus ſolicitous to 
promote their intellectual acquirements, it was his main care, and what he apprehended 
to be moſt eſſential to their uſefulneſs, that they might be pious and virtuous men. 
With this view the ſtricteſt regard was paid to their moral characters; and their beha- 
viour, when not employed in their ſtudies or at lecture, was watchfully inſpected. In- 
quiry was made what houſes they frequented, and what company they kept; and none 
of the ſtudents were permitted to be from home after ten o'clock at night, under penalty 
of a conſiderable forfeiture. When auy thing was found irregular in their conduct, or 
there appeared to be a danger of their falling into temptation, the Doctor privately 
admoniſhed them in the moſt ſerious and affectionate manner. Nor was he ſatisfied 
with the external decorum of their behaviour, but was anxious to perceive in them the 
genuine evidences of real religion (þ). 
Dr. Doddridge “ often expreſſed his wiſh,” ſays Mr. Orton, © that different places 
of education could be provided for, perſons intended for the miniſtry and thoſe for 
other profeſſions; as he thought it would be better ſecurity for the religious cha- 
racter of the former; and ſome indulgences might be allowed to the others, eſpecially 
thoſe of rank and fortune, that were not proper for divinity-ſtudents, as few of them 
« were likely ever to be affluent in their circumſtances (c).“ Much as I revere the 
memory of my tutor, and fincere as the reſpect is which I entertain for his judgment on 
many points, I do not agree with him in this opinion. Perhaps it might be delivered by 
him at ſeaſons of peculiar difficulty and embarraſſment. It is certain that he did not 
ſtrictly accord with it in his own practice; for he took young gentlemen of fortune into 
his houſe to the end of his life; and during the whole of my pupilage, which was at a 
time when his academy was in a very flouriſhing ſtate, I do not recollect that any of the 
theological ſtudents were corrupted by the others. There is no poſſibility of forming 
any plan of education, with regard to which objections may not be made, and incon- 
veniences ſuggeſted. How many diſſertations and treatiſes have been written concerning 


the queſtion, Which is moſt preferable, a private or a public education ? without having 


hitherto 
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hitherto brought the world to an uniformity of ſentiment upon the ſubject! Different 
minds, as they are differently conſtituted, and as particular difficulties ſtrike them, will 
view matters of this kind in a diverſity of lights. For my own part, all the knowledge 
and experience which I have been able to obtain with reſpe& to the point in debate, 
have convinced me that conſiderable advantages may, and do, ariſe from the conuection 
of lay-pupils with thoſe who are intended for divinity. | 
So great was Dr. Doddridge's reputation as a tutor, that the number of his ſtudents 
was large, being one year with another, thirty-four; and the academy was uſually on 
the increaſe. During the twenty-two years in which he ſuſtained this office, he had 
about two hundred young men under his care, of whom one hundred and twenty 
entered upon the miniſtry, and ſome who were defigned for it died while under his 
inſtructions. Several of his pupils were from Scotland and Holland. One perſon, who 
was intended for orders in the Church of England, choſe to ſpend a year or two under 
his tuition, before he went to the Univerſity. Others, whoſe parents were of that 
Church, were placed in the Doctor's family, and were readily allowed to attend the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip ; for the conſtitution of his academy was perfectly catholic. Some 
oung divines from Scotland, who had ſtudied and taken the uſual degrees in the 
Univerbties, and who had even begun to preach, came to attend his divinity lectures, 
and to receive his inſtructions, before they ſettled with pariſhes in their native country (4). (4) Orton, ubi 
Such was the manner in which Dr, Doddridge filled up his difficult and honourable “ P. 202, 
ſtation as a tutor; and from this ſurvey of his conduct, which might have been extended 
farther, and which is in certain reſpects more copiouſly dwelt upon by Mr. Orton. 
every pious and judicious reader will acknowledge the wiſdom and goodneſs of Pro- 
vidence, in raiſing up ſo excellent a perſon, and preparing him for fo large a ſphere of 
uſefulneſs (e). | 
Mr. Orton takes notice, that Dr. Doddridge's method of education bears a near re- 
ſemblance to other ſeminaries of the like kind, among the Proteſtant Diſſenters (J). ) Ibid. p. 74. 
But it is proper to obſerve, that, of late years, there has been a conſiderable en- 
largement of the plan upon which ſeveral of them have been conſtructed. The academy 
at Warrington was formed on the ſcheme of three independent Profeſſors, as they might 
juſtly be entitled; and when we mention among them (not to name other reſpectable 
perſons) ſuch men as Dr. Taylor, Dr. Aikin, Dr. Prieſtley, Dr. Reinhold Forſter, Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield, and Dr. Enfield, we need not ſay how ably it was in ſucceſſion 
ſupplied. The inſtitution at Hoxton was on the ſame ſoundation; Dr. Savage, Dr. 
Rees, and myſelf, being diſtin and unſubordinate tutors in the theological, mathema- 
tical, and — departments. A ſimilar arrangement takes place at the ſeminary 
of our congregational brethren in Homerton, The new College at Hackney has gone 
upon the plan of a ſtill greater number of preceptors. Though the academy heretofore 
at Daventry, and ſince removed to Northampton, and that at Mancheſter, retain the 
form of one principal tutor, there are two ſeparate aſſiſtants for the philoſophical and 
claſſical ſtudies, | 
May I be permitted to offer a brief ſketch of theological education? A ſolid founda- 
tion ought to be Jaid in a truly grammatical acquaintance with the Latin and Greek 
tongues ; and the higher - claſſical writers ſhould be read, more or leſs, through the 
whole courſe. Hebrew at leaſt, amongſt the Oriental languages, ſhould by no means 
be neglected. The different branches of mathematical literature, and of natural philo- 
ſophy, will demand a ſerious and diligent attention. Logic, metaphyſics, univerſal 
grammar, rhetoric, criticiſm, chronology, and hiſtory, are objects au acquaintance with 
which is not a little deſirable. With reſpect to general divinity, including in that term 
pneumatology and ethics, I cannot help thinking that Dr. Doddridge's courſe of 
lectures, with proper additions, improvements, and references to more recent authors, 
might {till be made uſe of with eminent advantage. As it points out, in order, the moſt 
important objects of ſtudy, and the writers on both ſides of the queſtions diſcuſſed, a 
young man will know where to apply for future information. Jewiſh antiquities and 
eccleliaſtical hiſtory need ſcarcely to be mentioned, as they cannot be forgotten. If 
the ſyſtems of the ancient philoſophers ſhould be thought to merit much regard during 
academical ſtudies, ample materials may be collected from Dr. Enfield's late moſt valuable 
work. A ſeries of lectures on the divine diſpenſations would be peculiarly uſeful. 
Such a ſet of lectures was begun by Dr. Taylor at Warrington, but he did not live to 
complete the deſign. His work, fo far as it was carried, is worthy of approbation, 
though the diſcourſes are ſometimes rather too declamatory, and perhaps not ſufficient 
accurate and critical. They have, however, deſervedly found a place in the Biſhop of 
Landaff's Collection of Theological Tracts. Another thing of conſequence is a ſeries 
of obſervations on the times and occafions on which the books, eſpecially of the New 
Teſtament, were written, the ancient copies and verſions, and the principal commen- 
tators. The objects J particularly allude to are thoſe which are partfcularly treated of 
by Michaelis, Lardner, Jones, and Campbell. In addition to all theſe, a ſet of preach- 
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ing lectures, more improved than thoſe of Dr. Doddridge, and more adapted to preſent 
circumſtances, would be an important acquiſition. With the beſt inſtruction, it is not to 
be expected that all young men ſhould be equally accompliſhed. It will be ſufficient for 
many that they have a competent ſtock of knowledge, united with ſerious diſpoſitions. 
It is, however, very defirable that ſome ſhould ſo far riſe above the common rank, as 
to be able, in their day, to ſupport the honour of Revelation againſt the attacks of its 
enemies, and to appear as defenders of the true Chriſtian doctrines. It would not be 
amiſs, if a few, of ſuperior capacities and literature, would, after they quit the ſeminaries 
of education, ſtudy ſomewhat more ſyſtematically than is frequently done. In that caſe, 
the Diſſenters would not be at a loſs for tutors in peculiar emergencies. If 1 have 
aſſumed too great a liberty in ſuggeſting theſe hints, I hope to be forgiven; as I have 
written not merely from a regard to the honour and benefit of the denomination of 
Chriſtians to which I more immediately belong, but with a view to the general intereſts 
of Religion and Learning. | | 

Since the abilities of Mr. Doddridge were ſuch as called him ſo early in life to the 
important office of a theological tutor, it was natural to expect, from the ſame talents, 
that it would not be long before he appeared in the world as an author. His firſt diſ- 
tin& publication, which was in 1730, and printed without his name, was entituled, 
Free Thoughts on the moſt probable Means of reviving the Diſſenting Intereſt, oc- 
caſioned by the late Enquiry into the Cauſes of its Decay.” The writer of the En- 
quiry was for a time ſuppoſed to be ſome lay gentleman ; but, in fact, it came from 
the pen of a young diſſenting miniſter, of the name of Gough, who afterwards con- 
formed to the Church ; and who, in 1750, publiſhed a volume of ſermons, which have 
conſiderable merit as judicious and elegant compoſitions. Mr. Doddridges pampblet, 
wherein he materially differed from Mr. Gough with regard to the point in queſtion, is 
a model of that candovr and politeneſs with which remarks may be made on another's 
writings and opinions. The firſt inſtance in which Mr. Doddridge diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
as a practical divine was in 1732, when he publiſhed & Sermons on the Education of 
„ Children.” Theſe were principally intended for the uſe of his own congregation ; 
and they contain, in a little compals, a variety of important advices and affecting mo- 
tives, tending to aſſiſt and animate parents in the diſchare of ſo momentous a duty. They 
were accompanied with a recommendatory preface by Mr. Some, and have ſince gone 
through ſeveral editions. In 1735, Mr. Doddridge's concern for the riling generation 
was ſtill farther diſplayed, in Sermons to Young People ;” being ſeven in number, and 
which have met with equal ſucceſs in the world. A diſcourſe was printed by him in 
the ſame year, entituled, © The Care of the Soul urged as the One Thing needful.“ 
This was followed, in 1735-6, by a Sermon on the © Abſurdity and Iniquity of Perſe- 
cution for Conſcience-Sake, in all its Forms and Degrees.” i had been preached, I 
believe, on the preceding fifth of November, and, when it came from the preſs, was 
recommended to the public, in a ſhort Preface, by Mr. Some, as the beſt he had ever 
ſeen on the ſubject, in ſo narrow a compaſs. In all reſpects it is indeed an elaborate and 
excellent diſcourſe, diſplaying with great energy and elegance the grand principles of 
Toleration and Religious Liberty. | 

In the year 1736 the two Colleges of the Univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, con- 
curred in conferring upon Mr. Doddridge the degree of Doctor in Divinity; upon which 
occaſion his pupils thought it a proper piece of reſpect to congratulate him in a body. 
He was gratified by their compliment; but told them, in anſwer to it, that “ their 
6 learning, piety, and zeal, would be more to his honour, and give him a thouſand 
& times more pleaſure, than his degree, or any other token of public eſteem.” In the 
ſame year he publiſhed © Ten Sermons on the Power and Grace of Chriſt,” and “ the 
« Eyidences of his glorious Goſpel.” The three laſt, on the Evidences of the Goſ- 
tc pel,“ were afterwards ſeparately printed, at the particular requeſt of one of the firſt 
dignitaries of the Church of England. They contain a very judicious ſummary of ſeve- 
ral of the principal arguments in ſupport of the Chriſtian revelation, and eſpecially of 
thoſe which prove the genuineneſs and credibility of the evangelical hiſtory. The author 
had the great ſatisfaction of knowing that theſe diſcourſes were the means of converting 
to the belief of our holy religion two gentlemen of liberal education and diſtinguiſhed 


abilities, who had been ſceptical upon this head. One of them, who had endeavoured 


to prejudice others againſt the evidences and contents of the Goſpel, became a zealous 
preacher of Chriſtianity, as well as a ſhining ornament to it in. his life and man- 
ners (g). 

Dr. Doddridge's next appearance from the preſs was on an occaſion very melancholy 
and affecting to himſelf and Mrs. Doddridge. This was the loſs of his eldeſt daughter, 
a very amiable and hopeful child of nearly five years of age. The ſermon which he 
preached on this event, and which was publiſhed in 1736-7, is entituled “ Submiſſion 
It is an 
admirable diſcourſe, which diſplays in a very ſtrong and ſtriking light the united piety 


and tenderneſs of the author's mind. Few ſuperior inſtances of pathetic eloquence are 
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to be met with in the Engliſh language. In 1737 the Doctor engaged in an ordination 
ſervice at Wiſbeach St. Peter's, in the Ifle of Ely. The part allotted him was the ſer- 
mon, which was printed under the title of“ The Temper and Conduct of the primitive 
« Miniſters of the Goſpel illuſtrated and recommended.” Mr. William Johnſton, the 
gentleman ordained, afterwards removed to Harborough, and at length ſettled at Tun- 
bridge-Welis, at which place he died, and where he was well known, and juſtly reſpected, 
by many conſiderable perſons. He was the author of a pronouncing and ſpelling Dic- 
tionary, which appeared in 12mo, in 1764, and which was not, in ſome reſpects, with- 
out its utility. Ir is now, I believe, entirely fuperſeded by the. far more elaborate and 
perfect works of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker. Dr. Doddridge, in 1737-8, was called 
to officiate at the funeral of an old and worthy friend, the Rev. Mr. John Norris, of 


Welford in Northamptonſhire, who had been thirty-eight years difſenting miniſter at that 


place. The diſcourſe which the Doctor preached, and pririted, on the occaſion, is en- 
titled, “ Practical Reflections on the Character and Death of Enoch.” On the ninth of 
November, 1738, aday of faſting and prayer was obſerved at Wellingborough, on ac- 
count of a dreadful fire which had deſtroyed a conſiderable part of the town ; and the 
ſermon, which was aſſigned to Dr. Doddridge, and was in part delivered extempore, 
was publiſhed, from the beſt recollection he could make of it, at the earneſt requeſt of 
the hearers. | 

In 1739, our author gave to the public the firſt volume, in quarto, of his great 
work, The Family Expoſitor ; or, a Paraphraſe and Verſion of the New Teſtament : 
ce with Critical Notes, and. a practical Improvement of each Section.“ This volume 
contained the former part of the Hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as recorded in the 
four Evangeliſts, diſpoſed in the order of an harmony, and was uſhered into the world 
by a very numerous and honourable liſt of ſubſcribers. The dedication, which was to 
her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, affords one of the fineſt ſpecimens which 
Dr. Doddridge has given of his talents in elegant compoſition. If the praiſes ſhould be 
thought ſufficiently copious, they are, at the ſame time, mixed with important hints of 
inſtruction ; and nothing appears to be ſaid but what evidently came from the heart. 
The ſecond volume of the work was publiſhed in 1740, concluding the evangelical hiſ- 
tory. During theſe two years, the Doctor printed only one ſermon, which was“ On the 
« Neceflity of a general Reformation in order to a well grounded Hope of Succeſs in 
& War;” and which had been preached by him in Northampton, on the ninth of 
January, 1739-40, being the day appointed by his Majeſty for public humiliation. It 
was dedicated to his friend Colonel Gardiner. In 1741, our author was called up to 
pay a tribute of reſpect to the memory of a worthy Diſſenting Miniſter in London, the 
Rev. Mr. John Newman, by delivering an oration at his grave, and afterwards commit- 
ting it to the preſs. Soon after, he publiſhed © The Scripture Doctrine of Salvation by 
Grace through Faith, illuſtrated and improved in two Sermons, the ſubſtance of which 
© was preached at Rowell in Northamptonſhire.” But the principal production of 
Dr. Doddridge, during this year, was a ſet of © Practical Diſcourſes on Regeneration,” 
which had been delivered on Sunday evenings, and attended with remarkable diligence, 
by many perſons of different perſuaſions, to ſome of whom they were eminently uſeful. 
The character given of them by a foreign divine, on their being tranſlated into Dutch, 
among other high encomiums, was, that they united orthodoxy with moderation, zeal 
with meekneſs, and deep, hidden wiſdom with uncommon clearneſs ; that ſimplicity 
ſhone in them without coldneſs, elegance without painting, and ſublimity without 
bombaſt (5). 


The publication of theſe diſcourſes was ſucceeded by that of a ſingle ſermon, entituled, 


© 'The Evil and Danger of neglecting the Souls of Men plainly and ſeriouſly repreſented.” 85 


It had been preached in October, 1741, at a meeting of miniſters, at Kettering in 
Northamptonſhire. When publiſhed, which was in February, 1741-2, it was dedicated 
to the aſſociated Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſters in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
with whom the author had an interview at Denton, in the preceding ſummer, and to whom 
he had propoſed a ſcheme for the revival of religion, the heads of which are given in 
the dedication. The only compoſition from the pulpit which was printed by Dr. Dod- 
dridge in 1742, Was a Charge, delivered in St. Ives, Huntingdonſhire, on the twelfth 
of Auguſt, at the ordination of Mr. John Jennings, the ſon of the Doctor's former 
tutor. In the latter end of the ſame year, our author began the publication of the ſole 
controverſial work in which he could properly ever have been ſaid to have engaged. 
This was occaſioned by a pamphlet, entituled, Chriſtianity not founded on Argument,” 
which was much ſpoken of at the time of its appearance, and which, under the form of 
a zeal for orthodoxy, contained a ſevere attack on our holy religion. Dr, Doddridge's 
anſwer was compriſed in three letters, the ſecond and third of which were publiſhed in 
1743. In the firſt he ſtated the degree of rational evidence for the divine authority 
of Chriſtianity, to which an illiterate, well-diſpoſed perſon may attain. The ſecond 
was employed in endeayouring to ſhew the reaſonableneſs of annexing a condemnatory 


ſentence on unbelievers, as a part of the Chriſtian revelation, In the third the doctrine 
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of divine influences was conſidered (i). Theſe anſwers, which are written with the 
utmoſt politeneſs and candour, met with a very favourable reception in the world, and 
the Doctor was thanked for them by ſome men of diſtinguiſhed rank and abilities: The 
laſt letter in particular was eſteemed by many thinking perſons to contain the beſt illuſ- 
tration and the moſt rational and full defence of the influences of the Spirit upon the 
human heart, which had hitherto been publiſhed (). Dr. Doddridge's other publica- 
tions in 1743 were, The Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, expreſſed in plain and 
* eaſy Verſe, and divided into ſhort Leſſons, for the Uſe of Children and Youth ,” and, 
© Compaſſion to the Sick recommended and urged,” in a Sermon preached at North- 
ampton in favour of a deſign for erecting a county hoſpital. In the firſt of theſe per- 
formances, which was drawn up at the requeſt of Dr. Clark, it has juſtly been obſeryed, 
that eaſe, plainneſs, and elegance, are happily united (3). The verſes, in general, are 
well accommodated to the purpoſe for which they were intended; but they might have 
had a ſtill wider circulation, and have been more extenſively uſeful, if no doctrine of a 
diſputable nature had been introduced. There is ſome reaſon to believe that they were 
made uſe of in the education of the royal children (n). I have a full recollection of the 
zeal and activity with which Dr. Doddridge entered into the ſcheme of erecting an 
infirmary for Northamptonſhire. The ſucceſs of the defign was much owing to his 
exertions. His diſcourſe in recommendation of it, which was dedicated to the Earl of 
Halifax, is indeed a moſt excellent one, and was characteriſed by Dr. Oliver, in a 
letter to the author, as follows: © Horace's obſervation, difficile eft proprie communia di- 
t cere, makes your ſermon on the erecting your county infirmary the more valuable. 
% Public charities have long been ſo trite a ſubject in the pulpit, that we ſcarcely expect 
ce any thing new from the ableſt hands. But you, Sir, have treated this worn-out ſub- 
ce ject in ſo maſterly a manner, that the reader will find many of his ſofteſt paſſions 
« awakened into tenderneſs and compaſſion towards the ſick and diſtreſſed, which had 
«_ſlept benumbed under the warmeſt influences of the preceding diſcourſes on that affect- 
t“ jing topic. You write as if you felt, while ſome others ſeem to deſire that their 
% brethren ſhould feel what themſelves are inſenſible of. They write from the head, but 
* you from the heart (n). | | 

Towards the cloſe of the ſame year, Dr. Doddridge became a member of a Philoſophi- 
cal Society which was formed at Northampton, conſiſting of ſeveral ingenious and re- 
ſpectable gentlemen in that town and its neighbourhood. During the courſe of their 
meetings in 1744, be exhibited two papers, the one on the doctrine of Pendulums, and 
the other on the Laws of Communication of Motion, as well in elaſtic as in non-elaſtic 
bodies. The moſt material propoſitions relating to both were ſet in ſo plain and eaſy a 
light in theſe papers, that he was requeſted to permit tranſcripts of them to be depoſited 
among other communications of the gentlemen concerned, ſome of which appear to 
have been curious and uſeful (o). Our author's name occurs in the Tranſactions of the 
Royal Society. Three papers were written and communicated by him to that Society, 
which, if they were not of the firſt conſequence, ſerve to ſhew the activity of his mind, 
and his attention to different branches of ſcience. 

The year 1745 was diſtinguiſhed in Dr. Doddridge's life by the appearance of one of 
the molt popular, and one of the moſt uſeful of his practical works. This was “The 
« Riſe and Progreſs of Religion in the Soul,” illuſtrated in a courſe of ſerious addreſſes, 
ſuited to perſons of every character and circumſtance, with a devout meditation or prayer 
added to each chapter. Dr. Watts had formed a ſimilar defign ; but having been pre- 
vented from the execution of it by his growing infirmities, he recommended it to our 
author, as the beſt qualified of all his acquaintance for diſcharging it in the manner 
that would be acceptable and beneficial to the world. It was with ſome reluQance that 
Dr. Doddridge, amidſt his various other weighty concerns, agreed to comply with the 
requeſt of his venerable friend; but it was urged with an importunity that he could not 
reſiſt; and he had afterwards the higheſt reaſon to rejoice in his compliance. When the 
work was finiſhed, Dr. Watts reviſed as much of it as his health would permit. This 
book was not only well received by the Diſſenters, but met with an equal reception, and 
the warmeſt applauſes, from ſeveral perſons of great eminence for rank, learning, and 
piety, both clergy and laity, in the Eſtabliſhed Church (p). Dr. Ayſcough, formerly 
preceptor to the children of Frederic Prince of Wales, ſpeaking of it, ſays, „I pre- 
« ſented your laſt book to her Royal Highneſs, and ought long ago to have acquainted 
& you with her moſt gracious acceptance of it, and that I was commanded to return 
c“ you her thanks for it. There is indeed ſuch a ſpirit of piety in it, as deſerves the 
cc thanks of every good Chriſtian, Pray God grant it may have its proper effect in 
cc awakening this preſent careleſs age, and then I am ſure you will have your end in 
cc publiſhing it ().“ Dr. Thomas Hunt, at that time of Heriford College, but after- 
wards Canon of Chriſt Church, and Regius Profeſſor of Hebrew in the Univerſity of 
Oxford, thus expreſſed himſelf concerning the ſame wor. With our thanks for the 
& fayour of your good company, be pleaſed to accept of our moſt hearty acknowledg- 
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ments for your kind preſent of your excellent piece on the Riſe and Progreſs of Re- 

« jigion in the Soul: a performance which cannot fail of doing much good in the world, 

&« as it is judiciouſly contrived to engage the attention, and improve the minds of all ſorts 

« of readers ; being ſo plain as to be intelligible to the loweſt underſtanding, at the ſame 

tc time that it is ſo elegant, as to gratify the higheſt. You may aſſure yourſelf, Sir, that 

« jt was not in the power of my moſt preſſing engagements to hinder me from reading 

te ſuch a work as this, and I hope I am much the better for having done ſo. Nor would 

« jt have been kind to my dear Mrs. Hunt, not to have given her an opportunity of 

« peruſing a book, from which I mylelf had received ſo much benefit. I therefore no 

« {goner laid it out of my own hands, bur I put it into her's, where I afterwards often- 

« times found it, and cannot eaſily tell you how much ſhe was affected by it, nor deſcribe 

« the gratitude ſhe profeſſes to owe ro her worthy inſtructor (r).“ The Ducheſs of (1) Loterstontid 
Somerſet was equally pleaſed with the work. In a letter, written to Dr. Doddridge in 1. 11 
1750, ſhe ſays, “ 1 had not the pleaſure of being acquainted with any of your writings = ; 

« till I was at Bath, three years ago, with my poor Lord, when an old acquaintance of 

„% mine, the Dowazer Lady Hyndford, recommended me to read the Riſe and Progreſs 

© of Religion in the Soul: and I may with truth affure you, that I never was ſo 

« deeply affected with any thing I ever met with as with that book; and I could not be 

« eaſy till I had given one to every ſervant in my houſe, who appeared to be of a ſerious 

4 turn of mipd {s).” A perſon of diſtinguiſhed literature and goodneſs always carried (+) Ibid. p. 466. 
the work with him, declaring that it was every thing on the ſubje& of ſerious and 

practical religion. It ſoon went through many editions, and till continues to be fre- 

quently reprinted. Nor has the publication of it been confined to England, but extended 

to Scotland and America. It has been tranſlated abroad, and the author received many 

teftimonies from foreign parts of its acceptance and uſefulneſs (f). If to ſuch a number () go, uti 
of encomiums the opinion of a diſſenting miniſter may be ſubjoined, I may give the uy 
words of Mr, Barker; © That book ſhould be written in all languages in letters of 

« gold ().“ | | . 

Thor, — entirely to confine myſelf to the voice of praiſe, I cannot forbear 
adding ſome ſtrictures that came from the pen of a particular and intimate friend of 
Dr. Doddridge's, Nathaniel Neal, Eſq. an eminent Solicitor in London, who united 
the virtues of the heart with a very ſuperior underſtanding and judgment, and who pre- 
ſerved the ſincereſt fidelity in the midſt of the warmeſt attetion. ** I am,” ſays he, in 
a letter to the author, “much obliged to you tor your kind preſent of the Riſe and 
« Progreſs of Religion in the Soul, I read it over with pleaſure ; and hope, not without 
©« ſome advantage from a book, which I truly think is calculated for very conſiderable 
« uſefulneſs. The ſerious ſpirit it breathes muſt be acceptable to all who retain any 
« ſeeds of piety; and the compaſs of imagination, and force of expreſſion, which diſ- 

tinguiſh themſelves throughout the whole of the performance, ſhow that the beauties 
of the Sacred Writings are not deſpiſed by all the maſters of human eloquence. This 
might ſuffice for me to fay concerning a book that is ſo univerſally admired by thoſe 
to whoſe judgment and piety I pay the greateſt reverence; and all perhaps that in 
prudence I ought to ſay; it I merely conſulted the preſerving that credit you have 
hitherto been fo kind as to give to my underſtanding. But, as I had rather deſerve 
your friendſhip than gain your applauſe, and be eſteemed injudicious than inſincere, 

1 will venture (ſince you have deſired it) to ſend a remark or two on this perfor- 
mance. 

„ Your book propoſes to draw a plan of a religious diſpoſition, or habit, from its 
firſt foundation to its higheſt perfection in the preſent ſtate ; and to conſider it in its 
various ſtages and circumſtances, agreeably to that variety which there is in the cir- 
cumſtances and attainments of Chrftians, Bur is it not a juſt objection to this perfor- 
mance, if there are many Chriftians who are conſcious to themſelves that the foun- 
dation of their religious temper and practice was not laid in thoſe principles and that 
view of things which you there deſcribe? Which I ſuppoſe muſt be the caſe of thoſe 
who do not in a good degree embrace the Calviniſtical doctrines, and in ſome meaſure 
of many that do; for I ain inclined to think, that different principles do not more va- 
riouſly affect and influence the minds of men, than the ſame principles do different 
minds, eſpecially young ones, according to the firmneſs or weakneſs of the mind, or 
as the prevailing turn is ſprightly or melancholy. Confidering, therefore, the ſtate 
of the Chriſtian church univerſally, may it not be reaſonable to allow a greater variety 
in the methods which Divine Wiſdom and Mercy take to bring finful men to the love 
and practice of religion? You will obſerve, the objection does not infer, that the 
«* method you kris is not the moſt general, or the beſt adapted to begin and carry 
,on the Chriſtian life in the ſoul of man, but whether it be the only one. 

If I might venture to add another remark, it ſhould be this: whether your rules 
* and directions for promoting the Chriſtian life do not require more time to be ſpent 


in the exerciſe of devotion and in the inſtrumental duties of religion, than is conſiſtent 
: « with 
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e with that attention to the affairs of this life, which is neceſſary for the generality, of 
«« Chriſtians ; and whether the propofing more to be done than can (from a view of the 
. capacities and opportunities of Chriſtians in general) be expected ſhould be done, 
« may not diſcourage ſome. not to attempt, and others not to proceed in a courſe of 
« religion ? What is fit to be done by ſome perſons, and in ſome ſpecial circumſtances, 
* may not be expected from the greater number of Chriſtians : and care ſhould be 
ce taken, that the heights of piety, to which ſome devout ſouls have ſoared, do not be- 
* come matter of diſcouragement to young Chriſtians, or thoſe of an ordinary rank. 
ce [t, is not improbable that I, who read over this book with a view and defire to dif. 
* cover and amend my own faults, and not to find any in that, may not have ſufficiently 
ce attended to ſome paſlages that may ſhow both theſe remarks impertinent ; or if there are 
* not ſuch paſſages in this book, I myſelt can point out to ſome in other of your pieces 
<« (particularly that on Regeneration, if my memory does not greatly fail me) which 
ce guard againſt both theſe objections in very clear and expreſs terms. But whatever 
o7 be the tate of my remarks, when I venture to attack the accuracy of your com- 
c poſitions, I have a ſure and tried retreat in the candour and benevolence of your dif- 
te poſition, which conceals all the weakneſſes of your friends; and, I ſpeak it from my 
c 9wn repeated experience, magnifies any well-intentioned attempt into an act or evi- 
% Letters, ubi cc dence of conſpicuous wiſdom or virtue (W).“ ; f 
ſupra, p. 364 In the ſummer of 1745, Dr. Doddridge printed a Charge which, had been delivered 
366. 5 N 2 Mc 2 g " 
in Norwich, at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Abraham Tozer; and in the month of 
October, in the ſame year, he was called to the painful and affecting office of preaching 
a funeral ſermon on the death of his friend, the Hon. Col. James Gardiner, who was 
ſlain in the battle at Preſton-Pans, on the twenty-firſt of September preceding. 
The title of the diſcourſe is The Chriſtian Warrior animated and crowned :” and it 
was accompanied with a dedication to the Colonel's pious and excellent widow. This 
ſermon, as might be expected from the peculiar circumſtances by which it was occa- 
fioned, had a very extenſive circulation; and it received, at the ſame time, many en- 
comiums. I thank you,” ſays Mr. Barker, “for your fine ſermon on the lamentable 
« death of that gallant Chriſtian, as well as ſoldier, Colonel Gardiner, I believe every 
6% body will allow it to be a fine diſcourſe, and grant that your affection has not tran(- 
wid. p. 100. © ported you beyond the bounds of decency and prudence (x).“ The applauſe of 
Dr. Hunt of Oxford was till more ſpecific. ©* Many thanks to you for your excellent 
« ſermon on the death of the valiant and worthy Colonel Gardiner. I was moſt ſenſibly 
« affected with the peruſal of it; nor can I eaſily tell you whether I was more pleaſed 
« with the ingenuity of the diſcourſe, or moved with the tenderneſs of the application. 
« Both your lamentation over your dead friend, and your moving epiſtle to his diſcon- 
cc folate widow, are plainly formed on Horace's plan, Si vis me flere, &c. and therefore 
« it is no wonder they ſhould draw tears from your readers, as, I aſſure you, they did 
te not only from my dear Mrs. Hunt, but myſelf, in great abundance. How mournfully 
« pleaſing to Lady Frances muſt the honour you have done her gallant conſort be! And 
| cc as for the deceaſed hero himſelf, methinks, I hear every brave ſoldier in the Britiſh 
5 « army ſaluting his aſhes (thus diſtinguiſhed by your praiſes) in the words of Alexander, 
4 « when he ſtood before the tomb of Achilles, and reflected on the honour that had been 
« done that famous warrior by Homer's verſes, 


« O fortunate Gardinere, qui tuæ virtutis 
© Talem præconem inveneris ! 


« At leaſt, I am ſure theſe would be their ſentiments, were your ſermon put into their 
<« hands, as I could heartily wiſh (for the animating the courage of the troops) it were. 
c ] need not tell you how glad 1 Ae be to ſee the remarkable paſſages of a life, the 
; , © conclufion of which is ſo glorious (Y). 

9 85 Dr. Doddridge's next e — the preſs was likewiſe in a funeral diſcourſe, 
which was preached at Northampton, in May, 1746, on occaſion of the death of the 
Rev. Mr. James Shepherd. Mr. Shepherd was a worthy young miniſter, not quite 
twenty-two years of age, who died, in conſequence of a ſhort illneſs, ſoon after he had 
finiſhed his academical ſtudies, and had received an invitation to the paſtoral charge of 
a Diſſenting congregation at Coggeſhall, in Eſſex. Nine ſermons, the whole which he 

had ever made, were collected together, and printed in a ſmall volume, in 1748. 
In 1747, Dr. Doddridge, agreeably to the promiſe he had before made, publiſhed 
c Some remarkable Paſſages in the Life of the Hon. Colonel James Gardiner; a work 
which has gone through various editions. It was the author's defign, in this work, not 
merely to perform a tribute of gratitude to the memory of an inyaluable friend, but of 
to God and his fellow-creatures; as he had a cheerful hope that the narrative 
would, under the divine bleſſing, be the means of ſpreading a warm and lively ſenſe of 
religion. Several of the Doctor's literary correſpondents thought highly o — per- 
| As. T ET ormance. 
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formance. © I own,” ſays Mr. Barker, I was not without my fears, leſt your love to 
te that excellent perſon ſhould have overcharged ſome of your paſſages with panegyric ; 
« and the extraordinary manner of his converſion have given ſome occaſion to the 
* preſent age to charge him or you with Enthuſiaſm. But in reading the book I was 
« agreeably ſurpriſed and exceedingly pleaſed; and have the ſatisfaction to acquaint 
« you, that your friends here are of opinion that you have performed what you have 
« undertaken in a moſt excellent manner, and that it is ſuited to do a great deal of 
c good (z).“ Mr. Neal, who wrote to the author before he had read the whole work, 


expreſſed himſelf in the following terms. The receipt of Colonel Gardiner's Life — Any 2 


t calls upon me for a particular acknowledgment. I have yet only had the pleaſure of > 
te reading ſome part of it; and though I know you would rather ſee me improved by 
et it, than hear me commend it, yet as the latter will, I hope, be no obſtruction to the 
te former, I muſt own that, as far as I have gone, I think it is written in a very in- 
« ſtpuctive and entertaining manner; and I was charmed with the dedication, the con- 
te cluding period of which is worthy the eloquence and politeneſs of Pliny, and the 
© piety 85 energy of St. Paul. But I will ſay no more till I have peruſed the whole 
© piece (a).“ 

2 it may be thought ſomewhat remarkable, that the learned Warburton ſhould 
expreſs the moſt unqualified approbation of the whole work. „ had the favour,” ſays 
this eminent writer, “of your letter, and along with it Colonel Gardiner's Life, which 
„ have juſt read through with very great pleaſure. Nothing can be better or more 
« judicious than the writing part. Many confiderations made the ſubje& of great im- 
2 1 1 and expediency. The celebration of worthy men who ſacrificed themſelves 
& for the ſervice of their country; the tribute paid to private friendſhip; the example, 
© particularly to the ſoldiery, of ſo much virtue and piety, as well as courage and pa- 
te triotiſm ; the ſervice done to the ſurvivors of their families; are ſuch important con- 
te ſiderations as equally concern the writer and the public. I had a thouſand things to 
* remark in it which gave me pleaſure. But I have room but for two or three. The 
« diſtinction you ſettle between piety and enthuſiaſm in the 78th page, is highly juſt 
© and important, and very neceſfary for theſe times, when men are apt to fall into the 
© oppoſite extremes. Nor am I leſs pleaſed with your obſervations on the mutilated form 
« of Chriſtianity, in the 130th page: we ſee the terrible effects of it. The ſame plea- 
„ ſure your 162d and 163d pages afforded me. Your hymns are truly pious and 
e poetical. The note at the bottom of page 176 is fine. I entirely agree with your 
te ſentiments concerning the extraordinary circumſtance of the good man's converſion. 
* On the whole, the book will do you honour ; or, what you like better, will be a bleſſing 
to you by its becoming an inſtrument of public good (b).” (3) bid, p. 204; 

The chief obſervation that Mr. Orton makes on the work is, that the author had 203. 

« the pleaſure to hear of ſome inſtances in which it had anſwered his deſires and hopes; 

* though many thought, and perhaps juſtly, that he too much indulged rhe emotions 

* of private friendſhip and affection in the compoſition (c).“ In the truth of this remark G Odin; uh 

I entirely concur. Colonel Gardiner was indeed a man of a molt excellent character; fupra, p. 114. 

but that character was tinctured with enthuſiaſm and religious bigotry. His virtues were 

of the awful kind. I remember well that his aſpect was the aſpect of dignity ; but this 

dignity was mixed with an auſterity of appearance and manner, which was not pre- 

polleflag to the minds of the ſtudents belonging to the academy at Northampton. The 

affection of his eldeſt ſon to his father, had, I know, more of fear united with it than 3s 

uſually defirable in a child rowards a parent. Dr. Doddridge undoubredly went too 

far, when in his funeral ſermon for Colonel Gardiner, he deliberately declared, that it 

was hard for him to ſay where, but in the book of God, the Colonel found his example, 

or where he had left his equal (d). The doctor was himſelf a ſuperior character. Let ,,,.,.., 

it, however, be remembered, that if our author was ſomewhat extravagant in the praiſes Sermons, ud 

of his friend, he ſaid nothing of the truth of which he was not fully perſuaded. Vin . en. 
It is not my deſign to enter ſpecifically into the ſtory of Colonel Gardiner's extraor- 

dinary converſion. That the impreſſion made upon his mind was in a dream, is ſufft- 

ciently intimated to be the opinion of Dr. Doddridge, though the Colonel himſelf be- 

lieved it to be a miraculous viſion. As a dream it may very rationally be accounted for, 

from the prediſpoſing circumſtances. He had received a ſtrictly pious education; he had 

never rejected the principles, though he had departed from the practice of Chriltianity ; 

he often felt the anguiſh of his courſe of life; he was alone, in the ſolemn ſtillneſs of 

the night; a religious book happened to be opened by him; the dreadful crime in 

Which he was going to engage flaſhed upon his conſcience, Falling aſleep in this agi- 

tation of his ſpirits, a dream followed, accommodated to his waking reflections. Nor 

was he, on this account, the leſs indebted to the goodneſs of Divine Providence for the 

happy and effectual change that was produced in his diſpoſition and conduct. The 

events which are derived through a ſucceſſion of intermediate cauſes, are not leſs the 

reſult of the adminiſtration of the Supreme Being than more immediate interpolitions. 
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There cannot be a ſurer dictate of Reaſon, than it is of Scripture, that every good and 
every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of Lights. ; 
Two pamphlets were publiſhed, containing remarks on the Life of Colonel Gardiner; 
ne in London, and the other at Edinburgh. The ſecond was better written than the 
firſt ; but neither of them was deemed of ſufficient conſequence to deſerve an anſwer (e). 

In the year 1748 appeared the third volume of the © Family Expoſitor, containin 

ce the Acts of the Apoſtles, with additional Notes on the Harmony of the Evangeliſts; 
and “ Two Diſſertations, 1. On Sir Iſaac Newton's Syſtem of the Harmony. 2. On 
« the Inſpiration of the New Teſtament.” This volume is a very valuable part of Dr. 
Doddridge's great work ; being executed with fingular attention and diligence, and com- 
prehending a large variety of curious and important critical remarks, together with ex- 
cellent practical obſervations. In ſeveral momentous particulars he differed from Lord 
Barrington and Dr. Benſon, and co-incided in opinion with Dr. Lardner. Of this the 
latter gentleman took the following notice in a letter to our author. You have 


« happily thrown a great deal of light on the Ads of the Apoſtles. I am particularly 


c gbliged to you for the honourable mention you have been pleaſed to make of me 
« upon many occaſions. I likewiſe thank you for aſſerting and confirming the opinion 
ic that the Jews had not Jus Gladii in the time of our Saviour. I am alſo well pleaſed 
* to ſee how clear you keep of the now common opinion about Proſelytes of the Gate, 
* and how you ſometimes overthrow it by good reaſons (F).“ In the diſſertation on 
Sir Iſaac Newton's ſcheme for reducing the ſeveral hiſtories contained in the Evange- 
liſts to their proper order, Dr. Doddridge ſucceſsfully combats Sir Iſaac's hypotheſis 
upon the ſubject. But, at the ſame time, he gladly embraced the opportunity of pay- 
ing him a very fine compliment. © I cannot,” fays the Doctor, * ſet myſelf to this 
&« raſk, without feeling the fatigue of it ſenſibly allayed by the pleafure with which I 


44 reflect on the firm perſuaſion which a perſon of his unequaled ſagacity muſt have en- 


4 or private, I could ever get) 


{g) Ibid. p. 205- 


(5) Ibid. p. 2059 
206, 


* tertained of the truth of Chriſtianity, in order to his being engaged to take ſuch pains 
© jn illuſtrating the ſacred oracles. A pleaſure, which I doubt not every good reader 
& will ſhare with me; eſpecially as (according to the beſt information, whether public 
his firm faith in the divine revelation diſcovered itſelf in 
« the moſt genuine fruits of ſubſtantial virtue and piety ; and conſequently gives us the 
« juſteſt reaſon to conclude, chat he is now rejoicing in the happy effects of it infinitely 
c more than in all the applauſe which his philoſophical works have procured him; 
« though they have commanded a fame laſting as the world, the true theory of which 
4c he had diſcovered, and (in ſpite of all the vain efforts of ignorance, pride, and their 
« offspring bigotry) have arrayed him as it were in the beams of the ſun, and inſcribed 
&« his name among the conſtellations of heaven.” Concerning Dr. Doddridge's Diſſer- 
tation on the Inſpiration of the Old Teſtament, Warburton pronounced, that it is a 
well-reaſoned and judicious performance (g). Perhaps in ſome reſpects the reaſoning 
may be rather too hypothetical ; but, on the whole, it is a production which abounds 
with important and uſeful obſervations. 
The only ſermon publiſhed by Dr. Doddridge in 1748, was one entituled, „ Chriſt's 
« Invitation to thirſty Souls.” It had been preached nearly twenty years before at 
Northampton, and was now printed at the requeſt of a worthy member of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, to whom it had been communicated in the intimacy of friendſhip. Prefixed to 
it is a dedication, of conſiderable length, to the Rev. James Harvey. This circumſtance, 
if I conjecture rightly, did not pleaſe the ftrong-minded Warburton. I think,” ſays 
he, you do not ſet a juſt value on yourſelf, when you lend your name or countenance 
to ſuch weak, but well-meaning rhapſodies as . This may do well enough 
« with the people; but it is the learned that claim you. And though the inter- 
« mixing with works of this caſt ſober books of devotion of your own compoſing, 
« becomes your character, and is indeed your duty, yet your charity and love of 
s goodneſs ſuffer you to let yourſelf down in the opinion of thoſe you moſt value, and 
© whoſe high opinion you have fairly gained by works of learning and reaſoning in- 
c ferior to none. Forgive me this freedom (b).” Dr. Hunt thought better, and in- 
deed more juſtly, of the dedication ; for he thus expreſſed himſelf, in a letter to the 
author: Many thanks to you for your kind preſent of your excellent ſermon. You 
ec have done great honour to our brother Harvey in the dedication, which breathes the 
« true ſpirit of Chriſtian benevolence, and contains ſuch generous and charitable ſen- 


* timents as muſt charm every reader that has any regard to the true intereſts of our 


(5) Ibid. p. 346, 
347» 


r Y 


4 moſt Holy Religion. I think the account you give of rhe occafion of the words 
„(which is ſomething in my way) is perfectly juſt, and the method in which you 
% have explained and carried on the metaphor throughout is in the higheſt degree 

tc beautiful, as well as inſtructive (i). 5 f 
The firſt publication of Dr. Doddridge in 1749 was „ A plain and ſerious Addreſs 
« to a Maſter of a Family on the important Subject of Family Religion.“ This was 
accompanied with two prayers z one, which might be uſed as an introduction to a 
| | Kated 
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ſtated courſe of family-prayer, where it had formerly been neglected ; and the other 

a prayer for a family. to be uſed either morning or evening, with fuch variations as 
might eafily be underſtood by any who were able to read it. The Doctor, though a 
Diſſenter, and himſelf excelling in the variety and copiouſneſs of more extemporaneous 
adorations, was not, we fee, averſe to forms of prayer on proper occafions. Indeed, 
he recommends them in his Addreſs,” the ſeriouſneſs, affection, and momentous 
nature of which entitle it to great attention and rd. The next appearance of our 
author from the preſs was in a diſcourſe that had been preached at Northampton on 
the twenty-fifth of April, 1749; being the day appointed by his Majeſty for a general 
— 2 on account of the peace concluded with France and Spain. It was en- 
tituled, “Reflections on the Conduct of Divine Providence in the Series and Con- 
* cluſion of the late War,” and contains many beautiful and important obſervations, 
adapted to the circumſtances of the time, 

In 1749-50, Dr. Doddridge preached, at a meeting of Miniſters at Creaton in 
Northamptonſhire, and afterwards publiſhed, a Sermon, the title of which is, ©* Chriſtian 
* Candour and Unanimity ſtated, illuſtrated, and urged.” This is an admirable diſ- 
courſe, and exhibits a fine tranſcript of the author's own mind, which was fully attuned 
to the virtue he recommended. It was inſcribed to the Counteſs of Huntingdon, and 
ſtrongly diſplays his admiration of that lady. I inſert the inſcription (which I am 
ſure was written with the utmoſt fincerity), rather by way of warning than example; 
not as at all diſputing the great excellency of the Counteſs's cha » but becauſe 


= is an exceſs in the language which ought to be applicd to very few human 


« To the Right Honourable 
*© The CounTExss of HunTixcpon, 
% That eminent example of the 
« CHRISTIAN CAN Doux 
« Here recommended, 
« And of every other virtue and grace, 
% Which can inſpire, ſupport, and adorn it, 
„The AvTHOR, 
« Finding himſelf (after repeated attempts) 
& Incapable of writing any dedication, 
« Cader the reſtraints which her humility, 
« Amidſt its utmoſt indulgence, 
« Has preſcribed him; 
« Or to mention any excellence which would not 
« Seem an encomium on her: 
« Has choſen thus moſt reſpectfully 
« To inſcribe this diſcourſe ; 
<« Intreating that his farther filence, 
in this connection, 
May be interpreted by her LAprskir, 
And by every REA DER, 
As the moſt ſenfible and painful proof 
He can give of the deference, 
© Veneration, and grateful affeQtion, 
«© With which he is, her Ladyſhip's 
« Moſt obliged, and obedient humble ſervant.” 


On the twentieth of Auguſt, 1750, Dr. Doddridge preached a ſermon at Salter's- 
Hall, on occaſion of the late alarm by the ſecond ſhock of an earthquake, which had 
happened on the eighth of March preceding. The diſcourſe being delivered to a 
very large and attentive auditory, it was earneſtly requeſted that it might be printed; 
and accordingly it appeared under the title of The Guilt and Doom of Capernaum 
© ſeriouſly recommended to the Conſideration of the Inhabitants of London. Both 
the ſermon and the preface amply ſhow how ſolicitous our author was, with ma 


other good men, to improve every event of Divine Providence to the beſt of purpoſes. 
In the 


to the memory of his friend and father, Dr. Clark. That 


ntleman died on the 


fourth of the month, and on the fixteenth Dr. Doddridge preached his funeral ſermon 

at St. Alban's. The diſcourſe is entitled, Meditations on the Tears of Jeſus over 

« the Grave of Lazarus; and the character given of Dr. Clark is as juſt as it is 

affectionate. It may not be improper to mention, that Dr. Clark was the author of 

2 collection of Scripture Promiſes, which has been very uſeful to many pious Chriſtians, 

and of three excellent Sermons, on the Nature and Cauſes of Irreſolution in Religion, 
85 | 


cember of the ſame year, he was called upon to pay the laſt tribute of reſpect 


printed 
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rinted in 1742. As a proof of the liberality of his mind, I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage 
rom one of his letters, written in 1727, to Mr. Doddridge, *©* You have ſeen, I 
ce ſuppoſe, what the public prints inform us of, relating to the proceedings of the 
« General Aﬀembly in Scotland, againſt Mr. Patrick Simpſon, They are going to 


4 deprive that Church of one of the moſt valuable perſons in it, becauſe he does not 


(#) Letters to 
and from the 
Rev. Dr. Dodd- 
ridge, p. 17, 18, 


(7) Orton, ubi 
ſupra, p. 145. 


(m) Letters, ubi 
ſupra, Pp. 219 


cc think it neceſſary to tie himſelf down exactly to their Shibboleth, nor oblige him- 
ce ſelf to conform to all the ſcholaſtic ways of ſpeaking, concerning ſome things, about 
cc which the Scripture is filent. By what I ſaw and heard of him when in Scotland, he 
cc js a much better judge of thoſe matters than the greater part of thoſe who are to 
te judge him. His crime is, that he is diſpoſed to think for himſelf; but yet he is 
< yery cautious to avoid giving offence, which I perceive is, by the bigots, interpreted 
* cunning and diſſimulation. . 2 * 

6 One would think the experience of ſo many ages ſhould be ſufficient to make 
ct the world wiſer; and that thoſe who pretend to govern in the Church ſhould learn 
ce at laſt that their power might be much better exerciſed, than in deſtroy ing the 
« uſefulneſs of the beſt men in it, merely for nice ſpeculations about unrevealed or 
6 diſputable points. Suppoſe a perſon. ſhould not ſpeak with exact propriety, con- 
* cerning the manner of Chriſt's exiſtence, a point ſo njuch above our reach, if yet he 
c loves him, truſts in him, and fincerely obeys him, what harm does religion ſuffer 
« by it? But I need not enlarge apes this to you, who are ſo well inſtructed in the 
© unreaſonableneſs of bigotry to a ſet of ſpeculative notions (&),” WS 

L have now ſpecified the works that were publiſhed by Dr. Doddridge during his 
life-time, in their chronological order, which has been neglected by Mr, Orton, and 
very much confounded in the three volumes containing the Doctor's Sermons and reli- 
gious Tracts. Such of his writings as were printed after his deceaſe will hereafter be 
mentioned; and, therefore, it only remains at preſent to be added, that he was the 
author of a few ſmall pieces which appeared in other collections. Theſe were, ſome 
papers when he was a young man, in * The preſent State of the Republic of Letters ;” 
a recommendatory Preface to the performance, entitled, © Familiar Dialogues for 
« Children ;” a biographical Preface to twelve Sermons, by the Rev. Thomas Steffe, 
a diſſenting miniſter and former pupil, who died, in early life, at Taunton in Somer- 
ſetſhire ; an elaborate account, in ** The Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned,” of the 
ſecond volume of Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes ;” and an elegant practical 
« Paraphraſe of the laſt Words of David,” according to the critical interpretation of 
Dr. Richard Grey, of Hinton, Northamptonſhire, 

I ought to have taken notice under the proper year (1748), that Dr. Doddridge re- 
viſed the « Expoſitory Works,” and other remains of Archbiſhop Leighton, and tranſ- 
lated his © Latin PreleCtions,” Theſe were printed together at Edinburgh, in two 
volumes. Though the preparing of theſe volumes for the preſs took up ſome of the 
Doctor's time for ſeveral months, in the intervals of other bufineſs, he was far from 
repenting of his labour. The delight and edification which he found in the writings of 
this extraordinary man, were eſteemed by him to be a full equivalent for his pains; . 
ſeparately from all the proſpect of that effect which they might have upon others. He 
acknowledges in his preface, that he never ſpent a quarter of an hour in reviewing any 
of them, without feeling, amidſt the interruption which a critical examination of the 
copy would naturally give, ſome impreſſions which he wiſhed always to retain. In- 
deed, he found in them ſuch heart · affecting leſſons of ſimplicity and humility, candour 
and benevolence, and of exalted piety, without the leaſt tincture of enthuſiaſm, as he 
thought could ſcarcely be equaled any where elſe, excepting in the Sacred Ora- 
cles (1). 4 

Dr. Henry Miles, of Tooting, ſpeaking of Archbiſhop Leighton's works, ſaid, in a 
letter to Dr. Doddridge, © | bleſs Gop 1 ever met with them. There is a ſpirit in 
ce them I never met with in any human writings; nor can I read many lines in them 
without being affected: though you know all his works are imperfe& and inaccu- 
* rate (m).” Scotland, in the middle of the laſt century, produced ſome divines, who 
had imbibed, in a wonderful manner, the genuine ſpirit of devotion, and the genuine 
ſpirit of Chriftianity. The name of Scougal will occur to every one who is tolerably 
acquainted either with the hiſtory of theology, or with compoſitions of a practical 
nature, 

The journey which Dr. Doddridge took to St. Alban's, for the purpoſe of preaching 
Dr. Clark's funeral ſermon, laid the foundation of his own death. In that journey, 
which, as we have ſeen before, was in December, 1750, he unhappily contracted a 
cold, that hung upon him during the remainder of the Winter, When the Spring ad- 
vaneed, the diſorder confiderably abated ; but in the Summer it returned again with 
great violence. In this ſtate of his health, he was adviſed by his phyſicians and friends to 
lay aſide his public work for a time, and to apply himſelf to the uſe of proper medicines 
and exerciſe for the removal of his complaint. With the former part of this advice 
he could not be prevailed upon to comply; for, in his eſtimation, to be uſeleſs was 

e 5 | | worſe 
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worſe than death. Whilſt he apprehended that there was tio immediate danger, he 
could not be induced to decline, or even to lefien, the various ſacred employments in 
which he ſo much delighted; and he was particularly defirous to complete the fair 
tranſcript of his Family Expoſitor. The nearer he approached to his diſſolution, the 
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more plamly was obſerved his continual improvement in a ſpiritual and heavenly tem- 


per. Indeed, he ſeemed to have gotten above the world, and to be daily breathing 
after immortality. This diſpoſition of his mind was ardently ex preſſed in ſeveral of his 
letters, and 1s manifeſt from his will, which was made-at this time; and is prefaced 
in the following language: Whereas it is cuſtomary on theſe occaſions to begin with 
«© commending the ſoul into the hands of God through Chriſt, I do it; not in mere 
form, but with fincerity and joy; eſteeming it my greateſt happineſs, that I am 
“taught and encouraged to do it by that glorious Goſpel, which, having moſt aſſuredly 
believed, I have ſpent my life in preaching to others; and which I eſteem an in- 
*© finitely greater treaſure than all my little worldly ſtote, or poſſeſſions ten thouſand 
« times greater than mine (n).“ | 


The laft time that Dr. Doddridge adminiſtered the Lord's Supper to his congregation 
at Northampton, was on the ſecond of June, 1751. In the ſermon which he delivered 
parry to the celebration of the ordinance, and which was from Hebrews xii. 23. 
he expatiated on the illuſtrious and innumerable aſſembly that would meet together in 
the celeſtial world; and in the conclufion of the whole ſervice, he mentioned, with 
marks of uncommon pleafure, the authority of Chriſt over miniſters and churches, He 
dropped, likewiſe, ſome hints of his approaching deceaſe, and ſpoke with great ten- 
derneſs and affection to his people on the proſpect ot their final ſeparation. After this 
he ſpent ſome weeks in London, where the hurries and fatigues he went through con- 
tributed to increaſe his diſorder. On his retufn from the metropolis, which was nearly 
the middle of July, he determined, notwithſtanding the earneſt entreaties of his friends 
to the contrary, to addreſs his flock once more from the pulpit. The.diſcourſe, which 
proved in fact to be his farewell ſermon, was from Romans xiv: 8. and was well adapt- 
ed, not only to the (tate of his congregation, but to that of his pupils, for whoſe future 
improvement and welfare he was tenderly-concerned. _ 

The laſt public ſervice, in which Dr. Doddridge was ever engaged, was on the eigh- 
teenth of 'July, at the ordination of the Reverend Mr. Adams, at Bewdley, in Worceſter- 
ſhire. How unfit he was at this time for taking any part in the duties of the day, was 
diſplayed in his pale countenance, and in his languid, trembling voice ; but he had 

romiſed his aſſiſtance, and was unwilling to be abſent or unemployed on the occafion. 
From Bewdley he went to Shrewſbury, where he refided ſeveral weeks, at the houſe of 
his friend Mr. Orton, for the convenience of air, exerciſe, and an entite receſs from 
buſineſs and company. By this retirement he ſeemed to be a little recruited, Whilſt 
he was at Shrewſbury, he received many letters from his friends, expreſſive of their 
high eſteem and affection for him, and of their deep concern for his dangerous illneſs (9). 
A very pathetic one, written by Mr. Neal, will be found in the collection lately pub- 
liſhed. Part of what he wrote is as follows: * You may be ſure, we are all greatly 
« affected with the danger that threatens a life ſo univerſally deſirable, and to us fo 
* peculiarly endeared.: and our invaluable friend (Mr. Barker) diſſolved not only us, 
a — great part of his numerous audience, into tears, by a kind of inſpired eloquence, 
© with which he offered up ſtrong pleas and cries, for your ſupport and revival, to 
«© Him who is able to deliver from death. My dear friend, I beſeech you not to think 
« of returning to Northampton, even though you ſhould receive all imaginable bene- 
« fit at Shrewſbury in the enſuing fortnight, till you have vifited Briſtol ; and in prepar- 
<« ing for that expedition, I conceive no time ſhould be loſt, as the ſeaſon for the 
« waters, as well as of the year, is ſo far advanced. I ſhould tremble for your return 
© to. Northampton at preſent, natwithſtanding ſome encouraging ſymptoms; for a 
*« relapſe could hardly fail of being fatal, and in ſuch a circurnſtance would be next 
ie to certain, conſidering your various engagements, and active temper.” Speaking 
of the academy, Mr. Neal adds, Mr. Clark, I am perſuaded, is able to do what 1s 

« fully ſufficient, and will be very acceptable to the truſtees. And I rejoice in his 
“e ability (which I do not at all diſtruſt) to keep the pupils very profitably employed 
<* tor ſome time: though 1 ſhould much rather hear the academy was all diſbanded, 
*© than that you ſhould read a ſingle lecture between this and Michaelmas. In one 
*< word, your whole duty to God and man is comprehended in the care of your health(p).” 
Another letter, written ſome weeks before by Mr: Barker, though it has been inſerted, 
at large, both in the Collection mentioned above, and in Mr. Orton's Memoirs, is too 
intereſting to be omitted, and therefore it ſhall be inſerted in a note (DJ. 


| In 
* And ther it Mall be inſerted in a note.) © to hear of its waſte and languiſhing without great 
4% Leſhiugham, Neal, and Barker, ate too nearly in- „ concern and feryent prayer to God. How your 
* tereſted in that precious life, which now appears ** letter affected my heart in public, your friends are 
® in as of ol being cut off in the midſt of its days, 1 but what I felt for my dear brother and 
4 [ 


Vor. 


92 Orton, ubi 
upra, p. 268— 
271. 


(e) Ibid. p. 27 
_—” 


2 Letters, ubi 
upra, p. 396, 
397» 
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In autumn Dr. Doddridge's phy ſicians judged it proper that he ſhould make a trial 
of the waters of Briſtol; and accordingly he went thither in the month of Auguſt, 
Upon his arrival at that place, a worthy clergyman of the Eſtabliſhed Church, with 
whom he had only a ſlight acquaintance, entertained him in the moſt hoſpitable man- 
ner, and with a fraternal affection, till he could be accommodated with ſuitable apart- 
ments near the wells; and Dr. Maddox, Biſhop of Worceſter, paid him a friendly vifit, 
and, in very obliging terms, offered to convey him in his chariot at the ſtated times 
of drinking the water. Little hope of his deriving benefit from it was given him by 


he phyſicians at Briſtol; and be received their report of the great hazard of his caſe 


with a fortitude, refignation, and chearfulneſs, which never forfook him to the laſt, in 
any place, or on any occaſion, Here he met with ſeveral of his friends, who were 
defirous to do all in their power to teſtify their regard for him ; and offers of ſervice 
and aſſiſtance were made to him by ſtrangers, and even by perſons who had formerly 


' conceived prejudices againſt him. A worthy nobleman intereſted himſelf as kindly about 


(7) Orton, ubi 
ſupra, p. 277— 
181. 


the Doctor's health, as if he had long been his intimate friend. Whilſt Dr. Doddridge 
was at Briſtol, he was viſited by ſome of the principal people of his congregation, who 
expreſſed an affeQtion for him not to be deſcribed, and who brought with them aſſur- 
ances of the ſame affection from the reſt of his flock, and of their ardent and repeated 
prayers for his recovery, This new proof of their regard afforded him great ſatisfac- 


44 


4 


tion and refreſhment. 


He was directed by his 
PEERS but he could not content himſelf wit 


4 to ſpeak and write as little as 
out ſometimes ſending letters, in ſhort 


and, to a few choſen friends, expreſſive of the excellent frame of his mind (3). 


66 


the miniſters and churches of Chriſt, God and my- 
4% ſelf only know. I will not now ſay, Why did you 
% ſpend ſo faſt? Why did you not ſpare yourſelf a 
little ſooner? I will rather heartily thank you, that 
„% you uſe all the means you can to repair your frame, 


„ and reſtore and prolong your uſefulneſs. It is the 


“ kindeſt thing you can do, and the higheſt inſtance 
« of friendſhip you can now ſhew us; and I acknow- 
© ledge your goodneſs to us in this point with tears 
« of joy. Conſent and chooſe to ſtay with us a 
« while longer, my dear friend, if it pleaſe God. 
& This is not only needful to Northampton and its 
« adjacent towns and villages, but defirable to us all, 
« and beneficial to our whole intereſt, Stay, Dodd- 
« ridge! O, ſtay and ſtrenghten our hands, whoſe 
% ſhadows grow long. Fifty is but the height 
« of vigour, vſcfulneſs, and honour, Don't take 
% leave abruptly. Providence hath not directed thee 
« yet, on whom to drop thy mantle. Who ſhall in- 
«* ſtruct our youth, fill our vacant churches; animate 
* our aſſociations, and diffuſe a ſpirit of piety, mo- 
« deration, candour, and charity, through our villages 
„ and churches ; and a ſpirit of prayer and ſupplica- 
„tion into our towns an 
* moved from us? Eſpecially, who ſhall unfold the 
« ſacred Oracles, teach us the meaning and uſe of 
«© our Bibles, reſcue us from the bondage of ſyſtems, 
«© party-opinions, empty, uſeleſs ſpeculations,” and 
% taſhionable forms and phraſes; and point out to 


us the fimple,- intelligible, conſiſtent, uniform re- 


4 ligion of our Lord and Saviour? Who ſhall— 


But I am filenced by the voice of Him, who ſays, 


« Shall I not do what I will with my own? Is it not 
«© my prerogative to take and leave, as ſeemeth me 
good? I demand the liberty of diſpoſing of my 
„ 5wn ſervants at my own pleaſure, e hath 
«© laboured more abundantly. His times are' in my 
* hand. He hath not ſlept as do others. He hath 
riſen to nobler heights than things below. He 
hopes to inherit glory. He hath laboured for that 
which endureth to eternal lie; labour, which the 
more it abcunds, the more it exalts and magnifies 
its object, and the more effectually anſwers and 
ſecures its end. It is yours to wait and truſt, — 
mine to diſpoſe and govern. On me be the care 
« of miniſters and churches, With me is the re- 
« fidue of the Spirit, Both the vineyard and the 
labourers are mine. I ſet them to work; and, 
when I pleaſe, I call them and give them their 
hie. — With theſe thoughts my paſſions ſubſide, 
my mind is ſoftened and ſatisfied, I reſign thee, 
myſelf and all, to God, ſaying, Thy will be done 
% But now for the wings of faith and contemplation, 
„Let me take thy hand, my dear brother, and walk 
« tun or to in yonder ſpacious regions, Yes, it 
« is ſo; we read it in the Book of God, that Word 


af Truth and Goſpel of our ſalvation, that as in 


cities, when chou art re - 


Adam all die, even ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made 
alive, The one ruined his poſterity by fin; 
the other raiſed his ſeed to immortality. This 
poiſoned the dart and inflamed the wound of death; 
bur Jeſus Chriſt redeemeth us from this captivity. 
See, thou Chriſtian miniſter, thou friend of my 
boſom, and faithful ſervant of God, ſee the im- 
portant period, when the ſurpriſing figns, and de- 


** ſcending inbabitants' of Heaven, proclaim the 
*© ſecond coming of our divine Saviour! The 
** heavens open and diſcloſe his radiant glory. Hear 


the awakening trump. See, the dead in Chriſt 
ariſe glorious and immortal; leave corruption, 
weakneſs, and diſhonour, behind them, and be- 
hold their Lord and Head ſeated on his throne of 
judgment, attended al d ſurrounded with the mini- 
ſters of his power. and pleaſure, and ſhining in all 
the fullneſs of celeſtial glory: and not only ſee 
but ſhare his victory and luſtre, partake of his 
image and influence, And behold the demoliſhed 
fabric reared again, ſtately and ornamented, ſhining 
and illuſtrious, permanent and durable, to de- 
monſtrate how entirely death is vanquiſhed, all its 
ruius repaired ; and what was once meat for worms 
is now a companion of angels; for when * this 
corruptible ſhall have put on incorruption, and this 
mottaf, immortality,” every eye will be faſtened 
on the mighty conqueror, and every voice and 
harp be tuned for that tranſporting ſong. 0 
Death, where is thy ſting ? O Grave, where is thy 
victory?” Yes, Doddridge, it is ſo. The fruit 
of our Redeemer's ſufferings and victory is the en- 
tire and eternal deſtruction of fin and death. And 
is it not à glorious deſtrution? a moſt bleſled 
ruin? No enemy fo formidable, no tyranny fo 
bitter, no fetters ſo heavy and galling, no priſon 
ſo dark and diſmal, but they are ee and 
„ diſarmed; the unerring dart is blunted and broken, 
© the priſon pulled down and raiſed. Our Lord is 


cc 


How glad ſhould I be to hear, that God is pleaſed 
to prolong thy life on earth, to declare theſe 
glorious truths, and teach us to improve them ! 
In this, your friends with you, and many more 
«© in every place, join, and make it our common 
6% petition to the Great Diſpoſer of all events. Uſe 
„every means you can for the recovery of your 
„health, for the ſake of your friends, among whom 
„is your faithful and affectionate 

6 J. Banker (4).“ 


Dr. Doddridge was ſo deeply affected with the 
friendſhip expreſſed in this letter, arid the divine con- 
ſolations which it adminiſtered, that there was reaſon 
to be apprehenſive that his tender frame would have 
ſank under the emotions of his gratitude and joy. 


3 The 


riſen, as the firſt-fruits of them that ſlept, — 


(4) Orton, uli 
ſupra, p. 2747 
259. Leiters, 
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© The health of Dr. Doddtidge continuing ſtill more and more to decline, he was ad- 
viſed, as the laſt reſort in ſo threatening a diſorder, to remove to a warmer climate for 
the Winter, Tt was propoſed that he ſhould go to Liſbon. In deliberating upon this 
ſcheme, his principal objeEtion to it was the great expence with which the execution 
of it would neceſſarily be attended, He doubted whether, with ſo very precarious a 
hope of its being beneficial to him, he ought to purſue the deſign ; when his family, 
which, in caſe of his deceaſe, would be but ſlenderly provided for, would be confider- 
ably injured by the voyage. It will,” ſays Mr. Orton, © I hope, appear to every 
© conſiderate reader, a glorious circumſtance in the Doctor's life, that it was ſacrificed 
ce to the generous, diſintereſted ſetvice of his Great Maſter, and benevolence to man- 
6 kind; that, with the advantage of a genius and qualifications equal to the higheſt 
% advancement in the Eſtabliſnment, and without being chargeable with want of ceco- 

nomy, he ſhould find himſelf under the painful neceſſity of preſerving the little 
remainder of his life, by an expence diſproportionate to the proviſion made for his 
family, dear to him as his own life.” There happened to be at Briſtol a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who had not been previouſly acquainted with Dr. Dod- 
dridge, but who behaved to him in the kindeſt and moſt reſpectful manner. In con- 
verſation with this gentleman, the Doctor undefignedly threw out a hint of the princi- 

al reaſon which cauſed him to demur about the voyage. The benevolent clergyman 
immediately ſeized the hint, and took an opportunity of expreſſing, before a lady of 
confiderable fortune, who was a Diffenter, his eſteem and reſpect for the Doctor, and 
the concern it gave him, that a perſon who did ſo much honour to Chriſtianity in gene- 
ral, and to his own denomination in particular, and who (as he was pleaſed to expreſs 
himſelf) “ if his conſcience had not prevented, might have been in one of the firſt 
6e dignities in their Church,” ſhould, on account of his circumſtances, be diſcouraged 
from taking a ſtep, on which perhaps his life depended. He added, that, in his opi- 
nion, it would be an everlaſting reproach upon the Diſſenters as a body, if thoſe who 
knew of his ſituation did not take ſome ſpeedy and vigorous meaſures to remove the 
difficulty. No ſooner had this gentleman given the hint, and ſet a handſome prece- 
dent, than it was chearfully purſued; and the generoſity of Dr. Doddridge's acquain- 
rance at Briſtol and in other places, fully equalled his wants and his wiſhes, Mr. Neal 
was particularly ative in the management of the affair, and had the pleaſure of in- 
forming the Doctor, that inſtead of felling what our author had in the funds, he 
ſhould be able, through the benevolence of friends, to add ſomething to it, after the 
expence of the voyage was defrayed. 

Whilſt Dr. Doddridge continued at Briſtol, and his journey was in proſpect, many 
other pleaſing circumſtances occurred, which tended to lighten his affliction. A ſer- 
vant, in particular, of the family where he lodged, offered . herſelf to attend him to 
Liſbon on very reaſonable terms; a propoſal which was the more ſeaſonable and accep- 
table, as infirm perſons, who deſigned the _ — uſually found it extremely 
difficult to procure ſuch attendance, even by large offers (r). Dr. Oliver was at no 
ſmall pains to prepare every thing for making the journey as comfortable as poſſible; 
and Mr. Warburton prevailed upon the ſecretary of the Poſt-Office to write to the 
captain of the packet-boat at Falmouth, to engage him to give Dr. Doddridge the 
beſt accommodations in his power (s), On the ſeventeenth. of September the Doctor 
left Briſtol, and after a fatiguing journey of ten days, occafioned partly by the badneſs 
of the ſeaſon and roads, and partly by his great weakneſs, he-arrived at Falmouth. 
There he was received in the kindeſt manner by Dr. Turner, the phyſician of the 
place, who generouſly entertained him in his houſe, and recommended him to the care 


cc 
«c 
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of his nephew, Dr. Cantley, at Liſbon. During Dr. Doddridge's journey and ſtay at 


Falmouth, his moſt painful and threatening ſymptoms had been ſuſpended ; but, on 
the night before he ſailed, they returned with greater violence then ever. Mrs. Dod- 
dridge, therefore, thought it neceflary to propole, that he ſhould either return home, 
or ſtay a while longer at Falmouth, Having, however, ſome hope from a change of 
climate, he gave this ſhort anſwer, © The dye is caſt, and I choole to go.” 

The propriety of Dr. Doddridge's voyage to Liſbon has by ſome perſons been 
doubted ; but in this undertaking he acted by the unanimous advice of the moſt com- 
petent judges. At Falmouth much civility was ſhewn him by ſeveral of the inhabitants 
of the place, to whom his friends had written for that purpoſe, and he parted from 
them with the utmoſt gratitude and tenderneſs. On Monday the thirtieth of Sep- 
rember he went on board the packet; and as the captain of it did not happen to go 
the voyage, the Doctor had the convenience of his cabin, which was no ſmall comfort 
and advantage to him in his weak condition. Upon the ſailing of the veſſel, the new 
ſcene which opened upon him, and the ſoft air and freſh breezes of the ſea, had the 
molt pleaſing effect on his ſpirits. The ſea ſickneſs was ſeverely felt by Mrs. Doddridge 
and the ſervant z but happily he himſelf did not ſuffer from it; ſo that he needed their 
attendance and aſſiſtance leſs than before, He generally fat, the greateſt part of the 
day, in an caſy chair, in the captain's cabbin; and his mind was admirably ſuſtained 
by delightful views of the Heavenly world. Such ſacred gratitude and joy appeared in 
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his countenande, as often brought to the remembrance of his lady the following lines 
in one of his hymns : | , | 7 


When Death o'er nature ſhall prevail, 
And all the powers of language fail, 

Joy thtough my ſwimming eyes ſhall break, 
And mean the thanks I cannot ſpeak. 


tn the Bay of Biſcay the veſſel was unhappily becalmed for fome days; and the weather 
proved ſo intenſely hot, that Dr. Doddridge's colliquative fweats returned, attended with 
a faintteſs that threatend his ſpeedy diſſolution. Providence, however, ſtill lengthened 
out the feeble thread of life. When the ſhip came tp the deſired haven, and was waiti 
for the uſual ceremonies of entrance, the fineneſs of the day, the ſoftneſs of the air, and 
the delightful proſpects by which he was ſurrounded, gave him a freſh flow of ſtrength 
and ſpitits: He ſtayed upon deck about two hours, and derived from it ſuch a ſenfible 
degree of refteſhment, as to raiſe even a flattering hope of his recovery, On Sunday the 
thirteenth of Octobet he landed at Liſbon. The next day he wrote to his aſſiſtant at 
Northampton, giving him a ſhort account of his voyage, of the magnificent appeat- 
ance which the city made from the fea, and of what he obſerved in paſſing through the 
ſtreets. After theritioting his great weakneſs and danger, he added, © Nevertheleſs, 
*© ] bleſs God, the moſt undiſtarbed ſerenity continues in my mind, and my ftrength 
© holds proportion to my day. I (till hope and truſt in God, and joyfully acquieſce 
* in all he may do with me When you fee my dear friends of the congregation, 
* inform them of my circumſtances, and aſſure them, that I chearfully ſubmit myſelf 
© to God. If | defire lite may be reſtored, it is chiefly that it may be employed in 
c ſerving Chriſt among them, and that I am enabled by faith to look upon death as 
«© an enemy that ſhall be deſtroyed, and can chearfully leave my dear Mrs, Doddridge 
« a widow in a ſtrange land, it ſuch be the appointment of our heavenly Father. I 
(% Orton, abi é hope I have done my duty, and the Lord do as ſeemeth good in his fight (f).“ 
ſupra, P. 29 — At Liſbon, Dr. Doddridge was kindly received and entertained at the houſe of 
"IE Mr. David King, an Engliſh merchant, whoſe mother was one of the Doctor's con- 
egation, and who had now an opportunity he could never have expected, but which 
be gladly embraced, of repaying the many ſervices that had been done for his relations 
at Northampton. In this worthy family our author found the moſt cordial friendſhip, 
and every accommodation that could tend to alleviate his diſorder. . Here he happened 
to meet with Dr. Watts's Treatiſe on the Happineſs of ſeparate Spirits, which, being 
a work entirely coincident with his own: ſentiments, delighted him in a peculiar man- 
ner. In reading this book, Dr. Watts's Hymns, and eſpecially the Scriptures, he em- 
ployed as much time as his ſtrenglh would admit. At Liſton he found a family re- 
lated to Mrs. Doddridge, as well as other kind friends, who, either from a knowledge 
of his character, or from having received voluntary letters of recommendation, ſhewed 
him all the civility in their power, and indeed ſeemed to ſtrive who ſhould moſt excel 
in diſplaying for him an affiduous and tender regard. From their company he derived 
pleaſure, though it was attended with the paintul circumſtance of his not being able 
to converſe with them as freely as he could have wiſhed to have done. The Rev. Mr. 
Williamſon in particular, then Chaplain to the Britiſh factory, frequently viſited him, 
with the temper and behaviour of the Gentleman, the Chriſtian, and the Divine. 
About a week after Dr. Doddridge's arrival, by the advice of his phyſician, 
Dr. Cantley, whorattended him without receiving the uſual fees, he was removed into 
the country, a few miles from Liſbon. This, however, was productive of no ad- 
vantage; for the rainy ſeaſon, which in that climate uſually ſets-in about the latter 
end of October, came on with ſuch uncommon violence, as not only to preclude any 
aſſiſtance from air and exerciſe, but to add greatly to his complaints. On the twenty- 
fourth of October he was ſeized with a colliquative diarrhea, which ſoon exhauſted 
his, little ſtrength. Nevertheleſs, during the ſucceeding night, which ſeemed the laſt 
of rational life, he preſerved the ſame calmneſs, vigour, and joy of mind, which he 
had felt and expreſſed through the whole of his illneſs. The only pain he had in 
the thought of dying, was the fear of that grief and diſtreſs which Mrs. Doddrid 
would ſuffer from his removal. To his children, his congregation, and his friends in 
general, he deſired to be remembered in the moſt affectionate manner; nor did he 
torget the family where he lodged, or his own ſervant, in the effuſions of his pious 
benevolence, Many devout ſentiments and aſpirations were uttered by him; but Mrs. 
Doddridge's heart was too much affected with his approaching change, to be able to 
recollect them diſtinctly. On the following day he lay in a gentle doſe, in which he 
continued till an hour before-his death, At the laſt ſtruggle he appeared reſtleſs, and 
fetched ſeveral deep fighs, ſoon after which he obtained his releaſe. This event took 
place on Saturday the twenty-ſixth of October, old ſtyle, about three o'clock in the 
264. 6 
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morning: and though he died in a foreign land, and in a certain ſenſe among ſtrangers, 
his deceaſe was embalmed with many tears. Not only the principal gentlemen of the 
factory, but even their ſervants, manifeſted a high ſenſe of Dr. Doddridge's worth, 
and of the greatneſs of the public loſs. A circumſtance which afforded much fatis- 
faction to Mrs. Doddridge, and her Liſbon friends, was, that the Doctor, in his laſt 
ſcenes, was not moleſted by the officious zeal of any of the prieſts of the Church of 
Rome. Agreeably to the defire which he had expreſſed before his death, his body 
was opened, when his lungs were found in ſo ulcerated a ſtate, that it appeared ſur- 
prifing to the phyſician that his ſpeaking and breathing had not been far more difficult 
and painful to him than in fact they were, even to the laſt. | 

Dr. Doddridge had frequently expreſſed a wiſh of being buried at his meeting- 
place at Northampton, where his children and ſo many of his congregation and friends 
were depoſited, However, during his illneſs, he ſpoke of this as a matter quite in- 
different to him; and, to avoid increaſing the diſtreſs of his afflicted conſort, was de- 
firous of being interred wherever he ſhould die. It was found, upon enquiry, that the 
removal of the body to England would occafion a very large expence, and therefore it 
was judged moſt prudent to decline it. Accordingly, his remains were conveyed to 
the burying-ground belonging to the Britiſh factory at Liſbon, with as much decency 
and reſpeC as circumſtances and the place would admit. The greater part of the 
_ gentlemen of the factory attended his funeral; and Mr. Williamſon, on the following 
Sunday, preached a ſermon, in which he gave him a high and honourable character, 
founded on what he had heard from many, of his worth, and on what he had himſelf 
ſeen, during the opportunities he had had of converfing with him (v). 

Though Dr. Doddridge's congregation had not the melancholy ſatisfaction of having 
him interred at his own meeting-houſe, they erected in it a handſome monument to 
his memory, and made a generous prefent to his widow after her return. The inſcrip- 
tion, which was drawn up by the Doctor's much eſteemed and ingenious friend, 
Gilbert Weſt, Eſq. was as follows : | 


To the memory of 
Paritiy DoppRI DGE, D. D. 
Twenty-one years Paſtor of this church, 
Director of a flouriſhing Academy 
And Author of many excellent Writings; 
By which 
His pious, benevolent, and indefatigable zeal 
To make men wiſe, good, and happy, 
Will far better be made known, 
And perpetuated much longer, 
Than by this obſcure and periſhable marble ; 
The humble monument, not of his praiſe, 
But of their eſteem, affection, and regret, 
Who knew him, loved him, and lament him; 
And who are deſirous of recording, 
In this inſcription, 
Their friendly but faithful teſtimony 
To the many amiable and Chriſtian virtues 
That adorned his more private character ; 
By which, though dead, he yet ſpeaketh, 
And, ftill preſent m remembrance, 
Forcibly, though ſilently, admonifheth 
His once-beloved and ever-grateful flock. 
He was born June 26, 1902, 
And died Oct. 26, 1751. 
Aged 50 (4). | 
The ſituation of Mrs. Doddridge, during the ſad ſcene through which ſhe paſſed, 
will juſtly be conſidered as peculiarly melancholy and affecting. She had accompanied 
her huſband to a foreign land, and had been witneſs to the painful event of his death. 
Through the goodneſs of God ſhe was enabled to preſerve fortitude and ſerenity in the 
midſt of her deep affliction. What the ſtate of her mind was, is finely repreſented in 
a letter which ſhe wrote to her children from Liſboa, a few days after the Doctor's 
deceaſe, and which has lately been printed, for the firſt time, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. It will be found below [E]. In her voyage homeward, and upon her 


return 

[E] It avill be found below. « thing to comfort you. And I hope God will 
| 6 Liſbon, Nov. 11, N. S. 1781. „enable me to fay ſomething that may alleviate 

Ny dear children, «© your deep diſtreſs, 1 went out in a fem depend- 


* How ſhall I addreſs you under this awful and © ence that, if Infinite Wiſdom was pleaſed to call 
** melanchuly Providence! I would fain ſay ſome- © me out to duties and trials as yet upknown, be 
Vol. V. 4 G « wou!d 
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return to her family, ſhe was I and ſupported beyond what could have been 
expected. By the circumſtance of Dr. Doddridge's dying abroad ſhe loſt a conſiderable 
annuity, which he had provided for her in caſe 5 and to which ſhe would 
otherwiſe have been entitled. To this conſequence of his voyage, ſhould he die abroad, 
the Doctor was totally a ſtranger; and it was happy for him that he was never 
acquainted with it, fince it muſt have lien with weight upon his ſpirits. The gene- 
roſity of his friends was active to compenſate for the Toſs which Mrs. Doddridge had 
ſuſtained, A ſubſcription was opened for her, chiefly in London, and, in a great mea- 


ſure, under the direction of Mr. Neal, whoſe kind offices to Dr. Doddridge's family 


were eminent and invariable. In a ſhort time a ſum was raiſed, which was more than 
equal to the forfeiture of the annuity. Beſides this, Mrs. Doddridge received ſeveral 
other handſome * which were ſent her as ſubſcriptions to the Family Expoſitor, 
from perſons of rank, both among the clergy and laity of the Eſtabliſhed Church. 
The manner in which theſe benefattions were communticated heightened their value. 
They were beſtowed with ſo much delicacy, and reflected ſuch high honour on Dr. 
Doddridge's memory, that ſhe retained a deep impreſſion of them to the lateſt hour of 
her life. Another inſtance of regard that was paid her, was, that the diſſenting mi- 
niſters in the neighbourhood of Northampton, and the pupils who had begun to preach, 
ſupplied the doctor's congregation, during his abſence, and for half a year after his 
deceaſe, that the ſalary might be continued to his family for that time (w). 


„% would grant me thoſe ſuperior aids of firength ** ſtep of this awful diſpenſation. It is his hand 
« that would ſupport and keep me from fainting ** that has put the bitter cup into ours. And what 
« under them; perſuaded that there was no diſtrels „ dues he now expect from us but a meek, humble, 
« or ſorrow, into which he could lead me, under ** entire ſubmiſſioa to his will! We know this is 
„ which his gracious and all-ſufficient arm could not „ our duty. Let us pray for thoſe aids of his Spirit, 
« ſupport me. He has not dilappointed me, nor „ which can only enable us to attain it. A father 
« {uffered the heart and eyes directed to him to fail.“ of the fatherleſs is God in his holy habitation, 
« God all- ſufficient, and my only hope,” is my As ſuch may your eyes be directed to him! He 
« motto: let it be yours. Such, indeed, have I *« will ſupport you, He will comfort you. And 
* found him; and ſuch, I verily believe, you will „ that he may, is not only my daily, but hourly 
&* find him too in this time of deep diſtreſs. „% prayer, 

« Oh ! my dear children, help me to praiſe him! We have never deſerved ſo great a good as 
% Such ſupports, ſuch conſolations, ſuch comforts „ that we have luſt, And let us remember, that 
* has he granted to the meaneſt of his creatures ** the beſt reſpect we can pay to his memory is to 
4% that my mind, at times, is held in perfect aſtoniſh= ** endeavour, as far as we can, to follow his example, 
© ment, and is ready to burſt into ſongs of praiſe ** to cultivate thoſe amiable qualities that rendered 
6 under its moſt exquiſite diſtreſs. & him fo juſtly dear to us, and fo greatly eſteemed 


« As to outward comforts, God has withheld no „ by the world. Particularly I would recommend 
«c 


«6 
«6 
66 


aſſiſtance, and all the ſupports, that the tendereſt “ him acting the part worthy the relation to ſo 
friendſhip was capable of affording me, and which „ amiable and excellerit a parent, whoſe memory, I 
I think my dear Northampton friends could not *©+ hope, will ever be valuable and ſacred to him and 
% have exceeded, Their prayers are not loſt, I doubt ** to us all! Under God, may he be a comfort to 
6 not but lam reaping the benefit ot chem, and hope ** me, and a ſupport to the family! Much depends 
© that you will do the ſame. & on him. His loſs I think peculiarly great. But 
Jam returned to good Mr. King's. Be good to * I know an all-ſufficient God can over-rule it as 
«© poor Mrs. King. It is a debt ot graticude I owe the means of the greateſt good to him. | 
tor the gieat obligations I am under to that worthy 4 It is impoſſible for me to tell you how ten- 
„family here, Such a ſolicitude of friendſhip was „ derly my heart feels for you all! how much I 
ſurely hardly ever known as I meet with here. long to be with you to comfort and aſſiſt you. 
I have the offers of friendſhip more than I can ** Indeed, you are the only inducements I now have 
emplcy; and it gives a real concern to many here * left to wiſh for life, that I may do what little is 
that they cannot find- out a way to ſerve me. Theſe in my power to form and guide your tender years. 
are great hunours conferred on the dear decealed, “ For this purpoſe I take all poſſible care of my 
and great comferts to me, It is impoſſible to ſay ** health. I eat, ſleep, and converle at times with 
how much theſe mercies are endeared to me, as ** a tolerable degree of chearfulneſs. You, my dears, 
coming in ſuch an immediate manner from the “ as the belt return you can make me, will do the 
Divine Hand. To his name be the praiſe and “ ſame, that I may not have ſorrow upon ſorrow. 
& glory of all! « The many kind friends you have around you, I 
And now, my dear children, what ſhall I ſay to “ am ſure, will not be wanting in giving you all the 
« you? Ours is no common loſs. I mourn the beſt ** aſſiſtance and comfort that is in their power. My 
„of huſbands and of friend, removed from this “ kindeſt ſalutations attend them all. 


; lace in about fourteen or 
„ bliſs and light, What a glory! What a mercy © twenty days. But the ſooneſt I can reach North- 
is it that Jam enabled with my thoughts to purſue ** 


„% him there! You have loſt the deareit and beſt of months time. 


parents, the guide of your youth! and whoſe us, though a mournful, yet a comfortable meeting! 

6 pleaſure it a have been to have introduced you * For your fakes I truſt my life will be ſpared. And, 
into life with great advantages. | «© | bleſs God, my mind is under no painful anxiety 

Our loſs is great indeed! But I really think “ as to the difficulties and dangers of the voyage. 

the loſs the public has ſuſtained is ſtill greater. The winds and the waves are in his hands, to 

But God can never want inſtruments to carry on © whom I refign myſelf, and all that is deareſt to me. 

«© his work. Yet, let us be thankful that God ever I know I ſhall have your prayers, and thoſe of 
gave us ſuch a friend; that he has continued him © my deareſt friends with you. 


« ſo long with us. Perhaps, if we had been to have + Farewell, my deareſt children! 
66 


** 


* 


May God be with you, and give 


I am your 
judged, we ſhould have thought that we nor the “ afflited, but moſt ſincere friend, and ever attec- 


world could never leſs have ſpared him than at ** tionate mother, 
« the preſent time. But I ſce the hand of Heaven, 


1% M. Dovpripce (5).“ 
„the appointment of his wiſe Providence, in every 


Dr. 


good thing from me, but has given me all the this to my dear P. May I have the joy to ſee | 


ampton will not be in leſs than fix wecks or two 
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Dr. Doddridge's funeral ſermon was preached by Mt. Orton, who was in every view 
the propereſt perſon for that ſervice. On what day it was delivered does not appear 
from the copy now lying before me. The text was, 1 Cor. xv. 54, and the words, 
Death is ſwallowed up in victory.“ In a ſhort time the diſcourſe was publiſhed, 
and had an extenſive circulation, under the title of © The Chriſtian's Triumph over 
„ Death.” It has fince been annexed to the three volumes of the Doctor's Sermons 
and religious Tracts. Mr. Orton did not enter largely into the character of his revered 

and beloved friend, having probably then formed the deſign of writing his life. 
Ihe Mules were not ſilent on Dr. Doddridge's deceaſe. A poem to his memory was 
publiſhed by a young gentleman, who, at the time of compoſing it, was a pupil at his 
academy. The author was Mr, Henry More, who afterwards ſettled in Devonſhire, of 
which county he is a native, and who is now a diſſenting miniſter at Leſkard in Corn- 
wall. By his friends he is known, not only to be an ingenious poet, but a ſound 


ſcholar, eſpecially in Biblical criticiſm, The following lines will afford an agreeable 
ſpecimen of the merit of the poem, 


Her bays each Science ſcatters on thy biet; 

Each ſocial Virtue drops the friendly tear. 
Beneath a mould'ring temple's awful ſhade, 
Among the ſolemn nodding ruins laid, 

Religion weeps; her boſom ſwelled with care 
Heaves the ſad ſigh, half yielding to deſpair ; 
But chearful Faith ſuſtains her drooping head, 
And whiſpers comfort to the fainting maid. 

But ah ! what power of language can expreſs 
The widow'd conſort's woe? What keen diſtreſs 
Tore all her heart-ſtrings, when thy trembling ſight 
Snatch'd a fond farewell glance, and clos'd in night? 
When the felt pulſe, that at her touch before 
Beat with a fuller tide, now throbbed no more ? 
In foreign lands, abandon'd, and alone, 

She heard a darling huſband's parting groan : 
No children there receiy'd his laſt command, 
Wept round the couch and kiſs'd his dying hand: 
No ſad domeſtic bore the ſable bier; 

No mournful pupil pour'd the tender tear : 

No ſoothing friend to miniſter relief, 

And, by dividing, mitigate her grief : 

She ſolitary brooded o'er her care, 

Her only refuge placed in Heav'n and prayer, 
And when, her native country to regain, 

She meaſured back the wide-extended main, 
As the fleet veſſel flew before the wind, 

How many a melting look ſhe turn'd behind! 
How, till in undiſtinguiſh'd vapour loſt, 

Caught each faint glance of the receding coaſt, 
Where now, for ever from her eyes remov'd, 
Lie the bleſt relics of the man ſhe lov'd ! 

That dear ſad fight ſhe never more muſt view, 
Her longing eyes have look'd their laſt adieu: 
That dear ſad ſight ſhe wiſhes now in vain, 
While ocean rolls unnumber'd waves between: 


Dr. Doddridge was not handſome in his perſon. In ſtature he was ſomewhat above 
the middle ſize, with a loop in his ſhoulders, and he was very thin and ſlender. But 
when he was engaged in converſation, or employed in the pulpit, there was a remark- 
able ſprightlineſfs and vivacity in his countenance and manner, which commanded a 


general attention (x). Mrs. Doddridge ſurvived her huſband nearly forty years; all (x) Onon, ubi 
which time ſhe exhibited an eminent pattern of the Chriſtian virtues. She departed this pra, P. 39:- 


life at Tewkeſbury, in Glouceſterſhire, where ſhe had long reſided. The Doctor left 
four children ; one ſon, and three daughters. Philip, the ſon, was brought up to the 
law, and ſettled as an attorney at Tewkesbury, where he died ſeveral years ago. The 
eldeſt daughter married Mr. Humphreys, an attorney of the ſame place. She and her 
two fiſters, who are fingle, are ſtill living, 

It was a happy circumſtance, that, at the time of Dr. Doddridge's illneſs and deceaſe, 
he had for his aſſiſtant in the Academy Mr. Samuel Clark, the fon of his friend Dr. 
Clark. In this gentleman were united wiſdom, knowledge, and an uncommon equa- 
nimity and ſteadineſs of temper. Indeed, though very young, he was well CIO to 
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have been choſen to ſucceed Dr. Doddridge in the office of principal tutor; but this 
his modeſty would not have permitted; and, upon the whole, it was undoubtedly 
proper that a man of more advanced life ſhould be appointed. The perſon. elected by 

r. Coward's truſtees, and who had been recommended by Dr. Doddridge in his will, 


was the Rev. Mr, (afterwards Dr.) Caleb Aſhworth, of Daventry, to which place the 


academy was removed in the Autumn of 1752. Dr, Aſhworth diſcharged the duties of 
the truſt with great fidelity and diligence, and with an ability that increaſed as he 
proceeded in his employment, Mr. Clark continued as his aſſiſtant for ſeveral years; 
and, in ſo doing, contributed, in no ſmall degree, to the uſefulneſs and ſucceſs of the 
inſtitution. Whilſt he was at Daventry he preached and publiſhed a ſermon on oc- 
caſion of the earthquake at Liſbon. He afterwards ſettled at the Old Meeting at Bir- 
mingham, where he was highly and juſtly reſpected and eſteemed, not only by his own 
congregation, but by all who knew him. On Sunday the third of December, 1769, 
he was unhappily killed, in the prime of his days, by a fall from his horſe, as he was 
ſetting out to preach in the neighbourhood, The funeral diſcourfe for him was delivered 
and printed by his friend Dr. Aſhworth, under the title of“ The Regards a Chriſlian 
«© Congregation owe to their deceaſed Miniſters, repreſented and urged,” 

Of the writings of Dr, Doddridge, which were publiſhed in his life-time, we have 
already taken notice. With regard to his grand work, the Family Expoſitor, three 
volumes were ſtill to make their appearance. Happily he had finiſhed the whole of 
the copy, in ſhort hand, a few ſlight notes towards the concluſion excepted ; and the 
larger part had been tranſcribed tor the preſs. This was the caſe with all the fourth 
volume, the preface to which had been written by our author, In 1754 that volume 
was publiſhed, containing St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, and his firſt and ſecond 
Epiſtles to the Corinthians, © As far as I know myſelf,” ſays the Doctor, I have no 
« favourite hypotheſis to ſerve, nor a fondneſs for any unſcriptural phraſes ; in which 
&«& ſo many have, on one fide, and on the other, made the very being of orthodoxy to 

conſiſt, I have been diſpoſed to let Scripture carry me along with it, wherever it 
naturally leads, rather than reſolve it ſhould follow me. Inſtead of labouring to 
eſtabliſh any human ſyſtem, which bas always, I fear, a leaven of imperfection at- 
tending it, I have endeavoured to keep controverſy as much out of ſight as poſſible, 
and to repreſent what I verily believe to be the Scripture doctrine, in as ſimple a 
« manner as I could, and divefted of thoſe particular expreſſions, which ſome, who 
«© perhaps are not averſe to the main doctrine itſelf, are ready to riſe up againſt.” One 
rule of interpretation laid down by Dr. Doddridge was, when the text and context 
will bear two meanings, to prefer that which gives the nobleſt and moſt extenſive 
ſenſe, and might make the paſſage in queſtion moſt univerſally uſeful. Plauſible, 
however, as this rule may appear, there is danger, unleſs it be exerciſed with peculiar 
judgment, of its being occaſionally productive of error. In fact, the buſineſs of a 
commentator on Scripture is to find out the ſingle original figvification of the language 


uſed by the ſacred writers, and nat to indulge his imagination in giving a ſcope to words 
beyond what was at firſt ſpecifitally intended, 


In the beginning of the year 1755, Mr. Orton publiſhed a Collection of Dr. Dod- 
dridge's Hymns. Few of the Doctor's works bave been more generally acceptable, 
the ſixth edition of them having appeared in 1788. Indeed, they are, upon the whole 
well calculated to anſwer the purpofes of Chriſtian devotion; and, being all of them 
founded upon particular texts of Scripture, cannot fail of being uſeful to miniſters who 
preach on the ſame texts. With reſpec to poetical merit, if they cannot be placed in a 
high rank, they have enough of it for the immediate view which they were intended to 
anſwer. As the author had not ſo good an ear as Dr. Watts, his numbers are not 
equally flowing and harmonious. It may be mentioned to his praiſe, that he has not in- 
dulged to the extravagancies which Dr. Watts has fallen into, eſpecially in the firſt 
book of his hymns. I obſerye with pleaſure, that Dr. Doddridge has not taken a ſingle 
ſubje& from the Canticles. | : 

The two remaining volumes of the Family Expoſitor, being the fifth and ſixth, were 
publiſhed by Mr. Orton in 1756. From the editor's advertiſement it appears, that 
Dr. Doddridge had himſelf tranſcribed for the preſs che paraphraſe, improvememts, 
and notes, of the fourth and fifth volumes, and the paraphraſe and improvements 


of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, and the two firſt Epiſtles of St. John. The notes on 


theſe three Epiltles, together with the paraphraſe, improvements, and notes, on the 
remaining 8 and the © Revelation,“ were carefully tranſcribed either by Mr. 
Orton himſelf, or by ſome of the Dactor's pupils, and the tranſcript was compared 
ſeveral times with the ſhort-hayd copy. An accident which, during the author's life, 
happened to part of the, original manuſcript, deferves to be recorded. In June 1750, 
a fire broke out in his ſtudy, occaſioned by a wax candle's being left on his writing-defk, 


and conſumed many of his papers, and, in particular, part of one volume of the ſhort- 


hand copy of the Family Expoſitor. The light of the fire being, however, providen- 
tially diſcovered by an oppolite neighbour, who gave an immediate alarm, it was 


3 | ſpeedily , 
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ſpeedily extinguiſhed. When the Doctor was informed of the accident, he ſeemed moſt 

anxious about the preſervation of this manuſcript ; and, when the flames were quenched, 
it appeared, to his great joy and ſurpriſe, that only that part of the volume which had 
been tranſcribed was deſtroyed; that the tranſcript lay in another place out of danger; 

and that all the untranſcribed pages were perfectly legible, the edges of them only 

being finged. “ Being an eye-witneſs,” ſays Mr. Orton, “of the danger and deliver- 
« ance, | record this account of it, —chiefly as it ſeems to denote a particular care of 
« Providence in preſerving this work, and a favourable omen, that God intends it for 

« extenſive and laſting uſefulneſs.” Thoſe who may not carry their reflections ſo far 

as Mr. Orton has done, will ſympathize with Dr. Doddridge in the pleaſure which 

he received in having his manuſcript preſerved. 

Of all our author's writings, the Family Expoſitor is the moſt important and valuable. 

It is the work in which he took the greareſt pains, and on which his literary reputation 

principally depends. Many of his notes diſplay a ſagacious and judicious ſpirit of eri- 
ticiſm; and the practical reflections are of general utility. How well the work has 

been received by the learned and pious world, is apparent from the continued demand 

for it down to the preſent time; nor is its popularity likely to decreaſe. It is the ſeventh 

edition which is now called for by the public; not to mention the ſeparate impreſſions 
of it that have appeared in Scotland and Ireland. In paſſing a juſt encomium on the 
Family Expoſitor, it will not be underſtood that there is any defign of aſſerting that it 
is a performance which is totally exempt from imperfections and errors. Such is not 
the character of the beſt human productions. Diverſities of ſentiment will occur with 
regard to Dr. Doddridge's interpretations of particular paſſages, and his criticiſms 
upon them. Perhaps likewiſe, in ſome inſtances, his paraphraſes may be deemed rather 
too redundant. But no obſervations of this Kind are inconſiſtent with allowing to the 
work the praile of its contributing, in a high degree, to Chriſtian inſtruction and im- 
provement. The proper inference to be drawn from any miſtakes into which the moſt 
ſucceſsful elucidations of the Scriptures have fallen, is, not to depreciate their general 
merit, but to avoid placing an undue confidence on their authority. While we thank- 
fully derive from them the aſſiſtance they are capable of affording us in our enquiries 
into the meaning of the ſacred oracles, we ſhould freely examine, and impartially judge 
for ourſelves. ; 

Dr. Doddridge thought it would contribute to the uſefulneſs of his expoſition, to 
digeſt the hiſtory of the four Evangeliſts into one continued ſeries, or, in other words, 
to throw it into the order of an harmony. If ſuch an harmony could be effectually and 
deciſively aſcertained, each ſtory and diſcourſe would be exhibited with all its concurrent 
circumſtances, as recorded by the ſacred penmen ; frequent repetitions would be pre- 
vented ; and a multicude of ſeeming oppoſitions be ſo evidently reconciled as to ſuperſede 
many objections. Theſe undoubredly are deſirable objects, and the attainment of them 
is worthy of being ſought for. We are indebted to the exertions of thoſe gentlemen 
who have laboured in this field of theological literature. Where they have not ſuffis 
ciently ſucceeded in the main point, they have, by their reſearches, been enabled to 
throw a new and beautiful light on many paſſages of the evangelical hiſtorians. That 
there is no ſmall difficulty in the general ſubject, is manifeſt from the various ſyſtems 
that have been formed upon it by the ableſt ſcholars, and the moſt judicious critics. 

One part of Dr. Doddridge's Family Expoſitor, which muſt have coſt him uncommon 
Pains, was his having every where interwoven the text with the paraphraſe, and care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed the former from the latter by the italic character. By this method 
it is impoſhble to read the paraphraſe without the text ; and every one may immediately 
ſee, not only the particular clauſe to which any explication anſwers, but alſo what are 
the words of the original, and what merely the ſenſe of the commentator. Nor. was 
our author content with barely inſerting the old tranſlation, but gave an entire new 
verſion of the whole Teſtament, the merit and uſefulneſs of which will in many reſpects 


in 1765, in two volumes, 12mo, with ſome alterations and improvements by the 
editor, together with an introduction, and a number of very ſhort notes. | | 
The laſt work of Dr. Doddridge which was given to the public, was his Courſe of 
Lectures on the principal Subjects of Pneumatology, Ethics, and Divinity; with 
© References to the moſt conſiderable Authors on each Subject.“ Of the nature and 
value of theſe Lectures, which appeared in 1763, in one volume, quarto, I have already 
ſpoken. As another edition may probably ſoon be demanded, it may not be amiſs to 
ſuggeſt, that it would be extremely uſeful to enlarge the liſt of references, by introducing 
the names and productions of thoſe writers who have treated upon the ſeveral matters 
in queſtion ſince the Doctor's deceaſe. To a perſon converſant in the hiſtory of con- 
troverſies this would be no very difficult taſk z and it might, in particular, eaſily be 
executed by any gentleman who, as a tutor, has made uſe of the LeQures as a text-book, 
and who conſequently has been in the habit of referring to ſucceeding authors, | 
Vol. V. 4 H . If 


be acknowledged. This tranſlation was extracted from the paraphraſe, and publiſhed 
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If Providence had continued Dr. Doddridge's life, he would undoubtedly have 
endeavoured to extend his uſefulneſs by many other publications. He intended to print 
a ſermon tq children, and ſome ſacramental meditations. A conſiderable progreſs had 
been made by him in a * Diſſertation on the Jewiſh Proſelytes, the deſign of which 
was to defend that opinion concerning them which he mentions in ſome of his notes 


upon the Acts of the Apoſtles. Another work, which: he had nearly completed, and 
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in which he diſplayed his critical knowledge of the Hebrew language, was a new 
Tranſlation of the minor Prophets. Neither the Diſſertation on the Jewiſh Proſelytes, 
nor the Tranſlation of the minor Prophets, were thought to be left in a ſufficient late 
of perfection to be given to the world ()). The loſs with regard to the laſt of theſe 
objects is the leſs to be regretted, as the buſineſs hath ſince been executed with ſo much 
2 3 and learning by the excellent Biſhop Newcome, 

pon. Dr. Doddridge's works in general it would be eaſy to produce a variety of 
encomiums. The applauſes he received were numerous ; and what added to their value 


was, that they came from men by whom it was an honour to be applauded. Nor was it 


by the learned among the Diffenters only that his abilities and writings were held in 
high eſtimation, but by many illuſtrious ornaments of the Church of England. This 
is abundantly apparent from the collection of letters lately publiſhed. - There will be found, 
together with the praiſes of a Barker, a Miles, a Neal, a Leland, and a Lardner, thoſe of 
a Coſtard, a Warburton, an Oliver, a Newton, a Secker, an Ayſcough, a Grey, a Hunt, 
a Gilbert Weſt, a Maddox, a Sherlock, a Hildeſley, a Ducheſs of Somerſet, and a Lord 
Lyttelton. © I have read,” ſays Biſhop Secker, “your works with great ſatisfaction, and, 
© I hope, ſome benefit; and both rejoice and wonder that, in the midſt of your other 
* occupations, you continue able, as | pray God you long may, to oblige your fellow Chri(- 
* tians ſo often and ſo highly from the preſs. Indeed it muſt and ought to be owned in 
general, that the Diſſenters have done excellently of late years in the ſervice of Chriſ- 
* tianity 3 and I hope our common welfare will make us chiefly attentive to our common 


© intereſt, and unite us in a cloſer alliance.” By the way, the Biſhop, in the ſame 


letter, has gently and properly rebuked Dr. Doddridge for the extravagantly compli- 
mental ſtrain of his epiſtles. I return you many thanks for your favourable opinion 
both of my ſermon and its author, though expreſſed in a manner which you would 
* have forborn, if you had known me better. Plain men ſhould be treated in a plain 
% way: and nobody ſhould have things ſaid to him which he doth not deſerve ; and 
© ought not to hear if he did. Let us all endeavour to do what good we can; and 
* pive thoſe who ſeem to endeavour it faithfully, the comfort of knowing we think they 
do; but never tempt one another to forget we are unprofitable ſervants (z).“ 

The reception which Dr. Doddridge's writings met with abroad deſerves to be ſpeci- 
fically noticed. It appears that the moſt conſiderable of them have been tranſlated into 
foreign languages. His Sermons on Regeneration, Salvation by Grace, on the Power 
and Grace of Chriſt, and his Letter on Family Prayer, have been publiſhed in the 
Dutch tongue. The Memoirs of Colonel Gardiner have appeared in the Dutch, French, 


and German languages; and the Riſe and Progreſs of Religion in the ſame languages, 


to which may be added the Daniſh. It is obſervable, that the tranſlation of the laſt 
work into French was undertaken by the particular encouragement of the late Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, and a number of the gentry in Holland. A Proteſtant Prince 
of the Empire promiſed to recommend it to thoſe about him; and it was ſubſcribed for 
by many perſons of quality and rich citizens in Germany and Switzerland. Some 
learned men undertook to tranſlate the former volumes of the Family Expoſitor into 
German ; but the publication of it was oppoſed by ſeveral of the Lutheran clergy, 
from an apprehenſion that Dr. Doddridge's interpretation of particular paſſages, and his 
reflections upon them, might not agree with their eſtabliſhed principles, or form of 
Church government. To remove their terrors, the perſons concerned in the tranſlation 
firſt publiſhed the Sermons on Regeneration in that language ; the candour and mode- 
ration of which had ſuch an effe& in quieting the oppoſition that the other work was 

completed (a).” | 
Such wi. the eſtimation in which Dr. Doddridge's writings have been held, and con- 
tinue to be held, both at home and abroad. It does not, however, hence follow, that 
his moſt fincere admirers will - think themſelves obliged to concur with him in every 
ſentiment and every expreſſion. Many judicious perſons have wiſhed that his devotional 
treatiſes had been more accommodated to univerſal uſe, by a leſs Calviniſtical turn of 
opinion and language. I reckon it one unhappineſs,” ſays Mr. Jones of Welwyn, 
* of this excellent man (my much reſpected friend) that, having early imbibed the no- 
« tions of ſome particular ſyſtems, he could not diſlodge them out of his mind in his 
« age of riper judgment. This hath been obſerved by others.” Mr. Jones adds, that 
the Doctor's parts were uncommon, his learning great, his moderation equally fo, and 
his life and conduct truly Chriſtian (6). Upon the whole, whatever diverſity of judg- 
ment may be formed on different points, the grand end which Dr. Doddridge had in 
4 view, 
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view, and the generally ufeful tendency of his works, cannot be denied. In every 
thing which he wrote, his aim was to promote the great purpoſes of practical religion. 

The narrative which has now been given of Dr. Doddridge's life, has diſplayed the 
principal circumſtances that illuſtrate his temper and conduct. Nevertheleſs, I cannot 
diſmiſs the ſubject without entering into a general view of his character. This 
Jam induced to do, partly as it will afford me an opportunity. of mentioning ſome things 
not hitherto noticed, and partly becauſe I have the felicity, in the preſent caſe, of 
writing from an intimate perſonal knowledge; which is a ſatisfaction that has not fre- 
quently occurred in the numerous lives I have had occaſion to lay before the public. 
The view which 1 ſhall take of our author will be of his intellectual, and of his religious 
and moral qualities. | 
I do not know that genius can be aſcribed to Dr. Doddridge, taking that word in 
its higheſt ſignification, as employing either a great inventive faculty in ſcience, or that 
boldneſs of imagination which is productive of original imagery and combinations. In 
a lower.and more popular ſenſe of the term, he might be ſaid to have been a man of 
genius; for he had a quick conception and a lively fancy. He had a comprehenſion of 
mind that enabled him to proceed with celerity and vigour in the acquiſition of know- 
ledge; and that activity of his mental frame, which put it into his power to learn much 
in a little time, was happily accompanied with an invincible reſolution and perſeverance 
in the proſecution of his ſtudies. In conſequence of his uncommon application, he 
might even with moderate abilities have laid up a large ſtock of various learning ; and 
therefore it is not ſurpriſing that this ſhould be the caſe with him, when it is conſidered 
that he was endued with a quickneſs of apprehenſion, and a remarkable ſtrength of 
memory. So extenſive was his acquaintance with books, that there were few on the 
general ſubjects of literature which he had not peruſed with attention; and he could 
retain and eaſily recolle& what in them was molt worthy to be remembered. Of ancient 
knowledge he had a conſiderable ſtore. With regard to the learned languages, if he 
could not be called a profound linguiſt, he was ſufficiently verſed in them to read the 
moſt yaluable pieces of antiquity with taſte and pleaſure. This is apparent from his 
paraphraſe and notes on the New Teſtament, in which he has frequently illuſtrated 
the force and beauty of the originals with great judgment, and in the true ſpirit of 
criticiſm (c). 

Dr. Doddridge was well acquainted with the Greek philoſophers and orators, among 
the laſt of whom he was particularly devoted to Demoſthenes. To the poets of Greece 
he was far from being a ſtranger ; but he was not, I think, deeply converſant with its 
tragedians, I remember, while I reſided with him, his having read Pindar with much 
admiration. With the Latin claſſics he was largely acquainted. As became a divine 
and a theological tutor, he diligently ſtudied the ancient fathers, elpecially of the three 
firſt centuries. He paid particular regard to the apologiſts for Chriſtianity, and was a 
great maſter of Origen and Euſebius. Beyond the fourth century his knowledge of 
this ſpecies of literature did not, I believe, widely extend, though it did not wholly ſtop 
there, With eccleſiaſtical hiſtory he had a large acquaintance, and civil hiſtory en- 
gaged no ſmall degree of his attention. To this he applied not only to enrich his 
memory with facts, but to make ſuch reflections upon them, as tended either to promote 
his inſight into human nature, to exemplify the interpolitions of Providence, or to ex- 
Plain and illuſtrate the Sacred Writings. | 

Though Dr. Doddridge's diſpolition rather led him to cultivate the more polite 
than the abſtruſer parts of ſcience, he was far from being a ſtranger to mathematical 
and philoſophical ſtudies. The ſyſtem of Algebra which he read to his pupils was of 
his own compoſition. But the favourite object of his application, and that in which 
his principal excellency lay, was divinity, taking that word in its largeſt ſenſe. Whart- 
ever could tend to ſtrengthen the proofs of natural or revealed religion, to aſſiſt our 
conceptions of the divine nature, or enable us more perfectly to underſtand the doctrines 
and diſcoveries of Scripture, he thought deſerving of the moſt attentive regard. To 
the evidences of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelation he had paid uncommon attention, 
and how complete a maſter he was of the ſubject is apparent from his Lectures. Perhaps 
there were few men who had more carefully ſtudied the different ſyſtems of theology, 
or who could point out their ſeveral defects with greater accuracy and judgment, 
While he was not one of thoſe who affect to treat with contempt the labours of the 
wiſe and the learned who have gone before them, but was always ready to receive what- 
ever light they could afford him, nevertheleſs, without a flaviſh regard to human 
ſchemes, he took the ſacred oracles for his guide, and always referred to them for the 
proofs of the doctrinal ſentiments which he maintained. Upon the whole, I entirely 
agree with Mr. Orton, that, though others might exceed him in their acquaintance 
with antiquity, or their {kill in the languages, he was ſurpaſſed by few in the extent of 
his 2d ( and in the variety of uſeful and important knowledge of which he was 


poſſeſſed ( 


0 Orton, ubi 
upra, p. 105 
197. 


(4) Ibid, 


W ith p. 107-10. 
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With theſe ſtores of information, it was a great advantage to Dr. Doddridge that he 
had an uncommon facility of ſpeaking and of writing. He uſed to deſcant, in his 
Lectures, on the ſubjects treated of with ſurpriſing perſpicuity and freedom; and the 
ſame perſpicuity and freedom attended him when he took the pen in hand. This was 


owing to the orderly diſpoſition in which things lay in his mind. As his own ideas on 


the points he had ſtudied were clear and diſtin, ſo his method of arranging 
his thoughts was uncommonly juſt and natural. There are, perhaps, few diſcourſes 
in our language which excel thoſe which were uſually delivered by our author, either 
in the accuracy of the diviſions, or the adaptation of the ſentiments to the ſubject dif 
cuſſed. According to the faſhion that new prevails, he may poſhbly be * to 
have ſometimes laid down and recapitulated his ſcheme in too formal a manner. But, if 
he rather exceeded in this reſpect, his error had the advantage of. aſſiſting the memory, 
and contributing to the inſtruction of his hearers and readers. 

Though Dr. Doddridge's invincible perſeverance in ſtudy has already been men- 
tioned, _ I am defirous of enlarging a little farther upon it. Literary diligence is a 
matter which | have always earneſtly wiſhed to preſs on every young man of liberal 


education with whom I have had acquaintance. When accompanied with original 


genius, it is the parent of all that is great and valuable in ſcience; and where there is 
not much of original genius, provided there be a tolerable capacity, it is endued with 
the power of producing valuable attainments, and of rendering eminent ſervices to 


the learned world. Of this diligence Dr. Doddridge was a ſtriking example. The 


ſmalleſt portions of time were precious to him; and he was eager to ſeize every mo- 
ment, even while he was waiting for dinner, company, or his pupils aſſembling toge- 
ther, that he might make ſome advance in any work in which he was engaged. So 
ſolicitous was he for continual improvement, that one of his ſtudents generally read 
to him when he was ſhaving and drefling. This was a benefit to the pupils, as he 
took occafion to inſtruct them, by remarking on their manner of reading, and pointin 

out the excellencies and defects, either in ſentiment or language, of the book before 
them. When he was upon a journey, or on occafional viſits to his friends, where he 


| ſpent the night, he took his papers with him, and employed at leaſt part of the morn- 


(e) Orton, ubi 
ſupra, p. 143, 
144+ 


(D Letters, ubi 
ſupra, p. 390, 
391. 


ing in carrying on ſome one or other of his important deſigns. From the time that he 
began to write his Family Expoſitor, ſomething was done every day in it towards pre- 
paring it for the preſs. To all this it may be added, that his employments as an 
author and a tutor never obſtructed his moſt abundant labours as a miniſter and a 
aſtor, 

2 But what places Dr. Doddridge's diligence in a ſtill more conſpicuous point of view, 
is the extent of his correſpondence. This alone would have been almoſt ſufficient to 
have employed the whole time of an ordinary perſon. Beſides his correſpondence 
with the parents and guardians of his pupils, he had a number of letters to write, in 
anſwer to queſtions of moment which were propoſed to him by his brethren, and efj-e- 
cially by thoſe who had ſtudied under him. Theſe laſt naturally applied to him for 
advice and direction, under the various difficulties which occurred to them in their 
reſpective ſituations. Many were the congregations that had recourſe to him for mini- 
ſters, or upon other accounts. His judgment, likewiſe, was frequently defired by 
learned men concerning critical queſtions, or works which they were preparing for the 
prev; and his own publications gave occaſion for enquiries of this nature, Several 
oreign gentlemen and divines, who had heard of his character, and peruſed his writ- 
ings, ſought his epiſtolary acquaintance; and to correſpond with them in Latin or 
French, was an object that demanded particular attention. It is, indeed, ſurpriſing to 
find how many hundred letters were received and anſwered by him in the ſpace of a 
ſingle year (e). 

A very honourable part of Dr. Doddridge's correſpondence was that which he 
maintained with ſome of the brighteſt ornaments, both among the clergy and laity of the 
Eftabliſhed Church. This is apparent from the Collection of Letters lately publiſhed. 
We there ſee how much he was efteemed, and how highly he was thought of, by 
the firſt religious and literary characters of the age. In the collection referred to, the 
letters of Warburton make a diſtinguiſhed figure, and ſhew that great man in a new 
and very amiable light. They diſplay not only his learning, but the piety, benevo- 
lence, and goodneſs of his mind. The ſeverity, or rather the arrogance, with which 
he treated his literary antagoniſts muſt undoubtedly have afforded too juſt cauſe for 
leaving an unfavourable impreſſion of him in the eſtimation of the world. But in 
private life he appears in a far more agreeable point of view. The only time I had 
ever the honour of being in his company, which was an hour and a half in his own 
ſtudy, I found him remarkably condeſcending in his manner, and admirably in- 
ſtructive and entertaining in his converſation. | 

Dr. Doddridge's correſpondence was, I think, in ſome inſtances carried to an ex- 
tent that might have been ſpared; and it is now certain that his friend Mr. Neal was 
ſo far of the ſame opinion, as to give him a gentle rebuke upon the ſubject 2 f ). 
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There were people, whoſe good intentions were ſuperior to their wiſdom, and who 

bad very little valuable to communicate, that wete proud of writing letters te him, 

and of receiving his anſwers; and ſuch was the eafineſs of his diſpoſition, that he 

was more profuſe in his returns to their kind affections, than convenience or even a 
regard to his health would admit. Sometimes he lightened his burden, by making 

uſe of the pen of his pupils, to whom he dictated his letters, while he himſelf went 

on with his Family Expoſitor, or any other work in which he was employed. I was 

not unfrequently either his amanuenſis on theſe occaſions, or read to him while he 
anſwered his correſpondents. | 

am next to take a ſurvey of Dr. Doddridge in his religious and moral character. 

And here the prime and leading feature of his ſoul was that of devotion. This was 

the pervading principle of his actions, whether private or public. What Dr. John- 

ſon has obſerved with regard to Dr. Warts, that as piety predominated in his mind, it 

was diffuſed over his works; and that whatever he took in hand was, by his inceſſant 
ſolicitude for fouls, converted to theology (g), may, with equal propriety, be applied (x) Johnſon's 
to Dr. Doddridge. The greateſt pains were taken by him to keep up an habitual Fass, dl. 1v. 
ſenſe of the Supreme Being; to maintain and increaſe the ardour of religion in his p. 280. 
heart ; and to furniſh himſelf, by devout exerciſes, for the important labours of his 
ſtation. Nor was it to his ſecret retirements that his piety was limited: it was mani- 
feſted in every part of the day, and appeared in his uſual intercourſe with men. In 

the little vacancies of time which occur to the buſieſt of mankind, he was frequently 
lifting up his foul to Gop. When he lectured on philoſophy, hiſtory, anatomy, or 
other ſubjects not immediately theological, he would endeayour to graft ſome religious 
inſtructions upon them, that he might raiſe the minds of his pupils to devotion, 

as well as to knowledge; and in his viſits to his people the Chriſtian friend and miniſ- 


ter were united (). | 3) Orton, ub 
Dr. Doddridge entertained a high idea of the efficacy of prayer (i). It is a point 2. p. 260, 


upon which I would ſpeak with great humility and deference ; but I cannot avoid think- GY Ibid. La: 
ing that, in this reſpect, he carried his ſentiments ſomewhat farther than reaſon and 
truth will warrant, Of the importance of prayer, as a natural and juſt tribute to the 
Deity, as an admirable method of cheriſhing the virtues of the religious life, and as 
connected with the divine approbation and favour, no one, I truſt, can be more truly 
ſenſible than myſelf. My views of the matter have lately been ſo fully diſplayed, that 
they cannot be liable to any miſconſtruction (4). Bur till. I am obliged to obſerve, (ö) Sermons on 
that Dr. Doddridge did not, in my apprehenſion, ſufficiently limit his notions of the 4s, Seren 
efficacy of prayer. He appeared to alcribe to it ſuch an immediate influence upon the the Set 
Supreme Mind, and to expect from it ſuch interpoſitions, as are ſcarcely conſiſtent 
with the regular order of Providence, and the ſtated courſe of events in the world. If, 
however, he erred upon this head, he has erred with many wiſe and good men who 
have gone. before him, and by whom he has been ſucceeded. Perhaps Dr. Price and 
Dr. Ogden may be added to the number. 
The piety of Dr. Doddridge was accompanied with the warmeſt benevolence to his 
fellow-creatures. No one could more ſtrongly feel that the love of God was to be 
united with love to man, Nor was this a principle that reſted in kind wiſhes and 
pathetic feelings for the happineſs of others, but was manifeſted in rhe moſt active 
exertions for their welfare. No ſcheme of doing good was ever propoſed to him into 
which he did not enter with ardour. This was apparent from many circumſtances that 
might copiouſly be enlarged upon, did it comport with my preſent purpoſe. His 
Sermon for the benefit of the County Hoſpital at Northampton has been ſpoken of 
before; and it may here be added, that he not only contributed generouſly to that hoſ- 
pital, but ſpent much time in ripening the deſign. He often reflected, with great 
latisfaction, on the pains he had taken to eſtabliſh this charity, and on the good effects 
which it had produced, both in relieving many objects of diſtreſs, and in promoting a 
ſocial and catholic ſpirit among perſons of different parties and perſuaſions. It was at 
his own expence that he printed and diſtributed his Friendly Letter to the Private 
&« Soldiers of a Regiment of Foot.” During the Rebellion of 1745, he was remarkably 
zealous in the cauſe of his king and his country, and contributed to the railing of a 
regiment under the command of the Earl of Halifax, by bis own liberality, as well as 
by his influence over others. In the caſe cf a poor Iriſhman, whom he thought to be 
unjuſtly condemned for murder, he exerted himſelf in a very extraordinary manner, 
though without ſucceſs. But the generoſity of his mind was the moſt diſplayed when 
any ſchemes for propagating religion, and for ſpreading the goſpel among thoſe who 
were {ſtrangers to it, were propoſed. In every thing of this kind he was always ready 
to take the lead, and was ardent in endeavouring to inſpire his friends with the ſame 
ſpirit (J). 1) Orton, ubi 
No one could be more amiable than Dr. Doddridge was in his private virtues and 18. P57 
manners. It would be needleſs to enlarge on the tenderneſs of his affections as a huſ- 
0 Vol. V. 4 1 band, 
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band, a father, and a relation: nor is it neceſſary to infiſt upon his conduct to his 
pupils. If he occafionally diſtinguiſhed any one of them by his particular favour, this 
did not hinder his behaving to all of them with the kindneſs of a parent; and his re- 
gard to them was never abated, excepting from their own fault. In the character of a 
friend he ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre, Of friendſhip he entertained a ſublime idea, 
and his heart was admirably fitted for diſcharging all the offices, and reliſhing all the 
delights, of this endearing connection. It was the happy lot of his life to be honoured 
with many valuable and faithful friends; and how ſenſible he was of his felicity in this 

() Orton, ubi reſpect was diſplayed in every return of gratitude, eſteem, and affection (m). His de- 

fupra, p. 132. portment in company was ſtrikingly polite, affable, and agreeable; and in converſation 
he greatly excelled, his diſcourſe being at once inſtructive and entertaining, and not 
unfrequently rifing to the ſplendid, | 

The candour of Dr. Doddridge's mind relative to his ſentiments of other perſons? merit, 
was carried to the higheſt pitch, and indeed was ſometimes ſo exceſſive as to lead him 
to form a far better opinion of ſeveral of his acquaintance than in fact they deſerved, 
This fault was gently and pleaſantly touched upon by Mr. Barker, in one of his 

letters. But are you aware,” ſays he, © what a creature you are? I love you be- 
% yond expreſſion, and admire your abilities, furniture, ſpirits, &c. more than you 
« imagine; and not a man in the world rejoices more in your uſefulneſs than I do; 
« and yet I often make myſelf merry with your character and conduct. You are ſo en. 
« tirely devoted to God, to truth, and holineſs, that it is very eaſy to impoſe upon 
6 you under the appearance of any of theſe. And you are fo perfectly made up of 
% civility, candour, and good-nature, that a pious enthufiaſt, or a godly dunce, is 
« welcome to your table, arms, and heart. You are fo good yourſelf, that you think 
every body ten times better than they are; ſee merit in the darkneſs of midnight; 
© cannot ſee faults without a noon-day ſun ; forgive injuries before they are confefled ; 
{") Letters, bi «© and confer favours as a reward for affronts (a).“ With ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, 
e F. 239. ir js not ſurprifing that Dr. Doddridge ſhould frequently be unable to refiſt the arts of 
deception : and yet this did not proceed from a general ignorance of the world, He 
was well acquainted with men and with manners, and could often enter into, and diſ- 
criminate, with no ſmall degree of penetration, the characters of mankind. But, at 
the ſame time, ſo ardent were the feelings of his piety, and ſuch was the ſuavity of 
his temper, that he could not eafily perſuade himſelf that any perſons were infincere, 
who made a profeffion of religion and goodneſs. There is a confiderable difference 
between a ſpeculative and a practical knowledge of the world. A man may poſſeſs 
much of the former, and yet, from a certain flexibility and tenderneſs of mind, have 
little of the latter. In particular inſtances, he may have ſagacity enough to ſuſpect 
deceit, while he refuſes to indulge the ſuſpicion, leſt it ſhould lead him to err in his 
judgment, and be a motive for obſtructing the exertions of his benevolence. Such 
was the caſe with Dr. Doddridge, and ſuch, alſo, was the cafe with George Lord Lyt- 
telton. They would both of them rather have choſen to be miſtaken, than to have 
loſt an opportunity of contributing to the relief of real diſtreſs, 

In his ſentiments of thoſe who differed from him in religious opinions, Dr. Doddridge 
exerciſed great moderation. He never confined truth or goodneſs to one particular ſect; 
and he behaved with the utmoſt candour to the members of the Church of England. 
Of the Eſtabliſhed Religion of his country he always ſpoke with reſpect; and he never 
made any petulant objections to its worſhip or diſcipline, or uttered againſt it any ſevere 
or unkind reflections. His correſpondence with various clergymen of the higheſt rank 
and merit has heretofore been noticed. It was deeply lamented by him, that a ſepa- 
ration from the Eſtabliſhment was, in his apprehenſion, and that of many other good 

men, rendered fo neceſſary ; and he fincerely wiſhed and prayed for a greater union 
amongſt Proteſtants, A like candid and friendly ſpirit he endeayoured to promote 
among his pupils; and he did it with ſucceſs; for few of them, I believe, can be 
mentioned, who have not, in this reſpect, followed the inſtructions, and imitated the 
(s) Orton, ui example of their tutor (o). With all Dr. Doddridge's moderation of temper, he did 
1e, 167, 16g. not in every caſe meet with a ſuitable return. Some time after he had ſet up his aca- 
demy at Northampton, a proſecution was commenced againſt him in the Eccleſiaſtical 
Court, by the inſtigation of ſeveral dignitaries of the Church. The ſtep, however was 
totally diſapproved of by many other eminent members of the Eſtabliſhment. Never- 
theleſs, the perſons who had engaged in the bufineſs ſeemed determined to carry it on 
with vigour: and, as the laws then ſtood, they muſt have ſucceeded in their deſign, 
had not an application been made to my George the Second, who received, from 
ſome gentlemen of rank and influence, ſuch a juſt repreſentation of the Doctor's loyal, 
peaceable, and moderate principles and character, as induced his Majeſty to give an ex- 
(3) ibid. p. 203. preſs order for putting a ſtop to the proſecution (p). m 

That candour of mind Which Dr. Doddridge exerciſed towards the members of the 

Eſtabliſned Church, was cultivated by him with regard to his diflenting brethren of 
— 9 different 


different denominations. He was ſolicitous to be upon friendly terms, as far as poſlible; 

with all of them; and by the generality of them he was held in high eſtimation. If 

this was not the caſe without exception, it will not appear ſurpriſing to thoſe who te- 

fle& upon the diverſities of ſentiment that are found among the Diſſenters. There were 

a few among them who even went ſo far as to charge him with inſincerity. The accu- 

ſation they brought againſt him was, that he uſed ſome particular phraſes in his 
- writings, in a ſenſe different from that in which he himſelf underſtood them, in order 

to pleaſe a party. A friend having acquainted him with this charge, he anſwered as 

follows: ©* My conſcience doth not tell me that I am at all to blame on the head you 
« mention, I write for the public (as I would alſo do in every private correſpondence) | 
ce as in the preſence of God, and in the views of his judgment. IT would not purchaſe 
ce that phantom, popularity, which is often owing to the very worſt part of a man's 
© character or performances, by any compliances beneath the dignity of a Chriſtian 
«© miniſter ; an office, of which I think ſo highly, as to be deeply ſenfible how un- 

« worthy I am to bear it. On the other hand, I do indeed defire to give as little of- 

ce fence as I honeſtly can; and I have high authorities for it: and though I am, and 

« always declare that I am, in my judgment, greatly againſt the impoſition of human 

« phraſes, yet, as ſome can hardly be avoided on the one hand or the other, I chooſe 

c to adopt and uſe ſome that are ambiguous, in what I take to be a fair ſenſe, though 

© not the only ſenſe they might bear; and by declaring it, to endeavour to fix a good 

« jdea to them, rather than abſolutely to declare againſt, or even totally to diſuſe them. 

«© Others, wider by far in their ſentiments than I, are indulged in this, and even ap- 

% planded for it: I have the misfortune (I cannot uſe the word more properly) to be 

„ condemned (q).” Whilſt J have a full conviction of Dr. Doddridge's ſincerity in this (y) Orton, ubi 
matter, I cannot agree with him in opinion. Offenſive expreſſions may juſtly be avoid- era P. 22t- 
ed; but ſurely ambiguous ones ſhould never deſignedly be adopted. The language 
we uſe, in delivering our views of things, ought to be natural, clear, and capable only 
of one ſignification. 

The charge I have mentioned againſt Dr. Doddridge with regard to his writings, has 
been extended to his preaching. By ſome of his enemies it was aſſerted, that he was a 
trimmer in the pulpit. The fact, I am ſatisfied, was preciſely as follows. When he 
preached in different places, he ſo far accommodated himſelf to the diſpoſitions of the 

ople before whom he diſcourſed, as to avoid giving offence. If a congregation con- 

iſted of perſons who were of free ſentiments in religion, his ſermon was entirely of a 
pradtical nature. On the other hand, in preaching before a Calviniſtical ſociety, it was 
cuſtomary with him to chooſe what was called an evangelical ſubje&t. In neither ' caſe 
did he deliver any thing that was contrary to his ſincere opinion. His accuſers did not 
ſufficiently recolle@ that he was far more devoted to what were deemed the orthodox 
doctrines than they were ready to imagine; and he had an undoubted right to be be- 
lieved, when he declared, as he has done in the letter before cited, On the whole, I 
& know aſſuredly, that I have not on any occaſion belied the real ſentiments of m | 
« heart (r).” The perſons who were moſt diſpoſed to find fault with Dr. Doddridge, () Ivid. p. 243. 

with reſpect to the point in queſtion, were thoſe who are entitled the Rational Diſſenters. | | 
They could not eaſily perſuade themſelves that a man of ſuch abilities, and general libe- 
rality of mind, could entertain very different opinions from their own; and they wiſhed 
to have him rank more explicitly among them. Ir cannot be denied, that in one or 
two inſtances they had ſome reaſon to complain of his timidity : but, at the ſame time, 
there were many occafions on which he behaved with a very becoming fortitude. Once 
I remember, ſome narrow-minded people of his congregation gave him no ſmall trouble 
on account of a gentleman, in communion with the Church, who was a profefſed Arian, 
and who otherwiſe departed from the common ſtandard of orthodoxy. This gentleman 
they wiſhed either to be excluded from the ordinance of the Lord's Supper, or to have 
his attendance upon it prevented. But the Doctor declared, that he would ſacrifice his 
place, and even his life, rather than fix any ſuch mark of diſcouragement upon one; 
who, whatever his doctrinal ſentiments were, appeared to be a real Chriſtian. When 
our author happened to be in company with perſons of rank and fortune, he never 
ſuffered the leaſt tendency to profaneneſs or licentiouſneſs to paſs unnoticed ; but mani- 
felted his diſlike to them, with the freedom of the divine, accompanied with the polite- 
neſs of the gentleman. A correſpondent having charged him with unſoundneſs in one 


of his publications, his anſwer was Quod ſcripſi, ſcript (s); © What I have written, I () Letters to # 
% have written.“ | young Clergy= 


How ſincerely Dr. Doddridge deteſted the want of integrity in character, was di- 
played in the following fact. One of his pupils was in the habit of making a jeſt of 
what is called orthodoxy, and of ridiculing thoſe who adhered to it; and this he con- 
tinued to do, up to the time in which he began to preach, Then, to the no ſmall ſur- 
prize of his intimate acquaintance, it was rumoured, that in the congregations where he 
had officiated in the neighbourhood of Northampton, he had appeared highly Calviniſti- 
cal, and indeed much more fo than almoſt any other of his fellow-ſtudentss For obs 
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involved by his diſgrace in any pecuniary difficulties. 


(r) Letters to 
and from Dr. 
Dodqdridge, 
P+ 307. 


ſupra, p. 229. 


conſcientiouſly judged them to be unqualified. 
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vious reaſons he declined ever preaching at Northampton. At length, the affair was 
brought before the Doctor; and both parts of the charge having been proved by deci- 
five evidence, the young man was diſmiſſed. Being a perſon of ſome fortune, he was not 


With that impartiality which is the duty of every biographer, I have mentioned, in 
the courſe of my narrative, the inſtances wherein it appeared to me that the character 
of Dr. Doddridge was ſhaded with ſome degree of imperfection. The ſame impartiality 
obliges me to add, that at times, he had too oſtentatious a manner of ſpeaking con- 
cerning the multiplicity of his employments, engagements, and correſpondences z and 
that he was fonder of applauſe, from every quarter, than was deſirable in one whe was 
ſo juſtly entitled to it, where applauſe was an honour. | have often thought that in 
certain points he had a reſemblance of Cicero. He reſembled him in the love of fame, 
and in not poſſeſhng what may be called the ſternneſs of fortitude. He reſembled him 
likewiſe in more eſtimable qualities; in the copiouſneſs, diffuſion, and pathos of his 
eloquence; and in the ſenſibilities and tenderneſs of his mind, eſpecially as diſplayed in 
the Joſs of a daughter. 

When all Dr. Doddridge's imperfections are collected together, they will be found to 
have been very trifling in compariſon with his excellencies. One or two more of his 
virtues I ſhall touch upon before I conclude. Few have exceeded him in the exerciſe of 
humility, both with relation to God and man. With respect to God, it was apparent 
in the deepeſt expreſhons of concern for the defects of his improvements and his ſervices ; 
and with regard to man, it was manifeſted in his condeſcenſion to the meaneſt perſons, 
in his behaviour to his pupils, and in the patience with which he ſubmitted to the words 
of reproof. He was even highly thankful to his friends for pointing out to him what 
they judged to be amiſs in his conduct. The language of humility that was uſed by 
him, though undoubredly ſincere, was ſometimes carried to an exceſs, In a letter to Dr. 
Wood of Norwich, he thus expreſſes himſelf : ** Pity me, and pray for me, as you do, 
in the midſt of ſo many hurries. Oh, my poor, poor attempts of ſervice! They 
* ſhame me continually. My prayers, my ſermons, my lectures, my books (in hand), 
« my letters, all daily ſhame me ().“ Nothing can vindicate ſuch humiliating terms 
from the charge of affectation, but the remembrance that the letter was written under a 
peculiar depreſſion of ſpirits, united with that ſtrong ſenſe which Dr. Doddridge always 
entertained of the ardour, zeal, and diligence, with which the duties of lite ought to be 
performed, 

Among the Doctor's other excellencies, I might inſiſt upon the reſignation, ſerenity, 
and chearfulneſs, with which he ſubmitted to the diſtreſſes of the preſent ſtare. One 
of his afflictions, and it was an afflition that called for the exerciſe of his meekneſs and 
patience, was the unkind treatment which he ſometimes met with from thoſe who owed 
to him a far different kind of behaviour. Few men leſs delerved to be evil-ſpoken of; 
but to paſs through the world without reproach is not the lot of the pureſt virtue. Some 
of his pupils were angry with him, and ſer themſelves to miſrepreſent his character, 
becauſe he would not recommend them to places they wiſhed for, bur for which he 
His Kind behaviour to them in other 
reſpects did not compenſate, in their eſtimation, for the wound he had given to their 
ſelf-opinion (v). This is a difliculty which has been experienced by others, who, from 
their ſituations among the Difſenters, are ſuppoſed to have any influence in recommend- 


ing to vacant congregations. Dr. Doddridge was even alperſed in the caſe of a guardian- 


(«) Ibid. p. 232. 


ſhip, where he had afted with the utmoſt probity, friendſhip, and benevolence (). 
Whatever was the ill uſage to which he was expoſed, he ſuſtained it with mildneſs, and 
was always ready to maniteſt a forgiving temper. Nothing could be farther from his 
character than a reſentful diſpoſition, 

Upon the whole, Dr. Doddridge was not only a great man, but one of the moſt ex- 
cellent and uſeful Chriſtians, and Chriſtian miniſters, that ever exiſted. The impreſſion 
of his numerous and amiable virtues will not be effaced from my mind ſo long as it 
retains any ſenſe of feeling or reflection. So far will be the impreſſion from being loſt 

n me, that I ſhall always cheriſh it with the utmoſt ardour ; and I eſteem it as no 
ſmall felicity of my life, that 1 have been preſerved to give this teſtimony of duty, 
— and affection, to the memory of my benefactor, my tutor, my friend, and By 
father. ] TR k 


#0 is Job Orton, the original writer of the 
Life of Dr. Doddridge, was ſo iatimately connected 
with the Doctor in various reſpects, and was huvſelt 
of ſo excellent and eminent a character, that it is an 


© knights, or perſons of diſtigguiſhed rank, wealth, 
© or ſtation among their progeniturs. But they will 
4 learn, (as for as I am capable of judgiug, by the 
© beſt intormation I could gain, and the knowledge 


act of juſtice to his memory, and will be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to many of our readers, to give an account 
him in this place. Concerning his family he him- 


| {elf thus ſpeaks, in à memorial which he left for the 


uſe of his nephew: They will find no lords and 


of thoſe whom I remember) that there is no one, 
© either male or female, in the line of their direct 
© anceſtors ſor many generations, but hath been truly 
« ſerious, pious, and gvod, and filled up ſome uſctul | 
+ ſtation in ſociety with honour,” His an 

And 
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and father, who were grocers at Shrewſbury, of con- 
fiderable property, were juſtly held in eſtimation for 
their piety, their good ſenſe, their generoſity, their 
uſefulneſs, and their Chriſtian virtues in general. The 

ounger Mr. Orton added to his other valuable qua- 
[ies the benefit of a liberal education, and an ex- 
tenſive acquaintance with books, His eldeſt ſon, Job, 
the ſubject of the preſent note, was born on the 4th 
of September, 1717, and was early taught to pray, to 
read the Scriptures, and to keep holy the Sabbath- 
day. At a proper age he was ſent to the Free-ſchool 
of his native place, where he went through the whole 
courſe of grammatical education, having ſtayed there 


ſomewhat more than eight years. Here he enjoyed 


as great 4 for claſſical knowledge as in moſt 
public ſchools, but ſuffered, he tells us, not a little 
* in the moſt important intereſts, by the example and 
6 — 1-0 op of ſome boys who were very wicked and 
« profane,” In May, 1733, he left the ſchool, and 
went to Warrington, under the care of Dr. Charles 
Owen, the Diſſenting minifter of that town, who 


uſually had two or three young men under his tuition, 


Mr. John Aſhworth, the eldeſt brother of the late Dr. 
Caleb Aſhworth, of Daventry, and who afterwards 
preached with Dr. Fofter, in London, and died young, 
was Mr. Orton's only fellow ſtudent. This fituation 
was to Mr. Orton an a ble tranſition from his fa- 
ther's houſe to that of a larye ſeminary, he and his 
fellow-pupil being treated by their tutor more like his 
own children, than with the diſcipline neceſſary in an 
academy. Dr. Owen was a gentleman of conſiderable 
learning, great piety, and one of the moſt amiable 
men ever known for a polite behaviour, ſweetneſs of 
temper and manner, and a genteel addreſs. Mr, 
Orton continued with him one year; after which he 
ſpent the month of June, 17 34, in the family of Mr. 

olrhurſt, a moſt excellent and worthy miniſter at 
Whitchurch, in Shropſhire, There, by the advice 
and encouragement of Mr. Colthurſt, he firſt joined 
in the Lord's Supper, and devoted himſelf to a fincere 
compliance with the obligations of Chriſtianity. In 
Auguſt, 1734, he went to Northampton, under the 
care of Dr, Doddridge, where he continued. above 
ſeven years, with the interruption of about ſeven 
months in the year 1736, and the 44 1737. 
which, on account of the ill ſtate of his health, he 
was obliged to ſpend at home. This time, however, 
was not quite loſt, as his father kept him as cloſe to 
reading and ſtudy as he thought was conſiſtent with a 
due regard to his recovery. Before young Mr. Orton 
went firſt from home, he had been bound apprentice 
to his father, that, in caſe he ſhould not incline to 
any of the learned profeſſions, he might be a freeman 
of the town of Shrewſbury, and be able to engage 
there in bufineſs ; but his inclinations were always to 
the Chriſtian Miniſtry. To this he might be led, by 
obſerving the very reſpectful, obliging, and affection- 
ate manner, in which his grandfather and father al- 
ways behaved to worthy miniſters, and the honour- 
able terms in which they always ſpoke of them. In- 
deed, the houſes of the two Ortons were the places 
where not only the Diſſenting Clergy, but ſeveral of 
the Church of England were uſually entertain -d in the 
moſt hoſpitable manner, when they came to Shrewſ- 
bury. But though this circumflance gave the firſt 
turn to the inclinations of young Orton, he ſoon 
formed his ' reſolutions for the miniflry upon better 
motives. It was his defire to devote himſelf to the 
ſervice of the ſanQuary, with a view to the religious 
improvement and everlaſting happineſs, of mankind : 
and to qualify himſelf for this great work were all his 
ſtudies directed. In a few weeks after he went to 
Northampton, he had made himſelf ſo perfect a maſ- 
ter of Rich's ſhort-hand, which his tutor wrote, that 
he could take down the whole of moſt of the ſermons 
which he heard. 

Such were the ability and diligence with which 
Mr. Orton purſued his literary courſe, that in March 
1738-9 he was choſen aſſiſtant to Dr. Doddridge in 
the Academy; and he began his lectures in this capa- 
city, with reading to the junior ſtudents in the claſ- 
fics and raphy. About the ſame time he was ex- 
amined 15 re a committee of paſtors in the neigh- 
bourhood, as to his qualifications for the miniſterial 
office, and received an ample teſtimony of ſatis faction 


and approbation, His f@ſt ſermon was preached at 
Vor. V. 


Welford, in Northamptonſhire, on the 1 5th of April 
1739. After this he continued to preach occaſionally in 
all the neighbouring congregations, excepting on the 
firſt Sunday of every month, when he generally aſ- 
ſiſted Dr. Doddridge at Northampton. During the 
vacations, which laſted two months, the Doctor con- 
tinued at home in the former month, while Mr. Orton 
paid a viſit to his friends and relations at Shrewſbury. 
In the ſecond month he returned to Northampron, - 
and took care of the family, the congregation, and 
ſuch of the pupils as remained, whilit the Doctor made 
his excurſions to London, or other places. | 

In this early part of his life, Mr. Orton was ho- 
noured with many teſtimonies of his acceptableneſs as 
a preacher, He received ſeveral invitations from the 
congregations at Welford, Rowell, and Harborough, 
to ſettle with them as their miniſter : and he was ap- 
plied to, likewiſe, by the Diſſenting Society at Sal- 
ter's Hall, London, to preach there as a candidate; 
but he thought it beſt to deciine theſe applications, as, 
while he was aſſiſtant at Northampton, he was en- 
gaged in a _y uſeful employment, and had daily 
opportunities of improving himſelf ſuperior to what 
he ſhould have had in any other ſtation, The enjoy- 
ment which he had of Dr, Doddridge's converſation 
was eſteemed by him as a moſt peculiar advantage. 

In April 1741, died Mr. Berry, the miniſter of the 
Preſbyterian meeting at r and about the 
ſame time Mr. Dobſon, the paſtor of the Independent 
Church, in that town, to which Mr. Orton's father 
belonged, removed to Walſall, in Staffordſhire, Theſe 
two Societies being thus vacant, concurred in an in- 
vitation to Mr. Orton, to accept the paſtoral char 
among them, promiſing that in that caſe they would 
unite together in one congregation. The circum- 
ſtance of ſuch a pleaſing coaleſcence of two different 
denominations of Chriſtians, the unanimity of the ap- 
plication, and the proſpect of an agreeable ſettlement, 
and of a conſiderable ſphere of uſefulneſs, induced 
him to accede to the propoſal, though he did it with 
fear and trembling, as a prophet hath not, in general, 

ual honour in his own country, and among his own 
kindred, with what he meets with in another place. 
In October 1741, he removed to Shrewſbury, and on 
the eighteenth of that month preached his firſt ſermon 
to the united congregations. On the eighteenth of 
the next month, = had the misfortune to loſe his 
father, who died at the age of fifty-two, This event 
was not only a great perſonal affliction to Mr. Orton, 
but brought upon him ſuch a weight of cares, in ad- 
dition to his various duties as a miniſter, that his health 
was materially injured ; the conſequence of whioh 
was, that he was laid under the neceſſity of having 
an aſſiſtant. He was obliged, likewiſe, in September 
1742, to go to Bath, by which he found ſome relief. 

he perſon choſen to be his affiſtant was Mr. Francis 
Boult, who continued at Shrewfbury till the end of 
the year 1745, when he removed to Wrexham, in 
Denbighſhire, On the eighteenth of September, in 
the ſame year, Mr. Orton was ſolemnly ordained to 
the paſtoral office. The ſermon and charge that were 
delivered upon the occaſion were printed, and the 
teſtimonial was ſigned by. a great number of paſtors, 
Thirty miniſters were preſent at the ſervice. Upon 
the removal of Mr. Boult to Wrexham, Mr. Moſes 
Carter was choſen aſſiſtant to Mr. Orton, and ac- 
cepted the invitation, but died in 1747. He was 4 
man of uncommon ability, and his early death was 
greatly to be regretted. In 1746 Mr. Orton was in · 
vited by the congregation at the new meeting in Bir- 
mingham, to be their co-paſtor with Mr. Bourn. 
Though he had a high eſteem for the people of that 
ſociety, he did not dare to undertake ſo much work as 
was neceſſary in the fituation ; beſides which, he 
was comfortable and uſeful where he was —_— ſet- 
ted. The invitation from Birmingham was figned 
by nine of the principal perſons of the congregation, 
who were a committee to manage their church af- 
fairs. In 1748 Mr. Joſeph Fownes was choſen Mr. 
Orton's aſſiſtant, and the connection was highly agree- 
able to both of them, they having always lived to- 

ther in the utmoſt harmony and friendſhip. By 

« Doddridge's death, which happened as before 
related, Mr. Orton loſt his much honoured tutor, 
father, and friend. The great and truly paternal - 
tenderneſs,” ſays Mr. Orton (in the memorial from 
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which we write), “he had ſhewn to me ſiom my firſt 
„% coming under his care, and the uncommon confi- 
« dence which he had in ſome inſlances repoſed in 
© me, Jed me to the higheſt reſpe& and warmeſt af» 
& feQion for him. His appointing me in his will to 
« preach bis funeral ſermon, was a fignal honour to 
% me; and as he left me all his papers which I choſe, 
4% I thought mytelf under particular obligations to at- 
„ tempt to give the world an account of his life and 
& character, and writings, which I at length effected. 
„* I do not repent the pains ſpent in this work for 
« ſeveral years, though hurtful to my health, be- 
% cauſe I hope, and believe, it hath been, and will be, 
« of great uſe to. young miniſters, and others who 
« read it, It was ſoon after its publication tranſlated 
c into German, and a copy ſent me from Riga, from 
„ an eminent divine there, who tranſla ed and pub- 
«© liſhed my Sermons on Eternity. But Doddridge's 
« Lite was tranſlated by Mr. Lindner, a young Lu- 
„% theran Divine of Saxon-hauſen, in Saxony.“ 

In March 1751-2, Mr. Orton u as invited to aſſume 
the paſtoral charge of the congregation belonging to 
his late friend a: Northampion, Upon this his people 
at Shrewſbury weie alarmed; and, apprehending 
that he might liſten to the application, they ſent him 
a moſt reſpecttul, affectionate, end unanimous ad- 
dreſs, to intreat that he would not leave them. A 
ſeparate addreſs, to the ſame purpoſe, was made to 
him by the young perſons of the ſociety. He had no 
inclination to quit a fituation in which he was comfort- 
able and uſetul; eſpecially as there were ſome cir= 
cumſtances at Northampton that were of a diſ- 
couraging nature. Nevertheleſs, he thought it a 
proper piece of reſpe*t to take tome time ro conſider 
of the invitation, which at length he declined. 

Not long after this event, another attempt was 
made to draw Mr. Orton from Shrewſbury, He was 
applied to by a conſiderable congregation in Weſt- 
minſter, to ſuccerd their late paitor, the Rev. Dr. 
Obadiah Hughes; but he immediately rejected the 

ropofal, as he never had any inclination to ſettle in 
12 and as he was firmly perſuaded, that neither 
his health, nor his abilities, nor his ſentiments, qua- 
lified him for a ſituation in the metropolis, In the 
two laſt particulars he was undoubtedly miſtaken. 
Whether London would have been favourable to his 
health, might juſtly be queſtioned ; but as to his ati- 
lities and ſen:1ments, they would have enabled him to 
appear with diſtinguiſhed advantage in the pulpit, He 
was one of the moſt ſtriking preachers that I ever 
heard ; and if he had been fixed in town, he could 
not have failed of riſing to a high degree of popularity. 
His popularity, too, would have been of a ſubſtan'1al 
and durable kind, not founded on external and arti- 
ficial accompliſhments, but on diſcourſes that were 
practical, ſerious, evangelical, and pathetic, accom- 
panied with a plain, unaffected, and manly delivery, 
which irreſiſtibly commanded attention. There was 
one reſpect, in which, perhaps, he was not ſo well 
fitted for London, and that was in his recluſe mode 
of living, which grew upon him as he advanced in 
years and his heaith declined, and which rendered 
him very particular and exact in his time of dining, 
and very cautious, not to ſay faſtidious, in his re- 
ception of viſiters. The congregation at Weltmin- 
ſter, which was refuſed by him, was ſupplied at Mid- 


ſummer, 1753, by the wiiter of the preſent narrative. - 


From this time nothing material occurred, in the 
courſe of Mr. Orton's miniſtry at Shrewſhury, till the 
+a 1765. He was comfortable and happy among 

is people, and in the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of Mr. 
Fownes. But in that year his bodily infirmities had 
ſo far advanced upon him, that he was quite diſabled 
from continuing in his public work. Oa the fifteenth 
of September, therefore, (which was his birth-day) 
he delivered his laſt ſermon to his congregation. The 
Lord's Supper was adminiſtered by him ſeveral times 
after this; but he dutſt not undertake to preach any 
more. 

Mr. Orton's quitting his paſtoral connection with 
the Diſſenters at Shrewſbury, was attended with un- 
happy conſequences. A conteſt aroſe with reſpect to 
the choice of an aſſiſtant to Mr. Fownes, which, at 
length, ended in a ſeparation, The larger number 
of the ſociety thought it their duty to provide them- 
ſelves with another place of worſhip; and with theſe 


Mr. Orton concurred in opinion. He eſteemed him- 
ſelf bound to countenance them upon every +277 
of conſcience, as a Chriſtian, a Diſſenter, a Miniſter, 
and a Friend to Liberty. Though Mr. Fownes con- 
tinued at the old chapel, this circumſtance did not oc- 
caſion any diminution in the friendſhip and affection 
ſubſiſting between him and Mr. Orton, One almoſt 
unavoidable effect of the diviſion was its being ac- 
companied with a bad ſpirit, in ſeveral perſons, on 
both ſides of the queſtion. The height to which the 
matter was carried, rendered Mr. Orton's ſituation at 
Shrewſbury greatly uncomfortable, and materially 
affected his health. He found it neceſſary, therefore, 
to retire to another place; and at length he fixed at 
Kidderminſter, to which he was principally led, that 
he might have the advice of a very able and ſkilful 
phyſician (Dr. Johnſtone, now of Worceſter), who 
always proved himſelf a faithful and tender friend, 
To the care of Dr. Johnſtone, Mr. Orton, under God, 
owed his life; and, from the regard and affection of 
the ſame gentleman, he derived ſome of the greateſt 
preſent conſolations of his exiſtence, It was on the 
twenty-ſixth of October, 1766, that he came to Kid- 
derminſter, and there he continued for the remainder 
of his days. His reſidence in that town was as com- 
fortable as he could hope for, in a place comparatively 
ſtrange to him, and among perſons with moſt of 
whom he had no previous acquaintance. 

Thus far I have been enabled to proceed, from a 
memorial written by Mr. Orton himſelf, a copy of 
which has been obligingly communicated to me b 
the Rev. Mr. Stedman, vicar of St. Chad's, Shrewt- 
bury. To the ſame excellent (though perſonally un- 
known) friend, I am principally indebted for the ma- 
terials which have put it into my power to finiſh the 
remainder of the article. : 

Though Mr. Orton was prevented by the bad ſtate 
of his health, trom ever again appearing in the pul- 
pit, he ſtill retained the ſame zeal for promoting 
the great objects of the Chriſtian religion. What he 
could not perform as a preacher, he was ſolicitous 
to effect as a practical writer. The following words 
were written by him in the bible, which he commonly 
uſed in his ſtudy. * Si non concedatur ut præco fim 
* publicus, ſim tamen operarius : quod publicè non 
« polſum, faciam, [ut licet, valet] privatim. Quod 
non poſſum prædicando, preſtem Exibendo, Aux- 
* iliare, Domine, ſervum ſenilem.“ His whole con- 
duct was in full conformity to theſe pious wiſhes. 

Mr. Orton had not appeared much from the preſs, 
previouſly to his 2 of the paſtoral office, His 
only publications before that period were his Funeral 
Sermon for Dr. Doddridge, printed in 1752; a Faſt 
Sermon in 1756, occalioned by the earthquake at Liſ- 
bon, entitled. Noah's Faith and 88 to the 
Divine Warnings, and his Preſervation from the De- 
luge conſidered;“ and Three Diſcourſes on Eter- 
nity, and the Importance and Advantage of looking 
at Eternal Things,” publiſhed in 1964. Theſe three 
Diſcourſes have gone through ſix editions, and have 
been tranſlated into Welch, Such was Mr. Orian's 
ill ſtate of health, together with his attention to the 
duties of his Dad that it was not till 1766 
that he was enabled to give to the world his“ Me- 
moirs of the Life, Character, and Writiags of Dr. 
Doddridge ;” a work to which we have been greatly 
iadebied in the courſe of the preceding-article, In 
I 709 he publiſhed a ſet of Sermons, under the title 
of Religious Exerciſes recommended: or, Diſcourſes 
on the Heavenly State, conſidered under the Idea of a 


Sabbath.“ "Theſe Sermons,” ſay the Monthly Re- 


viewers, are not diſtinguiſhed by any remarkable 
elegance of ſtyle, or accuracy of language and com- 
poſition ; but they have a much truer recommenda- 
tiou: they are ſerious and practical; well adapted 
to do real ſervice to every attentive reader, and 
evidently flowing from a heart under the warm in- 
fluences of benevolence and piety,” After ſome 
other encomiums, the ſame writers add, We are per- 
* ſuaded that the preſent work is calculated io pro- 
* duce real advantage to mankind ; and we ſincerely 
join our wiſhes with thoſe of the author, that it may 
contribute to revive and promote the cauſe of true 
religion, with which the intereſts of virtue and 
* morality are eſſentially connected' (1). In 1771, 
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the ſuljeQs of which were admirably adapted to the 
ſituation of the perſons for whom they were intended, 
and concerning which, it was juſtly obſerved, that 
they breathe an excellent ſpirit, and ſhew an earneſt 
deſire in the writer to advance the intereſts of genuine 
piety and practical religion (2). Our author's next 
publication, which appeared in 1774, was entitled 
« Chriſtian Zeal ; or, Three Diſcouries on the Im- 
portance of ſeeking the Things of Chriſt, more than 
our own.” At a time when many valuable Treatiſes 
had been publiſhed in defence of Toleration and Li- 
berty, he thought there was great room to complain 
of the want of zeal for the ſupport and advancement 
of real practical religion, and for the good of ſouls. 
To revive, therefore, this zeal, was the object of 
the Diſcourſes in queſtion. In 1775, Mr. Orton com- 
mitted to the preſs three farther Diſcourſes, under the 
title of Chriſtian Worſhip.” The ſubjects treated 
of in this piece, which has been tranſlated into Welch, 
ate the profitable hearing of the word; the joining in 

ublic prayer; and the ſinging of the praiſes of God. 

wo volumes of Diſcourſes on Practical Subjects“ 
were the production of the next year. The Sermons 
are thirty-ſix in number, and teſtify, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, the ardent ſolicitude with which the author 
endeavoured to inſpire mankind with the principles of 
piety and virtue. Mr. Orton's laſt publication, which 
appeared in 1777, was entitled, © Sacramental Me- 
ditations; or, Devout Reflections on various Paſſages 
of Scripture, deſigned to aſſiſt Chriſtians in their 
Attendance on the Lord's Supper, and their Improve- 
ment of it.” Theſe meditations, u hich are fifty in 
number, are all founded on different texts of the Sa- 
cred Writings, and are, what the author himſelf uſed 
in the adminiſtration of the ſacrament, according to 
the method obſerved among Difſenters from the Church 
of England. The reader, ſay the Monthly Review- 
ers, * will not find in this work any rapturous flights, 
* or wild chimeras: he will meet with nothing but 
* what is rational and pious, tending to form the 


© heart to the love of God, and to the practice of what 


is excellent and praiſe-worthy (3). 

Several eminent divines of the eſtabliſnment ex- 
* preſſed their high approbation of the Sacramental 
Meditations,” * I think,” ſaid the Rev. Mr. Hunter, 
vicar of Weaverham, in Cheſhire, and the author of 
ſeveral ingenious publications, I never read a book 
better calculated for the purpoſes of ſpiritual im- 
provement. The ſhortneſs of the ſections, the 
« plainneſs of the ſtyle, the clearneſs of the method, 
render it peculiarly fit for the reading and retention 
© of the uvini{tructed in low, and the indolent in high, 
© life : whilſt a flow of piety, an apt and happy ap- 
« plication ot Scripture, an experimental ſenſe of re- 
© ligion, and a profound knowledge of the divine 
« life, and of the deep things of God, muſt recom- 
* mend it to the peruſal and approbation of thoſe 
© who have made the greateſt progreſs in goodneſs.” 
Dr. Tucker, dean of Glouceſter, wrote as follows to 


a friend: Pray thank Mr. Orton for bis book in my 
* 


name. I am charmed, and I hope edified too with 
it; which I make my conſtant companion, As I 
read, Iam delighted to find the great Divine, and 
the able Controverſialiſt, concealing himſelf under 
the better character of the pious and humble Chriſ- 
tian, and avoiding all the parade of human learning. 
* A man who was leſs a ſcholar, and leſs a Chriſtian, 
would have ſtuffed his book with a thouſand quota- 
tions.“ We ſhall add the important teſtimony of 
Dr. Adams, Maſter of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
which he gave in a letter to Mr. Orton, 
* lign,” ſays the Doctor, of your book, was quite 
* new to me, and is, I think, happily executed. In 
our large communions (ſuch as I have often ſeen at 
St. Chad's), it is the very book I ſhould wiſh in 
every one's hands. You have, perhaps, done 
more good of the beſt ſort, under the neceſſity of 
retirement, than you could have done in better 
health, which univerſally brings diſſipation alone 
with it. This is a conſolation. of the higheſt and 
nobleſt kind, which I am perſuaded you have a 
right to, aud I hope God will, in your weakeſt 
hours, enable you to take to yourſelf (4). | * 
Beſides theſe ſeveral publications, all of which ap- 
peared with his name, Mr, Orton, in 1770, was the 
author of two anonymous tracts, entitled, ** Dio» 
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trophes admoniſhed,” and “ Diotrophes re- admo- 
niſhed.“ They were written in defence of his ex- 
cellent friend, Dr. Adams, at that time vicar of St. 
Chad”z, Shrewſbury, who had been violently attacked 


by ſome of the high-flown Calviniſtical Methodiſts, 


and eſpecially by the writer of a piece, which made 
a confiderable noiſe in its day, called © Pie:as Oxoni- 
enſis.” Mr. Orton's two pamphlets reflected great 
credit on his underſtanding and affections, being written 
with much knowledye, and in the ſpirit of Chriſtian 
candour. With the molt ardent zeal in the vindication 
of his friend, he appears to have ſteered ſomething 
of a middle way between Dr. Adams and his anta- 
goniſts, reſpecting certain theological niceties and 
diſtinctions. The controverſy, he hoped, might do 
good, by exciting a diſpoſition to enquire into the 
contents of the Goſpel, and by leading many to read 
and think on religious ſubjefts who otherwiſe would 
not probably have done it. Nor was his expectation 


diſappointed : for he had the pleaſure of hearing that 


his tracts had been ſerviceable iu this view, eſpecially in 
Shropſhire ; and chat they were much valued by many 
reſpectable Clergymen, particularly thoſe of evange- 
lical principles (5). 

There is one ſmall publication by Mr. Orton, 
which, from not having known of it, we have omitted 
to meution in its proper place. It was the eatlieſt 
piece printed by him, having firſt appeared in 1749, 
and we apprehend without his name. he title of it 
is, A Summary of Doctrinal and Practical Religion, 
by way of Queſtion and Anſwer; with an Intro- 
duction, ſhewing the Importance and Advantage of a 
Religious Education.“ So well has this tract been 
received, that it has gone through ſeven editions (6). 
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(6) From the 


As we are ſpeaking of Mr. Orton's writings, we information of 


ſhall here finiſh our account of them, by taklug notice 
of his poſthumous works. In the courſe of his mi- 
niſterial ſervice, he delivered a ſhort and plain expo- 
fition of the Old Teftament, with devotional and 
2 reflections; which expoſition aud reſlections 

ave recently been publiſhed, from the author's manu- 
ſcripts, for the uſe of families, by the Reverend Robert 
Gentleman, of Kidderminſter, Worceſterſhire, in ſix 
large volumes, octavo. The firſt volume appeared in 
1788, and the laſt in 1791. This work has met 
with a very favourable reception from the pious 
world, and is calculated for general utility. Of the 
notes it cannot be ſaid that they are eminently critical ; 


but they often convey valuable inſtruction; and the 


reflections are admirably adapted to promote the pur- 
ſes of ſerious religion, 

The laſt production of Mr. Orton that has been 
given to the publick, is, “Letters to a young Cler- 
gyman,“ 12mo, 1791. Mr. Stedman, to whom 
the letters were written, is the editor, and he has per- 
formed an acceptable ſervice in committing them to 
the preſs. The advice contained in them 1s, in ge- 
neral, excellently fitted for the direction and improve- 
ment of the younger Clergy, of every denomination. 
We cannot help taking notice of a few detached paſ- 
ſages, In the fourth letter, he thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf: 

* I know not what to ſay about extemporary preach- 
© ing. It may on ſome accounts be defirable and 
* uſeful : But I dare not encourage it in Teung Divines. 
© I never knew an inſtance of it, but the preacher was 
« careleſs in his ſtudies, ſlovenly and incorrect in his 
« diſcourſes ; and loſing the habit of accurate compo- 
«© ſfitions could never recover it afterwards, Yet I 
© would by no means delire you to confine yourſelf 
entirely to your notes. When a thought ſtrikes you, 
or ſomething in your ſermon ſeems to ſtrike your 
* hearers, you may add a few ſentences, as you find 
matter arifing in your mind: Aud it you are tho- 
© roughly maſter of your ſubjet, and have a good 
deal of your ſermon, eſpecially the application of ir, 
committed to memory, thus much will be eaſy, 
and you will not heſitate and appear at a loſs, But 
* ſuppole you preach at your new church Sermons 
* which you have delivered at Little Chewerel half a 
« year ago; not exactly as written, but commit the 
* ſubſtance, every leading thought, and the text which 
* you have introduced into them, to memory, and 
then enlarge pro re nats, Or, you may compoſe 
and write Out one neu ſermon every week, and let 
s 


it be preached at your churches alternately ; and then, 


* On 
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Mr. Eddowes. 
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on the other part of ihe day, have at the other 
* church your plan, texts, and leading thoughts, 
* only written down, and diſcourſe to your people 
from them: fo that each place will have a compleat 
and a kind of extemporary diſcourſe alternately, But 
then, it you do this as it ought to be done, it will 
very lutle leſſen your labour: for it will require as 
much pains in ſtudying your plan, texte, and ſub- 
ordinate thoughts, ana putting them down, as in 
writing a fermon at large. But let me caution you, 
never to venture without a finiſhed diſcourſe in your 
pocket, leſt any indiſpoſition of your own, or cir - 
cumſtance relating to the congregation, ſhould diſ- 
oy you for ready conception and utterance, I 
have known ſo many Miniſters become injudicious 
and rs he. pm by a careleſs habit of compoſing, 
or rather of not compoſing st all, in their younger 
days, and in ſmall country places, that I make 
theſe conceſſions, guarded as they are, with fear. 
The other extreme is beſt for a young divine to err 
in. Beſides, there is no way by which you will ſo 
ſpeedily and effectually increaſe your fund of the- 
ological knowledge, as by accurate compoſures. 
Thus you will ſtudy your ſubje& carefully, view- 
ing and examining it on every fide ; conſulting all 
the commentators you may have upon your text and 
parallel places, and reading what other divines 
(whoſe writings you may be poſſeſſed of) have faid 
upon the ſubject. So that, were you to read nothing 
for a whole weck but what you would read in this 
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method _ Hiſtory, Claſſicks, &c. by way of 
relaxation), I ſhall commend your diligence, and 


* ſay, you had kept to the good maxim, Hoc age (7). 
In the ninth letter, we have the following morcel 
of literary hiſtory. 
I am now reading the works of Mr. WiLLian 
© PE2KiNs, an eminent tutor and divine at Cambri 
* in Queen EL1zZABETH's reign. They are three 
volumes in folio, and I have got thro? one of them. 
What leads me more particularly to read him was, 
© that his elder brother was one of my anceſtors, from 
u hom Jam in a direct line, by my mother's fide, 
* deſcended. I think him an excellent writer: his 
* ſtyle is the beſt of any of that age, or the next, and 
* many in his writings are equal to thoſe of 
* the beſt writers in modern times. He is judicious, 
clear, full of matter, and deep Chriſtian experience. 
He wrote all his works with his % hand, bein 
lame of his right, and died about forty-four. f 
could wiſh all Miniſters, eſpecially young ones, would 
read him, as they would find large materials for 
compoſition, He hath ſome tracts againſt the Pa- 
iſts ; appears to have been a pretty high Calviniſt, 
ut he hath many admirable things in 2 di- 
vinity. His works are little known in England, but 
they are flill in eſtimation in Germany, many of 
them being written in elegant Latin, and others 
tranſlated into German (8). 
The twelfth letter contains ſome admirable remai ks 
on religious converſions. 
* Whether 1 bave been the inſtrument of much 
good I know not. 1 have not ſeen thoſe good 
effects of my miniſtry, which ſome minifters have had. 
« There were few, if any, of my congregation, who 
* were profligate and abandoned ; and whoſe conver- 
« fron, when that happens, is very remarkable, and 


8 engages much attention. I hope many aged per- 
© {ons have 


only been converted from the fins of men to the ſins 
of devils, from drunkenneſs and debauchery to 


been edificd by my ſervices, and not a few 
* young people trained up in ſentiments of wiſdom 
and piety ; who are now uſeful in their families and 
« ſtations, and ornaments to religion, Indeed, I lay 
« very little ſtreſs upon what ſome divines call Con- 
« wverfions; I have ſeen ſo many inſtances of 
their coming to nothing; or, that their converts have 


« ſpiritual pride, bitterneſs, and uncharitableneſs ; 
aud this I cannot call a ſaving change. I ſee little 
« alteration for the better in the conduct of many, who 


+ have been /aid to be converted. I am cautious of 


« calling any thing by that name, where there is not 
* a regular, conſiſtent conduct following it. Haſly 
« impreſhons, which ſome miniſters are very ready to 
« obſerve and admire, are often loſt in a little time, 
and thoſe who have been under them become worie 
© than they were before. I have no idea of con- 


„ verſion, as paſling a certain line, and then getting 


* into a ſaving ſtate, Converſion is a work of time, 
* and I ſee no right we have to ſay any are converted 
or become good, tilt one bath 4 longer ſeaſon of 
trial to obſerve whether they continue ſteadfaſt in 
* the practice of righteouſneſs, and act in every cir- 
* cumſtance and relation, in the main, conſiſtent with 
* the demands of the Goſpel. I wiſh you may have 
the pleaſure to ſeemany ſuch converts (9). 

We ſhall content ourſelves with only referring to 
the fourteenth letter for ſome excellent obſervations ou 
economy. 

Beſides Mr. Orton's publication of Dr. Doddridge's 
hymns, and of the three laſt volumes of the Family 
Expoſitor, be printed, in 1764, a new edition of the 
life and death of the Rev. Mr, Philip Henry, and pre- 
fixed to it an addreſs to the deſcendants of that emi- 
nently pious and worthy divine, Of religious Bio- 
graphy our author was particularly fond, and he was 
a great admirer of the two Henrys, Philip ard Mat- 
thew. Mr. Matthew Henry's expoſition was read by Mr- 
Orton in his family, and he had a moſt happy faculty, 
whilſt he was doing it, of abridgiog that diffuſe wri- 
ter. He had been ſolicited, during bis retirement, to 
form a regular abridgment of Henry's expoſitions ; 
but his increaſing infirmities obliged him to decline 
the employment. 

The natwie of Mr. Orton's writings was ſuch as 
to render them acceptable to ſefious perſons, of diffe- 
rent denominations. Dr. Tucker highly approved of 
them, and faid that his ſermons were the ſermons to 
do good. Indeed, the Dean had ſuch a great reſpe& for 
the judgment of Mr. Orton, that he ſubmitted ſome 
of his own works to his correction. Dr. Adams read 
Mr. Orton's ſermons in his family at Oxford, It is 
ſtill more remarkable, that our author's extempore 

rayers were exceedingly admired by clergymen of the 

hurch of Englard, who muſt, in general, be < 
poſed to give a decided preference to precom 
forms, The Rev. Dr. Stonhouſe, rector of 
and Little Cheverel, Wiltſhire, being at Mr, Orton's 
houſe, and joining in his family-worſhip, was ſo ſtruck 
with the propriety and pertinency of his 
he thanked him for it, and told him that it deſerved to 
be written in letters of gold.“ I have often,” ſays 
Mr. Stedman, ** learnt my duty from his ers.” 
We may obſerve by the way, that a cloſe fiend@hip 
ſubſiſted between Dr. Stonhouſe and Mr. Orton, and 
that the latter wrote an excellent letter to the other, on 
the death of a daughter. It was printed for private 
uſe, under the title of A Letter from a Miniſter to 
one in Affliction.“ 

After the publication of the ©* Sacramental Medi- 
4 tations” in 1777, Mr. Orton's bad ſtate of health 
no longer permitted him to inſtru and edify the 
world from the preſs. But he till continued to be 
uſeful by his pious example, his affectionate exhorta- 
tions, and his correſpondence with his intimate friends. 
In 1781, he made a preſent, to the library belonging 
to ſchools of Shrewſbury, of Dr. Kennicott's 
Hebrew Bible, ſuperbly bound. It was accompanied 
with the following inſeri 4 

t 
In hoe municipio, 
Dilecto natalium loco, 
Quo 
Proavi et parentes honeſte ct ſancte vine 


Quo 
Cztus Diſſentientium Proteſtantium paſtor conſlitutus. 
miniſterio ſacio 


Annos XXVI. 1 45 functus eſt; 
| t 


In his ſcholis, 
uibus et linguarum itionem 
W Studio — 
Amoris et benevolentiæ 
Pignus aliquod idoneum extaret ; 
Hoc opus eximium, honori 8. 8. S. dicatum, 
Illuſtriſſimi Ben. Kennicott, 8. T. P. 
Bibliothecæ donavit 
ob Orton, 8. T. P. 
t civis Salopicuſis, 
A. D. M, DCC, LXXXI. 
Mr. Orton had before this made ſome valuable pre- 
ſents of books to the ſame library. As in the in- 
ſcription now given, he is tiled 8. T. P. it is proper 
to take notice, that the degree of Doctor in Divinity 
had been conterred upon him may years previouſly » 


prayer, that. 


(9) via. 
66. 


p. , 


his deceaſe, but he would never permit himſelf to be 
addreſſed by that title, or prefix it to any of his wri- 
tio gs. 

; n the ſpring of the year 1783, Mr. Orton's com- 
plaints multiplied ſo faſt upon him, that there was 
no proſpect of his continuing much longer in life. 
Whilſt he was in this ſituation, the following letter 
was written to him by Mr. Fownes, and couveyed by 
Mr. Stedman. Notwithſtanding its length, we cannot 
condeſcend to make an apology for inſerting it, as, 
from its excellence, it will delight every pious reader, 
and others may paſs it over at their pleaſure, 


* Shrewſbury, June 11, 1783. 


My dear and much reſpected Friend, 


© Tf I have not written to you for a conſiderable 
time, the reaſon has been that I was unwilling to 
diſquiet you by appearing to lay you under a neceſ- 
ſity of returning anſwers which I know it would be 
painful for you to ſend, But the . weakneſs, 
which for a time made me think it leſs proper to 
addreſs a letter to you, is what now induces me to 
do it. IT cannot tell” how to bear the thought of 
receiving repeated accounts of your increaſing in- 
firmities without letting you know how ſenſibly I ſym- 
pathize with you under all your burthens and com- 


rts and conſolations to ſuſtain you under your in- 
rmities which will enable you in patience to poſſeſs 
your ſoul, to enjoy peace and ſerenity in the midit 
of the afflicting ſymptoms with which you are viſited, 
and to experience the happineſs of that thankful 
hope which you have ſo often recemmended to 
pious perſons as their right and duty in circumſlances 
not unlike to yours, and to which all who know 
you are perſuaded that you have the juſteſt title. 
© I need not remind you, that the ſufferings of the 
ſervants of God, though very frequently and mate- 
rially the fame with thoſe which are endured by 
perſons of a very different character, are nevertheleſs, 
in the mitigations which accompany them, the en- 
couragements which are mingled with them, and 
the proſpe& which lies beyond them, of a totally 
© oppoſite nature, While thoſe, who have no hope 
but in the preſent lite, muſt conſider every decay 
they find come upon. them as foreboding the de- 
ſtruction of all their comfort; thoſe who have laid 
up for themſelves a portion in a future world, may 
view every abatement ot their ſtrength as the preſage 
of the approach of their felicity. While the hope 


aſſumes a brighter aſpect ; and thoſe forerunners of 


which the one cannot ſeriouſly behold without pain- 
ful apprehenſions, give the other reaſon to rejoice 
that the day of his redemption draws nigh, and that 
his labours, uneaſineſs, and anxiety, will ſoon be 
exchanged for that reſt which remains for the 

ople of God. And if it pleaſes the God and 
Forks of our ſpirits, who knows the need in which 
his children ſtand of his affiſtance to enable them to 
endure the afflictions he lays upon them, to give them 
ſtrength and command of thought, to reflect and 
dwell upon the reviving views which are given them 
of their preſent trials and future enjoyments, in that 
covenant of grace which is well ordered in all things 
and ſure, what cauſe have they to be comforted in 
all their tribulations and to wait with chearfulneſs 
till the days of their mourning ſhall be ended! 


dear Sir, it is your happinels that you may give 
way without ſcruple. And to this it is my wiſh 
to invite you. Nor doall the difcouraging thoughts 
with which you may ſometimes have been troubled, 

vent my inviting you to it without the leaſt 
eſitation. It is no ſurprize at all to me, that 
perſons whoſe hearts have been moſt ſincerely de- 
voted to their great maſter, ſhould feel doubts and 
* fears rifivg up in their minds, when they think 
© they ſee the hour coming on when the change of 
worlds is to be made; and, far from thinking it 
* any weakening of the evidence of the ſtrength of 
their concerns to find favour of the Lord, I am 
© well perſuaded it is. often a confirmation of it. 


* Thoſe, who have the fulleſt and moſt powerful 
Vor., V. 
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plaints, and how earneſtly I wiſh you all thoſe ſup- 


of the one vaniſhes, that of the other advances, and 


the total diſſolution of theſe earthly tabernacles, 


© To ſuch pleaſing, animating reflections as theſe, 


© convictions of the extent and ſanctity of the divine 
© law, will be the moſt ſenfible how far the moſt 
eminent of his ſervants come ſhort of it. Thoſe 
© who have been moſt converſant with their own 
© hearts, and moſt ſolicitous to have them entirely 
© united in fulfilling the divine law, will have the 

uickeſt, moſt poignant, ſenſibility of their de- 
— in theſe excellent attainments. Thoſe, 
who have the higheſt conception of the value of 
that eternal life, which is the gift of God through' 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, are ſometimes the moſt 
ready to queſtion whether they ſhall be found meet 
to riſe to ſuch an exalted height of glory. Theſe, 
I am perſuaded, are the real cauſes of thoſe clouds 
and deſponding apprehenſions which may at any 
time have hung over your mind. Suffer them not 
to oppreſs you, but turn your thoughts to that 
grace which is ſet before us by the Father of mercy 
in the Goſpel of his Son. Let the compaſſion of 
the great high prieſt of our profeſſion, who knows 
how to be touched with the feeling of our infitmi- 
ties, be the ſubject of your meditation. Let the 
tenderneſs of the Great Father of our ſpirits, who 
knows the weakneſs of our frame, the imperfection 
of our knowledge, and the force of the obſtructions 
with which we are called to ſtruggle in our paſſage 
through a world full of fnares, temptations, and im- 
pediments to that advancement in the divine life, 
which I am fatisfied has been the object of your 
wiſhes and labours, be much before you, and I 
truſt you will fiod light ſpringing up in your mind, 
diſpelling your fears, reviving your hopes, and 
giving you that peace which will keep you from 


tainting under your trials, and allift you to finiſh 
your courſe with joy. 


It will give me great pleaſure to hear, by the 
friend who brings this, that you find any abatement 
of your complaints, and that you recover any 
ſtrength ; as by the laſt information which I heard 
concerning you, I am willing to hope you may. 
My earneſt wiſhes, and my conſtant petitions for 
you, are, that as your day is ſo your ſtrength ma 

be, and that God, who knows how to comtort thoſe 
who are caſt down, may fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing. In theſe wiſhes Mrs. Fownes, 
who deſires to be affectionately remembered to you, 
cordially joins with me; and if from theſe aſſurances, 
or from any thing which I have ſaid, you receive 


any comfort in your affliction, it will be a real 
* ſatisfaQtion, to 
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© Dear. Sir, 
your fincere, and affectionate Friend, 
+ Brother, and Servant, 

* Joleph Fownes.“⸗ 

Somewhat more than a month after the receipt of 
the preceding letter, Mr. Orton departed this life at 
Kidderminſter, on the nineteenth of July 1583, and 
in the ſixty-ſixih year of his age. On the twenty-fifth 
of the ſame month, agreeably to his own requeſt, he 
was buried in Mr. Bryan's grave, in the Chancel of 
St, Chad's Church, Shrewſbury. Mr. Bryan had been 
formerly Vicar of St. Chad's, but had been ejected 
from his living in 1662. On the removal of the 


grave · ſtone from under the altar-iteps the following 
inſcription was diſcovered: 


Parce Cineribus 
D. Johannis Bryan, A. M. 
Olim paſtoris hujus Eccleſiæ, 
cum aliis ejecti, 
Aug. 24, 1652. 
Qui varias paſſus fortiter tulit, 
inculpate vixit, Deoq. inſervivit 
Uſque ad ſenectutem, non otioſe peractam, 
Licet infirmitatibus gravatam. 
Paucis diebus Morte abreptus. 
In Chriſto exultans, 
Placide tranſmigravit ad vitam meliorem, 
Aug. 31. 1699. 
Filius ejus unicus ſupei ſtes 
ln memoriam 
Digniſſimi parentis 


At the bottom in Hebrew Characters. 
© The memory ot the juſt is bleſſed (10).“ 


Near the ſame place, a neat Monument has been Rev. Mr. Lucas, 
erected to Mr, Orton's memory. 


With 
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Wich regard to the notice to be taken of him after 
his deceaſe, Mr. Orton left the ſubſequent directions 
in his will. I deſire Meſſrs. Fownes and Lucas 


* wculd preach the following ſabbath to their re- 


ſpectire congregations, or to each other's, from, 
1 Tim. i. 11, 12. But I defire they would ſay 
nothing of me, but exhibit the glory of the Goſpel, 
and the honour of the Chriſtian miniſtry, Ovly 
let them aflure my former hearers, that ſerving them 
in all their intereſts, eſpecially their belt, was the 
delightful buſineſs of my life; that all my time and 
ſtudies were directed that way; and that if they 
retain any gratitude and reſpect to me, they would 
ſhew it by their holy converſation, and by eſteeming 
their preſent paſtors highly in love for their works 
ſake; by their wiſe and faithful improvement of 
their labours; and by their candour and love one to 
© another.* Mr. Fownes's Sermon was publiſhed, 

Our author's talents as a preacher have been thus 
achneated by Mr. Fownes : * Mr. Orton was maſter 
ot a great variety of ſtyles, and I have frequently 
© heard him in the courſe of his public ſervices adopt 
them all with ſucceſs. But the general character of 
his preaching was rather of a practical, ſerious, and 
affectionate turn than diflinguiſhed by laboured and 
long continued trains of reaſoning. The didactic 
manner, like that of a parent addrefling his children, 
or an inflructor his pupils, was that which ſeemed 
moſt adapted to his taſte and inclination ; and 
though he acquitted himſelf with general accep- 
tance in all the methods in which he addreſſed his 
* hearers, it was in that he chiefly excelled.” 
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The following intereſting teſtimony to the me- 
mory and worth of Mr. Orton came from the hand 
of his triend and phyſician Dr. Johnſtone, in a letter to 
Mr. Stedman. 


% Dear Sir, Feb. 26, 1786. 


Lord Bacon reckons it a great deficiency in Bio- 
© graphy, that it is for the molt part confined to the 
* ations of Kings and Princes, and a few prom of 
high rank; while the memory of men diſtinguiſhed 
for worth and goodneſs in the lower ranks of life 
* has been only preferved by tradition. ——1 rejoice 
therefore, that you have undertaken to collect me- 
moirs of the late Rev. Job Orton, one of thoſe ex- 
cellent perſons, who was as induſtrious in conceal- 
ing that worth which was ſo conſpicuous to all who 
knew him, as he was earneſt and ſkilful in applying 
it to the beſt and moit benevolent purpoſes. —Indeed, 
my triend, we ſhall not ſee his like again: we ſhall 
not ſee knowledge ſo extenſive joined with ſuch 
humility, ſuch wiſdom and diſcerninent of the 
human character and of human lite, ſo determinately 
employed in doing good to all around him, and to 
dittuſe happineſs-to the large circle of human ſociety, 
He truly bad the wiſdom of the ſerpent and the 
innocence of the dove, Of the ſeventeen years 
which he paſſed in Kidderminſter, I ſpent moſt 
uſefully and happily daily many hours in his com- 
pany : his counſel always ſkilful, was faithful and 
benevolent, I felt the advantage of it, and regret 
the irreparable loſs I have ſuſtained, I do not re- 
member I ever ſpent ten minutes in his company, 
without being witneſs to ſome benevolent deſign or 
ſome benevolent action. He comforted and adviſed 
the opulent—be viſized the widow and the fatherleſs, 
the ſick, the poor and needy, in their affliction. 
He applied his fortune in relieving their wants; 
and a mind, till more rich in reſources than his 
toriune was in alundance, in contrivances, as well 
a incitements to others, to adminilter relief, To 
ſuch as needed, he gave with that 13 addreſs, 
and that exquiſite ſk1ll, in which I think he ſurpaſſed 
moſt perſons I have ever known. I repeat it, I 
never was in his company without perceiving he' 
was carrying on ſome uſeful deſign, either of a 
pub ick or private nature: doing good himſelt and 
impelling others to concur with him in executing 
ſome charitable work, or foine plan to relieve 1n- 
digence, to alleviate pain, to inform ignorance, 
to check and reform vice: in arbitrating and ſettling 
differences, which had any where taken place among 
his ſrjends or acquaintance he poſſeſſed great 1n- 
fluence, and ſnewed always great addreſs, and gave 
latisfaction by his iaterterence, He poſſeſſed a 
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happy manner of engaging the affections and tons 
fidence of young perions, and he gave them advice 
in ſuch a manner as had generally a happy in- 
fluence in forming their character to habits ot vir- - 
tue and religion. His ability and his zeal as a 
miniſter 1 do not preſume to mention: his worth 
as A man, his ſincerity as a Chriſtian, need no ſuch 
feeble teſtimony as mine. It is indeed an injury 
to ſo high a character to offer any teſtimony. But 
I cannot forbear calling io your recollection, that 
though he was zealuus as a Chriſtian, yet he poſſeſſed 
no warmih of zeal to any thing but real religion. 
A Proteſtant Diſſenter he was upon principle, but 
entertained the molt liberal communication with 
many individuals belonging to the Eſtabliſhment, 
diſtin; niſhed like himſelf by worth and talents ; 
and had the molt generous and charitable ſentiments 
concerning parties and perſons of different ſocieties 
and perſualions in religion in every part of Europe. 
I need not inform Jer, that a bad ſtate of health 
brought him to Kidderminſter; and that I had the 


© honour of being confided in, as his phyſician, His 
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complaints were of the nervous and ' melancholic 

kind: they often interrupted his caſe and his uſe- 

* fulneſs ; but were prevented from confining him en- 

* tirely to the houſe till the month of June, 1783. 

* He had often complained of failure of memory ; 

but yet in particular inſtances, very conſtantly gave 

* proofs of his poſſeſſing it with unuſual accurac 

and extent. At length, however, the defect which 

* he perceived appeared to others, now and then in 

* expreſſing an improper word, and in making a pauſe 

* before he pronounced the intended one. He com- 

* plained of pain and a growing confuſion in his 

head. About a week before his death, that con- 

* fuſion became apparent and complete. He knew 

* every perſon, but could not exprefs what he in- 

, waded. In three or tour days more he became 

* letbaryic, and died apoplectie the 19th of July, 1783, 

in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age.— Thus lived, and 

thus died this ſervant of God—this good man— 

dear to and revered by all: this counſellor and friend, 

© whoſe loſs we muſt ever deplore. But, my friend, 

© let us no longer view our loſſes. How ſingular was 

© our advantage! He was our counſellor and com- 

* forter while alive: his memory, ever dear to us, and 

e prom with us, will ſtill fuſtain and protect us, 
f at any time malediCtion ſhall perſecute us living or 

© dead—it will be replied No this cannot 

1 be true, the honeſteſt and worthieſt of men was 

„their friend.” —lIn books of piety, and in the lives 

* of pious men, we fce the effects which religion 

* ought to have; thoſe who knew Mr. Orton ſaw 

the influence it had, ſaw its ſpirit and precepts 

© exemplifed in his temper and conduct (11).“ (71) Letters te 

Were it neceſlary.” ſays Mr. Stedman, to add to 2 2 
the above, it would be eaſy to produce the teſtimo- 15 5 35. 

nies of a Kennicotr, an Adams, a Tucker, with 357. Note. 
ſeveral others, given by eminent men, both of the 
Eitabliſhwenc, and among the Diſſenters: for, to 
uſe the language of the Apoſtle, He had a good re- 
port of all men, and of the truth itſelt.“ 


Dum memot ipſe mei, dum Spiritus hos reget artus, 
Semper Honos, Nomenque tuum, Laudeſque ma- 
* nebunt,” VimeiL (12). (12) Ibid. 


The fame gentleman, who rejoices in every oppor- 
tunity of gratetully and atfectionately connecting his 
name with that of his friend hath, in other places, 
ſaid, © Ir atfords me a kind of pleaſure to thiuk that 
I have his ſacred remains dep ſited in my church, 
* that ere long I ſhall mingle my duſt with his, arile 
* with him, and, I hope, be happy together (13).* (13) From Vr. 


Sic mihi comingat vivere, ficque mori (14). 1 


It has occured to us, that Mr. Orton, who ſo long (14) Letters to 
relided at Kidderminſter, the principal ſeat of Mr. a young Cergy” 
Baxter's miniſlerial uſefuldels, had a conſiderable re- mm, p. 153. 
ſemblance, in certain reſpects, to that famous divine. 

In extent of abilities, Baxter was undoubtedly greatly 

ſuperior to Mr. Orton, and he prodigiouſly exceeded 

him in the multiplicity of his writings : but with re- 

gard to the nature of their practical works, and the 

{irictueſs, we had almolt ſaid the rigidneſe, of their 

perlonal piety, there was no ſmall degree of ſimilarity, 

Both of them diſplay, in their productions, the ſame 

ardent zeal to excite the attention of men to their 

eternal concerns, and uige theſe concerns with pecu- 
| liar 


Kar energy and pathos. Both of them were animated 
with a ſeriouſneſs of fpirit, which ſeems never to have 


life : nor could either of them bear to be much inter- 
rupted in their ſacred employments. When ſome vi- 
fitors to Mr. Baxter, after having ſitten a while with 
him, ſaid, We are afiaid, Sir, that we break in 
upon your time; his anſwer was, To be ſure 
yon do.“ What was Mr. Orton's diſpoſition in this 
reſpect, is expreſſed with great vivacity in one of his 
letters to Mr, Stedman, The paflage ſhall conclude 
the preſent article, I am glad I have no vilitors 
like Mr. ***, no ſuch Bath friends ;—I would 
© not have them :—They are not friends ;. I would 
© not ſubmit to ſuch grievances and inconveniences, 
« nor ſhould my wife (if I had ſuch an one as his), 
What muſt we do? they will ſay.— Why break off 
« all correſpondence with ſuch. Tell them (as I did 
at Shrewſbury, and do here), I am old and infirm ; 
« J will have my own hours. At them—1 ſhall be 
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Roſe to their tuneful melody. 


forſaken them in the moſt ordinary occurrences of 
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& glad to ſee my friends, but they muſt come ſoon; 
„% and go ſoon, or not at all.” - But we 
* can't do this at . Then I would remove to 
© the Land's End, or to a Welch mountain, and 
would not facrifice ſuch bleſſings as health, regu- 
* latity, domeſtic comfort, and family religion, for 
any perſon or perſons whatſoever, I am indepen- 
dent, and will be ſo. A few nights ago I heard 
© ſome Weaver's lad ſinging a ſong under my window, 
© of which I remember no more than this: 


Let them ſay what they will, 
© By Jove I'll be free.“ 


© T have little company and acquaintance, Eaſe and 
© quiet, and an interview now and then with a wor- 
© thy friend, bound my ambition, But I have a 
© numerous and excellent ſociety of / oh apoſtles, 
© and practical writers, eſpecially Baxter, Bates, and 
« Scudder, with whom I have lately been conver- 
* fing(15).”] 
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- young Clergy- 


2% [DODSLEY (Ros zA), a poetical, dramatical, and miſcellaneous Writer, was 
born at Mansfield, in Nottinghamſhire, in the year 1703. 


circumſtances of his parents precluded him from the advantages of a liberal education; 
and to his misfortune in this reſpe& he has alluded in one of his poems. 


C O native Sherwood! happy were thy Bard, 
Might theſe his rural notes, to future time, 
Boaſt of tall groves, that nodding o'er thy plain, 


The humble fituation and 


But ah ! 


Beneath the feeble eſſorts of a Muſe 

Untutored by the lore of Greece or Rome; 

« Aſtranger to the fair Caſtalian Springs, 

% Whence happier poets inſpiration draw, 

« And the ſweet magic of perſuaſive ſong, 

© The weak preſumption, the fond hope expires.” 


When he grew up to manhood, no better mode of ſubſiſtence offered itſelf than that 
of entering into ſervice; and therefore he became a footman to the Honourable Mrs. 
Lowther (a), in which ſtation his good conduct and abilities ſoon brought him into 


notice. Several poems were written by him, which excited ſo much attention that he 
was encouraged to publiſh them; and this he did under the title of“ The Muſe in 


4 Livery.” 


The collection is now little known; but the writter of the preſent article 


remembers to have ſeen it above fifty years ago; and, as far as his memory ſerves him 
at ſo long a diſtance of time and upon a ſlight inſpection, the work was printed in large 
12mo, or what now would be called crown octavo, had a handſome Liſt of Subſcribers 
prefixed to it, and was dedicated to Mrs, Lowther, 

What contributed ſtill more to Mr. Dodſley's reputation, was his writing a dramatic 
piece called“ The Toyſhop,” which being ſhewn in manuſcript to Mr. Pope, he was 
ſo well pleaſed with the delicacy of its ſatire, and the ſimplicity of its deſign, that he 
took the author under his protection; and though he had no immediate connection with 
the theatre, procured ſuch a powerful intereſt in his favour, that his production was 
brought without delay upon the ſtage. It was ated at Covent-Garden in 1735, and 
met with great ſucceſs (b); and when printed, it was received with much applauſe by ) ma. 


the ; pub | ic. 


© The Hint,” ſay the writers of the Biographia Dramatica, of this ele- 


gant and ſenſible little piece ſeems built on * Randolph's Muſes Looking-Glaſs.“ 
The author of it, however, has ſo perfectly modernized it, and adapted the Satire to 
the peculiar manners and follies of the times he writes to, that he has made it perfectly 


uſeful purpoſe. 


his own, and rendered it one of the juſteſt, and at the ſame time the beſt-natured 
rebykes that faſhionable abſurdity perhaps ever met with (c).” 
The pecuniary advantages which Mr. Dodfley had derived from his firſt publication, 
and from the ſucceſs of his dramatic ſatire, were applied by him to a very wiſe and . l. P. 376. 
Inſtead of adopting the precarious ſituation of a rown writer, he de- 
termined to engage in ſome profitable buſineſs; and the buſineſs he fixed upon was 
happily ſuited to his literary taſte, and favourable to his connections with men of 
learning, In 1735, he opened a bookſeller's ſhop in Pall-Mall; and in this tation, 
ſuch was the effect of Mr. Pope's recommendation and aſſiſtance, and of his own 
character and behaviour, that he ſoon obtained not only the countenance of perſons of 
the firſt abilities, but alſo of thoſe of the firſt rank; and in a few years he roſe to great emi- 
nence in his profeſſion (d). Mr. Dodſley's employment as a bookſeller, did not, however, 
prevent his purſuing the bent of his genius as an author. In 17 36-7, he produced upon the 
flage, at Drury-Lane theatre, a farce, entitled © The King and the Miller of Mansfield,” 
wv hich met witha ſucceſs not inferior to that of The Toyſhop.” The plot of the piece is built 
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(+) Biographia 
Dramatica. 
Vol. II p. 179. 
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on a traditional ſtory in the reign of King Henry the Second. Of this ſtory Mr. Dodſley 
has made a very pleaſing uſe, and has wrought it out into a truly dramatic concluſion. 
The dialogue is natural, yet elegant; the ſatire poignant, yet genteel; the ſentimental 
parts are ſuch as do honour both to the head and the heart of the writer; and the 
cataſtrophe, though ſimple, is affecting and perfectly juſt. The ſcene lies in and near 
the Miller's houſe in Sherwood Foreſt (e); and Mr. Dodſley had probably an additional 
pleaſure in the choice of his ſubject, from the connection of it with his native place. 
In 1737-8, he brought . another farce, entitled “ Sir John Cockle at Court.“ 


It was ated at Drury-Lane, and is a ſequel to“ The King and Miller of Mansfield.” 


(FJ) Ibid. p. 344- 


(s) Ibid. p. 33- 
Victor's Hiſtory 
of the Theatres, 
Vol. II. p. 117. 


() Biographia 
Dramatica. 
Vol. II. p. 380. 


The miller, newly made a Knight, comes up to London, with his family, to pay his 
compliments to the King. This piece is not, however, equal in merit to the firſt part: 
for though the King's diſguiſing himſelf in order to put Sir John's integrity to the teſt, 
and the latter's reſiſting every temptation, not only of bribery, but of flattery alſo, is 
ingenious, and gives an opportunity for many admirable ſtrokes both of ſentiment and 
ſatire, yet there are a ſimplicity and a fitneſs for the Drama in the ſtory of the former 
production, which it is ſcarcely poſſible to come up to, in the circumſtances that ariſe 
from the incidents of the Sir John Cockle at Court (F).“ | 

Mr. Dodfley's next dramatic performance was“ The blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,” 
a Ballad Farce, which, according to Mr. Victor, was ated at Drury-Lane, in 1739 
(meaning, without doubt, 1739-40), but the writers of the Biographia Dramatica ſay, 
in 1741. This piece did not meet with much ſucceſs (g). In 1745, Mr. Dodſley was 
the author of © Rex et Pontifex,“ being an attempt to introduce upon the ſtage a new 
ſpecies of Pantomime. It does not, however, appear to have been repreſented at any of 
our theatres. In 1748, our ingenious bookſeller collected together, in one volume, 
octavo, the ſeveral dramatic productions we have mentioned (and which had all of 
them been ſeparately printed), and publiſhed them under the modeſt tile of “ Trifles.” 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle afforded to Mr. Dodſley another opportunity of diſ- 
playing his poetical talents, in conjunction with his loyalty. On this occaſion, he wrote 
„The Triumph of Peace,“ a Maſque, which was ſet to muſick by Dr. Arne, and per- 
formed at Drury-Lane, in 1748-9 (5). : 

Mr. Dodſley, in the year 1750, was the concealed author of a ſmall work, which, 
for a ſhort time, had a very great celebrity. It was publiſhed under the following title; 
The CEconomy of Human Life, tranſlated from an Indian Manuſcript; written by an 
« ancient Bramin. To which is prefixed, an Account of the Manner in which the ſaid 
* Manuſcript was diſcovered. In a letter from an Engliſh Gentleman, now reſiding in 
* China to the Earl of ***#*#*®,” According to the pretended hiſtory of the ſaid letter, 
as dated from Peking, on the twelſth of May, 1749, the Emperor of China, © very 
* curious of ſearching after the writings of antiquity,” commiſſioned one of the Hanlins, 
or Doctors of the firſt order, to go on a kind of embaſſy to the grand Lama, or im- 


mortal high prieſt of Tartary, the chief object of which was to obtain ſome of thoſe 


() Monthly Re- 
view, Vol. IV. 


P. 64, 65, 70. 


ancient books, which were ſuppoſed to have been for many ages ſecreted from public 
inſpection. He ſucceeded ſo far as to procure a number of valuable pieces of antiquity, 
amongſt which, however, none had the preference in point of age, or merit, to this 
ſyſtem of morality, written in the language and character of the ancient Gymnoſophiſts, 
or Bramins, and tranſlated in a ſtyle remarkable for its energy of diction, and ſhortneſs 
of the ſentences, and which the tranſlator judged came the neareſt to the force of the 
original. Beſides this apocryphal introduction of the book into the world, it derived 
ſome attention from its being elegantly printed on a fine paper, with a ſmall page, and 
a very large margin, after the French manner. But what chiefly contributed to the 
popularity of The CfEconomy of Human Life,” was its being univerſally aſcribed to 
the Earl of Cheſterfield, This idea was ſtrengthened by a Letter that had been addreſſed 
to his Lordſhip by Mrs. Tereſia Conſtantia Philips, in which, to the no ſmall ſurprize 
of the faſhionable circles, ſhe had complimented him on being the author of The Whole 
© Duty of Man.” She had probably heard an account of the Earl's Letters to his ſon. 
However this may have been, the notion that The Economy of Human Life” was 
written by Lord Cheſterfield procured it a rapidity and extenſiveneſs of ſale, and a 
height of applauſe, which it would not have obtained, if it had been known that it 
came from the humble pen of a bookſeller. The Monthly Reviewers, though they gave 
to the work the praiſe which it deſerved, were not carried away with the general re- 
port, but expreſſed their doubts concerning its authenticity (). Neither were the 
editors of the Gentleman's Magazine among the number of thoſe who were great ad- 
mirers of the publication. After giving a ſhort ſection from it, they added as follows. 
The foregoing extract takes up ſixty- ſix lines, making four pages of the pamphlet; 
© which, beſides twenty-three of preface, conſiſts of a hundred and eleven pages, 
but twenty of theſe are loſt, by freſh titles to the ſeveral parts and ſections. The 
© patwpbler is printed ou a fine paper, with a large margin, and is induſtriouſly attributed 
© to a noble Earl, diſtinguiſhed by his fine genius, and the elegance of his writings and 
* ſpeeches. But our readers will perceive, that in the ſentiment there does not appear 
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* to be any thing new; and that the ſtile and manner are ſo much beneath the great 
* original from which they are copied, that the precept is rather enfeebled than en- 
© forced by the imitation ().“ Upon the whole, * The Economy of human life“ is 
not without a conſiderable ſhare. of merit. The ſubjects are well choſen; the advice is 
good; the ſtile is ſuccinct, and frequently nervous: but the work, in general, is de- 
ficient in that ſtrength and energy, that vividneſs of imagination, and that luminouſneſs 
of meraphor which pervade thoſe parts of Scripture that were -intended to be imitated, 
and which occur in many of the genuine oriental writings. The popularity of Mr. 
Dodfley's performance produced a number of imitations. There ſpeedily came out 
« The Second Part of the Economy of human Life ;” and great pains were taken to 
perſuade the world that it was the production of the author of the former publication. 
Nay, this was poſitively aſſerted in the title page, though the writer of the firſt work 
had advertized to the contrary; and indeed had repeated his public diſavowal of making 


any additions whatſoever to the piece. Another pamphlet was intended as a kind of a 


Burleſque on“ The CEconomy of human Life.” It was entitled © The Economy 
« of a Winter's Day ;” and, though a ſhort and haſty production, contained ſome 
pleaſant ſtrokes, and ſome ſenſible remarks. Next followed “ The CEconomy of 
« Female Life ;” by a lady, as was pretended ; but the work was too dull and too 


* 
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inſipid to have come from a female pen. Concerning another publication, which 


appeared about the ſame time, it may perhaps be queſtioned whether it aſſumed its 
title ſolely from a principle of imitation. It was entituled, * The Economy of the 
« Sexes; or, the Doctrine of Divorce, the Plurality of Wives, and the Vow of Celi- 
e bacy freely examined z” and was a ſenſible and judicious performance (“). We have 


from the extravagant applauſe given it for a time, founded npon the ſuppoſition of its 
proceeding from a celebrated nobleman, it affords an initance of the power of literary 
faſbion; the hiſtory of which, as it hath appeared in various ages and countries, and 
as it hath operated with reſpe to the different objects of ' ſcience, learning, art, and 
taſte, would form a work that might be highly inſtructive and entertaining. 

Our author's next appearance in the world was in his poetical capacity. The ſub- 
ject was Public Virtue,” and was intended to be comprized in three books, including 
1. Agriculture. 2. Commerce. 3. Arts. The firſt book however, which was pub- 
liſhed, in Quarto, in 1754, was all that was accompliſhed by Mr. Dodſley. It is pro- 


bable that the reception and ſale of the poem did not encourage him to complete his 


deſign. Indeed,. to write a truly excellent Georgic is one of the laſt efforts of the 


human mind. Perfectly to ſucceed in this ſpecies of poetry requires a Virgil's genius, 


judgment, exquiſiteneſs of taſte, and power of harmony. With regard to Mr. Dodſley's 


production, there are, amidſt its imperfections, a number of beauties in it deſerving of 
applauſe. It contains ſeveral exalted ſentiments, and the deſcriptions are often deli- 


cate and well expreſſed. But, at the fame time, the diction is frequently too proſaic; 
many of the epithets are inadequate; and, in fome places, a ſufficient attention is not 
paid to the harmony of the verſification Cn). The following addreſs to the genius 


| of (ner 
Britain is pleaſing: ol. X. p. 30, 
31. 


& Genius of Britain! pure intelligence! 

«* Guardian, appointed by the One Supreme, 

« With influential energy benign, 

« To guide the weal of this diſtinguiſhed iſle ; 

« O wake the breaſt of her aſpiring ſon. 

© Inform his numbers; aid his bold deſign, 

„ Who in a daring flight preſumes to mark 

„ The glorious track her Monarch ſhould purſue.” 


In the year 1758, Mr. Dodſley publiſhed ©* Melpomene ; or the Regions of Terror 
and Pity. An Ode.” This piece we regard as one of the happieſt efforts of his 
Muſe. It cannot, indeed, be compared with the ades of a Dryden, an Akenfide, a 
Maſon, or a Gray ; but it contains ſeveral ſtriking and beautiful paſſages. The two 
firſt ſtanzas will furniſh no unfavourable ſpecimen of the Poem. 


J. 


« Queen of the human heart? at whoſe command 
The ſwelling tides of mighty paſſion riſe, 
% MELPOMENE, ſupport my ventrous hand, 
« And aid thy ſuppliant in his bold empriſe. 
From the gay ſcenes of pride 
Do thou his footſteps guide 
& To nature's awful courts, where, nurs'd of yore, 
« Young Shakſpeare, Fancy's child, was taught his various lore. 
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& 80 may his favour'd eye explore the ſource 
,* To few reveal'd, whence human ſorrows charm : 
% So may his numbers, with pathetic force, 
«© Bid Terror ſhake us, or Compaſſion warm, 
As different ſtrains controul 
„% The movements of the ſoul, 
« Adjuſt its paſſions, harmonize its tone, 
* Jo feel for others“ woe, or nobly bear its own.“ 


It was in the ſame year (1758), that Mr. Dodſley brought upon the ſtage his princi- 
pal Eramatic production, which was “ Cleone,”” a Tragedy, acted at Covent Garden. 
This play was offered firſt to Mr. Garrick ; but it was rejected by him with ſome degree 
of contempt ; principally, as it ſhould ſeem, becauſe there was not a character in it ſuf- 
ficiently adapted to the diſplay of his own peculiar talents. Nevertheleſs, when it came 
to be repreſented on a rival theatre, he betrayed a jealouſy concerning it which added 
no honour to his reputation. To prevent its ſucceſs, he himſelf appeared in a new part 
on the firſt night of its being ated. This ſcheme had no effect; for the tragedy roſe 
above all oppoſition, and had a Jong and crowded run; which, however, was not ſolely 
owing. to its intrinſic merit, but was derived, in a great degree, if not principally, from 
the exquiſite performance of Mrs. Bellamy, who played the character which gives name 
to the piece. The Prologue to“ Cleone” was written by Mr. Melmoth; and the 
Epilogue by Mr. Shenſtone. | 

An imperfe& hint towards the fable of this tragedy was taken from the © Legend of 
« St. Genevieve,” written originally in French, and tranſlated into Engliſh, in the laſt 
century, by Sir William Lower. Mr. Pope, in his very early youth, had attempted a 
tragedy on the ſame ſubject, which he afterwards burnt; and he it was who had ad- 
viſed Mr. Dodfley to extend the plan to five afts. The circumſtance of“ Siffroy's” 
giving his friend directions concerning his wife has ſome degree of ſimilarity to“ Poſft- 
* humus's“ orders in Cymbeline. In the two laſt acts, the author appears to the great- 
eſt advantage ; Cleone's madneſs, in particular, over her murdered infant, being highly 
pathetic (n). This tragedy has fince been revived by Mrs. Siddons ; but ſo ſtrong were 
the feelings which her exquiſite performance of the character of Cleone excited on the 
firſt night of acting, that the houſe was thin on the ſecond night, and the play was 
dropped. The minds of the audience were affected with ſuch real diſtreſs, that it 
overpowered the pleaſure arifing from dramatic fiction, and theatric repreſentation, 

In 1760, Mr. Dodfley publiſhed his laſt ſeparate Work, and which added greatly to 
his reputation: we mean his“ Select Fables of Eſop and other Fabuliſts. In three 
% Books.” This is indeed a claſſical performance, both in regard to the elegant fimpli- 
city of the ſtile, and the propriety of ſentiments and characters. The firſt book con- 
tains ancient, the ſecond modern, and the third original, Fables. Under the laſt head, 
the ſtories are wholly invented by the author and his friends ; and this third part will 
not be found to de in the leaſt inferior to the two firſt. There are two farther circum- 
ſtances which give an advantage to the work over every former collection of the ſame 
kind: Firſt, a a“ Life of Eſop,“ by Monſ. Meziriac ; a very learned and ingenious French- 
man; and which is the only life of Eſop that is conſiſtent with common ſenſe ; that of 


 Planudes being a ridiculous medley of abſurd traditions, or equally abſurd inventions. 
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The ſecond is an“ Eſſay on Fable;“ in which rules are delivered for this ſpecies of 
compoſition, drawn from. nature ; and by which theſe ſmall and pleaſing kind of pro- 
ductions, that were thought to have little other ſtandard than the fancy, are brought 


under the juriſdiction of the judgment. The eſſay conſiders the Fable regularly; firſt, 


with relation to the moral; ſccondly, the action and incidents ; thirdly, the perſons, 
characters, and ſentiments ; and, laſtly, the language. This is one of the firſt pieces 
which has 1 Acts to introduce a regular criticiſm concerning the ſubject (o); and 
Mr. Dodſley has 


ſingle inſtance in which the propriety of his remarks has been diſputed [4]. 


IA] We recolle# only a fingle inflance in which the 
propriety of his rema*ks has been diſputed.) The paſſage 
we refer to occurs in the Gentleman's Magazine, and 
is as follows: * Mr. Dodſley, in his ingenious Eſſay 
on Fable, amongſt other requiſites, obſcrves, that 
« a fable ſhould ve natural. This rule, ſays he, 
may be infringed by aſcribing to creatures appetites 
and paſſions that are not conſiſtent with their known 
characters. A Fox ſhould not be ſaid to long 
© for grapes.” This alludes to the well-known fable 
© of the Fox and the Grapes; which, however abſurd 
« it may appear in this part of the world, is nct to 
2 | 


© in the Eaſt, For, Dr. Haſſelquiſt in his travels 
© obſerves, that ** the fox is an animal common in 
+ Paleſtine, and that there is plenty of them near the 
* convent of St. John in the deſert, about vintage- 
* time; for they deſtroy all the vines an'e(s, they 
are ſtrictly watched.“ lo the fame ctiet, Solomon 
* ſaith, in the Canticles, ii. 15, Take us the foxes, 
* the little foxes that ſpoil the vines: for our wines have 
fender grapes. Hence therctore it ſeems as it this 
ancient apologue might be reſtored to its uſual 
* rank, without any prejudice to nature or Common 
« ſenſe (1). , | | 


. Author, 


een ſo eminently ſucceſsful in his deſign, that we recolle& * a 
ur 
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Author, before he committed his Eſſay on Fable to the preſs, ſubjected it to the reviſal 
of his literary friends, and eſpecially of Mr. Shenſtone (p). When that ingenious and (e) Hull's Select 
amiable Poet's works were publiſhed in 1763, Mr. Dodfley prefixed to them a ſhort ac- ION 
count of his life and writings. A ſpecimen of Mr. Dodfley's talent at ſmaller picces of | 
oetry may be ſeen at the cloſe of the third volume of bis Collection of Poems, by dif- 

— eminent hands. By this Collection, which was extended to fix volumes, 12mo, 
he performed a very acceptable ſervice to the cauſe of genius and taſte; as it has been 
the means of preſerving ſeveral productions of merit, which might otherwiſe have ſunk 
into oblivion, Another plan, which was formed and executed by him, was A Collec- 
« tion of Plays by old Authors,” in twelve volumes, of the ſame fize. This appeared 
in 1744, and was a valuable acquiſition to the literary world ; but it has been highly 
improved in the ſecond edition, publiſhed by Mr. Reed, in 1780. In the new edition, 
befides Mr, Reed's excellent preface, ſome plays, before inſerted, are rejected; and 
others, of greater merit, are introduced in their room. That eminently uſeful ſchool- 
book, The Preceptor,” ought not to be forgotten; the defign of which was framed 
by Mr. Dodfley, and the execution of which was accompliſhed by ſeveral of the diſtin- 
guiſhed writers of the age. | 

In the courſe of his profeſſion Mr. Dodſley acquired a very handſome fortune, which 
enabled him to retire from the active part of buſineſs. During the latter years of his 
life, he was much troubled with the gout, to which he at length fell a martyr, whilſt he 
was upon a viſit to bis friend Mr. Spence, at Durham. He was buried in the Abbey- 
Church-Yard of that city, and the following inſcription was engraved on his tomb- 


ſtone: 


ce If you have any reſpect 
& for uncommon induſtry and merit, 
regard this place, 
c in which are depoſited the remains of 
„ MR. ROBERT DODSLEY; 
cc who, as an Author, railed himſelf 
* much above what could have been expected 
* from one in his rank of life, | | * 1-0 
« and without a learned education 7 
& and who, as a man, was ſcarce a8. 
© exceeded by any in integrity of heart, | i i 4 
* and purity of manners and converſation, 76 
« He left this life for a better \þ 4 
| Sept. 25, 1764. | 
e In the 61ſt year of his age.“ | | | 


As an author Mr. Dodſley is entitled to conſiderable praiſe, His works ate recom- 

mended by an eaſe and elegance which are ſometimes more pleaſing than a more la- 
boured and ornamented manner of compoſition. In verſe, his numbers, if not ſublime, 

are flowing; and his ſubjects are well choſen and entertaining. His proſe is familiar, * 
and yet chaſte; and in his dramatic pieces he has always kept in view the one great bl 
principle, deleftando pariterque monendo. Some general moral is conſtantly conveyed' in 
each of his plans, and particular inſtructions are diſperſed in the particular ſtrokes of 
ſatire. The dialogue, at the ſame time, is eaſy, the plots ſimple, and the cataſtrophe 
intereſting and pathetic (q). Mr. Dodſley's Eſſay on Fable will be a durable monument 0% New DiRi- 
of his ingenuity. With regard to his private character, he is equally entitled to ap- ch Y ubi ſupra, 
plauſe. As a tradeſman he preſerved the greateſt integrity, as a writer the moſt be- hace 
coming humility. Mindful of the early encouragement which. bis own talents met with, | 
he was ever ready to give the ſame opportunity of advancement to thoſe of others; and 
on many occaſions he was not only the publiſher but the patron of genius. There was 
no circumſtance by which he was more diſtinguiſhed, than by the grateful remembrance. 
which he retained, and always expreſſed, towards the memory of thoſe to whom he 
owed the obligation of being firſt taken notice of in life. Modeſt, ſenſible, and humane, 
he acquired the eſteem and reſpe& of all with whom he was acquainted ; and it was 
his happineſs to paſs many years in an intimacy with men of the brightelt abilities, and 
whoſe names will be revered by poſterity (7). Gi. 

Ia 1772, a ſecond volume of Mr. Dodſley's works was collected together and pub- 
liſhed, under the title of Miſcellanies.” The volume contains © Cleone,” „ Mel- 
pomene, * Agriculture,” and the CEconomy of Human Life.“ ] 
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&c. by Fr. 
Brookeſby, B.D. 
Lond. 17 14-$v0. 
p. 1t. 

) Brokeſby, 
p. 12. 

(c) Wood, ubi 

ſupra. 

(ii) Brokeſby, 
ibid. p. 13, 14, 
1 5. 

(e) Ibid. p. 15. 
bid. p. 16, 
17. 
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(5) Ibid. 
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DANY N 


DOD WELL (HNRVY), a very learned writer, in part of the XVIIth and be- 

os ginning of the XV1LlIth century, was born in the Pariſh of St. Warburgh in Dublin [A], 
«)Wood'sFaſti, towards the latter end of October, 1641 (a); and baptized November 4th (5). His fa- 
ther had an eſtate at Connaught; but, it being ſeized by the Iriſh rebels, he came, with his 

and Life of Mr. wife and child, to England in 1648, to obtain ſome afliſtance among their relations. 
After ſome ſtay in London, they went to York, and placed their ſon in the free-ſchool 

of that city (e), where he continued five years, and laid the foundation of his future great 
accompliſhments. His father, after having ſettled him with his mother at York, went 
to Ireland, to look after his eſtate, but died of the plague at Waterford : and his mother, 
going thither for the ſame purpoſe, fell into a conſumption, of wiich ſhe died, in her 
brother Sir Henry Slingſby's houſe (4). Being thus deprived of his parents, Mr. Dodwell 
was reduced to ſuch ſtreights that he had not money enough to buy pen, ink, and pa- 
per [B]; and ſuffered very much for want of his board being regularly paid (e). 


Thus 


he continued till 1654, when his uncle, Mr. Henry Dodwell, rector of Newbourn and 
Hemley in Suffolk, ſent for him, diſcharged his debts [C], and not only afiſted, but alſo 


perfected, him in his ſtudies (). 


With him he remained about a year, and then went to 
Dublin, where he was at ſchool for a year longer (g). 


In 1656 he was admitted into 


Trinity-College in that city, of which he was ſucceſſively choſen Scholar and Fellow 


(0. 


But in 1666 he quitted his Fellowſhip, in order to avoid going into holy orders (i), 


as the ſtatutes of the College require [DJ. He came the ſame year to England, and re- 
ſided at Oxford () for the ſake of the public library. I hence he returned to his native 
country for a time (/), and in 1672 publithed, at Dublin, in 8v9. a poſthumous treatiſe 
of his late learned Tutor John Stearn, M. D. to which he put a preface of his own [E]. 


His ſecond work was, Two Letters of Advice. 


© ders. 


11. For Studies Theological, eſpecially fuch as are Rational,” 


I. For the Suſception of Holy Or- 
To the ſecond 


edition of which, in 1681, was added, A Diſcourſe concerning the Phoenician Hiſtory 


of Sanchoniathon [TI. 


[4] Was born in the pariſh of St. Warburgh in 
Dublin.] Though Ireland was the place of his birth, 
et by both parents he was ot Engliſh extraction. 

is father, William Dodwell, was in a military office, 
being Corporal of the Field, a poſt now diſuied, but 
equal to a Captain ot horſe (1), His grandfather (who 
ficlt of that family ſettled in Ireland) was Henry Dod- 
well, a Clergyman (2); a native of Oxford, and fon of 
William, (ſuppoſed to be brother of Alderman Henry 
Dodwell, Mayor of that city in the year 1592 (3).— 
As for Mr. Dodwell's mother; ſhe was daughter of 
Sir Francis Slingſby, uncle to that Sir Henry Slingſby, 
who was beheaded in 1658, for being concerned in a 
pot againſt Oliver Cromwell, then Protector. Sir 

rancis Slingſby was a very brave officer under Sir 
George Carew, Lore Preſident of Munſter (4). 

[B] That he had not money enough to buy pen, ink, and 
paper.] So that he was forced to uſe iuch paper as 
young gentlewomen bad covered their work with, and 
thrown away as no longer fit for their uſe, he bowing 
no other to write his exerciſes on; and to make uſe 
of charcoal, inſtead of pen and ink, which he had not 
money to purchaſe; and then, when he came to 
ſchool, to borrow pen and ink of his ſchool-fellows to 
fit his exerciſes for his maſler's ſight (5). 

C] Diſcharged his debts.) The non-payment of 
which, and eſpecially of his board, had procured him 
a great deal of negle& and ill treatment; which was 
to him frequently matter of melancholy reflexions, and 
had made a very great impreſſion upon his tender 
mind, as appears from the following inſtance, One 
night, when at his uncle's, he was heard to cry out 
bitterly, and make a ſad noiſe, in his ſleep, Upon 
which, his uncle going to him, and awaking him, the 
young man told him, that he dreamed his landlord 
Hind was come to fetch him back to York: the 
thoughts of which gave him inexpreſſible uneaſi · 
neſs (6). 

[D] As the flatutes of the College require.) By the 
ſtatuies of that college, the Fellows are obliged to take 
Orders when they are Maſters of Arts of three years 


| ſtanding. The learned Biſhop Jer. Taylor offered to 


uſe his intereſt for procuring a diſpenſation of the ſta- 
tute. But Mr. Dodwell refuſed to accept of that er 
offer; leſt it ſhould be an ill precedent, and of bad 
conſequence afterwards to the college, The reaſons 
given for his declining the miniſterial function were, 
1. The great weight of that office, and the ſevere ac- 
count which the Miniſters of Chriſt have to give to 
their Lord and Maſter. 2, His natural baſhfulneſs, 


In 1673, he wrote a preface, without his name, to“ An In- 


© troduction 


and humble opinion, and diffidence of himſelf; tho” 
he was, unqueſtionably, very well qualified in point of 
learning, of every kind. 3. That he thought he could 
do more (ervice to religion, and the Church, by his 
wriciogs, whilſt he continued a layman, than if he took 
Orders; for then the uſual objections made againſt 
clergymen's writings on thoſe ſubjects, viz, * That 
* they plead their own cauſe, and are biaſſed by ſelf- 
© intereit,” would be entirely taken off (7). 

LE] A poſthumous treatiſe of his late learned tutor 
John Stearn, M. D. te which he put a preface of his 
own.) tie entitulcd that book, De Obftinatione : 
Opus poſthumum Pietatem Chriſt i ano- Stoicam ſcholaſtico 
more ſuadens : and his own preface, prolegomena Apo- 
legetica, de uſu Degmatum Philyophicorum, &c. 
herein he apologizes for his tutor; who, by quoting 
ſo often in that book, and ſetting a high value upon 
the writings and maxims of the He.:then Philoſophers, 


ight ſeem io depreciate 


1 of the Stoics, mi 
the Holy Scriptures, Mr. Dod well therefore premiſes 


firſt, that the author's deſizn in that work is only to 
recommend Moral Duties, and entorce the practice of 
them by the authority of the antient Philoſophers; and 
that he doth not meddle with the great myſteries of 
Chriſtianity, which are diſcoverabſe only by divine 
revelation. After that, he ſhews, that, in things which 
concern our practice, reaſon is to be regarded, and 
even in things wherein God hath fuperadded a farther 
revelation of his will in the Holy Scriptures : That, in 
the examination of natural reaſoning, the authority of 
the great aſſertors and vindicators of Reaſon challenges 
our regard; and conſequently the Philoſophers, 
Moreover, he argues, that the great end of Revelation 
was to inſtruct us in things, which we could not by our 
reaſon attain to the knowledge of ; but that in ordi- 
nary caſes our reaſon is given us by God to be our 
guide and director, it being the candle of the Lord: 


That revelation was ſuperadded by God to make a 


farther diſcovery of his will, and to afliſt our natural 
reaſon, and hence not to be expected in caſes where 
reaſon is ſufficient to attain the end : That faith, or 
belief of divine revelation, is founded on reaſon, and 
that ſome acts of reaſon precede faith, and are ſuppoſed 
in our belief of divine revelation, &c. Laſtly, he 
ſhows, that by Oz/tinatio Dr. Stearn meant what the 
Greeks call oTafux, wratuz, &us la, i. e. 
Firmneſs, the not linking under adverſities and mil- 
fortunes (8). 
[F ] Taco letters of adwvice———andconcerning 
the Phanician Hiſtory of Sanchoniathon.) One ot the 
4 two 


(7) Ibid. p. 25 
24, &c. 


(8)$ecBrokelbſy 
p. 26, &. 


G) m4 


(10) Br 
ubi ſupr 
xc. 


* 


DOD W E L IL. 


&« troduction to a devout Life,” by Francis de Sales, the laſt Biſhop and Prince of Ge- 
neva; which was publiſhed at Dublin, in Engliſh, this ſame year, in 12m (m). He (»)Brokevby, as 
came over again to England in 1674, and ſettled in London; where he became acquaint - 


ed with ſeveral learned men; particularly, in 1675, with Dr. William Lloyd, afterwards 
a OE Biſhop of St Aſaph, Litchfield and Coventry, and Worceſter. With that 


eminent 


vine he contracted fo great a friendſhip and intimacy, that he aitended him 


to Holland, When he was appointed Chaplain to the Princeſs of Orange. He was alſo 
with him at Saliſbury, when he kept his reſidence there as Canon of that Church; and v 
ſpent afterwards a good deal of time with him at St. Aſaph (). In 1675 he publiſhed taining eſpecially 


321 


above, p. 33. 36. 
Mr.Dodwe l 


ll re- 


viſed it, and left 
outwhateverwas 


Popiſh; publiſh- 
ing it under this 


title. An Intre- 
duftiin ts a De- 
wvout Life * Com 


Prudemt Method 


Some Conſiderations of preſent Concernment ; How far the Romaniſts may be truſted fo Spin C. 


« by Princes of another perſuaſion,” in 8 [G. The year following he put out Two 4, 


ciſes, and 


es apat 


* ſhort Diſeourſes againſt the Romaniſts. 1. An Account of the fundamental Principle % Difcutrie; 
„ of Popery, and of the Inſufficiency of the Proofs which they have for it. 2. An 
% Anſwer to ſix Queries propoſed to a Gentlewoman of the Church of England, by an 
«© Emiffary of the Church of Rome [H].“ In the year 1679, he publiſhed, in 4to; 


(9) Ibid. p. 33. 


(10) Brokefby, 
ubi ſupra, p. 40, 
&c. 


* Separation of Churches from Epiſcopal Government, as practiſed by the preſent Non- „ 
& conformiſts, proved ſchiſmatical, from ſuch Principles as are leaſt controverted, and do 39. 


& withal moſt popularly explain the Sinfulneſs and Miſchief of Schiſm { 1]. This, being 


animadverted upon by R. Baxter (o), was-vindicated, in 1681, by Mr. 


odwell, in“ A 


„Reply to Mr. Baxter's pretended Confutation of a Book, intituled, Separation of 
& Churches, &c.” To which were added, Three Letters to Mr. Baxter, written in the the Chriftian 
« year 1673, concerning the Poſſibility of Diſcipline under a Dioceſan Government, Sc.“ 


890, In 1682 came out his Differtations on St. Cyprian [K].“ | 
he 'publiſhed © A Diſcourſe concerning the One Altar, and the One Prieſthood, inſiſted 


two letters was written for the uſe of a ſon of Biſhop 
Leſley, a brother to Mr. Charles Leſley, well known 
for his writings againſt the Quakers, Deiſts, Pa- 
piſts, and Socinians: one for whom Mr. Dodwell had 
a great eſteem (9}.———As for his Diſcougſæ on 
Sanchoniathon z it was occaſioned by ſome letters that 
— between him and the learned Dr. Tho. Smith. 

his learned perſon having deſired Mr. Dodwiell's 
thoughts concerning that author, Mr. Dodwell wrote 
this diſcourſe, wherein he delivers it as his opinion, 
that Philo-Byblius was the forger, or contriver, of that 
Hiſtory under the name of Sanchoniathon. 

[G Some Conſiderations of preſent Concernment, &c.] 
This book was chiefly levelled againſt Father P. Walſh, 
and others concerned in the Iri/h Remonftrance, and the 
Controverfial Letters; which occaſioned a kind of ſchiſm 
am. ongſt the lriſh Papiſts (10). See the {ri/h Remon- 

Arance in Biſhop Kennet's Regiſter and Chronicle, 
Sc. edit. Lond. 1728, fol. p. $15, 516, 620, Se. 

[H] An Account of the fundamental Principle of Po- 
fery,—and An Anſwer to Six Queries, Sc.] 
That fundamental principle is, the pretended Infal- 
lible Authority of that Church. He begins this trea- 
tile by ſhewing, that the Romaniſts are guilty of 
formal ſchiſm with reſpect tous in England; fince they 
ſeparated from us upon the prohibition of Pius V. 
by his Bull dated Febr. 25, 1569. There is a very 
long preface to this ſhort tract, concerning the uſc- 
* fulneſs of the following bypotheſis,'—— His Anfaver 
to the Six Queries was occaſioned by their being 

reſented to a gentlewoman of the Church of England, 
by a Romanift, in order to ſeduce her. Wheteupon 
Mr. Dodwell was deſired to give a ſhort and diſtinct 
anſwer to them : which he accordingly did. The 
queries were. 1. Whether any one going from the 
© Church of England, and dying a Roman Catholick, 
© can be ſaved? 2. Whether they be idolaters, or 
* not? 3. Where was the Chuich of England before 
* Luther's time? 4. Why all the Churches are not 
© united in one? 5. Why the Church of England 
«© doth not hold up to confe ſſion, faſting-days, holy 
© oil, which we ourſelves commend? 6. Why was 
© Reformation done by A& of Parliament?“ Theſe 
two Diſcourſes make but a very ſmall volume in 1 20. 
They were reprinted in 1688, 4½, with A new 
* Pieface relating to the Biſhop of Meaux, and other 
« modern Complainers of we xg 

[1] Separation of Churches, Sc.] This book was 
accaloned by an A to à Sermon of the learned 
Jobn Sharp {afterwards Archbiſhop of York) on Ro- 
mans xiv. 19, by a Nonconformiſt. Mr. Dodwell 
undertook to vindicate the doctrine contained in this 
ſermon : and that produced the book now before us. 

Vor, V. k 


* 


The year following, 


cc on 


In this Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that ſeparation from 
epiſcopal communicn renders perſons unſecure of their 
eternal ſalvation : that ſalvation is ordinarily to be ex- 
peed from the participation of the Sacraments of 
Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, which God has ap- 
pointed as the ordinary means of obtaining the Goſpel- 
benelics, not to be obtained merely by hearing the 
word, and prayer: that the validity of the Sacraments 
depends on the authority of the perſons adminiſterin 
them, there being ſuch whom God has — 
to act as his Miniſters, whoſe acts he will ratify in 
heaven: that God is not obliged to beſtow ſoiritual 
benefits on any, who receive the Sacraments from per- 
ſons not thus authorized, beſides their adminiſtering 
them being an uſurpation on God's authority, Sc. 
In this book he hath learned diſcourſes. on the Sin 
unto Death; and the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, He 
intended to write, moreover, ** A Hiſtory of the firſt 
« Schiſms in the Chriſtian Church,” as a ſecond part 
of this work; which he ſtiled the Hiforical part, as 
the former the Rational. Accordingly he began it, 
and in Latin, that it might be beneficial to foreigners 
as well as our nation ; but he never finiſhed it (11). 
[X] Differtations on St. Cyprian.] They were 
comp--ſed at the requeſt of the excellent Dr, J Fell, 
Biſhop of Oxford, who defired our author to write Ob- 
ſervations on St, Cyprian, when he was about pub- 
liſhing his beautiful edition of that Father, This 
produced theſe Diſſertations; which were dedicated 
by the author to that Prelate, on the 7th of April 
1682, and printed, that year, in the ſame ſize as 
Biſhop Fell's St. Cyprian, and deſigned to be bound 
with it. A ſecond edition of them, under the title 
of Difſertationes Qprianicæ, &c. was reprinted at Ox. 
ford in 1684, 820, They are chiefly explanations of 
ſome paſſages in St. Cyprian. In the Xlth Diſſerta- 
tion he ſhews, * How ſmall the number of martyrs was 
© in the firſt perſecutions : and how later Martyro- 
© logies, eſpecially of the Romaniſts, have multi- 
* plied then without the authority of antient monu- 
ments.“ This ſubject he handled particularly at 
the requeſt of Dr.W. Lloyd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph (12 
with a proſpe& of the ſucceſſion of King James 
(13). And he [Mr. Dodwell] thought, that the 
leſſening the number of 10 leſſened not the 
glory ot Chriſtianity, when the heroic conſtancy and 
patieuce of them that ſuffered, which tended fo much 
to iis honour, was the great reaſon the perſecutors 
put a ſtop to theſe ſlaughters. However, Mr Dod- 
well was ſeverely, nay rudely, reflected upon for this 
Diſſertation by B:ſhop Burnet, who thus ſpeaks to 
him: ? in one of theſe [Diflertations] you laboured 
io leſſen one of the glor.ous characters of the Chriſ- 
oof ' | tian 
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ring intheCondutt 

7. a pious Life 
itted for t uſe 

of Proteflants. 

) Ibid. p. 38, 


(e) In his True 
and only Way of 
Concord of all 


Churches. Lond. 
1680, 8s. 


(11) Brokeſby, 
p 58, &c. 


(12) Brokeſby, 
as above, P · 102. 


(13) Four Letters 
which paſſed be- 
tWeentheBiſhop 
of Sarum and 
Mr. Hen, Dod- 
well. Publiſhed 
by Mr. Neiſan, 
London, 1713s 
126. 
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DOD W E IL. I. 


Particularly *© on by the Ancients (p) in the Diſputes 


rainſt Schiſm.” Lond. 8 bo. In 1684, a 


diſſertation of his on a paſſage of Lactantius [LI, was inſerted in the new edition of that 


(:) Wood, ut; 
ſupra, col. 231, 


; 2 32.and Broker. 
— 22 author at Oxford, by Thomas Spark, in 8 vo. His treatiſe of the Prieſthood of by, aan, 
iy Mr. « Laicks{[ MP" appeared in 1686, in 8v0o, About the fame time (q) he was prepari i rn 
;poſtion to. for the preſs the Poſthumous Works of the learned Dr. John Pearſon, Biſhop of Che- 0p" wich 
whom Miro" fter [N]. He publiſhed alſo, © Diſſertations on Irenæus [O].“ On the ad of April Coppin the 
That the On» 1688, he was elected, by the Univerſity of Oxford, Camden's Profeſſor of Hiſtory, with- «©: 2 
ef te l. out any application of his own, and when he was at a great diſtance from Oxford () : Y 
ſhop:. and te and the 2 1ſt of May was incorporated Maſter of Arts in that Univerſity (3). But this be- t — 
—_ neficial and creditable employment of Profeſſor he did not enjoy long; being deprived of it U nine page. 
nion- in November, 1691, for refuſing to take the Oaths of Allegiance to King William and 9%. Upon ore. 
(9) For the Im. Queen Mary (1). When their Majeſties had ſuſpended thoſe Biſhops who would not — wm 
n acknowledge their authority, Mr. Dodwell publiſhed © A cautionary diſcourſe of Schiſm, 5. That, al 
1686. «. with a particular Regard to the Caſe of the Biſhops, who are ſuſpended for refuſing to ts fan, u 
(-) He was then ( take the new Oath.” London, 8 vo (u). And when thoſe Biſhops were actually deprived, n Religion 


(14) Four Lets 
ters, ibid. 


(15)lbid. p. 103. 


their adherents, as Schiſmatics. 


and others put in their ſees [P], he joined the former, looking upon the new Biſhops, and — — 
g He wrote likewiſe * A Vindication of the deprived 


% Biſhops :” and A Defence of the ſame [L].“ After having loſt his Profeſſorſhip, he 


* tian religion from the number of the martyrs ; and 
* in the next (concerning the fignal courage aud for- 
* titude of the martyrs) you began the account of the 
* patience and fortitude of the martyrs with the wil- 
* fulneſs of the firſt Chriſtians, and their deſire of 
* fame and vain-glory. It is true, you after” that 
gave better reaſons for it: but would a Vaninus, 
* a Hobbes, and a Spinoza, ſay any thing more dero- 
« gatory to that glory of our moſt holy faith than you 
* wrote in thoſe two Diſſertations ?? In anſwer to 
that, Mr. Dodwell replies, That he wrote thoſe Diſ- 
courſes with a deſign of advancing, not of underva- 
* luing, martyrdom,'———And that he could have eaſily 
confuted his adverſaries, had it not been for the 
great veneration he had for the goodneſs and pie 

* of ſeveral of the Fathers, who were of too eaſy belief 
ol matter of fact not ſufficiently atteſted (14) This 
Diſſertation was profeſſedly attacked by Father Thierry 
Ruinart, a Benedictin; in the General Preface to his 
% Acta Primorum Martyrum fincera & ſelecta, ex 
„ Libris cum editis tum manuſcriptis collecta, &c. 
% Notiſque & obſervationibus illuſtrata. His præ - 
„ mittitur Præfatio generalis, in qua refellitur Diſſer- 
4% tatio 11ma Cyprianica de Paucitate Martyrum.” 
Paris 1689, 4, and Amſtel. 1712, fol, Mr. Dod- 
well never anſwered this Preface ; not that it was 
unanſwerable, but really out of tenderneſs for reli- 
gion : becauſe he muſt have been forced to expoſe the 
*weakne/s or credulity of antient writers, which ſome 
irreligious wretches would lay hold on to vile pur- 
poſes (15). At the end of theſe Diſſertations are ſome 
chronologieal tables, chiefly the Canons of Ptolemy 
collated with manuſcripts ; ſme Fafti out of manu- 
ſcripts; a fragment of Theon, and another of the 
Emperor Heraclius, both founded on Ptolemy's Ca- 


Dons. 


[LJ 4A Differtation on a paſſage of LaFantins.] 


In his treatiſe ** de Mortibus Perſecutorum, ſect. 17. 
the words are“ per circuitum ripe Stri 

« Nicomediam venit.” In explaining which, Mr. 
Dodwell obſerves, That ** Striga” 1s firſt uſed for the 
limit of a Roman camp, and thence for the borders of 
fields, and limits of countries: that rivers were con- 
venient for all theſe ends: that as Eupbrates was the 
boundary of the Roman empire towards the Parthians, 
and the Rhine towards the Germans, ſo was the Da- 


nube of the Illyrian Province. And, becauſe paſſage 


(16)Probably 
becauſe it was 
contra y to wat 
Mr. Dod well had 
aſſerted in his 
book. of Schiſm, 
and its defences, 


by water was the eaſieſt for infirm e Dioclefian 
made choice of it in his chronical weakneſs to go to 
Nicomedia, partly by the Danube, and partly by the 
Evxine ſea, though it was per circuitum,” by taking 
a compaſs about. 

[M] Of the Prieftheed of Laicks.) ** De Jore Lai- 
„ corum Sacerdotali, ex Sententia Tertulliani alio- 
« rumque Veterum ;” as the title of it is. It was 
writt n by way of anſwer to H. Grotius's Diſſertation 
« De Cœnæ Adminiſlratione ubi paſtores non ſunt, 
„ cc.“ which was tranſlated about this time into 
Engliſh by Mr. William Baxter, the Antiquary, and 
publiſhed under this title, Anti Dodwelliſm (16): 
„% being two curious Tracts formerly written by Hugo 
% Grotius, concerning a Solution of theſe two curious 


continued 


* queſtions: 1. Whether the Euchariſt may be ad- 
© miniſtered in the abſence of, or want of, Paſtors, 
6 We.” 

[N] The Poſthumous Works of the learned Dr. Fohn 
Pearſon.) They were printed at London in 1688, 
4to. under this title, V. CI. Johannis Pearſonu, 
© 8. T. P. Ceſtrienſis nupet Epiſcopi, Opera Poſt - 
„% huma Chronologica, &c, viz. De Serie & Suc- 
« ceſſione primorum Rome Epiſcoporum Diſſer- 
tationes dum: quibus prefiguntur Annales Paulini, 
„% & Lectiones in Acta Apoſtolorum. Singula prælo 
% trradidit, edenda curavit, & Diſſertationis novis 
«© additionibus auxit, H.Dodwell: s, &c. Cujus etiam 
* accefſit de eadem Succeſſione uſque ad Annales Cl. 
« Ceſtrienſis Cyprianicos, Diſſertatio hy eel 
The additions made by Mr. Dodwell are, a Diſcourſe 
to ſhew that Theophilus Antiochenus, the author of 
the Diſcourſe ** ad Autolycum,” was not Theophilus 
Biſhop of Antioch : another, to ſhew what St, Jerom 
meant by this paſſage, * That the Churches were 
6 ms by a Council of Preſbyters at firſt, till divi- 
* fhons aroſe, &c.“ another, o prove, how little 
Euſebius was acquainted with Latin authors or affairs 
in the Weſt; and how long after his Chronicon he 
wrote his Hiſtory, A Diſſertation concerning the 
younger Agrippa's death, A Diſcourſe, ſhewing, 
that Celibacy and Virginity were not ſo much 
eſteemed in the firſt ages of the Church as in the 
following times, A Diſcourſe about Tertullian's 
Epocha, in his firſt book againſt Marcion, c, 19. A 
Diſſertation concerning the ſucceſſion of the firſt Bi- 
ſhops begins his Cyprianic Annals: which Annals are 
inſerted in Biſhop Fell's edition of St Cyprian (17). 

[0] Differtations on Jrenæus.] They were printed 
at Oxford in 1689, in 8e, under the title of Diſ- 
« ſertationes in Irenzum. Though they are ſix in 
number, they are only prolegomena to what the au- 
thor farther deſigned. He hath joined to his work, 
« Philippus Sidetes de Catechiſtarum Alexandri- 
« norum Succeſſione, i. e. Ot the Readers in the 
„% School of Alexandria; with notes. At the end 
there is a Chronological Table. 

[P] When thoſe Biſhops were actually deprived, and 
others put in their Sees.) The deprived Biſhops were, 
Dr. Will. Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; Dr. 
Will. Lloyd, Biſhop of Norwich ; Dr. Fr. Turner, of 
Ely ; Dr. Tho. Kenn, of Bath and Wells ; Dr. Rob. 
Frampton, of Glouceſter; and Dr. Tho. White, of 
Peterborough. And thoſe put in their Sees were, 
Dr. John Tillotfon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Dr. 
T7 Moore, at Norwich; Dr. Sim. Patrick, at Ely; 

r. Rich. Kidder, at Bath and Wells; Dr. Edw. 
Fowler at Glouceſter; and Dr, Rich. Cumberland, 
at Peterborough. 

[2] 4 Vindication of the deprived Biſhops.) This 
was printed at London in 1692, 4, being an anſwer 
to a book publiſhed by Humphrey Hody, B. D. Lon- 


Church 
for Religion, 


See the Life of 
Mr. fohnKettls. 
well, &c. Lond, 
1718, P. 317. 


(17) This Diſſer . 


tation contains 
226 pages. 


don 1691, 41, eutituled. The Unreaſonableneſs of a 


„Separation from the New ſhops: or, a Treatiſe out 
« of Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſhewing, that although a 
« Biſhop was unjuſtly deprived, neither he nor the 
Church ever made a Separation, if the Succeſſor was 

| not 


(13) See 1] 
of Mr. Jol 
Kettlewel 
Lond. 171 
P. 316. 
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continued for ſome time in Oxford, and then retired to Cookham, a village near Maiden- 
head, about an equal diſtance between Oxford and London; and therefore convenient to 


maintain a correſpondence in each place, and to conſult friends and books, as he ſhould 
have occaſion (ww). While he lived there, he became acquainted with Mr. Francis Cherry (w)Brokeſby,as 
of Shotteſbrooke, a perſon of great learning and virtue, for the ſake of whoſe converſa- 
tion he removed to Shotteſbrooke, where he chiefly ſpent the remainder of his days (x), C0 4p: 305- 
In 1692, he publiſhed his Camdenian Lectures read at Oxford [RJ]: and, in 1694, An 
« Invitation to Gentlemen to acquaint themſelves with ancient Hiſtory ;” being a preface 


to Degory Whear's Method of reading Hiſtory,” tranſlated into Engliſh by M 


r. Bohu ns 


About this time having loſt one or more of the Dodwells, his kinſmen, whom he de- 
ſigned for his heirs, he married on the 24th of June 1694, in the 52d year of his age, 
a perſon, in whoſe father's houſe at Cookham he had boarded ſeveral times, and by her 


had ten children ()). 


In 1696 he drew up the Annals of Thucydides and Xenophon, 


to accompany the editions of thoſe two authors by Dr. John Hudſon and Mr. Edward 
Wells. Having likewiſe compiled the Annals of Velleius Paterculus, and of Quiutilian, 
and Statius, he publiſhed them all together in 1698, in one volume, 8vo |S]. About 
the ſame time he wrote an account of the leſſer Geographers, publiſhed by Dr. Hud- 
ſon [T]: and, © A Treatiſe concerning the Lawfulnef; of inſtrumental Muſick in Holy 
« Offices (z) :“ occafioned by an organ being ſet up at Tiverton in 1696: with ſome 
other things [U]. In 1501, he publiſhed his account of the Greek and Roman Cy- 
cles WJ, which was the moſt elaborate of all his pieces, and ſeems to have been the 
work of the greateſt part of his life (a). The ſame year was publiſhed a letter of his [X}, 
concerning Mr. Toland's diſingenuous treatment of him (3). The year following appear- 
ed © A Diſcourſe [of his] concerning the Obligation to marry within the true Commu- 
“ nion, following from their ſtyle of being called a Holy Seed” (c); and“ An Apology 
ce for the Philoſophical Writings of Cicero,” againſt the objections of Mr. Petit; prefixed 
to Tully's five books De Finibus, or, Of Moral Ends, tranſlated into Engliſh by Samuel 
Parker, gent. as alſo the Annals of Thucydides and Xenophon [T J. In 1703 he 
publiſhed © A Letter concerning the Immortality of the Soul, againſt Mr. Henry Lay- 
© ton's Hypotheſis,” 4to; and, A Letter to Dr, Tillotſon about Schiſm,” 8 vo. written 
in the year 1691. The year following came out, his“ Chronology of Dionyſius Hah- 


© not a Heretick. Tranſlated out of an ancient Greek 
© Manuſcript in he Public Library at Oxford,” viz. 
among the Baroccian MSS. Mr. Hody writing an 
anſwer to ** The Vindication, &c.“ Mr. Dodwell pub- 
liſhed © A Deten-e of the Vindication of the Deprived 
% Biſhops.” Lond 1695, 4to. To which he put a 
preface that was then ſu = but printed after- 
wards, with this title, ** 1 e Doctrine of the Church 
of England, concerning the Independency of the 
«© Clergy on the Lay-Power, as to thoſe Rights of 
„ theirs which are purely Spiritual, reconciled with our 
« Oath of Supremacy, — the Lay-Deprivations of 
the Popiſh Biſhops in the beginning of the Retorma- 
(h) See the Life © tion (18).“ f 
of Mr. John [R) His Camdenian Lectures read at Oxford.] 
Keulewell, &c. The firſt was read May 25, 1688, and the ſixteenth, 
Lond. 1718. So. or laſt, Nov. 6, 1691 : beſides which, there are three 
on. more, that were prepared, but not read. Theſe 
Lectures are upon Hiſtoriz Auguſtæ Scriptores,” i. e. 
thoſe authors, who wrote the Hiſtory of the Roman 
Emperors, from the time of Trajan to that of Diocle- 
ſian, They were printed at Oxford 1692, 8vo, under 
this title, © Prælectiones Academicæ in Schola Rbeto- 
* rices Camdeniani : cum Fragmentis & Libris Linteis.“ 
Theſe Libri Lintei were the Annals, or Commen- 
taries, of the antieut Romans, which uſed to be written 
on linen. 
[S] Having likewiſe compiled the Annals of Velleius, 
&c.] The nile of them was, Annales Velleiani, 
% Quinctilianei, Statiani ; ſeu Vite P.Vellei, M. Fa- 
1 bii Qginctiliani, Papinii Statii (obiterque Juvenalis) 
« pro temporum ordine diſpoſitz.” Thoſe of Velleius 
Paterculus, were written at the requeſt of Dr, Charlert, 
late Maſter of Univerſity-College, Oxon, when he 
procured an edition of that author in 1692. At the 
end of theſe Annals is an appendix, concerning Julius 
Celſus, who digeſied Cxfar's Commentaries; and con- 
cerning Commodianus; in two Diſſertations addreſled 
to the moſt learned Grævius. 
[T] He wrote an account of the Leſſer Geographers ] 
The jir/ volume of theſe Geographers was publiſhed 
in 1698. 8vo. The ſecond in 1703. The third and 
fourth in 1712, &c, Mr. Dodwell's account of the 
ſeveral authors is printed in theſe volumes. | 
U] With ſome other things.) Particularly © De Ta- 


* bulis Cælorum Difſert. Et Tabulæ Chronolog. pro + 


cc Cars 


* mente x11 Patriarch.” Theſe are printed in Dr. 
Grabe's * Spicilegium,' Vol. I. among the notes. The 
firſt is a Diſſertation on theſe words, raus Thats re 
vga, Tabulis Cælorum, uſed in the Teſtament of 
the x11 Patriarchs : whereby Mr. Dodwell underſtands 
the archetypal and original Law, as it is in the ſu- 
preme Lawgiver in heaven; in oppoſition to the writ- 
ten Law of Moſes ; and ſuppoſes it to be alſo part of 
Enoch's prophecy. The other piece is, Chronolo- 
« gical Tables, according to the author of the Teſta- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs, inſerted in that col- 
lection of Dr. Grabe. 

DV] His account of the Greek and Roman Cyclet.] 
It was printed at Oxford in 1701, 4to, under this vile, 
© De Veteribus Græcorum Romanorumque Cyclie, 
© obiterque de Cyclo Judæorum ztate Chriſti, D fler- 


* tationes Decem, cum Tabulis neceſſariis. Inſerun- 


© tur Tabulis Fragmenta Veterum inedita, ad rem 
1% ſpectantia chronologicam. Opus Hiſtoriz veteri, 
« tam Græcæ quam Romanæ, quam et Sacræ quoque 
„ neceſſarium.“ At the end are Tabulz Chronolo- 
« yicz ad hoc opus illuſtrandum neceſlarice.” The 
contents of theſe Diſſertations are, 1. Of Meton's 
Cycle. 2, Of that of Calippus, 3. Of the Athenian 
Cycles before Meton. 4, The Cycles of the Olym- 
piads. 5. The Delphic and Bceotian Cycles. 6. Of 


323 


ve, P- 223 * 


(y) Ibid. p. 305, 
306. Only fix 
ſurvived him ; 
namely, two 
ſons, and four 
daughters. One 
of his ſons was 
the learned Dr. 
Wm. Dodwel!; 
Rector of Shot- 
teſbrooke. 


(z) Publiſhed in 
1700. 8vo. 


(a) Dr. Halley, 
in his account of 
that book, at the 
end of Rrokeſ- 

by's Life of Mr. 
Dodwell, P · 638. 


(5) Brokesby, 
p. 321, &c. 


(eh This was an- 
nexed to Mr. C. 
Leſley's Diſ- 
courſe on the 
ſame ſubje&- 


the Iſihmian Games, and Corinthian and Sicilian 


Cycles. 7. Of the Nemean Games, and Argolic 
Cycles. 8. Of the Laconic Cycles. 9g. Of the Ma- 
cedonian and Jewiſh Cycles. 10. Of the antient 
Roman Cycles. | 

[X] 4 Letter of his.) It was inſerted in the ſecond 
edition of The Canon of the New Teſtament vindi- 


_ ** cated, by]. Richardſon, B. D.“ in anſwer to J. To- (19)Page 69,&c. 


land's Amyntor ; who had (19) quoted a long paſſage (20) Diſſertat. I. 
out of Mr, Dodwell's Diſſertations on Irenzus (20), . 38, 39 


tending (as that impious author imagined) to invali- 
date the authority of the Holy Scriptures, and to re- 
preſent the Canon of the New Teſtament as precarious 
and ill. grounded (21), 

[7] 4s alſo the Annals of Thucydives and Xenophon.] 
They were printed at Oxford in 4to, under this tule ; 
„ Annales Thucydidei et Xenophontei, Præmittitur 
Apparatus, cum vits Thucydidis Synopſi Chrono- 
% logica.”? | 


(Z] 


(21) SeeRrokeſ- 
by, p· 331. 
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Clarke's Ser- 
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jamin, Biſno 
of Wincheſter. 
Edit. 1930. 8vo. 
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« carnafſeus,” in the Oxford edition of that Hiſtorian by Dr. Hudſon, folio; his * Two 


« Difſertations on the age of Phalaris and Pythagoras [Z];” and his Admonition to 
« Foreigners, concerning the late Schiſm in 1 [AA}.” When the bill for pre- 


venting Occaſional Conformity was depending in 


arliament, he wrote a treatiſe, intitu- 


led, Occafional Communion fundamentally deſtructive of the Diſcipline of the Primi- 
- © tive Catholick Church, and contrary to the Doctrine of the lateſt Scriptures concerning 
* Church Communion ;” which was publiſhed in 1705, at London, 8 vo. About the 
Y Broketby,ut ſame time, obſerving that the deprived Biſhops were reduced to a ſmall number (4), he 
wrote, A Caſe in View conſidered : in a Diſcourſe, proving that [in Caſe our preſent 

« ipvalidly deprived Fathers ſhall leave all their Sees vacant, either by Death or Reſigna- 
&* tion] we ſhall not then be obliged to keep up our Separation from thoſe Biſhops, who 
&© are as yet involved in the Guilt of the preſent unhappy Schiſm.” Lond. 1705. 8vs. 
Some time after, he publiſhed “ A farther Proſpect of the Caſe in View, in Anſwer to 
& ſome new Objections not then conſidered.” Lond. 1707. 8vo. Hitherto Mr. Dodwell 
had acted in ſuch a manner as had procured him the applauſe of all, excepting ſuch as 
hated or deſpiſed the Nonjurors ; but, about this time, he publiſhed ſome opinions that 
drew upon him almoſt univerſal cenſure. For, in order to exalt the powers and dignity 
of the Prieſthood, in that One Communion, which he imagined to be the Peculium of God, 
and to which he had joined himſelf, he endeavoured to prove, with his uſual perplexity 
of learning, That the doctrine of the Soul's Natural Mortality was the true and original 
Doctrine; and that Immortality was only at Baptiſm conferred upon the Soul, by the 
Gift of God, through the Hands of One Set of regularly-ordained Clergy (e). In ſup- 
port of this opinion, he wrote “ An Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, proving, from the Scriptures 
© and the firſt Fathers, that the Soul is a Principle naturally mortal; but immortalized 


Bs actually by the pleaſure of God, to Puniſhment, or to Reward, by its Union with the 


“ Divine Baptiſmal Spirit. Wherein is proved, That none have the Power of giving this 
„ Divine Immortalizing Spirit, fince the Apoſtles, but only the Biſhops.” Lond. 1706. 
8vo. At the end of the Preface to the Reader is a Diſſertation, to prove“ That Sacer- 
« dotal Abſolution is neceſſary for the Remiſſion of Sins, even of thoſe who are truly pe- 
4 nitent.” ThisDiſcourſe being attacked by ſeveral perſons| BB], our author endeavoured 
to vindicate himſelf in the three following pieces: namely, 1. A Preliminary Defence 
* of the Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, concerning the Diſtinction between Soul and Spirit: in 


Lal 


« two Parts. I. Againſt the Charge of favouring Impiety. Il. Againſt the Charge of 
favouring Hereſy. In the former is inſerted a Digreſſion, proving, that the Collection 
of the Code of the Four Goſpels in Trajan's Time is no way derogatory to the ſuf- 
& ficient Atteſtation of them.” Lond. 1707, 8vo. 2. The Scripture Account of the 
Eternal Rewards or Puniſhments of all that hear of the Goſpel, without an Immorta- 


& lity neceſſarily reſulting from the Nature of the Souls themſelves that are concerned in 


c 
c 
«c 


was diſcovered by the beſt Philoſophers. 


Z] Two Diſſertations on the age of Phalaris and 


Pythagoras.) They were occaſioned by the diſpate 
between Dr. Bentley and the Honourable Mr. Boyle, 
concerning the Epiſtles of Phalaris, In the preface, 
Mr. Dodwell ſhews, that Atofla the daughter of Cy- 
rus, was not the firſt inventor of Epiſtles, as the Doctor 
had aſſerted; but the thing ſhe invented was, the 
manner of jaining the tables, on which they were writ- 
ten, with ſuch exa Aneſs, that they might be more 
conveniently carried. Theſe two Diſſertations were 
printed at Ox ford in 8vo, under this title: Exerci- 


, tationes duæ: prima de ætate Phalaridis : ſecunda 


% de ætate Pythagoræ Philoſophi.“ 

[IAA] His Admonition to Foreigners, concerning the 
late Schiſm in England.] The title of it was, ** De 
% nupero Schiſmate Anglicano Paræneſis ad Exteros, 
tam Reformatos quam etiam Pontificios, qua Jura 
« Epiſcoporum vetera, eorundemque à Magiſtratu 
« Seculari Independentia, omnibus aſſerenda com- 
« mendantur.“ Lond. 8v0. i. e. An Admonition to 
«© Foreigners, as well of the Reformed Religion as 
« Papiſts; wherein the ancient Right of Biſhops, and 


their Independency on the Secular Magiſtrate, are 


« aſſerted and recommended.” The ſchiſm, here men- 
tioned, is that which was occaſioncd by the depri- 
vation of ſome of the Biſhope, and the putting others 


into their Sees. See above note [P]. 


[BB] This Diſcourſe being attacked by ſeveral per- 
Jons.) The chief books writien agaioſt it were thele : 
I. A Charge of Hereſy maintaiued agaiuſt Mr. Dod- 


« well's late Epiſtolamy Diſcourſe, concerning the Mor- 
» - « 5 ; , ” 


* 


thoſe Rewards or Puniſhments. Shewing particularly, I. How much of this Account 


II. How far the Accounts of thoſe Philoſo- 


phers were corrected, and improved, by the Helleniſtical Jews, aſſiſted by the Reve- 


& lations 


“ tality of the Soul: by way of Addreſs to the Clergy 
„of the Church of England. Laying open his oppo- 
% ſition to the received Creeds, and his falſification of 
& all ſacred and profane Antiquity.” By Edmund 
Chiſhull, lateChaplain at Smyrna, andFellow of C.C.C. 
Oxon. Lond. 1706, 8vo, In this book the author 
gives the followirg character of Mr. Dodwell. 
His modeſty will, I hope, excuſe me, if I have ex- 
« preſſed myſelf ſomewhat freely concerning the ſize 
of his judgment and underſtanding, and if I rank 
him only in that lower claſs of learned men, who 
are indeed fitted for the collecting of materials, but 
* are unqualified to judge rightly of, and to reaſon 
* upon, what they ſhall collect. The other pieces 
publiſhed againſt theEpiſtolary Diſcourſe were, II. A 
* Letter to Mr Dodwell; wherein all the Arguments 
in his Epiſtolary Diſcourſe agaiaſt the Immortality 
olf the Soul are particularly auſwered, and the ſudg - 
„ ment of the Fathers concerning that matter truly 
© repreſented.” By Samuel Clarke, M. A. Lond. 
1706, 8vo. III. A Philoſ pbical Diſcourſe con- 
6 cerning the natural Immortality of the Soul; where- 
% in the greatqueltion of the Soul's Immortality is 
© endeavoured to be rightly ſtated and fully cleared. 
% Occaſioned by Mr. Dodwell's late Epiſtolaty Diſ- 
© courſe. In two Parts.” By John Norris, M. A. rector 
of Bemerton. Lond, 1708. vo. IV. Tho. Mills, M. A. 
afterwards Biſhop of Waterford and Liſmore, publiſhed 
alſo an Anſwer to Mr, Dodwell, Oxford 170%, go, 
intituled, ** The Natural Immortality of the Soul at- 
« ſertcd and proved from the Scriptures and * Fa- 

„ thers : 


(22) Brok 
Pe 31% 
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lations of the Old Teſtament. III. How far the Diſcoveries fore- mentioned were im- 


proved by the Revelations of the Goſpel. Wherein the Teſtimonies alſo of S. Irenæus 
« and Tertullian are occaſionally confidered.” Lond. 1708. 8 vo. And, 3. An Expli- 
« cation of a famous Paſſage in the Dialogue of S. Juſtin Martyr with Tryphon, concern- 
« ing the Immortality of Human Souls. Being a Letter to the learned Author of a Book, 
4 jntituled, H Xopy Soavziow, &c, With an Appendix, confiſting of a Letter to the Rev. 
« Mr. John Norris, of Bemerton ; and an Expoſtulation relating to the late Inſults of 
« Mr. Clarke and Mr. Chiſhull.” Lond. 1708. 890, Upon the death of Dr. William 
Lloyd, the deprived Biſhop of Norwich, on the firſt of January 1910-11 ; Mr. Dodwell, 
with ſome other friends, wrote to Dr. Thomas Kenn, of Bath and Wells, the only ſurvi- 
ving deprived Biſhop, to know, Whether he challenged their ſubjection? He returned 
for anſwer, That he did not : and fignified his defire that the breach might be cloſed by 
their joining with the Biſhops poſſeſſed of their ſees ; giving his reaſons for it. Accord- 
ingly, Mr, Dodwell, and ſeveral of his friends, joined in communion with them (J). 
But others refuſing ſo to do, Mr. Dodwell was exceedingly concerned at it, and wrote, 


cc 


« The Caſe inView now in Fact. Proving, That the Continuance of a ſeparate Commu- 

nion, without Subſtitutes in any of the late invalidly-deprived Sees, fince the death of 
William late Lord Biſhop of Norwich, is ſchiſmatical. With an Appendix, proving, 
© That our late Invalidly-deprived Fathers had no Right to ſubſtitute Succeflors, who 
might legitimate the Separation, after that the Schiſm had been concluded by the De- 


& ceaſe of the laſt Survivor of thoſe ſame Fathers.” Lond. 1711. 8vo. Our author wrote 
ſome few other things [C CJ, beſides all that has been already mentioned. At length, 


after a very ſtudious and aſcetic courſe of life, he died at Shotteſbrooke the 


th of 


June 1711, in the ſeventieth year of his age; and was buried in the chancel of the Church 
there (g), where a monument is ereCted to him 71 Mr. Dodwell, as to his perſon, 


was of a ſmall but well - proportioned ſtature, o 


« thers: in anſwer to Mr. Dodwell's Epiſtolary Diſ- 
% courſe, in which he endeavours to prove the Soul to 
« be a Principle naturally mortal.” 

[CC] Our author wrote ſome few other 2 
Namely, I. Differtatio ad Fragmentum quoddam T. 
« Livii.“ i.e. * A Diſſertation on a Fragment ſup- 
1% poſed to be Livy's;“ extant among Archbiſhop 
Laud's MSS. in the Bodleian Library. This Diſſer- 
tation 1s mentioned Mr. Hearne, in his notes on 
Book vi. of Livy, of his edition. Mr. Dodwell like- 
wiſe ſettled the times of the actions related by that au- 
thor, by the years ab Urbe Cond. according to the 
Varronian account, ſet at the top of each page (22). 
II. At the requeſt of a Gentleman in the Ifle of Man, 
who had defired his thoughts on this point, Whether 
the Church of England had juſt reaſons, when ſhe 
« reformed, to lay afide the uſe of Incenſe, which 
* was practiſed in all churches before our quarrel with 
the Church of Rome ?” he wrote, in 1709, A 
«* Diſcourſe concerning the Uſe of Incenſe in Divine 
© Offices, Wherein it is proved, that that practice, 
© taken up in the Middle Ages, both by the Eaſtern 
© and Weſtern Churches, is, notwithſtanding, an 
Innovation from the Doctrine of the firſt and pureſt 
* Churches, and the Traditions derived from the 
* Apoſtles. Serving alfo to evince, That even the 
« Conſent of thoſe Churches of the Middle Ages is 
* no certain Argument, that the particulars, wherein 
they are ſuppoſed to conſent, were faithtully de- 
© rived from the Apoſtles, againſt the modern Aſſert- 
mers of the Infallibility of Oral Tradition.” Printed 
at London in 1717, 8yo. III. “ Juli Vitalis Epi- 
„ taphium, cum Notis Henrici Dodwelli, et Com- 
„ mentario G. Muſgrave. Accedit Dodwelli Epiſtola 
*« ad Cl. Goezium de Puteolana & Bajana Inſeripti- 
„ onibus.” Iſcæ Dunmoniorum & Londiai, 1711, 
gro. This epitaph of Julius Vitalis, on which 
Mr. Dodwell wrote notes, was found at Bath, and 
dr by Mr. Hearne at the end of his edition of 

king Alfred's Life by Sir John Spelman, 8vo. The 
Letter to Mr. Goetz, Proteſſor at Leipſick, was writ- 
ten by Mr, Dodwell in 1700, being an explanation 
ot an inſcription on Memonius Caliſtus, found at Pu- 
teolis and on another found at Baiz, IV. De 
«© tate & patrig Dionyſir Periegetz,” On the age 
and country of Dionyſius the * 12 Printed in 
the Oxford Edition of that author in 1710, 8vo. 
V. De Parma Equeſiri Woodwardiana Diſſeriatio, 
„ &c.” On the ancient Roman ſhield, formerly in 
Dr. Woodward's poſſeſſion, whereon was repreſented 
the ſacking of Rome by the Gauls. This Diſſerta- 
tion Mr. Dodwell was prevented by death from finiſh» 
ng . it N. publiſhed by Mr. Hearne in 8 vo Oxon, 
OL. V. 


a ſanguine and fair complexion, of a 
grave 


1713. The learned author ſuppoſes this ſhield to 
have been made about the time of Nero. VI. Four 
Letters, which paſſed between the Right Reverend the 
Lord Biſhop of Sarum, and Mr. Henry Dodwell, 
were printed from the originals. Lond. 1713, 12mo. 
Mr. Dodwell wrote likewiſe, VII. A Tract con- 
cerning the Death of Judas. Wherein he ſhowed 
that are does not ſignify his being frang led with 
grief, as Grotius and Dr. Hammond underſtood it, 
but that he Sanged himielf, It was never printed: 
nor the following, * VIII. (A Diſſertation con. 
* cerning the Time of the Greek Tranſlation of the 
Old Teſtament by the LXX.“ In which he proved, 
from the teſtimony of Eupolemus in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and others, that it was not in the time of De- 
metrius Phalerzus a prince, and of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus the ſon of Ptolemy Lagida ; but of Deme- 
trius Phaler, a Grammarian, and of Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor, who might be ſurnamed Philadelphus as well as 
the former; as there were ſeveral Phyſcones, Soteres, 
Philometores, and Euergetæ. This Diſſertation was 
left unfiniſhed ; as alſo IX. A Diſſertation concern- 
ing the Laws of Nature and Nations ;” in which the 
author propoſed to ſhew, that theſe laws were not (as 
is generally ſuppoſed) the reſult of reaſon, though 
highly congruous thereto ; but laws delivered by Al- 
mighty God to Adam, or Noah, the firſt common 
parents of all mankind, or at leaſt to ſome in thoſe 
firſt ages, wherein God moſt frequently revealed his 
Will: that theſe were tranſmitted by tradition ; that 
they muſt proceed from the arbitrary pleaſure of the 
great Governor of the univerſe, c. X. He deſigned 
to publiſh ** The Epiſtle of St. Barnabas,” with a li- 
teral tranſlation, and notes; having ever ſince the 
ear 1691, wrote ! Prolegomena” to it. But though 
e reſumed this deſign not long before his deceaſe, 
yet it was left imperfect. XI. Lallly, He began to 
ſettle the Time and Order in which Tertullian wrote 
each of his books, But on this ſubject he made but a 
very little progreſs (23). 


[D D] Where a monument is erected te him.) On 
the ſtone over his grave was put this inſcription ; 
Here lieth 
The Learned and Pious 


HENRY DODWELL, M.A 
Some time Fellow 
Of Trinity College near Dublin, 
Camden Profeſſor ot Hiſtory in Oxon. 
Born at Dublin Oct. MDCXLI., 
Died at Shotteſbrooke 
The vii. of June, MDCCXI, 
1 Anno At, LXX. 
4 


Y Brokesby, 
ut ſupra, p. 460, 


Cc) Ibid. p. $50» 


(23) SeeBrokef> 
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grave and ſerious, but a comely, pleaſant countenance : of a piercing eye, of a ſolid 
(5) Mr. Hearne, judgment, and ready apprehenſion (5). He naturally enjoyed ſo ſtrong and vigorous a 
in his edit. of 8 . , 
Leland, Vol. v. conſtitution of body, that he knew not, by his own experience, what the head-ach 
hows was (i). His induſtry; was prodigious, as appears by the many books he publiſhed. 
(7) Brokevby, ut Extremely frugal he was of his time FEE], and indefatigable in his ſtudies, by which 
p32 P:547- means he became acquainted with almoſt all authors, both ſacred and profane, ancient 
(4) Ibid p. 52x. And. modern (t). He: ſtudied, not for his own benefit only, but alſo for that of others: 
for he was generouſly communicative, and always ready to aſſiſt others in worthy un- 
dertakings; very zealous to promote learning, and though learned almoſt beyond any 
one of his age, yet (what is very uncommon) of fingular humility and modeſty. Ac- 
(0 Particularly, cordingly he was courted. and admired by the moſt eminent men abroad (/), who be- 
Cos Pet. ROW the higheſt encomiums upon him, on all occaſions (n). It muſt however be owned, 
zonius, Pagi, that, as he converſed more with books than men, his Style is, for that reaſon, obſcure 
ey, and intricate, and full of digreſſions: for he often complained to his friends, that he 
(m) See at the WAS. not able to comprize his thoughts in few words (n). With regard to his moral 
beginning of the character; he was a perſon of great ſobriety and temperance ; of exemplary charity, 
Nee 24  NotWithſtanding the-narrowneſs of his fortune; of ſtrict Piety ; a great lover of the 
wardiand, Clergy,, and a zealous Member of the Church of England (o). As for his being a ( S 
(*) Brokesby, p. Nonjuror, that. indeed gives no very advantageous idea of his diſcretion or judgment: 5*5 53 K 
Jade, * but it muſt be conſidered, on the other hand, that conſcience is a ſtubborn thing, that 
above, P. 318, will not always ſtoop to intereſt or ambition. 


But this inſcription. not beivg thought proportionable - deſirous he was to ſave and improve it, is evident 
to the merit of fo great a man, a monument was from the care he took not to loſe that part of it where- 


— 
— — 


erected to him by his widow ; on which was placed in he travelled, which was chiefly on foot, through his 


the follawipg elegant epitaph, compoſed by Dr. Ro- 


bert Freind, late Maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool, 


Accede Hoſpes quicunque Literarum Studia 
Vel Humanarum vel Divinarum ſapis, 
Diſce marmor hoc quem fignet virum. 
Hic ille ſua condi offa voluit, 
Cui —_ vivos fruſtra quæſiveris rms 
HENRICUS DODWELLUS, 
bh In quo conjuncta erant 
Cum memoria rerum prope infinita 
Et Inventionis Foecunditas 
Et Jodicii Acumen, 
Cum mirifico quodam Pudore, 
Animi Firmitas inconcuſſa. 
Cum aliquà in diſputando vehementia, 
andor eximius. 


Quod difficilimis in re Chronologica nodis 


. 
» 


Feliciter expeditis, 
Novam Aptique Hiſtoriz Lucem affuderit, 
Eam Illi Laudem ultrtò omnes 


Quaſi Suam & Propriam tribuunt. 
Sed & Hane etiam cum paucis communem habuit, 
| Quod toties in Arena Critica 
Sine Faſtu & Maledicentia certaverit ; 
Omnemque, quagua patet, Eruditionis ambitum 
* Capaci Mente comprehenderit, 
Iftius, interim, 
ſolent Eruditorum coryphæi, 
loriolæ Contemptor. 
Ad majora ſcilicet intentus, 
Primævæ in Ecclefia Diſciplinæ Vindex 
Audire maluit 
Quam Rejipublice Literariz Lumen. 
Vetera itaque Patrum Chriſtianorum Monumenta 
Inde feſſus perluſtravit; 
Et quorum Scripta animo accurate infixerat, 
prum Severitatem & Sanctimoniam 
In Vitz accuratius expreſſit. 

E Collegio SS. Trinitatis, prope Dubliniam, 
. oils Suffragiis accerſitus, 
Oxonium migravit ; 

Ubi Camdeniani Prælectoris munus 

Mult cum Laude, quoad potuit, ſuſtinuit ; 
Inde cum receffiſſet, 

In Ædibus Shotteſbrochianis, 
Amiciſſimi Viri Hoſpitio uſus, 

Inter Libros delitvit, conſenuit, obiit, 

Juris Regii & Epiſcopalia 
Ad extremum rope Spiritum Pro ator, 
Animam Eruditam, Simplicem, Piam 
Deo reddidit, Jun. 


Quam aucu 


1711. Ktat 70. 


A. D. 
(24) Breker, Conjugi Optimo A 8 A DODWELLA, 
* F. 24). | 
LE E] Extremely Na he was of his time.] How 
I ' 


p. 550, 5522KC, 


„of God we leave him,” 


own choice, rather than by ſtage-coaches, that he 
might thereby be maſter of his own hours, often read- 
ing as he walked. For this end, he carried with him, 
in his journeys, books fitted for his pockets, the He- 
brew Bible in tour ſmall volumes, the Greek NewTef- 
tament, and the Common Prayer, accordingly. For 
the ſame purpoſe he had Thomas a Kempis, S. Au- 
guſline's Meditations, and other books of the like na- 
ture and ſize (25). After he was ſettled in Berkſhire, (25)Ibid.p.51;, 
he generally walked from Shotteſbrooke to London, 5*+ 

in a day, which is ſix and twenty miles (26), M. (26)Ibid. p.c48. 

„ Mr. Ezahred Hamilton, formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Secretary to the Duke 
of Ormond, intormed the correſpondent, whom we 
have fo frequently had occafion to mention with re- 
ſpect and gratitude, that Mr. Dodwell, when in Lon- 
don, uſed daily to frequent a coffee-houſe near Tem- 

le Bar, where he was willing to anſwer all who aſked 
is Opinion concerning matters of literature, Many 
of his countrymen reſorted to the ſame coffee-houſe, 
and regularly ſaw him home every night. The reaſon 
of his marrying late in life was the offence he took at 
ſome of his relations, who did not pay him a ceriain 
pittance which he had agreed with them ſhould be 
tranſmitted to him yearly out of the fortune he pof- 
ſeſſed. The fact, as flated by Mr. Harris, in his 
edition of Sir James Ware's works, was as follows: 
He had a good eſtate in Ircland, the profits of which 
he gave to his next kinſman, reſerving only a imall 
© part for his own ſubſiſtence. But upon his marriage 
0 took the whole io himſelf; his kinſman having 
; raiſed a fair fortune out of the eſtate, while he en- (47) Sir Jane 
joyed it (27). | Bot 

_ 2 ndent has farther favoured us with the n 
anſwers which he would have given to the fix queries 

ropoſed to a gentle woman of the Church ot Eng- | 
and, by an emiſſary of the Church of Rome. I 
* fancy,” ſays he, * Mr. Dodwell and I would not 
* anſwer the ſix queries in the ſame manner. How- 
© ever, as I never read his book, I ſhall attempt ſuch 
* an anſwer to his queries as I apprehend is agree- 
© able to the fundamental doctrines of real Proteſtants.” 
To render our friend's communication more perſpi- 
cuous, We ſhall give each query (from note IH), and 
then ſubjoin the reply. - 

1. Whether any one going from the Church of 
© England, and dying a Roman Catholic, can be 
% ſaved?” | | 

Anſwer, ** Man ought to be humble, and not 
« pretend to determine who ſhall be ſaved, or who 
4% ſhall be damned. Thus much in general; more 
60 if one Mho has learned lis religion 
% from the Bible ſhall chuſe another guide, he is 
4% guilty ol a great ſin, and to the mercy ot judgment 


2. Whether 


Dy 


i 


2. % Whether they he idolaters or no??? 
Anſwer. ** [They who pay divine honours to ima- 
ges are idolaters. hey who, without authority, 


% pay ſv: h homage bef e images as induces others 
to worſhip images, cauſe ſuch perſons to commit 


« jdolatry.”” | | 7597 

| th Where was the Church of England before 

% Lu her's ume!“ n f 
Anſw+-, ** Where the Church of England was, 


as cyniradiſlioguiſted; trom . the Church ot Rome, 


« or Con ſtantinople, or France, &c, is a captious 
« queſtion, But the Church of Chriſt was in the 
«© ible, and in thoſe who believe the Bible and obey 
« its precepts.” 

4 Why all the Churches are not united in one?“ 

"Anſwer, ** God knows ; we pretend not to judge 
* of the depths of his providence, The moſt obvious 
« reaſons are to be found in the paſſions, ſins, 
« will-worſhip, and uſur pations of men,” 

5. Why the Church of England doth not hold 
« up to confeſſion, faſting-days, holy oil, which we 
« ourſelves commend ?” 

Anſwer, © Let the: diſciples of any particular 
„ Church aniwer a queſtion concerning a, particular 
„%% Church. As I am of no Church, I ſhall never 
© anſwer any argument, ad hominem. _ 

. 6. *: Why was reformaiion done by Act of Par- 
« liament? | 


Auſwer. * That it might have, the effect of a Law 


„in the land, juſt as the priviſeges of the Romiſh 
„ Church were frequently confirmed by Law; and 


& that. thoſe of the Church ot Rome might be legally 
„ diſpulletied, and others put in their room.“) 
hatever may be ſpecifically determined concern- 


ing che paucity of Martyrs, for which . Mr. Dodwell 
contended, it is ceilain, that they were {ufficiently 


numerous to exhibit a glorious evidence of the itrengih 
of principle, and of the admirable efficacy .ot che 
Chriſtian Religion. The uſual diviſion of the per- 
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being coriferred upon it only through the medium of 
the 


7 


aptiſm of a regularly ordained prieſt, he diſ- 


guſted thoſe who had hitherto been his greateſt ad- 
mirers. His philoſophy was hate ful to every orthodox 
divine, and his theology appeared ridiculous to all 
who had any liberality of ſentiment, It is ſaid, that 
he was greatly diflatisfied with the manner in which 
he was treated by Dr. Clarke; but he ſeems to have 
had no good reaſon for his reſentment. When a 
learned man aſſerts the ſtrangeſt of all paradoxes to 
ſerve a particular end, he muſt expect a little ſeve- 
rity from his antagoniſts. Dr. Cla ke, however, was 
not guilty of any exceſs in this reſpeQ ; for his ſty le 
is not remarkably harſh or controverſial (30). 

Biſhop Burner, in one of his Leiters to Mr. Dod- 
well, after ſome other animadverſions, proceeds as 
follows : * You are a learned man; and your life has 
been not only without blemiſh, but exemplary. 
* But you do not ſeem to remember, or enough to 


_ © conſider the woe our Saviour has denounced againſt 


thote by whom ſcandals come; and, according to 
the true notion of ſcandal, I know no man, that has 
laid more in the way of the little ones, or weaker 
: Chriſtians, than you have done, I do affure you, 
[ would. rather wiſh that I could neither read nor 
write, than to have read or writ: to ſuch purpoſes 
as you have been purſuing now above thirty years. 
You ſeem to love novelties and paradoxes, and to 
employ: your learning to ſupport them. I do aſſure 
you, I have a juſt value for many valuable things 
that I kndw to be in you; and do heartily lament 
every thing that is otherwiſe (31). 

Of: Mr. Dodwell's ten children, fix ſurvived him; 
four daughters, and wo fons, Henry and William. 
Hemy was brought up to the Law, and became ſcep- 
tical in his principles, to which, perhaps, his father's 
abſurd and peculiar notions might not a lite con- 
tribute. In 1742, he publiſhed a pampblet, entitled 


(30) From the 
Remarks of the 
correſpondent 
before men- 
tioned, 


(31) New Uni- 
yerſal Dict. 
vol. IV. p. 460. 


2 0 Chriſtianity not founded upon Argument,” which, 
ſecutiong of che three firſt Centurics after Chriſt into under the cover of zeal tor Religion, was an attack 


the number of ten, has always appeared to us more upon revelation, It was written with ingenuity and 
fanciful than juſt. For ſome of the ten which are ſubtilty; excited great attention for a time; and was 


commonly enumerated were not general perſecutions; anſwered (and indeed effeQually) by ſeveral able and 


(28) Birch's 
Life of Tiltot. 


ſon, p · 400, 
401. 


(29) Ibid. 
Þ. 246, 247. 


and were we to reckon up all the particular ones, the 
catalogue wou]d probably be increaſed, There can 


no juſt doubt but that the firſt Chriſtians were ex- 
+ poſed to, frequent and ſevere perſecutions, Several 
ſceptical writers have, indeed, repreſented them as 


trifſiag and inconſiderable; and this has eſpecially 
been done by Voltaire, whoſe ſentiments mapy per- 
ſons have been ready to adopt. But Voltaire has been 


well contuted by. Dr. Macknight, in his bock upon 


the truth of the Goſpel Hiſtory, Far a juſt. account 
of the primitive perſeeutions, recourſe may be had to 
Moſheim, Lardner, and Prieftley. _. 
| Before Mr. Dodwell comminted his book, upon 
„The One, Altar and the One Prieſthood,” to the 
preſs, he biqught it to, Dr, Tillotſon, and defjred: his 
Judgment concerning it. The Doctor freely expreſſed 
Bis di\l.ke of it; and told the author, that though his 
work was written with ſuch great accuracy and cloſe 
dependence of one propoſition upon another, as that 
it ſeemed to be little leſs than demonſtration, + fo 
that (added Tillotſon) 1 can hardly tell you, where 
© it is, that you break the chain; yet I am ſure, that 
it is broken ſomewhere : for ſuch and ſuch particu- 
lars are ſo palpably falſe, that I wonder you-do not 
* perceive the abſurdity. of, chem; they are ſq groſs; 
and grate fo much upon the inward ſenſe. (28),” 
hen Dr. Tilletſon, after the Revolution, had con- 
ſented to be Archbiſhop of Canterbury, before he 
was conſecrated to the ſee, Mr. Dodwell wrote him a 
Letter to diſſuade him trom being the aggreſſor in the 


'new-defigned ſchiſm, and in erecting another altar 


againſt that of the deprived fathers and hrethren. 
It., ſays he, their places be not vacant, the new 
* conſecration myſt, by the nature of the ſpiritual 
* monarchy, be null, invalid, and ſchiſmatical.“ He 
affirmed, likewiſe, that ſuch as were concerned in 
this practice, cut themſelves off from the communion 
of which they were before members ; as did all others 
who joined with them (29). : N 8 

Mr. Dodwell in his former writings had afforded 
too much evidence of his attachment to natrow and 
ſuperititious principles; but by his treatiſe on the 
natural mortality of the ſoul, and on immortality's 


learned men. Proper notice has been taken of it in 
aur Life of Dr. Doddridge. This Mr, Henry Dod- 
well took a very active part in the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
meme, during the early period of that Society; and, 
from all which the writer of the preſent Note could 
obſerve concerning him (having often been with 
bim, both at general meetings and in committees) he 
appeared to a polite, humane, and benevolent 

man. Ye 
William Dodwell, who followed his father in the 
generaborthodoxy of his principles, but did not, we 
apprehend, adopt his peculiarities,. became a learned 
and reſpectable divine of the Church of England, 
He. was educated at Trinity-College, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, on the eighth 
of June, 1732 (32). In the courſe of his Life, he 
obtained ſeveral, conſiderable preferments. He was 
Rector of Shotteſbroke, and Vicar of Buckleſbury 
and of White-Waltham. Dr. Sherlock, when Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, gave him a prebendal ſtall in that 
Cathedtal, aud he afterwards became a Canon of the 
ſame Church. , Biſhop Thomas promoted him to the 
Arch-Deaconry of Berks. The principal works by 
which he was diſtinguiſhed, were, A Free Anſwer 
© to Dr. Middleton's Free Enquiry,” publiſhed in 
17493 and. A Full and Final Reply to Mr. Toll's 
„% Defence of Dr. Middleton,” which appeared in 
1751. Both theſe works were written with temper, 
as well as with learning. Our author was judged 
to haue performed ſuch good ſervice to the cauſe of 
religion by his anſwer to Dr. Middleton, that the 
Uniterſity of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity by diploma, in full convocation, 
on the twenty-third of February, 1749-50. He wrote 
8 a: ** Diſleriatien on Jephtha's Vow (33).“ 
efides theſe productions, he publiſhed a great number 
of Sermons, a catalogue of which is ſubjoined. Two 
Sermons on the Eternity of Hell Torments,” from 
2 Theil. i. 7, 9, 1743. The Defirablene(s of the 
« Chriſtian Faith,” A Viſitation Sermon,” from 
1 Pet. i. 8. 1744. Of a Rational Faith,” againſt 
« Chiiſtianity not Founded on Argument.” Two 
Sermons, 


(32) Catalogue 
of Oxford 


Graduates, 


(33) Gent. 

Mag. vol. LV. 
p. 878. vol. LVL 
p. 32, 33+ 133 
Oxford Gradu- 
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(3) Herald's 
Othce. 


(e) Kennet's 

Chron. and 

Magn. Brit. 

North. 

d) Willis 
hed. 


(e) Baronetage. 


f) Pointer's 
Chronol. vol. II. 


(z) From the 
information of 
lord chief baron 
Parker. 


) Baronetage, 
vol. III. 1771. 


(7) Lift of 
Weftm.Scholars 
Anno 708. 


rn 
Sermons, from 1. Pet. iii. 1 6. 1745. Practical In- Particular Providence ſtated.“ Two Sermong, 
*« fluence of the Triuity.” from 2 Cor. xiii. 14. from Pf. xxxiii.. 13-16. 1760. Befcre the Sons of 
„ Practieal Diſcourſes on Moral Subjects.“ Volume the Clergy, from Jerem. xlix. 10. 13540. For the 
the firſt, 1748. Volume the ſecond, 1749. * The Infirmary at Saliſbury, from Prov. xix. 27, 1768 (34). 
% Nature, Extent, and Support of Human Laws, Dr. Dodwell departed this life on the twenty-firſt 
„ an Aſſize Sermon,” from Rom. xi. 3. 1750. of October, 1985, in the ſeventy-fifth year of his 
« St. Paul's Wiſh explained,” from Rom. ix. 3, 1752. aye (35). From the liſt of his works it appears that 
« Diſcourſes Preached before the Univerſiy of Ox- he was a zealous, diligent, and learned divine; and 
„ford,“ 1754. The Nature, Miſchiefs, and Re 


we ſhould have been glad if we had been furniſhed 
% medy of Superſtition,” trom Pf. xxxi. 7. 175: 


7. 1754. with materials which would have enabled us to give 
« Equal and Impartial Diſcharge of Juſtice.” An 


I a larger account of him, and to do farther juſtice to 
Aſſize Sermon, trom Exod, xxx1ll, 1. 1758. A 


his character.] 


*.* [DOLBEN (Joan) Archbiſhop of York, was a Prelate of - conſiderable 
worth, abilities, and eminence, in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. a man 
who, to the courage and fidelity which had firſt deſerved a military reward, united all 
thoſe talents and qualifications which could juſtify his ſubſequent advancement to the 
honours of the Church. 

He was born at Stonwick, in Northamptonſhire, on the 2oth of March, 1625 (a), 
being the fifth in deſcent (5) from William Dolben of Denbighſhire ; and deſcended from 
an antient family of that name, ſettled at Segrayd, in the ſame county. Dr. William 
Dolben, the father of the Archbiſhop, was at that time Rector of Stanwick, and of 
Benefield, to both of which he was inſtituted in one day (c); and Prebendary of Lin- 
coln (d), through the intereſt of the Lord Keeper Williams, whoſe niece Elizabeth 
Williams he had married. Few marriages have been more fortunate in their iſſue: 
beſides the ſubject of the preſent article, their ſecond ſon William proved highly emi- 
nent in the profeſſion to which he was educated. He became Recorder of London, 
received the honour of Knighthood ; and, in 1678, was appointed one of the Judges 
in the Court of Common Pleas. - In 1683 he was removed from that ſituation, very 
highly to his honour, being the only Judge that gave his opinion againſt the legality 
of diſſolving corporations by Qo Warranto (e). His rank was juſtly reſtored by King 
William; who, in 1689, appointed him a Judge of the King's Bench (J); and in that 
ſtation he remained till his death, which happened in 1693, the 65th year of his age. 
He was buried in the Temple-Church, and left a character of high eſtimation for ſtrict 
integrity, and the moſt penetrating diſcernment (g). Dr. William Dolben, however, 
neither lived to fee the eminence of his ſons, nor to complete his own career of advance- 
ment; for he died in 1631, when his eldeſt ſon John was only fix years old, being him- 
ſelf nominated, at the time, for the ſucceſſion to a vacant biſhopric [ 4] : but his death 

roduced an affecting teſtimony to his merit, of no ſmall value in the moral eſtimate of 
1 This was conferred by his pariſhioners of Stanwick, by whom he was ſo. fin- 
cerely beloved, that on his falling ill at London of the fickneſs which proved fatal to 
him, they plowed and ſowed his glebe lands at their own expence, that his widow 
might have the benefit of the crop; which ſhe accordingly received after his deceaſe (h): 
an anecdote more felt and valued by his family than any thing that uſually adorns the 
page of the Biographer. 

John Dolben, afterwards archbiſhop, was educated at Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he 
was admitted a King's ſcholar in 1636; and in 1640 was elected to Chriſt-Church, 
Oxford, where he was admitted, in the ſame year, a ſtudent on Queen Elizabeth's 
foundation, It has been thought worthy of remark, as a ſtrong inſtance of hereditary 
attachment to thoſe ſeminaries, that he was the ſecond in order, of fix ſucceeding gene- 
rations, which have paſſed through the ſame ſteps of education (i). | 

When the civil wars broke out, Mr, Dolben took arms for the Royal cauſe in the 
garr.ſon at Oxford, and ſerved as an enfign in the unfortunate battle of Marſton-Moor, 
in 1644, where he received a dangerous wound in the ſhoulder from a muſquet-ball 
but this was not the worſt of his ſufferings ; in the defence of York, ſoon after, he re- 
ceived a ſeverer wound of the ſame kind in the thigh ; which broke the bone, and con- 
fined him twelve months to his bed. In the courſe of his military ſervice he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Captain, and (according to Wood) of Major. 

In 1646, when there appeared no longer any hope of ſerving the King's cauſe by 
arms, when Oxford and his other garriſons were ſurrendered, and himſelf in the hands 
of his enemies, Mr, Dolben retired again to his college, and renewed his ſtudies; a 
ſenſe of duty had made him an active ſoldier ; inclination and natural abilities rendered 
him at all times a ſucceſsful ſtudent. In 1647 he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, 
and remained at College till ejected by the Parliamentarian viſitors in 1648. In the in- 
terval between this period and the year 1656, when he entered into holy orders, we 


[A Vacant Biſhoprick]}, The compiler of the as Glouceſter was not then vacant : it was probably 


« Baronetape*” names Glouceſter as the ſee to which Bangor, to which his relation, David Dolben, was then 
be was to have ſucceeded ; but this muſt be an error, appointed. 


have 


(34) Cooke 

Hiſtorical Re. 
giſter, vol. Il. 
p. 106. 


(35) Gent, 
Mag. vol LV. 
P 837. 
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have no account of him; but it is moſt probable that his time was, in general, ſtudi- 
\ ouſly employed, and eſpecially from the moment when he took up that deſign. From 

1657, when he married Catharine daughter of Ralph, elder brother of Archbiſhop _ 
Sheldon (4), to the time of the King's Reſtoration, he lived in Oxford, at the houſe 1 
of his father-in-law, in St. Aldate's pariſh ; and throughout that interval, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Fell and Dr. Alleſtry (/), conſtantly performed divine ſervice and adminiſ- da 88 
tered the ſacraments, according to the Liturgy of the Church of England, to the great 
comfort of the Royalifts then reſident in Oxford, particularly the ſtudents ejected in 
1648, who formed a regular and pretty numerous congregation. The houſe appro- 
priated to this ſacred purpoſe was then the refidence Dr. Thomas Willis, the cele- 
brated phyfician, and is yet ſtanding, oppoſite to Merton-College, The attachment 
of Mr. Dolben to what he conſidered as the right cauſe had before been active and 
courageous ; it was now firm and unwearied, with equal merit, and with better 
ſucceſs. 

When the Regal Government was reſtored, for the ſake of which Mr. Dolben had 
ſo often hazarded his life, his zeal for the cauſe and ſufferings in it were not forgotten 
by the King. In that very year, 1660, he took his _ of Doctor in Divinity, on 
being appointed a Canon of Chriſt Church, Oxford. In the ſame year he was alſo 


preſented to the Rectory of Newington-cum-Britwell, in Oxfordſhire (), in the gift (#7) Le Neves | 


Lives of the 


of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. His preferments and honours now ſucceeded each Archbiops. 
other rapidly ; the time of trial was paſt, and the time of reward had arrived. In 1661 
he became a Prebendary of St. Paul's, and was one of thoſe who ſigned the reviſed Li- 
turgy, which paſſed the Houſe of Convocation December 20, in that year. In 1662 
he was appointed Archdeacon of London, and preſented to the vicarage of St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate ; but reſigned the latter a ſhort time after, with his other parochial pre- 
ferment, on being inſtalled Dean of Weſtminſter. He was choſen Prolocutor of the 
Lower Houſe of Convocation in 1664, and ſoon after became Clerk of the Cloſet to 
the King. In 1666 he was conſecrated Biſhop of Rocheſter, and allowed to hold the 
Deanery of Weſtminſter in commendam. In 1675 he was appointed Lord High Almoner ; 
an office, ſays Wood, which he diſcharged with ſuch juſtice and integrity as was for 
the great benefit of the poor. It would betray great ignorance of the ways of courts to 
ſappoſe, that in all theſe ſteps he was not in part indebted to the interference and in · 
tereſt of Archbiſhop Sheldon; yet where merit is conſpicuous, the effect of patronage 
is greatly facilitated, which appears to have been the caſe in the inſtance now before 
us, : 

Tranſlation to the ſee of York was the final gradation of his honours, and enjoyed 
only for a ſhort time, as between the laſt advancement and his death ſomething Jeſs 
than three years intervened, He was tranſlated to York in Auguſt, 1683, and then 
became, by an unuſual tranſition, the Ecclefiaſtical Governor of that place which he 
had formerly affiſted in defending by military force. His activity was not yet exhauſted, 
though exerted in a different line (n); he diligently contributed to the good adminiſtra- 5 goods 
tion of the ſervice in his cathedral, and in 1685 made a new regulation of Archbiſhop 
Grindal's order of Preachers, and appointed a weekly celebration of the Holy Sacra- 
ment: and was, in all ref eQts, as his epitaph expreſſes it, an example both to the flock 
and to the paſtors under him. 

The death of Archbiſhop Dolben was occafioned, not by natural decay, but by the 
criminal neglect of perſons who have eſcaped from the diſgrace they deſerved by mere 
obſcurity. At an inn on the North road he was ſuffered by the proprietors to ſlee 
in a room where the infection of the ſmall-pox remained; he there caught the diſor- 
der, which being of a virulent kind, and attended with lethargy, put an end to his 
life at Biſhopthorp, on the 11th of April, 1686, in the 62d year of his age, after a 
confinement to his bed of only four days. That ſo valuable a life ſhould have been 
cut off thus prematurely is matter of juſt regret, and of indignation againſt thoſe who 
were the cauſes of it; but Providence, in permitting ſuch events, inſtructs us very for- 
cibly on how precarious a tenure we hold all worldly bleſſings. The body of the Arch- 
biſhop was depoſited in the cathedral at York, where a handſome monument, with a 
very copious inſcription [B], records his merits, and the principal circumſtances of his 


life. 
Authony 


[BI With a very copious tyſcription]). The inſcription is as follows, 


_—_ - 7 4 
JOHANNES DOLBEN, 
Fills Gulielmi S. Th. Profeſſris, 
Ex antiquũ familia in Cambtiã Septeatrionali oriundus, 
Natus Stagvici, in ** 6 Mart. 20. 
D. 1 
Anno ætatis 12 regiam ſcholam W auſpicato ingreſlus, 
Singulari iſtius loco genio plenus 1 exit; 
In numerum alumnorum d. Chriſt, ting 
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Anthony Wood ſays of Archbiſhop Dolben, that “ he was a man of a free, gene- 
© rous, and noble diſpofition, and of a natural, bold, and happy eloquence.” The 
latter circumſtance is confirmed by the teſtimony of his epitaph; and by another, 
which we ſhall preſently cite at large. The former, by the following inſtances of his 
liberality, at the diſſerent places with which he was connected. The pulpit at Stan- 
wick is inſcribed as his gift when Biſhop of Rocheſter. He contributed one hundred 
pounds to the rebuilding of St. Paul's cathedral, and two hundred and fifty to the re- 
pairs at Chriſt Church, Oxford, He rebuilt that part of the epiſcopal palace at Brom- 
ley, which the preſent liberal improver has left ſtanding ; and, when Dean of Welt- 

- minſter, influenced the chapter to aſſign an equal ſhare with their own, in the dividends 
eas more's of fines, to the repairs and ſupport of that venerable church (o). At York he gave one 

(6) 3 hundred and ninety-five ounces of plate for the uſe of the cathedral (p). 

Yor. But the fulleſt account of his perſon, talents, and character, was drawn up by his 
friend Sir William Trumbull, and is ſtill extant in his own hand-writing ; which, as 
it proceeds from a perſon who had the fulleſt knowledge of him, and is certainly. au- 

(7) VS of the thentic, we ſhall preſerve in the original words (). 

Bridges of « He was an extradrdinary comely perſon, though grown too fat; of an open coun- 

Orlingbary- te tenance, a lively piercing eye, and a majeſtic preſence. He hated flattery, and 
„ guarded himſelf with all poſſible care againſt the leaſt infinuation of any thing of 
© that nature, how well ſoever he deſerved : he had admirable natural parts, and great 
* acquired ones; for whatever he read he made his own, and improved it. He had 
% ſuch an happy genius, and ſuch an admirable elocution, that his extempore preaching 
e was beyond not only moſt of other men's elaborate performances, but (I was going 
© to ſay) even his own. I have been credibly informed, that in Weſtminſter- Abbey 
e a preacher falling ill after he had named his text, and propoſed the heads of his in- 
© tended diſcourſe, the biſhop went up into the pulpit, took the ſame text, followed 
te the ſame method, and, I believe, diſcourſed much better on each head than the other 
„ would have done. 

In the judgment he made of other men, he always preferred the good temper 
* of their minds above all other qualities they were maſters of: and it was this ſingle 
* opinion he had of my integrity, which made him the worthieſt friend to me I ever 
c knew. I have had the honour to converſe with many of the moſt eminent men at 
& home and abroad, but I never yet met with one that in all reſpects equalled him, 
6 He had a large and generous ſoul, and a courage that nothing was too hard for: 
cc when he was baſely calumniated, he ſupported himſelf by the only true heroiſm, if 
e I may ſo phraſe it, I mean by exalted Chriſtianity, and by turning all the ſlander of 
«« his enemies into the beſt uſe of ſtudying and knowing himſelf, and keeping a con- 


« ſtant guard and watch upon his words and actions, practiſing ever after (though 


; — Exardente Bello civili 
Calf, on Partes regias ſecutus eſt, in pugua Martonenſi vexillarius, 
In defenſione Eboraci graviter vulneratus 
Effuſo ſanguine conſecravit locum 
125 | Olim morti ſuz deſtinatum. 
P A. D. 1656 a Rev, Fpiſc. Ciceſtrenſi ſacris ordinibus initiatus, 
Inſtaurata monarchia fattus eſt xd. Chriſti canonicus ; 
| Deinde Decanus Weſtmonaſterienſis; 
4 Mox CAROLO II. Regi optimo ab Oratorio Clericus, 
5 Epiſcopus poſtea Roffenſis, 
Et poſt novennium Regis Eleemoſynarius, 
Anno denique 1683, 
Metropol. Eborenſ. Honore cumulatus eſt. 
Hauc provinciam ingenti animo et pari induſlria 


| 
| 4 Adminiſtravit Gregi et Paſtoribus 
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Exemplo: 
Intra zo circiter menſes ſeculi laboribus exhauſtis 
Ccelo tandem maturus 

Lethargia et variolis quatriduum leo affixus, 
A. D. 1686. At. 62. 

Potentiſ. Princ. Jac. II. altero, Die Dominico, 

Eodem die quo ptæeunte anno ſacras ſynaxes 

In eccleſ. ſua cathed, ſeptimanatim celebrandas inſtituerat 
Colo fruebatur. 
Moeſtiſſima Conjux, magni Gilberti, Cantuarien. Archiep. Neptis, 
Ex qua tres Liberos ſuſcepit Gilbertum, Catharin. et Johan. 
Monumentum hoc poſuit 
Deſideratiſſimo marito. 
In zde Chriſti ſub illius auſpiciis partim exſtructà, 
Bromleienſi — reparato, 
In Ceœnob. Weſtmonaſt. conſervato; 
In ſenatu, et eceleſlis, eloquentiæ gloria; 
In dioeceſibus ſuis epiſcopali diligentia, 
In omnium priorum animis ; 
Inſta veneratione ſemper victuro. 


«c hardly 


(i) Walton's 
Lives of Dr. 
Douue, &c. 


P. it, 12. 


(2) Preface to 
bis Pſeudo Mar- 
tr. Lond. 16 lO. 
% See the 
next remark. 
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hardly to be diſcovered, unleſs by nice and long obſervers), a ſtrict courſe of life, 
and a conſtant mortification. N 
«© Not any of the Biſhops bench, I may ſay not all of them, had that intereſt and 
authority in the Houſe of Lords which he had. He had eafily maſtered all the forms 
of proceeding. He had ſtudied much of our laws, eſpecially thoſe of the Par- 
liament, and was not to be brow-beat or daunted by the arrogance or titles of any 
courtier or favourite [C]. His preſence of mind and readineſs of elocution, ac- 
companied with good breeding and an inimitable wit, gave him a greater ſuperiority 
than any other Lord could pretend to from his dignity of office. I wiſh I had a 
talent ſuitable to the love and eſteem I have for this great and good man, to enlarge 
more upon this ſubject, and, when I think of his death, I cannot forbear dropping 
ſome tears, for myſelf as well as for the publick; for in him we loſt the greateſt 
abilities, the uſefulleſt converſation, the faithfulleſt friendſhip, and one who had 
a mind that practiſed the beſt virtues itſelf, and a wit that was beſt able to recom- i 
«© mend them to others, as Dr. Sprat expreſſes it in his Life of Mr. Cowley (r).” 32 
As an Author, not much remains to teſtify his abilities. It is ſaid by Wood, that he Rocheſter, 
was not very careful to print his ſermons, though they much deſerved publication: and, *77* 
in fact, only three ate known to be extant. 


1. A Sermon preached before the King, at Whitehall, on Good Friday, March 24, 
«© 1664.” The text from John xix. part of ver. 19. 


2. A Sermon on Pſal. liv. ver. 6 and 7.“ On a day of Thankſgiving for a Naval 
Victory; namely, June 20, 1665. 1 | 

3. Another on a ſimilar occaſion in 1666, the text from Pſal. xviii. 1, 2, 3. Both 
theſe were alſo preached before the King. They are all printed in 9 

The wife of Archbiſhop Dolben, by whom he had three children, Gilbert and John, 


and a daughter Catharine, who died an infant, ſurvived him till 1706, when ſhe died at 
Finedon, in Northamptonſhire, in her 8oth year. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 

cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 


(1) Hiſt, of 
[C] Courtier or favourite). Burnet ſeems to com- he was latterly more reſerved (1). Widmore (| = benny 
mend his ſpirit beyond his diſcretion ; but allows that more favourably. ] Vol. L. 


DONNE (Jonx), an eminent Poet and Divine of the laſt century, was born in 
London [LA] in the year 1573, and educated in his father's houſe under a private Tu- ) Thane Wa- 
tor, till the eleventh year of his age, when he was ſent to the Univerfity of Oxford; at ton's Livesof Dr. 
which time it was obſerved of him, as formerly of the famous Picus Mirandula, that he — ai 
was rather born than made wiſe by ſtudy (a). He was admitted a Commoner of Hart-Hall, p. 11, 12. 
together with his younger brother, in Michaelmas Term 1 584 (5). He declined taking (ö) Wood, att. 
his firſt degree at Oxford, by advice of his relations, who, being of the Romiſh religion, Gn. vol. 1. 
diſliked the oath tendered upon that occaſion. After he had ſtudied three years in that | 
Univerſity, he removed to Cambridge “*, and from thence, about three years after, to () Probably to 
Lincoln's- Inn, in London [B], where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great improvement Trin"7-Colege- 


in the ſtudy of the law (c). He was now in his eighteenth year, and as yet had pro- () Walton, ibid. * 


feſſed himſelf of no particular denomination of Chriſtians : but, about his nineteenth year, “ 

he laid aſide the ſtudy of the Law, and of all other ſciences, and ſet himſelf wholly to 

conſider the points of religion controverted between the Romiſh and Reformed Churches 

(CJ; which ended in a fincere attachment to the Proteſtant Religion (d). In the years (4) Id. ib. p. 13, 


1596 * 
[A.] Born in London.) 


Merchant, was deſcended from a very ancient family 
in Wales; and his mother from the famous Sir 
Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England, and 
Jodge Raſtall, author of an Ab» idgment of the Statutes. 
is father, who died before our author's admiſſion ut 
Lincoln's-Ian, left him a portion of 3000l. (1). 

[B] He removed—to Lincoln's-Inn in London.] His 
mother and his guardians, who were of the Romiſh 
perſuaſion, made choice of Tutors (who were ſecretly 
of the ſame perſuaſion) to inſtru young Mr. Donne in 
the Mathematicks and other liberal ſciences ; with 
orders, at the ſame time, to inſtil into him the prin- 
ciples of the Romiſh Church. And he bimſelf con- 
ow (2), they had almoſt perverted him to their 
aith, 

[CI He fet himſelf to conſider the points controverted 
between the Romiſh and Reformed Churches.) Let uy 
hear our author himſelf upon this head. I had a longer 
* work, /ays he (3), to do than many other men : for 
* I was firit to blot out certain impreſſions of the Ro- 
* mane Religion, and to wreſtle both againſt the exam- 
* ples and againſt the reaſons, by which ſome hold was 
* taken, and ſome anticipations early layde upon my 
* conſcience, both by perſons, who by nature had a 
power and ſuperiority over my will, and others, who 


His father, who was a * by cheir learning and good life ſeemed to me juſtly to 


* claime an intereſt for the guiding and rectifying of 
mine underſtanding in theſe matters.” Afterwards 
he ſays: Although I apprehend well enough, that 
© this reſolution not only retarded my fortune, but 
« alſo bred ſome ſcandal, and endangered my ſpiritual 
© reputation, by layiny me open to milinterpretations z 
yet all theſe reſpects did not tranſport me to any vio- 


© lent and ſudden determination, till 1 had, to the 
poore wit and judgement, ſurveyed 


* meaſure of my 
and digeſted the whole body of Divinity controverted 
between ours and the Romane Church. In which 
© ſearch and diſquiſition, that God, which awakened 
© me then, and hath never forſaken me in that induſ- 
© try, as he is the author of that purpoſe, ſo he is a 
«* witneſs of this proteſtation, that I behaved my ſelſe, 
and proceeded therein with humility and diffidence 
© in my ſelfe, and by that, which, by his grace, I 
«© tooke io be the ordinary meanes, which is vent 
© praier and equall and indifferent actions.“ When he 
ſer about this enquiry, as he believed Cardinal Bellar- 
mine to be the | beſt detender of the Popiſh cauſe, he 
applied himſelf to the examination of that writer's 
works ; and, about the twentieth: year of his age, had 
marked all the  Cardinal's works with obſervations 
under his own hand ; which he ſhewed to the — 

an 


2 


DON N E. 


| 1596 and 1599, Mr. Donne accompanied the Earl of Eſſex in his expeditions againſt 


(+) Id. ib. p. 15 
—18. 


w. p. 18— 
20. 


98 
ra. p. 14. 


Cadiz and the Azores Iſlands, and ſtaid ſome years in Italy and Spain | DJ, where he 
made many uſeful obſervations, and per fected himſelf in the languages of thoſe countries. 
Soon after his return to England, he was made Secretary to the Lord Chancellor Eger- 


ton [LE], and continued in that employment five years; during which time, he married 


privately, and without her father's conſent, the daughter of Sir George More, Chancellor 
of the Garter and Lieutenant of the Tower; who was ſo incenſed at the match, that he 
procured our author to be diſmiſſed from the Lord Chancellor's ſervice, and committed 
io priſon (e) F- He ſoon obtained his liberty, but was put to the trouble of a long and 
expenfive law - ſuit, to recover poſſeſſion of his wife, who was forcibly detained from him. 
Ar length, time, together with our author's extraordinary merit and winning behaviour, 
ſo far wrought u Sir George, that he was prevailed on to uſe his intereſt with the 
Lord Chancellor, that his ſon-in-law might be reſtored to his poſt : but his requeſt was 
refuſed [G]. As for Sir George, he was ſo far reconciled to Mr. Donne and his wife, as 
not to deny them his paternal bleſſing ; but would contribute nothing towards their ſup- 
port, though they ſtood in great need of it, our author's fortune being much diminiſhed 
by the expence of his travels, books, law-ſuit, and the generoſity of his temper. How- 
ever, his wants were, in a great meaſure, prevented by the ſeaſonable bounty of their 
kinſman Sir Francis Wooley, who entertained them ſeveral years at his houſe at Pirford 
in Surrey, where our author had ſeveral children born to him (. During his reſidence 


at Pirford, he applied himſelf, with great diligence and ſueceſs, to the ſtudy of the Crvil 


and Canon Laws; and, about this time, was ſolicited by Dr. Morton (afterwards Biſhop 
of Durham) to go into Holy Orders, and accept of a benefice, which the DoCtor would 
have reſigned to him: but Mr. Donne thought fit to decline this obliging offer [HJ]. He 
lived wirh Sir Francis till that Gentleman's death ; a little before which, by the mediation 
of Sir Francis, a perfect reconciliation was effected between our author and his father-in- 
law; Sir George obliging himſelf to pay Mr. Donne 8-01. at a certain day, as a portion 
with his wife, or 20 J. quarterly for their maintenance, till the ſaid portion was paid. 
After the death of Sir Francis Wooley, Mr. Donne took a houſe for his wife and children 
at Mitcham in Surrey [I], and lodgings for himſelf near Whitehall in London; where 


he 


Dean of Glouceſter, and, at his death, bequeathed as [G] This requeſt was refuſed.) The Lord Chan- 


a legacy to one of his friends (4). 

[D He flayed ſome years in het and Spain.) The 
time he ſpent in Spain was, at his firſt going into Italy, 
deſigned for travelling to the Holy Land, and viewin 
Jerufalem, and our Saviour's ſepulchre. But the dit- 


- appointment of company, or a ſafe convoy, or the un- 


(5) Ibid. p. 15 


(6) 1bid, 


certainty of returns of money into thoſe remote parts, 
prevented his deſign (5). | 
[EJ He was made Secretary to the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton.) This, bly, was intended by that 
Lord only as an introduction of our author to ſome 


more conſiderable employment in the State. For his 


Lordſhip often expreſſed his high opinion of his Se- 
cretary's abilities ; whom he treated rather as a friend 
than a ſervant, conſtantly admitting him to a place at 

his own table (6). 
[F] He married—the daugbter of Sir George More 
was fo incenſed at the match, that he procured 


| our author to be diſmiſſed from the Chancellor's ſervice, 


(*) He had been 
our author's ſel- 
low pupil at 
Cambridge, and 
was afterward 
Maſter of Tri- 
nity- College. 
(+) He had been 
our author's 
Charabder fellow 
at Lincoln's- 
Inn. 
(7)Ib.p.15—18. 


and committed to priſon. Sir George's daughter lived 
in the Lord Chancellor's family, and was nlece to his 
Lady. Sir George, having ſome intimations of the 
intended marriage, removed his daughter, in all haſte, 
from the Chancellor's to his own houſe at Lotheſley in 
Surrey; and the friends on both ſides endeavoured to 
draw them from their mutual affection to each other: 
but to no purpoſe ; for, having exchanged the moſt 
faithful ales, they found means to have their mar- 
riage privately conſummated, The affair was broken 
in the ſofteſt manner to Sir George by his friend and 
neighbour the Earl of 24142 But Sir 
George was fo tranſported with anger, that he 
ſently his fGſter, the Lord Chance lor's Lady, 
to join with him in requiring Mr. Donne's diſmiſſion, 
would not be ſatisſied till his ſai: was granted. 
The Chancellor, at diſmiſſing our author, declared, 
He parted with a friend, and fac 4 Secretary as aua: 
fitter te ſerve a King than a ſubjeft. But Sir George's 
anger was not ſatished, till uur author, together with 
Mr. Samuel Brook (“), who married him, and his 
brother, Mr. Chriſtopher Brook (4), who gave the Lady 
in marriage, were all commited to three feveral pri- 
ſons. Mr. Donne, who was the firlt enla never 
reſted, till, by his ſollicitation and intereſt, he pro- 
cured the liberty of his two impriſoned friends (7). 


celior returned jor anſwer, that, * though he was un- 
« feignedly ſorry for what he had done, yet it was in · 
« conſiſtent with his place and credit, to diſcharge and 
© re-admit ſervants at the rcqueſt of paſſionate peti- 
« tioners (8). “ 

[H] He thought fit to decline Dr. Morton's ebliging 
offer.) Dr. Morton, having deſired a conference with 
our author, told him, he had a matter to propoſe to 
© him ; which nevertheleſs he would not declare to 
him, but upon condition, that he ſhould not return a 
© preſent anſwer, but paſs three days in faſting and 
prayer, and, after a ſerious conſideration of the pro- 
poſal, then return with his anſwer.” Mr. Donne pro- 
miſing to obſerve this condition, Dr. Morton told him, 
he was no ſtranger to his neceſſities, and would now 
* renew the attempt he had formerly made, to per» 
* ſuade him to wave his expectations of court pre» 
* ferment, and enter into Holy Orders, with this addi- 
© tional ieaſon, that, the king having juſt made him 
* (Dr. Morton) Deau of Gloceſter, he was ready to re- 
* fign to him (Mr. Donne) a very benefice he was 
© poſſeſſed of, if God ſhould incline his heart io em- 


«* brace this motion ;* adding, that no man's parts or 


education ſet him above that employment, which is 
* to be an Ambaſſador for the God of glam, that God 
* who by a wile death opened the gates of life to man- 
* kind.) Mr. Donne pertormed his promiſe, and the 
third day after returned with his anſwer, which was 
to this cect 3 * That he acknowledged his (Dr. Mor- 
$ ton's) great kindneſs, with an heart full of humility 
* and thanks, but could not accept his offer; not that 


pre- be thought himielf too good for that calling, or that 


his education and learning, though not eminent, 
might not, by the aſſiſtance of God's grace, render 
bim in ſome meaſure fic for it; bo lng ſome 
former irregularities of his lite had been too noto- 
* rious not toe him to the cenſure of the world, 
and perhaps bring diſhonour to the ſacred function: 
# belides, being determined by the beſt Caſuiſts, that 
* God's 99 Jhould be the firſt end, and a maintenance 
* the fecond motive, to embrace that calling, his pre- 
& fent condition was ſuch, he feared be could not re- 
+ concile his confcience to that rule (9. This was 
our author's preſent reſolution. 


[i] He fattled his wife and children at Mitcham in 


Swrrey.) His fortune, at this time was very narrow, 


(5) Ibid. p. 19 


(O p 


(10) Dr 
vers 
Perſon: 


nour, & 
16544 


(11) 1 


he was much viſited and careſſed by the Nobility, foreign Miniſters, and other perſons of 
diſtinction (g). Some time after, at the earneſt entreaty of his friends, he removed his 


family to London, where Sir Robert Drury, a gentleman of a conſiderable eſtate, gave 
him a commodious apartment in his own large houſe in Drury-Lane (5). He was in- (0 10. p. 28. 
corporated Maſter of Arts in the Univerſity of Oxford (having before taken the ſame de- 
gree at Cambridge) the 18th of April 1610 (i). About two years after he was prevailed | 
upon, not without ſome difficulty, ro accompany Sir Robert Drury to Paris (&) KJ. Be- % waton, ubi 
fore this journey, and after our author's return from France, many of the Nobility and ſupra, p. 29. 

others preſſed the King to confer ſome ſecular employment on him (/) [L]: but his Ma- 


hs appears from ſeveral of his letters. Writing to the 
Honourable Sir R. D. he ſays; There is not one 
« perſon, beſides myſelf, in my houſe, well. I have 
already loſt half a child, and with that miſchance of 


* hers, my wife fallen into an indiſpoſition, which. 


« would afflift her much, but that the ſickneſs of her 
children ſtupifies her; of one of which, in good 
* faith, I have not much hope. This meets a fortune 
* ſo ill provided for phiſique and ſuch relief, that if 
* God ſhould eaſe us with burials, I know not how to 
perform even that, 1 flatter myſelf in this, that I 
am dying too; nor can [| truiy die faſter by any 

* waſte, than by loſs of childien. From my hoſpital at 

— Danas' * Mitcham (10).“ In another letter addreſſed to Sir 
rerstoſereral Henry Goodere, having exprefſed his wiſhes for 


Perſons of Ho- — mh; t 1 
_ 3 death, he adds — ai, though I know it is not meerly 


out of a wearine{/e of this (lite), becauſe I had the ſame 
ed defires when 1 . ith the tide, w enjoyed — 
hopes than now ; yet I doubt worldly incumbrances have 
(ir) 1b. 5. 49. encreaſed it (11), We ſhall add but one paſſage more 
trom another of our author's letters : © I write from 
* the fire-fide in my parler, and in the noiſe of three 
« gameſome children, and by the fide of her, whom 
* becauſe I have tranſplanted into a wretched fortune, 
* I muſt labour todiſguiſe that from her by all ſuch ho- 
* reft devices, as giving her my company and diſ- 
(12) Ib. p. 137. courle (12).“ Here you have part ot the picture of 
his narrow fortune, and the perplexities of his gene- 
rous mind; and thus it continued with him for about 
two years; all which time his family remained con- 
ſtantly at Mitcham ; to which place he often retired 
himſelf, and deſlined ſome days to a conſtant ſtudy of 
ſome points of controverſy betwixt the Engliſh and 
Romiſh Church, and eſpecially thole of Supremacy and 
Allegiance (13). b ; 

[X] He was prevailed on, not without ſome diffi- 
culty, to accompany Sir Robert Erury to Paris.] Mrs. 
Donne, who was with child, and in an ill ſtate of 
health, expreſſed ſome reluctance at her huſband's in- 
tended journey, ſaying, her divining ſoul boded her 
ſeme ill in his abſence, and therefore deſired him not 
io leave her. Ihis made Mr. Donne lay aſide all 
thoughts of the journey, and really reſolve againſt it. 
But dir Robert becoming very importunate in his re- 
queſt, Mrs. Donne, at laſt. gave a faint conſent to the 
journey, Which was propoſed to be but for two months 
(14) 1b. p. 29. (14). Mr. Walton is miſtaken in telling us, Sir Robert 

Drury accompanied the Lord Hay in his embaſſy from 

King James to the French King: for that Lord was 
(1s) apr be not icnt embaſſador to France till July 1616 (rs), 
3 BEG whereas it is evident from the dates of ſome ot our 
16) Letters % author's letters (16), that he was at Paris with Sir Ro- 
feveral Perſons bert Drury in 1612. Mr. Donne, before his depar- 
of Honour, &c. ture, preſented his wite with- a copy of verics (17), 
(: * in which we may particularly admire the following 
A Valet? beautiful ſimilitudes. 
for bidding 
Mourning, See 
bis Poems, c. 
Loud. 1719. 
ai. p. 33. 


(Walo, ubi 
ſupra, p. 28. 


Our two ſouls therefore, which are one, 
Though I muſt go, indure not yet 

A breach, but an expanſion, 
Like gold to an airy thinneſs beat. 


If hey be two, they are two fo 
As ſtiff twin compaſles are two; 
"Fhy ſoul, the fixt foot, makes no ſhow 
To move, but doth, if “other do; 


And though it in the center ſit, 
Yet when the other far doth rome, 

It leans and hearkens after it, | 
And grows ercQ, as that comes home. 


| Vol. V. 


65» , p .. 


jeſty, 


Such wilt thou be to me, who muſt, 
Like t'other foot, obliquely run, 

Thy firmaeſs makes my circle juſt, 
And makes me end where 1 begun. 


We ſhall here give the reader Iſaac Walton's account 
of Mr. Donne's wiffen, ſoon after his arrival at Paris. 
It was not indeed told him by our author himſelf, but 
by a perſon of honour, who had a great intimacy with 
Mr. Donne (18). However take it in Walton's own 
worde (19); Two days after their arrival there, 
* Mr. Donne was left alone, in that room in which 
© Sir Robert, and he, and ſome other friends had 
* dined together. To this place Sir Robert returned 
* within half an hour; and as he left, ſo he found 
© Mr. Donne alone; but in ſuch an extaſy, and ſo al- 
© tered as to his looks, as amazed Sir Robert to be- 
hold him: inſomuch that he earneſtly defired Mr. 
Donne to declare what had befallen him in the ſhort 
* time of his abſence, To which Mr. Donne was 
* not able to make a preſent anſwer ; but after a long 
and perplext pauſe, did at laſt ſay, I have ſeen a 
* dreadful viſion ſince I ſaw you: I have ſeen my 
„% dear wife paſs twice by me thorough this room, 
„% with her hair hanging about her ſhoulders, and a 
« dead child in her aims; this | have ſeen ſince I 
„ faw you,” To which Sir Robert replied, *©* Sure, 
Sir, you have ſlept ſince I ſaw you, and this is the 
« reſult of ſome melancholy dream, which | deſire 
vou to forget, for you are now awake. To which 
Mr. Donne's reply was, I cannot be ſurer that I 
& now live, than that I have not flept fince I ſaw 
* you: and am as ſure, that, at her ſecond appear 

© ing, ſhe ſtopt, and lookt me in the face, and va- 
“% niſht.”” * Reſt and ſleep had not altered Mr. 
* Donne's opinion the next day; for he then affirmed 
© this viſion with a more deliberate, and ſo confirmed 
a confidence, that he enclined Sir Robert to a faint 
belief, that the viſion was true, It is truly faid, 
that defire and doubt have no reſt; and ut proved fo 
with Sir Robert; for he immediately ſent a ſervant 
to Drury-houſe, with a charge to haſten back and 
bring him word, whether Mrs. Donne were alive, 
and, if alive, in what condition ſhe was as to her 
health. The twelfth day, the meſſenger returned 


Donne very ſad, and fick in her bed; and that, 
after a long and dangerous labour, ſhe had been de- 
livered of a dead child, And, upon examination, 
the abortion proved to be the ſame day, and about 
the very hour, that Mr. Donne affirmed he ſa her 
paſs by him in bis chamber.” 
[LI Many of the Nobility, and others, preſſed the king 
to confer ſome ſecular employment on him : but his Ma- 
ey r:jefted their application. | King James, it 
ieems, had given our author ſome hopes ef a State- 
employment, being always much pleaſed with his 
company and converſation, eſpecially at his meals, 
where there were uſually diſcourſes and debates; con- 
cerving religion or literature, between his Majeſty, 
and thoſe Divines, whoſe places required their at- 
tendance on him at thoſe times; particularly Dr. Mon- 
tague, Dean of the Chapel (*), and Dr. Andrews (1), 
his Majeliy's Almoner (20). Among others, who ſo- 
licited our antbor's advancement in the State, was the 
earl of Somerſet, when in the greateſt height ot fa- 
vouf; who heing at Theobald's with the King, ard 
one of the Clerks of the Council dying there, diſ- 
atched a meſſenger for Mr. Donne to come thither 
immediately, and, at our author's coming, faid to 
him; To teſtify the reality of my affection, and 
my purpoſe to prefer you, ſtay in this garden 
48 al 


with this account; that he found and leit Mrs. 
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(g) Ib. p. 20 
25. 


(i) Wood's Faſti 
Oxon, vol. I. 
col. 187. | 


(!) Ib. P+ 34. 


(18) Life, &c. 
ubi ſupra, p. 32. 


(19) 15. p. 29,30, 


(*)Then Biſhop 
of Wincheſter. 


(+) Afterwards 
Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. 


(20)ld. p. 34,35 
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(*) 1b. p. 35. Plication (n). About this time, the diſputes concerning the oaths of Allegiance and Su- 


D O N NE. 


jeſty, conſidering him as better qualified for the ſervice of the Church, rejected their ap. 


premacy being on foot, our author, by King James's eſpecial command, wrote a treatiſe 


on that ſubject, intituled, Pſeudo-Martyr | 


„printed at London in 1610, in 470; with 


which his Majeſty was ſo highly pleaſed, that, reſolving to prefer him in the Church, he 
was now very preſſing with him to enter into Holy Orders: but Mr. Donne, being de- 
ſirous to qualify himſelf for the ſacred function by a cloſer application to the ſtudies of 
Divinity and the learned languages, deferred his compliance with the King's inſtances, till 
about three years after, when he was ordained both Deacon and Prieſt by his good friend 


Chaplain to the 


| Ae had been Dr. John King (“), then Biſhop of London (). Preſently after, he was appointed one of 


7 IE. the Chaplains in ordinary to his Majeſty; and about the ſame time, attending King James 


Egerton, at the in A Progreſs, he was created Doctor in Divinity, at the recommendation of that Prince, 
fame time w by the Univerſity of Cambridge (o). His abilities, and induſtry in his profeſſion, were 
his Secretary. ſo eminent, and himſelf ſo well beloved and eſteemed by perſons of quality, that, within 
(")1b4p.36—38. the firſt year of his entering into ſacred Orders, he had the offer of fourteen ſeveral bene- 
fices: but, as they lay in the country, his natural inclination to living in London, the 
(lb. p.39 Ar. place of his birth, and of his friends and acquaintance, made him refuſe them all. Im- 
mediately after his return from Cambridge, his wife died [ N]; and his grief for her loſs 
(3)ib.and p. 42. Was fo great, that, for ſome time, he betook himſelf to a retired and ſolitary life (p). 
Soon after, he was choſen Preacher of Lincoln's-Inn, and was in bigh eſteem with the 
Members of that Honourable Society. In 1619, he was appointed, by King James, to 
attend the Lord Hay Earl of Doncaſter, in his embaſſy to the Princes of Germany; and, 
about fourteen months after his return to England, he was advanced to the Deanry of 
(4)1b.p.45—46. St. Paul's [O), vacant by the removal of Dr. Cary to the Biſhoprick of Exeter (4). Soon 
after the vicarage of St. Dunſtan in the Weſt, and another benefice, fell to Dr. Donne ; 
the advowſon of the former having been given him by the Earl of Dorſet, and that of 
the latter by the Earl of Kent. In 1623-4, he was choſen Prolocutor of the Convoca- 
w. p. 47. tion (r); on which occaſion he ſpoke a Latin oration, as his inauguration ſpeech (s). 
(4) It is extant About the ſame time, he was appointed by the King to preach ſeveral occaſional ſermons, 


in his poems, 


bc. Ind. 1719. at Paul's Croſs, and other places: theſe diſcourſes were miſrepreſented to his Majeſty, 
12mo. p. 358. who gave the Doctor an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf in his royal preſence () [P]. 
(:)1b.p-47=49- The year following, he was ſeized with a dangerous fit ct fickneſs []; of which, how- 


© till I go up to the king, and bring you word that 
© you are Clerk of the Council ; doubt not my doing 
© this; for I know the King loves you, and know 
the King will not deny me.“ But it happened 
otherwiſe ; for the King denied the Earl's requeſt, and 
replied ; I know Mr. Donne is a learned man, has 
© the abilities of a learned Divine, and will prove a 
powerful preacher ; and my deſire js, to preter him 
that way, and in that way Iwill deny you nothing 
(270 lb. p.35,36. * for him (21). It appears from one of our author's 
(22) Dr. Donne's letters (22), that he ſolicited in vain for the place of 
Letters, dec. p. one of his Majeſty's Secretaries in Ireland, upon the 
145. death of Sir Geoffrey Fenton. 

[M His FEfeudo-Martyr.] King James himſelf had 
engaged in the controverly concerning the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, as appears by his Works 
ftill extant. As he had ſome diſcourſes with Mr. 
Donne upon that ſubject, he was ſo pleaſed with his 
clearneſs in ſtating the objections made to the taking 
thoſe oaths, and his anſwers to them, that he com- 
manded our author to draw up ihe objections and an- 
ſwers in form, and bring them to him; which our 
author performed within fix weeks, and brought them 
to the King in his own band-writing, as they now 

2 ubi ſtand in the bock abovementioned (22). The title, 
upray p. 35. at length, is: ** Pſeudo-Martyr: Wherein out of 
e certaine Propoſitions and Gradations this Concluſion 
«« is evicted ; that thoſe, which are of the Romane 
« Religion in this Kingdome, may and ought to 
« take the Oath of Allegiance.” It is dedicaicd to 
King James I, with a * Preface” addrefled © to 
«© the PIrieſtes aud Jeſuites, abd to their Diſciples in 
&« this kingdome.” This bcok was animadveited 
upon by one Thomas Fitzherbert, in a Cenſure of it, 
ſubjoined to his Supplement to the Diſcuſſion of Dr. 
4 Bailow's Anſwer to the Judgment of a Catholic 
4% Envliſhman, &c.” printed at St. Owers in 1613, 
in 40. 
[N] His Wife's Death.] Mrs, Donne died the 15th 
ol Auguſt 1617, on the ſeventh day aſter the birth of 
her twelfth child, and was buricd in the pat iſh- church 
(23) See her epi- of St. Clement's near Temple- Bar, in London (23). 
taph in Stove's She left our author in a narrow unſcttled eſtate, with 
range gp ton {even children then living, to whom he gave a yolun- 
VAIL Riv. tary aſſurance, that he would never bring them un- 
5113. der the ſubjection of a ſiep mother ; which promiſe he 


ever, 


faithfully kept (24). The firſt ſermon he preached 


after the death of tvs wife, was in the church where ub fopra, p. 4 


(24) Walton, 


ſhe lay buried, on this text out of Jeremiah's Lamen- #* 


ex : * Lo, I am the man that have ſeen afflition 
25). 

LO] He was advanced to the deanry of St. Paul's. ] 
Upon the vacancy of the deanry, the King ſent an 
order to Dr. Donne to attend him the next day at din- 
ner. When his Majeſty was ſat down, he ſaid : * Dr. 
Donne, I have invited you to dinner; and, though 
vou fit not down with me, yet I will carve to you 
off a diſh that I know you love well; for knowing 
vou love London, I do therefore make you Dean ot 
© St. Paul's; and when 1 have dined, theu do you 
© take your beloved diſh home to your ſtudy ; ſay 
© grace there to yourſelf, and much good may it do 
© you (26). 

P] His Sermons were miſiepreſented to the King, 
who gave the Doctor an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf 
in his royal preſence.) His Majeſty was told, that Dr. 
Donne had failen in with the general humour of the 
E and was buſy in inſinuating a fear of the 

ing's inclination to Popery, and a diſlike of his go- 
vernment. Whereupon his Majeſty ſent for our au- 
thor, and required his anſwer to the accuſation z which 
was fo clear and ſatis factory, that the King ſaid, * he 
* was right glad he reſted no longer under the ſuſpi- 
* cion.” When the King had ſaid this, Dr. Donne 
kneeled down, and thapked his Majeſty, and pts - 
teſted, his anſwer was faithful and free from all collu- 
in; and therefore defired ' that he might not riſe, 
* till, as in like caſes he always had from God, ſo he 
might have from his Majeſty ſome aſſurance that he 
* ſtood clear and fair in his opinion.“ At which the 
King raiſed him fom his knees, and proteſled “be 
believed him, and that he knew he was an honeſt 
man, and doubted not, but hat he loved him truly. 
And having thus diſmiſſed him, he called ſome Lords 
of his Council into his chamber, and faid with much 
earneſtneſs, My Doctor is an honeſt man, and, my 
© Lords, I was never better ſati-fied with an anſwer 
than with that he hath now made me: and I always 
rejoice, when I think, that by my means he became 
a Divine (27). 
[2] He was ſeized with a dangerous fit of fichneſs], 
In this diſtemper he was vilied daily by his good 
friend 


(25) Ib. p. 43: 


(26) Ib. p. 45+ 


(27) Ib. p- 4 
49.7 


(:8) Ib 


(29) Ib. 


(30) 15 


(:8) Ib p. 49, 


50. 


(29) Ib. p. 75. 


(30) Ib. p. t. 
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ever, he recovered, and publiſhed, on that occaſion, his moſt excellent book of “ De- 
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votions,” which he had written on his ſick bed (u). He continued in perfect health till the Hb p. 49—5r. 

fiſty-niath year of his age, when, being with his eldeſt daughter Mrs. Harvey, at Abery- 

hatch in Effex, in Avguſt 1630, he was taken with a fever, which brought on a conſump- 

tion (w) : notwithſtanding which, he returned to London, and preached in his turn, at 

Court, as uſual, on the firſt Friday in Lent (x)[R]. He died [S] the thirty firſt of March 

1631 0), and was buried in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, where a monument was 
e 


erect 


over him [T J. His character is excellently drawn by the writer of his life [U; 


and his abilities, both as a Preacher [WV], and a Poet X], are ſufficiently ſeen in his 
incomparable writings [7]. He left behind him a ſon of both his names [Z]. 


friend Dr. Henry King, one of the Reſidentiaries of 
St. Paul's, and afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter : who, 
obſerving that our author's ſickneſs rendered his re- 
covery doubtful, took a proper opportunity to ac- 
quaint him, that, * as there had been an offer lately 
made to the chapter, for renewing the leaſe of the 
© beſtprebendal corps belonging to that church, which 
© 'had been refuſed, becauſe the tenant had offered too 
low a fine; his intention was, if he could not raiſe 
© him to an higher ſum, to prevail with the other Re- 
© fidentiaries to join in accepting what was offered; 
defiring the Dean would agree to this propoſal, * as it 
* would be a conſiderable addition to his prefent eſtate, 
«© which (he knew) ſtood in need of it.“ The Dean 
thanked the Doctor for his kind offer, but declared he 
could not accept it, ſaying, be dared nor, upon his 
fick bed, when God had made him uſcleſs to the 
© ſervice of the Church, make any advantage from it; 
© but that, if he ſhould reſtore him to ſuch a degree 
of health, as again to ſerve at his altar, he ſhould 
* then gladly take the reward, which the bountiful 
© bencfaQors of that church had deſigned him ;* pro- 
teſting, he would not augment, on his fick bed, that 
little worldly eſtate he ſhou d leave behind him (28).” 

R] He preached, in his turn, at Court, as ufual, on 
the firſt Friday in Lent.) His text upon this occaſion, 
was. To God the Lord belong the iſſues from 
death,” Pal. Ixviti. 20. It was printed at London in 
1633, in 4to, under the title of Death's Duel, or a 
1% Conſolation to the Soule againſt the Dying Life and 
« Living Death of the Body, &c. Being his laſt 
* Sermon, and called by his Majeſty's Houſchold, 
& Txt DocTtor's owns FUNERAL SER MON.” 

[SJ His death.) Finding himſelf haſtening to his 
end, he ſent for many of his intimate friends, and 
took his laſt leave of them. Having done this, and 
ſettled his private affairs, he waited his diſſolution 
with much chearfulneſs and refignation, and cloſed 
his laſt breath with theſe words, Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done (29). It muſt not be omitted, that, 
among other preparations for death, he made uſe of 
this very remarkable one. He ordered an urn to be 
cut in wood, on which was to be placed a board of 
the exact height of his body. This being done, he 
cauſed himſelt to he tied up in a winding-ſheet, in th 
lame manner as dead bodies are. Being thus ſhrouded, 
and ſtanding with his eyes ſhut, and with juſt ſo much 


of the ſheet put aſide, as might diſcover his thin, pale, 


and death-like face, he cauſed a ſkilful painter to take 
his picture. This piece, being finiſhed, was placed 
near his bedſide, and there remained as his conitant 
remembrancer to the hour of his death (30). 

[T] A Monument was erected over him.] It was 
compoſed of white marble, and carved from the pic- 
ture mentioned in the laſt remark, by order of dis ex- 
ecutor Dr. King, Biſhop of Chicheſter, who wrote the 
inſcription, as follows: 

JOHANNES DONNE, S. T. P. 
Poſt varia Studia, quibus ab annis tenertimis fideliter, 
Nec inteliciter, incubuit, 

Inſtinctu et impulſu Spiritus Sancti, monitu et hortatu 
Regis JACOBI, Ordines Sacros amplexus, 
Anno ſai Jeſu 1614, et ſuæ ætatis 4 2, 
Decanatu hujus Eecleſiæ indutus 27 Noveinbris 1621, 
txutus Morte uhimo die Marin 1631. 

Hic, licet in occiduo cinere, aſpicit Eum, 
Cujus Nomen eſt Oriens. 

[L] His charader —— drawn by the Writer of his 
lie] * He was of ſtature moderately tall, ot a (trait 
* and equally proporuoned body, to which all his 
* words and actions gave unexpreſſible addition of 
* comelineſs, Ihe melancholy and pleaſant humour 


* were in him to contempered, that cach gave advan- 
2 | 


tage to the other, and made his company one of the 
delights of mankind, His fancy was unimitably 
high, equalled only by his great wit, both being 
made uſeful by a commanding judgement. His aſpect 
was chearful, and ſuch as gave a ſilent teſtimony of 
a clear knowing ſoul, and of a conſcience at peace 
with iifelf. His melting eye ſhewed that he had a 
ſoft heart, full of noble compaſſion ; of too brave 
a ſoul to offer injuries, and too much a Chriſtian, 
not to pardon them in others. He did much con- 
template (eſpecially after he entered into his ſacred 
ca!ling) the mercies of Almighty God, the immor- 
tality of the Soul, and the Joys of Heaven, and 
would often ſay, in a kind of ſacred extaſy, ** Bleſſed 
be God, that he is God, only, and divinely like 
himſelt! He was by nature highly paſſionate, bat 
more apt to reluct at the exceſſes of it. A great 
lover of the offices of Humanity, and of ſo merciful 
a ſpirit, that he never beheld the miſeries of man- 


unwearied in the ſearch of knowledge ; with which 
his vigorous ſoul is now fatisfied, and employed in a 
continual praiſe of that God that firſt breathed it in- 
to his active body; that body which once was a 
Temple of the Holy Ghoſt, and is now become a 
ſmall quantity of Chriſtian Duſt. But I ſhall ſee it 
reanimated. Feb, 1639. I. W. (31). 

[WW] His abilities as a preacher.] Mr. Walton tells 
(32) us, that, upon his firſt entring into Holy Orders, 
his Modeſty was ſuch, he could not be perſuaded to 
preach to any eminent auditory, but went uſually, ac- 
companied by ſome one friend, to preach privately in 
ſome village near - London ; his firſt ſermon being 
preached at Paddington. This he did till the King 
ſent and appointed him a day to preach before him at 
Whitehall; and, though much was expetted from 
him, both by his Majeſty and others, yet he was ſo 
happy as to exceed their expectations; © Preaching the 
word fo, as ſhewed his own heart was poſſeſſed with 
thoſe very thoughts and joys he laboured to inſtil 
into others: A preacher in earneſt, weeping ſome- 
ti nes for his auditory, ſometimes with them; always 
preaching to himſelf, like an Angel from a cloud, 
but in none; carrying ſome, at St. Paul was, to 
heaven in holy raptures, and enticing others by a 
ſacred art and courtſhip to amend their lives; here 
picturing a vice ſo as to make it ugly to thoſe that 
practiſed it, and a virtue ſo as to make it beloved 
even by thoſe that loved it not; and all this with a 
moſt particular grace and an unex preſſible addition 
© of comelineſs.” 

[X] —a poet.) Our author's poems conſiſt 
of I. “ Songs and Sonnetz. II. Epigrams.” 
III, “ Elegies.“ IV, “ Epithalamions or Marriage 
„% Songs.” V. Satyres. VI. “ Letters to ſe- 
% veral Perſonages.” VII. Funeral Elegies. 
VIII. . Holy Sonnets,” They are printed together 
in one Volume 12mo. London 1719; with the ad- 
dition cf“ Elegies upon the Author by Several 
„ Perſons.” Mr. Dryden has very juſtly given Dr. 
Donne the character of the greateſt wit, ibo not the 
greateſt Poet, of our nation (33); and in his © Dedica- 
*« tion of Juvenal to the Earl of Dorſet,” he ſays (34): 
© Donne alone, of all our countrymen, had your ta- 
© lent; but was not happy enough to arrive at your 
verſiſication. And weie he iranflated into numbers 
and Engliſh, he would yet be wanting in the dig- 
nity of expreſſion. Nou equal Donne in the variety, 
multiplicity, and choice of thoughts ; you excel 
him in the manner and the words. I read you both 
with the ſame admiration, but not with the ſame 
delight. He affects the metaphyſicks, not only in 
* his tatyrs, but in his amorous verſes, where nature 
* only- 
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kind without pity and relief. He was earneſt and 


(w)Ib.and P+ 52. 


(x) Ib, P- 67,68, 6 


(y) See his epi- 
taph below. 


(31) Ib. p. 77, 
78. 


(32) Ib. p. 395 
40. 


(33) Dedication 
of his Eleonora. 
See his Original 
Poems, &c. 
Vol. II. p. 293. 


(3% The Satyres 
of Decimus j u- 
nius nvenals, 
&c. Lond. 1735. 
Izmo. Ded. 2.9, 
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© only ſhould reignz and perplexes the minds of the 
fait. ſex with nice ſpeculations of philoſophy, when 
© he ſhould engage their hearts, and entertain, them 
(33) Ib. p. 97. © with the ſoftneſs of love.“ A little farther (35), 
Mr. Dryden aſks: * Wou'd not Donne's Satyrs, 
* which abound with ſo much wit, appear more 
© charming, if he had taken care of his words and of 
(*) Mr. Pope. his numbers ?* Whether our late excellent poet (*) 
der his Satires of took the hint from this queſtion, or not, is uncertain; 
Dr. J. Donne. but he has ſhewn the world, that Dr. Donne's Satires, 
when tranſlated into numbers and Engliſh (as Mr. Dry- 
den above expreſſes it) are not inferior to yi thing 
in that kind of poetry, even his own admirable 
writings, 

[ZI His writings.) Befides the P/eudo-Mariyr, 
and volume ot poems already mentioned, there are ex- 
tant the following Works of Dr, Donne, viz. I. De- 
&© votions upon emergent Occaſions, and ſeveral Steps 

(36) Seo the ** in his Sickneſs. 12mo. Lond. ad edit.” (36). 

text, reference II.“ Paradoxes, Problems, Eſſays, Characters, &c. 

(9. © To which is added a Book of Epigrams, written in 

« Latin by the ſame Author; tranſlated into Engliſh 

& by J. Maine, D D. As alſo Ignatius his Con- 

© clave, a Satyr tranſlated out of the Original Copy 

© wint.n in Latin by the ſame Author; found 

« lately amongſt his own Papers“ Lond, 165 3, 12mo. 

Theſe pieces are dedicated, by the author's lon Dr. 

(37) Sex thelaft John Donne (37), to Francis Lord Newport. Part 

mark. of this collection was publiſhed, in 1033, under the 

title of ** Juvenilia, or Certain Paradoxes and Pro- 

© blems,” 4'0. The Epigrams were firſt printed in 

1632, under the title of + Faſciculus Poematum et 

© Epigrammatum miſcellaneorum, &c. 8 vo. The 

Satire, intituled “ Ignatius his Conclave, was firſt 

printed in 1626, in Svo. under the title of“ Ignatius 

„ his Conclave, viz. of eſtabliſhing a Church in the 

„% Moon; and again in 1635, under the title of Ig- 

„ nativs his Conclave, or his Inthronization in a late 

„ Election in Hell.” 12mo. With this piece was 

rinted another, intituled An Apology for the ſeſuits.“ 

II. Three volumes of Sermons, in folio; the firſt 

printed in 1640; the ſecond in 1649 ; and the third 

in 1660, IV. “ Eſſays in Divinity, &. Being ſeve- 

« ral Diſquifitions interwoven with Meditations and 

„ Prayers, before he went into Holy Orders.” Lond. 

1651, 12mo. They were publiſhed after the author's 

death, by his fon. V. Letters to ſeveral Perſons of 

Honour;“ publiſhed by the author's ſon, in 4to. 

Lond. 1654. Thee are ſeveral of Dr. Donne's let- 

ters, and others to him (rom the Queen of Bohemia, 

the Earl of Carlitle, Archbiſhop Abbot, and Ben 

Jonſon printed in a book intituled “ A Collection 

* of Letters made by Sir Tobie Matthews, Knt.” 

Lond. 1660, 8vo, VI. “ The Ancient Hiltory of 

«© the Septuagint ; tranſlated from the Greek of 

Ariſteas, Lond. 1633, 12mo. This tranſlation was 

reviſed and corrected by another hand, and printed in 

* 1685, in 8vo. VII. BLAQOANATOE : ora Declaration 

ah of that Paradox or Theſis, that Self-Homicide is 

© not ſo naturally a Sin, that it may not be other- 

„ wiſe,” London, 1684, 1648, &c. 4to. The ori- 

gival, under the author's own hand, 1s preſerved in 

the Bodleian Library, Mr. Walton gives this piece 

the character of An exact and laborious treatiſe, 

« wherein all the laws violated by thar Act (Self- 

murder) are diligently ſurvey'd, and judiciouſly cen- 

lured ; a treatiſe written in his younger years, which 

alone might declare him not only perfect in the Civil 

and Canon Law, but in many other Tuch ſtudies aud 

arguments as enter nut into the conſideration of ma- 

ny, that Jabour to be thought great clerks, and pre- 

(38) Life &c. tend to know all things (38).“ In one of our au- 

ub: ſupra, p. 60. thor's letters, addreſſed to Sir Robert Carr, and ſent 

with his book in manuſcript, he ſpeaks of it himſelf in 

tlie followiog terms; Becauſe it is upon a miſinter- 

« pretable ſubject, I have always gone ſo near ſup- 

« prefling it, that it is only not burnt. No hand hath 

paſſed upon it to copy it, nor many eyes to read it; 

only to ſome particular triends in both Univerſities, 

then when I writ it, I did communicate it; and 1 

remember I had this antwer, that certainly there was 

a falſe thread in it, though not eaſily found, Keep it, 

I pray, with the ſame jealouly : let any, that your 

diſcretion admits to the ſight of it, know the date 

Rs of it, and that it is a book written by Tack Donne, 

3 ae t and not by Dr. Donne. Reſerve it for me if I 

«t fi Germany, © live (*); and, if I die, I only forbid it the preſſe 
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© and the fire. Publiſh it not, but yet burn it not, 
© anil between thoſe do what you will with it (39).? 200 Dr. Donn 
LZ] He left behind him a ſon, of both his names.) He — 
was educated at Weſtminſter School, and elected from p. 21 22. 
thence a Student of Chriſt Church in Oxford, in 1622. 
Afterwards he travelled abroad, and took the degree of 
Doctor of Laws at Padua in Italy. The zoth of June, 
1638, he was incorporated in the ſame degree in the 
Univerſity of Oxford. He died in 1662, and was in- 
terred in the Church - yard of St. Paul's, Covent-Garden. 
Mr. Wood gives him the character of an Atheiſtical 
Buffoon, and tells us, he was much rg: by Kin 
Charles Il (40) ; no great compliment tothat monarch's 
3 This Dr. Donne, beſides ſeveral pieces of ho) 7 
his tather, publiſhed (as Wood expreſſes it) /everal fri- col. 250, 255. 
ole trifles, under his own name; _— which is, 
© "The tumble Petition of Covent-Garden againſt 
„Dr. John Baber a Phyſician.” Lond. 1661 (4m). B. (41) Ibid, 
*.* [There muſt undoubtedly have been great 
pregnancy in the pane of young Donne, which occa- 
ſioned him to be ſent to Oxford at fo early an age as 
that of eleven years. No ſuch cuſtom now takes place, 
nor indeed can it be proper in any inſtance, The 
moſt ſolid and well- founded ſcholars are uſually thoſe 
who coninue long at a Grammar School, The onl 
caſe which has lately happened, of a very early x7 
miſſion into an Engliſh Univerſity, is that of Prince 
William, Son to the Duke of Glouceſter. But ex- 
traordinary priviledges may be ſuppoſed to be al- 
lowed to royal blood. However unſuitable the age of 
the young P:ince might be for collegiate inſtruction, 
we were pleaſed that ſome teſtimony of reſpe& was 
aid to one of our own Univerſities ; and we ſhould 
* have been pleaſed if Oxford or Cambridge, or 
both, had been thought as worthy to educate the Sons 
of a Britiſh Monarch as the Univerſity of Gottingen. 
But perhaps theſe are the conceptions of an ignorant 
individual, who is little acquainted with the policy 
of Courts. 
The condition required by Dr. Morton of Mr. 
Donne, (mentioned in note ), that he ſhould not 
give an anſwer to the Doctor's propoſal till he had 
paſſed three days in faſting and prayer, deſerves no- 
tice, as marking the high devotional ſpirit of the 
times, For it is to be remembered, that this was not the 
propoſition of an enthuſiaſtic Puritan, but of a very 
eminent and reſpectable Divine of the Church of En- 
gland. If our anceſtors carried matters of this nature 
too far, their ſucceſſors have run into the contrary 
extreme. A principle of piety, exerciſed in referring 
our concerns to the providential direction of the 
Supreme Being, would be no bar to the wiſdom, abi- 
lity, and ſucceſs, of our lawful undertakings, This 
ſentiment, that prayer and labour ſhould co-operate, 
is exprefled by Donne himſelf, in one of theſe poems, 
though with no elegance ot language : 
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In none but us are ſuch mixt engines found, 

« As hands of double office; for the ground 

We till with them, and them to heaven we raiſe ; 

Who prayerleſs labours, or without this prays, 

*« Doth but one halt, that's none (42).” (42) Johnſon's 


F Lives of the Po- (a6) 1h 
The name of Dr. Donne is now more generally ets. Vol. 1. p.46- 


known as a poet than in any other capacity, though OE 
none of his poetical works are read at preſent, ex- 
cepting his Satires, which, being modernized by Mr. 
Pope, are printed on the oppoſite page. His verſi- 
fication is al'owed to be intolerably harſh and unmu— (47) 
cal; but different accounts have been given of his 
g-nius as a poet, Dr, Birch obſerves, that his poe- 
tical works ſhew a prodigious fund of genius, under 
the diſguiſe of an affected and obſcure ſtile, and a 
moſt inharmonious verſification (43). A far luperior (44) Life of 
arbiter in ſubjects of taſte (Pr. Warton) has aſſerted, Tillotſon. b. 37- 
that Dr. Donne poſſeſſed the true poctical genius, with 
noble talents tor moral poeſy, "The ſame writer ha- 
ving before characterized him as a man of wit, and a 
man of ſenſe, but aſked what traces he had left of pure 
poetry, hath been thought by a periodical critic to be 
guilty of an inconfiſtency. This, however, we do 
not perceive to be the caſe; for Dr. Donne might 
have noble talents for moral poeſy, and yet they might 
Le perverted hom being properly diſplayed, by his 
want of taſte and neglect of harmony, The critic re- 
ferred to farther ſays, ** L'id any man, with a poetical 
„ ear, ever yet read ten lines of Donne without diſ- 
„ guſt? or are there ten lines of poetry in all his 
* works? 


etuly © works? No” (44). We as confidently anſwer, 
egy 7 « Yes;” and, tor the truth of our — we ſhall 
Fol. XIV. p.535. only appeal to the four ſtanzas inſerted in note K, 
where there are ſixteen lines which, notwithſtanding 
their quaintneſs, may be read without diſguſt, aud 
have in them a true ſpirit of poetry. Dr. Warton, in 
the ſecond volume of his Eflay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope, has ſome additional obſcrvations con- 
cerning Donne, the greater part of which we ihall trau- 
ſctibe, ** Two noblemen of taſte and learning, the 
« Duke of Shrewſbury and the Earl of Oxford, de- 
« fired Pope to melt down and caft anew the weighty 
« bullion of Dr. Donne's Satires, who had degraded 
& and deformed a vaſt fund of ſterling wit and flrong 
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(45) Eſſay on «6 


Genius of Pope. 
Vol. 11. 421. 


ſenſe by the moſt harſh and uncouth diction. 
Pope ſucceeded in giving harmony to a writer, 
more rough and rugged than even any of his age, 
and who profited ſo little by the example Spenſer 
had ſet of a moſt muſical and mellifluous verſiti- 
cation, far beyond that of Fairfax, who is fo fre- 
quently mentioned as the greateſt improver of the 
harmony of our language. The Satires of Hall, 
written in very ſmooth and plealing numbers, pre- 
ceded thoſe of Donne many years ; for his Virgi- 
demiarum were publiſhed, in fix books, in the year 
1597 ; in which he calls himſelf the very firſt Eng- 
liſh Satiriſt. This, however, was not true in fact; 
for Sir Thomas Wyatt, of Alliogton Caſtle in 
Kent, the friend and favourite of Henry VIII. and, 
as was ſuggeſted, of Anne Boleyn, was our firlt 
writer of ſatire worth notice. But it was not in 
his numbers only that Donne was reprehenſible. 
He abounds in taiſe thoughts, in far-ſought ſenti- 
ments, in forced unnatural conceits. He had a 
conſiderable ſhare of learning,” and“ he was one 
of our poets who wrote elegantly in Latin ; as did 
Ben Jonſon (who tranſlated into that Janguage 

reat part of Bacon de Augmentis Scientiarum); 

'owley, Milton, Addiſon, and Gray. In Donne's 
introduction to his witty catalogue of curious books, 
written plainly in imitation of Rabelais (whom 
alſo Swift imitated, in a catalogue of odd treatiſes, 
prefixed to the Tale of a Tub), there is a paſſage ſo 
minutely applicable to the preſent times, that I am 
tempted to tranſcribe ir, Avum ſortiti ſumus, quo 
plane indoCtis nibil turpius, plene doctis nihil ra- 
rius. Tam omnes in Literis aliquid ſciunt, tam 
nemo omnia. Media igitur plerumque iter via, et 
ad evitandam ignorantiæ turpitudinem, et legendi 
faſtidium” (45). In the account of a converſation 


the Writiagsand hich Ben Jonſon is ſaid to have held with Mr. 
Drummond of Hawthornden in Scotland, Jonſon told 
423. Firſt Edit, Drummond that Donne was originally a poet, his 


grandfather on the mother's fide being Heywood the 
epigrammatifl; and that his writings, from not being un- 
deritovd, would periſh. Ben 7 * farther ſaid, that 
he eſteemed him the firſt poet in the world for ſome 
things ; that his verſes of the loſt Ochadine he had 
by heart; and that paſſage of the Calm, that duſt and 
teathers did not ſtir, all was ſo quiet, It was likewiſe 
affirmed by Jonſon, that D-nne wrote his beſt pie- 
ces before he was twenty-five years of aye; and that 
after he was made Doctor he reſolved to deſtroy all his 
(46) Ibid p 424, poems (46). 
55 Dr. Johnſon, in his Life of Cowley, has taken 
ſome particular notice of Donne, who was one of the 
firſt of our metaphyſical Poets. According to Dr. War- 
ton, he was in this reſpect the corrupter of Cowley 
(47). Several of the inſtances of metaphyſical poetry 
which. Dr, Johnſon has produced, are given from 
Donne, two or three of whoſe puſlages ot this kind 


(47) Ibid. 


[A] Deſcended from a noble family.) It is obſerved 
by the writer of his lite, prefixed io the edition of his 
Virgil printed at Edinburgh in 1710, that his 
* grandfather George, the fifth Earl ot Angus, was 
* a man of excellent endowments both of body and 


mind, remarkable for his wiſdom and conduct, but 
Vol, V. 


DONNE DOUGLASS: 


we ſhall inſert, The poets we are ſpeaking of ſome- 
times drew their conceits from the receſſes of learning 
not very much frequented by, common readers ot 
poetry. ** Thus Donne ſhews his medicinal know- 
„edge in ſume encomiaſtic verſes : 


© In every thing there naturally grows 

© A Balſamum to keep it freſh and new, | 

© Tf *twere not injured by extrinſique blows z 

© Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

„ But you, of learning and religion, 

© And virtue and ſuch ingredients, have made 

« A Mithridate, whoſe operation 

„% Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or ſaid,” 


Though the following lines, on the laſt night of 
the Year, have ſomething in them too ſcholaſtic, they 
are, ſays Dr. Johnſon, not inclegant, 


This twilight of two years, not paſt nor next, 
© Some emblem is of me, or I of this, 

* Who, meteor-like, of ſtuff and form perplext, 
Whoſe what and where, in diſputation is, 

It I ſhould call me any thing, ſhould mils. 


I ſum the years and me, and find me not 

Debtor to th' old, nor creditor to th* new, 

%% That cannot ſay, my thanks I have forgot, 

« Nor truſt I this with hopes; and yet ſcarce true 
This bravery is, ſince theſe times ſhew'd me you.“ 


Of thoughts ſo far-fetched, as to be not only unex- 
pedted, but unnatural, the books of the metaphyſical 
I'oets were full. Few but Donne would have thought 
that a good man is a teleſcope, 


„Though God be our true glaſs, through which 
% we ſee 

% All, ſince the Being of all things is he, 

Vet are the trunks, which do to us derive 

Things, in proportion fit, by perſpective 

Deeds of good men ; for by their living here, 

«© Virtues, indeed remote ſeem to be near” (48). 


Of Dr. Donne's proſe works little remembrance 
now u remains. Dr. Birch remarks, that all his wit 
and learning cannot ſecure his ſermons from univerſal 
neglect. The moſt valuable of his proſe-writings is 
his ** Pſeudo Martyr,” which contains an 2 
able conſutation of the Papal Supremacy (49). 
Granger is of the ſame opinion (50). 

There is one of Dr. Donne's productions, which 
had long flept in Oblivion, that has lately been brought 
into notice. We mean his BLAOANATOE : or a decla- 
ration of that Paradox or Thelis, that Self-Homicide 
is not ſo naturally a Sin, that it may not be otherwiſe, 
Mr. Moore, in his elaborate work on Suicide, a work 
in which every thing relative to the ſubje& is eriti- 
cally and amply conlidered, hath entered into an 
examination of Dr. Donne's poſitions, and ſhewn that 
they will not ſtand the teſt of a firi enquiry (51). 

A print of Donne's monument, engraven by Hollar, 
may be ſeen in Dugdale's account of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. 


There is ſomething in the private character of Dr. 


Donne which attaches the mind, and renders the con- 


templation of it pleaſing and intereſting even at the 
preſent day. This ari'es from the ſtory of his mar- 
riave, the difficulties in which that event iavolved 
him, and the amiable ſenſibilities which he appears to 
Ley god in all the relations and circumſtances of 
ite, 


*.* [DOUGLAS (Gawin), Biſhop of Dunkeld, and eminent for his poetical 
talents, was deſcended from a noble family [| 4], being the third Son of Archibald, Earl 
of Angus, and was born in Scotland at the cloſe of the year 1474, or the beginning of 
1475. His father was very careful of his education, and cauſed him to be early in- 


ſtructed 


eſpecially famous ſor his loyalty and valour. He 
followed King James II. and aſſiſted him againſt 
his own kinſman the Earl of Douglas, whom, toge- 
ther with Percy Earl of Northumberland, he over- 
* threw in a bloody battle. Afterwards, when the 
* Engliſh army beſieged Alnwick, ke marched thither 
4R * with 
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(43) Lives of 
the Poets. Vol. I. 


b. 31. 34. 39- 


(49) Life of 
Tillotſon, p. 21. 


27. 

( 50) Biographi- 
cal Hiſtory. 
Vol. I. p. 357. 


(51) Moore on 
Suicide. Vol. II. 
P- 2— 41. 
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(%) Life of 
Gawin Douglas, 
Bi;hop of Don- 
Kela, prefixed 
to the edit on of 
his tranſtuion 
of the ZEneid, 
printed at Edin- 
burgh, in folio, 
in 1710, p. 1,2. 
(5) Life, ut ſupra, 
P. 4+ 


(c) Ibid. p. 5 


(4) Ibid. p. 6. 


(1) P. 1. 


Life, ut ſu- 
Pra, p- 2. 


(3) Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry, 
Vol. II. p. 280. 


DOUGLA'S 


ſtrocted in Hterature and the ſciences (a). He was intended by his father for the 
church [B]; and after having paſſed through a courſe of liberal education [C] in Scot- 
land, is ſuppoſed to have travelled into foreign countries, for his farther improvement 
in literature, and to obtain a knowledge of the manners and cuſtoms of other nations. 
After his return to Scotland, he obtained the office of Provoſt of the Collegiate Church 
of St. Giles in Edinburgh, a poſt of conſiderable dignity and revenue; and was alſo 
made Rector of Heriot Church (5). He was likewiſe appointed Abbot of the opulent 
convent of Aberbrothock; and the Queen-mother, who was then Regent of Scotland, 
and about this time married his nephew the Earl of Angus, nominated him to the Arch- 
biſhopric of St. Andrew's. But he was prevented from obtaining this dignity by a vi- 
olent oppoſition { D] that was made to him at home, and by the refuſal of the Pope to 
confirm his appointment. The Queen-mother afterwards promoted him to the Biſhopric 
of Dunkeld; and for this preferment obtained a bull in his favour from Pope Leo X. 
by the intereſt of her brother, Henry VIII. king of England [c]. But fo ſtrong an op- 
poſition was again made to him [E], that he could not, for a conſiderable time, obtain 
peaceable poſſeſſion of this new prefermentz and was even impriſoned for more than a 
year, under pretence of having acted illegally, in procuring a bull from the Pope [d]. 
He was afterwards fet at liberty, and conſecrated Biſhop of Dunkeld, by James 
Beaton, Chancellor of Scotland, and Archbiſhop of Glaſgow. After his conſecration 
he went to St. Andrew's, and thence to his own church at Dunkeld ; where the firſt day, 
we are told, © he was moſt Kindly received by his clergy and people, all of them blei- 
* ſing God for ſo worthy and learned a biſhop [e].“ He ſtill, however, met with many 
obſtructions; and, for ſome time, was forcibly kept out of the palace belonging to his 


dioceſe [F]; but he at length obtained peaceable poſſeſſion. 


© with ten thouſand horſe, and in ſight of the enemy 
* brought off Moni. Brifac, with 300 Frenchmen under 
his command, who had been in the caſtle, and 
© carried them ſafe to Scotland. This George mariied 
« Elizabeth Sibbald, daughter to Sir Andrew Sibbald 
of Balgony, chief of an antient and honourable 
family, and treaſurer of Scotland at that time. By 
© this lady he had two ſons. The eldeſt was Archi- 
bald, the ſixth Earl of Angus, who was far trom 
« diminiſhing the power, riche-, and grandeur, to 
© which Earl George his father had raiſed that il) uſtri- 
* ous family. His courage and wiſdom were fo re- 
* markable, that none was more honoured than he 
* by all ranks of men, ſo that he was commonly 
« called the great Earl of Angus (I.) 

LB] Intended by his father for the church.) It is 
ſaid, that, being dedicated by his parents to the ſcr- 
vice of the altar, he was under ſome neceſſity of 
improving himſelf in virtue and learning, if he ex- 
pected any conſiderable dignity in the church, be- 
cauſe King James I. had made a law, that none 
ſhould be capzble of being a Canon or Prebend in 
any Cathedral or Collegiate Church, except he who 
was Bachelor in the Canon Law, or had taken a 
degree in theology (2). | 
[C] Having palſed through a courſe of liberal educa- 
tion.] Mr. Warton ſays, According to the practice 


. 


of that age, eſpecially in Scotland, his education 


perhaps commenced in a grammar-ſchool of one of 
© the monaſleries. There is undoubted proof that it 
* was finiſhed at the Univerſity of Paris (3). 

[D] He was prevented from obtaining this dignity 
by a violent oppoſition ] It 1s ſaid, by the writer ot his 
hte, that neither the royal authority, nor the great 
power and intereſt of his noble relations, nor his 
« own merits and excellent qualities, were able to 
« procure him peaceable poſſeſſion. His competitors 
« were John Hepburn and Andrew Forman. ' he 
„ firſt was Prior of St. Andiew's, and during the 
© vacancy Vicar-General of the dioceſe, and manager 
* of the revenues. He — a cunning man, and of 
great power, engaged the Canons to ele him, and 
« was ſupported by many of the nobility. Where» 
fore he laid fiege to the caſtle of St. Andrew's, 
* which had been poſſeſſed by Gawin's ſervants, aud 
* aftcr ſome reſiltance having taken it, he placed a 
« garrilon of ſoldiers in it, The other, Andrew For- 
6 
o 
* 
s 
4 


man, was Biſhop of Murray, and Archbiſhop of 


Bourges in France, and had been legate a latere 
to Pope Julius II. By the intereſt he had in the 
Court of Rome, and the powerful recommendation 
of the Duke of Albauv, afterwards governor, he 
obtained a bull from the Pope for that dignity, and 
« Was ſubininied io, and acknowledged as Archbiſhop 
« by molt of ihe Clergy, and all the vailals ot the ice, 


He ſoon after accompanied 
the 


* Mr. Douglas reflecting on the ſcandals which aroſe 
from theſe unworthy and ambi:ious conteſts, reſolved 
* to prefer the honour of a Chriſtian and peaceable 
* diſpoſition to his temporal intereſt and greatneſs, 
and therefore did wholly lay aſide his pretenſions to 
* that ſee (4). | 
LE] Se firong an oppoſition was again made to him, 
&c. ] We are told, that though * his right was founded 
both on the royal and papal authority, yet he could 
not obtain conſecration, nor peaceable poſſeſſion of 
* his Biſhopric, for a conſiderable time, becauſe of a 
powerful competitor, For Andrew Stewart, Pre- 
bendary of Craig, and brother to the Earl of Athol, 
had. got himſelf poſtulated Biſhop, by ſuch of the 
chapter as were preſent, and his title was ſupported 
by all the enemies ot the Queen, and her huſband 
the Earl of Angus, and particularly the Duke of 
Albany; who ariived in Scotland in May, 1515, 
and was declared regent. In the firſt ſeſſion of Pai- 
lament after the governor's arrival, Mr. Douglas 
was accuſed of acting contrary to the laws of the 
nation, and ſtatutes of Parliament, Some acts, 
indeed, had been made agaiaſt receiving bulls from 
Rome, yet they were ſeldom put in execution, 
But the governor and his party were glad to find 
any pretext ayainſt one, who was fo nearly related 
o the Earl of Angus, and fo capable to ſupport his 
intereſl. He was, therefore, pronounced guilty, and 
committed to the cuſtody ot John Hepburn the prior, 
in the cattle of St. Andrew's. Whence he was after- 
wards removed. fhrit to the Caſtle of Edinburgh, then 
to the Caſtle of Dunbar, and at laſt carried back again 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh, in which places he continu- 
ed priſoner more than a year, until the governor was 
reconciled to the Queen and Earl of Angus (5). 
[F] Vas forcibly kept out of the palace belonging to 
his dioceſe.) The writer of his life ſays, After the 
* bulls were publiſhed at the altar, and the bleſſing 
pronounced, he went to the Dean's houſe, where he 
was moſt honourably entertained; becauſe his own 
palace and the ſteeple were poſſeſſed by Andrew 
Stewart's ſervants, who pretended to ke p them in 
the name of the Governor, and refuſed io ſurrender 
in the abſence of their maſter. The next diy, 
when the Biſhop was endeavouring to go to Church, 
he was bindesed by the frequent firing of his adver— 
laries, and therefore was forced to perform divine 
ſervice in the Dean's houſe, where the Canors took 
the ozth of canonical obedience, and he on the 
other hand ſwore to obſerve certain fta-utes of the 
Church. 
the nobility, gen'ry, and clergy that were then 
with him, what wis fit to be done: and when ſome 
ad vi ed him to ſend one of his friends to the Gover- 
nor, and others that he himſelf ſhoutd go to Court, 
*1n 
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(4) P. 4, 5+ 


(50 Id. P. 55 6. 


After dinner he began to confult with 
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(7) 


(6) 1bid. p. 6, 7. 


(7) tid. 5. 8. 


DDA 


the duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland, 


to Taris, when that nobleman was ſent to 


renew the ancient league between Scotland and France [GJ. After his return to Scot- 
land, he made a ſhort ſtay at Edinburgh, and then repaired to his dioceſe, where he ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to the duties of his epiſcopal office. He was alſo a promoter of 
public-ſpirited works, and particularly finiſhed the ſtone bridge over the river Tay, op- 


polite to his own palace, which had been begun by his predeceſſor (). 


We meet 


with no farther particulars concerning him till ſome years after, when he was at Edin- 


burgh, and when that ſkirmiſh ha pened between the Earls of Arran and Angus, with 


their friends and followers, of which an account was given in a former part of our 
work (2). On that occaſion biſhop Douglas reproved Archbiſhop Beaton for wearing 
armour, as inconſiitent with the clerical character, but was afterwards inſtrumental in 


ſaving his life (5). 


During all theſe diforders in Scotland, it is ſaid, that biſhop 


Douglas behaved © with that moderation and peaceableneſs, which became a wiſe man end 
religious prelate (i).“ Notwithſtanding which the violence and animoſity which then pre- 


vailed among the different parties in Scotland, 


induced him to retire to England H]. After 


his departure, a proſecution was commenced againſt him in Scotland [I]; but he was well 


© in the mean time news are brought, that Andrew 
© Stewart had taken arme, and was reſolved to join his 
© ſervants, and deſend the palace againit the Biſhop, 
Then James Lord Ogilvy, David Maſter of Craw- 
ford, Colin Campbell of Glenurquhie, the Laird of 
Kintawns, and the reſt who weie with the Biſhop, 
made themſelves ready to oppoſe him; and imme- 
diately diſpatebed expreſſes to the Shire of Angus 
and other parts, to call the Biſhop's friends to his 
aſſiſtance, A very great number came the next day 
from Montroſe, the lower parts of File, and all 
the neighbouring country; 2 that Stewart, finding 
it was impaſſible tor him to enter the palace, retired 
into the woods: and thoſe who held out the Biſhop's 
houſe, and the ſteeple, were ſummoned to furren- 
der under pain of excommunication, They refuſed 
to yield ; but the Prebend of Alith and James Car- 
michael, with the Biſhop's ſervants, made them- 
{cles maſters of the ſteepic, more by prudence and 
liratzgem than force. After which, thole in the 
palace began to be afraid, and begged that a truce 
might be granted them for ſome hours, and the 
ſentence of excommunication delayed ; both which 
were granted, Vet they continued obſtinate, until 
the houſe was beſieged; and then it was yielded, 
without the death or mutilation of any. Which 
was certainly very acceptable to the good biſhop, who 
in all the actions of his liſe diſcovered a gentle and 
merciful diſpoſition, regulating the warlike and 
heroic ſpirit, that was natural to his family, by the 
excellent laws of the Chriſtian Religion, Andie 
Stewart being informed how matters had gone, went 
with his brother to Court, hoping to get a favour- 
able reception from the Governor. The Biſhop 
thought it neceſſary to go thither alſo, and to de- 
fend his right, Aiter the buſineſs had been a good 
time debated before the Governor, at aſt, by the 
prudent mediation of ſome Lords of the council, 
an agreement is made on theſe terms: That Stewart 
ſhould keep the revenues of the Biſhopric, which 
he had formerly received, and poſicis the Chuiches 
of Alith and Cargill, paying yearly to the Biſhop 
certain chalders of victual (5).* 

[G] To renew the antient league between Scotland 
ard France.] We are informed, that * awbatladors 
having been ſent from King Francis I. to Scutland, 
* for renewing the antient 1. ague between the two 
* nations, the Scots nobility met together, and choſe 
* the Governor (the Regent) as the fitteſt perſon to 
go to the Court ot France, for managing an affair 
* of ſo great conſequence, It was neceflary that 
* ſome perſons of gicat experience and fingular wiſ- 
dom ſhould accompany the Duke, and be alfiftant 
to him: and none were judged more worthy of this 
© honourable employment than our Biſhop and Mr. 
© Patrick Panter, Chancel'or of the Chapter of Dun- 
eld, Abbot of Cambuſkenneth, and Secretary of 
© State 40 King James V. as he had been to his tather 
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James IV 7). 


H] Induced him to retire to England.] It is ſaid, 
that * perceiving the great violence and batred of the 
* court againlt the family of Angus, and the danger 
* he was expoled to on that account, he iefalved 10 


3 


received 


leave the kingdom, and retire into England till the 
ſtorm was over. his unluckily fell out, when the 
Emperor Charles V. and the King of England en- 
tered into an alliance with France, which likewiſe 
engaged the Scots to ſhare in the fate of their allies, 
war being declared againſt them immediately before 
by the King of England. His enemies, who were 
the prevailing party at Court, took this opportun.ty 
to endeayour his ruin {8),? 

[7] A praſecition was commenced againſt him in 
Scotland.) * He was no ſooner gone, than a proceſs 
is commenced, and a ſentence of proſeription paſſed 
againſt him by public authority, which was after- 
wards turned into a procla mation, bearing, "That 
whereas Gawin Douglas, Biſhop of Dunkeld, had 
treaſonably (as they word it) entered, and deſigned 
to reſide in England, joining himſelf to the public 
enemy of the kingdom, aſter war was denouncel ; 
and * not only without licence and permiſſion, 
but againſt the expreſs ordets of the Governor: 
therefore they command the Vicar General of St. 
Andrews (the fee being vacant) to fequeli:ate the 
revenues of Dunkeid, and tinctly torbid al! perſons 
to aid or aſſiſt him with moncy or counſel, or any 
ways to keep correſp»ndence with him, under the 
higheſt pains. It is not a little ſurprizing that fo 
good and peaceable a man ſhou d meet with fo 
ſevere treatment. But it we reflect how much the 
Court was incenſed againſt the whoie name of 
Douglas at that time, partly becauſe of the Earl of 
* Angus's marriage with the Queen, the Regent's rival 
© tor the Governinent, and fiſter to the King of Eug— 
© land, who had been always the Regent's, and was 
now the declared enemy of che whole nation; and 
partly on account of his late victory in the ſkirm th 
© at Edinburgh, which perhaps the young Earl vied 
© not with that moderation that he ought, I ſay, if 
« we reflect on theſe things, our wonder will be very 
much lefſened, But there was ſomething more in 
© it, James Beaton, Archb ſhop of Glaſgow, who, 
* by his being Chancellor many years, had acquired 
great power and authority, had an eye to the Arch- 
© biſhopric of St. Andrew“, ſome months betore va- 
© caut by the death of Andrew Forman, and was 
© aſraid of no competitor ſo much as the Biſhop of 
Dunkeld; and, therefore, to be rid of hin, ſeems 
© to have had a principal hand in the dravght of this 
© at aud edict againſt him, on purpoſe to render him 
* odious not only to the whole nation, but alſo to 
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foreigners, and eſpecially to the fee oft Rome. For 
in the body of the edi it is reſolved, that the 
three eſtates write to the Pope, not to allume or 
recommend him to the Archbithopric, as being a 
perſon that had bad defigns againſt the government, 
and was in the enemy's country and intereſt, And 
as if they had been aware, that it would julily be 
concluded by unbiaſſed perlons, that this proceeded 
out of private favour 16 ſome other perſon, as well 
as vique at our good Biſhop, it is likewite decree, 
that tupplicatory letters be ſent to the Pope by che 
three eflates tor that purpoſe. But Archbiſhop 
© Beaton, not content with this, writes allo a letter 
© to the King of Denmark, wherein hte repretents he 
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received in England, where he was treated with particular reſpect, on account of the ex- 
cellency of his character, and his great abilities and learning. King Henry VIII. al- 
lowed him a liberal penſion ; and he became particularly intimate with Polydore Vergil 
[K](#). Hedied of the plague, at London, in the year 1521, or 1522. He was in- 
terred in the Savoy church, on the left ſide of the tomb ſtone of Thomas Halſay, bi- 
ſhop of Laghlin, in Ireland; on whole tomb-ſtone a ſhort epitaph for biſhop Douglas 
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gil, edit. 171% 
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is inſcribed (1). 


Biſhop Douglas is ſtiled by Mr. Warton, one“ of the diſtinguiſhed luminaries that 
© marked the reſtoration of letters in Scotland, at the commencement of the ſixteenth 
te century, not only by a general eminence in elegant erudition, but by a cultivation of 
ce the vernacular poetry of his country ().“ He was alſo celebrated for his perſonal 
virtues LJ. He tranflated the Æneid of Virgil into Scottiſh heroics, with the ad- 
ditional thirteenth book by Mapheus Vegius, at the requeſt of Henry, earl of Sinclair, 
LMI to whom he was related. It was printed at London, in 4to. in the year 1553, un- 
der the following title:“ The XIII Bukes of Eneados of the Famoſe Poete Virgill. 
* Tranſlatet out of Latyne verſes into Scottiſh metir, bi the Reverend Father in God, 
« Mayſter Gawin Douglas, Biſhop of Dunkel, and Unkil to the Erle of Angus. 
„ Every Buke having his perticular Prologe [V].“ © This tranſlation,” ſays Mr. 


* Biſhop of Dunkeld as a perſon diſaffeQed to the 

government, and going about to intringe the privi- 
1 — granted the Scots nation by the holy ſee, by 

endeavouring to be preferred to the archbiſhopric 
of St. Andrews, and abbacy of Dumfermling, by 
the intereſt and favour of the emperor and king ot 
England, then public enemics to Scotland: and, 
theretore, he entreats that king, that he would 
write to his miniſters at Rome, to inform his holi- 
neſs, that the biſhop was under a ſentence of ba- 
niſhment becauſe of his demerits, and thereby put 
a ſtop to his ambitious deſigns. This letter is dated 
at Edinburgh, 8 April, 1522, and bath it, and the 
above named act of parliament (dated 21 February 
* 1521+2), are yet extant in a valuable collection of 
* Epiſtles and Memorials, &c. to Foreign Courts and 
others from the Kings of Scotland, &c. now in the 
* Advocates Library at Edinburgh (9). 

[X] Intimate with Polydore Vergil.] Mr. Pinker- 
ton obſerves, that Biihop Douglas ſent Polydore 
Vergil a little memoir on the origin of the Scots; 
in which, as Polydore ſtates it, he traced them to 
* Gathelus, &c, But Polydore, being a man ot ſci- 
* ence and ſenſe, right'y put the firit ſettlement of 
* the Scots in Britain, in the fifth century, not chu- 
* ſing to ſacrifice truth and learning to dreams un- 
* worthy even of children (10). 

Mr. Pinkerton alſo farther informs us, that * in 
the Tragſacta inter Angliam et Scotiam in the Cot- 
ton Lib. are different papers, meotioning our poet. 
* 27th June, 1518, is an original letter, ſigned by 
* Gawin Douglas. 14th Dec. 1521, are inſtructions 
* for him, from Angus and others, to implore the 
* king of England's aid againſt Albany the gover- 
* nor (11),” 

[LI Celebrated for his perſonal wirtues.] Hume 
of Godſcrofr, in his © Hiſtory of the Dovglaſes,” 
ſiys, * Gawin Douglas, biſhop of Duukeld, left be- 
* hind him great appiobation of his virtues, and love 
of his perſon in the hearts of all god men; for 
* belides the nobility of his birth, the dignity aud 
* comelineſs of his perſonage, he was learned, tem- 
« perate, and of ſingular moderation of mind; and in 
* theie tuibulent times had always carried himſelf 
* among the factions of the nobility equally, and 
with a mind to make peace, and not to ſtir up par- 
* ties; which qualities were very rare in a clergyman 
* of thoſe. days. He wrote in his native tongue di- 
vers things; but his chiefeſt work is the trauſlation 
of Virgil, yet extant in verſe, in which he ties 
himſelt ſo liriftly as is poſſible: and yet it is fo well 
s 
c 
* 
4 
* 
4 
4 
6 
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expreſſed, that whoſoever ſhall effay to do the like, 
will find it a hard piece of work to go through with. 
In his prologues before every book, where he bath 
his liberty, he ſheweth a natural and ample vein of 
pocſy, ſo pure, pleaſant, and judicious, that I be- 
lieve there is none that ha h written before or ſince, 
but cometh ſhort of hin, Aud, in my opinion, 
there is not ſuch a piece to be found, as in his 
prologue to the 8th bo -k, beginning, Of Dyevil- 
ling and Dreams, &c. at leaſt in our uguage (12). 
LI] At the requeſt of 1 Sinclair, } This 


appears from Biſhop Dougla.'s poetical pretace to his 
2 


War- 


8 of the Aineid, in which are the following 
ines: 

* And that ze knaw at quhais inſtance I tuke 
For to tranſlate this maiſt excellent buke, 

© I mene Virgillis volum maiſt excellent, 

« Set this my werk full febill be of rent, 

At the requeſt of ane Lord of renowne, 

Of anceitry nobill and illuſtir baroun, 

Fader of bukis, protector to ſcience and lare, 
My ſpecial gude Lord Henry Lord Sinclare. 
© Quhilk with great inſtance, diverſe tymes ſere, 
* Prayit me tranflaite Virgill, or Homere, 

© Quhais pleſoure ſoithle, as I underſtude, 
As nere conjonit to his lordſchip in blude; 

* So that me thocht his requeiſt ane command, 
Half diſparit thys werk I tuke one hand, 
Not fully grantand, nor anys ſay and ze, 
Bot onlie to aſſay how it mycht be, 

* Quhay mycht ganeſay ane lorde fa gentil and kynd, 
That ever had ony courtaſy in thate mynd ? 

* Quhilk beſyde his innative policy, 

© Humanite, curage, fredome and chevelry, 

© Bukis to recollect, to reid and fe, 

Has grete delite as ever had Ptholome (1 3).” 

LV] Every buke having his perticular protege.) Mr. 
Warton ſays, The ſeveral books are introduced with 
* metrical prologues, which are often highly poetical, 
* and ſhew that Douglas's proper walk was original 
poetry. In the prologue to the fixth book, he 
* wiſhes for the Sybill's golden bough, to enable him 
© to follow his maſter Virgil through the dark and 
* dangerous labyrinth of the inferoal regions. But 
the moſt conſpicuous of theſe prologues is a de- 
* ſcription of May; the greater part of which 1 
* will inſert, 


« As freſche Aurore, to mychty Tithone ſpous, 

« Iſchit of her ſaffron bed, and euyr hous, 

© In crammely clad and granite violate, 

With ſanguyne cape, bs ſelvage purpurate ; 

«© Unſchet the 1 of hir large hall, 

« Spred all with rofis, and full of balme royall. 

«© Andeik the hevinly portis criſtallyne 

„ Upwardis brade, the warlde till illumyne. 

* The twynkling ſtremouris of the orient 

„ Sched purpour ſprayngis with gold and aſure ment, 
* Eous the ſtede, with ruby hammys rede, 

* Abouf the ſeyis liftis furth his hede 

„Of culloure fore, and ſomedele broun as bery, 
© For to alichtin and glad our emiſpery 

* The flimbe out braſtin at the neis thirlis, 

„ Quhil ſchortlie, with the bleſand torche of day, 
« Abu/zeit in his lemand treiche array, 

Furth of his palice ryall iſchit Phebus, 

*: With golden croun and viſage glorious, 

& Criſp haris, bricht as chriſlolite or thopas ; 

% For quhais hew mycht nane behold his face: 

* The tirie ſparkis braſting from his ene, 

«© To purge the air, and gilt the tender grene.— 
* The auriat phanis of his none ſoverane 

Wich gliuerand glance overſpred the uftiane ; 

© The large fludis, lemand all of licht, 

„ But with ane blenk of lis lupernal fich; 


For 
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Warton, © is executed with equal ſpirit and fidelity: and is a proof that the lowland 


« Scotch and Engliſh languages were now nearly the ſame. 


0 LAS 


I mean the ſtyle of com- 


« poſition ; more eſpecially in the glaring alfetation of angliciſing Latin words (u).“ 
It is certainly a trani{lation of great merit, though it was executed in the ſpace of about 


ſixteen months (o). 


« For to behald, it was ane glore to ſe 

„The ſtabillyt wyndis, and the calmyt ſe; 

«© The ſoft ſeſſoun, the firmament ſerene ; 

« The loune illuminate are, and firth amene; 

«« The filver-ſcalit fyſchis on the grete, 

« Ouer thowrt elere ſtremes ſprinkilland for the hete, 
«© With fynnys ſchin and broune as ſynopare, 

« And cheſal talis, ſtourand here and there: 

« The new cullour, alichting all the landis, 

& Forgane the ſtanryis ſchene, and beriall ſtrandis: 
% Quhill the reflex of the diurnal bemes 

« The bene bonkis keſt ful of variant glemes ; 

„% And luſtie Flora did her blomes ſprede 

«& Under the fete of Phebus fulzeart ſtede, 

„The ſwardit ſoyll enbrode with ſelkouth hewis, 

« Wod and foreſt obumbrate with bewies, 

« Quhais blystul branchis, porturate on the ground, 
„% With ſchaddois ſchene ſchew rocchis rubicund 7 
„% Towris, turrettis, kirnallis, and pynnakillis hie, 
4% Of kirkis, caſtellis, and ilk faire cre, 

« Stude payntir, every fane, phioll, and ſtage, 

% Apoun the playy grounde by thaire an umbrage, 
« Of Eolus north blaſtis havand no drede, 

4 The ſulze ſpred hir brad boſum on brede — 

« The cornts croppis, and the bere new-brerde, 
© With gladium garment reveſtiny the erde. 

« The variant veſture of the venuſt vale 

«© Schrowdis the ſcherand fur, and every fale 

« Ouerfrett with tulzeis, and fyguris ful dyuers, 

« The pray byſprent with ſpryngand ſproutis dyſpers, 
% For callour humours on the dewy nycht, 

„ Rendryng {um place the gyrs pylis thare licht, 

% Als fer as catal the lang ſomerys day 

« Had in thare paſture ete and gnyp away: 

% And blyſstul bloſſomys in the blomyt zard 

“ Submittis thare hedys in the zoung ſonnys ſafgard: 
„ Jue leius rank overfpred the barmkyn wall, 

«© The blomit hauthorne cled his pykis all, 

6 Furth of freſche burgeouns the wyne grapis Zing 
« Endlavg the trazileys dyd on twiſtis bing, 

« The loukit buttouns on the gemyt treis 

© Oueripredand leuis of naturis tapeſtryis, 

« Soft greſy verdoure eftir balmy ſchouris, 

« On curland ſtalkis imyland to thare flowris : 

*: Behaldand thame ſa mony divers hew 

„ Sum piers, ſum pale, ſum burner, and ſum blew, 
«© Sum eres, ſum gowlis, ſum purpure, ſum ſanguane, 
„% Blanchit or broun, iauch zallow mony ane, 

© Sum heuinly coloutit in celeſtial gre, 

« Sum watty hewit as the haw wally ſe, 

© Aud ſum departe in freklis rede and quhyte, 
Sum bricht as gold with aureate leuis lyte, 
The daſy did on brede hir crownel ſmale, 

And every flour unlappit 1a the dale, 

In battil gers burgeouns, the banwart wyld, 
The clauir, catcluke, and the cammomylde; 

The flourdelyce furth ſprede his heuynly hew, 

© Floure damas, and columbe blak and blew, 

“ Sere downis ſmall on dentilioun ſprang, 

« The zoung grene blomit ſtrabery leus amang, 

„ Gimp jereflouris thareon leuis unſchet, 

« Freſche prymiois, and the pourpour violet, 

„ Ihe rois knoppis, tetand furth thare h«de, 

© Gan chyp, and kyth thare vernale lippis rede, 
„ Cryſp ſkarlet leuis ſum ſcheddand baiith at attanis, 
«© Kelt fragrant ſmel amyd fra goldin granis, 

« Hevinhie lyllyis, with lokkerand toppis quhyte, 
© Opyonit and {chew thare creiſtis redemyte, 

*+ The balmy vapour from thare f; Ikyn croppis 

% Dillilland haleſum ſugurat hony droppie, 

And ſylver ſchakeris gan fra leuis hing, 

« With chiyital ſprayngis on the verduie Zing : 
The plane pouderit with ſemelie ſeitis found, 

% Bedyit ful of dewy peirlys round; 

So that ilk burgeon, ſyon, herbe, or floure, 

%% Wen ail enbalmit of the treſche liquour, 

« And baithit hait did in dulce humouris flete, 

« Ouhatev! the beis wrocht thare hony ſwete.— 
Von. V. | 


* 
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It appears, chat he had projected this tranſlation ſo early as the 


year 


& Swannis ſouchis throw out the reſpand redis, 
O uer all the lochis and the fludis gray, 
Set ſand by kynd ane place quhare they ſuld lay; 
Phebus rede foule his curale creiſt can ſtere, 
„Oft ſtrekand turth his hekkil crawand clere 
Amyd the wortis, and the rutis gent, 
P:ckland hys mete in alayis quhare he went, 
His wyffis Toppa and Partolet hym by, 
As bird al tyme that havtis bygamy ; 
The paytit powne payſand with plumys gym, 
Keſt up his tale ane proud pleſand quhile rym, 
„ Iſchrowdit in his fedderane bricht and ſchene, 
** Schapand the prent of Argois hundreth ene; 
** Amang the bronys of the olyue twiſtis, 
Sere ſmale floulis, wirkand crafty neſtie, 
„ Endlang the hedgeis thik, and on rank akis 
Ilk bird reioſand with thare mirth ful makis : 
In corneris and clere feneſteris of glas 
Full beſely Arachne weuand was, 
To knyt hyr nettis and hyr wobbis le, 
© Tharewith to cauch the litil mige or fle: 
«© Under the bewis bene in lutely valis, 
«© Within fermance and parkis clois of palis, 
«© The buſtuous bukkis rakis furth on raw, 
„ Heirdis of hertis throw the thyck wod ſchaw, 
« The zoung fowyns followand the dun days, 
„ Kidais ſk1ppand throw ronnys eftir rais, 
© In lefuris and on leyis litill lammes 
« Full tait and trig ſocht bletand to thare dammes. 
« On falt ſtremes wolk Dorida and Thetis, 
« By rynnand itrandis, nymphs and naiades, 
« Sic as we clepe wenſchis and damyſſellis, 
& In gerly grauis wanderand by ſpring wellis, 
« Of blomed branchis aud flouris quhyte and rede 
& Plettand their luſty chaplettis for thare hede ; 
« Sum ſang ring ſangis, ledis, and roundis, 
„With vocis ſchil, quhil all the dale reſoundis.— 
„ Dame naturis menſtralis on that uthyr parte, 
« Thare bliſsſul bay intonyng euery arte, 
«© To bete thare amouris of thare nychtis bale, 
% The merle, the mauys, and the nychtingale, 
« With mirry notis myrthfully furth briſt, 
« Enforſing thaym quha micht do clink it beſt : 
« The kowichot croudis and pykkis on the ryſe, 
The ſtirliug changis divers ſteuynnys nyſe, 
© The ſparrow chirmis in the wallis clyft, 
“ Goldſpink and lintquhite fordynnand the lyſt, 
« The gukkow galis, and ſo quhitteris the quale, 
« Quhil ryveris reirdit, ſchawis, and euery dale, 
„% And tendir twiſtis trymblit on the treis, 
% For birdis ſang, and bemyng of the beis, 
„In werblis dulce of heuinlie armonyis, 
„% The larkis loude releiſchand in the ſkyis, 
« Lois thare lege with tonys curious; 
© Bayth to dame Natur, and the freſche Venus, 
© Rendring hie laudis in thare obſeruance, 
© Quhais ſuggourit throttis made glade hartis dance, 
© Aud al ſmal foulis ſingis on the ſpray ; 
« Welcum the lord of licht, and lampe of day, 
« Welcum folterare of tendir herbis grene, 
„ Welcum quhikkynnar of fluriſt flouris ſchene, 
« Welcum ſupport of euery rute and vane, 
„% Welcum confort of al kind frute and grane, 
« Welcum the birdis beild apoun the brere, 
„% Welcum mailicr and reulare of the zere, 
& Welcum welefare of huſbandis at the plewis, 
„ Welcum reparare of woddis, teis, and bewis, 
« Welcum depaynter of the blomyt medis, 
© Welcum the lyffe of every thing that ſpredis, 
« Welcuin ſtorare of all kynd beſtial, | 
& Welcum be thy bricht bemes gladand al (14).“ 
Mr, Warton alſo ſays, * The poecical beauties 
© this ſpecimen will be reliſhed by every reader who 
is fond of lively touches of fancy, and ruwal ima- 
« gery. But the verſes will have another merit with 
* thoſe critics who love to cantemplate the progreſa 
* of compoſition, and to mark the original workings 
ol genuine nature; as they are the eftution of a 
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year 150100); but he did not actually engage in and complete it till about eleven years 


© mind not overlaid by the deſcriptions of other poets, 
© but operating, by its own force and bias, in the de- 
* lineation of a vernal landſcape, onſuch objects as 
really occurred. On this account, they deſerve to 
© be better underſtood : and I have therefore tranſlated 
them into plain modern Engliſh proſe, In the 
© mean time, this experiment will ſerve to prove their 


© native excellence. Diveſted of 


tic numbers and 


© expreſſion, they till retain their poetry; and to 
* uſe the compariſon of an elegant writer on a like 
* occaſion, appear like Ulyfles, ſtill a king and con- 
« queror, although diſguiſed like a peaſant, and 
0 3 in the cottage of the herdſman Eumaeus, 

«6 


64 
cc 
cc 
* 


* 
** 


* 
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reſh Aurora, the wite of Tithonus, iſſued from 
her ſaffron bed, and ivory houſe. She was 
cloathed in a robe of crimſon and violct-colour ; the 
cape vermilion, and the border purple: ſhe opened 
the windows of her ample hall, overſpread with 
roſes, and filled with balm, or nard. t the ſame 
time, the chryſtal gates of heaven were thrown 
open, to illumine the world. The glittering 
ſtreamers of the orient diffuſed purple ſtreaks 
mingled with gold and azure. The ſteeds of the 
ſun, in red harneſs of rubies, of colour brown as 
the berry, lifted their heads above the ſea, to glad 
our hemiſphere : the flames burſt from their noſ- 
trils :—While ſhortly, apparelled in his luminous 
array, Phocbus, bearing * blazing torch of day, 
iſſued from bis royal palace; with a golden crown, 
glorious viſage, curled locks bright as the chryſo- 
lite or topaz, and With a radiance ir tolerable.— 
The fiery ſparks, burſting from his eyes, purged 
the air, and gilded the new verdure, The golden 
vanes of his throne covered the ocean with a glit- 
tering glance, and the broad waters were all in a 
blaze, at the firſt glimpſe of his appearance, Ir 
was glorious to fee the winds appeaſed, the ſea be- 
calmed, the ſoft ſeaſon, the ſerene firmament, the 
ſtill air, and the beauty of the watery ſcene. The 
ſilver-ſcaled fiſhes, on the pravel, gliding haſtily, 
as it were from the heat or ſun, through clear 
ſtreams, with fins ſhining brown as cinnabar, and 
chiſſel-tails, darted here and there, The new 
luſtre, enlightening all the land, beamed on the 
imall pebbles on the fides of rivers, and on the 
ſtrands, which looked like beryl : while the reflec- 
tion of the rays played on the banks in variegated 
gleams ; and Flora threw forth her blooms under 
the feet of the ſun's brilliant horſes, The bladed 
foil was embroidered with various hues. Both 
wood and foreſt were darkened with boughs; 
which, reflected from the ground, gave a ſhadowy 
luſtre to the red rocks. Towers, turrets, battle- 
ments, and high pinnacles, of churches, caſlles, 
and every fair city, ſeemed to be painted; and, 
together with every baſtion and ſtory, expreſſed 
their own ſhape on the plains. The giebe, fearleſs 
of the Northern biaſts, ſpread her broad boſow.— 
The ccin-crops, and the new-ſprung barley, re- 
cloathed the earth with a gladſome garment, —The 
variegated veſtute of the valley covered the cloven 
furrow ; and the barley-lands were diverſified with 
flowery weecs. The mcadow was befprinkled 
with nvulets ; and the freſh moilluze of the dewy 
night reſtored the heibage which the cattle had 
cropped in the day. The bloſſoms in the blowing 
garden truſted their heads to the protection of the 
young ſun. Rank ivy-leaves overſpread the wall 
of the rampart. The blooming hawthorn cloathed 
all his thorns in flowers, The budding cluiters of 
the tender grapes hung end-lovg, by their tendrils, 
trom the trellites. The gems of the tices unl ck» 
ing, expanded themſelves into the foliage of Na- 
ture's tapeliry, There was a foft verdwie after bal- 
my ſhowers. The flowers {miled in various colours 
on the bending ſtalks, Some red, &c, Others, 
watchet, like the blue and wavy ſca; ſpeckled 
with red and white; %, briglit as cold, The 
daiſy unbraided her little coronet, The grifs 
ſlocd embattelled, wich banewort, &c. The 
ſceded down flew frcm the dandelion. Young 
weeds appeared among the leaves of the {irawberrics, 
Guy gillitiowers, &c. The roſe buds putting forth, 
oftercd their red vernal lips to Le kifled ; aid dit- 


tuſcd fragrance from the criſp ſcarlet that ſur- 
2 — 
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after. 


rounded their golden ſ:eds, Lilies, with white 
curling tops, ſhewed their creſts open. The odor- 
ous vapour moiſtened the filver webs that hun 

from the leaves. The plain was powdered with 
round dewy pearls, Fiom every bud, ſcyon, hetb, 
and flower, bathed in liquid fragrance, the bee 
ſuckled ſweet honey, The ſwans clamoured amid 
the ruſtling reeds 3; and ſearched all the lakes and 


gray rivets where to build their neſts. The red 


bird of the ſun lifted his coral c:eft, crowing clear 
among the plants and rutis gent, puk ng his focd 
from every path, and attended by his wives Toppa 
and Partlet, The painted peacock, with gaudy 
plumes, unfolded his tail like a bright wheel, in- 
ſhrouded in his ſhining feathers, reſembling the 
marks of the hundred eyes of Argus. Amonz the 
boughs of the twiſted olive, the mall birds framed 
their artful neſts, or along the thick hedges, or rc- 
joiced with their merry mates on the tall oaks, In 
the ſecret nook, or in the clear windows of glaſe, 
the ſpider full buſily wove her fly net, to enſnate 
the little gnat or fly, Under the boughs that ſcreen 


the valley, or within the pale-incloſed paik, the 


nimble deer trooped in ranks, the harts wandered 
through the thick woody ſhaws, and the young 
fawns followed the dappled does. Kids ſkipped 
through the briers after the rocs; and in the paſ- 
tures and leas, the lambs, full tight and trig, bleat- 
ed to their dams, Doris and Thetis walked on the 
ſalt ocean; and Nymphs and Naiads, wandering 
by ſpring wells in the grally groves, plaited luſty 
chaplets for their hair, of blooming branches, or 
of flowers red and white, They ſung, and danced, 
&c, Meantime, dame Nature's minſtrels raiſe their 
amorous notes, the ring-dove coos and pitches on 
the tall copſe, the ſtartling whiſtles her varied deſ- 
cant, the ſparrow chirps in the clefted wall; the 
goldfinch and linnet filled the ſkies, the cuckow 
cried, the quail twitered ; while rivers, ſhawe, 
and every dale reſounded; and the tender branches 
trembled on the trees, at the ſong of the buds, and 
the buzzing of the bees, &c.“ 


This landicape may be finely contraſted with a de- 


ſcription of Winter, from the prologue to the {eventh 
book, a part of which I will give in literal proſe, 


cc 


«6 


«© The fern withered on the miry tallows : the 
brown moors aſſumed a barren moſly hue : banks, 
{ides of hills, and buttoms, grew white and bare; 
the cattle looked hoary from the dank Weather; 
the wiad made the red weed waver on the dike : 
Fiom crags and the forcheads of the yellow rocks 
hung great icicles, in lengih like a ſpear: the foi! 
was duſky and grey, berett of flowers, herbs and 
craſs: in every holt and foreſt, the woods were 
ſiripped of their array. Boreas blew his bugle 
horn ſo loud, that the ſolitary deer withdrew to 
the dales; the ſmall birds flacked to the thick 
briers, ſhunning the tempeſtuous blaſt, and chang» 
ing their loud notes to chirping ; the cataracts 
roared, and every linden-tree whittled and brayed 
to the ſounding of the wind. The poor labouzers 
went wet and weary, draggled in the fen. The 
ſheep and ſhepherds Jurked under the hanging 
banks, or wid broom. Warm from the chimney- 
ſide, and refreſhed with generous cheer, I ole to 
my bed, and lay down io fleep; when I ſaw the 
moon ſhed through the windows her twinkling 
vlances and watery light: I heard the horned bud, 
the night-owl, ſhricking horribly with crooked 
bill from her cavern ; I heard the wild-geeſe, with 
{creaming cries, fly over the city through the ſilent 
night, I was foon lulled afleep; till the cock 
cl»pping his wings crowed thrice, and the day 
pecped, I waked and ſaw the mon diſappear, 
and heard the jack-daws cackle on the root of the 
houſe. The cranes prognoſticating tempeſts, in 2 
fem phalanx, pierced the air with voices founding 
like à trumpet. 'The kite, perched on an old tree, 
fait by my chamber, cricd lamentably, a fign of 
the dawning day, I rofe, and, hall opening my 
window, perceived the morning, livid, wan, and 
hoary ; the air overwhelmed with vapour and cloud; 
the ground ſtiff, grey, and rough; the branches 
rattling ; the fides of the hills looking black and 
hard with the driving blaſts; the dew drops con” 
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DOUGLAS DRAKE (Sir Francis). 


after. Beſides this work biſhop Douglas alſo wrote an original poem, called, © The 
Palice of Honour [P],“ which was printed at London, in 4to, in 1553, and at Edin- 


burgh, in 4to. in 1579. In his youth he likewiſe tranſlated Ovid's books, De Remedio 
Amoris []: and he allo wrote an-allegorical poem, called “ King Hart ;” which was 
firſt publiſhed from an original manuſcript by Mr. Pinkerton, in 1786, in his“ Ancient 


Scotiſh Poems.“ 


T. 


343 


« vealed on the ſtubble and rind of trees; the ſharp “ magn'ficent palace, ſituated on the ſummit of a high 
& hail-lones, dezd'y cle, hopping on the thatch “and inacceſſible mountain. The allegory is illuſ- 
, * and the neighbour:ng c uſc way. &c.* (15) * trated by a vericty of examples of illuſtrious perſo- 
(rg) Warton, u SF, 0 3 k J i 1 5 * G Nen b 
ſurr2 p. 289, [O] Proj: ＋ d Dis ITY: ation /o early as the year ni ges; not only Of t ole no ya regular perſeve- 
299, KC. t;01.] Nr. Warion obietves, hat in one of our “ rance in honourabledeeds gained admittance into this 
evthoi's poems, * written that year, he promiſes to * ſplendid habitation, but of thoſe who were excluded 
Venus a travflation of Virgi, in atone met for a “ trom it, by debaſing the dignity of their eminent 
© ballad he had pi liſhed again(t her court: and when “ ſtations Min a vicious and unmanly behaviour, 
© the work was firifhed, he tells lud Sinclair, that he It is aderefled, as an apologue for the conduct of a 
© had now made hi peace with Venus, by tranflating * king, to James the Fourth, is adorned with many 
© the poem which celebrated the actions of her fon * plealing incidents and adventures, and abounds 
(ic) bid. p.251. © Eneas (100. Mr, Warton alſo ſematks, that no * with genius and learning (18%. Both the editions (18)Ibid.p. 294; 
© metrical verfion of a clefiic had yet appeared in Eng- whica have been printed of this poem are extiemely 
© liſh; except of Boethivis, who. icarcely deſerves fcaice 
© that appeVation, Virgil was hitherto commonly [2] Tranſlated Ovid's books de Remedio Amoris.] 
© known on by Canton's romance on the ſubject of It 's remarked by the u iter of his Life, that © this 
© the Ened; wich, our author ſays, no more * ſeems to have been the fir of all his works, and 
* reſembles Virgil, than the Devil is like St. dons not without ſome view to bimlelf, For, as 
(ij) 1d. ibid, * Avſtin (17.)* : Hume informs us, he had felt the effects of love ; 
A new «dition of Biſhop Douglas's tranſlation of © and what Ovid writes of himſelf, might in ſome 
Virgil was printed ar Edinburgh, in ſma-l folio, in “ meaſure be applied to his tranſlator. 
1718, With an «ccount of his life prefixed, to which 
we have repeaicely reterred in the courſe of this ar- « Curabar propriis æger Podalirius herbis, 
ticle. To this edition a large and valuable Gloflary is & Et (fateor) medicus turpiter æger eram.“ 
added. 
[P] The Palice of Honowr.) Mr. Warton obſerves © But this was in his younger years, and long be- 
of this Poe, tha! it is a moral viſion, written in “ tore he was in holy orders. And he was very ſoon 
© the year 1501, planned on the defign of the Tablet, „ freed from the tyranny of this unreaſonable paſſion, 
© of Cebes, and imicated iu the elegant Latin dialogue * as appears from the very tranſlation, which he 
« De Tranquilltate Animi” of his countryman Flo- * finiſhed ſo carly, and ſeems to have propoſed as an 
© rence Wilion, or Florentius Voluſenus,—Tbe ob- * antidote againſt its charms both to himſelf and 
« ject of this allegory is 1 ſhew the inſtability and in- others. He hath given alſo many excellent precepts 
* ſufficiency of woridly pemp; aud to prove, that a * and advices againſt the danger of immodera'e love 
© conſtant and andeviatirs habit ot virtue is the only * and unlawful pleafures, in his admirable prologue to 
* way to true Honour aud Happineſs, who reſide ina * Virgils 4h book (19).] (19) p. 14, 15: 4 
. 4 
DRAKE (Sir Francis) one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the naval heroes in | 
the glorious reign of Elizabeth. A man, of whom it may be truly ſaid, That he had a J 
head to contrive, a heart to undertake, and a hand ready to execute, whatever promiſed 1 
glory to himſelf, and good to his country. As he was, properly ſpeaking, the fon of | | 1 
merit, we have but a very indifferent account of his family, or even of his father. That ä = 
4 . > 20 p 1c a {fav » » 4 1 { | / 
(0 Aral te. Which Camden (a) gives us, and which he fays he had from Drake's own mouth, is ſo a 
Lee embarraſſed with inconſiſtent circumſiances, that there is no relying upon it, and truſting ' mJ 
dern ode Een. LO OUT reaſon at the ſame time, as will be ſhewn in the notes [A]. We will, therefore, 1 
f 30 give the reader, in this place, 2 plainer account, as early in its rue, ſupported by good 1 


authority, and, in all its circumitances, very agreeable to the ſequel of his ſtory, leaving 


- i 
% Bisarcrunts it to his judgment to piece therewith the chief points in Camden's relation (6); which Nt f 
er may be alſo reputed truths, if we knew with certainty how to reconcile, and bring them 1 
Site, p. 12 3. in (c). According then to this other account, I find he was the fon of one Edmund 
bee Drake, an honeſt Sailor, and born near Taviſtock in the year 1545, being the eldeſt of p 
2 ve 24 twelve brethren, and brought up at the expence, and under the care, of his kinſman Sir | 
. eto, John Hawkins. It is likewiſe faid, that, at the age of eighteen, he was Purſer of a ſhip | 
(4) See this far. trading to Bilcay, at twenty he made a voyage to Guinea, and, at the age of twenty-two, | | 
mrexplaacdin had the honour to be appointed Captain of the Judith, and in that capacity was in the j 
he harbour of St. John de Ulloa, in the gulph of Mexico, where he behaved moſt gallantly | RY 
in the glorious actions under Sir John Hawkins, and returned with him into England 18 
Women, Wh a very great reputation, but not worth a groat (4). Upon this he conceived a deſign 11 
is, b. seg. Of making reprifals on the King of Spain, which, ſome ſay, was put into his head by 1 
the Minitter of his ſhip ; and, to be ſure, in Sca-divinity the caſe was clear : the King of | 1 
n- Spain's ſubjects had undone Mr. Drake, and therefore Mr. Drake was at liberty to take the | "4 
ps. bell ſatisfaction he could on the ſubjects of the King of Spain (e). This doctrine, how | 
| rudely 1 
[4] 4s <vill be Heron in the notes.] As in venturing procecd from ſingularity, but neceſſity. Our learned 1 


to ax part trom what Camden has ſaid, we, at the ſame Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the events (1) which happened (1)Camden'sAy- 

time, leave the great road in which all our other writers in the year 1580, has thele words: About this time nals, p. 315. 

have travelled, it is but juſt that we ſhould give the * retuined into England Francis Drake, having ac- 

world a full account of the motives Which induced us * quiied great wealth, and greater reputation, by 

to take this flep, that it may clearly appear it did wot * piofperoully failing round about the world, ng, 
| 1 
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D R A K E (Sr Francis.) 


rudely ſoever preached, was very taking in England, and therefore he no ſooner publiſhed 


his deſign, than he had numbers of volunteers ready to accompany him, thou 


2h they had 


no ſuch pretence to colour their proceedings as he had (F). In 1570 he made his firſt (paws, 
expedition with two ſhips, the Dragon and the Swan ; and the next year in the Swan 


alone, wherein he returned ſafe, if not rich (BJ. 


And, having now means ſufficient to 


perform greater matters, as well as {kill to conduct them, he laid the plan of a more im- 
portant deſign with reſpect to himſelf, and to his enemies (g). This he put into execution 
on the twenty-fourth of March 1572, on which day he failed from Plymouth, himſelf in 


a ſhip called the Paſcha, of the burthen of ſeventy tons, and his brother John Drake in : 


the Swan, of twenty-five tons burthen, their whole ſtrength conſiſt ing of no more than 
ſeventy-three, men and boys; and, with this inconſiderable force, on the twenty-fecond 
of July he attacked the town of Nombre de Dios, which then ſerved the Spaniards for 
the ſame purpoſes (though not ſo conveniently) as thoſe for which they now uſe Porto 


Bello. 


He took it in a few hours by ſtorm, notwithſtanding a very dangerous wound he 


received in the action; yet, after all, they were no great gainers, but, after a very briſk 
action, were obliged to betake themſelves to their ſhips with very little booty. His next 
attempt was to plunder the mules laden with ſilver, which paſſed from Venta Cruz to 
Nombre de Dios ; but in this ſcheme too he was diſappointed. However, he attacked 


the town of Venta Cruz, carried it, and got ſome little plunder. 


In their return they un- 


expectedly met with a ſtring of fifty mules laden with plate, of which they carried off as 


much as they could, and buried the reſt. 


In theſe expeditions he was very much aſſiſted 


by a nation of Indians, who then were, and yet are, engaged in a perpetual war with rhe 
Spaniards. The Prince, or Captain, of theſe people at this time was named Pedro, to 
whom Captain Drake preſented a fine cutlaſs which he wore, and to which he ſaw the In- 
dian had a mind. Pedro, in return, gave him four large wedges of gold, all which Captain 
Drake threw into the common ſtock, with this remarkable expreſſion, * That he thought 
it but juſt, that ſuch, as bore the charge of ſo uncertain a voyage on his credit, ſhould 
© ſhare the utmoſt advantages that voyage produced.” Then embarking his men with all 
the wealth he had obtained, which was very conſiderable, he bore away for England, and 


was ſo fortunate as to ſail in twenty-three days from Florida to the Iſles of Scilly, and 


thence, without any accident, ro Plymonth, where he arrived the ninth of Auguſt 1573 

(). His ſucceſs in this expedition, joined to his honourable behaviour towards his own- () See that re 
ers, gained him a high reputation, and the uſe he made of his riches ſtill a greater; for, g 55 
fitting out three ſtour frigates at his.own expence, he ſailed with them to Ireland, where, nals, p. 351. 
under Walter Earlot Eſſex (the unfortunate father of that ſtill more unfortunate Earl, who was 


beheaded), he ſerved as a volunteer, and did many glorious actions (i). 
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After the death of () gow; au 


his noble patron he returned into England, where Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, who was na. p. 7. 
then Vice-Chamberlain toQueen Elizabeth, Privy-Counſellor, and a great favourite, took 
him under his protection, introduced him to her Majeſty, and procured him her coun— 
tenance ((). By this means he acquired a capacity of undertaking the grand expedition, (ö) idem, l. 
which will render his name immortal. The rhing he firſt propoted was a voyage into 
the South-Seas through the Streights of Magellan, which was what hitherto no Engliſh- 


if not the firſt of all which could challenge this glo- 
ry, yet, queſtionleſs, the firſt but Magellan, whom 
death cut off in the midſt of his voyage. This 
Drake, to relate no more than what I have heard 
from himielf, was born of mean parentage in De- 
vonſhire, and had Francis Ruſſel, afterwards Earl of 
Bed ford, for his godiather, who, according to the 
cuſtom, gave him his Chriſtian name. Whilſt he 
was yet a child, his father, embracing the Proteſtant 
doctrine, was called in queition by the Law of the 
Six Articles made by Henry VIII. againit the Pro- 
teſtauts, ſled his country, and withdrew himſelf into 
* Kent. Aiter the death of King Henry, he got a 
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place among the ſcamen in the King's navy to read 


« priyers to them, aud, ſoon after, he was ordained 
* Deacon, and made Vicar of the church of Upnore 
upon the river Medway, where the Royal fleet uſu- 
* ally rides. But, by realm of his poverty, he put 
* his ſon apprentice to the maſter of a bark, his neigh- 
„bout, who held him cloſely to his bufinels, by which 
be made him an able ſeaman ; his bark being em- 
played in coalling along the ſhore, and ſometimes in 
carrying merchandize into Zcaland and France. 
* The youth, being painful and Uiligent, fo pleaſed the 
* old man by his 1adutty, that, being a bachelor, at 
his death he bequeathed his bark unt him by his laſt 
* will.” It talis out unhappily for this ty, that the 


parts of it are not conſiſtent, If Drake was io his ten 


der y-ars or childhood, when his father was perfecuted 
on the ſcore of the Six Articles, he mau have been 
born a good winle beture the year 1539 (2); aud, it lo, 


man 


how could Sir Francis Ruſſel be his godfather, who was 
himſelt born in 1527 (3) ? ſo chat, without much ſtrain- 
ing this account, they might be both of an age. It is 
very certain, that Mr. Drake was but a young man 
when vir John Hawkins made him Captain of the 
Judith, but according to this computation he was thirty» 
tive or thirty-ſix at leaſt, It is allowed by all the wri- 
ters of his time, that be died in the flower of his age, 
which could not well be ſaid, if he had been between 
ſixty and ſeventy. As to the account that I have fol- 
lowed, we have it from john Stowe, who was a very 
induſtrious careful man, and particularly inquiſitive 
into things of this nature (4). Beſides, as the reader 
ſees in the text, he ſettles every ſlep of his advance- 
ment, and «fhrming that he was in the twenty ſecond 
year of his age when be became Captain of the Judith, 
this fixes his birth to 1545, ſince he was veſted with 
that command in October 1565 ; by fixing this date, 
the facts mentioned by Camden 4 the mouth ot 
Sir Francis Drake become very probable ; ſor Sir Fran- 
cis Ruſſel might well be his godfather, and all the 
events follow that he ſets duwn, only the perſecution 
his father ſuffered muſt have been inthe reign of Queen 
Mary, wlich is the more probable, jt we coalider that 
Camden himtelt aſſures us, Qgeen Elizabeth, in the 
beginning of her reign, made that eſtabliſhment of the 
fleec in the river Medway, where Drake's father read 
prayers to the ſeamen (5). Neither is this the only 

miſtake in Sir Francis Drake's ſtory by that author. 
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D R A K E. (Sir Francis). 


man ever attempted. This project was well received at Court, and, in a ſhort time, 
Captain Drake ſaw himſelf at the height of his wiſhes; for, in his former voyage, having 
had a diſtant proſpect of the South-Seas, he framed an ardent prayer to God, that he 
might ſail an Engliſh ſhip in them, which he now found an opportunity of attempting, 
the Queen's permiſſion furniſhing him with the means, and his own fame quickly draw- 
ing to him a force ſufficient (J) (CJ. The fleet, with which he failed on this extraordinary 
undertaking, conſiſted of the following ſhips z the Pelican, commanded by himſelf, of 
the burthen of one hundred tons; the Elizabeth, Vice admiral, eighty tons, under Cap- 
tain John Winter; the Marygold, a bark of thirty tons, commanded by Captain John 
Thomas; the Swan, a fly-boat of fifty tons, under Captain John Cheſter ; and the Chri- 
ſtopher, a pinnace of fifteen tons, under Captain Thomas Moon (-m). In this fleet were 
embarked no more than one hundred and iixty-four able men, and all the neceflary provi- 
fions for ſo long and dangerous a voyage ; the intent of which, however, was not openly 
declared, but given out to be for Alexandria, though all men ſuſpected, and many knew, 
he intended for America. Thus equipped, on the fifteenth of November 1577, about 
three in the afternoon, he ſailed for Plymouth; but a heavy ſtorm, taking him as ſoon 
as he was out of port, forced him, in a very bad condition, into Falmouth, to refit z 
which having expeditiouſly performed, be again put to ſea the thirteenth of December 
following (2). On the twenty-fifch of the ſame month he fell in with the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, and, on the twenty-ninth, with Cape Verd; the thirteenth of March he paſſed the 
equinoctial; the fifth of April he made the coaſt of Brazil in 30 N. L. and entered the 
river De la Plata, where he loſt the company of two of his ſhips ; but meeting them 
again, and having taken out of them all the proviſions they had on board, he turned them 
adrift, On the twenty-ninth of May he entered the port of St. Julian, where he did 
the leaſt commendable action of his life, in executing Mr. John Doughty, a man next in 
authority to himſelf; in which, however, he preſerved a great appearance of juſtice (o) 
[D. On the twentieth of Auguſt he entered the Streights of Magellan; on the twenty- 


performed in them. They were made in the years 
1470 and 1571; and there is nothing clearer than that 
Captain Drake had two great points 1n view ; the one 
was, to inform himſelf perfectly of the ſituation and 
itrength of certain places in the Spaniſh Weſl-Indies; 
the other to conviace his countrymen, that, notwith- 
ſtanding what had happened to Captain Hawkins in his 
laſt voyage, it was a thing very practicable to fail into 
theſe parts and return in ſafety ; for, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that Hawkins and Drake ſeparated in the Welt- 
Indies, and that the former, finding it impollible to 
bring all his crew home to England, had ſet a part of 
them, but with their own conlents, aſhore in the bay 
of Mexico; and theſe being looked upon as ſo many 
men loſt, and indeed very fœœ of them found their way 
home, the terror of ſuch a captivity as theſe poor men 
were known to endure had a great effect (6), But 
Captain Drake in theſe two voyages, having very 
wiſely avoided coming to blows with the Spaniards, 
aud bringing home l1uthcient returns to ſatisfy his 
owners, diſſipated theſe apprehenſions, as well as raiſed 
his own character; ſo that, at his return from his ſecoud 
voyage, be found it no difficult matter to raiſe ſuch a 
ſtrength as might enable him to perform what he had 
long meditated in his own mind, but which he never 
would have been able to effect, but by purſuing this 
cautious method. 

[C] Ally drawing to him a force ſufficient.) We 
have obſerved in the text, that Captain Diake was the 
firſt Engliſhman, at leaſt fo tar as we know, that bad ſo 
much as a ſight of the South-Seas ;z and, as Mr. Cam- 
den remarks, he was ſo inflamed with that fight, as to 
have no reſt in his own mind, till he had accompliſhed 
his purpoſe of ſailing au Eogliſh ſhip in thoſe teas (7). 
He was not, however, ſo lorward as to tell this to all 
the world, becauſe he foretuw that ſuch an undertaking 
would be attended with many difficulues; taut the na- 
Vigation was new, and icquned much cuulideration 
before it was atiempted ; that the Spaniards were ſuflt- 
ciently alarined by his laſt attempt, and that it would 
be highly raſh for him io adveutoe upon tuch an en- 
terprize, without having the ſanctiou of public au- 
thority, While he meanared this great detiya iu his 
own mind, without communicativg it to any, he took 
Care 10 procure the belt lights he could io cogage ie- 
veral bold aud active men to ſerve under him wherever 
he went, and, by a well-tuned dilplay ot public ſpirit, 
made himfelt known to, aud gained foiuc powerful 
friends at Court (8). But, While he was thus wilely 
and warily contriving What be altetwalds fo happily 

vou V. 5 


ſineſs ot @ Biogtapher 1s, from the relation of facts, to 
1 


fifth 


executed, one John Oxenham, who had ſerved as a 
ſoldier, a ſeaman, and a cook, and had gained great 


reputation by his gallant behaviour in the laſt voyage 


under him, believed he had penetrated Captain Drake's 


ſcheme, and thought to be beforeband with him in 


the execution of it. Accordingly, in 1575, this mau 
ſailed in a bark of one hundred and forty tons butiben, 
with ſeventy brave fellows, to Nombre de Dios, where 
laying his bark up in a creek, he marched croſs the 
Iſthmus, with his companions, got into the South- 
Seas with ſome canoes, and took two Spaniſh ſhips 
with an immenſe treaſure in gold and ſilver. But 
wanting Drake's abilities and generolity, though he 
was little, if at all, inferior to him in courage, be 
tell out with his men, which occaſioned ſuch a delay 
in his return, that the Spaniards found and recovered 
the treaſure, afterwards deſtroyed many, and at length 
took him and ſome of his companions, whom, for 
want of a cominiſſion to juſtify their proceedings, they 
hanged as pirates (9). Captain Drake, betore he 
had any knowledge of the iſſue of this buſineſs, and 
being acquainted with no more than was public 
throughout all the Weſt of England, that Oxenham 
was ſailed upon ſome ſuch deſign, brought his own 
project to bear by the means mentioned in the text 
(10), and eaſily obtained a force ſufficient to accom- 
pliſh it, which, all things conſidered, muſt at this day 
appear a very extraordinary event, more eſpecially if 
we conſider that he never diſcloſed his real intention 
after he had his commiſſion, nor indeed could diſcloſe 
it with ſafety, and yet made all his preparations ſo ju- 
dicioully, that it does not appear any other circum- 
navigator met with fewer diſcouragements than he, 
who performed all by the light of his own judgment, 
and at the expence of private perions who had an en- 
tire confidence 1a him. 

[D] 4 great appearance of juſtice.) This is by 
much the moſt remarkable paſlage in the life of our 
hero in reference to his moral character, and for 
which, as we ſhall ſee, he has been very leverely 
cenſuied. We will firit ſtate the matter of fact 
briefly and plainly ; then mention the ſurmiſes which 
have been 1aiſed thereupon ; and, laſtly, ſhew the 
reader what has been, or may be, alledged in his juſ- 
tification, which we take to be the true courſe of ren- 
deriog works ot this kind uſeful; ſince, in other books, 
the actions of great men are ſeru only in particular 
lights, accordiny as the author's ſubject, or tumetimes 
his humour, inclines him to place them; but the bu- 
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(9) Hakluyt's 


Voyages, p. 594 
Camden. Amal. 


P. 333. 


(ro) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 689. 
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fifth of September he paſſed them, having then only his own ſhip, which, in the South 

Seas, he new named the Hind; on the twenty-fifth of November he came to Machao, 

in the latitude of thirty degrees, where he had appointed a rendezvous in caſe his ſhips 
ſeparated ; but Captain Winter, having repaſſed the Streights, was returned to England. 
Thence he continued his voyage along the coaſts of Chili and Peru, taking all opportu- 

nities of ſeizing Spaniſh ſhips, or of landing, and attacking them on ſhore, till his crew 

were ſated with plunder; and then coaſting North America, to the height of forty-eight 
degrees, he endeavoured to find a paſſage back into our ſeas on that fide, which is the 
ſtrongeſt proof of his conſummate {kill and invincible courage; for, if ever ſuch a pat. 

{age be found to the northward, this, in all probability, will be the method; and we can 
ſcarcely conceive a clearer teſtimony of an undaunted ſpirit, than attempting diſcoveries 

(p) Sir William After ſo long, ſo hazardous, and fo fatiguing a voyage (p). Here, being diſappointed of 
8 _ what he ſought, he landed, and called the country New Albion, taking poſſeſſion of it 
See alſo Hens: in the name, and for the uſe, of Queen Elizabeth ; and, having careened his ſhip, ſer 
pew” worry Dam. fail from thence on the twenty-ninth of September, 1379, for the Moluccas. The reaſon 
piers Voyages. Of Captain Drake's chufing this paſſage round, rather than returning by, the Streights of 
Magellan, was partly the danger of being attacked at a great diſadvantage by the 


Spaniards, 


ſhew what the man of whom he is ſpeaking really fifty eight years before, when Magellan cauſed John 
was, Let us procceed then in the preſeut caſe to the de Carthagena, who was joined in commiſſion with 


buſineſs, him by the King of Spain, to be hanged tor the like 
On the 18th of June, Captain Drake arrived with offence; and hence it was called the Iſland of true 
bis ſmall fleet at Port St. Julian, which lies within one Jullice (12), (12)S:r William 
— degree of the Streights of Magellan, where he con- As to the imputatiors which this matter brought Monſon's Naval 
1 . tinued about two months, during which time he made upon Drake, we will firit cite wha: Camden ſays of acts, p 396. 
N the neceſſary proviſion tor paſſing the Streights with this tranſaction (13). * On the 26 h of April ente- (13) An aal. Eliz. 
* (rt See the re- ſatety (11). Here it was that, on a ſudden, having * ring imo the mouth of the River of Plate, he ſaw p. 384. 
1 Lotion of this carried the principal perſons engaged in the ſervice to an infinite number of ſca-calves. From thence 
1 Voyage in Hak- a deſart iſland lying in the bay, he called a kind of * failing into the haven of St. Julian, he found a gib- 
1 Juyt, Vol. III. Council of War, or rather Court Martial, where he * bet ſet up as is thought by Magellan for the puniſh- 


Eugnd Here,or expoſed his commiſſion, by which the Queen granted 


SirFranci-Drake bim the power of life and death, whi.h was delivered 
revived, p. 21. him, with this remarkable expreſſion from her own 
mouth: We do account, that he, Drake, who 


ment of certain mutineerss In this very place, 
John Doughty, an induſttious and ſtout man, ard 
the next unto Drake, was called to his trial for rai- 
ſing a mutiny in the fleet, found guilty by twelre 


— 
— - by 


—ͤ— re 


4 & ſtrikes at thee, does ſtrike at us.“ He then laid * men after the Engliſh manner, and condemned to R 
| fl open with great eloquence, for. tho' his education death, which he tuffered undauntedly, being be- (15) Ser 
1 j was but indifterent, he had a wondertul power of * headed, having firlt received the Holy Communion palage i 

þ ſpeech, the cauſe of this ailembly ; he proceeded next with Drake, And, indeed, the molt impariial per- South-$e 
i to charge Mr. John Doughty, who had been ſecend “ ſons in the fleet were of opinion, that he bad acted the Strei 
* in command during the whole voyage, when Diake * feditiouſly, and that Drake cut him off as an emu- F. Mag 
$30 jo . uf . , = ; . together 
i was preſent, and firſt in his abſence, with plotting “ lator of his glory, and one that regarded not ſo much wo. res 
bi the deſtruction of the undertaking, and the murder ot * whom he himſelf excelled in commendations for fra the Voy 
x his perſon. He ſaid, he had the firſt notice of this “ matters, as who he thought might equal him. Yet made thy 
entleman's bad intentions before he lett England, wanted there not ſome who, pretending to underſtand them do 


Sir ſoln 


ut that he was in hopes his behaviour towards him — 


things better than others, gave out that Drake had 
would have extinguiſhed ſuch diſpoſitions, it there 


in charge from Leiceſter to take off Doughty upon 


_ 0 4 SS. aa 6 0 . , 0 


* . had been any truth in the information. He then ap- any pretence whatever, because he had reported that 
| pealed for his behaviour to the whole aſſembly, and to * the Earl of Effex was made away by the cunning 
d the gentleman accuſed : he next expoſed his practices * practices of that Earl.“ We find this matter touched 
K from the time they left England, while he lived to- in feveral other bouks, and pariicularly in two. 
| | wards him with all the kindneſs and co:diality of a bro- which were writien on purpoſe to expoſe the Earl of 


ther, which charge he ſupported by producing papers Leiceſter, and perhaps delerving the leſs credit for 


; under nis own hand, to which Mi. Doughty added a that reaſon (14). (14) Leiceſter" 
| % full and free confeſſion, After this, he captain, or, as in It may be offered, in defence of Sir Francis Drake, Commonwealth 
5 the language of thoſe times he is called, the General, that this man was openly put to drath, af er as fair a b — . 

4 quitted the place, telling the aſſembly he expected that trial as the circumſlances of time and place would per 3 1 5 
1 they ſhould paſs a verdict upon him, for he would be wit; that he ſubmitted patently to his ſentence, and 8. 4112511 
| no judge in his own cauſe, Camden, as the reader nece: ved the ſacrament with Drake, whom he embraced 


6 will ſee, ſays, that he tried him by a jury; but other immediately beture his execution, Beſides theſe, there 
| accounts affirm, that the whole forty perſons, of which ate two points which delerve particular conſideration, 
the court was compoſed, adjudged him to death, and £ir/, that in ſuch expcditions ſtrict difciplinc and le- 

gave this in writing under their hands and ſeals, leav- gal ſeverity are often abſolutely neceſſary. Secend!y, 

ing the time and manner of it to the General, Mr. that as to the Earl of Eſſex, for whote death Doughty 

Doughty him{elf ſaid, that he defired rather to die by had expreſſed concern, he was Drake's firlt patron, and 

the hands of juſtice than to be bis own executioner, it is theretore very improbable he ſhould deſicoy a 

Upon this, Captain Drake, baving maturely weighed man for endeavouing o detect his murther. We 


the whole matter, preſen'ed three points to Mr. may add to all this, if uberty may be intlulged to con- (16) 00 
Dovghty's choice. Firſt, to be exccu ed upon the jectures, that this man, preſuming upon the Earl of ors in 
iſland where they were; next, to be ſet aſhore n the Leiceſtcr's tavour (who ver probabiy impoſed him upon donne 
main land; or, laſtly, to be ſent home to abide the Drake to be rid of him), was thence cucouraged to form nem 
juſlice of his country. He deſued he might have till defigns againſt Drake; and this might allo be the | hack 


the next day to conſider of theſe, which was allowed reaton which hindered him irom inclining to an ab- 
him, and then, giving his reaſons for rejecting the two ſolute pardon, as doubting whether it was poſſible to 
laſt, he 2 he made the firſt his choice, and, truit one who had fo far abuſed his confidence alicady, 
having reccived the ſacrament with the General, from and whole known interelt with fo great a man might 
the hands of Mr. Francis Fletcher, chaplain to the always enable him to find infiruments, in cafe he was 
Fleet, and made a full confeflion, his head was cut off wicked enough to enter upon frech intrigues. All this, 
with an axe, by the Provolt Marſhal, July 2d, 1578. however, is ſubmitted entirely to the reader's judg- 
It is very remarkable, that this iſland had been the ment; ſiuce it is our deſign only to furniſu proper lights 
ſcere of another affair, preciſely of the ſame nature, from the intelligence which has come to our hands, = 

| ; y 


(15) See obſer- 
vations on the 
paiſage into the 
Souith-Seas by 
the Streights of 
F. Magellan, 
together with 
an account of 
the Voyages 
made through 
them down to 
Sir ſolm Nar- 


dorough's, 


tions in his 


voyage to the 
uWh-Sea, 


p. 95, 96. 
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Spaniards, and partly the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, whence dangerous ſtorms and hurricanes 
were to be apprehended (). Perhaps too he gave out amongſt his ſeamen, that he was 


deterred by the confident, though falſe, report of the Spaniards, that the Streights 
could not be repaſſed E]. On the thirteenth of October he fell in with certain iſlands, 
inhabited by the moſt barbarous people he had met with in all his voyage. On the fourth 
of November he had fight of the Moluceas, and, coming to Ternate, was extremely well 
received by the King thereof, who appears, from the moſt authentic relations of this 
voyage, to have been a wiſe and polite Prince. On the tenth of December he made Ce- 
lebes, where his ſhip unfortunately ran on a rock the ninth of January following, whence 
beyond all expectation, and in a manner miraculouſly, they got off, and continued their 
courſe. On the ſixteenth of March he arrived at Java Major; thence he intended to 
have proceeded for Malacca, but found himſelf obliged to alter his purpoſe, and think 
of returning directly home (7). On the twenty-fifth of March, 1 580, he put this deſign in 
execution ; and, on the fifteenth of June, he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, having 
then on board his ſhip fifty-ſeven men, and but three caſks of water. On the twelfth of 
July he paſſed the Line, reached the coaſt of Guinea on the ſixteenth, and there watered. 
On the 11th of September he made the ifland of Tercera, and, on the third day of No- 
vember, the ſame year, entered the harbour of Plymouth. In this voyage he completely 


ſurrounded the globe, which no Commander in Chief had done before (s) [F]. His ſuc- ( 


ceſs in the voyage, and the immenſe maſs of wealth he brought home, raiſed much diſ- 
courſe throughout the kingdom, ſome highly commending, and ſome as loudly decrying 
him. The former alledged, that his exploit was not only honourable to himſelf, but to 


his 


by no means to aim at impoſing our ſenſe of things * ſhot the Streights, a ſtorm took him firſt at North. 


vpon the publick. 

[LEJ That the Streights could not be repaſſed.) In 
ſpreading this report, the Spaniards ceriainly acted 
very wiſely, for it intimidated even the boldeſt navi- 
gators of other nations from attempting this paſlage, 
trom an apprehenſion, that, when they were once in 
thoſe ſeas, they ſhould never get out again; but either 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards, from whom they 
could hope no mercy, or periſh by tamine before they 
could pi ſſidly reach the Eaſt- Indies (15). It is very 
evideni from Captain Drake's conduct, tor we have no 
other way left of coming at his jentiments, that he had 
maturely weighed all theſe things before he leſt Eng- 
land. He car;ied five ſhips with him to Port St. Julian, 
that the people might be more at their caſe, and have 
greater plenty of proviſions; but when he came thither 
he broke up two of them, that there wight be leſs 
danger of ſeparating in ſtrange ſeas, which, though it 
failed him, was nevertheleſs a juſt precaution. In the 
next place it appears, that he had formed a deſign 
of returning by a new paſſage, which, though otien 
attempted on the other fide, no Engliſhman could 
ever have thought to have tried in this manner, be- 
cauſe, till he opened the way, none had the leaſt notion 
of entering theſe ſeas, Laſtly, he had taken great care 
to victual himſelf properly, that if this deſigu failed, as 
it did, he might be in a condition to follow the exam- 
ple of Magellun. In order to encourage his people to 
this, he ſeemed to give credit to the opinion propagated 
by the Spaniards, of the great danger in repaſſiug the 
Streights of Magellan, which, however, were actually 
repatied by Captain John Winter, though Drake and 
his company could know nothing of this at that time. 
But, that Captain Drake could not apprehend any im- 
poſſibility in che thing itſelf, we may be aſſured from 
hence, that in this very voyage he bad not only paſſed 
the Streights, but had alſo been driven back again, not 
through the Streights indeed, but in the open fea; of 
which we have a very diſtinct account given us from 
his own mouth, by his relation, Sir Richard Hawkins, 
which is very curious, and well deſerves the reader's 
notice (16); In all the Streights it ebbeth and floweth 
more or leſs, and in many places it riſeth very little, 
but in ſome Bays where are great in-draughts it riſes 
* eipht or ten feet, and doubtleſs farther in more. 
lt a man be furniſhed with wood and water and the 
* wind good, he may keep the main ſea, and go round 
* about the Streights to the Southwards, and it is the 
* ſhorter way ; for, beſides the experience which we 
© made, that all the ſouth part of the Streights is but 
* iſlinds, many times having the ſea open, I remem- 


ber that Sir F rancis Drake told me, that, havipg 


Weſt, and afterwards vered about to the South- 
Weſt, which continued with him many days with 
that extremity, that he could not open any fail, and 
that at the end of the ſtorm he found himſelf in fifty 
degrees, which was ſufficient teſtimony and proof 
that he was beaten round about the Streights ; for, the 
leaſt height of the Streights is in fifty two degrees 
and fifty minutes, in which ſtand the two entrances 
or mouths, And moreover, he ſaid, that, ſtanding 
about when the wind changed, he was not well able 
to double the Southermoſt iſland, and ſo anchored 
under the lee of it; and going aſhore, carried a 


part of the ifland, caſt himſelf down upon the utter- 
moſt point, groveling, and ſv reached out his body 
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(q) See all the 
accounts of this 
voyage in the 
authors before. 
mentioned. 


(7) Hakluyt's 
Voyages. Vol. 
III. p. 748. 


) Purchas's 
Pilgrims, Vol. I. 
p. 46—57. 
Hakluyt, Vol. 
III. P- 742. 


over it. Soon after he embarked, where he acquaint- 


ed his people that he had been upon the Southermoſt 
known land in the world, and further to the South- 
ward upon it than any of them, or any man as yet 
kvown. Theſe teſtimonies may ſuffice for this truth 
unto all but ſuch as are incredulous, and will believe 
nothing but what they ſee; for my part, I am of 
opinion, that the Streight is navigable all the year 
long, although the beſt time be in November, De- 
cember, and January, and then the winds are more 
favourable, which at other times are variable as in 
all narrow ſeas.” 
[F Which no Commander in Chief had done before.] 
The firſt, into whole, thoughts the poſſibility of this en- 
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tered, was the celebrated Chriſtopher Columbus, whole 


knowledye in the art of navigation, when one conſiders 
the defects in Philoſophy and Aſtronomy in his time, 
appears perfectly amazing (17).. Sir John Cabot, fa- 
ther to Scbaltian Cabot, who was contemporary with 
Columbus, comprehended his principles perfectly, 
which induced him to propoſe, to our King Honey the 
Seventh, the finding a North-Weſt Paſlage. Ferdinand 
Magellan, a Portugueſe by birth, offered his ſervice to 
the Crown of Spain, and propoſed ſearching for a paſ- 


(19 See his life, 
written by his 
ſon, in the 2d. 
Volume of 
Churchill's Col. 
let. of Voyages. 


ſage to the South, which was accepted. He failed | 


trom St. Lucar, September the tweniieth, 1519; he 
found and paſſed the Streights, which bear his name, 
the next year; but in his return was killed in the Eaſt- 
Indies, His ſhip came back ſafe to Spain ; and as this 
was the firſt, ſo it was the only example that Captain 
Drake had to encourage him in his detign ; and, to ba- 
lance this, there were a multitude of unfortunate at- 
tempts afterwards, In 1527, the Spaniards ſent 
Garcia de Loaiſa, a Knight of Malta, with a ſquadron 
of ſeven ſhips to rollo the route of Magellan. He 
paſſed the Streights indeed ; loit ſome of his ſhips in 
the South · Seas; others put into the Ports of ts pw 
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(t) Camden's 
Annals, p. 35t- 
Sir Wm. Mon- 
ſont's Naval 
Tracts, p. 400. 
Stowe's Ann. 
p. 680. 
Hollinſhed. 


Speed. 


(13) See large 
accounts of theſe 
Voyages inEden, 
Hakluyt, and 
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(19)Camd. Ann. 
P- 359+ 


DRAKE (Sir Fraxcis). 


his country ; that it would eſtabliſh our reputation for maritime {kill in foreign nations, 
and raiſe a uſeful ſpirit of emulation at home; and that as to the money, our merchants 
having ſuffered deeply from the faithleſs practices of the Spaniards, there was nothin 
more juſt than that the nation ſhould receive the benefit of Drake's ry Ihe other 
arty alledged, that, in fact, he was no better than a pirate; that, of all others, it leaſt 
ales a trading nation to encourage ſuch practices; that it was not only a direct breach of 
all our late treaties with Spain, but likewiſe of our old leagues with the houſe of Burgun- 
dy; and that the conſequences would be much more fatal than the benefits reaped from 
it could be advantageous. Things continued in this uncertainty during the remainder of 
the year 1580, and the ſpring of the ſucceeding year. At length they took a better turn, 
for, on the fourth of April, 1581, her Majeſty going to Depttord in Kent, went on board 
Capt. Drake's ſhip, where after dinner ſhe conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and 
declared her abſolute approbation of allThat he had done, to the confuſion of his enemies, 
and to the great joy of his friends (t). She likewiſe gave directions for the preſervation 
of his ſhip, that it might remain a monument of his. own and his country's glory. In 
proceſs of time the veſſel decaying, it was broken up; but a chair, made of the planks, 
was preſented to the Univerſity of Oxford, and is ſtill preſerved ( LG]. In 1585 he 


and only his veſſel and another reached the Eaſt-Indies, 
where himſelt and all his people periſhed. Another 
ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, fitted out by the Biſhop of Pla- 
centia, had no better fortune ; for, having reached the 
South-Seas, they were ſo diſcouraged, that they pro- 
ceeded no farther, In 1526, the Genoeſe ſent wo 
ſhips to paſs thele Streights, of which, one was caſt 
away, and the other returned home without effecting 
any thing. Sebaſtian Cabot, io the ſervice of the crown 
of Portugal, made the like trial ; but, not being able to 
find the Streights, returned into the River of Plate. 
Ainericus Veſpulius, from whom the new world re- 
ceived its name, undertook to perform in the ſervice 
of the Crown of Portugal, what Cabot had promiſed; 
but this vain man was {till more unlucky, for be could 
not find either the Streights, or the River of Plate. 
Some years after, the Spaniards equipped a ſtout ſqua- 
dron under the command of Simon de Alcaſara, but, 
betore they reached the height of the Streights, the 
ſailors mutinied, and obliged their commander to re- 
turn (18). Such repeated misfortunes diſcouraged even 
the ableſt and boldeſt ſeaman; ſo that, from this time, 
both Spaniards and ſlrangers dropped all thoughts of 
emulating Magellan ; — highly probable it ie, that, 
it Captain Drake had fully diicloſed his defign, be had 
not been more fortunate than the reſt. His courage 
therefore may well be admired, who durſt endeavour 
an enterprize, the declaring or which had infallibly 
deſtroyed it: and his ſagacity in navigating ſeas wholly 
unknown, as well in his return as in his going out, 
(for not a man on board his ſhip had ever ſeen the Cape 
of Good Hope), can hardly be enough admired. His 
inuepidity in failing ſo far to the North, in hopes ot 
coming that way home, was very ſurprizing, and the 
methods he took through all the voyage to keep his 
people Heady, in full {pirits, and for the moſt part in 
good health, muſt give us a very high idea of his capa- 
city; and therefore, we need not at all wonder that, 
upon his coming to England, bis tame roſe to ſuch a 
height as to provoke cuvy as well as praiſe, 


[G] And is fill preſerved.) It is obſerved by Mr. 
Camden, that, when the Queen went to dine on board 
the Golden Hind, there was ſuch a concourſe of people 
that the wooden bridge over which they paſſed broke, 
and upwards of an hundred perſons tell into the river, 
by which accident, however, there was nobody hurt 
as if, ſays he, that ſhip had been built under ſome 
lacky conſtellation, Upon this occaſion the followiv 
verſes, made by the ſcholars of Witcheller College, 
were nailed to the mainmaſt (19), 


Plus Ultra, Hercnleis inſcribas, Drace, Columns, 
Et magno, dicas, Hercule major ero, 


la Engliſh thus, 


His pillars paſs'd, thou DRaKe may'lt boldly claim, 
Than HErcULEs the Great, a greater name. 


3 


ſailed. 


Drace, pererrati quem novit terminus orbit, 
Puemque ſimul mundi vidit uterque Polus ; 

Si taceant homines, facient te fidera notum. 
Sel neſcit comitis non memor eſſe ſui. 


Which may be rendered, 
Expos'd to thee have earth's laſt limits been, 
Thou at like diſtance both the Poles haſt ſeen ; 
Were mankind mute, the-ſtars thy fame would blaze, 
And Phcebus ſing his old companion's praiſe. 
2 * Ratis qua flet radiantibus inclyta flellis ; 


upremo cali wertice digna Ratis, 
Thus tranſlated, 


Amidſt the ſtars, thy ſhip were fitly plac'd, 
Aad ſtars in gracing it, be doubly grac'd. 


The ſame learned author, ia another famous work of his 
(*), takes notice of a circumſtance very extraordinary 
in relation to this celebrated ſhip, which is ſo firang- 
in iiſelf, that we thould have paſſed it by in a writer ot 
leſs credit; but what Camden thought fit to record of 
things happening in his own time, it might be jultly 
thought a fault in us to omit. Speaking of the ſhire 
of Buchan id Scotland, he ſays: Is is hardly worth 
* while to mention the Clayks, a ſort of Geeſe, which 
are believed by ſome, with great admiration, to grow 
upon trees ou this coaſt, and in other places, and 
when they are ripe to fall down into the ſea, becauſe 
neither their neſts nor eggs can any where be found. 
But they who ſaw the ſhip in which Sir Francis Drake 
failed round the world, when it was laid up in the 
river Thames, could teſtity that litile birds bred in 
the old rotten keels of ſhips, ſince a great number 
of ſuch, without life and feathers, ſtuck cloſe to the 
out- ſide of the keel ot that ſhip. Yet I ſhould thiok 
(hat the generation of theſe birds was not from the 
* logs of wood, but from the ſea, termed, by the ports, 
© the Parent vi all things.“ But to procced in our nar— 
ration. Time, that deilroys all things, having made 
great breaches in this ſhip, which for many years had 
been contemplated with juſt admiration at Deptford, 
it was at length broke up, and a chair made out of 
the planks was, by John Davies, F q. preſented to the 
Univerſity of Oxtord, upon which the fimous Abra- 
ham Cowley made the following epigram, th. neither 
the hero nor his veſſel might want the aſſiſtance ot the 
Muſes to render them immortal (20): 
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To this great ſhip, which round the world has run, 
And maicht in race the chariot of the ſun ; 
This Pythagorean ſh p (for it may claim, 
Without preſumption, ſo deſerv'd a name), 
By knowledge once, and transformation now, 
In her new thape, this ſacred port allow. 
Drake and his thip, could not have wiſh'd from ſate 
Aa happier lation, or more bleſt eſtate ; 
For lo! a ſeat of endleſs reſt is given 
| To ker iu Oxford, aud to him in Heaven. 


(u) See Mr, 
Cowley's 

Po ras, edit. 
1680. p. 2,42, 


(% Britannia, 
ſc cond du. 
p. 1263, 1364 


( 2 00 Cow!ey's 


Works, Vol. II. 


b. 563+ 


60 
vera 
ſerrt 
ext, 


(22 


Tra 


(21) See the ſe- 
veral authors re- 
ferred to in the 
text. 


il, 


(22) Navi 
Iracts, P. 1 70. 


(2 z) Pacon's 


Was, Vol, III. 


Þ 523, 
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failed again to the Weſt-Indies, having under his command Captain Chriſtopher Carliſle, 


Captain Martin Frobiſher, Captain Francis Knollys, and many other officers of great re- 

utation. In that expedition he took the cities of St. Jago, St. Domingo, Carthagena, 
and St. Auguſtin; exceeding even the expectation of his friends, and the hopes of the 
common people, though both were ſanguine to the laſt degree (w). Yet the profits of C He, 
this expedition were but moderate, the defign of Sir Francis being rather to weaken the p. 524. 
enemy than to enrich himſelf (x). In 1587 he proceeded to Liſbon, with a fleet of iN 
thirty ſail, and having intelligence of a great fleet aſſembled in the Bay of Cadiz, which Trad, p. 269. 
was to have made part of the Armada, he, with great courage, entered that port, and 3 
burnt there upwards of ten thouſand ton of ſhipping ; and, after having performed. all Stowe's Ann, 
the ſervice that the State could expect, he reſolved to do his utmoſt to content the Mer- },j1;7:med. 
chants of London, who had contributed, by a voluntary ſubſcription, to the fitting out $pred. 
of his fleet. With this view, having intelligence of a large carrack expected at Tercera (x) Sir Wm. 
from the Eaſt-Indies, thither he failed ; and, though his men were ſeverely pinched for 9 
want of victuals, yet, by fair words, and large promiſes, he prevailed upon them to en- f 
dure theſe hardſhips for a few days; within which ſpace the Eaſt- India ſhip arrived, which 
he took, and carried home in triumph; ſo that throughout the whole war there was no be 
expedition ſo happily conducted as this, with reſpect to reputation or profit (y); and there- Ann, p. 808. 
fore we need not wonder, that, upon his return, the mighty applauſe he received might g 9m: Mon- 
render him ſomewhat elate, as his enemies report it did; but certain it is, that no man's Tracts, p. 150. 
pride had ever a happier turn, ſince it always vented itſelf in ſervice to the publick (HJ. 
Thus, at this time, he undertook to bring water into the town of Plymouth, through 
the want of which, till then, it had been grievouſly diſtreſſed; and he performed it by 
conducting thither a ſtream from ſprings at eight miles diſtance, that is to ſay, in a ſtrait 
line ; for, in the manner by which he brought it, the courſe it runs is upwards of twenty 
miles (z). In 1588 Sir Francis Drake was appointed Vice-Admiral under Charles Lord (=) Weftcar's 
Howard of Effingham, High Admiral of England. Here his fortune favoured him as onde Der. 
remarkably as ever, for he made prize of a very large galleon, commanded by Don Pedro stones Ann, 
de Valdez, who yielded on the bare mention of his name. In this veſſel fifty thouſand “ 28 
ducats were diſtributed among the ſeamen and ſoldiers, which preſerved that love they 
had always borne to their valiant Commander. It muſt not, however, be diſſembled, that, (0 Card. Ann, 
through an overſight of his, the Admiral ran the utmoſt hazard of being taken by the Hakluyt's © 
enemy; for, Drake being appointed, the firſt night of the engagement, to carry lights % Volt. 
for the direction of the Englith fleet, he, being in full purſuit of ſome hulks belonging Sir wm. Mon- 
to the Hanſe towns, neglected it, which occaſioned the Admiral's following the Spaniſh Trash. 15 
lights, and remaining almoſt in the centre of their fleet till morning. However, his ſuc- Stowe, Hollin- 
ceeding ſervices ſufficiently effaced the memory of this miſtake, the greateſt execution g Beg. 
done on the flying Spaniards being performed by the ſquadron under his command({(a)[ 7]. DEVEREUX 
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To this, let us add another hitherto unpubliſhed. 


Thy glory, Dx Ak k, extenſive as thy mind, 

No time ſhall tarniſh, and no limits bind: 

What greater praiſe ! than thus to match the Sun 

Running that Rs, which cannot be outrun. 

ww as the World thou compaſs'd, ſpreads thy 
ame, 

And, with that World, an equal date ſhall claim, 


H] Since it always vented itſelf in ſervice to the 
publict.] It muſt be obſerved, that though, in his 
voyage round the world, our gallant ſeaman had the 
Queen's commiſſion, yet he had not the honour to 
command any of the Queen's ſhips. But, in the expedi- 
tion of 1585, Sir Francis Drake went on board one 
Man of War, and his Vice-Admiral, Frobiſher, was 
in another (21). In this laſt enterprize; in 1587, he 
had tour of the Queen's ſhips, and twenty fix tail of 
ſcveral ſizes fitted out by the Merchants of London; ſo 
that, if we conſider the expectations which his former 
ſucceſſes had raiſed, his having now ſeveral intereſts to 
ſerve, and thoſe in a manner oppoſite to each other, 
one cannot but admit, that this fortune was very ſin- 
gular, as well as his conduct great, that could give 
tull ſatisfaction to all. Yet this he did in ſo high a 
degree, that Sir William Monſon confeſſes, in his na- 
val tracts, Envy herſelt knew not what to object, either 
to the management or the iſſue of this voyage (22). 
If therefore Sir Francis Diake bore his head a little 
higher upon his return, it was highly pardonable, 
and all that we find objected to him is no more than this, 
that, in the ſoldicr-like language of that time, he very 
metrrily called this, burning the King of Spain's beard 


(23). This expreſſion was indeed blunt and coarſe | 


enough, and yet there is ſomething in it expreſlive ; 
Vol. V. ; | 


it is on all hands allowed that he did infinite miſchief, 
and retarded thereby the coming of the Armada for a 
whole year. 

[I] Being performed by the ſquadron under his com- 
mand,) We will begin this note with obſerving, that, 
a little before this formidable Spaniſh armament put to 
ſea, the Ambaſſador of his Catholic Majeſty had the 
confidence to propound to Queen Elizabeth, in Latin 
verſe, the terms upon which ſhe might hope for 
peace; which, with an Engliſh tranſlation by the fa- 


cetious Dr. Fuller (24), we will preſent to the view of (24) Holy State, 


the reader; the rather, becauſe it appears that P. 303. 


Drake's expeditions to the Weſt-Indies make a part 
of this meſſage. The verſes are theſe; 


Te veto ne pergas bello defendere Belgas : 
Quz Dracus eripuit nunc reſtituentur oportet: 
Quas pater evertit jubeo te condere cellas: 
Relligio Papæ fac reſtituetur ad unguem. 


In Engliſh. 
Theſe to you are our commands, 
Send no help to the Netherlands ; 
Of the treaſure took by Drake, 
Reſtitution you muſt make ; 
And thoſe abbies build anew 
Which your father overthrew, 
If fr any pace you er 
In all points reſtore the Pope, 


The Queen's extempore return : 


Ad Græcas, bone Rex, fient mandata calendas, 
Worthy King, know this your will. 
At Lattar Lammas we'll fulfil, 
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DRAKE (ir Francis). 


The next year he commanded as Admiral at ſea the fleet ſent to reſtore Don Antonio King 
of Portugal, the command of the land-forces being given to Sir John Norris. ! hey were 
hardly got out to ſea before the Commanders differed, though it is on all hands agreed, 
that there never was an Admiral better diſpoſed, with reſpect to ſoldiers, than Sir Francis 


Drake. The ground of their difference was this: the General was bent on landing at 


(5) Camd. Ann. 
p. 601—606. 
Sir Wm. Mon- 
ſon's Naval 
Tracts, p. 174. 
Stowe's Arn, 


I, 755. 
ollinſhed. 
Speed. 


(25) This letter 
was formerly a- 
mong the Lord 
Burleigh's Ma- 
nuſcripts. 
Strype's Annals, 
Vol. III. p. 523. 


(26) Engliſh 


Hero. 


(27) Strype's 
Annals, Vol. III. 
P- 823. 

Life of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, 

P. 1935+ 


(28) Strype's 
Annals, Vol III. 


P- 531, 532. 


the Groyne, whereas Sir Francis, and the ſea officers, were for ſailing to Liſbon directly, 
in which, if their advice had been taken, without queſtion, their enterprize had tucceed- 
ed, and Don Antonio been reſtored, For it afterwards appeared, on their invading Por- 
tugal, that the enemy had made uſe of the time they gave them to ſo good purpoſe, that 
it was not poſſible to make any impreſſion. Sir John Norris, indeed, marched by lind 
to Liſbon, and Sir Francis Drake very imprudently promiſed to fail up the river with 
his whole fleet; but, when he ta the conſequences which would have attended the keep- 
ing his word, he choſe rather to break his promiſe than to hazard the Queen's nayy ; 
for which he was grievouſly reproached by Norris, and the miſcarriage of the whole aftair 
was imputed to his failure in performing what he had undertaken : yet tir Francis fully 


juſtified himſelf on his return, for he made it manifeſt to the Queen and Council, that 


all the ſervice that was done was performed by him, and his failing up the river of Liſ- 
bon would have fignified nothing to the taking the caſtle, which was two miles off, and 


that without reducing it there was no taking the town (b) [K J. The war with Spain (till 


There is a letter ſtil! preſerved by Strype, written by 
Sir Francis Drake to the Lord High-Treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, dated June 6, 1588, wherein he acquaints 
him, that the Spaniards were approachirg, and that 
though their ſtrength outwent report, yet the chear- 
fulneſs and courage which the, Lord Admiral ex- 
preſſed, gave all who had the honour to ſerve under 
him aſſurance of victory. This compliment, which 
ſure was very well turned, proved alſo a prophecy, 
which Sir Francis had his ſhare in fulfilling (25). 
On the 1wenty-ſecond of July, Sir Francis obſerving 
a great Spaniſh ſhip, commanded by Don Pedro de 
Valdez, who was reputed the projector of this inva- 
ſion, floating at a diſtance from both fleets, ſent his 
pinnace to ſummon thoſe who were on board to yield. 
Valdez, to maintain his credit and pretence to valour, 
returned, that they were four hundred and fifty ſtrong, 
that he himſelf was Don Pedro, and ſtood much upon 
his honour, and thereupon propounded ſeveral condi- 
tions upon which he was willing to yield: but the 
Vice-Admiral replied that he had no leiſure to parley, 
but, if he thought fit inſtantly to yield, he might, if not 
he ſhould ſoon find that Drake was no coward. 
Pedro hearing it was Drake, whoſe name was fo 
terrible to the Spaniards, preſently yielded, and, 
with torty-ſix of his attendants, came aboard Sir 
Francis's ſhip, where, giving bim the ſolemn Spaniſh 
congee, he proteited, * that they were all reſolved to 
* have died fighting, had they not fallen into his 
© hands, whoſe felicity and valour was ſo great, that 
Mars the god of war, and Neptune the god of the 
* ſea, ſeemed to wait upon all his a:tempts, and whoſe 
© noble and generous carriige toward the vanquiſhed 
© had been oft experienced by his foes,” Sir Francis, 
to requite theſe Spaniſh compliments with real Eng- 
liſh kindneſs, ſet him at his own table, and lodged 
him in his own cabin, ſending the reſt of his com- 
pany to Plymouth. Drake's ſoldiers were well re- 
compenſed with the plunder of this ſhip, wherein they 
found fitty-five thouſand ducats ot gold, which they 
jJoyfully ſhared amongſt them (20). This Don Pedro 
Valdez remained above two years Sir Francis Drake's 
priſoner in England; and, when he was releaſed, paid 
him, for his own and his twe Captains liberties, a 
ranſom of three thouſand five hundred pounds (27). 
The Spaoiards, notwithſlanding their lo's was fo 
great and their defeat ſo notorious, took great pains 
to prop?gate falſe ſtories, which in ſome places gained 
ſo much credit as to hide their ſhame, This provoked 
all good Engliſhmen, and, amongſt them, none more 
than Sir Francis Drake, who, to ſhew that he could 
upon occaſion draw his pen as well as his ſword, 
vouchſaſed this refutation of their romances (28): 
* They were not aſhamed to publiſh, in ſundry lan- 
« puages in print, great victories in words, which 
they pretended to have obtained againſt this realm, 
and ſpread the ſame in a molt falſe tort over all parts 
© of France, Italy, and eliewhere; when, ſhortly at- 
© ter, it Was happily manifeſted in very deed, to all 
„nations, how their navy, which they termed in- 
2 


con- 


© vincible, conſiſſing of one hundred and forty fail of 
© (hips, not only of their own kingdom, but 
* frengthened with the greateſt argoſies, Portugal 
* carracks, flotentines, and large holks of other coun- 
© tries, were by thirty of her Maj-ſty's own ſhips of 
war, and a few of our own merchants, by the wiſe, 
* valiant, and advantageous conduct of the lord Charles 
© Howard, High Admiral of England, beaten and 
© ſhuffled together even from the Lizard in Cornwall, 
* firlt to Portland, where they ſhametully left Don Pe- 
* drodeValdez with his mighty ſhip; from Portland to 
Calais, where they loſt Hugh de Moncado, with the 
« pgalleys of which he was Captain; and from Calais 
* driven with ſquibs from their anchors, were chaſ.d 
© out of the ſight of England, round about Scotland 
* and Ireland. Where, tor the ſympathy of their re- 
* ligion, hoping to find ſuccour and aſſiſtance, a great 
part of them were cruſhed againſt the rocks, and 
© thoſe other that landed, being very many in number, 
were, notwithſtanding, broken, flain, and taken, 
And fo ſent from village to village, coupled in hal- 
ters, to be ſhipped into England, where her Majeſty, 
of her princely and invincible diſpoſition, diſdaining 
© to put them to death, and ſcorning either to retain 
or entertain them, they were all tent back again to 
* their counties, to witneſs and recount the worihy 
* atchievement of their invincible and dreadtul na- 
vy. Ot which the number of ſoldiers, the feartul 
© burthen of their ſhips, the commanders names of 
every ſquadron, with all other their magazines of pro- 
* viſions, were put in print, as an army and navy ir* 
« zelittible and difdaining prevention; with all which 
© their great terrible oſtentation, they did not in all 
* their ſailing round about England ſo much as fink or 
© take one ſhip, bark, pinnace, or cock-hoat, of ours, 
or even burnt ſo much as one ſheepcote on this land. 
It the knowledge of a writer, with reſpect to the ſub- 
ject which employs his pen, ovght to render his rela- 
tion more credible ; or if the quality of an author can 
add any weight to his productions, this will not fail of 
being eſteemed as well as believed. To {peak the truth 
plainly, there is not perhaps in our own, or in any other 
language within ſo narrow a compaſs, fo full, fo per- 
ſpicuous, and ſo ſpirited a relation of a tranſaction, 
glorious as this was, extant in any Hiſtory. Indeed, 
what wonder, if the defeat of the Spaniards be as finely 


painted by the pen, as it was gallautly atchicved by 


the ſword, of Sir Francis Drake! 

[IX] There was no taking the town.) Before this 
expedition, all difficulties, however great, were ſcen 
to bead before the fortune of Sir Francis Drake, But 
whether it was the ſtrange divifion of command, tor 
there were two Generals in Chef declared, and a third 
who expected to command them, though without 4 
commiſſion ; whether they were deceived in the fur- 
n:ſhing the fleet, which would not have been the caſe 
it the ſole management had been committed to dir 
Francis Drake; or whether their hopes failed them ia 
Portugal; fo it was, that, with reſpect to the great 
end of their expedition, they miſcarried; and, as they 

carried 


(29) 
Eliz, 
Stow 


P. 75 
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continuing, and it being evident that nothing galled the enemy ſo much as the loſſes they 
met with in the Indies, a propoſition was made to the Queen by Sir John Hawkins and 
Sir Francis Drake, the moſt experienced ſeamen in her kingdom, for undertaking a more 
effect ual expedition into thoſe parts than had hitherto been made through the whole courſe 
of that war ; and, at the ſame time, they offered to be at a great part.of the expence them- 

ſelves, and to engage their friends to bear a confiderable proportion of the reit c The (4 ga. Am 
Queen readily gave ear to this motion, and furniſhed, on her part, a ſtout ſquadron of 1 
men of war, on board one of which, The Garland, Sir John Hawkins embarked. Their for's NH 
whole force conſiſted of twenty ſeven ſhips and barks, and on board them were about two 4% P. 152» 
thouſand five hundred men. Of all the enterprizes, throughout the war, there was none Halchyt, Vol. 
of which ſo great hope was conceived as of this, and yet none ſucceeded worſe. Purchas a Pil- 
fleet was detained, for ſome time after it was ready, on the Engliſh coaſt, by the arts of 


* 


The III. p. 583. 

grims, Vol. IV. 

the Spaniards, who, having intelligence of its ſtrength, and of the ends for which it was I; 503 

intended, they conceived, that the only means whereby it might be diſappointed was by p. $97. 

procuring ſome delay; in order to which they gave out, that they were ready themſelves 

to invade England; and, to render this the more probable, they actually ſent four galleys 

to make a deſcent on Cornwall (d). By theſe ſteps they carried their point; for, the © © me 

Queen and the nation being alarmed, it was by no means held proper to ſend ſo great a IN” 

number of ſtout ſhips on ſo long a voyage at ſo critical a juncture. At laſt, this ſtorm 

blowing over, the fleet ſailed from Plymouth on the twenty-eighth of Auguſt, in order 

to execute their grand deſign of burning Nombre de Dios, marching thence by land to 

Panama, and there ſeizing the treaſure which they knew was arrived from Peru. A few 

days before their departure, the Queen ſent them advice, that the plate fleet was ſafely 

arrived in Spain, excepting only one galleon, which, having loſt a maſt, had been obliged 

to return to Porto Rico. The taking of this veſſel ſhe recommended to them as a thing 

very praCticable, and which could prove no great hindrance to their other affair. When 

they were at ſea the Generals differed, as is uſual in conjunct expeditions. Sir John Haw- 

kins was for executing immediately what the Queen had commanded, whereas Sir Francis 

Drake inclined to go firſt to the Canaries, being preſſed thereto by Sir 1 homas Baſker- 

ville, in which he prevailed ; but the attempt they made was unſucceſsful, and then they 

ſailed for Dominica, where they ſpent too much time in refreſhing themſelves, and ſetting 

up their pinnaces. In the mean time the Spaniards had ſent five ſtout frigates to bring 

away the galleon from Porto Rico, having exact intelligence of the intention of the Eng- 

liſh Admirals to attempt that place. On the thirtieth of October Sir John Hawkins 

weighed from Dominica, and, in the evening of the fame day, The Francis, a bark of 

about thirty five tons, and the ſternmoſt of Sir John's ſhips, fell in with the five ſail of 

Spanith frigates before- mentioned, and was taken; the conſequences of which being fore- 

ſeen by Sir John, it threw him into a fir of ſickneſs, of which, or rather of a broken 19 

heart, he died on the twelfth of November, 1593 (e). At this time they were before (-) Sir wm. * 

Porto Rico, and the very ſame evening Sir John Hawkins died. While the great officers 1 | 

were at ſupper together, a cannon ſhot from the fort picrced the cabin, killed Sir Nicho- Ms. Remarks oY 

las Clifford, wounded Captain Stratford, and mortally wounded Mr. Brute Browne, ſtrik- * Haut 

ing the ſtool from under Sir Francis Drake, who was drinking, without doing him any 9 

hurt at all. The next day, November 13th, 1595, the General, purſuant to the reſo- f 

lution of a Council of War, made a deſperate attack on the ſhipping in the harbour of 

Porto Rico, which was attended with great lols to the Spaniards, yet with very little ad- | 

vantage to the Engliſh, who meeting with a more reſolute reſiſtance, and much better for- | 

tifications, than they expected, were obliged to ſheer off. Ihe Admiral then ſteered for 

the main, where he took the town of Rio de la Hacha, which he burnt to the ground, 

a church, and a fingle houſe belonging to a Lady, only excepted. After this he de- 

ſtroyed ſome other villages, and then proceeded to Santa Martha, which he likewiſe 

burned. The like fate had the famous town of Nombre de Dios, the Spaniards refuſing to 


— 


(+ amd Ann. 
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Stowe's Anm. 
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(30) Monſon's 


Naval I racts, 
p. 174. 


carried Don Antonio out with ſtrong hopes of leaving 
him a King, ſo, when they brought him home, he 
left all his hopes behind (2g). In moſt of our Hiſto- 
ries many sſperſions are thrown upon Sir Francis 
Drake, and Sir William Monſon very impartially pro- 
feſſes, that he cannot excuſe his breaking his promiſe 
to Sir John Norris, though he alloss the thing was 
in,practicable, Now, though the breaking a promiſe 
be a bad thing, one might be tempted to think, that not 
being able to keep it is a pretty tolerable excuſe. The 
Queen and her Council underſtood it fo, for Sir Fran- 
cis alledged, and it could not be denied, that the very 
time they ſpent at the Groyne, the Spaniards employed 
in fortifying Liſbon, which was the reaſon he oppoſed 
that meaſure (30). He ſhewed, that whatever was 
done there or eliewhere, for the credit of the nation, 


was performed ſolely by the fleet and by his orders, in 
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conſequence of which a large fleet, laden with naval 
ſtores from the Hane Towns, was taken, and a great 
quantity of ammunitiou and artilkiy, He farther 
ſhewed, that, had it not been for the fleet, the army 
mult have been ſtarved: and-that, if they had ſtayed 
any longer, neither ſleet nor army could have returned 
home; all which dittrefies arouſe from their not going 
about their principal buſineſs at firſt, which was what 
he adviſed ; but, when he found he could not prevail 
upon ſome men to manage their own attairs right, he 
contenied himſelf with managing, as well as he could, 
thoſe that were immediately within his own province, 
and, with reſpect to theſe, even the cenſurers of this 
expedition admit, that nobody could have managed 
them better. Happy for Sir Francis Drake, it, upon 


his receiving this urſt check at play, he had withdrawn 
his take, 


ranſom 


* 
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(Y Tn the mar- 
gin of Stowe's 
Annals he is 
ſaid to have died 
at fifty · five; 
but, from allthe 
patlages iu that 
account of him, 
he appears to 
have been no 
older than we 
have reported 
kim. 


(31) It was upon 
this plan tliey 
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the Queen, and, 
no doubt, had 
good intelli- 
gence. 
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ranſom any of theſe places, and the booty taken in them being very inconſiderable. On 
the twenty -· ninth of December, Sir Thomas Baskerville marched, with ſeven hundred and 
fifty men, towards Panama, but returned on the ſecond of January, finding the defign of 


reducing that place to he wholly impracticable, 


This diſappointment made ſuch an im- 


preſſion on the Admiral's mind, that it threw him into a lingering fever, attended with 
a flux, of which he died on the twenty-eighth of the fame month, about four in the 
morning ; though Sir William Monſon hints, that there were great doubts whether it was 
barely his ſickneſs that killed him [L]). Such was the end of this great man, when he had 
lived fifty-five years (f), according to ſome, but according to our computation fifty-one 
(2); but his memory will ſurvive as long as that world laſts which he firſt ſurrounded, 
His death was generally lamented by the whole nation, but more eſpecially by his coun- 
try-men, who had great reaſons to love him from the circumſtances of his private life, as (/) wits 


well as to eſteem him in his public character. 


He was elected Burgeſs for the town of 


Boſſiney, alias Tintagal, in the county of Cornwall, in the Parliament held the twenty- 
ſeventh of Queen Elizabeth, and for the town of Plymouth in Devonſhire, in the thirty- 


fifth of the ſame reign (9). 


It is indeed true, that he died without iſſue, but not that he 
lived and died a Bachelor, as ſeveral authors have written (i); 


widow, Elizabeth (4), daughter and ſole heireſs of Sir George Sydenham, of Combe- 
Sydenham, in the county of Devon, Knight, who afterwards married William Courteney, 
Eſq. of Powderham-Caftle in the ſame county. It was not the cuſtom of thoſe times to 


[IL Whether it was barely his fickneſs that killed 
him.) In the text we have ſtated the facts according 
to the lights given us, and from the authorities of the 
beſt writers in thoſe times. We will in this note endea- 
vour to clear up ſome paſſages that might otherwiſe 
ſeem obſcure, and by doing this we ſhall, in ſome 
meaſure, enable the reader to form a juſt notion as to 
Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins 
were, without doubt, two of the molt experienced 
officers, that thoſe ſtirring times, and that glorious 
reign, had bred, Each of them had his ol for 


undertaking” that expedition, and both of them acted 


from motives of honour. They knew well the ſituation 
of the countries which were to be the ſcene of their 
actions, and the plan they laid was equally worthy of 
the great experience they had, and the high reputation 
raiſed thereby. In few words, their aim was to plun- 
der and deſtroy Nombre de Dios, to force a paſſage 
through the Iſthmus, and then to make themſelves 
maſters of Panama; which done, they were to act as 
circumſtances ſhould dire& (31). The preparations 
made for their voyage, chiefly at the expence of the 
General, were ſuch as could nor be concealed. The 
Spaniards, being apprized of theſe, alarmed England, 
and thereby gained time to ſend advice into America, 
When, after many months delay, the Queen allowed 
them to proceed, ſhe charged him with another pro- 
ject, which was attacking Porto Rico, where, accord- 
ing to her information (and it was true), the whole car- 
go of a rich galleon was depoſited (32). When they 
were at ſea, Sir Thomas Baſkerville ſtarted a third 
project, which was reducing one of the Canary Iſlands, 
to which Sir Francis Drake aſſented, as believing, that, 
whatever became of their expedition, the conqueſt of 
that iſland would be of very great importance to the 
vation (33). Their miſcarriage in that was many 
ways detrimental, but chiefly through this which they 
did not foreſee, that it gave time for the Court of Spain 
to ſend five frigates, with nine hundred regular troops 
on board to St. John de Porto Rico, Of this they had no 
ſuſpicion, aud therefore they ſpent more time than they 
needed to have done before they went thither, and, the 
bark Francis being taken in their paſſage, Sir John 
Hawkias truly forclaw what afterwards happened, 
that the Spaniards, by the help of the reinforcement 
that ſquadron carried, would be too ſtrong for them. 
The ſad accident of his death, and of two principal 
Commanders deſperately wounded the ſame evening, 
«damped the ſpirits of the ſoldiers and ſeamen exceed- 
i General Drake himſelf, when he took his 
leave of Mr. Brown in order to go to the attack, could 
not help ſaying, Brute, Brute, (that was his Chriſtian 
name) how heartily could I lament thy fate, but that I 
dare not let my ſpirits fink now (34). The ſeveral en- 
terprizes that tullowed, were to gratify other mens 
projects; bat at laſt Sir Francis Drake returned to his 
tirſt deſign, and made an attempt upon the Iſthmus ; 
but the Spaniards were too well provided, fo that he 


3 


plainly ſaw things went not with him as in former 
days, The whole of this expedition was a ſeries of 
misfortunes, in which Providence made uſe of their 
own counſels to deſtroy them. If they had gone at 
firſt to Porto Rico, they had done the Queen's buſineſs 
and their own, If, when they had intelligence of the 
Spaniſh ſuccours being landed there, they had pro- 
ceeded directly to the Iſthmus, in order to have exe- 
cuted their defigns againſt Panama, before their forces 
had been weakened by that deſpetate attack, they 
might poſſibly have accompliſhed their firſt intention; 
but graſping too many things ſpoiled all. A very 
ſtrong ſenſe of this threw Sir Francis Drake into a 
melancholy, which occaſioned a bloody flux, the natural 
diſeaſe of the country, that brought him to his end (35). 
His body, according to the cuſtom of the ſea, was 
ſunk very near the place where he firſt laid the foun- 
dation of his fame and fortune. This appears to be 
a plain and probable relation of the end of this great 
man. If the reader has a mind to ſee it ſet in a ſtronger 
light, Mr. Fuller ſhall afford him that ſatüis faction, 
which will be heightened by knowing that. he wrote 
from the mouth of Henry Drake, Eſq. who accom- 
panied his couſin in that unfortunate expedition (36). 
Now began the diſcontent of Sir Francis to feed upon 
him. He conceived that expectation, a mercileſs 
© uſurer, computing each day ſince his departure, ex- 
© ated an intereſt and return of honour and prolig 
« proportionable to his great preparations, and tranſ- 
* cending his former atchievements. He ſaw that all 
* the good which he had done in this voyage conſiſted 
in the evil he had done to the Spaniards afar off, 
* whereof he could preſent but ſmall viſible fruits in 
* England, Theſe apprehenſions- accompanying, if 
not cauſing, the diſeaſe of the flux, wrought his ſud- 
den death; and ſickneſs did not ſo much untie his 
clothes as ſorrow did rend at once the robe of his 
mortality aſunder. He lived by the ſea, died on it, and 
© was buried in it. Thus an extempore performance, 
© ſcarce heard to be begun before we hear it is ended, 
comes off with better applauſe, or miſcarries with lets 
* diſgrace, than a mag ſtudied and openly premedi- 
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tated action. Beſides, we ſee how great ſpirits 
having mounted up to the higheſt pitch of perfor- 
mance, afterwards ſtrain and break their credits in 
ſtriving to go beyond it, Laſtly, God oftentimes 
leaves the brighteſt men in an eclipſe, to ſhew, that 
they do but borrow their luſtre from his reflection. 
We will not juſtify all the actions of any man, though 
of a tamer 'ofefiion than a ſea Captain, in whom 
civility is 4 counted preciſeneſs. For the main, 
we ſay, that this our Captain was a religious man 
towards God, and his houſes, generally ſpeaking, 
churches, where he came chaſte in his life, juſt in his 
dealings, true of his word, and merciful to thoſe that 
ao under him, hating nothing ſo much as idle- 
NClss | 
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ſet up cenotaphs, at leaſt for private perſons, otherwiſe one might have expected ſome 
monument ſhould have been erected to the memory of Sir Francis Drake, Indeed it was 
needleſs :* for, his picture was common, not only here, but in all parts of Europe, inſo— 
much that a diſturbance was occaſioned at Rome by the imprudence of a famous Painter, 
who cauſed the head (/) of Sir Francis Drake to be hung up, in a public place, next to 
that of his Catholic Majeſty. Hitherto we have ſpoken of his public actions: let us now, 
as we have ample and excellent materials, diſcourſe ſomewhat of his perſon and character, 
He was low of ſtature, but well ſet, had a broad open cheſt, a very round head, his hair 
of a fine brown, his beard full and comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair complexion, 
with a freſh, chearful, and very engaging countenance (m). As Navigation had been his 
whole ſtudy, ſo he underſtood it thoroughly, and was a perfect maſter in every branch, 
eſpecially in Aſtronomy, and in the application thereof to the Nautic Art, As all men 
have enemies, and all eminent men abundance of them, we need not wonder that Sir 
Francis Drake, who performed ſo many great things, ſhould have as much ill ſpoken of 
him as of any man of the age in which he lived. "Thoſe who diſliked him alledged, that 
he was a man of low birth, haughty in his temper, oſtegtatious, ſelf-ſufticient, an immo— 
derate ſpeaker, and, though indiſputably a good Seaman, no great General; in proof of 
which they took notice of his neglecting to furniſh his fleet thoroughly in 1385 his not 
keeping either St. Domingo or Carthagena, after he had taken them; the ſlender provi- 
fion he made in his expedition to Portugal ; his breaking his word to Sir John Norris, 
and the errors he committed in his laſt undertaking (7). In excuſe of theſe it is ſaid, that 
the glory of what he did might very well remove the imputation of his mean deſcent ; 
what was thought haughtineſs in him might be no more than a juſt concern for the ſup- 
port of his authority: his diſplay of his great ſervices, a thing incident to his profeſſion ; 
and his love of ſpeaking qualified by his wiſdom and eloquence, which hindered him 
from ever dropping a weak or an ungraceful expreſſion, In equipping his fleet, he was 
not ſo much in fault as thoſe whom he truſted : ſickneſs hindered his keeping the places 
he took in the Weſt-Indies ; his counſels were continually croſſed by the land- officers in 


his voyage to Portugal; and, as to his laſt attempt, the Spaniards were certainly well ç cam. Ann. 


acquainted with his deſign, at leaſt as ſoon as he left England, if not before. His voyage 


round the world, however, remains an inconteſtible proof of his courage, capacity, pa- compatied, p.18. 


tience, quick-fightedneſs, and public ſpirit ; ſince therein he did every thing that could 


be expected from a man who preferred the honour and profit of his country to his own Tracts, p. 399. 


reputation or private gain (o) (M]. It was the felicity of our Admiral to live under the 


LI] To his own reputation or private gain.] The 
materials that I have collected from feveral writers in 
that age, and which are to be digeſted iuto this note, 
will, I hope, ſufficiently juſtify what is advanced in 
the text, and ſhew, that it Sir Francis Drake amaſſed 
a large fortune to himſelf, by continually expoſing 
himſelf to labours and perils which hardly any other 
man would have undergone, for the ſake even of the 
greateſt expectations, he was far from being governed 
by a narrow and private ſpirit. On the contrary, his 
notions were tree and noble, and the nation ſtands in- 
debted to his memory tor advantages infinitely greater 
than are commonly imagined. 

I. He was the great author of our navigation to the 
Weſt-Indies ; for, though he was not the firſt that went 
thither, yet, after the ſevere check that Sir John Haw- 

ins met with when Drake commanded the Judith, 
our ſeamen were much diſcouraged, and, in all proba» 
bility, would ſcarcely have adventured upon any expe- 
ditions of that fort in halte, if he had not encouraged 
them by his two proſperous voyages. In theſe he acted 
with extraordinary caution, and was remarkably care- 
tul of the health and ſatety of his ſeamen, that he 
might beget in them not only a confidence in himſelt, 


but a thorough contempt of thoſe vulgar fears, which 
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repreſented voyages into that part of the world as fo 
difficult and dangerous in many ſeſpects, beſides that 
of talling into the hands of the Spaniards (37). In this 
he ſucceeded ſo well, that, in the ſpace of a very tew 
years, many ſmall veſſels, moſt of them commanded 
by perſ.ns bred under him, followed that courſe, and, 
partly by trading, parily by privateering, brought 
great wealth into the nation, and accuſtomed the Eng- 
liſh matiners to traverſe ſeas and viſit ports, to which, 
but tor his vigilance and good fortune, they had re- 
mained much longer ſtravgers (38). On this account, 
theretoie, he may be conſidered, very juſtly, as the 
author of all our ſucceſs in thoſe parts: for, though ſe- 
veral famous ſcamen engaged afterwards in expedi- 
tions of the like nature, and began to think of making 

Vol. V. 


reign 


ſettlements alſo in thoſe remote parts, yet it was but in 
conſequence of the lights he gave them, and from that 
ſpirit of emulation which was raiſed by the extenſive 
reputation he had acquired. 

II. He was alſo the firſt that ſhewed bis own nation, 
what, till then, no other nation had ever attempted, 
that it was practicable with a very ſmall force to act 
againſt the Spaniards, both by ſea and land, as this na- 
tion have acknowledged, and attribute to him all the 
troubles they afterwards met with from the French and 
Dutch, as well as from the Engliſh (39). In his expe- 
dition of 1572, he had but two ſhips, it they might be 
ſo called, one of ſeventy tons, commanded by himſelf, 
the other of twenty-five tons, commanded by his bro- 
ther John, and his whole force conſiſted but of ſeventy- 
three men and boys. Yet after he was diſcovered, and 
known to be upon the coaſt, and to have committed 
hoſtilities, he had the courage to reſolve upon remain- 
ing there, and to do his buſineſs with pinnaces, finding 
his ſhips too large, and therefore intending to deſtroy 
one, and convert the other into a ſtore-ſhip: but know- 


ing that his ſeamen would never conſent to this, thu? 
the ſhips were his own and the beſt part of his eſtate, 


he prevailed upon the carpenter of the leſſer to bore 
holes in the bottom of her in the night, without fo 
much as communicating the defign to his own brocher 
who commanded ber. This happy temerity was fol- 
lowed by as much ſucceſs as he could wiſh, fince he 
kept the Bay of Mexico for many months in a manner 
blocked up, and his fertility in inventing expedients to 
anſwer all purpoſes, and to provide againſt all dangers, 
excited that amazlug ſpirit amongſt the ſeamen of his 
time, that is ſcarcely credible in ours (40); a ipirit 
that rendered them ſo famous, as to occation their 
being ſought after and employed by all nations, but 
more eſpecially the French and Dutch ; as might be 
ſhewn from numerous intlar.ces, i 
III. His genius was far from being confined to 
ſmall undertakings, though neceſſity compelled its firit 
appearance in ſuch ; for, when he undertook his voyage 
4 X | round 
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DRAKE (Sir Fraxcis.) 


reign of a Princeſs who never failed to diſtinguiſh merit, or to beſtow her favours where 
ſhe ſaw deſert, Sir Francis Drake was always her favourite, and the gave a very luck 

proof of it in reſpect to a quarrel he had with his countryman Sir Bernard Drake, whoſe 
arms Sir Francis had aſſumed, which ſo provoked the other, who was a ſeaman likewiſe, 


that he gave him a box on the ear. The Queen took up the quarrel, and gave Sir Francis 


a new coat, which is thus blazoned : Sable a feſs wavy between two polenſlars argent, and, 
for his creſt, a ſhip on a globe under ruff, held by a cable, with a hand out of the clouds, 
over it this motto, Auxilio divino, underneath, Sic parvis magna, in the rigging whereof 
is hung up by the heels a wivern, gules, which was the arms of Sir Bernard Drake (p). 
Her Majeſty's kindneſs, however, did not extend beyond the grave ; for, ſhe ſuffered his 
brother 'T homas Drake, whom he made his heir, to be proſecuted for a pretended debt 
to the Crown, which much diminiſhed the advantages he would otherwiſe have reaped 
from his brother's ſucceſſion (). This brother of his accompanied him in his laſt expe- 
dition, as his brother John and his brother Joſeph had done in his firſt voyages to the 
Weſt-Indies, where they both died; and both Thomas and John left children behind 
them, whereas Sir Francis, and nine of his other brethren, died without (r). As for the 
land eſtate which he had purchaſed, and which was very confiderable (for, though, on 


proper occaſions, he was extremely generous, yet he was alſo a great economiſt), it came 


to his nephew and godſon Francis Drake, fon to his brother Thomas (s), who, by letters 
patent, dated Auguſt 2d, 1622, in the twentieth year of the reign of King James the 
Firſt, was created a Baronet (), and, in the beginning of the next reign, was returned 
one of the Knights of the Shire for the county of Devon (7). He was twice married, 
firſt to Jane, daughter of Sir Amias Fampfvlde, of Poltimore, in the ſame county, 
Knight, by whom he had a daughter that died an infant; and, ſecondly, to Joan, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Strode, of Newman, Knight, by whon he had four ſons (w). The 
eldeſt, Sir Francis Drake, Baronet, married Dorothy, the daughter of Mr, Pyn, but dy- 
ing without iſſue, the title devolved upon his nephew by his ſecond brother Thomas, 
who became thereby Sir Francis Drake, Baronet, who frequently repreſented the town 
of "Taviſtock in Parliament (x). He was thrice married, but had no iflue, but by his laſt 
wife, who was the daughter of Sir Henry Pollexten, Knight, Lord Chic'-Juſtice of the 
Common-Pleas, his fon and ſucceſſor by her was Sir Francis- Henry Drake, Baronet, 
who died January 26th, 1740, leaving iſſue by his wife, the ſiſter of Sir William Heath- 
cote, Baronet, three ſons and two daughters ()). The eldeſt of theſe, Sir Francis Henry 
Drake, Baronet, was, in 1750, the repreſentative of this family, and member of 
Parliament for Beeralſton, in the county of Devon, and had in his pofleſſion a Bible, 
with an inſcription indented on the edges, ſignifying, that it made the tour of the 


round the world, he not only framed the ſcheme in his 
own head, but kept it entirely within his own breaſt, 
bringing it out only by parts, as the execution re- 
quied, and propoſing nothing to be effected till he 
had made the neceſſary proviſions for effecting it, tho' 
without any communication, by which be drew his 
pom firſt into the South-Seas, thence to the Eaſt- 

adies, and home by a route new to him and them, 


which he had never accompliſhed if his intentions had. 


been foreſeen from the beginniog (41). In 1585, he 
executed a great undertaking with a conſiderable force, 
having, under him, Captain Frobiſher, and other able 
ſeamen, with like conduct and courage, and with 
dreadfal deſtruction to the enemy; ſo that there is very 
little reaton-to regret Sir Philip Sidney's not going that 


voyage with him; nor will any wiſe man believe impli-- 


ciily, on the credit of Sir Fulk Grevil, that Sir Francis 
Drake was leſs capable of performing any ſervice in 
America than that excellent perſon (42), or that he 
left him behind from a jealouſy of his ſuperior abili- 
ties. | | 

IV. We are «fſured by Camden (43) and other wri- 
ters, that Sir Francis Drake firſt brought tobacco into 
England, whence a certain writer molt unaccountably 
to:k it in his head to conclude his life of Sir Francis 
Drake with a violent invective againſt that plant, 
and an outragecus abuſe upon all who take it (44). 
But men of milder tempers and clearer judgements will 
acknowledge, that Sir Francis was in this a very great 
benetactor to his country, ſince it will not be eaſy 10 
name any one commodity, through which ſuch vaſt 
advantayes have accrued to this nation. It is true, that 
Sir Walter Ralegh is commonly entitled to this honour, 
but then it is grounded upon his brinying it into uſe 
by his own practice and example. Yet, in both cf 
theſe truly great men, the good done to their country 
was but ace dental; for, we cannot ſuppoſe that either 
of them could foreſee what prodigious wealth the 
cultivation of tobacco would bring into Great Britain; 


” * af Hoy r 
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and yet this ought not to leſſen, in the leaſt, our gra- 
titude or veneration towards their memories. 

V. The laſt thing I have to ſay, and I ſay it upon 
the credit of Mr. Camden, is, that he was the author 
of our trade to the Eaſt- Indies; for, as that learned 
writer informs us, the books, papers, and charts, that 
were found in the Eaft-India ſhip, which he took in his 
return from his expedition to the coaſts of Spain in 
1537, gave thoſe lights which encouraged the under- 
taking a trade to thoſe parts, and produced an appli- 
cation to the Queen, for eſtabliſhing our firſt Eait-I..cia 
Company (45). Theſe are facts that are certainly 
worth the knowing, remembering, and cov lidering, that 
we may do proper juliice to the character of this illu— 
{trious perſon, who, as trom low and mean beginnings, 
he raiſed himſelf to move in a ſuperior orb; ſo, by his 
example, he encouraged and raiſed thoſe Engliſh fleets 
that have ſince viven law in the ſeas, which he viſited 
with barks fo ſmall, that they weuld now be ſcarcely 
thought capable of ſuch a voyage. Leteus concluce 
with a circumitance, which, though not of ſo public, 
is yet, not altogether of a private nature, and deſerves 
to be remembered to the hunour of this worthy perion, 
and of Sir John Hawkins, who, in 1588, adviſed the 
eſtabliſhment of the cheſt at Chatham, for the reliet 
of ſeamen wounded in their country's ſervice (46). 
They were, indeed, both remarkable tor bearing in mind 
that they had [cen (47) once ſeamen the ſelves as 
long as they lic; and, though they were very thi 
in maintaining diſcipline, yet they weie ſo well obey«d 
from a principle of affection, that inſtances of ſeve- 
rity were things to which they were very icidom 
cunſtrained, 


C. 


* „* [Dr. Johnſon, in his Life of Drake, written 
originally in the Gentleman's Magazine, but fjac? 
printed ju the firſt volume of Davies's Collection ot 
Miſcellaneous and Fugitive Pieces, aſſerts, wiahout 
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world with Sir Francis Drake (3). There are many other relicks preſerved in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, in memory of this famous perſon ; ſuch as the ſtaff made out of his 
ſhip before it was broken up, in that of Mr. Thoreſby at Leeds (4); and there is hardly 
any collection of Engliſh money, in which there are not pieces of Queen Elizabeth's 
coin, ſuppoſed to be marked with a Drake, in honour of Sir Francis's voyage round the 
world, in the twenty-ſecond year of her reign. I ſay, ſuppoſed, becauſe ſome curious 
perſons ſuggeſt, that this bird upon her coin is not a Drake but a Dove, and conſider this 
tradition as a vulgar error (5). It may be ſo indeed, for any thing we know with certain- 
ty; as, on the other hand, it may not be ſo, for any thing that has been ſaid to the con- 
trary. Two things, however, are certain; one, that there are a variety of marks upon 
the coin of that Qu-en, and the other, that they were ſometimes placed in commemora- 
tion of remarkable events; as, for inſtance, the Belgic Lion very fairly impreſſed upon the 
Queen's breaſt, at the time when ſhe took the United Provinces under her royal pro- 
tection (c). It is, therefore, far from being impoſſible, and perhaps it is not carrying the 
thing too far, to ſay, that it is not altogether improbable, there may be ſome truth in 
this vulgar notion; for, that nothing of this is recorded, in the hiſtories of this reign, is no 
conſiderable objection, ſince we are ſatisfied, that many things of a like nature, the truth 
of which cannot be diſputed, were nevertheleſs omitted, partly from the abundance of 
more weighty materials, and partly from the want of attention in our Hiſtorians to things 
of this nature, which would have left us in the dark as to many curious particulars, 
if their negligence had not excited a ſtrong ſpirit of enquiry in the learned lovers of Engliſh 
Hiſtory, who have lived in ſucceeding times, and whoſe induſtry has been repaid by a 
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variety of uſeful as well as entertaining diſcoveries. 


heſitation, that our great navigator was the ſon of a 
clergyman. In this the doctor implicitly followed 
Camden; but our ingenious predeceſſor, who had, 
taken uncommon pains upon the ſubject, was probably 
well founded in his opinion, that Drake's father was 
only an honeſt ſailor. Concerning young Drake's 
early diligence and fidelity, by which he fo far ob- 
tained the tavou! of his maſter as to be left heir to 
his little veſſel, Dr Johnſon remarks, chat it is “a 
©« circumſtance tha: deſerves to be remembered, not 
© only as it may illuilrate the private character of this 
© brave mar, but as it may hiut, to allthoſe who may 
4 hereafter propoſe his conduct for their imitation, 
© that virtue is che ſureſt foundation both of reputation 
% and fortune, and that the firſt ſtep to greatneſs is 
* to be honeſt, I' it were not.“ proceeds the doctor, 
% :mproper to dwell longer on an incident at the firſt 
« view ſo inconfiderable, it might be added, that it 
& deſerve: the reflection of thoſe, who, when they are 
© engaged in affairs not adequate to their abilities, 
« paſs them «ver with a contemptuous negleR, and, 
while they amuſe themſelves with chimerical 
ſchemes and plans of (future undertakings, ſuffer 
every opportunity of private advantage to ſlip away 
as unworthy their regard. They may learn, from 
the example of Drake, that diligence in employ- 
ments of leſs conſequence is the moſt ſucceſsful in- 
troc uction to greater enterprizes (48).“ 
In one of Drake's adventures, during the expe- 
dition of 1572, he was the firſt perſon that leaped 
upon the ſhore; concerning which event Dr. Johnſon 
has made the flowing ingenious and judicious re- 
flectious. To leap upon the enemy's coaſt in ſight 
of a ſuperior force, only to ſhow how little they 
were feared, was an att that would in theſe times 
meet wich little applauſe 3 nor can the general be 
* ſeriouſly commended, or rationally vindicated, who 
© expoſes his perſon to deſtrvQtion, and, by conſe- 
quence his expedition to miſcartiage, only for the 
«© pieafure of an idle inſult, an inſignificant bravado, 
All that can te urged in his delence is, that perhaps 
it might contribute to heighten the eſteem of his 
tollowers, as ſew men, eſpecially of that claſs, 
are philoſophical enough to fate the exact limits of 
prudence and bravery, or not to be dazzled with 
an intrepidity, how improperly ſoever exerted. It 
&© may be added, that perhaps the Spaniards, whoſe 
notions of courage are ſufficiently romantic, might 
look upon hin as a more formidable enemy, and 
yield more eaſily to a hero of whoſe fortitude they 
had ſo high an idea (49).” 

We arc tempted to inſert Dr. Johnſon's remarks 
concerning ſome favage wives, diſcovered by Drake, 


cc 
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who were quite naked, but who ornamented them- 
ſelved with paint of ſeveral kinds, delincating gene- 
rally the figures of the Sun and Moon, in honoir of 
their Deities, © It is obſervable,” ſays the doctor, 
* that moſt nations, amongſt whom the uſe of eloathes 
« is unknown, paint their bodies, Such was the 


« practice of the fir inhabitants of our own country. 


„ From this cuſtom did our earlieſt enemies, the 
„ Pits, owe their denomination. As it is not pro- 
© bable that caprice and fancy ſhould be uniform, 
© there - mult be, doubtleſs, ſome reaſon for a practice 
& fo general and prevailing in diſtant parts of the 
world, which have no communication with each 
© other. The original end of painting their bodies 
„ was, probably, to exclude the cold; an end which, 
„ if we believe ſome relations, is ſo effectually pro- 
« duced by it, that the men thus painted never ſhiver 
«© at the moſt piercing blaſts, But doubtleſs any peo- 
ple fo hardened by continual ſeverities would, even 
&« without paint, be leſs ſenſible of the cold than 
& the civilized inhabitants of the ſame climate. 
«© However, this practice may contribute, in ſome 
„% degree, to defend them from the injuries of win- 
6 ter, and, in thoſe climates where little evaporates by 
© the pores, may be uſed with no great inconve- 
© nience ; but in hot countries, where perſpiration in 
«© greater degree is neceſſary, the natives only uſe 
© unction to preſerve them from the other extreme of 
& weather. So well do either reaſon or experience 
« ſupply the place of ſcience in ſavage countries (50).” 

Dr. Johnſon is unwilling to believe that the ill 
ſucceſs of Sir Francis Drake's laſt voyage haſtened 
his death ** Upon what,” ſays he, “ this conjecture 
is grounded, does not appear, and we may be 
% allowed to hope, for the honour of ſo great a man, 
© that it is without foundation, and that he, whom no 
« ſeries of ſucceſs could ever betray to vanity or 
„ negligence, could have ſupported a change of 
„ fortune without impatience or dejection (51).” 


Notwithſtanding the apparent juſtice, as well as can- (Sr) Ibid. p. 234. 


dour, of this remark, we are afraid that it is not well 
founded. From the circumſtances, related in note [LI, 
there is too much reaſon to apprehend that the chagrin 


of Drake's mind contributed to the acceleration of (52) Granger's 
Biographical 


his deceaſe (52). 

There are many prints of Sir Francis Drake, but 
the moſt authentic one is that which is given in the 
firſt edition of Harris's Voyages. It was engraved 
from an original picture in the poſſeſſion of Sir Philip 
Sydenham, Bart. repreſentative in Parliament for the 
County of Somerſet. It deſcended to Sir Philip from 
his anceſtor, Sir George Sydenham, whoſe only 
daughter Sir Francis Drake married. ] K. 
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D R AK E (ſamts) 


DRAKE (Jaws), a noted political writer and phyſician in the end of the XVIIch 
and beginning of the XVIIIch century, was born at Cambridge in the year 1667, and, 
by the care of an indulgent father, had a very liberal education. In 1684, he was ad- 
mitted into the univerſity wherein he was born; and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf not only 
in his college, but alſo in public, by his quickneſs and ingenuity. Some time before the 
Revolution, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, after having performed his exerciſes 
with very great applauſe ; and in proceſs of time he commenced Maſter, with unuſual 
honours paid him by men of the brighteſt parts in the univerſity. He took a turn to 
London in the year 1693, where being ſoon made known, he was very much admired at 
all places frequented by ingenious men; and, having a particular genius to the ſtudy of 
Phyſic, was encouraged in the purſuit of it by Sir Thomas Millington, and the moſt 
eminent members of the College of Phyſicians. In 1696 he took the degree of Doctor in 
that Faculty (a), and was ſoon after Fellow of the Royal Society, as likewiſe of the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians. But, whether through his own inclination, or that the narrownels 
of his fortune ſtreightened him fo as not to let him appear in a proper equipage, he had 
been in London but a ſhort time before the Bookſellers laid hold of him: in whofe ſer- 
vice being liſted as an author, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee whatever he did paſs off very 
currently, and to meet with a favourable acceptance from the public. In 1697, he 
contributed very much to the publication of a pamphlet, entitled, © Commendatory 
« Verles upon the Author of Prince Arthur, and King Arthur ;” which was very well re- 
ceived. But the next book he publiſhed did not meet with the ſame favourable recep- 
tion: I mean,“ The Hiſtory of the laſt Parliament, begun at Weſtminſter the ioth day of 
« February, in the 12th year of King William, A. D. 1700.“ Lond. 1702, 8vo. For, 
the Houſe of Lords thinking it reflected too ſeverely on the memory of the late Kin 
William, they convened the author before them in May 1702 [A], and ordered him to 
be proſecuted by the Attorney-General, who brought him to a trial, in which he was 
acquitted the year following (5). In 1704, being diſguſted at his diſappointment of 
being made one of the Commiſſioners of the ſick and wounded as was promiſed him, 
and diſſatisfied at the rejecting of the Bill to prevent Occaſional Conformity, and the diſ- 
grace of ſome of his friends who were ſticklers for it, he wrote in concert with Mr. 
Poley, Member of Parliament for Ipſwich, The Memorial of the Church of England: 
* humbly offered to the Conſideration of all true Lovers of our Church and Conſtitution”. 
Lond. 1704, 8 vo. The Lord - Treaſurer Godolphin, and other great officers of the 
Crown in the Whig intereſt, therein ſeverely reflected upon, were ſo highly offended at 
the publication of it, that they repreſented it to Queen Anne as an inſult upon her 
Majeſty's honour, and an intimation that the Church was in danger under her adminiſ- 


tration. 


[4] They convened the author before them in May 


/ , whom that book was printed, to attend their houſe on 
1702,] Ibe paſſage that gave offence, was in the 


the Saturday following, But before that day came, 


preface, and ran thus.-* And, perhaps, there was a 
* third thing in proſpect, of deeper reach than all 
© theſe, which was, That ſhould it have pleaſed God, 
* for our fins, to have ſnatched from us the king on 
the ſudden, by chance of war, or other fatal accident, 
during the tumult of arms abroad, and the civil diſ- 
orders they had raiſed among us at home, and a 
numerous, corrupt, licentious party throughout the 
© nation, from which the Houſe of Commons was 
* ſometimes not free; they might entertain hopes, 
© from the advantage of being at the helm, and the 
© afliſtance of their rabble, to have put in practice 
© their own ſchemes, and, To have given us a new 
% model of government of their own projection,“ 
© and ſo to have procured to themſelves a laſting 


- © impunity, and to have mounted their own beaſt, 


© the rabble, and driven the ſober part of the nation, 
like cattle before them. That this is no conjecture 
© will readily appear to any conſidering perions, from 
* the ** Treatment her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 
© of Denmark, the Heireſs apparent to the Crown, 
© met with all along from them, and all their party.“ 
© They were not contented to ſhew her a conſtant ne- 
© plect and flight themſelves, but their whole party 
were inſtructed not only to treat her with diſreſpect, 
© but ſpight: They were buſy to traduce her with 
© falſe and ſcandalous aſperſions ; and fo far they car- 
« ried the affront, as to make her at one time almoſt 
« the common ſubject of the tittle-tattle of almoſt 
«« every coffee-houſe and drawing- room, * which 
© they promoted with as much zeal, application, and 
* venom, as if a bill of excluſion had then been on 
* the anvil, and theſe were the introductory ceremo- 
* nies. 

This paſſage being complained of, and read, in the 
Upper Houſe, the Lords ordered the bookſellers, for 

5 k . 


Dr. Drake having owned himſelf to be the author of 
the book in queſtion, he was on the gth of May ex- 
amined by the Lord- Keeper z who atked him, What 
© he had to ſay concerning the ſaid bock? And the 
book and the paragraph being ſhewed him, * He 
* owned he wrote the book, and that paragraph in 
particular; and thought he had juſt reaſon to writs 
Dit, he having heard her Highneſs talked of diſre- 
C ſpectfully in almoſt every coftee-houſe.” Then he 
withdrew, and, after ſome debate, was called in 
again; and the Lord-Keeper told him, The houſe 
was not ſatisfied with what he had ſaid, but thought 
he trifled; and required him to acquaint the Houſe 
© with the 1 of his writing that paragraph.” 
He anſwered, * He found it mentioned in divers 
* anonymous pamphlets publiſhed at that time, and 
* hoped, it was no hurt to anſwer thoſe painphlets, 
© and deſired time to recolle& what thoſe pamphlets 
© were;? and then withdrew. After ſome time he 
was Called in again, and aſked, * If he could charge 
any perſon or 1 in the kingdom, with the 

matters aſſerted by him in that paragraph f and, 
Whether he had heard any other perſon ſay, that 
they could charge any perſon whatſoever with the 
matters contained in that paragraph?“ To theſe queſ- 
tions he anſwered, * That he did not know of avy 
© ſuch perſon,” Being further aſked, * If he had any 
other grounds belides the pamphlet? And what thele 
« pamphlets were ”” He ſaid, he had no other 
grounds beſides theſe ſeveral pamphlets following, the 
two Legion Leiters; the Black Lift; the Jura Populi 
Anglicani ; and Toland's Reaſons for inviting over 
the Princeſs of Hanover, Laſtiy, being atkea, It 
* in any of theſe pamphlets there was auy thing ſaid 
* about Setting aſide the preſent Queen ?” he an- 
{wered, Ile did not remember there was.“ Then he 
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tration B]. Accordingly, her Majeſty took notice of it in her ſpeech to the enſuing (9 RA. o 9. 
Parliament, October 27, 1705 (c) [C], and was addrefſed by both Houſes [D] upon 


that occaſion (4). Moreover, the 6th of December was appointed, by the Houſe of 


Anne, by Boyer, 


as above, p. 2 30. 


Lords, to enquire into the danger of the Church: when, after a long debate, it was () Ibid. 


voted, T hat the Church was not in danger (e). 


The 14th of that month, the Com- 


mons concurred in the ſame reſolution; in conſequence of which, they beſought her 
Majeſty to puniſh the authors and ſpreaders of the * ſeditious and ſcandalous report” 


abovementioned. 
thor of the Memorial (J). 


Soon after, the Queen put out a Proclamation for diſcovering the au- 
Whereupon, the Printer being taken into cuſtody, and ex- 


(e) Idem, p.217, 
218. But 
twenty · ſix Lords 
proteſtedagainſt 
that reſolution. 
Ibid. 


amined before one of the Secretaries of State, pretended to make a diſcovery; but could (/) Ibid.p.220, 
do nothing more than fix it upon three of the members of the Houſe of Commons, 
namely, Mr. Poley, Mr. Ward, and Sir Humphrey Macworth; and related, that a wo- 
man iu a maſk, with another barefaced, brought him the manuſcript, and made a bar- 
gain with him to have two hundred and fifty printed copies; which he delivered to four 
3 ſent to him by the perſons concerned. But though the woman that came to the 

rinter without a maſk, and ſome of the porters, were found out, yet it was impoſſible to 
fix it with certainty upon any of the three Gentlemen abovementioned, or upon any other 


being withdrawn, the Lords took the aforeſaid para- 
graph into conſideration, and 1efolved and declared, 
I hat in the preface ot! a book intituled, The Hil- 
& tory of the lait Parliament, &c.“ * written by Dr. 
© Dr:ke, as he owned at the bir, there were ſeveral 
6 groundlefs, falſe, and ſcandalous expreſſions, tend- 
© ing to create jea.oufies in her Majeſty of her people, 
© and to cauſe great miſunderſtandings, fears, and 
* diſputes — the Queen's ſubjects, and to diſturb 
© the peace and quiet of the kingdom (1). 

[B] Aud an intimaticn that the Church was in dan - 
ger under her adminiftration.) The deſign of that 
book was not ſo much to ſhew the danger of the 
Church under The gevernment of the Queen, as under 
the then 2dminiſtration ; namely, that of the Lord- 
Treaſurer Godolphin, the Duke of Mariborough, 
and all thoſe who countenanced the whig or difſent- 
ing intereſt, and had been the occaſion of the miſcar- 
rying of the bill againſt Occaſional Conformity. And 
the publication of it, at that time was, with a view 
of influencing the election of the new parliament. 
Such was the real intention of that book. But, as 
moſt Miniſters of State are apt to repreſent affrofits 
avainſt themſelves as inſults upon their Maſters, or 
even as down-right trealon, it was ſo in the preſent 
caſe, That the reader may beſt judpe of the drift of 
that book, we ſhall give here the beginning of it ; with 
a few extrcts from the ſame. It begins in theſe 
words, © Thoſe that look no deeper than the ſurface 
of things are apt to conclude, without heſitation, 
that the Church of England is in a very flouriſhing 
condition; its dignites and preferments make avery 
© goodly ſhow, andthe patronage of the Queen ſeems 
to promiſe a continuance of proſperity. But, for 
all this fine complexion and fair weather, there 1s a 
He&tic Fever lerkitg in the very bowels of it; 
which, if not timely cured, will infect all the hu- 
mours, and at length deſtroy the very being of it, 
The nation has a long time abounded with Sectaries, 
who, in the preceding century, violently overturned 
both Church and State. The ſons of thoſe men 
yet remain, and inherit many of them the princi- 
ples of their fathers ; it would therefore be no very 
uncharitable ſuppoſition, without any other argu- 
ment, to imagine them heirs of their deſigns like- 
wiſe. —If, ſince the Church recovered its ancient 
laſtre and authority, they have been more ſilent, 
and, in appearance, more moderate, it 1s not that 
they are better tempered or affected, but that, ſub- 
mitting to the neceſſity of the times, they have diſ- 
ſembled their intentions better; yet ſome overt- 
attempts here, and the whole courſe of their pro- 
ceedings in Scotland during the two laſt reigns, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew us what treatment we might expect, if 
they had the power. The hiſtory of their carriage 
towards the church is public and recent, as likewiſe 
are the advances that have been made in their fa- 
vour, and the repulſes which the Church has met 
with. Every thing has paſt in Scotland to the de- 
fire of the Pre 
the Church and Monarchy of England, and the diſ- 
Vo. V. 
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perſon; 


© heriſon of its Conſtitution, and the immediate pre- 
« judice of its Sovereignty; but, on the contrary, 
nothing for the ſecurity of the Church here, —All 
attempts to ſettle it on a perpetual foundation have 
* bcen oppoſed, and rendered ineflectual.— Then he 
ſhews, what danger the Church hath been brought 
into, by putting its beſt friends out of their places, 
viz, the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of Rocheſter, 
Nottingham, Jerſey, and Winchelſea ; Sir Edward 
Seymour; the Lords Granville, Guilford, Gower ; 
Earl of Dorſet, Sir George Rook, and other great 
patrons and aflerters of the intereſt of the Church at 
Court; who were turned out, without the leaſt pte · 
tence or colour of offence (2).— Next he proves, 
what want of moderation there is in all Sects whatſo- 
ever, though they reproach the Church of England 
for having none ; and, conſequently, how little tavour 
ſhe muſt expect from them, if they ſhould be upp». 

moſt. * The Independents and Preſoyterians formerly 
in England and Iteland; the Kirk of Scotland, here- 
* tofore and at preſent ; the Anabaptifte at Munſter 
the Lutherans in divers parts of Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, &c, the Calvinis in Holland, and at 
Geneva; and the Roman Catholics, at ſeveral times, 
* almoſt all the world over, have in their reſpective 
turns experimentally demonſtrated by their practice, 
* that they will not endure a rival Church in their do- 
* minions; and ſome of them—=—not even tolerate 
it (3). In another place, he gives this excellent 
character of the Church of England. * Our Church 
is not fo rigid, or ſo capricious, as to require an 
© abſolute unitormity of ſentiments among her ſons in 
matters of doubt or ſpeculation, which are not eſſen- 
© tial to the true faith, nor neceſſary to the mainte- 
© nance of order and good diſcipline, She does not 
© require “ implicit Faith,” nor command her ſons 
© to believe as the Church believes, whether they 
* comprehend her meaning or not, or can be con- 
© vinced in their underſtandings that thoſe things are 
true, which ſhe delivers as ſuch. She could wiſh, 
indeed, that all her ſons had as ſound and clear un- 
« derſtandings to embrace all uſefu] truths as ſtrong 
* conſtitutions to digeſt all wholſome food: but, like 
ma tender indulgent mother, ſhe does not reject thoſe 
© weak ones, who, through infirmity, cannot receive 
© all that is good and conducive, it they admit all 
that is eſſential to the Chriſtian Faith, and neceſ- 
ſary to Chriſtian Communion (4). 

[C] Her Majefly took notice of it in her Speech.) In 
theſe words. —* 1 cannot but with grief obierve, there 
* are ſome amongſt us, who endeavour to foment ani- 
* moſities.-I mention this with alittle more warmth, 


* becauſe there have not been wanting ſome ſo very 


malicious, as, even in print, to ſuggeſt The 
„Church of England,” as by law eſtabliſhed, to be 
nin danger at this time (5). 

LD] And was addrefjed by both Houſes) The Lords, 
in their addreſs, promiſed, Ever to ſhew the utmoſt 
* dtteſtation of thoſe ungrateful and wicked men, who 


ſbytery, even to the endangering of * laboured to diſhonour her Majeſty*s reign, and di- 


221. 


(2) Memorial, 


&c. edit. 1711. 
P. I, 2,3, 43 
23» 


(3) P. 7. 


(4) P. 27. 


(5) Royer's 


Hiſt. of Queen 
Anne, p. 210. 


ſtract her ſubjects with unreaſonable and groundleſs | 


4Y jealouſies, 
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(z) Ibid. 


(3) Ibid. p. 179. 
See alſo A De- 
tection of the 
Court and 5tate 
of England, &c. 
Vol. 111 edit. 
1718. $vo. being 
a Continuation 
of Roger Coke's 
Detection, &. 


p. 275. 276. 


(7) Boyer's life 
of Q. Anne, as 
above, p. 286. 
and Preface to 
the Memorial, 
p. ix. x. 


() Ibid. 


(1) Preface, &c. 
as above, and, 
Annual Litt of 
the deaths of 
eminent Per- 
ſons: at the 
end of Boyer s 
Hiſt. of Queen 
Anne, p. 42. 


(”) Which was 
nadyubtediy 
owing to Mr. 
Littlebury's 
excellent t anſ- 
la ion, pabliſhed 
in the year 
1709. 2 vols. 

8 vo. 


(n) Annual Lift, 
&c. by Boyer, 
ubi ſupra. 


(5) wid. 


(7) Boyer, as 
above, p. 286. 


(*) In 2 vols. 
in 8y0, 


(3) P. iv. ſecond 
edition. 


(9) P. vii. 


(10) P. viii, 


DRAKE (James). 


perſon (e); ſo that Dr. Drake, the true author of the Memorial remained undiſcovered. 
It was not the Parliament only that ſhewed their reſentment againſt that book; for, on 
the ziſt of Auguſt, the Grand Jury of the city of London having prelented it, at the 
ſeſſions, as a falſe, ſcandalous, and traiterous libel, it was forthwith burvt in the fight 
ot the Court then ſitting : and, the Tueſday following, before the Royal Exchange, by 
the hands of the common hangman (). But though Dr. Drake then eſcaped, yet as he 
was very much ſulſpected of being the author of that book, and had rendered himtelf oh. 
noxious, upon other accounts, to ſome perſons then in power, occations were fought for 
endeavouring to ruin him if poſhble. A news-paper he was publiſhing at that time, 
under the title of Mercurius Politicus, afforded his enemies the pretence they wanted. For, 
they, taking exception at ſome paſſages therein, proſecuted him in the Queen's-Bench, in 
the beginning of the year 1706. His caſe was argued at the bar of that Court on the 
zoth of April; when, upon a flaw in the info: mation [E], the trial was adjourned : and, 
the ſixth of November following, the Doctor was acquined (i). However, the go- 
vernment brought a writ of error (c). The ſeverity of this proſecution, joined to e- 
peated diſappointments, and ill uſage from ſome of his party, flung the Doctor into a 
fever; of which he died at Weſtminſter, on the 2d of March 1706-7, after a ſhort con- 
finement to his bed; not without violent exclamations againſt the rigor of his proſecu- 
tors (1). Betides thoſe books of his that are mentioned above, he made a new Engliſh 
tranſlation of Herodotus, which was never publiſhed (m): And finiſhed, not long before 
his deceaſe, * A New Syſtem of Anatomy,” which was firſt printed in 1707 [V. He 
likewiſe publiſhed © Hiſtoria Anglo-Scotica [G]; or an Impartial Hiſtory of all that hap- 
* pened between the Kings and Kingdoms of England and Scotland, from the Beginning 

of the Reign of William the Conqueror, to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Compre— 
hending their ſeveral Homages, Incurſions, Devaſtations, Depredations, Battles, 
Sieges, Leagues, Truces, Breaches, Intermarriages, and divers other watters worth 
knowing. Faithfully extracted from the beſt Hiſtorians of both Nations. With a 
Prefatory Dedication.” London, 1903, 8vo.—His character is thus repreſented, 
He was a man of quick pregnant parts, well ſtored with learning, and improved by 
good converſation. He had a great maſtery of the Engliſh tongue, and wrote with 
eaſe and fluency in a manly ſtyle. Though various judgements were paſſed upon his po- 
litical writings, according to people's dilterent humours, paſſions, and intereſts, yet all 
agreed in commending his way of writing (n). 


4 
c 
c 
. 
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« jealouſtes of dangers to the Church of England: And 
* to concur 1a all meuſures requiſite to put a ſtop to 
© the malice of thoſe incendiaries, &c. (6). 

LE] Upon a flaw in the Information,] In the libel, 
ſet forih in the informarion, the word NoR was inſett- 
ed: and, in the libel given in evidence, the woid Nor. 
Upun arguing of that error, the court inclined 
for the party accuſed ; whereupon the trial was ad- 
journed (7). 

[F] 4 new Syſklem of Anatomy, «which abat firſt 
printed in 1707.) A ſecond edition was publiſhed in 
1717 C), and others ſince, with additions. The title 
of the book is, Anthropologia Newa ; Or, A New 
© Syltem of Anatomy. Dewibing the Animal Oeco- 
* nomy, and a ſhort Rationale of many Diſtempers 
* incident to Human Bodies. Illuſtrated with above 
* fourſcore figures, drawn after the life, With a 
preface by W. Wagſtatfe, M. D. and reader of 
Anatomy at Surgeons ball.“ In this preface, Dr, 
Wagſtaffe makes the following obſervations : * How 
© much, and how eminently Dr. Drake excelled in all 
the qualifications I have mentioned,” [viz. In giv- 
ing the rationale of things, and enquiiing into the 
nature and cauſes of phenomena] * the learned world 
© already have been judges, and poſterity, I am per- 
* ſuaded, will reap the benefit of his labours (8). 
Ihe ſentiments of others are candidly and ingenu- 
oully delivered by him, and like one who thoroughly 
underitood them; and whenever he diſagrees with 
or aſſents to their conjectures, or propoſes any thing 
of his own, he gives his reaſons with the utmoſt im- 
partiality, wi hout the triumph and oſtentation of a 
conqueror, or any fond opinion of his own merit 
(9). He does not behave himſelf like a meer de- 
icriber of the parts, bur like an unprejudiced en- 
quirer into nature, and an abſolute maller of his 
profeſſion. And if Dr. Lower has been ſo much and 
{o deſervedly eſteemed for his ſolution of the Sole 
of the heart, Dr. Drake, by accounting for the 
Diafiele ought certainly to be allowed his ſhare of 
reputation, and to be admitted as a partner of his 
glory (10).“ The plates, which are in number 
XXVII., are accurately drawn, and well engraved : 
Some ot them are taken from Swammerdan. An ap- 
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pendix to this cok was publiſhed in 1728, in one 
volume, 8vo. | 

[G] Hiftoria Angle- Scotica; &c. ] Dr. Drake was not 
the author, but only the publiſher, of this book, In 
the dedication of it, he ſays, that, Upon a diligent 
reviſal, in order, it poſſible, to diſcover the name 
ot the author, and the age of his writing, he found, 
© that it was written in, or at leaſt not finiſhed till, the 
time of King Charles the Firſt, '—But he ſays na- 
thing more of the manuſcript, nor how it came into 
his hands,— There is alſo, * A Diſcourſe (of his, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſaftions (11), c ncerning 
* ſome influence of reſpiration on the motion of the 
© heart, hitherto unublerved.!—He moreover wrote, 
Te Sham-Lawyer, or, The Lucky Exiravagant, a 
Comedy, 4to, acted at the Theatre-Royal, 1697. 
Moſtly borrowed from two of Fletcher's plays, viz. 
The Spaniſh Cuiate, and Wit without Money (12). 
And put notes to the Engliſh tranſlation ot Le Clerc's 
Hiſtory of Phyſick. Lond. 1699, 8vo. M. 

„ [A correſpondent (referring to note B.) hath 
obſerved, that, whenever the fever of party ſhall have 
cooled in this ifland, it will be matter of amuſement 
to read the natne of John of Bucks amongſt the beſt 
Friends of the Church. It is not, however, a very un- 
common circumſtance for a perſon to be deſtitute of 
any principles of Religion, and yet to be very zealous 
for 1ome particular form of eccleſiaſtical government. 
That a man may, at the ſame time, be an Infidel, a 
High-churchman, and a Perſecutor, we are afraid, has 
been too much confirmed by the Hiſtory ot the World. 

When the writer of this note was in the courſe of 
his academical education, he well remembers that Dr. 
Drake's Treatiſe on Anatomy was in ſome degree of 
celebrity, Whether it be ſtill held in eſtimation he 18 
not able to ſay ; but it is probable that its importance 
is now loſt in the elaborate productions and numerous 
diſcoveries of modern times. 

Dr, Drake was not at all ſucceſsful as a dramatical 
writer. In the title page of his comedy, it is ſaid to 
be printed as it was damnably acted at Drury-lane (13). 
Whether the word ſignifies that the play was ill tepre- 
ſented by the pertoriners, or condemned by the audi- 
ence, it is equally certain that it tailed of ſuccels _ 
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DRAYTON (Mricnarr), a renowned Poet in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, 
King James, and King Charles I., was of an ancient and worthy family, originally de- 
ſcended from the town of Drayton in Leiceſterſhire ; which gave name to his progenitors, 
as a learned Antiquary of his acquaintance has recorded (a). But his parents removing 
into the bordering county of Warwickſhire, he was born there, as we receive it from his 
own information (5); and, as it is remembered by his country man Sir William Dugdale, 
as well as others, who have followed him, ar Atherſton (c); but more particularly it ap- 
pears, that the little village of Harſull, or Hartſhill, in that pariſh, will claim the ho- 
nour of his birth; whereof it were the greater pity to deprive it, as it is repreſented to 
have been obſcure, till rendered conſpicuous for his nativity, by the author of thoſe La- 
tin verſes at the bottom of his picture; which being publiſhed in the life-time, and un- 
der the inſpection of our Poet himlelf, before his own edition of his works, could not 
have eſcaped his correction had it been erroneous A]. It may alſo be computed from 
the circumſcription upon the ſaid picture, which with all other circumſtances very agree- 
ably correſpoads, containing the year of our Lord, and that of his own age, when it was 
enzraved, that he was born in the year 1563. In his tender age he was bleſſed with 
ſuch a forwardneſs of genius, ſuch a ſweetneſs of aſpect, temper, and deportment, as 
rendered him not only the delight of his inſtructors, but preferred him to the favour of 
ſome perſons of diſtinction. In the year 1573, being then but ten years of age, he ap- 
pears to have been page to ſome perſon of honour, as we collect from his own words: 
and, as for his propenſity to learning, it no leſs evidently appears in the ſame place (d), 
that he would then conſtrue his Cato, and ſome other little collections of ſentences ;, which 
made him very anxious to know, What kind of ſtrange creatures theſe Poets were; and 
very ſolicitous with his Tutor, that, if he could, he would make him, of all things, a Poet. 
So he was put to the reading of Mantuan and Virgil's Eclogues, with others of the 
inſpired tribe; till, even then, he ſcorned any thing that looked like a ballad, though 
written by William E'iderton[ B]. If after this, he finiſhed not his education at the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, it is apparent, from the credible teſtimony of one of his own 
friends, that he was ſome time a ſtudent in that at Oxford [C]; and by the ſupport, it 
ſeems, of Sir Henry Goodere. However, he might not be ſo formally entered as tc 
be remembered by Anthony Wood, though he has made greater digreſſions in the com- 
memoration of ſeveral others, who were more diſtantly related to that Univerſity. In 
1588, he ſeems, from his own deſcription of the Spaniſh Invaſion, which the Spaniards 
themſelves, with no leſs preſumption than arrogance, or vain-glory, had ſtyled Invin- 
cible, to have been a ſpectator, at Dover, of it's defeat (e); and might, poſſibly, be en- 
gaged in ſome military poſt or employment there; as we find ſome mention made of his 
being well ſpoken of by the Gentlemen of the Army. He took delight very early, as 
we have ſeen, in the ſtudy of Poetry: but how ſoon he delighted the public with any 
of his own, all thoſe who have written of him have been very incurious to learn or in- 
form us. He was certainly eminent for ſome of his poetical publications, nine or ten 
years before the death of Queen Elizabeth, and how much ſooner, we have not yet diſ- 
covered. At leaſt, ſo early as the year 1593, when he was but thirty years of age, he 
ſer forth, in print, a Collection of his Paſtorals : likewiſe ſome of the moſt grave and 
weighty poems, which have rendered him moſt memorable, and beſt ſupported his fame 
to poſterity, were, not Jonger after, publiſhed. His Barons Wars, and England's Heroical 
Epiſtles ; His Downfalls of Robert of Normandy ; Matilda and Gavęſton; for which laſt he 
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AJ Could not have eſcaped his Correction] Theſe ſeldom remembered for his ſingular faculty in either 


verſes, in the vein of Arioſto, have not been cited by 
any author who has written of our Poet that we have 
met with, and are as follow : 


Lux Hax ESsuULLA tibi (Varabici villa, tenebris 
Ante tuas cunas, obſita) prima fuit. 

Arma, Viros, Veneres, Patriam modulamine dixti; 
Te Patriæ reſonant Arma, Viri, Veneres. 


Thus in Engliſh: 


HaxsULL. ſmall town, where firſt your breath you drew, 
Till by your birth renown'd, was known to few ? 
Albion, Arms, Legends, Love, with fame you crewn'd 
Albion, Arms, Legends, Love, your Fame reſound. 


[B] Though written by Will, Elderton.] This El- 
derton was a famous Comedian of thote days; a faceti- 
ous fuddling companion, who, baving a great readineſs 
at rhiming, compoſed abundance of ſonnets and catches 
upon love and wine, which were then in great vogue 
among the light and merry part of the town; but he 
Was not more notable for his drollery and his doggerel 
than he was for his drinking, inſomuch that he was 


of the former, but his thorough practice in the latter 
was joined to it, Wherefore we find him called the 
Bachanalian Buffoon, the Red -noſed ballad- maker, and 
ſuch like. It ſeems by this exceffive habit he indul- 
ged himſelf in, over his ſtrong drink, that he fell a 
martyr to Sir John Barleycorn, as ſome of his contem- 
E writers have hinted (+). We find he was dead 


fore the year 1592, and Mr, Camden has preſerved 
this epitaph on him : 


Hie ſitus eſt ſiriens, atque ebrius Eldertonus , 
Quid dico, hic ſitus eſt ? hic potius ſitis eſt (1). 


Which may be thus rendered or imitated: 


Dead drunk here R\derton does lie; 
Dead as he is, he fiill is drie: 

So of him. it may well be ſaid, 
Here he, but not his thirlt, is laid, 


[C] Some time a fludent in that at Oxford ;] Tho" 
he appears not, inWoud's Fafti, to have taken any de- 
gree there, yet, as he was ſome time a ſtudent in this 
umverſity, it is conceived that he ought to have been 

ranked 


(a) See the De- 
ſcription of 
Leiceſterſhire, 
by W. Burton, 
Eſq. fol 1022. 
in the town of 
Drayton. 


(5) Drayton's 
Poly-Olbion ; in 
Warwickſhire. 
Song 13. 


(c) Sir William 
Dugdale's Antiq. 
of Warwick- 
ſhire, 2d. edit. 
fol. Vol. IL 
1730. p. 108%! 


(4) Drayton's 
Elegies ; in his 
Epiſtle to Henry 
Reynolds, Eſq. 
of Poets and 
Poetry. 


(e) In his Poem 
intituled Moſes 
his Birth and 
Miracles ; here- 
after again men- 
tioned. 


(+)See the con- 
troverſial wri - 
tings of Dr. G. 
Harvey, and T. 
Naſh, &c. 


(1) Camden's 
Remains. Edit. 
4to, 1614. p. 
382. 
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by Sir Aſton 
Cokain. Lond 
vo. 1669. 


DRAYT ON. 


is called, by one of his contemporaries, Tragediographus, and part of his Poly-Olbion, 
were all written before the year 1598: For all which, and his other deſerts, he was highly 
celebrated at that time, and diſtinguiſhed not only as a great genius, but a good man; 
not only for the ſweetneſs and elegance of his words, but of his actions and manners; 
for his humane and honourable principles, as well as his reſined and polite parts: And 
thus was he characterized, not only by Poets, or the more florid and panegyrical writers 
of thoſe days, but alſo by Divines, Hiſtorians, and other Scholars of the moſt ſerious and 
ſolid learning. Of which Works and Charatters, from ſuch contemporary writers, in 
hopes of reviving his memory ſomewhat more proportionable to his merits than thoſe 
who, through their ungrateful negligence, conceited ſufficiency, or blind purſuit of igno— 
rant guides (f), have very ſuperficially attempted the ſame, we ſhall here below be more 
particular. But, as what we find ſufficient for one note, firſt of his /Yorks aforeſaid, 
with ſome others of his early compoſitions [D]: And as to thoſe Characters of him, ſuch 


ranked by that author among the Oxford writers, 
from the authority of our Poet's intimate acquaintance, 
Sir Aſton Cokain, in theſe lines; 


OxroxD, our other academy, you 

Full worthy muſt acknowledge of your view : 
Here ſmooth-tongu'd Dx ay Ton was inſpit'd by 
Mnemoſyne's manitold progeny (a). 


[D] Firſt of his ſaid Works, and other early compo- 
fitions :] Firſt, of thoſe poems abovementioned. What 


is there called a Collection of his PasToORALs was 


11. p. firſt publiſhed under, at leaſt the oldeſt edition we 


3) See the 
orks of Mi- 
CHAEL DRA Y 
TON, Eſq. & c. 

being all the 
Writiags of 
that celebrated 
Author. Now 
firſt collected 
into one vo- 
lume. Printed 
by ]. Hughes, 
and fold by R. 
Dodfſley, &c. 
Folio, 1748 


(4) In the new 
edition of Dray- 
ton's Works, 
fol. 1748. 


(5) Hiſtorical 
Eſſay on the 
Life and Writ- 
ings of Michael 
Drayton, Eſq. 
prefixed to the 
ſaid new edition 
of his Works, 
fol. 35 


have ſeen thereof was diſtinguiſhed with, the title of 
IDEA : The Shepherd's Garland, faſhioned in nine 
« bplogs; with Rowland" Sacrifice to the Nine 
4% Muſes. Dedicated to Mr. Robert Dudley: By 
M. Drayton, and printed in 4to, 159 3. This Shep- 
„ herd's Garland, &c.“ is the ſame that was re- 

rinted afterwards, with emendations by our author, 
in the firſt folio edition of his works, under the title 
of „Pasrok Als: containing Eglogues: With the 
% Man in the Moon,” They are nine in number, 
written in ſtanzas of various meaſures, adorned with 
tales, ſonnets, &c. and in this folio edition they are 
dated 1619, There are many of the true rural images, 
and much of the beautiful ſimplicity in theſe paſtorals, 
for which this ſpecies of poetry is ſo much admired. 
Our author has been therefore juſtly applauded for 
theſe eclogues, by ſome able judges of our time, and 
claſſed among the beſt paſtoral writers in his own, for 
the many new and beautiful varieties, embelliſhments, 
and improvements, that he has introduced therein ; 
yet ſuch has been the juſtice as well as judgement of 
others in our time, that though they have, in the 
very title-page of a late edition, profeſſed to give us 
his Works complete in one volume (3), neither theſe, 
nor many others of his moſt conſiderable compoſitions, 
are therein reprinted, or ſo much as ſpoken of : But 
perhaps a ſecond volume was intended to ſupply the 


d. ſiciencies of the firſt, As to his other poems above- 


mentioned, they are hiſtorical. In an old edition of 
them in 8vo. without date, but printed nearly about 
the middle of King James's reign, our author's Dedi- 
cation before the BARON Wars, to Sir W. Alton, is 
in verſe; and in the Preface he ſeems to hint as if his 
travels had not afforded the leiſure and ſtudy he de- 
fired, In his folio edition of theſe poems with others, 
the Dedication before thoſe #ars, to his ſaid patron, 
is in proſe. In this latter edition, theſe Barons Hars 
in the reign of Edward II. are illuſtrated with mar- 
ginal notes by the author, which have been ail ſince 
omitted (4) by his late editor, though the author of 
the Preliminary Diſcourſe was defirous of a more 
ample commentary (5). There are commendatory 
verles before both editions, by Mr. Thomas Green, 
E. Heywood, John Beaumont, and the learned Mr. 
Selden, His England's Heroical Epiſtles” were 
newly enlarged, and republiſhed in 8vo, 1598 ; which 
is the moſt antient edition we have ſeen or read of, 
Theſe Epiſtles are written in our heroic meaſure of ten 
ſyllables, and are very judiciouſly explained, in the 
neceſſary places, by ſhort notes drawn out of good 
authentic hiſtories, and printed at the end of each 
epiſtle. There are twenty-four of them, with a ſhort 
ſummary, in fourteen lines, of their titles, at the end, 
They are profeſſedly written in the vein of Ovid's 
Epiſtles ; but of a much more ſubſtantial and affecting 


as 


nature, as they concern ſo many real 2 of the 
higheſt tank in our Chronicles, and illuſtrate ſo much 
real matter of fact in their moſt unfortun e, perplex- 
ing, and often criminal l ves, by the ſtrongeſt ſenti- 
ments, and moſt moving numbers. Beſides the au- 
thor's Preface, there are three panegyrical poems pre- 
fixed, which were addrefled to him by William Alex- 
ander, afterwards Earl of Sterline, a famous Poet of 
Scotland before ſpoken of in this work (6), Sir Ed- 
mond Scory, and Mr. Thomas Haſſel. In the un- 
dated 8 vo. edition, abovementioned, there are near a 
dozen Dedications, before as many of the Epiſtles, 
to ſo many of the author's friends and patrons of both 
ſexes. The firit Epiſtle of Fair Roſamond to King 
Heory II. (7), is dedicated to Lucy Counteſs of Bed- 
ford; to whom he ſays, * I ſtrive not to affect ſingu- 
* laritie, yet would faine flye imitation, &c. Much 
* would the ſay to a King, much would [ ſay to a 
« Counteſs ; but that, the method of my epiſtle muſt 
* conclude the modeſty of her's ; which I with may 
recommend my ever vowed ſervice to your honour.? 
In his Dedication of another Epiſtle to Lady Anne 
Harrington, the wife of Sir John Harrington, he for- 
bears to enlarge upon her excellences, becauſe * de- 
« jected minds want that pure fire which would give 
6 a to virtue.“ The next Dedication is to Sir 
Walter Acton, Knight of the Bath (8). The next to 
Edward Earl of Bedford, contains the moſt perſonal 
particulars of our author (T). The next is to Sir 
Jebn Swinerton, Alderman of London (9). The 
next is to his worthy and eſteemed friend Mr. James 
Huiſh, upon the ſubject of Dedications. The next is 
to Mrs. Elizabeth W * ſole daughter and heir of 
Laurence Tanfield, Eſq. a famous lawyer. The 
next is to Sir Thomas Monſon : befoie the Epiſtle of 
King Edward IV. to Fane Shore, and her Anſwer. 
Our Poet, in his notes of the Chronicle Hiſtory, upon 
the ſecond of theſe two letters, after having givea Sir 
Thomas More's deſcription of Jane Shore, mentions 
a curious pourtrait of her in theſe words: That 
picture which 1 have ſeen of her was ſuch, as ſhe 
* roſe out of her bed in the morning, having nothing 
© on but a rich mantle, caſt under one arm over her 
* ſhoulder, and fitting in a chair, on which her arm 
did lie.” We remember a late publiſhed print of 
her, in metzotinto, in a light or loote covering, very 
open at her boſom ; whether copied from that, or 
one at Eaton-College, we cannot at preſent determine 
(+). The dedication to the next pair of theſe Epiſtles 
is to Sir Henry Gondere of Poleſworth (in Warwick» 
ſhire) Knight, the nephew of that worthy old Sir 
Henry Goodere, who was our Poet's moſt early pa- 
tron (10), in reſpect to whom, he ſays, in this Dedi- 
cation, Till ſuch time as I may in ſome more large 
* meaſure make known my love to the happy and 
« generous family of the Gooderes, to which 1 conteſs 
* myſelf beholding for the molt part of my education, 
* I wiſh you all happineſs.” Ihe next is to Henry, the 
Son of Edward Lucas, Eſq. of whoſe parenis he ac- 
knowledges himſelf to have received great fav outs, 
though there were many in England of whom he 
might juſtly challenge greater ; * had I not been born 
in ſo evil an hour, tays he, as to be poy ſoned with 
that gall of ingratitude,” The laſt, which is the 
eleventh of theſe Dedications; the ſecond brace of 
epiſtles having none before them, but ſeem to be 
joined under the patrona 
the Lady Frances ere (+). It were ealy fer 

| thoſe 


of the firſt, is addreſſed to P 


(6) Vol I. 


(5) However, 
her ſtory had 
been belore il. 
luſtrated in 
The Complaint 
of Roſ.mond, 
by Sam. Daniel, 
4. 4 599, &c. 


(8) Sir Walter 
Aſton, rather 
perhaps. 


(+) Therefore 
it is tranſcribed 
in Note [F.. 


(9) He was Ld. 
Mayor of Log» 
don in 1612. 
Tho. Delaune's 
Angliz Meiripte 
lis, 8vo. 1690. 
p 235- and 
Thom Dekker, 
the City Poet, 
wrote the ſo- 
lemnity of his 
em ry, called 
London Y trnphe 
ing, &C. that 
year, pruued 
un 4to. 


(+) Two other 
Poets, beſides 
Drayton, had 
written the ; 
ſtorv of Shores 
Wie ia verſe ; 
Tho. Church- 
yard, in the 
Mirror for Ma- 
piltrates, and 
Henry Chettle- 


(10) See Dug- 
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{11) Heroic 

Epiſtles; in 

that of King 
John to Ma- 
tilda. 


(tz) The Works 
of the Earl of 

Rocheſter, & 
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(13) Drayton's 
Pref to the folio 
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GENDS, 


(14) Boccace 
and John Lid- 
gate, in the Fall 
of Princes ; alſo 
the M.rror of 
Magittratzs, by 
Tho. Sackvile, 
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Porſetz W. 
Baldwin, John 
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Ferrars, Tho. 
Churchyard, T. 
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leveral editions 
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years 1539, and 
1020. 


Genn his folio 


cchtion. 


(15) London, 
quarto, 1604. 
a"d there is, at 
leaſt ia the laſt 
ch ion, a Latin 
encomum be- 
fore it, by A. 
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D R AY T O N. 


as were written by authors who beſt knew the man, and were themſelves beſt qualified 


to judge of his talents; ſuch characters we hope may here, in this article, alſo apart, be 


acceptably aſſembled or referred to [E]. 


He was in theſe his younger, and indeed to 


his latter, years, much beloved and betriended by Sir Walter Afton, of 'Tixhall in Staf- 
fordſhire, to whom, for his kind patronage, he gratefully dedicates many of his Poems, 


thoſe who have been converſant in theſe Poems of our 
author, to obſerve how the moderns, even the late 
Mr, Pope himſelf, bave imitated Drayton, and refined 
upon his pattern, in thoſe diſtinctions which are 
eſteemed the moſt delicate improvements of our Engliſh 
verſification at this day; ſuch as the turns, the pauſes, 
the contraſts, and elegant tautologies, &c. It is alſo 
eaſy for ſuch readers to point out ſeveral thefts and 

ty larcenies which have been committed upon our 
oa however obſolete and unfaſhionable he may 
have been accounted, by ſome writers of eminent cha- 
rater ; and ſhew, where verſes have been appropri- 
ated to ſome famous wits, which were compoſed by 
him, even as many years before they were born as 
they attained to when they died. We ſhall here, for 
brevity's ſake, mention but one inſtance, and that is in 
theſe lines, 


Th' Arabian bird which never is but one, 

Is only chaſte, becauſe ſhe is alone: 

But had our mother Nature made them two, 

They would have done asDoves and Sparrows do{11), 


Theſe are aſcribed to a famous nobleman, who was 
one of the brighteſt Wits in the reign of King 
Charles II. and have been admired, as worthy of him: 
In his works the) re not otherwiſe materially altered 
than by the traaſpolure of the rhymes in the firſt coup- 
let, and the retrenchment of the meaſure in both (12). 
His other more early and famous Hiſtorical Poems, 
before mentioned to have been written in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, are intitled, His LEGENDS; firſt, 
of Robert, Duke of Normandy ; in which is ſeen a 
picture of diſtreſied integrity; ſecondly, Matilda, a 
Pattern of Chaſtity ; and thirdly, Pierce Gaweſton, 
a Warning-Liece to Court Minions and Prime Mi- 
niſters againſt the abuſe of their Prince's favour. He 
afterwards added to them the Legend of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex, printed 4to. 1609, an ex- 
ample of ſpeedy advancement to grandeur, by politic 
advantages taken of his Prince's violent appetites and 
the troubled times (13). Our author had good en- 
couragement for illuſtrating their hiſtories in this 
poeticsl manner; the like having been ſo well re- 
ceived before from other eminent hands (14). They 
are dedicated in his folio edition to Sir Walter Aſton ; 
and therein are embelliſhed with ſhurt and uſeful 
explanatory notes in the margin; which are left out 
in the late new folio edition. When his Sonnets 
were firſt publiſhed we cannot ſay, but it ſhould ſeem 
that he ſet them forth, or wrote ſome of them, before 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, becauſe among thoſe 
five additional ſonnets which he directed to ſome great 
and worthy perſonages, but never reviſed them him- 
ſelt in his folio edition, one is to James King of 
Scots, before he came into England; another, which 
might be. written afterwards, is inſcribed to Lucy, 
Counteſs of Bedford, in which he ſays, ** ſhe rain'd 
„pon him her ſweet ſhowers of gold;” and the laſt 
to Sir Anthony Cook, to whom he ſays of theſe rhymes, 
that, but tor him, they had ſlept in fable night; and 
that he had borrowed no man's conceitss The whole 
number ſhould be ſixty-eight or ſixty-nine. There 
was an edition of all, or moſt of thoſe pocnis above- 
mentioned, publiſhed in >vo. 1605, and another, as 
we have heard, in 1610, beſides the undated one of 
the ſame ſize before ſpoken of, His Ops (*) were 
wri.ten after Queen Elizabeth's death, as appears in 
one of them, and dedicated to Sir Henry Goodeie, 
Gent. of the King's Privy-Chamber, in verſe, They 
are ſeventeen in number, and not one reprinted in 
the late now edition: wor is his Fable of the OwL, a 
pretty allegorical poem, therein preſerved. It was 
tirit prin ed ſoon after King James came to the Crown 
(15), and reprinted iu the author's laſt edition in 
{mall folio z in which there are title pages to eveiy 
Vor. V. 


whereof 


we have mentioned but the ſirſt, which are all 
ated 1619; wherefore we think this volume of them 
was all printed that year. The title of it is, Poems 
* by Michael Drayton, Eſq; The Barons Wars, 
„ England's Heroical Epiſtles, Idea, Odes, The Le- 
ends of Robert Duke of Normandy, Matilda, 
Pierce Gaveſton, and the Great Cromwell: The 
& Owl, Eglogues, with the Man in the Moon.” The 
reſt of his compoſitions we ſhall mention under the 
years they were publiſhed. 

E] Such character aue hope may here be acceptably 
Aude or referred to.) And firſt, Mr. Charles 
Fitz-Geoffry, the learned Divine and Poet of Broad- 
gates's Hall, in an Hiſtorical Poem he publiſhed at 
the time that ſome of Drayton's earlieſt pieces appeared, 

ives him the appellation of the © Golden-Mouth'd 

oet, for the purity and preciouſneſs of his phraſe (16). 
And Mr. Francis Meers, alſo a Divine of no ſmall re- 
pou at that time for his moral and 2 wrilings, 

aving mentioned all Drayton's hiſtorical poems re- 
cited as part of the title above, that is, all therein but 
the three laſt, in a work he publiſhed before the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, gives him this character: Mi- 
* chael Drayton, among Schelars, Soldiers, Poets, and 
© all ſorts of people, is helde for a man of virtuous 
© diſpoſition, honeſt converſation, and well-yorerned 
* carriage, which is almoſt miraculous among good 
© wits in theſe declining and corrupt times (17). Two 
years atter, Mr. Robert Allot, in his Common Place 
Book, of the Sele& Thoughts of our moſt eminent 
Engliſh Poets in that century, has many extracts from 
Michael Drayion's eatlier pieces beforementioned, 
whereby he makes a figure as conſiderable as moſt of 
them (*). Another Poet of that time refers to an 
Elegiac Poem upon the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
that was compoſed by Drayton ; which was never te. 

rinted in his works: and, if it was written ſoon after 
bir Philip's death (18), it is likely to have been the 
eatlieſt of his performances, That Poet calls him No. 
ble Drayton ! and obſerves, how well he bewailed our 
ſaid loſs in dreary verſe (19). A Divine of Camby idge 
at the ſame time publiſhed a dramatic performance, 
wherein a character being given of the Wits of that 
age, one of the interlocutors, iu a dialogue between 
Ingenigſo and Judicio, ſays, 


Drayton's ſweet Muſe is like a ſanguine die, 
Able to raviſh the raſh gazer's eye. 


And the other anſwers — * However, he wants one 
© true note of a Poet of our times, aud that is this; 
© he canuot ſwagger it well in a tavern, or domineer 
© in a hot-houſe (20).“ There is a deſcription of 
Drayton's quoted by two or three authors of thoſe 
times with applauſe; and one of them, who was the 
learned travflator of Arioſto's Satires, in his verſion 
of another Italian Wit, where he is deſcribing, in a 
note, how the Muſes were deſpiſed in that age by the 
ſtupid Midas's, and laviſh jailors of their own pelf, 
has ſaid, * He will ſet down the worth of a Poet, as 
chat ſweet Muſe of his, who not unworthily beareth 


the name ot the Chief Archangel, ſingeth, after his 


* ſoul-raviſhing manner ;? part of which verſes, as 
quoted from the eailicr editions, are as follow: 


The dif rence only, twixt the God and Us, 
Allow'd by them, is but diſtinguiſn'd thus; 

They gave them breath, men by their pow'rs are born; 
That lite thcy give, the Poet doth acorn : 

And from ihe world, when they diſſolve men's breath, 
He in the worid doth give men lite in Ceath (21), 


Mr. W. Burton, the learned Antiquary of Lind!ey in 
Leiceſterſhire, ſpeakirg of Mr, Drayton as bis ncar 
country man and void acyuaintance, adds farther of him 
theſe words, Who, thoug! tho Franfalpit.es ac- 


4 * | | ; 


cobut 


(16) In his life 
and death of Sir 
Francis Drake, 
in verſe. 


(17) Palladis 
Tamia, &c. Svo. 
1598, fol.2$1. 6. 


(% England": 
Parnaſſus, or 
The choiceſt 
Flowers of our 
modern Poets, 
&c. 8yo. 1600. 


(18) In 1586, 


(19) Sir Philip 
Sidney's Orania, 
&c. by N. B. 
(which is ſuppo- 
ſed to be Nich. 
Erittoa) 470. 
1656. Again, 
4to, 165 3. M. 3. 


W 


* 
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(21)T!.e Plzzon 


of ſe. louly, 

ua {ted from 

Pe ed. Varctn ; 

ih notes, by . 
R. L. 410. 1615. 10 
„ 43 fram thy 1 
tieroc | p'!t. at „ 
Hen. Pound 2 If 
& 133. rkte, 5 
d Cual. 'T 


(g) Drayton's 
Dede ion of 


Walter Aſton. 
(5) In noteſ P]. 


Life and Wri- 
tings :f Michal 
Drayton Eſq. 
in the lu new 


Works, a+ be- 


Se his Pref. 
to Poly Olhion ; 
and in his Ele- 
gies his Epiſt. 
to Mr. George 


Warw ckihire, 


(The Dedi-at. 
of his folio edit. 
to Sir W. Aſton. 


(2+) Burton's 
Deſcrip of Lei- 
cetterſhire, as 


„ 
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whereof his Barons Wars was the firſt, in the ſpring of his acquaintence, as our Poet ex. 
preſſes it himſelf to him (g). Nevertheleſs, we have fince gathered, from thoſe Epiſtles 
betfore-mentioned (+), and, till then, unobſerved by all who have written of him, that his 
moſt early dependence w:.s upon another noble patron, named Sir Henry Goodere, of 
Poleſworth, in his own county; to whom He has liberally acknowledged himſelf obliged 
for the greateſt part of his education, and by whom, ſome time before his death, our 
Poet was recommended to the patronage of the Counteſs of Bedford; as may evidently 
appear in his Epiſtle to her Lord hereunder recited [VI]. However, it is no lefs vilible, 
from his many dedications, and acknowledgements alto, ro Sir Walter Aſton, that he 
was for many years patronized by him, and accommodated with ſuch ſupplics as af- 
forded him leiſure to furniſh ſome of his molt elaborate compolitions. Nay, it is inti- 
mated, we know not from what authority, that he was, by'the jntereſt of the ſaid Sir Wal. 
ter with Sir Roger Aſton, Gentleman ot the Bed-chamber to King James in his mino— 
rity, made, in ivme mealure, winiſterial ro an intercourſe of correſpondence between 
the ſaid young King of Scots ard Queen Elizabeth. The words of my author are theſe ; 
ſpeaking of the ſaid Sir Roger Aſton, and of his being of the Bed-chamber to that King 
when a child, that © He was the perion principally entruſted with the metages and let- 
ters that paſled between his Maller aud Queen Elizabeth; and, by the interpoſition of 
© Sir Walter Alton, Mr. Drayton was, in this refpect, very uſctul in faithfully perform- 
ing the various ſervices which he was commanded (i).“ Bur, if thefe ſervices were per- 
formed by Mr. Drayton ſo carly as in the childhood of that King, we fear it will be found 
too ſoon for him to have had the intereſt or recommendation of Sir Walter Alton thereto, 
becauſe, at the publication of ſome, which were got his earlieſt poems, they were but in the 
ſpring of their acquaintance, as he has taid himſelf: fo that, it he was in any ſuch fort truſted, 
it mult be much Jater than that King's childhood, and nearer the clole of the Queen's reign, 
He certainly had tair prolpects from his ſervices, labours, or other teſtimonies of early 
attachment to the King's intereſt, of ſome tavour or preferment, beſides from what he had 
written among his Sonnets in his praite, as a Poet, while King of S ots. He was alſo one 
of the foremolt of Apollo's train in England, who welcomed his Majeſty to his Britiſh 
dominions with A Congratulatory Poem to lung James, Sc. 44e, 1603; and how, through 
intereſt or ingratitude, it might have proved his ruin, but tor his own patient and prudent 
conduct under the indignity, he has, with as much freedom as was then Convenient, him— 
ſelf informed us both in proſe and verle (&). The lame year he was choſen, by Sir Wal- 
ter Alſton, one of the Eſquires who attended him when he was, with others, created 
Knight of the Bath at the coronation of the {aid King (/)). We find not that our author 
ever reprinted thoſe poems in praiſe ol his Majeſty ; and the ungratetul rece tion they met 
with, as well as the diſagreeable ſcenes he might behold of ſuch wicked vices, and eſlemi— 
nate vanities, as afterwards prevailed at Court, ſo degenerating from that in the Mui. - 
nurſing Maiden Reign (m), might damp all defires of raifing himielf there. We have not 
time to examine how far, in his Fable of“ The Owl,” publithed in 1604, he may have 
made any thing applicable to his preſent caſe (2). In 1613, he publiſhed the fin 
part of his © roly-Olbion (C).“ * 1619, came out his firſt folio volume of poenss, 

betore 


count us Tramontani, rude and barbarons, holding 
bur brains ſo tezen, dull, and barren, that they can 
altord uo invention or conceits; yet may he co pare 
either with ther od Dame, Vetrarch, or Borcace, 
or their Nevteric Marineila, Pignateilo, or Stiglia— 
no: but why ihould | gu about to commend him, 
whoſe own works and wor hineſs have ſafficicutly 
© extulled to the world (22)? Other teſtimonies of 
our author's mer mignt be added were they neceſ- 
ſary, and not liable to be thought tedious or ſuper- 
fluous. 

[F] As may evidently appear in his Epiſtle to her Lord 
here ecited.] It is in theſe words; 


heedleſs and unſtayed youth, That excellent and 
matchieſ» gentleman was the firit cheriſher of my 
Mute, which had been by his death left a poor or- 
phan to the world, had he not etore bequeathed it 
to that Ladie, whom he fo dearly loved. Vouchlaie 
then, my dear Lord, to accept this Epiſtle, which I 
dedicate as z alouſl/ as I hope you wil! patronize 
wil ingly, until lome more acceptable ſer vice may be 
witaels ol my love to your Honvuur, 


* Your Lord(hip's ever, 
«MICH. DRAYTON (az). 


ae „ a A 
a... a 1... ao 


[6] The Fir Part of his *6 Polv-Olbion, Sc.“) 


To the Right Honourable and my very good Lord, By bis Greek e title, tignitying very happy, he de noies 
Euward Earl ot Bedtord. England; and the antient name ot Albion, is by ſome 
. . derived tom Ox tee, ha 24). It is a chorogra- 
Thrice noble and my moſt gracious Lord, phical deſcription of . Aloe mountains, e 
© THE love I have ever bori.e to the illuſtrious catiles, &c. in this iſland, intermixed with the 1e- 
© houlc of Bedford, and tothe honourable family of the markable antiquities, rarities, commodities, &c. there» 
* Hairingtons, to the which by marriage your Lord- of. This firſt part is dedicated to Prince H. ury, by 
© ſhip is happily united, hath long ſiuce devoted my whoſe encourayement it was written; and there is a 
* true and zealous affrAiou to yuur hunourab.e ſer- picture at full length of that hopeſul prince, in a mi- 
vice, and my Poeu s to the pr te& on of my noble litary poſture, exerciting his pike. He had ſh-wn 
* Lacie, your Countefle ; to whole lervice | was firit Drayton ſome ſingulat marks of his favour, and ſeems 
© bequeathed by that learned and accompliſhed Gen- to have admnte.i him as one of his poetical penſioners, 
© tieman, Sir Heu) Guudere, not long ſince de- but, dying before the book wos publiſhed, our Poet 
© cealed 3 whole | was, whileſt he was; whoſe pa- lolt, the benefit of his patronage. 'Tne reaion why 
$ tience plealed to beare the imperfections of my the publick was o loug debarred of it, he has — 
Mate 


(s little of 
hispw/:i\hingaps 
peare« between 
the yeors 159g 
and 161, but 
tw: editions of 
jus Paews in 
thoſe y-ars, his 
fr.en J. as, 
of {lereford, in 
Ins | 20k of Epts 
grams, then 
prur ed, charges 
h m not to fur» 
ſike Lug „uν,m 
&c. 


(24) His Dedic. 


befr 0 
Ifabell's Epiſt. 
to K R:chardills 
iu tho oftavo 
undat ie it 
Drayton's Po- 
ems. 


(24) Ser Mr. 
Seid ens tes 
on Y Y- 
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() AM 


ter Harte 
oh rves5; 
nut:$ On) 
th 1h 
Statius, 
end ol h 
ems, uns 
1727. 


eee! 
mol. le 
tled Hec 
and Ilie 
440. 162 


(01e 
the end 
ſc d 
this Poe 
uc! ib: 
Plagues 
yp, tre 
lage 
then ug 
Lncon 
ure 
which 1 
long, bef 
publi Al 
the yea! 


(q) Ret 
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don, ed 
1633-1 


(2s) 
Huto 
dra y 
736 
(:6) 
(27) 
28) 
19) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 


(s) As Mr. Mal- 
ter Harte juſtly 
oh{ rves, In his 
notes 0) the 
fixihi 1 hebaid of 
Statius, at the 
end of his po- 
ems, in 8 vo. 
1727+ 


see the 
mol. lets inti- 
tled Hec 1 lomo 


40, 1620, &c. 


(+) Towards 
the end of the 
fc d Canto of 
this Poem he 
veinibes ihe 
Plagues of Ee 
ypi, trom the 
lag e which 
then aged in 
Lyndon, at his 
wriing thereof z 
which was ſo 
long before this 
publi« at jon as 
the year 1603. 


(9) Remains, in 
— Stowe's 
rrey of lon- 
don, edit. fol. 
1633. P. 763. 


(25) Enpliſh 
Hittorical Li- 
drary, edit. 
1736. fol. p. 5. 
(:6) Song 8. 
(27) Song 11. 


(28) Song 12. 
(19) Song 15. 
(30) Song 18. 
(31) Song 19. 
(32) Song 24. 
(33) Song 23. 


and Hic Muſter, | 
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before deſcribed. In 16a2, the foregoing part of the © Poly-Olbion” was reprinted, 
together with the ſecond part, making in all thirty books or ſongs. In 1626, we 
find him, before a copy of his own verſes, ſtyled © Poet-Laureat H.“ In 1627, was 
publiſhed the ſecond part or volume of his poems; containing his“ Battle of Agincourt,” 
in ſtanzas of eight lines : © The Miſeries of Queen Margaret,” in the like ſtanza : 
«© Nymphidia, or the Court of Fairies ;” a maſter-piece in the groteſque kind (: “ The 
© Queſt of Cynthia ;” another beautiful piece; both reprinted in Dryden's Miſcellanies; 
* The Shepherd's Sirena ;” alſo,“ The Moon Calf,“ a ſtrong ſatire upon the maſculine 
affectations of Women, and the effeminare ditguiſes of the Men, in thote times; as they 
were by others allo then expoſed in proſe (p). Laſtiy, there are his Elegies upon fanx 
dry occaſions. Theſe are introduced by © Ihe Viſion of Ben Jonſon“ on the Muſes of 
his friend Michael Drayton ; wherein he is very particular in the enumeration and praiſe 
of his ſeveral compoſitions: alſo by another poem upon the“ Battle of Agincourt,” by 
J. Vaughan; and another by his friend Henry Reynolds, Elq. Thoſe Elegies are twelve 
in number, though thete are but eight reprinted in the late new edition. In 1630 he 
publiſhed another volume of poems, in 4to, inntled, © The Muſes Elizium, in ten 
& ſundry Nymphalls;”* with three divine Pocms, on Noah's Flood; Moſes his Birth and 
& Miracles (+); and David and Goltih.” The Paſtoral Poems are dedicated to Ed- 
ward Sackvile, Earl of Dorſet, and Lord Chamberlain; whoſe durable Favours had now 
made him one of his Family; and theſe are written in verſe of various meaſure, His 


Divine Poems zre in Engliſh heroic meaſure, and are dedicated to the Counteſs of 


Dorſet; and there are ſome images truly ſublime in them. But there is not one of theſe 
poems revived, or ſo much as mentioned, in the late edition, pretending to have com- 
prehended all the works of this celebrated Poet. At the end of the fit D vine Poem, 
there are three copies of verſes in praiſe of the author, by Beal Sapperton, in 
Latin; Mr. John Fletcher and Thomas Andrews, in Engliſh ; which laſt has very ex- 
preſsly diſplayed the great extent of our Poet's renown. In 1631, he exchanged his 
laurel for a crown of glory, as it is expreſſed in his monumental inſcription. He was 
buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey among the Poets; and the handſome table monument of 
blue marble, which was raiſed over his grave the ſame year (2), is adorned with his 
effigies in bu/to, laureated. On one fide is a creſt of Minerva's cap, and Pegaſus in a 
ſ{cutcheon on the other (r). Among thoſe poetical friends, who have lamented his death, 


was Sir Aſton Cokain, who, in gratitude for his having brought him acquainted with Sir 


mated in his Preface, where he acknowledges that the 
means to finiſh it were owing to the bounty of Sir 
Walter Aſton. There are eighteen ſongs in this 
volume, illuſtrated with the learned notes of Mr. 8 l- 
den; and there are maps before every ſong, wherein 
the cities, mountains, foreſts, rivers, &c, are repre- 
ſented by the figures of men and women, His metre 
of twelve ſyllables being now autiquated, it is quoted 
more for the Hiſtory than the Poetry in it ; however, 
it contains many excellent lines, and is ſo exact, that, 
as Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, * Drayton's Poly-Ol- 
* bion affords a much truer account of this kingdom, 
* and the dominion of Wales, than could well be ex- 
© peed from the pen of a Poet (25).“ Dis inter- 
woven with many fine epiſodes; of the conqueſt of 
this iſland by the Romans (26); of the coming of the 
Saxons (27), the Danes (25), and the Normans (29), 


with an account of their Kings; of the noble Engliſh, 


Warriors in the conqueſt of France, &c. (30) our 
brave navigators (31) ; the Saints (32); and of the 
Civil Wars in England (33), &c. 'I his volume was 
reprinted in 1622, with the Second Part, or Conti- 
nuation of Twelve Songs more, making thirty in the 
whole, and dedicated to Prince Charles, to whom he 
gives hopes of beſtowing the like pains upon Scotland, 
"There are verſes before this Second Part by William 
Brown, Geo. Wither, and John Reynolds. *Tis as 
accurately written as the Firſt Part; bui Mr. Selden, 
being otherwiſe engaged, had not time to adorn this 
Second with notes, and perhaps the want of a friend 


to help out the expence may be the reaſon it was not 


adorned with maps, From the encomiums of thoſe 
Poeis we ſhall not make any extract; but add this 
ſhort one, wherewith we have been favoured by the 
learned and ingenious tranſlator into Latin of ſome of 
the fineſt eflays wriiten by Mr. Pope, out of a Poem 
that is now in the preſs, wherein there are theſe lines: 


Drayton, ſweet ancient Bard, bis Albion ſung, 
Wich their own praiſe ber echoing Valleys rang; 


Thomas 


His bounding Muſe o'er eviry Mountain rode, 
And ev'ry River warbled where he flow'd (34). 


FH) Before a copy of his own werſes ſtyled Poet Lau- 
reat,] Betore the poſthumous Poems of Abraham, 
the ſon of Dr. Philemon Holland, among the com- 
mendatory verſes, the firſt copy of ten lines, bears 
this title, Michael Drayton, Eſq; and Poet Laureat, 
in commendation of the author, &c, which ends with 
this diſtich: | 


Proceed, let not Apollo's Rock decay, 
Poets and Kings ate not born ev'ry day (35). 


It is likely this ſtyle or . of Poet Laureat was 
not formerly confined fo ſtrictiy as it is now to his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervant, Known by that title, who is preſumed 
to have been at that time Ben Jonſon (); becauſe we 
find it given to others only as a diſtinction of their ex 
cellence in the art of Poetry, So it was beſtowed allo 
upon our author's friend Mr. George Sandys; and we 
could produce an author who has called Francis 
Quarles by the ſame title. As for the pictures of our 
Poet appearing iv conſtantly laureated, it may be a 
compliment allo of the Painters and Gravers, The 
rint of Mr, Drayton before the firſt volume of his 
vems in folio, graved by W. Hole in 1613, has a 
wreath of bays above his head, and fo has his buſt in 
Weſtminſter-abbey: the like had the painting of him, 
as we have heard, which was in the collections of the 
late Thomas Sclater Bacon, Eſq. at his ſeat in Cam- 
bridgeſhire ; and fo likewiſe another delicate portrait 
in miniature, ſaid to be painted of him by Peter Oli- 
ver, which was in the potleflion of the late Lord Lanſ- 
down, and highly eſteemed by him, as we have lately 
been fſatisficd, not only from an ample deſcription (36), 
but alſo by the ſight of it. And yet when we find, that 
the portraits of Joſhua Sylveſter, John Owen, and 
others, who never had any grant of the Poet Laureat's 
place, are as tormally crowned with laurel as thoſe , ho 


(7) See the Hiſt. 
and Antiquities 
of Weſtminſter= 
Abbey, by 

J. Dart, Vol. II. 
p. 91. 


(34) Sea-Picce 
Canto 2. 
Dr. James 


Kirkpatrick, 


(3:5) Hallandi 
Poſthuma, &c. 
Cantab. impenſfis 
H en. N otland, 
4to. 1626. 


(+) Drayton 
himſelf fays, He 
leaves the Laurel 
to thoſe who 
way look after 
it: in his Dedic. 
to Sir W. Aſton, 
of The Owl in 
edit. fol. 1619. 


(3 6) Ina letter 
rom Mr. George 
Ver tue, dated 
Nov. 11. 1749+ 
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(37) Sir Afton 
Cokain's Poems, 
E before, P+ 66, 
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Thomas Burdet, Bart. by our Poet, compoſed an elegy upon him [I]; and Ben Jonſon 
is ſaid to have been the author of his epitaph, which was written in letters of gold upon 


his monument. 


had the utmoſt right to it, there is reaſon to believe, 
It was only an honour conferred by the artiſts who 
drew or engraved thoſe pictures, here mentioned, of 
Maſter Drayton. 


I] Compoſed an elegy upon him;] The firſt lines 
of 1 ſaid elegy are theſe Mo 


Phoebus, art thou a god, and canſt not give 

A PR unto thy own to live ? 

Thou canit ; but, if that Poets ne'er ſhould die, 
In Heaven, who ſhould praiſe thy deity ? 

Elſe ſtill, my Drayton, ans hadſt liv'd and writ ; 
Thy lite had been immortal as thy wit. 


And it ends with theſe; 


But I moleſt thy quiet; ſleep, while we, 

That live, cou'd leave our lives to die like Thee (37). 
The epitaph on his monument, aſcribed to Ben Jonſon, 
is in theſe words ; 


Doe, pious marble, let thy readers know 
What they, and what their children owe 
To Drayton's name; whoſe ſacred duſt 
We recommend unto thy truſt ; 

Protect his memory, and preſerve his ſtory, 

Remain a laſting monument of his glory ; 
And when thy ruins ſhall diſclaime 
'To be the treaſurer of his name ; 

His name, that cannot fade, ſhall be 
An everlaſting monument to thee. O. 


** [** Of Poets once known and admired,” ſays 
Dr. Viceſimus Knox, ſeveral are fallen into total 
c diſrepute. Drayton was honoured by a commen- 
<« tator who muſt have given fame to any writer, If 
« Selden's taſte was equal to his learning, Drayton 1s 
& indeed moſt highly diſtinguiſhed. The Poly-Ol- 
„ bion is, however, no more read: and the flow 


length of the tedious Alexandrine in which it is 


(38) Effays. 
Vol. II. p. 274. 
Firſt Edition. 


(39) Monthly 
Review. Vol. 
IX. p. 187. 


4 written will prevent its revival, as it has haſtened 
« jts Oblivion (38).”* It is true, that, comparatively 
ſpeaking, Drayton has only a few readers ; but he 
oes not appear to have fallen into ſuch total diſrepute 
as is inſinuated by Dr. Knox. So ſtrongly was the 
remembrance of him preſerved, that in 1748 a new 
edition of his poems was called for, which was pub- 
liſhed by ſubſcription. It was printed in folio, and 
there was prefixed to it an Hiſtorical Eſſay on the 
Life and Writings of Drayton, Such was the eſteem 
in which his Poetry continued to be held, that a far- 
ther and complete impreflion of his works was de- 
manded, which appeared in 1753, in four volumes, 
octavo. At the ſame time, the defects of the folio 
edition (which are juſtly animadverted upon by our 
learned predeceſſor) were 3 by an appendix, 
containing all the pieces that had before been omitted, 
Upon occaſion of the appearance of the octavo im- 
preſſion, a periodical critic obſerved as follows; © It 
©«< muſt doubtleſs afford a ſenſible pleaſure to every 
« lover of Engliſh poetry, to ſee ſo great a regard 
<« paid by the preſent age (light and trifling as its 
© taſte is by ſome deemed) to the works of this wor- 


« thy bard, as to call for two editions in five years“ 


« time; an honour paid to few of our antient poets 
& beſides Shakeſpeare (39).” 

Mr. Headley, in his Select Beauties of ancient 
Engliſh Poetry,” has brought Drayton into freſh no- 
tice, Beſides inſerting ſome of his poems in the col- 
lection, he has made ſeveral judicious remarks on his 
poetical character. The modern teſtimonies to Dray- 
ton's merits, Mr. Headley ſays, are few when com- 
pared with his deſerts. ** The caſe is, moſt readers, 
« diſcouraged at his voluminouſneſs, content them- 
« ſelves with ſuperficially ſkimmivg him over, with- 
« out going deep enough to be real judges of his ex- 
« cellence, He poſſeſſed a very conſiderable ſertility 
« of mind, which enabled him to diſtinguiſh himſelf 


3 


in almoſt every ſpecies of poetry, from a trifling 
ſonnet to a long topographical poem. If he any- 
where ſinks below himſelf, it is in his attempts at 
« ſatire. The goodneſs of his heart ſeems to have 
«© produced in him that confuſed kind ot honeſt in- 
% dignation which deprived him of the powers of dil- 
erimination. He therefore loſt the opportunities of 
ſeizing on thoſe nice alluſions, ſituations, circum- 


© ſtances, and tracts of character, by which vice and 


« folly are rendered odious and contemptible, His 
% Poly-Olbion is one of the moſt fingular works this 
country has produced, and ſeems to me eminently 
original. The information contained in it is in ge- 
„ neral ſo acute, that he is quoted as an authority 
% both by Hearne and Wood, His perpetual alluſions 
to abſolute traditions, remote events, remarkable 
« facts and 14 together with his curious gene- 
4% alogies of rivers, and his taſte for natural hiſtory, 
have contributed to render his work very valuable 
to the antiquary, To many juſt objections it is 
«© moſt certainly liable. His continual perſon: fica- 
tions of woods, mountains, and rivers, are tedious; 
% and, on the whole, we mutt be ſatisfied to read ra- 
ether for information than pleaſure, In the Legends 

and Heroical Epiſtes, both the time and the events 
are properly limited; the attention is gratified, 
4 but not ſatiated. In the Barons Wars, to» extenſive 
a ſubject is opened, and the province of the hiſto- 
& rian too far treſpaſſed upon. In order to be intro- 
duced to good incident and reflection, we muſt toil 
% through dry facts, liſten with patience to the deve- 
lopement of uncertain primary cauſes, and at laſt, 
perhaps, are obliged to have recourſe to a proſe ex- 
planation in the notes. Our author, who wants 
« neither fire nor imagination, poſſeſſed great com- 
% mand of his abilities, He has written no maſques 3 
© his perſonifications of the pafſions are few; and 
that allegorical vein, which the populariiy of 
Spenſer's works may be fairly ſuppoied to have 
rendered faſhionable, and which over-runs our car- 
lier poetry, but ſeldom occurs in him. While his 
contemporary, Jonſon, ſtudied away his fancy, and, 
unable to digeſt the maſs of his reading, peopled 
his pages with the heathen mythology, and gave 
* our language new idioms by the introduction of 
„% Latiniſms ; Drayton adopted a ſtyle that, with. a 
„ few exceptions, the preſent age may peruſe 
* without difficulty, and not untiequently millake 
for its own offspring. In a moſt pedantic #ra he 
* was unaffected, and ſeldom exhibits his learning at 
* the expence of his judgement (40).“ 

The writer of our author's life, prefixed to the folio 
edition of his works, ſays, that the Poly-Olbion has 
hitherto had no imitators. But this i» not ſtrictly 
true ; for there appeared, in 1621, the Palz-Albion, 


LY 
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by William Slatyer, a fort of chronicle in Latin and- 


Engliſh verſe, in which he has an addreſs to Drayton, 
containing the following acknowledgment. 


«© Thy Poly-Olbion did invite 

My Palæ-Albion thus to write; 

„ Thine, ancient Albion's modern glories; 
„Mine, modern Albion's ancient ſtories (41)“. 


The reputation of Drayton,” ſays Mr. Granger, 

„ inthe reigns of Elizabeth and James the Firſt, ſtood 
„ much on the ſame level with that of Cowley, in 
« the reigns of Charles the Firſt and Charles 
© the Second; but it has declined conſiderably ſince 
that period, He frequently wants that elevation of 
thought which is eſſential to poetry; though, in ſome 
„of the ſtanzas of his © Barons Wars,” he is 
& ſcarcely inferior to Spenſer. In his“ England's 
«© Heroical Epiſtles,” written in the manner of Ovid, 
he has been, in general, happier in the choice 
© than the execution of his ſubjects ; yet ſome of his 
„ 1mitations are more in the ſpirit ot that Poet than 
% ſeveral of the Engliſh tranſlations of him. His 
„ Nymphidia, or Court of Fayrie,” ſeems to boos 
66 en 
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4% been the greateſt effort of his imagination, and is 
« the moſt generally admired of his works (42).” 

A more exquiſite judge of poetical merit (Dr, 
Warton) coincides in opinion with Mr. Gra: ger. 
Of Drayton's Nymphidia he ſays, that it mult be 
allowed to be a perfect pattern of paſtoral elegance; 
and that in his Parons Wars there are many ſtrokes 
not unworthy of Spenſer. He tarther obſerves, that 
Drayton, whom he calls no deſpicable genius, at- 
tempted to revive the heroical epiſtle, and has left 
us ſome good ſubjects, though not very artfully 
handled. The beſt of his productions of this kind are 
King John to Matilda, Elinor Cobham to Duke 
Humphry, William de la Poole to Queen Mary wet, 
Jane Shore to Edward the Fourth, Lord Surrey to 


Geraldine, and Lady Jane Grey to Lord Guilford 
Dudley (43). | 


1 he Nymphidia, to which ſo much praiſe is juſtly 


given, was ſeparatcly printed in 1751, under the 
title of“ The Hiſtory of Queen Mabb; or, the 
« Court of Fairy,” JIts dillinct publication was 
owing to its containing the ſtory on which was 
founded the entertai:ment of Queer: Mabb, a tavourite 
pantomime at that time exhibited ac Drury Lane (43). 

The authors of the Liogiaphia Dramarica have 
ranked Drayton amongſt our dramatic poets. But 
this, as they themielves are fully ſenſible, is done 
upon very flender grounds. Neither Langbane, Jacob, 
nor any ot the other writers, have mentioned bim as a 
Dramatiſt; but Coxeter ſays, that he had ſeen an old 
manuſctipt to the play called © he Merry Devil of 
«© Edmonton,” which declared it to be written by 
Michael Draz ton. The ſame play is attributed by 
Kirk man to Shakeſpeare ; but there doth not appear 
in the piece itſelf any ſufficient reaſon for ſuch a ſug- 
geſtion. Whoever was the author of the Merry 
«© Devil of Edmonton,“ it appears to have been a 
popular Comedy; tor it went through five editions, 
trom the year 1608 to 1655. Meres ſpeaks of Dray- 
ton as a writer of Tragedy (48). 

Mr. Thomas Warton has mentioned a circumſtance 
relating to Drayton's t mb in Weſtminſter A bey, 
which 1s erected near that of Spenſer. Heylin in- 
& forms us, that Drayton was not buried in the South 
&« Ile of the Church, where his monument is now to 
t be ſeen; but under the North wall, near a Iutle 


* door which opens to one of the Prebendal houſes, 
This Heylin affirms from his own knowledge, he 
„é being invited to Drayton's funeral (46).” 

We ſhall cloſe this article with one of Drayton's 
Sonnets, a ſpecies of poetry borrowed from Italy, 
and greatly cultivated by our older poets 3 which alſo 


has lately been revived amongſi us with uncommon 


eagerneſs, and in a few inſtances with remarkable 
ſucceſs, Mrs, Charlotte Smith, not to mention others, 
wiil immediately occur to the minds of our readers, 


& To the River Ankor. 


& Clear Ankor, on whoſe filver-ſanded ſhore 
„% My ſoul-ſhrin'd Saint, my fair idea, lies, 
O blefted brook, whoſe milk-white ſwans adore 
Thy cryſtal ſtream refined by her eyes, 
„Where ſweet myrrh-breathing Zephyr in the ſpring 
© Gently diſtills her NeCtar-dropping ſhowers, 
„Where Nightingales in Arden fit and ſing 

Amongſt the dainty dew-impearled flowers; 

Say thus,fair Brook, when ſhalt thou ſee thy Queen ? 
Lo, here thy Shepherd ſpent his wand'ring years ; 
And in theſe ſhades, dear Nymph, he oft had been, 
And here to thee he ſacrific'd his tears: 
% Fair Arden, thou my temple art alone, 
* And thou, ſwect Ankor, art my Helicon (45).” 


Since this note was written, we have met with a 
paper in the Gentleman's Magazine, entitled 
„Michael Drayton Detended 3? in which, beſides 
pointing out ſeveral oi the heauties of his poetry, the 
a tho gods fo far as even to vindicate the Ales andrine 
meaſure of the Poly-Olbion (48). But in this point 
we can by no means avyre with the anonymous 
critic. An Alexandrine line, in itſelf, may be very 
n ble; bur, as it almoſt uniformly requnes the cœtura 
or pauſe to be placed on the ſixth 1yllable, it cannot 
admit that variety in the verification which is abſo- 
lutely neceflary in a long poem, and without which 


a poctical produon, however excellent in other 


reſpects, mult appear redious in the reading. 

An additional teſtimony to the beauty of the Nym- 
phidta may be feen in Mr. Nichols's Collection of 
Poems, Vol. VIII. p. 305] 


K. 


* * [DRUMMOND (WiLL1am), an ingenious writer, and very eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by his poctical talents, was born in Scotland, on the 12th of December, 1385 


(a). 


He was fon to Sir John Drummond A]; and was probably born at his father's 


ſcat at Hawthornden. He was ſent to the High School at Edinburgh, where his abili- 
ties rendered him conſpicuous even in his youth ; and he was afterwards removed to the 
Univerſity of Edinburgh, where he took the degree of Maiter of Arts (O). When he 
quitted the Univerſity, he was far from imagining that he had completed his ſtudies. 
He conſidered himlelf as having only commenced them; and, therefore, employed 
himſelf, for ſome years after, in the diligent peruſal of the beſt writers of antiquity (c). 
In 1606, when he had artained the age of twenty-one years, he was ſent by his father 
into France; and at Bourges he ſtudied the civil law with great diligence. He not only 
committed to writing the lectures of the profeſſors in that city, bur alſo wrote down 
his own obſervations upon them; which afterwards communicating to the preſident 
Lockhart, he declared, that if Mr. Drummond had followed the practice of the law, 


© he might have made the beſt figure of any lawyer in his time (4).“ Having con- 


tinued four years abroad, he returned to Scotland again in 1610, in which year his 


father died. It was now ſuppoſed by his friends, who bad conceived a high opinion of 
his talents, and who knew that he had made a conſiderable proficiency in the {tudy of 
the law, that he would have engaged in that profeſſion, as affording the faireſt proſpect 
for the advancement of his fortune. But neither the ſtudy of the law, nor the fatigue 


[4] Sor 10 Sir Jobn Drummond.) It is ſaid that his „family in the nation (1).“ We are likewiſe in- 


father, Sir John Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
* was a man of great worth.“ It is added, that * he 
© was Gentleman-Uſher to King James VI. but did 
* not enjoy that place wy being in three months 
© afterwards taken away by death. He was imme- 
* diately deſcended of the Drummonds of Carnock ; 
© and they, 320 years before that, (about the ſame 
© time that Annabella Drummond was Queen of 
© Scotland), came'of the houſe of Stobhall, the chiet 
* of the name of Drummond ; which, for antiquity, 
* honour, honeſty, and loyalty, is infezior to no 

Vol. V. 
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formed, that our author's mother was * Suſannah 
* Fowler, daughter to Sir William Fowler, Secretary 
* to Queen Ante. She was a woman of excellent 
© breeding, and of a good and virtuous life (2). 
Another writer obſerves, that the family ot Drum- 
mond * became firit ciſinguiſhed by the marriage of 
Robert III. whoſe Queen was fitter to William 
* Prummond of Carnock, their anceſtor, as appears 
6 by the patents of that King, and James I, the one 
calling him “ our brother,” the other, „our uncle 
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both far the ſublimity and piety of the thoughts, 


DRUM MOND. 


attending the practice, were agreeable to his taſte, which led him to the cultivation of 
polite literature. He, therefore, retired to his houte at Hawthornden, which is ſaid 
to have been © a ſweet and ſolitary ſeat, and very fit and proper for the Muſes (e);“ 
and here he employed himſelf in reading Greek and Roman authors, and in the pro- 
duction of ſome of his own compoſitions. After a recovery from a dangerous fit of 
illneſs, he wrote here his Cypreſs Grove,” a proſe piece, containing refi<&ions on 
death, and on the vanity of human life. About the ſame time he alſo wrote his 
Flowers of Sion, or Spiritual Poems [B].“ Thele, together with ſome other poems, 
and his © Cypreſs Grove [C],“ were printed in his life-time at Edinburgh (F). 

His retirement, and application to his ſtudies, did not prevent his becoming ena- 
moured with a young and beautiful lady of the name of Cunningham, who was de- 
ſcended from an antient and honourable family. He paid his addreſſes to her, obtained 
her conſent to their union, and the day was fixed for the celebration of their nuptials. 
But, unhappily, ſhe was ſuddenly taken with a fever, which put a period to her lite (g). 
This event ſo much affected him, that he could no longer enjoy his retirement, nor pro- 
ſecute his ſtudies with tranquillity. In order to diſſipate his melancholy, he, therefore, 
reſolved to travel into foreign countries; and he continued abroad about eight years. 
He travelled through all Germany, France, and Italy; but his chief places of reſidence 
were Rome and Paris. "The moſt conſiderable foreign univerſities were viſited by him; 
and he converſed with many men eminent for literature in the courle of his travels. He alſo 
made an excellent collection of the beſt Greek and Latin authors [D], and of valuable 


books 

[B] Flowers of Sion, or Spiritual Poems.) From “ teaches the contempt of the world, propoſes eonſola- 

theie we ſhall ſelect the following ſhort pieces: tions againſt the fears of death, and gives us a 
i view ot eternal happireſs (7). 

I. [D] An excellent Collection of the beſt Greek and 
© Of this fair volume, which we world do name, Latin authors, &c.) It is obſerved, by the aut! ot 
© If we the ſheets and leaves could turn with care, ot his life prefixed to his Works, publiſhed in 151, 
© Of him who it corrects, and did it frame, that ſome ot the books collected by Mr. Drummond 
© We clear might read the art and wiſdom rare; were © yet to be ſeen at Hawihornden, in the poſſffion 
© Findout his power, which wildeſt powers doth tame, of his fon Sir William Drummond; who, as he 
© His providence extending every where, « poſſefles his father's eſtate, fo he does inherit many 
His juſtice which proud rebels doth not ſpare, of his virtues, eſpecially that great honour, honelty, 
© In every page, no, period of the ſame, © and loyalty, which were ſy conſpicuous in our 
But filly we, like fooliſh children, reſt © author, He gave a noble preſent of rare books and 
© Well pleas'd with colour'd vellum, leaves of gold, ©* manuſcripts to the College of Edinburgh, where 
© Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is beſt, © he was educated; and it is one of the moſt curious 
On the great writer's ſenſe ne'er taking hold; © collections of any in that library. The catalogue of 
Or if by chance we ſtay our minds on aught, © the books 1s printed anno 1627, with an excellent 
It is ſome picture on the margin wrought (4). © preface in ornate Latin, about the advantage and 

I * honour of libraries, wiitten by kimſelt (8). 
| : Among his proſe pieces, are alſo the following 
6 Thrice happy he, Who by ſome ſhady grove, obſervations, in Engliſh, On Libraries : : 
« Far from the clam'rous world, doth live his own, As we find republicks to have flouriſhed in power 


and glory, ſo do we find them to have been eminent 
and come to the height in knowledge and letters; 
and as they builded arſenals and ſtore-houſes for 
arms to ſerve in time of war, ſo did they libraries, 
furniſhed with bouks for peace and war. Wits, 
howlſoever pregnant and great, without books, are 
but as valiant ſoldiers without arms, and artizans 
deſtitute of tools. Of theſe did ariſe the many 
ſchools in the world, and moſtly in Europe, which 
by the bounty of ſo many renowned Princes have 
been ſo amply privileged : and theſe great men were 
not ſo much beholden to arms and their conqueſts, 


* 'Tho' ſolitary, who is not alone, 
© But doth converſe with that eternal love: 
O how more ſweet his birds harmonious moan, 
Or the hoarſe ſobbings of the widow'd dove, 
Than thoſe ſmooth whiſperings near a Prince's 

* throne, 
© Which good make doubtful, do the evil approve ! 
O how more ſweet is Zepbyr's wholeſome breath, 
And ſighs embalm'd, which new-born flow'is untold, 
* Than that applauſe vain honour doth bequeath ? 
* How ſweet are ſtreams to poiſon drank in gold ? 
The world is full of horrors, troubles, {lights, 
Woods harmleſs ſhades have only true delights (5). 


III. 


KR «a „ 


for nenher their monuments of marble, nor braſs, 
nor gold, no not the diamond itſelt, are able fa 
to preſeive the glory of their actions, as are ſome 
few ſheets of paper. Eſtates and republicks owe 
much to thoſe, who like torches walte themſelves 
to ſhine and give light to others; but without theſe 
fathers of their countries, who endeavour to preſerve 
and communicate to poſterity what theſe ingeniouſly 
have done, their 3 ſhould be little better than 
ſpiders' webs: for what availeth the writing of 
books, if they be not preſerved; and how many 
excellent pieces, by the barbarity and negligence of 
ages have periſhed? To omit ancient times, as 
Ptolemeeus- Philadelphus, who erected that famous 
library in Alexandria, the Ulpian library of Trajan, 
and that of Piſiſtratus in Athens, how much is 
Florence adebted to the noble Laurentius of Medices, 
for his library, and to Beſſarion, once Biſhop of 
Nice, who at his death devouted to it a library, valued 
at "Thirty 'Thouſand Crowns? And what oweih 
Oxford, nay this iſle, to the moſt worthy Bodley, 
whoſe library, perhaps, containeth more excellent 
books, than the ancients by all their curious 2 
con 
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More oft than once, Death whiſper'd in mine ear, 
Grave what thou hear'ſt in diamond and gold, 6 
I am that monarch whom all monarchs tear, « 
Who have in duſt their far-ſtretch'd pride uproll' C. 
All, all is mine beneath Moon's ſilver ſphere, p 
And nought, ſave Virtue, can my power wi:h-hold, |, 
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This (not believ'd) experience true thee told, 
c 


By danger late when I io thee came near. 

* As bugbear then my viſage I did ſhow, 

© That of my horrors thou right uſe might'ſt make, 
And a more ſacred path of living take: 

And ſtill walk armed for my ruthleſs blow, 

Truſt flattering lite no more, redeem time paſt, 
And live each day as if it were thy laſt (C).“ 


KS «a 6 


[C] His Cypreſs Grove.) This is ſaid, by the 


writer of his lite, to be * a piece of excellent proſe, 


and for the fineneſs of the ſtyle. In it he fepte— 
© {ents the vanity and inſtability of human attairs, 


whilſt they lived, as after their deaths to letters; 


(7) P. u. 


(8) P. 3» 
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books in the French, Spaniſh, and Italian languages. Having made this long ſtay 
abroad, he returned again to his native country, which he found in a ſtate of great 
confuſion and anarchy. He retired, therefore, to the ſeat of his brother-in-law, Sir 
John Scot, of Scotſtarvat, who was a man of letters, and with whom he made ſome 
ſtay : and it is ſuppoſed to have been about this time that he wrote his “ Hiſtory of 


% the Five James's, Kings of Scotland [E].“ 


He lived the greateſt part of his life in 


an unmatried ſtate ; but having accidentally fallen in company with Elizabeth Logan, 
grand-daughter of Sir Robert Logan, he fancied ſhe had a great reſemblance to his firſt 
miſtreſs, whoſe idea was ſtill deeply impreſſed upon his mind, he became enamoured 

of her, and married her, after he had attained his forty-fifth year, and had by her 
ſeveral children. After his marriage, he lived in a retired manner at Hawthornden, 

and repaired his houſe with this inſcription : Divino munere Gulielmus Drummondus ab 
Hawthornden, Joannis Equitis aurati filius, ut honeſto otio quieſceret, ſibi & ſucceſſoribus 
inſlauravit, 1638 (). The civil war which broke out about this time was a ſubject of (5)Life,utfopra; 
great affliction to him; for he was much attached to the king and to the church; and, * 
therefore, wrote many pieces in ſupport of regal and eccleſiaſtical claims. His zeal for 

the royal cauſe often involved him in inconveniences [F]; and his grief, on account of 


could find? Our academies in former times were 
much beholden to their founders and benefactors for 
many goodly books; but by the nonage of our 
Princes, and the fury of Civil Wars, they, with 
many other monuments, had their fatal period; 
which loſs, by the liberality of our Moſt Gracious 
Prince Charles (when we ſhall be fo happy as to be 
remembered) may be repaired ; under whom the 
riſing and growth of libraries may prove as fortu- 
nate, portending good ſucceſs, as the burning of 
the library of Antioch was counted and proved 
ominous to the Emperor Jovian. 

To ſuch a worthy work all the lovers of learn- 
ing ſhould conſpire and contribute; and of ſmall 
beginnings who is ignorant what great effects may 
follow ? If, perhaps, we will conſider the beginnings 
of the greateſt libraries of Europe, (as Democritus 
ſaid of the world, that it was made up of atoms) 
we ſhall find them but ſmall ; for, how great ſoever 
in their preſent perfection they are now, theſe Car- 
thages were once Magalia, 

© Libraries are as foreſts, in which not only tall 

cedars and oaks are to be found, but buſhes too 
and dwarſiſh ſhrubs z and, as in Apothecaries ſhops 
all forts of drugs are permitted to be, ſo may all 
ſorts of books be in a library ; and as they, out of 
vipers and ſcorpions, and poiſoning vegetables, 
extract often wholeſome medicaments, for the life 
of mankind; fo, out of whatſoever book, good in- 
ſtructions and examples may be acquired, 
In ſundry parts of the earth there were but ſeven 
wonders diſperſed: in one noble library many more 
worthy of greater admiration, and of greater ex- 
cellency, are together to be tound, 

As good huſbund-men plant trees in their times, 
of which the after-age may reap the fruit, ſo ſhould 
we; and, what antiquity hath done for us, do for 
poſterity, that letters and learning do not decay, 
but ever flouriſh to the hononr of God, the publick 
utility, and the conſervation of Humane Scciety, 

One ſaid of good Princes, that all their names 
might be drawn within the gem of one ring; but, 
we hope, by time,. a volume may be compoſed of 
the names of ſuch, who conſpiring againit barbarity, 
and the roughncis of the former age, have thought 
it no diſhouour to make the Mutes beholden to their 
liberality, which, that others (who will follow their 
example) may know they have not offered to ob- 
livion and ingratitude; (leaving their due to be given 
them by the after-times) we have been daring to 
regilter in the temple of memory; which can be no 
diſadvantage to the living, and may ſerve to the 
dead tor an unpoliſhed epitaph, by which they 
ſhall not all die-? 

[E] Hiftory of the Five Fames's, Kings of Scotland.] 
This work was firſt publiſhed about fix vr leven years 
after the author's death; and it was re-printed, in 
Seo. in 1681, It is ſomewhat amuſing to obſerve the 
different characters which have been given of this 
hiſtorical production. Mr, Granger ſays, William 
* Drawmmond was a man of fine natural genius, which 
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© le afliduouſly improved with all the advantages of 


King 


© arts, languages, and travel, He was univerſally 

© eſteemed one of the beſt poets of his age, and 

© (tands in the firſt rank of modern hiſtorians, He, 

* for his excellence in telling a ſtory, and intereſting 

his reader in what he relates, is thought to be 

© comparable to Livy. His poems conſiſt chiefly of 

© Love-Verſlcs, Epigrams, and Epitaphs. His hiſtory is 

* of Five Kings of Scotland of the name of James (9). (9) Biographical 

Mr. Pinkerton, on the contrary, ſays of this work, that it Hiſt. of England, 

is © the moſt deplorable performance that ever aſpired Vol. II. p. 315. 

© to the name of hiſtory, full of falſe orations, falſe edit. 5v0- 1775. 

* brilliancy, falſe fenſe, and falſe facts. But his | 

© poems amply eſtabliſh his fame (10).” We confeſs, (to) Lift of the 

that we do not think very highly of this production Scottiſm Poets, 

of Drummond's ; nor can we find much reſemblance F 123. 

between Livy and Drummond as hiſtorical writes. 

Our author has ceitainly given a very partial account 

of the reigns of the Princes concerning whom - he 

writes, and has vindicated or palliated ſome of their 

moſt atrocious actions. The work alſo contains very 

ſervile and abſurd political ſentiments and obſervations. 

In one place he ſays, * The choice a Prince maketh 

© of men, whom he advanceth to great employments, 

is not ſubject to any man's cenſure. And, were it 

© bad, yet ought it to be paſſed over, if not approved, 

© leſt the diſcretion and judgement of the Prince be 

* queſtioned, and his reputation wounded (11), And (11) Hit. of the 

in another place he remarks, that the death of ſuch Five James's, 

© who are /u/peted to be the authors of diſorders in P. 178. edit. 

a commonwealth /pareth an infinite number of lives, Svo. elk. 4682. 

and much civil blood when they are firit ſurprized ; 

neither are too flrift circumſtances of law to be obſerved, 

when a ſmall delay may aboliſh all obſerving of 

order and laws (12). (12) Ibid. p. x 

[F] His zeal for the royal cauſe often involved him 68 

in inconveniences.] The writer of his life ſays, 

* Being reputed a malignant, he was extremely har- 
raiſed by the prevailing party; and for his verſes 

and diſcourſes frequently ſummoned betore their 

circular tables (13). (13) P. 10. 

We are alſo told, that though he was a great 

cavalier, and much addicted to the King's party; 

yet he was forced to ſend men to the army which 

fought againit the King; and his eſtate lying in 

three different ſhires, he had not occaſion to ſend 

one entire man, but halfs and quarters, and ſuch 

like fractions; upon which he wrote extempore the | 

tollowing verics to his Majeſty : ? 


c 
c 
£ 
c 
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c 
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Of all thele forces rais'd againſt the King, 
* 'Tis my ſtrange hap not one whole man to bring, 
From divers pariſhes, yet divers men, 
But all in balfs and quarters; great King, then, 
In halts and quarters if they come gainſt thee, 
© In halfs and quarters ſend them back to me. 
* Or, 
In legs and arms fend thou them back to me (14). (14) Ibid. p. 9, 


10. 
In 1645, he received the following protection from 


the Marquis of Montroſe: 


* James Marquis of Montroſe, His Majeſty's 
Lieutenant General of the Kingdom of Scotland: 


Theſe 
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(7) Hiſt. &c. 
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King Charles the Firſt's being brought to the ſcaffold, is ſaid to have been ſo great as 


to ſhorten his days. He died on the 4th of December, 1649, in the fixty-f 


th year 


of his age; and was interred in his own iſle, in the Church of Lefſwade, near to his 
houſe of Hawthornden i). Throughout his whole life he was fond of literature and 


retirement, and had little inclination for riches or honours, 


He was well acquainted 


with the beſt Greek and Latin authors, and is ſaid to have been a maſter of the Italian, 
Spaniſh, and French languages. He ſometimes amuſed himſelf with playing at cheſs, 


and was a ſkilful player on the lute | G]. 


to have been Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling (H). 


One of his moſt intimate frieads appears 
He ſpent very 


little time in England, though he correſporded with Drayton [I] and Ben Jonſon, the 


(15) Works, 
p. 157» 


(16) Life pre- 
fixed to his 
Works, p. 3, 4+ 


© Theſe are to will and command all officers and 
1% ſouldiets, imployed in this preſent expedition, (for 
© repreſſing of this treaſonable and moſt unnatural 
„ rebellion, fo perverſly hatched againſt his Majeſty's 
& ſacred perſon and authority), that none of them 
« trouble or mn leſt Mr. William Drummond of Haw- 
& thornden, his ſaid lands, , with 
© houſes, biggings, yards, parts, pendicles, and 
« pertinents thereof, or his men, tenan's, Cottars, 
& ſervants and indwellers thereupon, and their wives, 
& bairns and families, in their bodies, goods or gear, 
„ directly nor indirectly; as they, and every one ot 
& them, will anſwer on the contrary at their higheſt 
<« peril, Given at our Leaguer, at Bothwel, the 
« 28th of Auguſt, 1645. 


„% MonTROSE (15).“ 


10 Was a ſkilful player on the Inte.) The writer 
of his lite ſays, He was not much taken up with 
© the ordinary amuſements of dancing, fiaging, play- 
© ing, &c. though he had as much of them as a well- 
© bred gentleman ſhould have; and, when his ſpirits 
ve re too much bended by ſevere ſtudies, he unbended 
them by playing on his luie, which he did to ad- 
© miration, But the moſt part of his time was ſpent 
in reading the beſt books, and converſing with the 
* learnedett men, which he improved to great ad- 
vantage '16).,? 

[H] Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of 
Stirling] la a letter, written by Mr. Drummond to 
Sir Willam Alexander in 1623, he complains of the 
mortality of that year, and ot the number of friends 
that he had loſt, It appears alſo from this letter, that 


he had ſome faith in aſtrology. The letter 1s as 
follows : | 


„ To Sir William Alexander. 
«STIR, | 


« MY filence this time paſt proceeded no ways of 
any forgetfulneſs of you, but from my many new 
« cares and forrows, The loſs of ſo many iriends 
« this ſeaſon hath eſtranged me fromm myſelf, and 
« turned my mirth into mourning 3 what civil arms 
& and diſcord have performed in other kingdoms of 
& Europe, a ſtill mortality hath done in this. So 
« many funerals theſe many years have not been ſeen 
& as in this one. There are few bands of kindred, 
« ſocieties, acquaintances, or friendſhip, which, by 
& death, are not broken here, without reſpect of 
« age, vigour, rank, or quality; and juſtly this 
« mortality might claim the name of peſtilence, if the 
« dead were deprived of cuſtomary burial, Well 
4% have ſome aſtrological Divines gueſſed that this 
« year ſhould be the great Judgement, What is re- 
« corded of the years 100 and 120, that church-yarcs 
« were not ample enough to contain the dead bodies, 
« but that new ground was digyed up, is true in 
« this; and what of the year 1348, that the third of 
„ mankind was ſweeped from the earth; we may ſay, 
« that though this country hath not loſt the third, 
« yet that the Almighty Providence hath taken away 
« the tenth part of the people. This is (perhaps) a 
„ part of that judgement which the late blazing 
« lights of Heaven did ſignity unto us, the defects 
of the ſur, belides the malignant influences of other 
celeſtial bodies, This one year is enough to make 
men hereatter, if not altogether believe, het fer 
altrological predictions ; which, though they tail 
in perticulars, yet ſtrangely hold une in ſome 
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latter 


„ generals, Heavens, I hope, ſhall preſerve you 
© ad molliora et meliora tempora; to be a witneſs and 
„ recorder of their juli proceeding on this globe of 
“the earth, for the good of yourſelf, your friends, 
and all that love you. 


% W. Drummond (17).” 


It is, however, remarkable, that in another of his 
letters, to another perſon, probably written at a dif- 
ferent time, Mr. Drummond expreſies himſelf in very 
ſtrong terms againſt aſtro'ovy, He ſays, * I never 


found any x reater folly in the actions of men than 


© to ice ſome buſy themſelves to underſtand the future 


accidents of their lives. This knowledge of things 
to come, not revealed ta us, is no ways need ul ter 
us. Whereſoever this ſuperſtition is once 1eceived, 
men ae driven, and, as it were, haunted with 
furics, and are deprived of all calmnels, quietneſs 
and ieit, I never knew any who had recourſe to 
thoſe unlawful curioſities who lived the ordinary 
age of man, God omnipotent, removing his grace 
trom them giveth them over to fall under the f te 
of their own fears, By the credulity and violent 
defire of him who inquizeth to know thele things, 
aſtrological predictions come to paſs, not by ihe 
nature of the things themſ: Ives, which are ſortui- 
tous events, and have vo nat ral cwuſes, being 
voluntary. The mittaltings and uncertainties of 
theſe predictions ſhould make us contemu them, 
Aſtrologi fingunt, non docent (18). 

[1] He correſponded with Draytin ] The following 
letters of Mr, Drammond 10 Drayton are publiſhed 
among our author's familiar epiſtle-. They are both 


addrefled “ To the Right Worthiptul, Mr. Michael 
© Drayton, Eſq.” 


% J have underſtood by Mr. Davis, the direction 


he received from you, to ſalute me here; which 
undeſerved favour I value above the commenda- 
tions of the greateſt and mightieſt in this iſle: 
though I have not had the fortune to ſee you, 
(which fight, is but like the near view of pictures 
in tapeſtry) yet, almoſt ever ſince 1 could know 
any, ye have been to me known and beloved, 
Long fioce, your amorous (and truly heroical) 
epiſtles did raviſh me; and laicly your moit bappy 
Albion put me into a new trance; works (oſt 
excellent portraits of a rarely indued mind) 
which (if one may conjecture of what is to come) 
ſhall be read, in ſpite of envy, ſo long as men 
read books. Ot your great love, courteſy, and 
generous diſpoſition, | have been informed by 
more than one, of the worthieſt ot this country ; 
but what before was only known to me by fave, I 
have now found by experience: your goodneſs 
preventing me in that duty, which a ſtrange baſh- 
tulneſs, or baſhful ſtrangeneſs, hindered me to 
offer unto you. You have the firſt advantage, the 
next ſhonld be mine; and hereafier you ſhall ex- 
cuſe my boldneſs, if, when I write to your match- 
leſs friend Sir W. Alexander, I now and chen ſalute 
you; and in that claim though unkvown, to be 
. * your loving aud aſſured irievd, 
W. D. (19). 
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«SIR, 


« IF my letters were ſo welcome to you, what 
„% may you think yours were to me, which muſt be 
© ſo much more welcome, in that the conquelt I make 

« jig 


(17) Works, 
p. 144. 


(18) Ibid. p. 147. 


(19) bid. 5235 
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latter of whom had ſo high a reſpect for Drammond's abilities, and ſo great a defire 224, 225, 


to ſee him, that, at the age of forty-five, he walked to Hawthornden to viſit him [K]. 


Their attachment, however, appears not to have been quite reciprocal; for the account 

iven by Drummond of Jonſon, which is publiſhed in his works (&), is a very un- 
* one. The poetical talents of Drummond were very great; and it has been 
remarked by a late writer, that“ among all the writers, at the beginning of the laſt 
« century, who flouriſhed after the death of Shakeſpeare, there is not one, whom a 
ce general reader of the Engliſh poetry of that age will regard with ſo. mach, and fo 
« deſerved attention, as William Drummond (/).” The ſame writer ſays, that © his 
te thoughts are often, nay generally, bold and highly poetical. He follows nature; 
c“ and his verſes are delicately harmonious (n) [ L].” Mr. Pinkerton ſtiles Drummond 
« a Poet of the moſt amiable and exquiſite genius;“ and remarks, that © it may ſafely 
ce be ſaid, that if any poems poſſeſs a very high degree of that exquiſite Doric delicacy, 
« which we ſo much admire in Comus, &c. thoſe of Drummond do. Milton may often 


« be traced in him; and he had certainly read and admired him (a). Some of his (") 


Sonnets [M] and Poems were printed at Edinburgh in 4to. in 1616; and there is ſaid 


&« is more than that of yours. They, who by ſome 
« ſtrange means have had conference with ſome of 
« the old heroes, can only judye that delight I had 
in reading them ; for, they were to me, as if they 
« had come from Virgil, Ovid, or the father of our 
« ſonnets, Petrarch. I muſt love this year of my 
6% lite, more dearly than any that forewent it, becauſe 
© in it J was fo happy to be acquainted with ſuch 
% worth. Whatever were Mr. Davis's other deſigns, 
« methinks ſome ſecret prudence directed him to 
& thoſe parts only: for this I will, in love of you, 
OF farpats as far your countrymen as you go beyond 
« them all in true worth; and ſhall ſtrive to be 
ſecond to none, ſave your fair and worthy miſtreſs, 
& Your other letters I delivered to Andrew Hart, 
« and have been earneſt with him in that particular. 
% How would I be overjoyed to ſee our North once 
& honoured with your works as before it was with 
% Sidney's ; though it be barren of excellency in it- 
« ſelf, it can both love and admire the excellency of 
* others.” 


Decemb. 20, 1618. 


[X] Walked to Hawthernden to wifit him.] In 1773, 
Dr. Johnſun and Mr. Boſwell vifited Hawthornden. 
Mr. Boſwell fays, * We ſurveyed Roſlin Caſtle, the 
© romantic ſcene around it, and the beautiful Gothic 
* chapel, and dined and drank tea at the inn; after 
* which we proceeded to Hawthornden, and viewed 
© the caves; and I all the while had Rare Ben in my 
* mind, and was pleaſed to think that this place was 
* now viſited, by another celebrated wit of Eng- 
„land (20).? 

[LI His werſes are delicately harmonious.) It is far- 
ther obſerved by the writer above reterred to, that, 
* on the deith of Henry prince of Wales, in 1612, 
* Drummond wrote an elegy intitled, ** Tears on the 
„ Death of Moeliaces ;* a name which that prince 
© had uſed in all his challenges of martial ſport, as the 
anagram of + Miles a Deo.” In this poem are lines, 
according to Denham's terms, as ſtrong, as deep, 
* as gentle, and as full, as any of his or Waller's. 
* 'The poet laments the fate of the prince, that he died 
not in ſome glorious cauſe of war.“ Againſt the 
« Turk, he Eos, * thou hadſt ended the life and 
* the Chriſtian war together: | 


© Or, as brave Bowbon, thou hadſt made old Rome, 
© Queen of the world, thy triumph aud thy tomb. 


* Of the lamentation of the river Forth, 


And, as ſhe ruſh'd her Cyclades among, 
She ſcem'd to plain that heav'a had done her wrong. 


© Farther, 


* Tagus did court his love with golden ſtreams, 
*Rhine with her towns, tair Seine with all ſhe claims; 
But ah, poor lovers! death did them betray, 
© And, unſuſpected, made their hopes his prey. 


* And concludes, 


* The virgins to thy tomb will garlands bear 
© Of flow'rs, and with each flow'r let fall a tear. 
* Moeliades {weet courtly nymphs deplore, 


From Thule to Hy daſpes pearly ſhore, 
Vol., V. 


0 to 


© Perhaps there are no lines in Pope, of which the 


© eaſy flow may be more juſtly admired than of thoſe 
© in his third paſtoral : 


© Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 
Not balmy tleep to lab'rers taint wich pain, 
© Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 
Are half ſo charming as thy ſiglit to me. 


© When king James, firſt after his acceſſion to the 
* Engliſh throne, returned to Scotland in 1617, his 
© arrival was celebrated by every effort of poetical 
* congratulation, Upon this occaſion Drummond 
* compoſed a panegyric, intitled ** The Wandering 
& Muſes; or, The River of Forth Feaſting,” in 
* which are found four lines apparently imitated by 
Pope in the above paſſage, and which do not, in 
point of harmony, fall much ſhort of that imitation, 
6 He lays, 


« To virgins, flow'rs ; to ſun-burnt earth, the rain; 
« To mariners, fair winds amidſt the main; 

„Cool ſhades to pilgrims whom hot glances burn, 
© Are not ſo pleaſing as thy bleſt return,” 


© Of theſe two poems of Drummond, it is obſer- 
vable, that the firſt was written in 1612, the lait in 
1617. The earlieſt piece of Waller is that to the 
King on his Navy, in 1625. The piece in which 
Sir John Denham's greateſt force lies, Cooper's 
Hill, was not written till 1640. The harmony of 
Drummond, theretore, at a time when thoſe, who 
are uſually called the firit introducers of a ſmooth 
and poliſhed verſiſication, had not yet begun to 
write, is an honour to him that ſhould never be 
forgotten. Nor is his excellence halt enough 
praiſed or acknowledyed. 

* Drummond and Petrarca had this in common, 
that each lamented, firſt the cruelty, and then the 
loſs, of his miſtreſs : fo that their ſonnets are alike 
naturally divided into two parts; thoſe before, and 
thoſe after, their ſeveral miſtreſles* deaths. It may 
juſtly be doubted that, among all the Sonneteers in 
the Engliſh language, any one is to be preferred to 
Drummond. He has ſhewn, in ſome of theſe com- 
poſitions, nearly the ſpirit of Petrarca himſelf, 

* The ſeventh ſonnet, of the firſt part, has much 
reſemblance to Sir William Wotton's elegant little 
Poem, on the Queen of Bohemia, Te meaner beau- 
ties, Sc. Among Drummond's “ Flowers of Sion,” 
the Poem which begins, Amid/t the azure clear —Of 
Fordan's ſacred ſtreams, eminently diſtinguiſhes him, 
* whether he be conlidered as a Philoſopher, or a 
Poet.“ (21) 
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[M] His Sonnets,] Our author's ſonnets poſſeſs a 
very high degree of merit, and their verſification is 
extremely harmonious. We ſhall, therefore, ſelect 
from them the following. 


I, 


„% know that all beneath the moon decays, 
& And what by mortals in this world is brought, 
In time's great periods ſhall return to nought; 
„That fairett ſtates have fatal nights and days. 
5 B + + I know 
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(/) Short account 
of the Life and 
Writings of 
William Drum- 
mond, prefixed 
to che edi ion of 
his Poems 
printed at Lon- 
don, in 1991, 
p- 1. This was 
taken from a 
work 232 
printed, intitled, 
* Curfory Re- 
% marksonſome 
« of the Antient 
« Engliſh Poets, 
particularly 

« Milton.“ 

m) Ihid. 

() Lut of the 
Scottiſh Poets, 


p. 123. 


(21) Short acct. 
ut ſupra, p. 5— 
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(22) Poems of 
William Drum- 
mond, of Haw- 
thornden, p. 4. 
edit. 1791. 


(23) Ibid. P- 27. 


(24) Ibid. p 29. 


(25) Ibid. p. 37. 


DRU MM ON D. 


to have been an earlier edition. Another edition, greatly enlarged, was publiſhed at 
London, in 8vo. in 1656, under the following title : “ Poems by that moſt famous 
* Wit, William Drummond of Hawthornden. But, in 1711, were publiſhed, in folio, 
at Edinburgh, The Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden: conſiſting of 
* thoſe which were formerly printed, and thoſe which were deſigned for the Preſs. 
* Now publiſhed from the Author's original Copies.” To this edition an account of the 
life of the author was prefixed, to which we have been much indebted in the courſe 
of this article. This volume contains his“ Hiſtory of the Five James's, Kings of 
Scotland, his“ Cypreſs Grove,” ſome political tracts (N] and papers, Familiar Epiſtles, 


* 


& T know that all the Muſes'“ heavenly lays, 
& With toil of ſprite, which are ſo dearly bought, 
« As idle ſounds, of few or none are ſought, 
* That there is nothing lighter than vain praiſe, 
& I know trail beauty's like the purple flow'r, 
& fo which one morn oft birth and death affords, 
„% That love a jarring is of mind's accords, 
© Where ſenſe and will bring under reaſon's power: 
„% Know what 1 lift, this all cannot me move, 
© But that, alas, I both muſt write and love (22).“ 


II. 


« All other beauties howſoe'er they ſhine 

In hairs more brig than is the golden ore, 

Or checks more fair than faireſt eglantine, 

Or hands like hers that comes the {an betore: 

Ma'ch'd with th at heaven y hue, and ſhape divine, 

With thuſe dear ſtars which my weak thoughts 
« adore, 

& Look but as ſhadows, or, if they be more, 

It is in this, that they are like to thine, 

„Who ſces thoſe eyes, their force that doth not 

© prove ; 

© Who gazeth on the dimple of that chin, 

And finds not Venus' ſon entrench'd therein, 

% Or hath not ſenſe, or knows rot what is love. 

* To ſee thee had Narciſſus had the grace, 


«© He would have died with wond'ring on thy 
& face (23)." 


III. 


« O ſacred bluſh empurpling cheeks, pure ſkies 
* With crimſon wings which ſpread thee like the 
„% morn; 
4% O baſhtul look ſent from thoſe ſhining eyes, 
„Which though ſlid down on earth doth Heaven 


„% acorn; 


O tongue, in which moſt luſcious nectar lier, 


hat can at once both bleſs and mak toriorn ; 
« Dear coral lip which beauty beau ities, 
& {hat trembling ſtood before her words were born; 
« And you her words; words? 1, but golden chains 
&« Which did enflave my ears, enſnare my ſoul, 
« Wiſe image of her mind, mind that contains 
„% A power all power of ſenſes to controu: ; 
% So ſweetly you from love difluade do me, 
„That I love more, if more wy love can be (24).“ 


IV. 


« See Cytherea's birds, that milk-white pair 

& On 3 leafy myrile-tree which groan, 

„% And waken with their kifles in the air 

„% Th* enamour'd zephyrs murmuring one by one; 

& If thou but ſenſe hadſt like Pygmalion's ſtone, 

& Gr hadſt not ſeen Medula's ſnaky hair, 

« Love's leflons thou might'ſt learn; and learn, 

& {weet fair, 

„To ſummer's heat ere that thy ſpring be grown. 

« And if thoſe kiffing lovers ſeem but cold, 

* Look how that elm this ivy doth embrace, 

« And bids and claſps with many a wanton fold, 

« And, courting ſleep, o'erſhadows all the place; 
« Nay, ſeems to ſay, Dear tree, we ſhall not part, 
« In ſign whereof, lo, in each leaf a heart (25).” 


V. 
« Sweet Spring, thou com'ſt with all thy goodly 
© train 
« Thy head with flames, thy mantle bright with 
& flow'rs, 
«« The zephyrs curl the green locks of the plain, 


« The clouds for joy in pearls weep down their 
6 ſhow'rs, | 


ſeveral 


« gweet Spring, thou con'ſt- but, ah! my plea- 
„ (ant houis, . 
„% And happy days, with thee come not again; 
„The fad memorials only of my pain 
© Dowith thee come, which tun my ſweet to ſours, 
© "Thou art the ſame which ſtill thou wert before, 
„ Delicious, luſty, amiable, fair; 
«© But ſhe whoſe breath embalm'd thy wholeſome air 
« Is gone; nor gold, nor gems can her reſtore, 
« Neglected virtue, ſeaſons go and con.e, 
When thine forgot lie cloſed in a tomb (26).“ 


VI. 


« Tf Heaven, the ſtars, and nature did her grace 

“ With all perfections found the moon above, 

« And what excelleth in this lower place, 

« Found place in her to breed a world of love; 

Ir angels' gleams ſhine on her faireſt tace, 

Which makes Heaven's joy on earch the gazer 

6c prov, 

And her bright eyes (the orbs which beauty move) 

As Phe: us dazzle in his giorious race; 

„What pencil paint, wha! colour to the fight 

do {weet a ſhape can ſhew? The bluſhing morn 

« The red muſt lend, the milky-way the white, 

« And night, the ſtars which ber r:ch crown adorn; 
« To draw her right then, and make all agree, 
„ The Heaven the table, Zeuxis Jove muit be, 

« Fair ſou), in th's bl..k age fo ſhin'd thou bright, 

« And made all eyes with. wonde: thee behold, 

„% Till ugly death, depriving us of hgn!, 

In his grim miſty arms thee did entuld. 

„% Who more ſhall vaunt tive beauty here to ſee ? 

„% What hope doth more in any heart remain, 

„% That ſuch periections ſhall his rea'on rein, 

„If beauty with thee borr, too died with thee ? 
World plain no more of love, nor count his 

« harms; | 


* With his pale trophies death has hung his arms(27).” 


(26) Tbid, p. 56. 


(27) Ibid, p. 80, 
81. 


[N] Same political tracts. ] One of theſe is a piece 
called “ Irene: a Remonſtrance for Concord, Amity, 
and Love, among his Majeſty's Sulyect-; wiitieu 
& after his Declaration publiſhed at Edinburgh, 22d. 
ot September, 1638.“ This performance contains 
very groſs flattery reſpect'ng Charles I. and the 
principles of paſſive obedience and non retſtance are 
ſtrongly — in it. Among other paſſages of 
this kind are the following : * Love naturally beginneth 
at the molt perſect: God loved us before we could 
love him: the la her loveth the ch laren, and the 
children after love the ather: it doch not conſiſt, 
except by a Certain reflexion, and a reciprocal 
being. The Prince hath deſcended from his thione, 
laying down as it were his greitatis and power 
lovereign, ſeeming to diminith himſelf, only 1e- 
taining his tatherly love to receive us into peace and 
amity with him, (whom, if his goodneſs had not 
balanced his greatnefs, he had never accepted but 
amidſt the horrors of arms) and ſhall not we run, 
nay, take wings, with acclamations, app'auſes, 
lengihened ſhouts, an burſting joys to meet him; 
and carry that ame affectiou towards him (though 
not of that height and extenſion) which he hath 
carried towards us? The Pri: ce, that vital ſpirit 
of the commonwealth, which giveth life to ſo 
many millions of lives, the faiteſt image of God 
upon earth; the beſt of all chriſtian Kings, who 
truly ſerveth the true God, What luſpicions, 
doubts, falfe fears, miſrepreſentations, have been 
amongſt us, they proceed and come all from our- 
* telves, and remain amongſt ourſeives; reſembling 
* thole dampiſh fogs and mitts which maſk the f- ns 


© and 
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(:3) Work 
p- 164 


(2%) 1bid. 
16b. 


(30) 1b 


(:9) Ibid. p. 165, 
166. 


(30) wid. p.168. 


DRUM 


MOND. 


ſeveral Miſcellaneous Tracts, and his Poems, conſiſting of his Sonnets, which are 
numerous, Songs, Madrigals, Epitaphs, Divine Poems and Hymns, a Poem called 
« the River of Forth-teaſting [O],“ a Macaronic poem, entitled, © Polemo-Middinia 


and mountains, but never approach nor reach the 
clear body of the ſun, which is the Prince (28.— 
Obedience being the ſtrongeſt pedeſtal of concord, 
and concord the principal pillar of ſtate, we ſhould 
always embrace and follow her, it we would enjoy 
civil happineſs; or, at leaſt, uſe her as a bridle, 
helm, and ſtay to our wild perturbations and dif- 
ordered paſſions. Imagine in the flatutes, edits, 
and ordinances of Princes, there be many things 
contrary to our opinions, and which do diſplea e 
us; to ſuch difficul'ies, contrarieties, and differences, 
let us apply the remedies of patience and obedience, 
For it is not lawſul tor a ſubje& to be a ſyndick of 
the actions of his Prince in matters of ſtate, being 
for the moſt part ignorant of the ſecret cauſes and 
motives upon which they are grounded: it belong- 
ing only to God Almighty (the ſearcher of all 
hearts) to cenſure and judge the actions of Princes, 
from whom alone they have immediately the'r royal 
© power aud ſovercignty. In the proceedings of 
Princes, that which is unknown to the ſubject is 
© often more pregnant in ſtate, and more expedient 
© than that of which he findeth the reaſon. Princes 
© having that preheminence and particular bleſſing 
© from God, to be initructed in what is moſt for the 
« weal of their people, more than the people them+ 
« ſelves; as phyficians, who know what is convenient 
« and moſt healthful tor their patients, and more 
« than they themſelves (29).*—* It the Prince holdeth 
not his crown of you, but of God (who diſtributeth 
& honou's as it ſeemeth belt unto him) and the antient 
© laws of his kingdom; it his crown be not by elec- 
tion, but by a lineal ſucceſſion; if he be not a con- 
« ditional Prince, but an abſolute Sovereign; it he 
© be lawfully inveſted, anointed, and crowned : why 
© ſhould ye ſervants give a law to your m-ſter ? What 
s honours, riches, greatneſs, you enjoy, you have all 
© from your Kings his anceſtors; and you owe him 
call ſubje&ion, ſervice, and obedience: who aſſume 
and uſurp the rights of their Sovereign, the laws of 
God and man proclaim worthy of death, Good 
© Princes ſhould be obeyed, yea, evil Princes ſhould 
© be tolerated. God, who railed Kings above you, 
© holdeth himſelf wronged in their wrongs, and re- 
* vengeth the injuries done unto them. Though 
they ſhould, in ſome things, go bes ond their duties, 
* they ate not to be judged by their ſubjects; tor no 
g power within their dominions is ſuperior to theirs 
* (30), 

Mr. Drummond, however, exhorts the King, 
though in very ſervile language, to ſome degree of 
moderation, and not to carry matters to extremi- 
ties againſt his ſubjects; * Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
© bow thy prudence hath been great, thy goodueſs 

without example! The farther we are diſtant from 
thy preſence, the more bountifully haſt thou deigned 


thy virtues. Thcu hatt pitied our weakneſs; thou 
haſt not anſwered our ſtubborneis; knowing that 
the belt way not to be revenged of our infolences 
was not to be like unto us. What couldeſt thou 
have done more, what ſhoviceſt thou have done 
leis, for that diſtracted and diſtreſſed country in 
which thou waſt born? Aud now, fir, (it ever this 
paper ſhall have the happinels to kiſs your royal 
hands) as you have hitherto 2 caſt an eye 
upon your antient kingdom, diſdain not to liſten to 
* thele her humble ſupplications and laſt groans ; 
* behold her, prottrate at your feet, come to ex- 
© hibit and ſhew forth her wotul eſtate and condition. 

„Many (faith ſhe) have been my mileries, many 
% my ſorrows: the open invaſions of foreigners in 
*© antient times, the ſecret plots and conſpiracies of 
mine own thereafter : the beholding of my ſanc- 
% tuaries defaced z; my temples equalled with the 
« ground; my towns ranſacked; my painful 
© ſtruggles under the bondage of moſt terrible 
« governors, tolerating what their malice could in- 
„ vent, or their boldneſs attempt; the calamities of 
a rigorous and pitileſs heaven; the barbarous daily 
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to glance upon us, and give us the fatier aſpect of 


© inter 


feuds of mine inhabitants among themſelves at 
home ; the ſlaughters and deſtructions of them 
among ſtranger- nations abroad. But no grievance, 
no chance, no diſaſter, hath ſo perpl-xedly en- 
cumbered me, and caſt me down, as that the man 

merits, benefits, favours of your blefſed father 
torgot, the graciouſneſs, the goodneſs of yourſelf 
deſpiſed in the midit of your engagements in the 
neighbour-wars and troubles of Europe; my 
nurſelings (diſtaining themſelves with ingraiitude) 
ſhould have adventured to leave in the minds of 
their race and poſterity a ſuſpicion, that they aid 
take their blood and deſcent from men branded 
with any mark of Leſe Majeſty or rebellion. Alas, 
fir, they have not known about what they have 
been diſquieting themielves, what ſhould have been 
the event of their raſh proceedings! Tis hath 
been in them a fideratior, the bl ſting of fone 
unhappy influence, del: rving rather pity than 
pniſhment: and though again deſpiſiog the health- 
tul couniels of their friends, they ſhould reject 


your favour:, refuſe tovliſhly your gracious offers, 


continue io their ſtubbo neis, and effay to run 
h-adlong to their perdition ; prove not your poser 
aginit them; ſhake them not; for in a little time 
they will decline and fall.” —““ Turn nor, fir, 
your country into ſhambles, a deſert wilderpeſs, a 
ſepulchre, a monument of defolatiin. By that 
duty and reverence you owe to God Almighty, 
who placed you to repreſent him upon earth ; by 
the aſhes and memories of ſo many Kings your 
predeceſſors, who here ſo peaceably reigned ; by 
that charity which is due to me, your native 
country: it there be no King fo good as yourſelt ; 
if there be no people which more dearly love 
their Kings (however now in an ague) than this ? 
if they have loſt any thing of what they ieign to 
be liberty, (which is only a power to do what is 
convenient); reilore it unto them; change their 
troubies into reſt, their miſeries into proſperity, 
cheir diſſenſions into concord and peace; which, 
out of that chaos wherein they now ſtrugyle, that 
labyrinth wherein they are like to entangle and 
lote themſelves, ſhail reheve and wind them out, 
and repair every thing to its firſt luſtre and beaury. 
So God ſhall be ſerved, you of all obeyed, and 
your deſolate country preſerved from thoſe many 
miſcries and dangers which threaten her (30).“ 


[O] The River of Forth feaſting.] This is a pane- 


gynic on King James I. aud has a particular reference 


to his return to Scotland in 1617, and from this 


iece of courtly flattery, which is of conſiderable 
* we ſhall ſclect the tollowing lines. Immedi— 
atrly addretſing James himſelt he lays, 
„% Who of tiine after-age can count the deeds, 
& With all that tame in time's huge annals reads ; 
„% How by example, more than any law, 
„his people fierce thou didſt to goodneſs draw; 
„% Huw while the neighbour worlas, tols'd by the 
fares, 
& So many phacrons had in their ſtates, 
& Which turn'd to hee\lleſs flames their burniſh'd 
* thr-nes, 
„ Thou, as enſpher'd, kept'ſt temperate thy zones; 
„In Atric ſhores, the ſands that ebb and flow, 
„The thady leaves on Arden's trees that grow, 
© He ſure may coun', with all the waves that meet 
« To waſh the Mauritanian Atlas? feet. 
« 'Though crown'd thou wert not, nur a King by 
„birth, 
„Thy worth deſetves the richeſt crown on earth, 
„ Search this halt-ſphere, and the Antarctic ground, 
« Where are ſuch wit and boun'y to be found? 
„As into ſilent night, when near the bear 
© "The vigin huntrefs ſhines at full mott ciear, 
„And itrives to match her brother's golden light, 
© The hoſt of itars doth vaniſh in her light; 
& Arcturus dies; cooPd is the Lion's ite, 
„% Po burns no more with PhaCtontal fire; 


Orion 


(310 bid. p. 172, 


173. 
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(32) Poems, 
5. 197,175,179. 
121. edit. 1791. 


(33) Beattie's 
Eilays, P- 643 · 
4/0. edit. 
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DRUM MOND. 


& inter Vitarvum et Nebernam [P],“ and various other miſcellaneous poems. 


A new 


edition of his poems was printed at London, in ſmall 8vo. in 1791.) 


© Orion faints to ſee his arms grow black, 
« And that his flaming ſword he now doth lack: 
„ So Europe's lights, all bright in their degree, 
« Loſe all their luſtre, parallel'd with thee. 
&* By juſt deſcent thou ftom more Kings doth ſhine, 
„% Than many can name men in all their line: 
© What molt they toil to find, and finding hold, 
© Thou ſcorneſt, orient gems, and flatt'ring gold; 
© Eſteeming treaſure ſurer in men's breaſts 
„% Than when immur'd with marble, clos'd in 
* cheſts: 
No ſtormy paſſions do diſturb thy mind, 
No miſts of greatneſs ever could thee blind: 
© Who yet hath been ſo meek ? Thou life didſt give 
© To them who did repine to ſee thee live: 
© What prince by goodneſs hath ſuch kingdoms 
„ vain'd r a 
„Who hath fo long his people's peace mainutain'd ? 
„ Their ſwords are tuin'd to ſcythes, to coulters 
„ ſpears, | 
“ Some giant poſt their antique armour bears: 
„% Now, where the wounded knight his lite did 
& bleed, 
© The wanton ſwain fits piping on a reed; 
„ And where the cannon did Jove's thunder ſcorn, 
© The gaudy huntſman winds his ſhrill-tun'd horn; 
Her green locks Ceres doth to yellow dye; 
& The pilgrim ſafely in the ſhade doth lie; 
„% Both Pan and Pales careleſs keep their flocks ; 
Seas have no dangers, fave the winds and rocks: 
© A hou art this Iſle's paladium; neither can 
© (Whiles thou doſt live!) it be o'erthrowy by man, 
© Ex e of our weſtern world! Mars-dauntiq King! 
© With whole renown the earth's ſeven climates 
% ring, 
«© Thy Faber 9 only claim theſe diadems, 
« To which Thame, Liffy, Tay, ſubject their 
„ ſtreams : 
« But to thy virtues rare, and gifts, is due 
„ All that the planet of the year doth view; 
„ Sure, it the world above did want a Prince, 
„he world above to it would take thee hence. 
„% O virtuc's pa tern! glory of our times! 
<« Sent ot paſt days to expiate the erimes; 
„ Great King, but better tar than thou art great, 
„ Whom fta.c not honours, but who honours 
& ſtate; 
„ By wonder borne, by wonder firſt inſtalld, 
& By wonder after to new Kingdoms call'd ; 
& Young, ke t by wonder from home-bred alarms, 
„ Old, fav'd by wonder from pale traitors? harms ; 
% T's be for this thy reign, which wonders brings, 
„% A King of wonder, wonder unto Kings. 
If Pict, Dane, Norman, thy ſinooth yoke had 
aan, | 
„ Pi, Dane, and Norman, had thy ſubjects been; 
„If Brutus knew the bliſs thy rule doth give, 
« Ev'n Brutus joy would under thee to lite: 
+ For thou thy people doit ſo dearly love, 
„That they a father, more than Prince, thee prove. 
4 (32).” 
[P] A Macaronic poem, entitled, Polemo-Middinia 
« inter Vitarvum et Nebernam.] Of this production 
Dr. Beattie ſpeaks in the following terms; * There is 
© a Poem well known in North Britain, which to a 
« Scotchman who underſtands Latin is abundantly 
entertaining. It was written, in the beginning of 
the laſt century, by the famous Drummond of Haw- 
The meaſure is hexameter, the numbers 
Virgilian, and the language Latin mixed with 
broad Scotch. Nothing can be more ludicrous than 
© ſuch a jumble. It is dignity and meanneſs in the 
extreme A of ſound, and meanneſs of words 
© and ideas. ſhall not give a ſpecimen; as the 
© humour is local, and rather coarſe, and the images 
though ſtrong, not quite delicate (33).'] 


*The late Mr. Headley, in his! Sele& Beauties of 
« Ancient Eugliſh Poetry,“ though bis deſign more 


1. 


particularly confined him to the poets of England, has 
very judiciouſly enriched his collection with ſe veral of 
Mr. Drummond's productions. Theſe are ten of his 
Sonnets, and four other picces: With regard to the 
death of the lady whom Drummond was on the point 
of marrying, Mr, Headley remarks, that * this cir- 
* cumſtance, to a mind like his, previouſly expoſed 
© by nature to the anguiih of the finer feelings, 
© and by a habit of retirement to reflections of a 
© ſerious and abſtracted caſt, muſt have had no ſmall 
„ ſhare in tincturing his compoſitions with that in- 
„ tereſting and tender melancholy that takes every 
&* feeling reader with an. irreſiſtible charm.” ** With- 
* out oſtentatious praiſe,” adds Mr. Headley, ** which 
is always to be ſuſpeQed, it is but truth to obſerve, 
that many ot his Sonnets, thoſe more eſpecially which 
6 are divefied ot Italian conceits, reſemble the beſt 
Greek epigrams in their beſt taſte, in that exquiſite 
delicacy of ſentiment, and ſimplicity of expreſſion, 
« for which our language has no ſingle term, but which 
„ js known to all claſſical readers by the word a@muz. 
% It is in vain we lament the fate of many of our 
«© poets, who have undeſervedly fallen a victim to a 
« premature oblivion, when the finiſhed productions 
„Jof this man are little known, and {till leſs 
4% read.” (34) 


of which we ſhould have made a larger uſe, had not 
our article been previouſly arranged), has pointed out 
ſome lines, wherein Drummond himſelf appears to 
have been aware of the neglect with which he would 
probab'y be attended. 


„% T know that all the Muſe's heavenly lays 

« With toil of ſpirit which are ſo dearly bought, 
As idle ſounds of few or none are ſought, 
That there is nothing lighter than vain praiſe. 
„ Know what I lift, this all cannot me move, 

4% But that, alas! I both muſt write and love.” 


„May not the following paſſage,” ſays the ſame 
gentleman, “ be a delicate alluſion to his havin 
6 ſlighted the profeſſion of the bar (which his tather 
«© wiſhed him to have purſued) for the charms of claſ- 
« ical literarure ?” 


„I changed countries new delights to find; 

But, ah ! for pleaſure I did find new paine— 
Enchanting pleaſure ſo did reaſon blind, 

That Father*s love and words I ſcorn'd as vaine.“ 
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Mr. Park has mentioned another inſtance (beſides 
that ſpecified in note L.) in which Pope was evi- 
dently an imitator of Drummond, It is in the epiſtle 
to Abelard ; 


The crime was common, common be the pain.“ 


Por E. 
© The grief was common, common were the cries." 


As Drummond was the firſt, —-<Drummond, that in- 
troduced into England the fine Italian vein of poetry, — 
Mr. Park is of opinion, that, if we had had no 
Drummond, perhaps we ſhould never have ſeen the 
delicacies 1 Comus, Lycidas, II Peiſeroſo, and 
L' Allegro. But Milton's ſmaller pieces, which, for 
a time, were neglected, at length have had juſtice 
done to them; whereas Drummond has not been ſo 
fortunate. 

There have been other editions, in part or in whole, 
of Drummond's works, beſides thoſe mentioned above, 
but the principal ones are there deſcribed. The 
Polemo-Middiuia is ſaid to have been reprinted at 
Oxford, with an excellent Latin pretace concerning 
Macaronic Poetry. A new impretliun of the ſame 
poem appeared at Glaſgow in 1779. In the ſame 
year, and in the ſame city, was publiſhed an indiffe- 
rent edition of Dcummond's Hiſtory of Scotland. One 


Mr. Paik, of Down-Sreet, Piccadilly, to whoſe (34 . 2 


obliging communications we are much indebted, (and p. xlv. 


dolles, 


(«) Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. vol. II. 
col. 414. See 
the epitaph in 
the remark [7] 
(5) 1d, ib. 


(5) See the re- 
mark [4]. 


(1) The Satires 
of D. J. Juve- 
nalis, &c. Lond. 
1735. amo. 
9.257. 


(2) Original 
Poems and 
Tranſlations, by 
John Dryden, 
Eſq. now firſt 
collected and 
publiſhed toge- 
ther; in two 
Volumes, 12mo. 
Lond. 1943+ 
Vol. I. p. 23. 
(3) Second Part 
of Miſcellany 
Poems, p. 98. 
Wit, 1927, 


mous © Hiſtory of Fernando and Lariſſa,” 1615, and 
alludes both to Spenſer and Shakſpeare. Another is 
placed before Lord Stirline's Doomſday. They have 
not either of them been reprinted. Mr. Pennant in- 
timates, that, at the time when he viſited Hawthorn- 
den, the portraits of the poet and his father were both 
there. The following verſes, by Drummond, were 
taken from a manuſcript in the author's hand-writing, 
in the collection of the Earl of Buchan, and are ſup- 
poſed to have been addrefled to Drayton—probably 
on being preſented with a copy of his poems, 


& Dum tua melliflui ſpecto pigmenta libelli, 
„ Pendet ab eloquio mens mihi rapta tuo 
&© At ſenſum expendens, tamque altæ pondera menti:, 
& Senſur ab eximio me rapit eloquio : 
« Sed mage dadales miror te pectore qui fic 
« Cogis ad Italica Anglica Verba Modos, 
& Eloquium, Senſus, Mentis vis dædala, longe 
66 Follit Humo ad Superos te ſuper Aſtra Blons 


This manuſcript, and ſeveral others, were given by 


DRUMMOND. DRYDEN. 


of his beſt ſonnets is prefixed to Patrick Gordon's fa · 


Mrs. Abernethy Drummond of Hawthornden, the 
Poet's heir, to Lord Buchan, and have fince been de- 
poſited by his Lordſhip in the library of the ſociety, 
for _— and antiquities in Scotland (45). 

Though it is an undoubted fact that the beauty of 
Drummond's numbers preceded that of Waller and 
Denham, we are not hence to imagine that Engliſh 
poetry had been previouſly deſtitute of harmonious 
verſification, Spenſer excelled in it in a moſt eminent 
degree; and there are many muſical lines in Daniel 
Drayton and Sir John Beaumont, though wich ſome 
harſh mixtures. The truth of the caſe is, that ſevera! 
of our Engliſh writers degenerated in their verſiſi- 
cation, which was in a great meaſure owing to the 
wretched taſte of compoſition introduced by Donne, 
and the reſt of the metaphyſical poets. After ſome 
time, a reformation was begun by Waller, adranced 
by Denham, and completed by Dryden. 

A pleaſant inſtance of macaronic poetry has lately 
been given by Dr. Geddes, in his humorous deicrip- 
tion of the public dinner of the Diſſenters at the Lon- 
don Tavern, on occaſion of their attempts io obtain a 
repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts. K. 


DRYDEN (Jonn), one of the moſt eminent poets this country has produced, 
was ſon of Eraſmus Dryden, of Tichmerſh in Northamptonſhire, third ſon of Eraſmus 
Dryden, of Canons Aſhby, in the ſame county, Baronet; and was born at Aldwinkle 
near Oundle in that county, the ninth of Auguſt, 1631 (a). He was educated in gram- 
mar-learning at Weſtminſter-ſchool, being King's Scholar there, under the famous 


. Dr. Buſby ; and was thence elected, in 1650, a Scholar of Trinity-College in Cam- 


bridge (b). During his ſtay at ſchool, he tranſlated the“ Third Satire of Perſius“ [A 
for a Thurſday-night's exerciſe (c); and, the year before he left it, wrote a poem“ On 
te the Death of the Lord Haſtings ;” a performance very unworthy of the great poet he 


afterwards proved. In 1658, he 


publiſhed Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord Pro- 


ce tector, written after his Funeral” (d). In 1660, came out his Aſtræa Redux [B, 
A Poem on the happy Reſtoration and Return of his ſacred Majeſty King Charles II““ 


(e); and, the ſame year, his“ Panegyrick to the King on his Coronation” (5). 


In 1662, 


he addrefled a poem To the Lord Chancellor Hyde, preſented on New. Year's-day” 
(g); and the ſame year publiſhed “ A Satire on the Dutch“ (. His next piece was 


his © Annus Mirabilis : The Year of Wonders, 1666: An Hiſtorical Poem” (i). 
1668, Mr. Dryden, upon the death of Sir William Davenant, was made Poet Laureat () 1b. p. 43. 
and Hiſtoriographer to King Charles II. (C); and, the ſame year, (1) Wood, vhj 
on Dramatick Pocſy” [C]. Our author's firſt Play, intituled The Wild Gallant,” bra. 


[4] During his flay at ſchool, he tranſlated the 
« Third Satire of Perfius.”] We learn this fromthe 
following advertiſement at the head of that Satire. 
© I remember I tranſlated this Satire, when I was a 
© King's ſcholar at Weſtminſter-ſchool, for a Thurſ- 
«* day-night's exerciſe; and I believe that it, and 
* many other of my exerciſes of this nature, in Engliſh 
© Verſe, are till in the hands of my learned matter, 
the Reverend Dr. Buſby” (1). 


[LB] His Aſtræa Redux”]. A remarkable diſtich 
in this piece expoſed our poet to the ridicule of the 
wits, It was this: 


An horrid flillne/5 firſt pervades the ear, 
And in that filence was the tempeſt fear (2). 


Among others, Captain Alexander Radcliff has a fling 
at it in the following lines of his News from Hell (3): 


Laureat, who was both learn'd and florid, 
Was damn'd long ſince for filence horrid : 
Nor had there been ſuch clutter made, 

But that his fence did invade : 

Invade ! and ſo't might well, that's clear; 
But what did it iav,“˙ ? An Ear, 


[C] His Eflay on Dramatic Poeſy,”] It is dedi- 
cated to Charles Earl of Dorlet and Middleſex. Mr. 
Dryden tells his patron, that the writing this Eſſay had 
ſerved as an amuſement to him in the country when the 
violence of the plague (in 1665) had driven him from 
the town; but that he finds many things in it, which 
he does not now approve, his judgment being not a 


ite altered ſince the writing it. Preſently after he 
Vor. V. . 


In 
publiſhed his“ Eſſay 


appeared 


ſays: © For the way of writing plays in verſe, which 
© I have ſeemed to favour, 1 have, ſince that time, 
laid the practice of it aſide, till I have more leiſure, 
© becauſe I find it troubleſome and flow, But am no 
* way altered from my opinion of it, at leaſt with any 
© reaſons which have oppoſed it. For, your lordſhip 
may eaſily obſerve, that none ate very violent againſt 
© it, but thoſe who have not either attempted it, or 
* who have ill ſucceeded in their attempt.“ In the 
preface to the reader, we are told, that the driſt of this 
diſcourſe was to vindicate the honour of our Engliſh 
writers from the cenſure of thoſe who unjuſtly p:efer 
the French before them. This (, Mr. Dryden) 1 
intimate, left any ſhould think me io exceeding vain, 
© as to teach others an art, which they underſtand much 
© better than myſelf, But if this incorrect Eſſay, writ» 
© ten in the country, without the help of books, or ad- 
vice of friends, ſhall find an acceptance in the world, 
© Ipromiſe to myſelf a better ſucceſs of the ſecond part, 
© wherein I ſhall more freely treat of the virtues and 
© faults of the Engliſh poets, who have written either 
in this, the epic, or the lyric way.“ The Epay is 
drawn up in the form of a dialogue between Eugenius, 
Crites, Lifideius and Neander, It was animadveried 
upon by Sir Robert Howard, in the Preface to his 
© Great Favourite or Duke of Lerma;” to which Mr, 
Dryden replied in a defence of it, prefixed to the ſe- 
cond edition of his Indian Emperor“ 

LD] 4 1ift, and ſome account, of Mr. Dryden's plays. ] 
I. The Wild Gallant :'? a comedy, zQed at the Thea- 
tre Royal, and printed in 4qto: London, 1699. This 
was Mr. Dryden's firſt attempt in dramatick poetry, 
and met with but very indifferent ſucceſs in the action. 
Mr. Langbaine tells us (4), Mr. Dryden conteſſed the 

5 C plot 


(35) All this ina 
formation we 


37.3 


owe toMr.Parh, 


(4) See Original 
Poems and 
Tranſlations, b 
John Dryden, 
Eſq. now firſt 
collected and 
publiſhed toge- 
ther; in two 
volumes, 12m. 
London, 1743. 
val. L. P» 17. 


(e) Ib. Pe 22. 
(/) Ib. DP. 32. 
(g) Ib. p. 36. 


(Y Ib. p. 135. 


(4) Account of .M 
the Engliſh Drag 4 
matic Pots. | 
N. 175, 


374 


(7) Langbairie's 


Account of the 


tic Poets. 
Lond. 1691, 
W 239, in. 


) Defence of 
is Eſſay, &c. p. 5. 
(J) Prologue to 
Dr. Davenant's 
Circe. Sec Ori- 
ginal Poems, &c, 
Vol. II. p. 242+ 
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(5) Ubi ſupra, 
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(6) tb. p. 156. 
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plot was not originally his own; but, however, (he 
adds, with a ſneer,) having ſo much altered and 
© beautified i, we will do him the honour to call him 
© the author of the Wild Gallant ;” as he has done 
% Sir. Robert Howard, the author of the Duke of 
* Lerma :“ and by way of excuſe I ſhall tranſcribe 
: = own lines in behalf of a new brother of Par- 
naſſus: 


© Tis miracle to ſee a firſt good play; , 

* All Hawthorns do not bloom on Chriſtmas-day : 
A ſlender poet muſt have time to grow, 

And ſpread and burtiſh as his brothers do: 
Who ſtill looks lean, ſure with ſome pox is curſt : 
© But no man can be Falſtaff, fat at firſt.” , 


To ſay the truth, this play is ſo indifferent a perfor- 
mance is itſelf, and was fo ill received, that, if the 
author had not had a peculiar force of inclination to 
writing, he would have been ſufficiently diſcouraged 
from any farther progreſs. II. The Indian Em- 
«« peror, or, the Conqueſt of Mexico by the Spaniards : 
* being the Sequel of the Indian Queen t” a Frayi- 
Comedy, acted at the "Theatre-Royal in 1570, and 
2 in 40, [It is dedicated to the Ducneſs of 

onmouth and Buccleugh, it is written in heroic 
verſe, or rhyme, and appeared on the ſtage with great 
approbation. The flory may be found in Maiiana's 
* Hiftory of Spain, B. 26, ch. 3; and Sir Paul 
Ricaut's ** Hiftory of Peru.“ 
* Love, or, The Mock Aſtrologer:“ a Comedy, 
ated at the Theatre-Royal, and printed in 4to. 1071. 
It is dedicated to the Duke of Newcaſtle. The prin- 
cipal plot of this play is built on Calderon's * El 
Aſtiologo fingido;” and the play is, for the molt 
part, taken from Corneille's © Feint Aſtrologue,” Mo. 
liere's © Depit Amoureux and Precieuſes Ridicules,” 
and Quinault's © AmantIndiſcret,” IV.“ Marriage 
% Alamude: a Comedy, afted at the Theatre-Royal, 
aud printed in 40 1673. Ic is dedicated to the Earl 
of Rocheſter. This play, though ſtyled a Comedy, is 
rather a Tragi-Comedy, and conſiſts of two actions, 
the one ſerious, and the other comic ; both borrowed 
from two ſtories, which the author has tacked together. 
The ſerious part is founded on the ſtory of Seſoſtris 
and Timareta in the“ Grand Cyrus.“ Pt. 9. B. 3. 
and the characters of Palamede and Rodophil on the 
ſtory of Timantes and Parthenia in the ſame romance, 
Pt. 6. B. 1. The character of Doralice ſcems bor- 


. rowed trom the ſtory of Norgaret, in a piece called 


„he Annals of Love 3“ and Melantha's making 
court to herſelf, in Rodophil's name, from Les 
Contes d'Oaville,” Pt. 1. p. 13. V. Amboyna;” 
a Tragedy, acted at the Theatre - Royal. and printed in 
440, 1673. It is dedicated to the Lord Clifford of 
Chadleigh, The plot of this play is chiefly founded 
on hiſtory, being an account of the cruelty ot the 
Dutch to our countrymen in Amboyna, A. D. 
1618; for which ſee Stubbs's ** Relations of the 
% Datch Cruelties,” &c. and Wanley's “ Hiſtory of 
«© Man,” B. 4 ch. 10. The Rape of Iſabinda, by 
Harwan is built on a novel in Cynthio Gyraldi, Dec, 
5. Nouv. 10. VI. © Miſtaken Huſband : a Comedy, 
acted at the Theatie-Royal, and printed in 4to. 1675. 
Mr. Langbaine tells us (5), Mr. Dryden was not the 
author of this play, though it was adopted by him, 
© as an orphan, which might well deſerve the charity 
aof a ſcene which he beſtowed on it,” It is in the na- 
ture of Low Comedy, or Farce, aud written on the 
model of P.autus's '* M:nechmi.” VIII.“ Aurenge- 
„ Zebe, or, The Great Mogul;“ a tragedy, acted at 
the theatre-Royal, and printed in 4io. 1676. It is 
dedicated to the Earl of Mulgrave. The Itory is te- 
lated at large in Tavernier's ** Voyages in the Ludies,” 
Vol. I. Pt. 2. ch. 2. Mr. Langbaive (6) determines, 
that the characters of Aurenge-Zcbe and Nourmahal 
are borrowed trom Seneca's . Phadra and Hip lytus,” 
But whoever conhders hem will ſee, that there is no- 
thing alike through their whole ſtory, e::cepting only 
the love of a mother-in-law towards her ſon<m-lay, 
and the ſon-in-law's averſion ; and as to the characters 
7 


III.“ An Evening 


D E N. 


appeared in 1669 (7), and was followed by a great number of others; a liſt, and ſome 
Engliſh Drama» account, of which we ſhall give in the W 


DJ. Mr. Gerard Langbaine, a contem- 
| 1 


a thing Mr. Langbaine ſeems never to anderſtand), 

ippolytus has an averſion to love; Aurenge-Zebe 
is in love: Hippolytus is a hunter; Aurenge-Zebe 
is a warrior: as for Nourmahal, ſhe is a degree be- 
yond the lewdneſs even of Seneca's Phædra, who 
degenerates extremely from her original in Euripides, 
and indeed has none of her qualities, but only revenge 
for diſappointed love. Mr, Langbaine accuſes ohr 
poet likewiſe of theft, in borrowing, or rather imita- 
ting, ſeveral paſſages of Seneca in this play. But, with 
his leave, a poet deſerves praiſe, father that cenſ 


Who tranſplants the beauties of antient avthors into his 


own works, This play is Written in heroic verſe, or 
rhyme. VIII.“ The Tem ſt, or, The Inchanted 
« Tfland:” a Comedy, a at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, and printed in 4to. 1676, This is only an 
alteration of Shakfpeare's ** Tempeſt,” by Sir William 
Davenant and Mr. Dryden. The characters of the 
ſailors were chiefly the invention and writing of Sir 
William, as is acknowledged by Mr. Dryden in the 
preface, IX; “ Feigned Innocence, or Sir Martin 
„% Mar-aJl:” a Comedy, acted at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, and printed in 4to. 1678. The foundation 
of this play is originally French, the greateſt part of 
the plot, and ſome of the language of Sir Martin, be, 
ing taken from Quinault's “ Amant Lndiſcitet,” and 
Mohiere's “ Etourdi.” Warner's playing on the lute, 
inſtead of his maſter, is copied from Du Fare's Fran- 


„ cion,” B. 7; and the hint of Old Moody and Sir 


John ſeems borrowed from Shakerly Marmiog's (“) 
& Fine Companion,” X. The Aſſignation, or, 
„% Love in a Nunnery;” a Comedy, ated at the 
Theatre-Royal, and piinted in àto. 1678. Ir is de- 
dicated to Sir Charles Sedley. This play, Mr. Lang- 
baine tells us (7), was damun'd on the age, or, as the 
author expreſies it in the cle dedicatory, ſucceeded 


ill in the repreſentation : but, whether the fault was in 


the play itſelf, or in the lameneſs of the action, or in 
© number ot its enemies, who came reſolved to damn 
© it for the title,“ he will not pretend, any n. ore than 
the author, to determine. Mr. Ravenſcroft, in the 

rologue to his Careleſs Lovers,“ acted the year 
Mtlowing, reflects on this and the preceding play, in 
theſe lines: 


An author did, to pleaſe you, let his wit rutt, 
Of late, much on a /erving man and citterm (t) ; 
And vet you wou'd not like the /erenade ; 

Nay, and you damn'd his Nuns in ma/querads : 
You did his Spaniſh fing-fong too abhor ; 

Ah que locura con tanto rigor ! 

In fine, the whole by you 1o much was blam'd, 
To act their parts the players were aſham'd. 


Several of the incidents and characters of this play are 
borrowed : thoſe of the Duke of Mantua, Frederick, 
and Lucretia, from the ſtory of Conſtance the Fair 
Nun, in the © Annals of Love,” p. 81. thoſe of Au- 
relian, Camillo, Laura, and Violetta from the ſtory 
of Deſtiuy and Star, in Scarron's ** Romance of the 
Players“ (*); Beneto's affectation of mulick is 
taken from Quinault's Jodolet, in his“ Comédie fans 
+ Comcdie ;“ ant Frontona's throwing water on 
Laura, trom Fonteine's “ Contes,“ Pte. ere. n. 118 
XI. The State of Junocence; or, the Fall of Man:“ 
au opera, written in heroic verſe, and printed in 4to. 
in 1678. It is dedicated to her Royal Highneſs the 
Duchels of York, on whom the author paſſes the fol- 
lowing extravagant compliment: * Your perfon is 
* (0 admirable, that it can ſcarce receive addition, 
* when it ſhall be glorified; and your foul, which 
* thines through it, finds it of a ſubſlanc: ſo near her 
* own; that the will be pleaſed to paſs an age within 
„it, and to be confines to ſuch a palace,” To this 
piece is prefixed , An Apology for Heroic Poetry and 
„% poetic Licence,” The ſubject is taken from Mil- 
ton's “ Paradiſe Loſt,” and many of that excellent 
poet's thoughts and exprefſions are copied in this play : 
but with What ſucceſs the judicious reader will eaſily 
determine. Mr. Nat. Lee wrote cominendatoty verſes 
on this play; and ſpeaks of it u thele terms: 1 

9g 


YA writer of 
plays in Charles 
the Firſt's time, 


(7) Ib. p. 15$ 


Aw ; 
— 
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($) Ib. p. 158. 
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porary writer (n), has treated Mr. Dryden with more ſeverity than juſtice, on accou 


For Milton did the wealthy mine diſcloſe, 
5p rudely caft what you could well diſpoſe. 

e roughly drew, on an old-faſhion'd ground, 
A chaos; for no perfect world was found; 
Till thro? the heap your mighty genius ſhin'd $ 
His was the golden Ore, which you refin'd. 

He firſt beheld the beauteous ruſtic maid, 

And to a place of ſtrength the prize convey'd: 

You took her thence, to Court the virgin brought, 

Dreſs'd her ow gems, new-wear'd her hard-ſpun 
thought, Ou BY 0 

And ſofteſt — ſweeteſt manners taught: 

Till from a comet ſhe a ſtar did riſe, | 

Not to affright, but pleaſe, our wond' ring eyes. 

Betwixt ye both is fram'd a nobler piece, 

Than ere was drawn in Italy or Greece. 


in the“ Apology,” 8&c. * ought to be eſteemed the 

effect of Mr. Lee's love to him, rather than his de- 

© liberate and ſober judgment, XII. “ The Con- 

© queſt of Granada by the Spaniards,” in two parts: 

two 'l ragi-Comedies, ated at the Theatre-Royal, 

and printed in 4to. in 1678. Theſe two plays are de- 

dicated to his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Vork, and 

were received on the ſtage with great applauſe. The 

ſtory is to be found in Mariana's . Hiſtory of Spain,” 

B. 25. ch. 18, Thuanus's “ Hiſtory,” B. 48 and 
« (uicciardine,” Il. 12, &c. Mr. Langbaine tells us 

(3), the characters in theſe plays are all borrowed 

rom French and Spaniſh Romances, particularly 

Almahide, Grand Cyrus, Ibrahim, and Guſman : but, 

in truth, that of Almanzor ſeems rather a copy of 
Homer's Achilles, ill underſtood, Theſe plays are 
written in heroic verſe, or rhyme. To the firſt is pre- 
fixed © An Eijay on Heroic Plays ;” and to the ſe- 
cond, A Defence of the Epilogue, or, An Eſſay on 
« the Dramatic Poetry of the laſt age.“ Mr. Richard 
Leigh, a player in the Duke of York's Theatre, at- 
tacked Mr. Dryden's “ Conqueſt of Grenada,“ in a. 
pamphlet, intitled, ** A Cenſure of the Rota: On Mr. 
«© Dryden's — of Granada: Oxford 1673, in 
4to. This occaſioned ſeyeral other pamphlets, parti- 
cularly, ** The Friendly Vindication of Mr. Dryden 
« from the Cenſure of the Rota ;”* Cambridge, 1673, 
in 4x0. Mr. Dryden vindicated, in a Reply to the 
« Friendly Vindication of Mr. Dryden; with Reflex- 
% ions on the Rota ;” London, 1673, in 4to; and 
« A Deſcription of the Academy of the Athenian 
% Virtuofi, with a Dilcourſe held there in Vindication 
© of Mr. Dryden's Conqueſt of Grenada, againſt the 
ct author of the Cenſure of the Rota; London, 167 3, 
in 4to. Mr, Elkenah Settle likewiſe criticiſed on theſe 
Plays of our author, in a Pamphlet, intitled, © Re- 
&« flexions on ſeveral of Mr. Dryden's Plays; particu- 
& larly the Firſt and Second Part of the Conqueſt of 
„Granada; by E. Sctile, Gent.” London, 1687, in 
4to. XIII. «+ All for Love, or The World well loſt :” 
a Tragedy, acted at the Theatre-Royal, and printed 
in 4to. 1678, It is dedicated to the Earl of Danby. 
This play is wiitten in imitation of Shakſpeare's ſtyle, 
and is chi:fly taken from that author's Anthony and 
Cleopatra. Mr. Dryden tells us (9), he prefers 
the ſcene betwixt Anthony and Ventidius, iu the firſt 
Act, to any thing he had written in this kind. At 
the ſame time he acknowledges the introducing of 
Octavia to be an error in the contrivance of the 
drama, For, though,” ſays he, I might uſe the 
« privilege of a Poet to introduce her into Alexandria, 
yet I had not enough conſidered, that the compaſſion 
© ſhe moved to herſelf and children was deſtructive to 
© that which 1 reſerved for Anthony and Cleopatra; 
* whoſe mutual love, being founded upon vice, muſt 
leſſen the favour of the uudience to them, when 
virtue and innocence were opprefled by it. Aud 
though 1 juſtified Anthony in ſome meaſure, by 
making Oftavia's departure to proceed wholly from 

herſeli, yet the force of the firſt machine till re- 
mained, and the dividing of pity, like the cutting 
of a river into many channels, abated the ſtrength of 
© the natural ſtream.“ XIV. “ Tyrannic Love, or, 
«© The Royal Martyr:“ a tragedy, acted at the theatre 
royal, and printed in 4to, 1679. This play is written 


To the dead bard your fame a little owes t | 


his 
os + ne, it : A 
in heroic verſe, or rhyme, and dedicated to the Duke 
of Monmouth. The plot founded on hiſtory. See 
Zofim. I. 4. Socrat. I. 5. c. 14. Herodian, I. 7, 8. 
Zal. Capit. in Vit. Max, fun. XV. © Troilus and 
** Cretfida, or, Truth found out too late: a tragedy, 
ated at the Duke's theatre, and printed in 4to, 1679. 
It is dedicated to the Earl of Sunderland, and has a 
Preface prefixed concerning * the grounds of Criticiſm 
“in tragedy.” This play is originally Shakſpeare's, 
and reviſed and altered by Mr. Dryden, who added 


ſeveral new ſcenes; among which the laſt in the third, 


act is allowed, even by Langbaine (10), to be a maſ- 
ter-piece, The plot was taken by Shakſpeare from 
Chaucer's © Troilus and Creſſida, which that 
(according to Mr. Dryden) tranſlated from the origi- 
nal ſtory, written in Latin verſe by one Lolliue, a Lom- 
bard. Mr, R. Duke addreſſed a copy ot verſes to our 
author on occaſion of this play; in which he thus 
compliments him at the expedce of Shakſpeare: 


Bui, as with Ennius Virgil did of old, | 
You found it dirt, bu: you have made it gold. 
A dark and undigeſted heap it lay, T: 
Like Chaos ere the dawn of intant-day ; 
But you did brit the cheartul light , 
Confus'd ii was as, Epicurus' world 
Of atoms, by blind chance together burl'd ;. 
But you have made ſuch order thro! it ſhine, 
As loudly ſpeaks the workmanſhip divine. 


Shakſpeare, *tis true, this ale of Troy firit told 9 


XVI. « OEdipus, King of Thebes:” a tragedy, 


acted at the Duke's Theatre, and printed in 40, 1079. 


It was written jointly by Mr. Dryden and Mr. Lee, 
and is juſtly eſteemed an excellent play, The ſubject 
has been treated by the beſt dramatic writers in all 
languages, particularly by Sophocles, Seneca, and M. 
Corneille. Mr. Dryden, in the Preface, taxes Seneca 
with „running after Philoſophical Notions, more pro- 
© per for the ſtudy than the ſtage;' and fccuſes xt 
neille of failing in the character of his hero, which he 
calls ad error in the firſt concoction.“ XVII. Se- 
© cret Love, or the Maiden Queen :” a tragi-· comedy. 
acted at the theatre-royal, and printed in 4tv, 1679. 
The ſerious part of the plot is founded on the hiſtory 
of Cleobuline, Queen of Corinth ; and the charac- 
ters of Celadon, Florimel, Olinda, and Sabina, are 
berrowed from the ſtory of Piſiſtrates and Cerintha in 


the Grand Cyrus,” Pi. 9. b. 3. XVIII. © The Ri- 


val Ladies ;” a tragi-comedy, acted ar the theatre 
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cio) Ib. p. 194; 


royal, and printed in 4to, 1679. It is dedicazed to 


the Earl of Orrery, The dedication is in the nature 
of a „in defence of Engliſh verſe, or rhyme. 
Mr. — (11) accuſes Mr. Dryden of a groſs 
miſtake in the preface, where he ſays, * that the tra- 
© gedy of Queen Gorbuduc was written in Englith 


(11) 1b. P. 168, 


© verſe, and conſequently that verſe was not ſo much a 


© new way among us as an old way revived; and 
that this play was written by the late Lord Buckhurſt, 
« afterwards Ea of Dorſet.* Mr. Langbaine obſerves, 
that Gorbuduc was not a Queen, but a King, of the 
race of Brute ; and that the three firit acts were writ- 
ten by Mr. Thomas Norton; and that the play itſelf 
is not in rhyme, but blank verſe. Sir Robert How- 
ard, in the preface to his plays, anſwered this pretace 
of Mr, Dryden's. In this play, the diſpute between 
Amideo and Hippolyto, and Gonſalvo's fighting with 
the Pirates, in the laſt act, are borrowed from the 
ſtory of Knclpious, Giton, &c. in Petronius Arbiter; 
and the cataſtrophe bears a near reſemblance to Scar- 
ron's © Rival Brothers.” XIX. “ The Kind Keeper, 
% or Mr. Limberham:“ a comedy, acted at the 
Duke's theatre, printed in 4to, 1680. It is dedicated 
to John Lord Vaughan, Some of the incidents are 
borrowed from Cynthio Gyraldi's Novels, P. 1. Dec.3. 
Nouv. 3. and from the Zelotide of M. de Pais. 
Mr. Langbaine, who takes this to be the beſt of M.. 
nas a pee Comedies, tells us (12), that it ſo much ex 
poſed the #eeping part of the town, that it was ſtopped 
after the third night; but that the author took care to 
omit in the publication what bad given otfence on the 
ſtage, A writer of thoſe times concludes a ſhorc “ Sa- 
« tire againſt Keeping,“ with theſe lines (13) ; 


Dryden, 


(12) 1b. p. 164. 


(13) Clev-'s 
Poems, p. 94 
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Diyden, good man, thought Keepers to reclaim, 
Writ a kind Satire, call'd it“ Limberham,” 
This all the herd of Letchers ſtraight alarms; 
From Charing-Croſs to Bow was up in arms. 
Trey danſn'd the Play all at one fatal blow, 

And broke the glaſs that did their picture ſhow. 


XX, The Spaniſh Friar, or, The Double Diſcove- 
« ry :“ a tragi-· comedy, acted at the Duke's theatre, 
and printed in 4to, 168 1. It is dedicated to John Lord 
Haughton. Mr. Langbaine is very angry wnh Mr. 
Dryden for the charaQer of the Friar, * Whether,” 
ſavs he (14), Mr. Dryden intended his character of 
© Dominick as a ſatire on the Romifh Prieſts only, or 
on the Clergy of all opinions in general,” I know 
not; but ſure 1 am, that he might have ſpared his 
© refle ing quotation in the front of his play z 


© Ut melius poflis fallcre, ſume togam.“ 


* But the truth is, ever fince a certain worthy Biſfrop 
© refuſed orders to a certain Poet, Mr. Dryden has de- 
« clared open defiance to the whole clergy ; and, ſince 
© the church began the war, he has thought it but 
« juſtice to make repriſals on the chureh. But, what- 
« ever ſucceſs this way of writing may find from the 
« fparks, it can never be approved uf by ſober men, 
Kc.“ The comic parts of Elvira, Lorenzo, &c. 
are founded on a novel called The Pilgrim,” written 
by M. S. Bremond. XXI. The Dake of Guiſe :” a 
tragedy, acted at the theatre royal, and printed in to, 
1683. It was written by Mr. Dryden and Mr. Lee, 
and dedicated to the Earl of Rocheſter. The plot is 
taken from Davila, Mezerai, and other writers of the 
French affairs. See alſo Thuanus, I. 93. For the 
ſlory of Malicorn, the conjuror, read Roſſet's © Hif. 
„ toires Tragiques,” &c. p. 449. This play gave 
great offence to the Whigs, and was immediately at- 
tacked in a pamphlet, intituled, 4* A Defence of the 
% Charter and municipal Rights of the 7 of Lon- 
« don, and the Right of other municipal Cities and 
„% Towns of England. Directed to the Citizens of 
% London. By Thomas Hum!” In this piece Mr, 
Dryden is charged with condemning the Charter of che 
City ot London, and executing its magiſtrates in effigy, 
in his Duke of Guiſe 3” a play, * molt certamly in- 
«* tended to provoke the rabble into tumults and diſ- 
orders.“ About the ſame time were printed Some 
% Refiexions upon the pretended parallel in the Pla 

4% called The Duke of Guiſe.“ The author of this 
pamphlet tells us, © he was wearted with the dulneſs of 
« this play, and extremely incenſed at the wicked and 
* barbarous deſign it was intended for; that the fierceſt 
Tories were aſhamed of this piece; in ſhort, that he 
* newer {aw any thing, chat could be called a Play, 
* mote deficient in wit, good character, or entertain- 
s ment, than this.“ In anſwer to this, and Mr. 
Hunt's Pamphlet, Mr. Dryden publiſhed, The Vin- 


« dication: or, The Parallel of the French Holy 


« Teague and the Engliſh League and Covenant, 
„turned into a Seditious Libel againſt the King and 
*© his Royal Highneſs, by Thomas Hunt, and the 
& author of Reflexions, &c. London, 1683, 4to.” In 
this Vindication, he tells us, that, in the year of the 
Reſtoration, the firſt play he undertook was © "The 
«« Duke of Guiſe,” as the faireſt way, which the act 
of indemnity had then left, of * ſetting forth the riſe 
© of the late Rebellion ;* that at firſt it was thrown 
aſide, by the advice of ſome friends, to whom he 
ſhewed it; but that, at the earneſt requeſt of Mr, Lee 
(with wham be had promiſed to join in another play, 


after the writing of OEdipus, and who now claimed 


his promiſe), it was afterwards produced between 
them ; and that only the firſt ſcene, the whole fourth 
act, and ſomewhat more than half the fifth, belonged 
to bim (Mr. Dryden), all the reſt being Mr. Lee's, 
XXII. “ Albion and Albanius:“ an opera, performed 
at the Queen's Theatre in Dorſet Garden, and printed 
in folio, 1685, The ſubject of it is wholly allegorica\, 
and intended to expoſe the Lord Shafteſbury and his 
party, who are repreſented by the man on the . 
tal, with a long pale face, &c, encompaſſed by ſeveral 
heads, which ſuck poiſon from his fide, The muſick 
for this opera was made by one Grabut; and, Mr. 
Langbaine tells us (15), the following ſatirical lines 
were made upon this occaſion ; | 
| k 


Grabut his yoke-mate n'er ſhall be fargat, . 
Whom th ue pea upon 2 aße beget, x 
Bays on a double ſcore to him belongs, 
As well for writing as for /etting ſongs : 
For ſome have ſworn (th' intrigue ſo odd is laid) 
That Bays and he miſtook each 6ther's trade, 
Grabut the lines, and he the muſick made, 


XXIII. « Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal:“ a tra- 
gedy, acted at the theatre · royal, and printed in gto, 
1690. It is dedicated to the Earl of Leiesſter. This 
play is generally eſteemed one of the beſt of Mr. Dry- 
den's, and was received with great applauſe ; though 
the aQors were forced to curtail it after thefirſt night, 
it being, as the author himſelf tells us in'the Pretace, 
6 . too long,” As for the ſtory, or plot, 
it is chiefly founded on a French novel of the ſame 
name, XXIV. « King Arthur: or, The Britiſh 
** Worthy,” a tragedy, acted at the theatre in Dorſet 
Garden, and printed in qto, r16gt. It is dedicated to 
the Marquis of Halifax. 'This play is more remark- 
able for ſinging and fine ſcenery than for any excel- 
lence of the drama. The ftory in general is founded 
upon Geoffrey of Monmouth's hiſtory : the “ In- 
« chanted Grove,“ and the character of Oſmond, are 
taken from Tafſo, XXV,'**Amphytrion, or, The 
«© Two Socias,” a comedy, afted at the theatre-royal, 
aud printed in 4to. 169. It is dedicated to Sir Levi- 
ſon Gower. This play is taken from Plautus and 
Moliere. XXVI. “ Cleomenes, the Spartan Heroe,” 
a tragedy, acted at the theatre · royal, and printed in 
4t0, 1692. It is dedicated to the Earl of Rocheſter. 
There is prefixed to it The Life of Cleomenes,“ 
tranſlated from Plutarch by Mr. Creech. This play 
was at firſt prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain; bur, 
upon examination, being found innocent of any de- 
ſign (as had been ſuggeſted) to fatirize the govern- 
ment, it was ſuffered to be repreſented, and had grear 
ſucceſs. In the Preface, the author tells us, a fobliſh 
objection had been raiſed againſt him by the Sparks, 
for Cleomenes not accepting the favours of Caſſandra, 
They,“ fays he, would not have refuſed a fair lady: 
I grant, they would not; but let them grant me, 
that {they are not heroes.“ He adds: Sone have 
© told me, that many of the fair ſex complain for want 
* of tender ſcenes, and ſoft expreſſions of love. I 
© will endeavour to make them ſome amends, if I 


_ © write again; and my vext hero ſhall be no Spartan.“ 


XXVII. “ Love Triumphant; or, Nature Wi! Pre- 
© vail :“ a tragi-comedy, acted at the theatre- royal, 
and printed in 4to, 1694. It is dedicated to the Earl 
of Shafteſbury, and is the laſt Mr. Dryden wrote or 
intended for the theatre. Tt met with but indifferent 
ſacceſs ; though in many parts the genius of that great 
man breaks out, eſpecially in the difcovery of Alphon- 
ſo's ſucceſsful love, and in the cataſtrophe, which is 
extremely affecting. Thus, in the ſpace of twenty-five 
years, Mr. Dryden produced, beſides his other nume- 
rous poetical writings, twenty-ſeven plays. As to tha 
character of Mr. Dryden's dramatic performances, we 
find that the Criticks, his contemporaries, made very 
tree with them; icularly, Mr. Gerard Langbaine 
(16); and it wel he confeſſed, they are not the leaſt 
exceptionable of his compoſitions. As to tragedy, the 
Criticks have obſerved, that Mr. Dryden ſeldom 
touches the paſſions, but deals rather in pompous 
language, poetical flights and deſcriptions, That this 
was his real taſte appears, not cnly from his tragedies 
themſelves, but from two inſtances mentioned by Mr. 
Gildon (17). The firſt is, that, it being recommended 
to him to turn his thoughts to a tranſlation of Euri- 
pides rather than of Homer, he replied, that * he 
* confefled he had no reliſh of that poet, who was a 
great maſter of tragic ſimplicity.” The other is, that 
he conſtantly expreſſed a very mean, if not contemp- 
tible, opinion of Mr. Otway, who is univerſally al- 
lowed to have ſucceeded very happily in affeQing the 
paſſions; though, in the Preface to bis tranſlation of 
M. Freſnoy, he ſpeaks more favourably of that Poet. 
'The aathor, who mentions theſe inſtances, aſcribes 
this guſto in Mr. Dryden to his great converſation 
with French Romances, As to comedy, our Poet 
himſelf acknowledges his want of genius for that ſpe- 
cies of the drama. I know,?* ſays he (18), * 1 am 
not fitted by nature to write comedy; I want that 
+ gaiety of humour which is required in it, My con- 

* verſation 
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his dramatic performances TEIL In 1671, Mr. Dryden was publicly ridiculed on the 


ſtage under the character of Bays, in the Duke of Buckingham's Comedy called“ The 


* Rehearſal [F J. In 1679, was publiſhed © An Eſſay on Satire [G],“ written jointly by 


© verfttion is flow and dull, my humour ſaturnine 
© a'd reſerved, In ſhor!, I am none of thoſe, who 
© endeavour to break jeſts in company, or make re- 
© partees, So that thoſe, who decry my Comedies, 
© do me no injury, except it be in point of profit: 
© reputation in them is the laſt thing to which I ſhall 
© pretend,” But perhaps Mr. Dryden would have 
written better in bath kinds of the drama, had not 
the neceſſity of his circumſtances obliged him to con- 


form himſelf to the popular taſte, Hence my Lord 
Lanſdowne (19) ; 


Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantic age, 

Was forc'd to let his judgement ſtoop to rage: 
To a wi'd audience he conform'd his voice, 
Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err'd thro* choice. 
Deem then the people's, not the writer's fin 
A\wanzor's rage, and rants of Maximin; 

That fury ſpent, in each elaborate piece, 


He ves tor tame with ancient Rome and Greece. 


Ard Mr, Dryden himſelf infinuates as much in the fol- 
lowing paſſage (20): I remember ſome verſes of 
my own Maximin and Almanzor, which cry ven- 
peance vpon me for their extravagance. 
All I can ſay for thoſe paſſages, which are, I hope, 
no many, is, thit | knew they were bad enough 
to pleaſe, even when I writ them. But I repent of 
them among my fins; and, if any of their fellows 
in ude by chance into my preſent writings, I draw 
a ſtroke over all thoſe Dalilabs of the theatre, and 
am reſolved I will ſettle myſelf no reputation by the 
applauſe of foo!'s. Tis not that I am mortified to 
all ambition; but I ſeorn as much to take it from 
halt-witted judges, as I ſhould to raiſe an eſtate 
by cheating of bubbles; neither do I difcommend 
* the lofty tiyle in Tragedy, which is naturally 
« pompous and magnificent. But nething is truly 
* {ublime, that is not juſt and proper.“ He tells us 
elſewhere (21), that his Spanith Fryar was given to 
the people, and that he never wrote any thing (in the 
dramaric way) to plcaſe himſelf, but his“ Anthony 
«© and Cleopatra, i. e. his All for Love; or, The 
„% Wor'd well loſt,” 

[E] Mr. Langbaine has treated Mr. Dryden with 
mrre ſeverity, than juſtice, on account of his dramatic 
performances] He begins his account of our Poet 
with treating him as an errant plagiary. Mr. Dryden, 
* ſays he (22), is the moſt voluminous writer of our 
© age, he having already extant above twenty plays 
0 of his own writing, as the title page of each 
* would perſuade the world ;* though ſome people 
* have been ſo bold as to call the truth of this in 
« queſtion, and to propagate in the world another 
* opinicen,% Speaking of Mr, Dryden's Comedies, 
he teils us (23), * he is for the moſt part beholden to 
French romances and Plays, not only for his plots, 
© but even a great part of his language.“ Having 
obſerved, that Mr. Dryden, in the Preface to his 
„% Conqueſt af Granada,” magiſterially huffs at, and 
domineers cover, the French writers, he deſires the 
render io rake notice, that all the characters of that play 
ale ſtolen from the French; ſo that, ſays he (24), 
« Mr. Dryden took a ſecure way to conqueſt; for, 
* having robbed them of their weapons, he might 
«* ſafely challenge them, and beat them too; eſpecially 
* having goueu Pence de Leon () on his fide, in 
* diſpuite, avd under the title of Almanzor: and, 
ſhould Monf. Voiture preſume to lay claim to his 
own foag, Amour fous ſa loy, &c. which Mr. Dry- 
den his robbed him of, and placed in the play of 
Sir Martin Marr-all, (being that ſong, which beg ins 
B ind Love to this hour &c.) our Poet would go 
nigh to beat him with a ſtaff of his own rhimes, 
with as muck eaſe, as Sir Martin defeated the 
+ Bailitts in che reſcue of his rival.“ Mr. Langbaine, 
next, undertakes the defence of Shakſpeare, Fletcher, 
aud Jonlon, againſt the attacks of Mr. Dryden, 
whom he repreſents as treating the memory of thoſe 


great Poets with the utmoſt diſreſpect. * Had he, 
Vor. V. 


Ir. 


ſays he (25), only extended his conqueſts over the 
French Poeis, | had not meddled in this affair; 
and he might have taken part with Achilles and Ri- 
naldo, againit Cyrus and Oroondates, without my 
engaging in this foreign war: but, when I ſound 
him fluſhed with his victory over the great Scudery, 
and with Almanzor's aſſiſtance triumphing over the 
noble kingdom of Granada; and, not content with 
conqueſts abroad, like another Julius Czlar, turn- 
ing his arms upon his own country; and, as if the 
proſcription of his contemporaries” reputation was 
not ſufficient to ſatiate his implacable thirſt after 
fame, endeavouring to demoliſh the ſtatues and 
* monuments of his anceſtors, the works of thoſe 
© his illuſtrious predeceſſors, Shakſpeare, Fletcher, 
© and Jonſonz þ was reſolved to endeavour the 
© reſcue and preſervation of thoſe excellent trophies 
© of wit, by raifing the Poe Comitatus upon this 
Poetic Almanzor, to put a itop to his ſpoils upon 
© his countrymen.” The foundation of this heavy 
charge is, ſome paſſages in the Poſtſcript ro Mr, 
Dryden's Conqueſt of Granada; in which he ſpeaks 
ot Shakſpeare, * as writing, in many places, below 
* the dulleſt writers of any age; of Fletcher, as a 
perſon, that neither andertond correct plotting, 
nor what is called the decorum of the ſtage; of 
Jonſon, as a writer, whoſe chief excellency lay in 
the low characters of vice and folly ;. and of all 
three together, as guilty, in every page of their 
works, of ſome ſoleciſm in ſpeech, or ſome notorious 
flaw in ſenſe,» And here Mr. Langbaine applies 
to Mr. Dryden the character, which an ingenious 
writer (+) draws of a malignant wit;* * who, con- 
ſcious of his own vices, and ſtudious to conceal them, 
endeavours by detraction to make it appear, that 
others alſo, of great eſtimation in the world, are 
tainted with the ſame, or greater: as infamous 
women generally excuſe their perſonal debaucheries, 
by incriminating upon their whole ſex, calumnia- 
ting the moſt chaſte and virtuous, to palliate their 
own diſhonour.“ This is the ill natured turn Mr, 
Langbaine gives to our author's apology, in the ſame 
poſtſcript, where he begs the reader's pardon for 
accuſing thoſe authors, deſiring him to conſider, that 
he lives in an age wherein his leaſt faults are 
© ſeverely cenſured, and that he has no way left to 
* extenuate his failings, but by ſhewing as great in 
* thoſe whom he admires.“ Mr, Langbaine proceeds 
to cenſure Mr. Dryden for aſſaulting, with all the 
bitterneſs imaginable, not only the Church of Eug- 
land, but alſo the ſeveral profeſſions of the Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, Preſbyterians, &c. though I muſt obſerve, 
ſays he (26), by the way, that ſome people among 
© the perſuaſions here mentioned might jultly have 
expected better uſage from him on account of old 
© acquaintance in the year 1659, We ſhall not enter 
upon Mr. Langbaine's defence of Shak(ſpeare, Fletcher, 
and Jonſon ; which he concludes with theſe words: 
As to his (Mr. Dryden's) reflexions on this trium- 
virate (Shakſpeare, Fletcher and Jonſon) in 
general; I might eaſily prove, that his improprietics 
in grammar are equal to theirs, and that he himſelt 
has been guilty of ſoleciſms in ſpeech, and flaws in 
ſenſe : but this would be to walte paper and time; 
and, beſides I conſider, that Apollo's laws like thoſe 
of our own nation, allow no man to be tried twice 
for the ſame crime: and Mr. Dryden having already 
been arraigned before the wits, upon the evidence 
© of the Rota, and tound guilty by Mr, Clifford the 
foreman of the jury; I ſhall ſuppreſs my farther 
evidence, till I am ſerved with a /ubpene by him 
to appear before that Court, or have an action 
* clapped upon me by his Proctor, as guilty of a 
© Scandalum Archi-Poete; and then 1 ſhall readily 
« give in my depoſitions (27). 

F] Mr. Dryden was ridiculed on the flage———in 
the Rehear/al.) The character of Bays, in that ex- 
celleut ſatirical Comedy, we are told (28), was ori- 
ginally intended for Sir Robert Howard, under the 
name of Bilboa, But the repreſentation being put a 
5 D ſtop 
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5 Mr. Dryden and the Earl of Mulgrave (n). In 1680, came out a Tranſlation of 
Buy, 3 Ovid's Epiſtles, in Engliſh Verſe, by ſeveral hands: two of which, viz, Canace to 
vol. I. p. 328. Macareus, and Dido to /Eneas, were tranſlated by Mr. Dryden, who likewiſe wrote 
TOON . the Preface ; and that of Helen to Paris by Mr. Dryden and the Earl of Mulgrave (o). 
(p) 1b. Vol. I. 


3 In 1681, Mr. Dryden publiſhed his“ Abſalom and Achitophel (2) [H); * the 
ame 


ſtop to by the breaking out of the plague in 1665, it 
was laid by for ſeveral years, and not exhibited on the 
ſtage till 1671: in which interval Mr. Dryden bein 
advanced to the Laurel, the noble author . 
the name of his Poet from Bilboa to Bays, and made 
reat alterations in his play, in order to ridicule ſeveral 
Jramatle performances, which had appeared fince the 
firſt writing of it. Thoſe of Mr. Dryden, which fell 


An airy ghoſt, you'll know me by my hum : 
For ſound being air, a ghoſt does well become. 
At night into your boſom I will creep, 

And buz, but ſoftly, if you chance to ſleep 
Yet in your dreams I will paſs ſweeping by, 
And then both hum and buz before your eye. 


And when to melancholy groves you come, | 


under his grace's laſh, are“ The Wild Gallant,” Mr. Dryden affected to deſpiſe the ſatire levelled at (33) | 
« Tyrannic Love,” „The Conqueſt of Granada,” him in the Rehearſal, as appears from his Dedicas (29) Edit . 
4% Marriage Alamode,” and © Love in a Nunnery;” tion of the tranſlation of Juvenal and Perfius (29), 3 
and how juſtly, may be ſeen in the following extracts. where ſpeaking of the many lampoons and libels, 
that had been written againſt him, he ſays: I 
Conqueſt of Granada, Part ii. p. 48. © anſwered not the Rehearſal, becauſe I knew the 
© author ſat to himſelf when he drew the picture, (34) 1 
So two kind turtles, when a ſtorm is nigh, and was the very Bays of his own farce : becauſe 
Look up, and fee it gathering in the ſky; © alſo I knew, that my hetters were more concerned 
Each calls his mate to ſhelter in the groves, than I was in that ſatire; and, laſtly, becauſe 
Leaving, in murmurs, their unfiniſh'd loves: Mr. Smith and Mr, Johnſon, the main pillars of 
| Perch'd on ſome dropping branch, they fit alone, © it, were two ſuch languiſhing gentlemen in their 
fi And coo, and hearken to each other's moan, © converſation, that I could liken them to nothin 
0 * but to their own relations, thoſe noble characters of 6901 
4 Rehearſal, p. 18. © men of wit and pleaſure about town.“ But it is 
| ; | | impoſſible our Poet could be inſenfible of the force 
4 So boar and ſow, when any ſtorm is nigh, of that admirable ſatire; and we ſhall be convinced 
4 Snuff up, and ſmell it gathering in the ſky ; that he felt its edge, if we reflect on the character of 
4 - Boar beckons ſow to trot in cheſnut groves, Zimri, in his Abſalom and Achitophel (30), in (zo) See the te- 
4 And there conſummate their unfiniſh'd loves; which he took a full revenge on the author of the marks LH. 
1 Penſive, in mud they wallow all alone, Rehearſal. 
EZ And ſnore and gruntle to each other's moan, [G) The Eſay on Satire.] This piece, which was (36) 
© 


_ Conqueſt of Granada, Part i. p. 55. 


As ſome fair tulip, by a ſtorm oppreſt, 
Shrinks up, and folds it's filken arms to reſt ; 
And bendiny to the blaſt, all pale and dead, 


| handed about in manuſcript, containing reflexions on 


the Ducheſs of Portſmouth and the Earl of Rocheſter ; 
they, ſuſpecting Mr. Dryden to be the author of it, 
hired three men, who took their opportunity to 
cudgel our Poet, in Will's coffee-houſe in Covent- 
Garden, the 16th of December, at eight of the clock 


Hears from within the wind fing round it's head: at night. We give this ſtory on the authority of 600 
So ſhrouded up your beauty diſappears; Anthony Wood (31). (3) Ath.Oxon, Oxon. 
Unveil, my love, and lay afide your fears ; [LI] His Abſalom and Achitophel,) This poem, e. col, 1. 
The ſtorm that caus'd your fright is paſt and gone, which was at fiſt printed without the author's name, 
is a ſevere ſatire on the contrivers and abettors of the 
Rehearſal. p. 28, rebellion, againſt King Charles II, under the Duke 
| of Monmouth ; and may ſerve to convince us of what 
As ſome tall pine, which we on Etna find Mr. Dryden ſays in the 2 that he could write 
T' have ſtood the rage of many a boiſt'rous wind, ſeverely with more eaſe than he could gently, * The 
Feeling without that flames within do play, « violent,” mn he, * on both fides, will condemn the 
Which would conſume his root and ſap away; character of Abſalom (*), as either too favourably, (6) The Dake 
He ſpreads his worſted arms unto the ſkies, © or too hardly drawn: but they are not the violent 
Silently grieves, all pale, repines, and dies: whom I deſire to pleaſe. The fault on the right» 
So ſhrouded up your bright eye diſappears ; hand, is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge; and, 
Break forth, bright ſcorching ſun, and dry my tears. to confeſs freely, I have endeavoured to commit it. 
© Beſides the reſpect, which I owe his birth, I have 
Tyrannic Love. p. 25. © a greater for his heroic virtues z and David him- 
* {elf () could not be more tender of the young man's (39) 
My earthly part, © life, than I would be of his reputation. But, val. 
Which is my tyram's right, death will remove. « {ince the moſt excellent natures are always the moſt 
I'll come all ſoul and ſpirit to your love. © ealy; and, as —_ ſuch, are the ſooneſt perverted 
With filent ſteps I'll follow you all day; * by ill counſels, eſpecially when baited with fame 
Or elſe before you in the ſun-beams play. and glory; *tis no more a wonder that he withſtood 
Vl lead you hence to melancholy groves, not the temptations of Achitophel (0, than it was (1])LordShafteſ- 
And there repeat the ſcenes of our paſt loves. © for Adam to have reſiſted the temptation of the two 
At night I will within your curtains peep : 6 


With empty arms embrace you, while you ſleep. 
In gentle dreams I often will be by, 
And ſweep along before your cloſing eye. 
All dangers from your bed I will remove: 
But guard it moſt from any future love. 
And when at laſt in pity you will die, 
I'll watch your birth of immortality ; 
Then, turtle-like, I'll to my mate repair, 
And teach you your firſt flight is open air, 


Rehearſal, p. 55. 


Since death my earthly part will thus remove, 
II come a humble- bee to your chaſte love; 
With ſilent wings Pl! follow you, dear cuz, 
Or elſe before you in the ſun-beams buz ; 


devils, the ſerpent and the woman (32).“ Mr, Dry- 
den goes on to afliyn the reaſon why he left the ſub- 


zect unfiniſhed, * The concluſion of the flory,” ſays 


he, * I purpoſely forbore to proſecute, becauſe I could 
© not obtain from myſelf to ſhew Abſalom unfor- 
tunate, The frame of it was cut out but for a 
picture to the waiſt ; and if the draught be fo far 
true, tis as much as I deſigned, Were I the 
inventor, who am only the Hiſtorian, I ſhould 
certainly conclude the piece with the reconcilement 
of Abſalom to David. And who knows but this 
may come to paſs? Things were not brought to 
extiemity where I left the ſtory ; there ſeems, yet, 
to be room left for a compoſure; hereafter, there 
may be only for pity. I have not ſo much as an 
uncharitable wiſh agaipſt Achitophel ; but am con- 
tent to be accuſed of a good-natured error, and 
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(33) Ibid. 


(34) Ib. p. 1+ 


(35) bb. p. 3. 


(36) Ib. 5. 4 


3 Wood, Faſti 
on. Vol. II. 
col. 2 30. 
(38) 14. Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 1603, 


(39) Original 
oems, &c. 
Vol. I. p. 151. 
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ſame year, his “ Medal, A Satire againſt Sedition (3) [I].“ In 1682, came out his 


“% Religio Laici,” (r). [ & |. 


In 1684, he publiſhed “ A Tranſlation of M. Maimbourg's 
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(q) Original 
Poems, &c. 
Vol. I. P- 189. 


« Hiſtory of the League ;” in which he was employed by the command of King Charles II. () Ib. p. 209, 
on account of the plain parallel between the troubles of France and thoſe of Great 
Britain (). Upon the death of King Charles II. he wrote his“ Threnodia Auguſtalis;“ 
a poem ſacred to the happy memory of that Prince (f). Soon after the acceſſion of 
King James II. our author turned Roman Catholick [L]; and, in 1686, he wrote A 


© to hope, with Origen, that the devil] himſelf may, 
« at laſt, be ſaved. For which reaſon, in this poem, 


\ © he is neither brought to ſet his houſe in order, ner 


© to diſpoſe of his perſon afterwards, as he in wif 
© dom ſhall think fit (33). 

This poem is celebrated in ſome commendatory 
verſes, addreſſed to the then unknown and concealed 
author, by Mr. Nat. Lee, Mr. Richard Duke, and 
Mr, N. Tate, The firſt of theſe gentlemen affirms, 


»Tis ſpirit ſeen, whoſe fiery atoms roul 
So brightly fierce, each ſyllable's a ſoul (34). 


The ſecond tells Mr. Dryden, 


Not David's ſelf could in a nobler verſe 

His gloriouſly offending ſon rehearſe, 

Tho in his breaſt the Prophet's fury met, 
The father's fondneſs, and the Poet's wit (35). 


And the laſt repreſents him as triumphing over the 
idol cauſe of faction and rebellion : 


That cauſe, whoſe growth to cruſh our Prelates wrote 
In vain, almoſt in vain our heroes fought; 

Yet by one ſtab of your keen ſatire dies: 

Before your ſacred lines their ſhatter'd Dagon lies (36). 


There are two tranſlations, in Latin verſe, of Mr. 
Dryden's Abſalom and Achitophel : one by Dr. William 
Coward, a Phyſician, of Merton-college in Oxford ; 
ubliſhed in 470 at Oxford 1682 (37): the other b 
Dr. Francis Atterbury, afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter; publiſhed the ſame year in 470. (38). That the 
reader may judge a little of the comparative merit of 
theſe two tranſlations, we ſhall tranſcribe a few lines 
from the beginning of the original, and ſubjoin the 
different verſions. 


The Or 1 ginal, 


In pious times e're prieſt-craft did begin, 
Before polygamy was made a fin ; 

When man on many multiply'd his kind, 

E're one to one was, curſedly, confin'd ; 

When nature prompted, and no law deny'd, 
Promiſcuous uſe of concubine and bride : 

Then Iſrael's Monarch, after Heaven's own heart, 
His vig'rous warmth did variouſly impart 

To wives and ſlaves; and, wide as his command, 
Scatter'd his maker's image thro? the land (39). 


Dr. Coward's Tranſlation. 


Nondum myſtarum pia fraus eluſerat orbem, 
Nondum uni conjux porrexerat ora capiſtro; 

Sed fkmilem amplexa eft, natura urgente, maritum 
Spon/aque, et innocuo reſidens in fornice pellex, 
Tunc qui Judaicas rerum flectebat habenas, 
Jelſides, cœlo charum caput, integer &wvi, 

Tene pari nuptas arſit, ſervasque, tonantis 

Ba, a ſyderei brevibus tranſcripta tabellis 
Binde lati vaga per confinia regni. 


Dr, Atterbury's Tranſlation. 
Cognovere pias nondum pia ſecula fraudes 


Arte ſacerdotum, nondum wetucre maritos 
Multiplici celebrare jugo connubia leges ; 

Cum wir ſponſarum numeraverat agmen, &t uni 
Non ſerware toro, fato adwerſante, coattus 
Plurima fertilibus produxit flemmata lumbis 3 
Cum ſt i mulos natura daret, nec legibus ullis 

Et ſponſe et lenæ wetitum eſt commune cubile; 


&« Defence 


Tunc [fraelic, cœlo cedente, Monarcha 
Concubitu vario vernas nuptaſyque fovebat; 
BPuaque erat Imperii limes, ibi meſſe feraci 


Tranſcripta Archetypi ſparſus generatur imago. 


An Anſwer was publiſhed to Mr. Dryden's “ Abſalom 


“% and Achitophel,” intitled, ** Azariah and Huſhal,” 
a Poem, Lond. 1682, in 47, ſaid to be written by 
Mr. Elkanah Settle, ** A Second Part of Abſalom 
4% and Achitophel was undertaken, and written, by 
Mr. Tate, at the requeſt, and under the direQion, 
of Mr. Dryden, who wrote nearly two hundred lines 
of it himfelf, beginning with 


Next theſe a troop of buſy ſpirits preſs, 
and ending with 
To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee (40); - 


beſides ſome touches in other places, 


[1] His Medal, a Satire againſt Sedition.] This 
poem was occaſioned by the ſtriking of a medal, on 
account of the indictment againſt the Earl of Shaſteſ- 
bury, tor high-treaſon, being found ignoramus by the 
Grand- Jury at the Old Bailey, in November 16813 
for which the Whig party made great rejoicings, by 
ringing of bells, bonfires, Sc. in all parts of Lon- 
don (41). The poem is introduced with à very ſa- 
tirical “ Epiſtle to the Whigs ;” in which the au hor 
ſays: I have one favour to deſire of you at parting, 
„that, when you think of anſwering this poem, you 
* would employ the ſame pens againſt it, who have 
* combated with ſo much ſucceſs againſt ** Abſalom 
* and Achitophel ;** for, then you may aſſure your- 
« ſelves of a clear victory without the leaſt reply. 
s Rail at me abundantly ; and, not to break a cuſtom, 
© do it without wit. By this method you will gain a 
© conſiderable point, which is wholly to wave the 
© anſwer of my arguments.——It God has not bleſſed 
« you with the talents of rhiming, make uſe of my 
© poor ſtock and welcome: let your verſes run upon 
my feet; and, for the utmoit refuge of notorious 
© blockheads, reduced to the laſt extremity of ſenſe, 
turn my own lines upon me, and, in utter deſpair 
of your own ſatire, make me ſatirize myſelf (42).” 
The whole poem is a ſevere invective againſt the 
Earl of Shafteſbury, and the Whig party. Mr. 
Elkanah Settle wrote an anſwer to this poem, intitled, 
«© The Medal Revers'd.” Lond. 1681, 470. 

(X] His Religio Laici.] The whole title is: 
© Religio Laici; or, A Lay-man's Faith.“ This 
piece is intended as a defence of Revealed Religion, 
and the excellency and authority of the Scriptures, 
as the only Rule of faith and manners, againit Deiſts, 
Papiſts, and Preſbyterians, The author acquaints us, 
in the preface, that it was written for an ingenious 
young gentleman, his friend, upon his tranſlation of 
father Simon's Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
« ment;” and that the ſtyle of it is epiſtolary, 
Whereupon he adds: If any one be ſo lamentable a 
« critick, as to require the ſmoothneſs, the numbers, 

and the turn of heroic poetry in this Poem, 1 
muſt tell him that, it he has not read Horace, 1 
have ſtudied him, and hope the ſtyle of his Epiſtles 
is not ill imitated here, The expreſſions of a poem, 
deſigned purely for inſtruction, ought to be plain 
and natural, and yet majeſtic; for here the Poet 
is preſumed to be a kind of Law-giver; and thoſe 
three qualities, which I have named, are proper to 
the legiſlative ſtyle (43). 

[LI He turned Roman Catholick.) Upon this occa- 
ſion, Mn T. Brown wrote The Reaſons of Mr. 


6 Bays's 
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(See theEpiſtle 
Dedicatory to 
the King. 

(t) Original 
Poems, &c. 
Vol. I. p. 196. 


(40) Id. p. 182. 


(41) See Com- 
plete Hiſtory of 
England, Vol. 
III. p. 390. 


(42) Original 
Poems, &c. 
Vol. 2 P- 1953 
196. 


(43) ld. p. 228. 
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(v) Ih. p. 243+ 
(w) Ib, p. 123» 


(44) See the 
Complete Hiſt. 
of England, 
Vol. III. p. 412. 


(45) Defence, 
&c. p. 2, 3. 


(46) Ibid. 


(47) The author 
of the Continua- 
tion of the pre- 
ſent State of the 
Controverſy bo- 
tween the 
Church of 
Rome, &c. 
Lond. 1 688, 


Ato. p. 28. 


(48) Original 
Paems, &c. 
p. 247, 248. 
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t Defence of the Papers written by the late King of bleſſed memory, and found in his 
tc ſtrong box [M}.” In 1687, he publiſhed his“ Hind and Panther“ [VI, a poem 
(u); and, in 1688, his“ Britannia Rediviva,” a poem on the birth of the Prince (w). 
He was ſuppoſed to have been engaged in tranflating M.Varillas's ©© Hiſtory of Hereſies,“ 
but to have dropped that deſign [O]. At the Revolution, having diſqualified himſelf 
for Court favours, by turning Papiſt, he was diſmiſſed from the office of Poet-Lau- 


4 Bays's changing his Religion conſidered, in a Dia- 
4% Jogue between Crites, Eugenius, and Mr. Bays',” 
London, 1688, in 4 Allo, ** The late Converts 
& expoſed : or, The Reaſons of Mr. Bays's changing 
« his Religion conſidered, in a Dialogue; Part the 
„ Second. London, 1650, in 4ro. There likewiſe 
appeared another piece againſt Mr. Dryden, intitled, 
© The Revolter ; A Tragi-Comedy, acted between 
& the Hind and Panther and Religio Laici.“ London, 


1687, in 410. 
* ] His 1 of the Papers written by the late 
King of bleſſed Memory, and found in his flrong box.] 


This piece was written in oppofition to Dr. Stilling- 
fleet's * Anſwer to ſome Papers lately printed, con- 
« cerning the Authority of the Catholic Church in 
© Matters of Faith, and the Reformation of the 
« Church of England.” London, 1686, in 470. 
Mr. Dryden, in the above-mentioned piece, takes 
occaſion, from the two Papers, publiſhed by King 
James II. and by him affirmed to have been found in 
the ſtrong Box of the deceaſed King Charles II. (44), 
ta vindicate the authority of the Catholic Church, 
in decreeing matters of taith, upon this principle, 
that, * The Church is more viſible than the Scripture, 
© becauſe the Scripture is ſeen by the Church (45); and 
to abuſe the Retormation in England, which, he 


affirms (46), was erected on the Foundation of Luft, 


Sacrilege, and Uſurpation. Dr. Stillingfleet hereupon 
publiſhed “A Vindication of the Anſwer to ſome late 
« Papers,” London, 1687, in 4to; in which he 
treats Mr. Dryden with ſome ſeverity z and another 
author (47) obſerved, that this tract of Mr. Dryden 
© js very light, and in ſome places even ridiculous ; 
and ſhews that the author's talent lay towards _— 
* troverſy no more in proſe, than it a 
% Hind 8 Panther it did in Verſe.” * 
[N] His Hand and Panther. ] It is divided into three 
parts, and is a direct defence of the Romiſh Church, 
chiefly by way of 1 between a Hind, who re- 
preſents the Church of Rome, and a Panther, who 
ſuſtains the character of the Church of England. 
Theſe two beaſts very learnedly diſcſs the — 
. controverted between the two Churches, as, 
ranſubſtantiation, Church-Authority, Intallibilicy, 
&c, In the preface, the author tells us, this Poem 
« was neither impoſed on him, nor ſo much as the 
© ſybje& given him by any man. It was written,” 
ſays he, during the laſt winter, and the beginning of 
« this ſpring, though with long interruptions of ill 
© health, and other hindrances. About a fortnight 
© before I had finiſhed it, his Majeſty's “ Declaration 
for Liberty of Conſcience"* came abroad; which, if 
I had ſo ſoon ex pecied, I might have ſpared myſelf 
© the labour of writing many things which are con- 
« tained in the third Part of it. But I was always in 
* ſore hope, the Church of England might have been 
* perſuaded to have taken off the Penal Laws, and the 
© Teſt, which was one deſign of the Poem, when 1 
« propoſed to myſelf the writing of it. Tu evident 
© that ſome part of it was only occafional, and not firſt 
intended: I mean that defence of myſelf, to which 
every honeſt man is bound, when he is injuriouſly 
© attacked in print (48).* Mr. Dryden then lets us 
into the ſubject- matter of the Poem, and the ſtyle in 
which it is written. The firſt part, ſays he, con- 
« fiſting mt in general characters and narraiion, I 
© have endeavoured to raiſe, and give it the majeſtic 
© Poeſy, The ſecond, being matter of diſpute, and 
a chiefly concerning Church- Authority, I was obliged 
to make as plain and perſpicuous as poſſibly I could 
yet not wholly negleRing the numbers, though I 
bad not frequent occaſions for the magnificence of 
« verſe, The third, which was more of the nature of 
« domeſtic converſation, is, or ought to be, more 


reat 


© in it two Epiſodes or Fables, which are interworen 


* with the main deſign; fo that they are proper! 


« parts of it, _— they are alſo diſtin& ſtories of 
th of theſe I have made uſe of the 


© themſelves. In 


* common-places of ſatire, whether true or falſe, 
* which are urged by the members of the one Church 
* againſt the other (49), In the Firſt Part, Mr, 


Dryden ſpeaks of his own conver/ion in the following 
terms: 


But, gracious God, how well do'ſt thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring A 

Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the ſight. 

O reach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 

And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd ; 

But her alone for my director take, 

Whom thou haſt promiſs'd never to forſake ! 

My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain deſires ; 
My manhood, long miſled by wand'riog fires, 


Follow'd falſe lights; and, when their glimpſe was 


gone, 

My pride ſtruck out new ſparkles of her own. 
Such was I, ſuch by nature ſtill I am; 

Be thine the glory, and be mine the ſhame. 


done (50). 


The Third Part begins with an a 


or contrivance of this Poem; as if Mr, Dryden foreſaw 
the ridicule to which it would expoſe — 


Much malice, mingled with a little wit, 

Perhaps, may cenſure this myſterious writ ; 

Becauſe the Muſe has peopled Caledon 

With Panthers, Bears, and Wolves, and Beaſts 
__ unknown, | 

As if we were pot ſtock d with monſters of our 

OWN. : 

Let Æſop anſwer, who has ſet to view 

Such kinds as Greece and Phrygia never knew; 

And mother Hubbard, in her homely dreſs, 

Has ſharply blam'd a Britiſh Lioneſs —— 

Led by theſe great examples, may not I 

The wanted organs of their words ſupply (51) ? 


This Poem was immediately attacked by the wits, par- 
ticularly by Mr. Charles Montagu, afterwards Earl 
of Halifax, and Mr, Matthew Prior, who joined in 
writing“ The Hind and Panther tranſverſed to the 
Story of the Country Mouſe and the City Mouſe.” 
London, 1687, 4to. In the preface to which, the au- 
thors obſerve, That Mr. Dryden's Poem * naturally 
* falls into ridicule,“ and that, in this burleſque, 
* nothing is repreſented as monſtrous, and unnatural, 
* which is not equally ſo in the original.” They at- 
terwards remark, that We have this comfort under 
* the ſeverity of Mr. Dryden's Satire, to ſee bis abili- 
© ties equally leflened with his opinion of us; and 
that he could not be a fit champion againſt the Pan- 
* ther, *till he had laid aſide all his judgment.“ Dr. 
Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Biſhop of Salifbury, ſpeaks 
with great feverity of this Poem, as well as of its au- 
{ * 

e was ſuppoſed to have been engaged in tranſ- 
lating M. Yarillas's Hiftory of Herefies, * to — 
dropped that defign.) Inis we learn from a paſſage in 
Dr. G. Burnet's © Defence of the Reflexions on the 
Ninth Book of the firſt, Volume of M. Varillas's Hiſ- 
tory of Hereſies. Being a Reply to his Anſwer (53).” 
The Doctor ſays : I have been informed from Eng- 
* land, that a Gentleman, who is famous both for 
* poetry, and ſeveral other things, has ſpent three 
months in tranſlating M. Varillas's Hiſtory ; but 


* free and familiar than the twe former. There are that, av ſoon as my Reflexions appeared, he diſcon- 
5 x 


0 tinued 


Good life be now my taſk; my doubts are 


pology for the Fable 


(49) Ib. p. 24% 


259, 


(50) Ib. p. 295 


(51) Ib. p. ge, 


(52)Seethe ue 


remai k. 


8 Page 138, 
(53) Amdſterds 
1687. 1309+ 
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90, 
(54) Sce the re- 
mark [Z]. 
e ue& 
138, (5) Langbaine 
* ubi ſupra, p. 1 99 


(56) Original 
Poems, &c. 
Vul, J. P- 136. 
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reat [ P?, in which he was ſucceeded by Mr. Thomas Shadwell ; againfl whom he wrote 
his“ Mac Flecknoe Q.“ The ſame year he publiſhed © The Life of St. Francis Xavier;“ 


tranſlated from the French of Father Dominic Bouhours. 


In 1693, came out a Tranſ- 


lation of Juvenal and Perſius [R]; in which, the firſt, third, fixth, tenth, and ſixteenth 
Satires of Juvenal, and Perſius entire, were done by Mr. Dryden, who prefixed a long 


and beautiful Diſcourſe, by way of Dedication to the Earl of Dorſet (x). 


buted likewiſe to the tranſlation of“ Ovid's Metamorphoſes,” publiſhed, ſeveral years 
after his death, by Dr. Garth; in which, the firſt book; the ſtory of Meleager and 
Atalanta in the eighth; that of Baucis and Philemon in the ſame ; the fable of Iphis 
and lanthe in the ninth; that of Pygmalion and the Statue in the tenth ; the 
ſtory of Cinyras and Myrrha, in the ſame; that of Ceyx and Alcyone in the eleventh ; 
the twelfth book; the Speeches of Ajax and Ulyſſes, and the Death of Ajax, in the 
tbirteenth; the ſtory of Acis and Galatea, in the ſame; and the Pythagorean Philo- 


ſophy in the fifteenth ; are Mr. Dryden's (5). 


In 1695, he publiſhed a tranſlation, in 


prole, of“ M. Du Freſnoy's Art of Painting“ LS]; and, in 1697, a tranſlation of all 


tinued his labour, finding the credit of his author was 

ne. Now, if he thinks it is recovered by his An- 
wer, he will perhaps go on with his tranſlation ; 
and this may be, for aught I know, as good an 
entertainment for him, as the converſation he has ſet 
on foot between the Hinds and Panthers, and all the 
reſt of the animals; tor whom M. Varillas may 
ſerve we'l enough as an author; and this Hiltory 
and that Poem are ſuch extraordinary things of 
their kind, that it will be but ſuitable to ſee the au- 
thor of the ce Poem become likewiſe the tranſlator 
of the wort Hiſtory that the age has produced. If 
his grace and his wit improve both proportionably, 
we ſhall ha'dly find, that he has gained much by the 
change he has made, from having no religion to 
chooſe one of the worſt, It is true, he had ſome- 
what to ſink from in matter of wit; but, as for his 
morals, it is ſcarce poſſible for him to grow a worſe 
man than he was. He has lately wreaked his malice 
on me for ſpoiling his three months? labour; bui in 
it he has done all the honour that a man can receive 
from him, which is to be railed at by him. If I had 
ill-nature enough to prompt me to with a very bad 
wiſh for him, it ſhould be, that he would go on and 
finiſh his tranſlation, By that it will appear, whe- 
ther the Engliſh nation, which is the moſt competent 
judge 1a this matter, has, upon the ſeeing our de- 
bate, pronounced in M. Varillas's favour or me. It 
is true, Mr. D. will ſuffer a little by it; but at leaſt 
it will ſerve to keep him in from other extrava- 
« gances; and, if he gains little honour by this work, 
© yet he cannot loſe ſo much by it as he has done by 
© his laſt employment.“ This paſſage, beſides the fact 
it lets us into, ſhews how ill an opinion Nr. Burnet 
had entertained of Mr. Dryden (54). 

[P] He was diſmiſſed from the office of Poet-Laus+ 
reat.] Mr. Ma'. Prior, in the Dedication of his Poems 
to the Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, having ſaid of 
the great Earl of Dorſet, that * he was fo 1nviolable 
in his friendſhip, and ſo kind to the character of 
thoſe whom he had once honoured with a more in- 
timate acquaintance, that nothing lefs than a demon- 
ſtration of ſome eſſential fault could make him break 
with them; and then too his good nature did not 


ficulty :* adds; Let me give one inſtance of this 
among many. When, as Lord Chamberlain, he 
was obliged to take the King's penſion from Mr. 
Dryden, who had long before put himſelf out of a 
poſſibility of receiving any favour from the Court; 
my Lord allowed him an equivalent out of his own 
eſtate. Liowever diſpleaſed with the conduct of his 
old acquajatance, he relieved his neceſſities; and 
while he gave him his aſſiſtance in private, in pub» 
lick he extenuated and pitied his error,” 

[2] His Mac Flecknoe.) This is one of the beſt, 
and ſevereſt, ſatites in the Engliſh language, Mr, 
Richard Flecknoe, with whoſe name it is inſcribed, 
was a very indifferent Poet of thoſe times (55), or ra» 
ther as Mr. Dryden expreſſes it (56), 
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In proſe and verſe, was own'd, without diſpute, 
Thro' all the realms of nonſenſe, abtolute, 
Vor V. 


conſent to it without the greateſt reluctance and dif- 


Virgil's 


[R] The Tranſlation of Juvenal and Perſius.) In 
the Dedication to the Earl of Dorſet, Mr. Dryden 
gives us the following account of this tranſlation : © I 
* would excuſe,” ſays he (57), the performance of 
this tranſlation, if it were all my own; but the bet- 
© ter, though not the greater, part being the work of 
* ſome gentlemen, who have ſucceeded very happily 
© in their undertaking ; let their excellences atone for 
© my imperteCtions, and thoſe of my ſon's. I have pe- 
ruled ſome of the Satires, which are done by other 
© hands; and they ſeem to me as perfect in their 
kind as any thing | have ſeen in Engliſh verſe. The 
* common way, which we have taken, is not a literal 
* tranſlation, but a kind of paraphraſe; or ſomewhat 
* which 1s yet more looſe, betwixt a paraphraſe and 
© imitation. It was not poſſible for us, or any men, 
to have made it pleaſant any other way. If render» 
© ing the exact ſenſe of theſe authors, almoſt line for 
© line, had been our buſineſs, Barten Holiday had done 
it already to our hands, But he wrote for 
fame, and wrote to ſcholars, We write only for the 
« plealure and entertainment of thoſe Gentlemen and 
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Ladies, who, though they are not ſcholars, are not 

ignorant: perſons of underſtanding and good ſenſe ; 

who, not having been converſant in the original, or 

a leaſt not having made Latin verſe ſo much their 

biſineſs, as to be Criticks in it, would be glad to 

tiad, it the wit of our two great authors be anſwer- 
able to their fame and reputation in the world. 

This muſt be ſaid for our tranſlation, that if we give 

not the whole ſenſe of Juvenal, yet we give the 

moſt conſiderable part of it: we give it, in general, 
ſo clearly, that few notes are ſufficient to make us 
intelligible, If ſometimes any of us (and it is 
but ſeldom) make him expreſs the cuſtoras and man- 
ners of our native country rather than of Rome, 
it is either when there was ſome kind of analogy be- 
twixt their cuſtoms and ours, or when, to make him 
more eaſy to vulgar underſtandings, we give him 
© thoſe manners, which are familiar to us.“ 

[SJ His Tranſlation of M. Da Freſwy's Art of 
Painting, ] The * Second Edition, corrected and en- 
* largec,* was publiſhed at London, in 1716. The 
Tide is: “ The Art of Painting: by C. A. Du Freſ- 
« noy t with Remarks: tranſlated into Engliſn; with 
„% an Original Pretace, containing a Parallel between 
« Painting and Poetry: by Mr. Dryden, As alſo a 
% ſhort account of the moſt eminent Painters, . both 
© ancient and modern; by R. G. (* Eſq.” Iris 
dedicated to the Earl of Burlington. The editor ac- 
quaints us (58), that ſome liberties have been taken 
with this excellent tranſlation; of which he gives the 
following account. The misfortune that attended 
$ him (Mr. Dryden) in that undertaking was, that, 
for want of a competent knowledge in painting, he 
£ ſuffered himſelf to be miſled by an unſkilful guide. 
Monſ. de Piles told him, that his French Verſion was 
made at the requeſt of the author himſelf, and als 
© tered by him tili it was wholly to his mind, This 
Mr. Dryden taking upon content, thaugh: there 
6 was 2 more incumbent on him than to put it 
into the beit Engliſh he could, and accordiagly pers 
formed his parc here (as in every thing elſe) with 
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Virgil's Works [7]. Beſides the Original Pieces and Tranſlations hitherto mentioned, 
Mr. Dryden wrote many others, publithed in the Six Volumes of Miſcellanies (z), and 
in other collections. They conſiſt of Tranſlations from Greek and Latin Poets; Epiſ- 


tles to ſeveral perſons; Prologues and Epilogues to various plays, and on various occa- 


accuracy, But, it being manifeſt that the French 
travſlator has frequently miſtaken the ſenſe of his 
author, and very often alſo not ſet in the m ſt ad- 
vantageous light; to do jultice to Monſ. du Freſnoy, 
Mr. Jervas (a very good Critick in the language, as 
well as in the ſubje& ot the Poem) has been prevail- 
ed upon to correct what was found amiſs ; and his 
amendments are every where diſtinguiſhed with pro- 
per marks.“ Mr, Dryden, in his pretace (59), tells 
us, it was not of his own choice that he undertook 
this work, Many. ſays he, of our molt ſkilful 
© Painters, and other Artiſts, were pleaſed to recom- 
mend this author t» me as ont who perfectly under- 
© ſtood the rules of painting, who gave the belt and 
© moſt corcile inſtructions for pertormance, and the 
ſureſt to torm the judgment ot all who loved this 
© noble art.“ He freely owns, he thought himſelf in- 
capable of performing this tranſlation, either to the 
ſaris faction of others, or his own credit. Not,“ ſays 
he (60), but that I underſtood the original Latin, 
* and the French author, perhaps as well as molt Eng- 
* liſhmen : but I was not ſufficiently verſed in the 
* Terms of Art.“ However, having obtained the a 
ſiſtance of others in this particular, he tells the reader, 
he may aſſure himſelf of a tolerable tranſlation. In 
this one particular only,” ſays he, I muſt beg the 
reader's pardon : the proſe tranflation of the poem 
is not tree from poetical expreſſions, and I dare not 
promiſe, that ſome of them are not fuſtian, or at 
leaſt highly metaphorical ; but this being a fault in 
the firſt digeſtion (that is, the original Latin) was 
not to be remedied on the ſecond, viz. the tranſla- 
tion.” When Mr. Dryden undertook this work, he 
was already engaged, he tells us (61), in the Tranſla- 
tion of Virgil, from whom he borrowed only two 
months; and he acquaints vs (62), that his preface 
was begun and ended in twelve mornings; and * per- 
haps,” ſays he, the judges of Painting and Poetry, 
when I tell hem how ſhort a time it coſt me, may 
make the ſame anſwer, which my Lord Rochefter 
made to one, who, to commend a bad Tragedy, ſaid 
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he be fo long about it?? Mr. Pope has addreſſed a 
copy of verſes © To Mr. Jervas, with Freſnoy's Art 
© of Painting, trauſlated by Mr. Dryden,“ in which 
are theſe line:: | 


Read theſe inſtructive leaves, in which conſpire 
Freſnoy's cloſe art, and Dryden's native fire : 
And reading wiſh, like theirs, our fate and fame, 
So mix'd our ſtudies, and fo join'd our name; 
Like them to ſhine thro” long ſucceeding age, 
Sy juſt thy ſkill, ſo regular my rage (63). 


[T ] His Tran/lation of Virgil.) It has paſſed 
through ſeveral editions, and appeared in various 
forms. The Paftorals (or Eclogues) are dedicated to 
Hugh Lord Clifford, Baron of Chudleigh. Mr. Dry- 
den tells his patron, * What he now offers his Lord- 
* (hips the wretched remainder of a ſickly age (*), worn 
* out with ſtudy, and oppreſſed by fortune; without 
other ſapport than the conſtancy and patience of a 
* Chrittian (6);“ and he adds (65), that he began 
this work in his grand elimacterick. The Lite of 
Virgil, which tollows this Dedicatioo, the two Pre- 
faces to the Paſtorals and Georgicks, and all the Ar- 
buments in proſe to the whole tranſlation, were given 
him, he tells us (56), by two worthy friends of his (0); 
who, ſceing him ſtraitenedl in his time, took pity on 
him, and lent him their afſittance, Beſides th's, Mr. 
Dryd-n had the advantage of perufing the Earl of 
Lauderdale's tranſlation of the /Eneis; of which he 
gives us the following account : * The late Earl of 
* Lauderdale ſent me over his new tranſlation of the 
Aneis; which he had ended before I engaged in 
the ſame deſign, Neither did I then intend it; but 
ſome propoſals being afterwards made me by my 
Bookleller, I defied his Lordſhip's leave that 1 
might accept them; which he treely granted, and 
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it was written in three weeks: How the devil could 


© I have his letter yet to ſhew for that permiſſion. He 
* reſolved to have printed his work; which he might 
© have done two years before I could publiſh mine; 
© and had performed it, if death had not prevented 
© him (). But, having his manuſcript in my hands, 
© T conſulted it as often as I doubted of my author's 
© ſenſe. For, no man underſtood Virgil better than 
that learned nobleman (67).* Mr. Congreve, like- 
wiſe, he tells us (68), did him the favour to reviſe the 
Mneis, and compare his verſion with the original, 
And, I ſhall never be aſhamed to own,” adds Mr, 
Dryden, * that this excellent young man has ſhewed 
* me many faults, which I have endeavoured to cor- 
reg.“ The tranſlation of the Czeorgicks is dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Cheſterfield ; and that of the 
Eneis to the Earl of Mulgrave, This latter dedica- 
tion contains the author's thoughts on Epic Poetry, 
particularly that of Virgil. At the end of the Aneis, 
is a Poſtſcript to the reader; in which Mr. Dryden ac- 
quaints him (6g), that the Firſt Georgick, and the 
greateſt part ot the laſt Eneid, were tranſlated at 
Denham-Court, the houſe of Sir William Bowyer ; 
and the Seventh ZEneid, at Burleigh, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Exeter. And, ſpeaking of ſome particular 
parts of Virgil, tranſlated by other hands, he ſays: 
* Whoever has given the world the tranſlation of part 
of the Third Georgic, which he calls The Power 
ot Love, has put me to ſufficient pains to make my 
own not infertor to his, As my Lord Roſcommon's 
Silenus had formerly given me the ſame trouble, 
The moſt ingenions Mr. Addiſon of Oxford has alſo 
been as troubleſome to me as the other two, and on 
the ſame account: After his Bees, my little ſwarm 
is ſcarcely worth the hiving. Mr. Cowley's Praiſe 
of a Country Life“ is rather an imitation of Virgil 
than a verſion (70).“ Mr. Dryden likewiſe informs 
us (71), that, when he began this work, Gilbert Dol- 
ben, Eſq; ſon of Dr. Dolben, Archbiſhop of York, 
made him a preſent of all the ſeveral editions of Vir- 
gil, and all the Commentaaies of thoſe Editions in 
Latin: Amongſt which,” ſays he, I could not but 
prefer the Dauphin's as the laſt, the ſhorteſt, and the 
© moſt judicious. Fabrini I had alſo ſent me from 
* Italy ; but either he underſtands Virgil very imper- 
* fectly, or J have no knowledge of my author.“ The 
Poſtſcript is followed by ſome Notes and Obſervations 
on Virgil's Works in Engliſh, which the author 
tells us (72), he wrote par maniere d acquit, becauſe 
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he had obliged himſelf by articles to do ſomewhat of 


that kind. It is generally allowed, that Mr- Dry- 
den's tranſlation of Virgil is, upon the whole, ex- 
tremely well performed; at leaſt, better than by any 
other Poet in any other language. Dr. Felton ſays in 
its commendation, that * Thoſe who excel him, where 
they ob'erve he hath failed, will fall below in a 
* thouſagd inſtances where he hath excelled (73) : 
And Mr. Pope, the beſt Poet of his times, ſpeaking 
ot Mr. Dryden's tranflation of ſome part of Homer, 
fays, * Had he tranſlated the whole work, I wou'd no 
more have attempted Homer after him than Virgil; 
his verſion of whom (notwithſtanding ſome human 
« errors) is the moſt noble and ſpirited tranſlation 1 
* know in any language (74).' Dr. Trapp (75) 
charges Mr. Dryden with groſſly miſtaking his authu1's 
ſenſe in many places; with adding or retrenching, as 
his turn is beſt ſerved by either; and with being leaſt 
a tranſlator, where he ſhines moſt as a Poet: and 
whereas it is a Juſt rule laid down by my Lord Roſ- 
common, that a tranſlator, in regard to his author, 
ſhould | 


Fall as he falls, and as he riſes riſe; 


Mr. Dryden, he tells us, frequently acts the very re- 
verſe of this precept; of which he produces ſome in- 
ſtances, and remarks in general, that the firſt fix 
Books of the Eneis, which are the beſt and moſt per- 
te&t in the Original, are the leaſt lo in the Tranflavor, 
and the fix lalt Books vice ver/a. 


ſions; 


(+) My Lord 
Lauderdale's 


Tranſlation hag 
been ſince pub. 
liſhed. 
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His laſt work was his Fables [U ], Ancient 


A new 


collection of our author's Poetical Works has been fince publiſhed (4), under the title 
of © Original Poems and Tranſlations, by John Dryden, Eſq; now firſt publiſhed and 


6 collected together .“ 


As to his performances in proſe, beſides thoſe already 


mentioned, he wrote the Lives of Plutarch and Lucian, prefixed to the tranſlations of 
thoſe authors by ſeveral hands; the Life of Polybius, before the tranſlation of that 
Hiſtorian by Sir Henry Sheer; and the Preface to the“ Dialogue concerning Women.” 


by William Walſh, Eſq. 


This great Poet died the firſt of May 1701 (c), and was in- G See his epi- 


terred in Weſtminſter Abbey A], where a monument has been ſince erected over him, 
by John late Duke of Bucks [T J. We ſhall ſet down his character, as repreſented by 


[U] His Fables.) To this work is prefixed, by way 
of Preface, a critical Account of the authors, from 
whom the Fables are tranſlated, Among the original 
pieces, the Ode on St. Cecilia's Day“ is Jultly 
eſteemed one of the moſt perfect in any language, and 
has been ſet to muſick more than once; particularly, 
in the winter of the year 1735, by that great maſter 
Mr. Handel ; and publicly pertormed, with the ut- 
moſt applauſe, on the theatre in Covent-Garden. 
Mr. Pope has celebrated this Ode in the following 


lines: 


Hear how Timotheus“ vary'd lays ſurprize, 

And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe! 

While, at cach change, the fon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love: 
Now his fierce ez es with ſparkling fury glows 
Now ſighs ſteal out, and rears begin to flow: 
Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by ſound ; 
The power of muſick all our hearts allow; 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now (76). 


All the other parts of the Miſcellany are ſo excellent, 
that the reader muſt think Mr. Dryden (as, he tells us 
(77), he thought himſelf) © as vigorons as ever in the 
© faculties of his ſoul,” though he was ſixty-eight years 
of age ut the public.tion of this his laſt work. 

IVI Original Pcems and Tranſlations, by John Dry- 
den, Eſq; now firft collected and publiſhed together.] 
The editor acquaints us in the Preface with the mo- 
tives to the publication of this collection. It was 
© thought,” he tells us, © but juſtice to the productions 
of ſo excellent a poet, to ſet them free, at laſt, from 
ſo diſadvaniageous, if not unnatural, an union (viz, 
of being blended with the Compolitions of inferior 
Writers) ; an union, which, like the cruelty of Me- 
zentivs in Virgil, was no leis than a junction of liv- 
ing and dead bodies together.” And a little farther : 
It is now high time the partnerſhip ſhould be diſ- 
ſolved, and Mr. Dryden left to ſtand upon his own 
bottom. tis credit, as a Poet, is out of all danger, 
though the withdrawing his ſtock may, probably, 
expoſe many of his co- partners to the hazard of a 
Poetical Bankruptcy. There is a collection of 
„Original Poems and Tranſlations by Mr. Dryden,” 
publiſhed by J. Tonſ-n, in 1701, in a thin folio; bur, 
as it contains not much above half the pieces, ſo it 
does not at all anſwer the deſign of this collection, 
which, with the author's Plays, Fables, and Tranſla- 
tions of Virgil, Juvenal, and Perſius, is intended to 
complete Mr. Dryden's works in twelves. "The firit 
volume ol this collection conſiſts of our author's larger 
poems; and the ſecond, of his Tranſlations, Epiſtles, 
Prologues, Epilogues, Elevies, Epitaphs, and Songs. 
Particular cate, we are told, has been taken to render 
this edition as correct as poſſible, by re forming num- 
berleſs errors of the preſs, which have been continued 
dow! through all editions hitherto publiſhed ; but el- 
pecially by obſerving the ſtricteſt accuracy in the point- 
ings An article of correctneſs,“ ſays the editor very 
juitly, too generally neglected, though ſo much of 
© the beauty, as well as the perſpicuity, of language 
depends upon it. 

[X] He was interred in Ii gminſter-Abbey.] There 
are ſome more circumſtances, relating to the funeral of 
Mr. Dryden, recorded in the“ Memoirs of the Life of 
Mr. Congreve (78); with which we ſhall entertain 
the feader. Ihe day after Mr. Dryden's death, the 
Dean of Weitminiter (79) ſeat word to the Lady Eli- 
: I a | 
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different 


zabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, that he would 
make a preſent of the ground, and all the other Ab- 
bey Fees. Ihe Lord Halifax like ite ſent to the Lady 
Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden ber ſon, offering 
to defray the expences of our Poet's funera\, and at- 
terwards to beſtow go pounds on a monument in the 
Abbey; which generous offer was accepted. Accord- 
ingly, on the Sunday following, the company being 
aſſembled, the corpſe was put in'o a velvet carte, at- 
tended by eighteen mourning coaches, When they 
were juſt ready io move, the Lor! Jefferies, fon of the 
Lord Chancellor jefferies, with one of his rakiſh 
companions, coming by, aſked whoſe tuneral it was; 
and, being told it was Mr. Dry den's, he proteſtad he 
ſhould not be buried in that private manner ; that he 
would himſelf, with the Lady Elizabeth's leave, have 
the honour of his interment; and would beſt-w a 
thoutand pounds on a monument in the Abbey for 
him. This put a ſtop to the proceſſion, and Lord 
Jetteries, with ſeveral of the gentlemen, who had 
alighted from the coaches, went up fairs to the Lady 
Elizabeth, who was ſick in bed. His Lordihip re- 
peated the purport of what he had ſaid below; but 
the Lady Elizabeth abſolutely retuſing her conſent, he 
tell on his Kaces, vowing never to riſe till his requeſt 
was granted. Ihe Lady, under a ſudden ſurprize, 
tained away; the Lord Jefferies, pretending to have 
obtained her conſent, ordered the body to be carried 
to Mr. Ruſſel's an undertaker in Cheapſide, and leave 
it there till farther orders. In the mean time, the Ab- 
bey was lighted up, the ground opened, the Choir at- 
tending, and the Biſhop waiting tome hours to no pur- 
pole tor the corpſe. The next day, Mr. Charles Dry- 
den waited upon the Lord Halifax, and the Biſhop, 
and endeavoured in vain to excuſe his mother, by re- 
laiing the truth. Three deys aiter, the undertaker, 
having received no orders, waited on the Lord Jef- 
teries, who pretended it was a drunken frolic, that 
he remembered nothing of the matter, and he might 
do what he pleaſed with the body. Upon this, the 
undertaker waited on the Lady Elizabeth, who deſitred 
a day's reſpite, which was granted. Mr. Charles Dry- 
den immediately wrote to the Lord gefferies, who re- 
turned for aniwer, That he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, anu would be troubled no more about it. Mr. 
Dryden applied again to the Lord Halifax, and the 
Biſhop ot Kochelier, who abſolutely retuſed to do any 
thing in the affair, In this diſtreſs, Dr. Garth tent 
tor the corpſe to the College of Phyſicians, and pro- 
poſed a funeral by ſubſcription : which ſucceeding 
about three weeks after vir. Dryden's deceaſe, Dr. 
Garth pronounced a fine Latin Oration over the body; 
which was conveyed from the College, attended hy a 
numerous train of coaches, to Weſtminſter- Abbey. 
Atter the funeral, Mr. Charles Dryden ſent a chal- 
lenge to the Lord Jetferies, which the latter refuſed ; 
and Mr. Dryden publickly declaring, he would watch 
every opportunity to meet and fight him, his Lordſhip 
thoug ht fit to leave the town upon it- 

Y] A Monument has been fince erected ever him by 
John late Duke of Buckinghamfbire.) Mir, Dryden bad 
no monument erected io him tor ſeveral yeats; to 
which Mr. Pope aliudes in his Epitaph intended for 
Mr. Rowe (80), in which is this line, ſpeaking ot 
Dryden : 


Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies. 


In a note upon which, we are informed, that the tomb 
of Mr, Dryden was erect: d upon this hint by the Duke 
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different writers, in the remark [Z). It is infinuated, that he had offered himſelf for 
the Provoſtſhip of Eton College (d). He himſelf tells us, he had formed a plan for an 


Heroic Poem (e); but he did not live to execute any part of it. Mr. Dryden 


of Buckingham; to which was originally intended 
this Epitaph: 


This Sheffield rais'd : The ſacred duſt below 
Was Dryden once : The reit who does not know ? 


Which the author ſinee changed into the plain infcrip- 


tion now upon it, being only the name of that great 
Poet, The inſcription is, 


J. DRYDEN, 
Nutus Aug. 9, 1631. 
Mortuus Mi 1, 1701. 
Johannes Sheffield, Dux Buckinghamienſis, fecit. 


LZ] W. Dryd-n's Character, as repreſented by dif- 
ferent writers.) To ſhew our impartiality, we ſhall 
begin with Biſhop Burnet, who, ſpeaking ot the cor- 
ruption ot the times, ſays, The Stage was defiled 
n Ld all example, Dryden, the great maſter of 
* Pramaiic Pocſy, being a monſter of immodeſty and 
© impurities of all forts (8 1.“ The late Lord Lanſ- 
down took upon himfelf to vindicate Mr. D-yden's 
character from this ſevere imputation. He obſerves 
(82), that, He was fo much a ſtranger to immo- 
deſty, that modeſty in too great a degree was his 
© faiiing. A monſter of impurities of all ſorts!” adds 
his Lordſhip: * Good God ! What an idea maſt that 
give! Is there any wickedneſs under the ſun, but 
what is comprized in thoſe few words? But, as it 
happens, he was the reverſe of all this, a man of 
regular life and converſation, as all his acquaintance 
can vouch, And I cannot but grieve that ſuch 
raſh expreſſions ſhould eſcape from a Biſhop's pen. 
If bearing falſe witneſs againſt one's neighbour is a 
© breach of the Commandment, can there be a more 
© flagrant one than this?f* His Lordſhip concludes 
with obſerving, that Mr. Dryden's writings will do 
* honour to his name and country, and his Poems laſt 
© as long as the Biſhop's Sermons.” Mr. Burnet, the 
Biſhop's ſon, in reply to this paſſage of my Lord [,anf- 
down's, obſerves (83), that immodeſty, in the Biſhop's 
words, is not oppoled to modeſtly, but chaſtneſs, ard 
that this expreſſion, as well as that of 4 Impurities of 
* all forts,” can only be meant of Dsamatic Poeſy, of 
which only the Biſhop was ſpeaking; and have no- 
thing to do with Mr. Dryden's life and converſation. 
Indeed, he acknowledges, a writer more accurate in 
his ſtyle would rather have uſed the term ob/cenities. 
Whereupon he aſks: * Are not Dryden's Comedies 
then full of obſcenities, of immodeſty, and impuri- 
ties?“ He inſtances in his“ Limberham, or The 
„% Kind Keeper;“ and then ſays: Where is the Cler- 
« pyman, who would not merit his Lordſhip's eſteem 
© inſtead of cenſure, for calling this play © a monfter 
of immodeſty and impurities of all forts ?* And 
© this, this only is Dr. Burnet's crime, for which he 
© is to be unbiſhoped, unchriſtianed, and ſtigmatized, 
* as a flagrant falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour.” 
Mr. Congreve, in the Dedication of our Poet's Dra- 
matic Works to the Duke of Newcaſile, has drawn 
his character to very great advantage. Mr. Dryden,” 
he tells us, had perſonal qualities to challenge both 
© love and eſteem from all who were truly acquainted 
with him, He was of a nature exceedingly humane 

and compaſſionare ; eaſily forgiving injuries, and 
capable of a prompt and fincere reconciliation with 
them who had offended him. His friendſhip, 
where he profeſſed it, went much beyond his pro- 
feſſions,——As bis reading bad been very extenſive, 
ſo was he very happy in a memory tenacious of every 
thing that he had read. He was not more poſſeſſed 
© of knowledge than he was communicative of it. 
© But then his communication of it was by no means 
© pedantic, or impoſed upon the converſation ; but 
« juſt ſuch, and went ſo far, as by the natural turns 
* of the aiicourſe, in which he was engaged, it 
* was necellacily promoted or required. Ilie was 


- 
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extreme ready and gentle in his correction of the 
errors of any writer who thought fit to conſult 

him ; and full as ready and patient to admit of the 
reprehe nſions of others. in reſpect of his own over- 
© ſights or miſtakes. He was of very eaſy, I may ſay 
i of very pleaſing, acceſs ; but ſomething flow, and 
as it were diffident in his advances to others. He 
had ſomething in his nature that abhorred intruſion 
in any fociety whatſoever. Indeed it is to be re- 
gretted, that he was rather blameable in the other 
extreme: for by that means he was perſonally leis 
known, and conſequently his character might be- 
come liable both to miſapprehenſions and miſrepre- 
« {entations, He was, of all the men that ever L 
* knew, one of the moſt m. deſt, and the moſt eafily to 
be diſcountenanced, in his approaches, either to his 
ſuperiors, or his equals.— ——As to his Writings 
— U may venture to ſay in general terms, that no 
man hath written in our language fo much, and ſo 
various matter, and, in ſo various manners, fo well. 
Another thing I may ſay very peculiar to him; 
which is, that his parts did not decline with his 
years ; but that he was an improving writer to 
the laſt, even to near ſeventy years of age, im- 
proving even in fire and imagination as well as in 
judgment: witneſs his“ Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day,” and his Fables,“ his lateſt performances. 
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He was equally excellent in verſe and in proſe, His 
« proſe had all the clearneſs imaginable, together with 
© all the noblene(s of expreſſions, all the graces and 
* ornaments proper and peculiar to it, wichout devis 
* ating into the language or di gion of poetty.— I 
have heard him frequently own with pleaſure, that, 
© if he had any talent of Engliſh proſe, it was owing 
© to his having oſten read the writings of the great 
s Archbiſhop Tillotſon. His verfification and his 
numbers he could learn of nobody: for he firlt poſ- 
« ſeſſed thoſe talents in perfection in our tongue; and 
© they who have beſt ſucceeded in them ſiuce his time 
have been indebted to his example; and, the more 
© they have been able to imitate him, the better have 
they ſucceeded, ——ln his Poems, his dition js, 
* wherever his ſubject requires it, ſo ſublimely and fo 
6 „ poetical, that its eſſence, like that of pure 
© gold, cannot be deſtroyed. Take his verſes, and 
* diveſt them of their rhimecs, disjoint them in their 
numbers, tranſpoſe their expreſſions, make what ar- 
© rangement and diſpoſition you pleaſe of his words, 
« yet ſhall there eternally be poetry, and ſomething 
* which will be found inca able of being reduced io 
© abſolute proſe,—— What he has done in any one 
« ſpecies, or diſllie kind (of writing), would have 
been ſufficient to have acquired him a great name. 
© If he had written nothing but his Pretaces, or no- 
© thing but his Songs, or his Prologues, each of hem 
+ would have entitled him to the preference and dif- 
© tinCtion of excelling in bis kind. It ſhould be re- 
membered, that Mr. Congreve, in drawing this cha- 
racter of Mr. Dryden, diſcharged an obligation laid 
upon him by our Poet in thele lines (84; 


Be kind to my remains ; and O defend, 
Againſt your judgment, your departed friend! 
Let not th' inſulting foe my ſame purſue, 

But ſhade thoſe laurels which deſcend to you, 


Dr. Garth, in his Preface to the tranſlation of“ Ovid's 
„% Metamorphoſes,” in which Mr, Drydzn's ſhare is con- 
ſiderable, FA aks of him as follows: I cannot paſs by 
that admirable Engliſh Poet, without endeavouiiog 
© to make his country ſenſible of the obligations they 
© have to his Muſe, Whether they conſider the flow- 
© ing grace of his verſification ; the vigorous allies of 
© his fancy; or the pecultar delicacy of his periods; 
© they will diſcover excellences never to be enough 
admired. If they trace him from the firſt pro- 
ductions of his youth, to the lait performances of 
© bis age, they will find, that, as the tyranny ol rhyme 
never impoſed on the perſpicuity of the ſenſe, ſo a 
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ried the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berkſhire, who ſurvived 


him about eight years, and by whom he had three ſons, Charles, John, and 


Henry (AA. 


languid ſenſe never wanted to be ſet off by the har- 
m -ny of rhyme: and as his early works wanted no 
force or ſpirit, As a tranſlator, he was juſt ; 
a* an inventor, he was rich, With all theſe 
wondrous talents, he was libelled in his life-time by 
the very men, who had no other excelfences, but 
as they were his imitators. Where he was allowed 
to have ſentiments ſuperior to all others, they 
charged him with theft. But how did he ſteal? no 
otherwiſe than, ke thoſe that ſteal beggars chil- 
dren, only to cloath them the better.” The teſti- 
mony ot ſo great a Poet, and ſo good a judge, as Mr. 
Pope, muſt not be omitted, when we are ſetiing down 


of the praiſes of Mr. Diyden, In a letter to Mr, Wy- 


A Pope, Eſq. cherley, dated December the 26th, 1704 (85), he ſays: 
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It was certainly a great ſatisfaction to me, to ſee and 
© converſe with a man, whom in his writings I had ſo 
long known with pleaſure. But it was a high addi- 
tion to it, to hear you at our very firſt meeting doing 
juſtice to your dead friend Mr. Dryden, I was not 
ſo happy as to know him; Virgilium tantum vidi. 
Had I been born early enough, I muſt have known 
and loved him. For I have been aſſured, not only 
by yourſelf, bat by Mr. Congreve and Sir William 
Trumbull, that his perſonal qualities were as amiable 
as his poetical, notwithſtanding the many libellous 
miſrepreſentations of them; againſt which the for- 
mer of thoſe gentlemen has told me he will one day 
vindicate him (*). I ſuppoſe thoſe injuries were be- 

un by the violence of party ; but it is no doubt 
they were continued by envy at his ſucceſs and fame. 
And theſe ſcribblers, who attacked him in his latter 
times, were only like gnats in a ſummer's evening, 
which are never troubleſome, but in the finelt and 
* moſt glorious ſeaſon; for, his fire, like the ſun's, 
* ſhone cleareſt towards its ſetting.% The Editor of 
Original Poems and Tranſlations by John Dryden, 
« Eſq; &c.” (86), ſpeakin-, in the Preface, of his 
character, ſays : * Poſterity has been juſt to his fame, 
and he ſtands now in full poſſeſſion ot that eſtabliſhed 
reputation, ſo juſtly due to the ſprightlineſs of his 
wit, the livelineſs of his imagination, the beauty of 
his ſen'iments and expreffiun, but eſpecially that im- 

roved harmony of his numbers, ſo happily begun 

y his 1 Mr. Waller; and, if ſince brought 
to a greater per ſection by a POE I of our own times 
© (F), it is what he himſelf always owned to be ow- 
© ing to the foundation laid by Mr. Dryden. To this 
* honour may be added another, that he improved 
* our Proſe as much as our Verſe, and is, in that wa 
too, one of the molt correct writers in the Engli 
Language.“ 

[4A] 71 had three ſons, Charles, John, and Henry.) 
Charies became uſher of the palace to Pope Clement 
XI. and, upon his return to England, left his brother 
Jonn to officiate in his room, and was drowned in 
ſwimming croſs the Thames near Windſor, in 1704. 
He wrate ſeveral pieces, and tranſlated the Sixth Satire 
of Juvenal. Mr. ſohn Dryden tranflated the Four- 
teenth Satire of Juvenal, and was author of a Comedy 
intituled, The Huſband his own Cuckold“ (87). He 
died at Rome not many months after his father. Mr. 
Henry Dryden entered into a religious Order. 


CI 


+,* [Since the preceding article was written, Dry- 
den has been the ſubject ot much and varinus obſer- 
vation, Both the upplauſes of his works, and the 
ſtrictures upon them, have been very numerous; and 
his poetical rep.itation has been widely extended and 
encteaſed. To recite every thing which we have 
met with, and even marked down, with regard to 
him, would carry us to too great a length. Our 
additions will be ſufficiently copious, it we only 
advert to the remarks which come from writers of 
diitinguiſhed ability. Dr. Johnſon's admirable lite, 
in particular, will demand a minute attention and 
various extracts. 

Though, concerning the perſonal Hiſtory of Dry- 
den, little new matter can now be collected, Dr. 
Johnion has made upon it many intereſting obierva- 
VoL. V. 


tions. Dryden is reported by Dertick, one of his 
Biographers, to have inherited from his father an 
eſtate of two hundred a year, and to have been bred 
an Anabaptiſt, * For either of theſe particulars,” 
ſays Dr. Johaſon, no authority is given. Such a 


fortune ought to have ſecured him from that poverty 


* which ſeems always to have oppreſſed him ; or, if 
* he had waſted it, to have made him aſhamed of 
* publiſhing his neceſſities. But though he had many 
* enemies, who undoubtedly examined his life with a 
* ſcrutiny ſufficiently malicious, I do not remember 
© that he is ever charged with waſte of his patrimony. 
* He was indeed ſometimes reproached for his firit 
religion. I am therefore inclined to believe that 
© Derrick's intelligence was partly true, and partly 
* erroneous (88),” 

When Dryden was at the Univerſity, he does not 
appear to have been eager of Poetical Diſtinction, or 
to have laviſhed his ear!y wit either on fictitious ſub- 
jects or public occaſions. * He probably conſidered,” 
obſerves Dr. Johnſon, * that he, who purpoſed to be 
an author, ought firſt to be a (ſtudent, He obtained, 
* whatever was the reaſon, no Fellowſhip in the 
© College, Why he was excluded cannot now be 
* known, and it is vain to gueſs; had he thought 
© himſelf injured, he knew how to complain. In 
© his Life of Plutarch he mentions his education in 
© the College with gratitude ; but in a Prologue at 
* Oxford he has theſe lines: 


* Oxford to him a dearer name ſhall be 
Than his own mother Univerſity : 

* Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage; 

* He chooles Athens in his riper age (89). 


There is a circumſtance, hitherto wholly unnoticed 
by Dryden's Biographers, which ſhews his early re- 
putation for knowledge; and that is, his having been 
choſen a member of the Royal Society ſoon after the 
formation of that inſtitution. He was elected a 
Fellow ot that Society on the nineteenth of November, 
1662, and admitted on the tweniy-fixth of the ſame 
month (90). Few Poets, we believe, have ſolicited 
an introduction into that learned body, fince Cowley, 
Denham, and Dryden. 

It was at the time of Dryden's publiſhing his 
„% Annus Mirabilis” that he began to exerciſe the 
domination of conſcious genius, by recommending 
his own performance: I am ſatisfied that as the 
Prince and General (Rupert and Monk) are in- 
* comparably the beſt ſubjects I ever had, ſo what I 
© have written on them is much better than what I 
© have performed on any other. As I have endea- 
* voured to adorn my Poem with noble thoughts, fo 
much more to expreſs thoſe though:s with elocution.“ 
It was, throughout his life, his cuſtom ro recommend 
his works, by a repreſentation of the difficulties that 
he had encountered, without appearing, ſays Dr. 
Johnſon, ſufficiently to have confideted, that where 
there is no difficulty there is no praiſe. 

The Annus Mirabilis” was addreſſed to Sit 
Robert Howard, nearly at the time in which he and 
Dryden had their controverſy concerning dramatic 
rhyme, which circumſtance has drawa from Dr. Joha- 
ſon the following remarks : * The:e ſeems to be, in 
© the conduct of Sir Robert Howard and Dryden to 
each other, ſomething that is not now eauly to be 
explained. Dryden, in his Dedication to the Karl 
of Orrery, had defended dramatic.rhyme ; and How- 
ard, in a Preface to a Collection of Plays, had cen- 
ſured his opinion. Dryden vindicated himſelf in 
his (Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry.” Howard, in 
his Preface to the Duke of Lerma,” animad- 
verted on the vindication ; and Drydeu, in a Preface 
to the © Indian Emperor, replied to the animad- 
verſions with great aſperity, and almoſt with con- 
twmely, The dedication to this play is dated the 
year in which the © Annus Mirabilis? was pub- 
liſhed, Here appears a ſtrange inconſiltency : but 
* Langbaine affords ſome help, by rela ing that the 
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anſwer to Howard was not publiſhed in the firſt 
edition of the Play, but was added when it was 
afterwards reprinted ; and as the Duke of Lerma“ 
did not appear till 1668, the ſame year in which 
the Dialogue was pubiiſhed, there was time enough 
tor enmicy to grow vp between authors, who, 
wri:ing both for the theatre, were naturally rival:, 


a 1). 

r. Johnſon has taken particular notice of Dry- 
den's Controverſy with Settle. As Dryden's pam- 
phlet has never been thought worihy of republica- 
tion, and is not ealily to be found, the Doctor has 
endeavoured to gratify the curichty of his readers, 
by giving large extracts from it; larger, indeed, than 
the performance merited. Our great Biographcr's 
concluding remark is admirable, * Such was the 
© cniticiſm to which the genius of Dryden could be 
reduced between rage and terrour; rage with little 
provocation, and terrour with little danger. To 
ſee the higheſt minds thus levelled with the mean- 
eſt may produce ſome ſolace to the conſciouſneſs 
of weakneſs, and ſome mortification to the pride 
of wiſdom. But let it be remembered, that minds 
are not levelled in their powers but when they are 
firſt levelled in their defires. Dryden and Settle had 
© both placed their happineſs in the claps of mul- 
© titudes.* Elkanah Settle's Tragedy, entitled, © The 
« Empreſs of Morocco,” which was written in rhyme, 
and ior a while was much applauded, is ſaid to have 
been the firſt play embelliſhed with Sculptures, Even 
this ci:cumilance ſeems to have given poor Dryden 
great diſturbance (92). 

Dr. Warton, from a communication of Mr. Pope 
to Mr. Spence, has related a circumſtance that farther 
illuſtrates our Poet's behaviour to contemporary dra- 
matiſts. Old Jacob Tonſon uſed to ſay, that Dry- 
den was a little jealous of rivals. He would com- 
© pliment Crown when a play of his failed, but was 


very cold to him if he met with ſucceſs, He ſome- 


times uſed to ſay that Crown had ſome genius, but 
© then he added always, that his father and Crown's 
* mother were very well acquainted (93). 

We are indebted to Dr. Warton for an anecdote of 
a far more intereſting nature relative to the compo- 
fition of the famous Ode for St. Czcilia's Day, Mr. 
© St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, happening 
© to pay a morning-viſit to Dryden, whom he always 
© reſpected, found him in an unuſual agitation of 
* ſpirits, even to a trembling, ** 1 have been up all 
« night,” replied the old Bard : my muſical friends 
© made me promiſe to write them an Ode for the 
* feaſt of St. Cæcilia. I have been fo ſtruck with 
* the ſubject which occurred to me, that I could not 
leave it till I had completed it: here it is, finiſhed 
« at one ſiting.” And iminediately he ſhewed him 
« this Ode, which places the Britiſh Lyric Poetry 
above that of any other nation. This anecdote, as 
© true as it is curious, was imparted by Lord Boling- 
* broke to Pope, by Pope to Mr. Gilbert Weſt, by 
* him to the ingenious friend who communicated it 
to me (94). The rapidity ; and yet the perſpicuity 
of the thoughts, the glow and the expreſſiveneſs of 
the images, thoſe certain marks of the firit ſketch of 
© a maſter, conſpire io corroborate the truth of the 
fact (95). 

There is an Anecdote in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, not only of leſs conſequence, but cf leſs aut no- 
rity, as we know not from what quarter it comes. 
Ve ſhall, however, inſert it, and leave it to take its 
chance with our readers, * Dryden being with the 

Earl ot Mulgrave (afterwards Duke of Bucks) at 
his ſeat near Whitby in Yorkſhire, they agreed to 
play at bowls for a wager, and promiſed that neither 
of them ſhould try the ground before-hand. But 
in the night Dryden's ſervant happened to diicover 
his Lordſhip by moon-light taking his diſtances, 
and neafuring his caſts, and informed his maſter, 
He took no notice of it; but the next day, aiter he 
had bowled, Lord Mulvrave, as he delivered his 
bowl, cried out, My lite, Dryden, to a horte« 
« t——d that I beat you.” „Lay me an even 
« wager, my Lord,” faid the poet, and 1 will take 
„it up (96).“ 
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As one of the greateſt events of Dryden's liſe was 
his converſion to Popery, we ſhall tranſcribe Dr Jobhn- 
ſon's candid and ſagacious reflections upon that t-anſ- 
action. Soon atter the acceſſion of King ]imes, 
* when the deſign of reconciling the nation to the 
Church of Rome became apparent, and the re)igion 
of the Court gave the only tile to its tavours, 
Dryden dec'aied himſelf a convert to Voperi, This 
at any other ime might have paſſid with little 
cenſure. Sir Kenelm Digby embraced Popery ; the 
two Rainolds reciprocally converted one another; 
und Chillingw-1th himſelt was awhile ſo entang! d 
in the vilds of controverſy as to retire for quiet to 
an infallible Church. It men ot argument and 
ſtudy can find ſuch difficulties, or ſuch motives, 28 
may either unite them to the Chuich of Rome, or 
detain them in uncertainty, there can be no wonter 
that a man, who perhaps never enquired whv he 
was a Proteſtant, ſhould by an artful and experienced 
diſputant be made a Papiſt, over-hoine by the 
ſudden violence ot new and unexpected argumen's, 
or deceived by a repreſentation which ſhews only 
the doubts on one part, and only the evidence on 
the other, 
* That converſion will always be ſuſpected that 
apparently concurs with intereſt. He, that never 
finds his error till it hinders his proyreſs towards 
wealth or honour, will not be tho::gh to love 
truth only for herſelf, Vet it may ealily happen 
that information may come at a commodious time; 
and as truth and intereſt are not by avy fatal nec: {- 
ſity at vari.nce, that ons may by acciden! introduce 
the other, When opinions are ſttugg ing iuto 
popularity, the arguments by which they are 
oppoſed or detended become more known ; and he 
that changes his proteſſion wou!d perhaps have 
ch:inged it before, with the like opportunities of 
inſtruction. This was then the ſtate of Popery ; 
every artifice was uled to ſhew it in its faire ſt torm ; 
and it muſt be owned to be a religion of extetual 
4 ſufficiently attractive, 
© [t is natural to hope that a comprehenfſive is like- 
wiſe an elevated ſoul, and that whoever is wile is 
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having employed his mind, actise as it was, upon 
different ſtudies, aud filled it, capacious as it was, 
with other materials, came unprovided to the con- 
troverſy, and wanted rather ſcill to diſcover the 
right than virtue to maintain it. But enqui ies into 
the hear: are not for man: we muſt now lcave him 

to his judge (97). 
Dryden had once formed the deſign of writing an 
one Poem on the actions either of arthur or the 
lack Prince. He conſicered,” ſays D. Johuſon, 
the epick as neceflarily including ſome kind of 
* {upernatural agency, and had imagined a new kind 
* of conteſt between the Guardian Angels of king- 
* doms, of whom he conceived that each might be 
* repreſented zealous for his charge, without any iu— 
tended oppoſition to the purpoſes of the Supreme 
Being, of which all created minds muſt in part be 
ignorant. This is the moſt reaſonable ſcheme of 
celeſtial! interpoſition that ever was formed. The 
ſurprizes and terrors of enchaiitments. which have 
ſucceeded to the intrigues and oppoliiions of Pagan 
Deities, afford very ſtriking icenes, aud open a 
vaſt extent to the imagination; but, as Buileau 
oblerves, and Boiieau will ſeldom be tovnd miſtaken, 
with this incurable defect, that iu a conteſt between 
Heaven a d Hell we know at the beginning which is 
to prevail: tor this reaſon we fullow Rinaldo to 
the enchanted wood with more curioſity than terror. 
In the cheme t Dryden there 18 one grea d fi- 
culty, which yet he would perhaps have had addrets 
enough io ſurmount. In a war, juit!.e can be but of 
one ide; and to entitle the hero to the protect! n 
of angels, he mult fight iu the defence of indubi- 
table right. Yet ſome of the celefiial vernys, thus 
oppoſed to each other, rr uit have be-n re prietent. d 
as detending guili, That this Poem was never 
written is realonab'y to be lawen'ed, It wou'd 
doubtlets have improved our n'mbe s, anv enlarged 
our language, aud might perhaps have contributed 
by picaling iuſtruction to rectuy our options, and 
| « purity 
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1 purify our manners.” A public ſtipend was re- 
quired by him as the indeſpen able condition of ſuch 
an undertaking ; but this was not likely in thoſe times 
to be obtained; as riches were not become familiar 
to us, nor had the nation yet learned to be liberal 
8). 
63 den had ſome time before his deceaſe been a 
cripple in his limbs, and at length died in Gerard- 
fireer of a mortification in his leg. Concerning the 
ſtory of his tuneral, related in Note [X], Dr. Johnſon 
juſtly obſerves, that it appears with no great evidence. 
Al he confirmation of it, he has met with, is in a 
letter of Farquhar, and he only relates that Dryden's 
funeral was tumultuary and confuſed. *©* Suppofing 
the ſtory true,” ſays the Doctor, we may remark 
that the gradual change of manners, though im- 
perceptible in its proceſs, appears great, when dif- 
terent times, and thoſe not very diſtant, are com- 
ared, If at this time a young drunken Lord 
ſhould interrupt the pompous regularity of a may- 
nificent funeral; what would be the event, but 
that he would be joſtled out of the way, and com- 
led to be quiet? If he ſhould thruſt himſelf 
into a houſe, he would be ſent roughly away; and, 
what is yet more to the honour of the preſent time, 
I believe that thoſe. who had ſubſcribed to the fune- 
ral of a man like Dryden, would not, for ſuch 
an accident, have withdrawn their contributions 
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64 (09). 

r. Johnſon's remarks on the perſonal character of 
Dryden, in addition to thoſe of Coagreve, are too 
important to be omitted. To this account of Con- 
« preve nothing can be objected but the fon neſs of 
* friendſhip; and to have excited that fondneſs in 
© ſuch a mind is no ſmal: degree of praiſe. The 
© diſpoſition of Dryden, however, is ſhewa in this 
© character rather as it exhibited itie f in curſory 
con veriation, than as it operated on the more im- 

rtant parts of like, His placability and his 

riendſhip indeed were ſolid virtues z but courtefy 
and -humour are otten found with little real 
-worth. Since Congreve, who knew him fo well, 
has told us no more, the reſt maſt be collected as 
it can trom other teitimonies, and par icularly from 
thoie notices which Drydea has very liberally given 
of himlelt, 
* The mode ſty which made him fo flow to advance, 
and ſo eaſy io be repulſed, was certainly no ſuſ- 
picion of deficient merit, or unconſciouſneſs of his 
own value: he appears to have known, in its whole 
extent, the dignity of his character, aud to have 
ſer a very high value o his own powers and per- 
ſor mances. H: probably did not offer his conver- 
ſat on, becaule be expected it to be ſolicited; and 
he retired from a cold reception, not ſubmiſſie hut 
indignant, with ſuch reve:ence of his own greatnefs 
as made him unwilling to expoſe it to negle& or 
violation. 
* His modeſty was by no means inconſiſtent with 
oſtentatiouſneſs: he is diligent enough to remind 
the world of his merit, and expreſſes with very 
little ſcruple his high opinion of his own powers; 
but bis ſelf-commendations are read without ſcorn 
or indignation ; we allow his claims, and love his 
frankneſs, 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his 
confidence in himſelt exempted him from jealouſy 
of others. He is accuſed of envy and inſidiouſneſs; 
and is particularly charged wirh inciting Creech to 
travſlare Horace, that he might loſe the 1eputation 
which Lucretius had given him. Of this charge 
we immediately diſcover that it is merely conjec- 
tural ; the purpoſe was ſuch as no man would con- 
feſs ; and a crime, that admits no proof, why ſhould 
we belicve? 
© He has been deſcribed as magiſterially preſiding 
over the younger writers, and aſſuming the diſtri- 
bution of poetical tame; but he Who excels has a 
right to teach, and he whoſe judgement is incon- 

© teliable may, without uſurpatiov, examine and 
decide. 

© Cungreve repreſents him as ready to adviſe and 

* inſtivut; but there is reaſon to believe that his 
© communication was rather uſeful than entertaining. 
' He deciaics ot himſelf that he was ſaturuine, and 
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* not one of thoſe whoſe ſprightly ſayings diverted 
company; and one of his cenſurers makes him ſay; 


* Nor wine nor love could ever ſee me gay; 
* To writing bred, I knew not what to ſay, 


* There are men whoſe powers operate only at 
* leiſure and in retirement, aud wh»ſe intellectual 
* vigour deſerts them in converſation ; h m merri- 
ment confuſes, and objection diſ-oncerts ; whoſe 
* baſhfulneſs reſtrains their exertion, and ſuffers them 
not to ſpeak till the time of ſpeaking is paſt; or 
* whoſe attention to their own character takes them 
* unwilling to utter at hazard what has not been con- 
* ſidered, and cannot be recalled, 

Of Dryden's ſluggiſhneſs in converſation it is vain 
to ſearch or to gueſs the cauſe. He certainly wanted 
© neither ſentiments nor language; his imellectual 
* treaſures were great, though they were locked up 
from his own uſe. Hrs thoughts, when he wrote, 
* flowed in upon him ſo faſt, that his only ca-e was 
* which to chuſe, and which 10 rejef. Such mapidity 
* of compoſiuon naturally promiſes a flow of talk; 
* yet we mult be content to believe what an enemy 
* ſays of him, when he likewiſe ſays it of hiimſelf. 
* Bur, whatever was his chara ter as a companion, it 
© appears that he lived in familiarity with th. higheſt 
* perions of his time. It is related by Car e of the 
* Duke of Ormond, that he uſed often to paſs a night 
* with Dryden, and thole with whom Dryden con- 
* ſorted, Who they were Carte has not told; but 
* certainly the convivial table at which Ormond fat 
* waz not ſurrounded with a Plebeian Society, He 
* was indeed reproached with boalting of nis famili- 
© arity with the great; and Horace will ſupport him 
in the opinion, that to pleaſe ſuperiors is not the 
© lowelt kind of merit, . 

* The merit of pleaſing muſt, however, be eſti- 
* mated by the means. Favour i, not away gained 
by good actions or laudable qualities, Cres and 
preferments are often beit»wed on the auxiliaries of 
* vice, the procurers ot pleaſure, or the tlatierers of 
© vanity. Dryden has never been charged with any 
* perſonal agency unworthy of a youd character ; 
he abetted vice and vanity only with his pen. One 
Jof his enemies has accuſed him of lewdneſs in his 
* converſation ; but if acculativy without proof be 
© credited, who ſhall be innocent? 

* His works afford too many examples of diſſolute 
* licentiouſnefs, aud abject aduiation ; but they were 
probably, like his merriment, artificial and con- 
« ſtrained ; the effects of ſtudy and meditation, aud 
* his trade rather than his pleaiurc. Ot the mind 
© that can trade in corruption, and can deliberately 
« pollute itfelf with ideal wickedneſs for the ſake of 
* ipreading the contagion in Society, T wiſh not to 
© conceal or excuſe the depravity.— Such degradation 
* of the dignity of genius, ſuch abuſe of ſuperlative 
© abilities, cannot be contemplated but with grief 
© and indignation, What conſolation can be had, 
© Dryden has afforded, by living to repent, and to 
© teſtity his repentance, 

0 of dramatic immorality he did not want exam» 
© ples among his predecellors, or companions among 
© his contemporaries : but, in the meanneſs and ſervi- 
© lity of hyperbolical adulation, I know not whether, 
* ſince the days in which Roman Emperors were 
© deified, he has been ever equalled, except by Afra 
Behn in an addreſs to Eleanor Gwyn. When once 
© he has undeitaken the taſk of praiſe, he no longer 
© retaines ſhame in himſelf, nor ſuppoles it in hi 
© patron, As many odoriterous bodies are A 
© to diffuſe perfumes from year to year, without ſen- 
© fible diminution of bulk or weight, he appears 
© never to have impoveriched his mint of flattery by 
© his expences, however laviſh He had all the 
foi ms of excellence, intellectual and moral, com- 
© bined in his mind, with endleſs variatiou; and when 
© he had ſcattered on the hero of the day the golden 
© ſhower of wit and viitur, he had ready for him, 
© whom he wiſhed to court on the morrow, new wit 
© and virtue with another lamp. Of this kind of 
© meannels he never ſeems to decline the practice, or 
+ lament the neceſſity ; he conſiders the great as 
entitled to encomiaſtie homage, and brings praiſe 
rather as a tribute than u gift, more delighied with 
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the fertility of his invention than mortified by the 
* proſtitution of his jadgment. It is indeed not cer- 
* tain, that on theſe occaſions His judgment much 
© rebelled againſt his intereſt, There are minds 
* which eafily fink into ſubmiſſion, that look on 
© grandeur with undiſtinguiſhing reverence, and dif- 
© cover no defect where there is elevation of rank 
© and affluence of riches, 


With his praiſes of others and of himſelf is always 
© intermingled a ſtrain of diſcontent and lamentation, 
© a ſullen growl of reſentment, or a querulous murmur 


© of diſtreſs. His works are under-valued, his merit 
© unrewarded, and he has few thanks to pay his flars 
© that he was born among Engliſhmen. o his cri- 
© tics he is ſometimes contemptuous, fometimes re- 
© ſentful, and ſometimes ſubmiſſive. The writer, 
© who thinks his works formed for duration, miſtakes 
© his intereſt when he mentions his enemies. He 
© degrades his own dignity by ſhewing that he was 
affected by their cenſures, and gives laſting im- 
« portance to names, which, left to themſelves, would 
* vaniſh from remembrance. From this * 
© Dryden did not oft depart; his complaints are for 
© the greater part general; he ſeldom pollutes his 
© page with an adverſe name. He condeſcended in- 
© deed to a controverſy with Settle, in which he 
© perhaps may be conſidered rather as aſſaulting than 
© repelling ; and, fince Settle is ſunk into oblivion, 
© his libel remains injurious only to himſelf, Among 
* anſwers to critics, no poetical attacks, or altera- 
© tions, are to be included: they are, like other 
poems, effuſions of genius, produced as much to 
© obtain praiſe as to obviate cenſure. Theſe Dryden 
* practiſed, and in theſe he excelled (100).“ Of 
Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourne, he only took 
ſome general notice, in the pretace to his Fables, 

The malignicy which Dryden often expreſſed againſt 
the clergy is imputed by Langbaine to a repulte which 
he fi when he ſolicit ordination ; but he 
denied that he ever deſigned to enter into the Church; 
© and ſuch a denial,* obſerves Dr. Johnſon, * he 
© would not have hazarded, if he could have been 
convicted of falſchood. Malevolence to the clergy,” 
adds the D.ftor. © is ſeldom at a great diſtance from 
«* irreverence of religion, and Dryden affords no excep- 
© tion to this obſervation. His writings exhibit many 
pallages, which, with all the allowance that can 

made for characters and occaſions, are ſuch as 
© piety would not have admitted, and ſuch as may 
« vitiate light and unprincipled minds. But there is 
© no reaſon for ſuppoſing that he diſbelieved the 
rel gion which he diſobeyed. He forgot his duty 
© rather than diſowned it, His tendency to pro- 
© faneneſs is the effect of levity, negligence, and 
© looſe converſation, with a defire of accommodating 
© himſelf to the corruption of the times, by ve turing 
© to be wicked as far as he durſt. When he pro- 
© fefled himſelf a convert to Popery, he did not pre- 
© tend to have received any new conviction of the 
fundamental doctrines of Chriſtiani:y (101).“ 

The perſecution of critics was not the worſt of Dry- 
den's vexations; for he was much more diſturbed by 
the importunities of want. His complaints of poverty 
are ſo frequently repeated, that it is impoſſible not to 
deteſt the age which could impoſe on ſuch a man the 
neceſſity of ſolicitations, or not to deſpiſe the man 
who could ſubmit to ſolicitations without neceſſity. 
It is to be feared that the greater part of his lite was 
paſſed in exigences, thuugh of his ſupplies or his 
expences it is not now eaſy to form a probable eſtimate. 
Excepung the ſalary of the Laureate, to which King 
James added the office of Hiſtoriographer, perhaps 
with ſome additional emolument, his whole revenue 
ſeems o have been caſual; and it is well known,” 
adds Dr. Johnion, * that he ſeldom lives frugaliy who 
* lives by chance. Hope is always liberal, and hey 
that truſt her promiſes make little ſcruple of re- 
© yelling to-day on the profits of the morrow (102). 

The advantage which Dryden derived trom his 
plays was not great Dr Wis ſays, that he 

enerally got twenty -Hve pounds for the copy, and 

eventy-pouuds for his benefits (103). From the 

number of his theatrical pertormances it might 

naturally be ſuppoſed that he muſi have improved his 

tortune, or, at lait, that he mult have let penury at 
4 
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defiance, * But in Dryden's time,“ obſerves Dr. 
Johnſon, * the drama was very far from that univerſal 
* approbation which it bas now obtained, The 
© play-houſe was abhorred by the Puritans, and 
© avoided by thoſe who deſired the character of 
ſeriouſneſs or decency. A grave lawyer would have 
debaſed his dignity, and a young trader would 
have impaired his credit, by appearing in thote 
manſions ot diſſolute licentiouſneſs. The profits of 
the Theatre, when ſo many claſſes of he people 
were deducted from the audience, were not great; 
and the Poet had for a long time but a fingle hight, 
The firſt that had two nights was Southern, and 
the firſt that had three was Rowe, There were, 
however, in thoſe days, arts of improving a Poet's 
profit, which Dryden forebore to practiſe ; and a 
play therefore ſeldom produced him more than 4 

undred pounds, by the accumulated gain of the 
third night, the dedication, and the copy (103). 

Of the produce of his other works much intelli- 

ce cannot now be obtained. By diſcourſing «with 
the late Mr. Tonſon, Dr. Johnſon could n t find that 
any memorials of the tranſittions between his pre- 
deceſſor and Dryden had been preſerved, excepting 
the following papers : 

« [ do hereby promiſe to pay to John Dryden, Eſq. 
« or order, on the 25th of March 1699, the ſum of 
4% two hundred and fifty guineas, in conſideration of 
5 ten thouſand verſes, which the ſaid John Dryden, 
% Elq. is to deliver to me Jacob Tonſon when 
1% finiſhed, whereof ſeven thouſand five hundred veries, 
© more or leſs, are already in the laid Jacob Tonſon's 
* poſſeſſion, And I do hereby farther promiſe, and 
„engage myſelf to make up the ſaid ſum of two 
% hunared and fifty guineas three hundred pounds 
4 ſterling to the laid John Dryden, Eſq his execu- 
« tors, admiſtrators, or aſſigns, at tne beginning ot the 
© ſecond impreſſion of the laid ten thouſand verſes. 

© In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſer m hand 
4 and ſeal, this 2oth day ot March, 1698.9 

Aon LonsoN. 

& Sealed and delivered, being firſt 

„ duly ſtampt, purſuam to the 

act of parliament for that 

« purpoie, in the preſeace of 

„ Ben. Portlock. 
% Will. Congreve.“ 
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« March 24th, 1698. 


Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonſon the ſum of 
two hundred fixty-cight pounds fifttcen ſhii'ings, 
© in purſuance of an agreement for ten thoutuud 
«© verſes, to be delivered by me to the ſaid Jacob 
4% Tonſon, whereof I have already delivered to bim 
& about ſeven thouſand five hundred moe or leis; 
© he the laid Jacob Tonſon being obliged co make 
% up the foreſaid ſum of two hundred fixty-eicht 
«© pounds fifteen ſhiliings three hundred pounds, at 
1% the beginning of the ſecond impreffion of the atore- 
& ſaid ten thouſand verſes; I ſay. received by me 


„% JohN URYpes, 
% Witneſs, Charles Dryden.” 


Two hundred and fifty guineas, at 1, 1s, 6d. is 
2681. 157. 


From the dates of this contract, it is manifeſt that 
it relates to the volume oft Fables, which contains 
about twelve thouſand verſes, and for which thereture 
the payment muſt have been afterwards ealarged. 
Dr. fobalon was told ot a letter yet remaininy, in 
which Dryden defires Vonfon ti bring him mones, o 
pay tor a waich which he had ordered tur bis ion, 
and which he maker would not lcave wichoutr the 
price. He had piubably no recourſe in his xige es 
but to his Bookſeller; and the general co dust of 
traders was much 1:6 liberal in thoſe times thin n 
our own; their views being nan er, and ot 
manners grofſer. Taat the vel c cy of the Poe vis 
ſometunes expoſed to the mercuit le ruggediofs of 


that race appears from he teltimo;y of od Bong 


broke, who relate o Dr Kung of Ox! (rd, that ne 
day, hen he viſite Dryden, they beard, as ey 
were converſing, another perſon enteeng the hovice 
* This,” faid Dryden, is Fonſfon, Y u wi!l take 


care not to depart before he goes away; tor I hive 


not 
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not completed the ſheet which I promiſed him; and, 
if you leave me unprotected, I mult ſuffer all the 
rudeneſs to which his remment can prompt his 
tongue.“ What rewards fe obtained for his Poems, 
beſides the payment of his bookſeller, cannot be 
aſcertained. Mr, Derrick was informed, by ſome of 
: Dryden's relations, that his Fables obtained five 
hundred pounds rrom the Dutche's of Ormond ; a 
preſent not unſuitable to the magnificence of that 
ſplendid family, The fame writer quotes Moyle, as 
relating that forty pounds were paid by a mulical 
ſociety for“ Alexander's Feaſt,” There is 1caſon to 
believe that in thoſe days, when the payments of the 
Exchequer were dilatory and uncertain, the Laureat 
ſomciimes felt the etfects of this diforder; for he 
complains, in one of his prefaces, of thoſe, who, 
being intruſted with the diftribution of the Prince's 
bounty, ſuffer ſuch as depend upon it to Janguiſh in 
enury, Tradition has preſerved little of his petty 
habits or ſlight amuſements. Dr. Johnſon found two 
men ſo whom Dryden was perſonally known; one 
of whom laid, that at the houſe which he frequented, 
called Will's Cotfee houſe, the apfeal upon any 
literary diſpute was made to him; and the other 
related, that his armed chair, which in the winter 
had a ſettled and preſcriptive place by the fire, was in 
the ſummer hes in'the balcony. The two places 
were called by him his winter and his ſummer ſeat 
105%). 
Dr Johnſon ſays, that he knows not any account 
of the perſon f Dryden (106). But from the State 
Poems we learn that he was a ſhort thick man. The 
nick-naine given him by Ins enemies was Poet Squa', 
His head by Knell-r, which was in the poſſeſſion of 
the late James Weſt, Eſq. would lead a ipeQator to 
imavine that he was graceful in his perſon; but 
Kaneiler was a g'ieat mender of nature. From his 
picture of L1dy kEfſex Moſtyn, one would ſuppoſe her 
to have been a well-ſhaped woman, whereas ſhe was 
very crovked (107). 
Concerning Dryden's private character he himſelf 
thus peaks, in a letter ro Dennis, written in 1694. 
tor my principles of religion, 1 will not juſtify 
them to vou: | krow yours are far different, For 
the {ame reaton, + ſhall ſay nothing ot my princi- 
ples of ſtate: I believe you, in yours, follow the 
dictates of your reaſon, as I, in mine, do thoſe of 
m conſcience: if | thought myſelf in an error, I 
would wut it. For my moral-, between man and 
man, L am n«1 10 he my own judge. I appeal to 
the world it I have deceived or defrauded any man; 
ard for my piivate converſation, they who fee me 
every day can be the beſt witneſſes whether or no 
it be blameleſs and inottenlive (108).“ 
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the Foets, ubi 
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(103) Davies 
Dr:matic Mit- 


cellanies. From the circumſtances of a more perſonal nature, 
— 2 P. 174, we proceed o confider Dryden in his intellectual and 


literary character. And here he prefenis himſelf to 

us as a Dramatic Author, a Critic, a Scholar, a Writer 

of proſe, and a general poet. Concerning each of 

theie ol jects we ſhall collect the principal obtervations, 

o a later date than the original article, which we have 
met with in the courſe of our reading. 

1 hat the ſame ot Dryden does not at preſent reſt 


on his dramatic productions, but depends on con- 


ſiderations of a more important nature, is now 
univerially uncerftuod, Nevertheleſs, as his plays 
were twenty ſeven, or twenty-eight in number, and 
were the chief employment of twenty-five years of his 
life, his character as a Dramatiſt is a matter of con- 
ſequence ; 1or which reaſon we ſhall attend to the 
remarks on ſome of his pieces for the ſtage, that 
have been made by Dr. Johnſon and the authors of 
the“ Biographia Dramanca,”—* The Wild Gallant.” 
In this he began with no bappy auſpices; * for, his 
* pertormance was ſo much difipproved, that he was 

compelled to recal it, and change un from its im— 
pertect ſtate to the form in which it now appears, 
and which is yet ſuthciently detective to vincicate 
the critics (109),”—*+ The Rival Ladies.“ This, 
vw hich was Dryden's ſecond play, and publiſhed in 
1664, is numbered xviii, in the liſt infeered in note 
[D]. It was vedicated to the Karl of Orrery ; and 
here or Port made his firſt Fflay of Dramatic Rhyme, 
which he defends in the Devication with efficient 
certainty of a tavourable hearing; for, Otrery was 


himtelt a writer of rhyming Tiagedies (110) — Ihe 
Vol. V. 
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ſcene of the play lies in Alicant; and the diſpute 
betu ixt Amidco and Hypolito, and Gonſalvo's fight- 
ing with the pirates, are borrowed from Eucolpius, 
Giton, Eumolphus, and Tryphena's boarding the 
veſſel of Lycas in P-tronius Aibiier. In the cataſtro- 
phe there is a near reſemblance to that of Scarron's 
Rival Brothers (111) ”—* The, Indian Emperor.” (rr1) Biogra- 


Ot the connection of this Tragedy with Huward's phia Dramatica. 


Indian Queen,“ notice was given to the audience Vol II. p. 309- 
by printed bills, diſtributed at the door; an expedient 
ſuppoſed to be ridiculed in the“ Rehearſal,” when 
Bays tells how many reams he has printed, to inſtil 
into his auditory ſome conception of lis plor; There 
is in this play the deſcription of night, which Rymer 
has made famous by preterring it to thoſe of all other 
Poets (112). Secret Love: or, the Maiden Queen.” 
It is numbered xvii in Note [D], and repreſented as 
having been aCted in 1679 ; whereas it was firit per- 
formed in 1668, In the Preface, Dryden diſcuſſes a 
curious queſtion, whether a Poet can judge well of 
his own productions: and determines very juſtly, 
that, of the plan and diſpoſition, and all that can be 
reduced to principles of ſcience, the author may de- 
pend upon his own opinion; but that, in thoſe parts 
where fancy predominares, ſelf-love may caſily be 
deceived. He might have obſerved, adds Dr. ſohn- 
ſon, * that what is good only becauſe it pleaſes, can- 
* not be pronounced good rill it has been tound to 
« pleaſe (113),”'—* Sir Martin Mar-all.” It was 
firſt performed in 1668, and no in 1678, as ſaid in 
note [DJ. Downes ſays, that the Duke of Newcaſtle 
gave this play to Dryden, who adapted it to he 
Page; and it is remarkable that it is emered on the 
books of the Stationers' C:Mmpany as the production 
ot that Nobleman (114.)— The Tempeſt.” Acted 
at Dorſet-Gardens, in 1670. The whole ground- 
work of this Play is built on the Tempeit of Shak- 
ſpearez and the yreateſt part of the language and 
ſome entire ſcenes are copied from it verbatim. Diy- 
den, however, has made a conſiderable alteration in 
the plot and conduct of the play, and introduced three 
new characters, viz. a filter to Miranda who, like 
her, has never ſeen a man; a youth, who has never 
behcld a woman; and a female monſter, ſiſter and 
companion to Caliban, Beſides all this, he has ſome- 
what enlarged the characters of the ſailors, greatly 
extended the muſical parts, ard terminated the whole 
with a kind of Maſque. In ſhort, he has rendered 
it, in ſeveral reſpects, more ſhowy, more intricate, 
and fitter to keep up the general attention of the 
audience ; and yet, to the immortal evidence of the 
ſuperiority of Shakſpeare's abilities over every other 
genius, che work of Dryden, interwoven as it is with 
the very texture of the original play, and fine as it 
muſt be conſidered taken ſingly, appears here but as 
patch-work, or as fruit entirely unequal to the noble 
ſtock on which it is engrafred (115).—“ An Even- 
* ing's Love; or, the Mock Aſtrologer.“ This 
Comedy is dedicated to the illuurious Duke of New- 
caſtle, whom Dryden courts by adding to his praiſes 
thoſe of his lady, bot only as a lover but partner of 
his ſtudies. * Ihe Preface,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, * ſeems 
very elaborately written, and contzins many juſt 

remarks on the fathers ot the Engliſh Drama, 
Shakſpeare's plots, he ſays, are in the hundred 
Novels of Cinthio; thoſe ot Beaumont a: d Fleicher 
in Spaniſh ſtories; Jonſon on'y made them for 
himielf. His cnticiſms upon Tragedy, Comedy, 
and Farce, are judicious and profound. He endea- 
vours to detend the immorality of ſome of his 
Comedies by the example of former wruers ; which 
is only to ſay, that he was not the firſt nor perhaps 
the greatcit offender. A+ ainit thoſe that accuſed 
him ot plagiariſm, he alieges a favourable ex- 
preſſion of the King: He only deſired that they, 
who accuſe me of thefts, would ſteal him plays like 
mine z* and then relates how mucin labour he ſpends 
in fitting for the Engliſh ſtage what he borrows 
from others (116),'—* Tyrannic Love.“ * This,” 
ſays Dr. Johnion, was another Iragedy in rhyme, 
* conipicuvus tor many paſlayges ct ſtrength and 
elegance, and many of empiy noiſe and riciculous 
turbulence, he rants of Maximin have been 
always the ſport of criticiim 3 and were at length, 
it his own conteſſion may be trusted, the ſhame of 
the writer. Ot this play he takes care to let the 
reader know, that it was contrived and wriiten in 
s 0. * {even 
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* ſeven weeks. Want of time was often his excuſe, 
or perhaps ſhortneſs of time was his private boaſt 
in the form of an apology.— The Conqueſt of 
% Granada.“ The two parts of which this perfor- 
mance conſiſts are written with a ſeeming determination 
* to glut the public with dramatic wonders; to exhibit 
in its higheſt elevation a theatrical meteor ot in- 
credible love and impoſſible valour, and to leave 
no wilder flight to the extravagance of poſterity. 
All the rays of romantic heat, whether amorous or 
warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of concen- 
tration, He is above all laws; he is exempt trom 
all reſtraints; he ranges the world at will, and 
governs wherever he appears. He fights without 
enquiring the cauſe, and loves in ſpite of the 
obligations of juſtice, of rejection by his miſtreſs, 
and of prohibition from the dead, Yet the ſcenes 
are, for the moſt part, delightful; they exhibit a 
kind of illuſtrious depravity, and majeſtic madneſs : 
ſach as, if it is ſometimes deſpiled, is often reverenced, 
and in which the ridiculous is mingled with the 
aſtoniſhing.” The extravagance of this play naturally 
drew upon it the cenſures ot the critics, one of whom 
was Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat addrefled the Lite 
of Cowley, with ſuch veneration of his critical pewers 
as might naturally excite great expectations of inſtruc- 
tion from his remarks; but, from the ſpecimens 
produced by Dr. Johnſon, it appears that honeſt 
credulity ſhould beware of receiving characters from 
contemporary Writers (117), Whatever objections 
might juſtly be made to the rwo parts of the ** Con- 
6 quelt ot Granada,” they both of them met with 
great ſucceſs in the repreſentation. Langbaine has 
taken uncommon pains to point out how much Dry- 
den, in the formation of theſe pieces, has borrowed 
from the celebrated romances of Almahide, Grand 
Cyrus, Ibrahim and Guzman, Yet ſurely this envy 
was unneceſſary ; ſince, as the plot of the whole was 
built on hiſtory, it ſhould rather be eſteemed as a 
© merit,” ob'erve the writers ot the Biographia Dra- 
matica, * than a blemiſh in the author, that he has, 
© like an induſtrious bee, collected his honey from 
© all the choiceſt flowers which adorned the eld he 
© was traverſing, whether the more cultivated ones 
© of ſerious, or the wilder of romantic hiſtory (118).'— 
«© Ambovna.” This, ſays Dr. Johnſon, is a tiflue 
© of mingled dialogue in verſe and proſe, and was 
« perhaps written in leſs time than the “ Virgin- 
% Mariyr;” though the author thought not fit, either 
oſtentatiouſly or mourntully, to tell how little labour 
it colt him, or at how ſhort a warning he produced 
it, It was a temporary performance, written in 
the time of the Dutch war, to inflame the nation 
againſt their enemies; to whom he hopes, as he 
declares in his Epilogue, to make his Poetry 
not leſs deſtructive than that by which Tyrtzus of 
old animated the Spartans (119),* — “ State of 
& Innocence.” Though Dryden calls this an Opera, 
it is rather a Tragedy in heroic rhyme, but of which 
the perſonages are ſuch as cannot decently be exhi- 
bited on the ſtage, * Some ſuch production was 
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* foreſeen by Marvel, who thus writes to Milton: 


(120) Ibid. 
P. 40, 41» 


Or if a work ſo infinite be ſpann'd, 

« Jealous 1 was leſt ſome leſs ſkilful hand, 

Such as diſquiet always what is well 

And by il-imitating would excel, 

« Might hence preſume, the whole creation's day, 
Jo change in ſcenes, and ſhew it in a play.“ 


«© The State of Innocence” is another of our 
Poet's haſty productions, the heat of his imagination 
having raiſed it in a month. Dr. Johnſon has ani- 
madverted with juſt ſeverity on the extravagance of the 
Dedication, and the falſehood of the Pretace (120).— 
„% Aureng-Zebe.“ This Tragedy is founded on the 
actions of a great Prince then reigning, but over 
nations not likely to be acquainted with the tranſ— 
actions of the Engliſh ſtage. The country is at ſuch 
a diltznce, that the manners might be ſately falſified, 
aud the incidents feigned ; remoteneſs of place afford- 
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are many paſſages that may be read with pleaſure, 
and the complaint of Lite is celebrated 120). It is 
ſpoken by Aurerg-Zebe, and is as follows: 


© When I c:nfider life, 'tis all a cheat; 

© Yet, fool d with hope, men favour the deceit z 

© Truſt on, in hopes t mortow will repay, 

To morrow's falf r than the former day; 

Lies more; and, when it ſays we ſhall be hleſs'd 

With new joys, cuts off what we poſieſs'd, 

* Strange Cozenage! None would live paſt years 
© again | 

© Yet all hope pleaſure from what yet remain; 

And from the dregs of life hope to receive 

What the firſt ſprightly running: cannot give. 

* Pm tired of waiting for this chemie gold, 

* Which tools us young, and beggars us when old, 


The reply of Nourmahul is not unworthy of notice ; 


"Tis not for nothing that we life purſue : 

It pays our hopes with ſomething that is new, 
Each day's a miltre(s unerjoy'd before; 

Like travellers, we're pleas'd with ſeeing more, 
Did you but know what joys your way attend, 
Lou would not hurry to your journey's end (122). 


G o & © 


% All for Love; or, the World Well Loſt.” This 
is the only play of Dryden's which he wrote for 
* himſelf; the reſt were given to the people. It is, 
ſays Dr. Johnſon, * by univerſal conſent accounted 
* the work in which he has admitted the teweit im- 
* proprieties ot ſtyle or character; but it has one fault 
* equal to many, though rather moral than critical, 
* that, by admitting the romantic omnipotence of 
* love, he has recommended as laudable and worthy 
* of imitation that conduct which, through all ages, 
© the good have cenſured as vicious, and the bad 
* deipited as fooliſh, (123).” It is obſerved, in the 
Biographia Dramatica, that there needs, perhaps, no 
other reaſon to be aſſigned tor the All for Love's? 
being the moſt complete of Dryden's dramatic pieces, 
than that it was the only one which he was permitted 
to bring to that perfection which leiſure and application, 
added to a moſt capital degree of genius, might be ex- 
pected to attain, Though the plot and general defign 
of it are borrowed from Shak'peare, and he has allen 
ſhort of his firſt model in fire and originality, he has 
ſurpaſſed him in point of regularity and poetic 
harmony. Indced, it may poſſibiy Rand bereafter as 
a matter of conteſt, whether this Tragedy is or is 
not to be eſteemed an invincible maſter- piece of the 
power of Enyliſh Poetry (124).—“ Troiius and 
„ Creflida.” The laſt ſcene in che third act is a 
maſter- piece. It may be ſuſpected that the Efſay on 
the Grounds of Criticiſm in Tragedy, prefixed to 
this play, was occaſioned by Rvmer's Book on the 
ſame ſubject (125).ä—“ Oedipus King of Thebes.” 
The firſt and thiid acts of this Tragedy were written 
by Dryden, and he drew the machinery of the whole. 
It 1s one of the beſt executed pieces that either of the 
two celebrated authors were concerned in, though it is 
not without its faults, The writers have happily 
avail-d themſelves of leveral beauties both in Sophocles 
aud Seneca. Whenever the Ocdipus has been revived, 
it has never failed to affect the audience in a very power 
ful manner, Some years ago, at a repreſentation of it 
in Dublin, where Elringham acted the part of Oedipus, 
one of the inſtrumental pertormers, who was fitting 
in the orcheſtra to ſee the piece, was fo violently 
aftected with the feigned diſtraction of that monarch, 
that he was immediately ſeized with a real-madnels, 
which is ſaid never to have left him through life 
(126),—** The Spaniſh Fryar.” Of this Tragi-Co- 
medy Dr. Johnſon reinarks, that it is eminent tor the 
happy cuincidence and coalition of the two plots. 
© As It was written,“ he adds, against the Papiſts, 
« it would naturally at that time have friends and 
© enemies; and partly by the popularity which it 
obtained at firſt, and partly by the real power both 
© of the ſerious and rifible part it continued long 4 


ing the ſame conveniences to a Poet as length of favourite of the public. It was Dryden's opinion, 


time. This play has the appearance of being the moſt 
elaborate of all the Dramas of Dryden that are written 
in rhyme. Though the perſonages are imperial, the 
dialogue is often domeltic, and therefore ſuſceptible of 
ſentiments accommodated to familiar incidents. There 


© at leaſt for ſome time, and he maintains it in the 
* Dedication of this play, that the Drama required an 
* alternation of comic and tragic ſceues, and that it is 
* necellury to mitigate, by aileviations of merriment, 
the prefiure of pouderous events, and the tatigue of 

toilſoue 
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© toilſome paſſions. / Hocder, ſays he, cannot perform 
© both parts, is but half a writer for the age (127).” 
The writers of the Biographia Dramatica have entered 
into a particular vindication of Dryden againſt Lang- 
baine's charge of bis caſting a teflection upon the 
whole body of the clergy in his character of Dominic 
the Friar; and contend that the ſatire thrown out in 
the play is only general againſt ſuch eccleſiaſt.cal men 
as diſgrace their cloth by wicked and unreaſonable 
actions (1:8).,—* The Duke of Guiſe.“ Dr. John- 


Dram. ubi ſupra, ſon is of opinion that this Tragedy deſerves notice 


p. 35% 


( I 29) Johnſon, 


ous 
ubi ſupra, p. 39 „ banius. 


(130) Biog. 


only for the offence which it gave to the remnant of 
the Coveyanters, and in general to the enemies of the 
Court, who attacked him with great violence and were 
anſwered by him, though at laſt be ſeemed to with- 
draw from the conflict, by transferring the greater 
part of the blame or merit to his partner, The play 
was profetiedly written for the party of the Duke of 
York, whoſe ſucceſſion was then oppoſed; and a 
parallel was intended between the Leaguers ot France 
and the covenanters of England, which intention 
produced the controverſy (129).—“ Albin and Al- 
Downes tells us, that this O: era hæppen- 
ing to be pertormed at an unlucky time, being the very 
day on which the Duke of Monmouth landed in the 
Welt, and the kingdom in a great conſternation, it ran 
but fix nights, which, not anſwering half the charge the 
company had been at in getiing it up, involved them very 
dec ply in debt (1 30).—* Don Sebaſtian King of Portu- 


Pram. ubifupra, gal.“ This, Dr. Johnſon obſerves, is commonly ettecmed 
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„Arthur“ was exhibited no more. 


(131) Johnſon, 
udi ſupra, 
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either the firlt or ſecond of Dryden's dramatic perfor- 
mances. * It is,“ adds the Doctor, too long to 
* be all ated, and has many characters and many 
© ircidents ; and though it is not without fallies of 
frantic dignity, and more noiſe than meaning, yet 
as it makes approaches to the poſſibilities of real 
life, and has — ſentiments which leave a ſtrong 
impreſſion, it continued long to attract attention. 
Amidſt the diſtteſſes of Princes, and the viciſſitudes 
of Empire, are inſerted ſeveral ſcenes which tne 
writer intended for comic; but which, I ſuppoſe, 
that age did not much commend, and this would not 
endure, There are, however paſſages of excellence 
univerſally acknowledged: the diſpute and the re- 
conciliation of Dorax and Sebaſtian have always been 
© admired.'—"* Amphytrion.” This is a Comedy 
which ſucceeded at its firſt appearance, and was long 
conlidered as a very diver:ing entertainment. It has 
of late years been occaſionally revived, —** King Ar- 
% thur.” Dr. Johnſon ſays, that this was the laſt 
work which Dryden performed for King Charles, who 
did not live to ſee it exhibited; and that it does nt 
ſeem to have been ever brought upon the ſtage, Never- 
theleis, in the next ſentence but one the Doctor adds, 
that, when it was firſt brought upon the flage, news 
that the Duke of Menmouth had landed was told in 
the I heitie ; upon which the company departed, and 
Our gieat Bio- 
grapher bas here committed a ſingular act of inadver- 
tence; beſides which, he has miſtaken what betell 
the ** Albion and Albanius” as happening to ** Ar- 
„ thur.” . „ King Arthur” appears io have been firſt 
repreſented in 1691, and has witbin theſe few years 
been revived, with alterations, as a muſical Drama. 
The dedication to the Marquis ol Halifax contains a 
very elegant character of King Charles, and a pleaſing 
account of his latter lite (131). In the King Ar- 
„ thur ” the contratt of character between Philadel, a 
yup rial ſpirit, friendly to the Chriſtians, and 

rimbald, a fierce earthly goblin, engaged on the 
adverſe party, is not only well deſigned, but executed 
with the hand of a maſter (132).ä— Cleomenes.” 


Dram. ubi ſupra, This Tragedy, ſays Dr. Johnſon, is only remark- 


p. 179. 


* able as it occaſioned an incident related in the 
„Guardian,“ and alluſively mentioned by Dryden 
in his Preface. As he came out from the repre- 
« ſentation, he was accoſted thus by ſome airy ſtrip- 


* ling: “ Had | been left alone with a young beauty I 


« would not have ſpent my time like your Spartan.” 
« That Sir, ſaid Dryden, perhaps is true ; but give 
«© me leave to tell you, that you are no bero.”—** Love 
* 'Triumphaut.” In the Dedication of this piece, to 
the Erl ot Saliſbury, Dryden mentions the lowneſs of 
fortune to which he has voluntarily reduced himſelf, 
and of which he has no reaſon to be aſhamed. - The 
cataitrophe of the play, proceeding merely from a 
chapge of mind, is confeſſed by the author to be 


* 


. 


defective. It muſt, however, be acknowlcdved, that 
in ſeveral parts of the piece the genius of Dryden 
breaks forth. eſpecially in the diſcovery of Alphonſo's 
victorious Lore, and in the very lail ſcene, the cataf- 
trophe of which is extremely affecting, notwithitand- 
ing that it is brought abort contrary to the rules of 
Ariſtotle. As the © Love Triumphant” was not well 
received upon the fiage it happened that our Poet 
began and ended his dramatic labours with ill ſucceſs 
(133)- 

That Dryden's talent was not Dramatic poetry is 
3 agreed, and the opinion is ſanctioned by 

r. Warton (134). There has not been wanting, 
however, a critic who has been a vindicator of Dryden 
in his character of a writer for the ſtage, Alter re- 
marking that Lee and Otway have only leit ſome 
Dramatic pieces, while Dryden has compoſed with 
ſucceſs in every ſpecies of poetry, and that they can- 
not be compared with him in extent of genivs, the 
work we refer to goes on as follows: * But, waving 
* this claim, we ſhall only conſider him in his theatri- 
cal capacity, although he himſelf thought his genius 
© leis adapted to the Drama than to Epic poetry. 
© The bulineſs of the tragic muſe is to melt the 
audience into pity, or fill them with terror, Lee 
has frequently effected he latter, but it is a fear 
often blended with horror, Otway was ſucceſsful 
in exciting the tender paſſions. This power he, in 
a great meaſure, gained from his ſubjects, wich, 
though ſeldom regularly conducted, yer, from their 
domeſtic nature, have a ſtrong influence on the 
© fpeCtator. But does Dryden never thaw ine foul 
© into commiſeration, nor treeze it with terror? We 
© ſhall not wentiou the noble flights of pyexty, which 
are ſcattercd fo profuſely through all his plaue, and 
© which ſhew more of the fervidum ingenium, and 
© os magna ſonaturum, than any thing in Otway, 
We ſhall not inſtance his many beautiful defcrip- 
tions, which are ſo pleafing to the fancy; nor his 
© high and finiſhed colouring, wh:ch is etſential to 
poetry; but ſhall only obſerve, that Dryden raiſes 
* the dramatic paſſions in the Conqueit ot Mexico,“ 
4 Don Sebaſtian,” and ** All for Love,” more than 
* molt critics are willing to allow, But is not the 
Drama too much circumſcribed in its province ? 
Let us hazard an opinion.,—ls not man a compound 
of reaſon as well as of paſſiun, and may not one 
« weep and ſtare at a Tragedy, without being either 
* the wiſer or the better? But, at a repreſentation of 
* 
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a play of Dryden's, belides being properly moved, 
there are ſentences, every where, which improve, 
and on which the mind may ruminate with ſatis- 
taction in the cloſer, And is not that dramatic 
compoſition the moſt excellent, which equally im- 
preſſes the mental cxconomy 5 There is certainly 
more diſtrels in Banks's Queen Mary than in 
Johnſon's Irene; but will any one pieſume to fay, 
that Banks is as good a Poet as Johnſon? Were 
there no other monument of Dryden's poetical 
talents than his deſcription of a ſhip in the Con- 
queſt of Mexico, and of Cleopatra on the Cyduus in 
© All for Love,” we ſhould not heſitate one moment 
© to prefer him to Otway and Lee, and to (tation 
© him after Milton, /ongo /ed proximus intervalls (1 35). 
Though this paſſuge might admit of 1ome itrictures, 
it muſt be allowed, on the whole, to be an ingenious, 
as well as a candid detence of Dryden's dramatic 
character. 2 

The catalogue of Dryden's plays, which, in appear- 
ance, is fo elaborately given in note [D]. is re- 
markably erroneous with reſpect to chronological 
order; nor did Dr, Johaton think it worth while to 
attend accurately to the ſubject. We ſhall, therefore, 
inſert, from the Biographia Dramatica, a Liſt of them, 
ſpecifying the years in which they were firſt repre- 
ſented or publiſhed, 


4 


1. „The Wild Gallant.” This was his firlt piece, 
but, it is believed, not printed before 1669. 

2. The Rival Ladies,” 1664. 

3. The Indian Emperor,” 1667. 

4. Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen,” 1668, 
. * Sir Martin Mar-all,” 1668. 
% The Tempeſt,” 1650. 


. ** Tyrannic Love, or the Royal Martyr,” 1671. 
9. The 


39? 
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An Evening's Love, or the MockA ſtrologer,” 
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9. The Conqueſt of Granada,” 1672. 

10. Almanzor and Almahide, or the Conqueſt 
* of Granada, Part TI.” 1672. | 

11. © Marriage Alamode,” 1673. 

12. * The Afſignation, or Love in a Nunnery,” 
1673. 

13. Amboyna,” 1673. 

14. The State of Ignvurance, and Fall of Man,” 
1674. 4 

15. © Aurengzebe,” 1676. g 

16. All for Love,” 1678. 

17, * Oedipus,“ 1679. 

18. Troilus and Crefſida,” 1679. 

19. The Kind Keeper, or Mr. Limberham,” 
1680, 

20. * The Spaniſh Fryar,” 168 f. 

21. The Duke of Guiſc,“ 1683. 

22. Albion and Albanius,” 1685. 

23. Don Sebaſtian ** 1690, 

24. Amphitryoon,” 1691. 

25. King Arthur,” 1691. 

26. ** Cleomenes, the Spartan Hero,” 1692. 

27. * Love Triumphant,” 1694. 


In 1675, Dryden brought upon the ſtage a play, 
called, The Miſtaken Huſband,” of which he only 
wrote one ſcene (1 ;6). 

It is generally faid, by Dryden's Biographers, that, 
about the time of his ſucceeding Sir William Davenant 
as Poet Laweat, he engaged himſelf by contact to 
write four plays in each year. If, however, he en- 
tered into fu h an engagement, it is evident that he 
never carried it into execution (137). * It eis cer ain,” 
ſays Dr. lohnton, “ that in one year he pubithed 
„ Love fer Love, Aſſignation, wo parts of the Con- 
& queſt of Granada, Sir Martin Murall, and the 
State of Innocence, ſix complcte plays; with a cle: 
rity of pertormance, which, though ail Langbaine's 
„charges ot plagiariſm ſhould be allowed, ſhews 
tuch facility of compoſition, ſuch readireſs of lan- 
guage, and ſuch copiouſne!s of ſentiment, as, ſince 
the time of Lopez de Vega, perhaps no other au— 
* thor has poſſeſſed (138).” Ir is to be regretted, that 
ſo-ingenious a remark (houid be totally built on a 
wrong foundation. The fix plays menuoned by Juhn- 
ſon are, indeed, repreſevted (with ſome degree ot in- 
accuracy) in note D, and in Langbaine, as having 
been publiſhed in 1678; but moſt ot them were eh 
then reprinted, and it is an undoubred fact, that hey 
were not written in that year. Nax, it is remirkable, 
that Dryden produced only one drama;ic prriormance 
in 1678, and this, atter an interval of two years trom 
the appearance of bis laſt work ot the fame kind, his 
« Aurcngzebe ” "The pertormance we {peak ot was 
his „ All for Love,” his beſt play; the play winch 
he wrote at leifure ; which he wrote for himſelf, and 
not tor the pee pie. 


We come next to Dryden's character as a Crit ic, 
which is fo admirably deſcribed by Dr. Johnſon, that 
we ſhall lay it beiore our readers at large © Dryden,” 
ſays the Doctor, “may be prope: ly, conſidered as the 
father of Engliſh criticitm, as the Witer who firſt 
taught us to determine upon principles the merit of 
compoſition. Of our former p ets, ihe greateſt 
dramatiſt wrote without rules, conducted through 
lite and nature by a genius that rarely natled, and 
rarely deſerted hm. Of the reſt, thoſe who knew 
the laws of propriety had neglected to teach them. 

„Two © Arts of Engliſh Poetry“ were written in 
the days of Elizabeih by Webb and Puttenham, 
from which ſomething might be learned, and a few 
hints had been given by Johnſon and Cowley ; but 
Dryden's “ Ef9ay on Dramatic Poetry” was the firſt 
regular and valuable treatiſe on the art of Writing. 

* He who, having formed his opinions in the preſent 
age of Eogliſh literature, turns back to peruſe this di- 
atone, will not perhaps find much increaſe of know- 
ledge, or much novelty of infiruction 3 but he is to 
remember that critical principles were then in the 
hands of a few, who had gathered them partly from 
the Antients, and partly from the Itilians and French. 
The iirufture of dramatic poems wies then not gene- 
rally uuderitood. Auciences applauded by iultinct, 
and poets perh 4p; otten pl-afed by chance, 

„A writer who obtains his full purpoſe loſes himſelf 
in his own luſtre. Of an optuion waich is no longer 


- 
* 
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doubted the evidence ceaſes to be examined. Of an 
art univerſally practiſed, the firſt teacher is forgotten, 
Learning once made popular is. no ** learning; 


it has the appearance ot ſomething which we have be- 
ſlowed upon ourſelves, as the dew appears to tiſe from 


the field which it reſfteſhes. 


Jo judge rightly of an aut! or, we muſt tranſport 
ourſelves to his time, and examine what were the 
wants ot his contemporaries, and what were his means 
of ſupplying them. That which is eaſy at one time 
was difficult at another. Dyyden at leaſt imported his 
ſcience, and yave his country what it wanted before ; 
or rather, he imported only the materials, and manu- 
factured them by his own ſkill. 

** The dialogue on the Drama was one of his fi ſt 
eſſays of criticiſm, written when he was yet a timorous 
candidate for reputation, and therefore laboured with 
that diligence which he night allow himſelt ſome what 
to remit, when his name gave ſar. Rion to his poſitions, 
and his awe of the public was abated, partly by cuſ- 
tom, and partly by ſucceſs. It will not be eaſy to 
find, in all the opulence of our language, a tr: atiſe ſo 
artfully variegated with ſucceſſive repreſentations of 
oppoſite probabilitics, ſo enlivened with imagery, ſo 
brightened with i!luſtrations. His portraits of the 
Engliſh dramariſts are wrought with great (ſpirit and 
diligence, The account of Shakſſeate may fland as a 
perpetual model of encomiaſtic criticiſn ; veing lofty 
without exaggeration, The praiſe laviſhed by Lon- 
ginus on the aitellation of the heroes of Marathon, 
by Demoithenes, fades away before it, In a few lines 
is exhibited a character, ſo ex:enſfive in its compre- 
henſion, and fo curious in its lIimiiations, that nothing 
can be added, diminiſhed, or reformed ; nor can the 
editors and admirers of Shakſpeare, in all their emu— 
lation of reverence, boaſt of much more than of hay- 
ing ittuſed and paraphraſed this epitome of excellence, 
ot having charged Drvden's gold for baſer metal, ot 
lower value though of greater bulk, 

in this, and in all his other eſſays on the ſame ſub- 
ject. the critieiſm of Diyden is the criticiſm of a poet; 
not a dull collection of theorems, not a rude detection 
ot faults, which perhaps the cenſor was not able to 
have committed; but a gay and vigorous difle; tation, 
where delight is mingled with inftruftion, and where 
the author proves his tight of judgment by his power 
of performaꝭ ce, 

6 The different manner and effect with which critical 
knowledge may be conveyed was perhaps never more 
clearly exemplified than in the performances of Rymer 
and Dryden, It was ſaid of a diſpute between two 
mathematicians, „ malim cum Scaligero errare quam 
cum Clavio recte pes ; thu it va: more eliyible to 
go wrong with one than right with the other. A ten- 
dency ol th» fame kind cvery mind muit ſcel at the 
peruſal ot D-yden's Prefaces and Rymei's Diſcourſes, 
With Dryden we are wandering in queſt of Truth; 
whom we find, if we find her at al,, dreſt in the 
graces of elegance, and, if we mif her, the lab ur of 
the purſuit rewards itſelf; we are led only through 
fragrance and flowers: Rymer, wi. hout taking 4 
neaier, takes a rougher, way; every ſep is to be made 
through thorns and brombles ; and Truth, if we meet 
her, appears repulſive by her mien and ungracetul 
by her habit. Dv len's criticiſm has the majeſty of a 
queen ; Rymer's has the ferocity of a tyrant, 

© A: he had ſtudied with great diligence the art of 
poetry, and enlarged and rectified his notions by ex- 
perience perperual.y increaſing, he had his mind ſtored 


with principles and obſervations; he poured out his 


knowledge with little labour ; for, of labour, notwith- 
ſtanding the multiplicity o“ his productions, there is 
ſufficieot renſon to (uſpet hat he was not a lover. To 
write con amore, with fondueſs for the employment, 
with unwillingneſs to take leave of his own idea, and 
an unwearied purſuit of unattainable perfection, was, 
I think, no part of his character, 

„ J{is Criviviim may be confidered as general or oc- 
cali nal. Jn his general precepts, which depend upon 
th: nature of things, and the ftruftarc of the human 
mind, he way doubtleſs be [.fe'y recommended to the 
confilence of the reader; bit his occaſtunal and par- 
ticular poſitions were [ metim:'s intereſted, ſom times 
negligent, and ſo netimes capriciqus. 1! is no with- 
our reaſon that Prapp, ſpeaking ot the praiſes which 
he beſtows on Paiamon and Arcite, ſays, “ Novinss 
© judicium Dry.leni de pie mate quo.lan Chauceri, 2 
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« chro ſane ills, et admodum Iaudando, nimirum quod 


© non modo were epicum fit, ſed Iliada ctiam atque 


&« Aneada aquet, imo ſuperet, Sed novimus codem 
& tempore viri illius maximi non ſemper accuratiſſimas 
40 


e cenſuras, nec ad ſeveriſſimam critices normam 
exattas : illo judice id plerumque optimum eft quod 
nunc pre manibus habet, & in quo nunc occupatur,” 
% He is therefore by no means conſtant to himſelf. 
His defence and deſertion of dramatic[rhyme is ge- 
nerally known. Spence, in his remarks on Pope's 
Odyſſey, produces what he thinks an unconquerable 
quotation from Dryden's preface to the Eueid, in fa- 
vour of tranflating an epic poem into blank verſe ; 
but he forgets that when his author attempted the 
Iliad, ſome years afterwards, he departed from his 
own deciſion, and tranſlated into rhyme. 

„When he has any objection to obviate, or any 
licence to defend, he is not very ſcrupulous about 
what he aſſerts, nor very cautious, if the preſeat pur- 
poſe be ſerved, not to entangle himſelt in his own 
ſophiſtries. But, when all arts are exhauſted, like 
other hunted animals, he ſometimes ſtands at bay ; 
when he cannot diſown the grotineſs of one of his 

lays, he declares that he knows not any law that pre- 
cribes morality to a comic poet (139).” 


(130) Johnſon, 
uhi ſupra, 


9 Dr. Johnſon's obſervations on the learning of Dry- 


den are particularly curious. © His remarks,” ſays the 
Doctor, “on ancient or modern writers are not al- 
ways to be truited, His parallel of the verſification of 


Ovid with that of Claudian has been very juſtly cen- 
1 wag to ſared by Sewel (140). His compariſon of the firſt 
morphoſes» line of Virgil with tlie firſt of Statius is not happier. - 


Virgil, he ſays, is fo't and gentle, and would have 
though: Statius mad if he had heard him thundering out 


Dux ſuperimpoſito moles geminata coloſſo, 


© Statius perhaps heats himſelf, as he proceeds, to 
exaggerations ſomewhat hyperbolical; but undoubt- 
edly Virgil would have been too haſiy, if be had con- 
demned him to ſtraw for one ſounding line. Dryden 
wanted an inſtance, and the firſt that occurred was 
impreſſed into the ſervice. 

« What he wiſhes to ſay, he ſays at hazard; he cited 
Gorboduc, which he had never ſeen; gives a falſe ac- 
count of Chapman's verſification; and diſcovers, in 
the preface to his Fables, that he tranſlated the firſt 
book of the Iliad, without knowing what was in the 
ſecond, 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever made 
any great advances in literature, As having diſtiu- 
guiſhed himſelf at Weſtminſter under the tuition of 
Buſby, who advanced his ſcholars to a height of know- 
ledge very rarely attained in grammar-ſchools, he re- 
ſided afterwards at Cambridge, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that his ſkill in the ancient languages was de- 
ficient, compared wich that oft common ſtudents ; but 
his ſcholaſtic acquiſitions ſeem not proportionate to 
his opportunnics and abilities, He could not, like 
Milton or Cowley, have made his name illuſtrious 
merely by his learning. He mentions but few books, 
and thoſe ſuch as lie iu the beaten track of regular 
nudy; from which if ever he departs, he is in danger 
of loſing bimſeif in unknown regions, 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces with 
great corhidence that the Latin tragedy of Medea is 
not Ovid's, becaule it is not ſufficteutly intereſting 
and pathetic, He might have determined the queſ- 
tion upon ſurer evidence; tor, it is quoted by Quinti- 
lian as the work of Seneca; and the only line which 
remains of Ori.'s pl v, for one line is left us, is not 
there to be fund. There was therefore no need of 
the gravity oft conjecture, or the diſcuſſion of plot or 
ſentiment, to find what was already Known upon 
higher authority than ſuch diſcuſſions can ever reach, 

© His literature, though not always free fiom oltten- 
tation, will be commonly tound either obvious, and 
made his own by the art of drefling it; or fuperti- 
cial, which, by what he gives, ſhews what he wanted ; 
or ernoneous, battily collected, and negligently ſcat- 
tered, 

„Vet it cannot be ſaid that his genius is ever unpro- 
vided ot maiter, or that his tancy lunguiſhes in pe- 
nury of ideas, His works abound with knowledge, 
and ſparkle with illuſtrations. There ſcarce y any 
ſcience or faculty that does not ſupply him with occa» 
Vor. V. 
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ſional images and lucky ſimilitudes; every page diſ- 
covers a mind very widely acquainted both with art 
and nature, and in full poſſe ſion of great ſtores of iu- 
tellectual wealth. Of him that knows much, it is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe that he has read with diligence ;z yet 
I rather believe that the knowledge of Dryden was 
gleaned from accidental intelligence and various con- 
verſation, by a quick apprehention, a judicious ſelee- 
tion, and a happy memory, a keen appetite of knows 
ledge, and a powerful digeſtion ; by vigilance that 
permitted nothing to paſs without notice, and a habit 
of reflection that ſuffered not ing uſetul to be loft, A 
mind like Dryden's, always cur-ous, always active, to 
which every underſtanding was proud to be aſſociated, 
and of which every one folicted the regard, by an 
ambitious diſplay of himſelf, had a more pleaſaut, per- 
haps a ncarer, way, to knowledge tnan by the ſilent 
progreſs of ſolitary reading. Ido not tuppoſe that he 
deſpiſed books, or intentionally ne«/e*te4 them; but 
that he was carried out, by the impetugſit, of his 
genius, to more vivid and ſpeedy initructurs; and that 
his ſtudies were rather deiultory and fortuitous than 
conſtant and ſyſtematical. 

© It muſt be confetled that he ſcarcely ever appears to 
want buok-learning but when he meutions books; and 


to him may be transferred the praiie which he gives 
his waſter Charles: 


His converſation, wit, and parts, 
His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful arts, 
Were ſuch, dead authors covld not give, 
But habitudes of thoſe that live; 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive: 
He drain'd trom all, and all they knew, 
His apprehenſion quick, his judgment true: 
That the most lcarn'd with ſhame confeſs 
His knowledge more, his reading only leſs. 


« Of all this, however, it the proof be demanded, I 
will not undertake to give it; the atoms of probability 
of which my opinion has been formed, lie ſcattered 
over all his works ; and, by him who thinks the queſ- 
tion worth his notice, his works muſt ve peruſed with 
very cloſe attention (141).” 


Perhaps this account of Dryden's Literature is ra- 
ther below what was its real itandard, Dr. Beattie 
thinks that his learning was great, but chat he did not 
avail himſelt of it ſo much as might have been ex- 
peed ; which was owing to his unhappy circum- 
ſtances, or perhaps to the tzſhion ot his age, alike 
untriendly to good morals and good writing, «hat 
he has been guilty of many mid kes, in rega:d to the 
ancient mythology, has been ewa by the author of 
% Polymetis;“ and it mult h allowed, by his impartial 
readers, that it would have been of great, uſe to him 
to have poſſeſſed ſomething of a mere claflical 
taſte (142). 


Dryden's compoſitions in proſe have frequently 
been the juſt object of applauſe. * Iis Prefaces,” ſays 
Dr. Johvſon, “have not the formality of a ſetcled 
„ ſtyle, in which the firſt halt of the tentence betrays 

the other. The clauſes are never balanced, nor 
the periods modelled; every word :cems to drop by 
chance, though it fails into its proper place, No- 
thing is cold or languid; the whole is airy, ani- 
mated, and vigorous ; what is great, is ſplendid, 
He may be thought to mention bimtelf too tre- 
quently : but, while he torces bimſelt upon our 
eltcem, we cannot refule him to fland high in his 
own, Every thing 1: exculed by the play of images 
and ipripbtiineſs ot expreſſion. Chough all is eaty, 
nothing is feeble; though all ſeems careleſs, there 
is nothing harſh; and though, ſince his earlier 
works, more than a century has paſt, they have 
nothing yet uncouth or obſolete. He who writes 
much will not eaſily efcape a manner, ſuch a re- 
currence ot particular modes as may be eaſily noted. 
Dryden is always another and the ſame ; he does 
not exhibit a ſecond time the fame ejegances in 
the fame form, nor appears to have any art wther 
than that of exprefſivg with clearnels what te 
thinks with vigour, His ſtyle could not eaſily be 
imitated, either ſeriouſly or ludicrouſly ; for, be- 
ing always equable and always varied, it has no 
prominent or d'icriminative charaters, The beauty, 
who is totally free from diſproportion of parts or 
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& features, cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged re- 
„ ſemblance (143).“ 

The proſe of Dryden, in Dr. Warton's opinion, is the 
moſt numerous and ſweet, the moſt mel lea and generons, 
of any our language has yet produced (144). ** Dry- 
« den,” obſerves a late anonymous author, ** never 
wrote much in proſe ; but what he did write is ca- 
4% pital in its kind. It is nervous in the ſenſe, and 

highly adorned in the periods.” (145) There is 
no modern writer,” ſays Dr. Beattie, ** whoſe ſtyle 
is more diſtinguiſhable, Energy and eaſe are its 
chief characters. The former is owing to a happy 
choice of expreſſions, equally emphatical and plain 
the latter to a laudable partiality in favour of the 
idioms and radical — of the Engliſh tongue; 
the native riches and peculiar genius whereof are 
perhaps more 1 4 in him than in any other 
of our poets. In Dryden's more correct pieces, we 
meet with no affectation of words of Greek or Latin 
etymology, no cumberſome pomp of epithets, no 
drawling circumlocutions, no idle glare of images, 
no blunderings round about a meaning : his Engliſh 
is pure and fimple, nervous and clear, to a degree 
which Pope has never exceeded, and not always 
equalled, Yet his attachment to the vernacular 
idiom, as well as the faſhion of his age, often be- 
trays him into a vulgarity, and even meanneſs of 
&© expreſſion (146).” Theſe remarks of Dr. Beattie 
extend to the character of Dryden's ſtyle in verſe, as 


well as in proſe, 


Eminent as Dryden is in the views we have already 
confidered, it is in his capacity as a general poet that 
his luſtre is principally apparent. * From his proſe,” 
obſerves Dr. Johnſon, ** he derives only ſecondar 
4% praiſe. The veneration, with which his name is 
% pronounced by every cultivator of Engliſh litera- 
4 ture, is paid to him as he refined the language, 
« improved the ſentiments, and tuned the numbers 
« of Engliſh poetty.” Some advances towards nature 
and harmony had already been made by Waller and 
Denham ; but, though they had done much, they left 
much to do. More examples of more modes of 
4% compoſition were neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment of 
& regularity, and the introduction of propriety in 
4 word and thought.” Before the time of Dryden 
there was no poetical diction, no ſyſtem of words at 
once refined from the groſſueſs of domeſtic uſe, and 
free from the harſhneſs of rerms appropriated to par- 
ticular arts. The happy combinations of words which 
diſtinguiſh poetry from proſe had been rarely at- 
tempted ; and it may be doubted whether Waller and 
Denham could have over-borne the prejudices which 
had long prevailed, and which had been ſanctioned by 
Cowley, had not Dryden appeared. To him was ow- 
ing the eſtabliſhment of the new verſification, as it 
wa: called; and from his time Engliſh poetry has had 
no tendency to relapſe to its former ſavageneſs. Po- 
etical tranſlation, in particular, in which the affluence 
and comprehenſion of our language are illuſtriouſly 


_ diſplayed, had been conducted in a very ſervile man- 


(147) Johnſon, 
ubi ſupra, 


P. 115 119. 
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ner. Cowley, indeed, had aſſerted his liberty; but 
he ſpread his wings ſo boldly that he left his authors. 
It was reſerved for Dryden to fix the limits of this li- 
berty, and to give us juſt rules and examples of tranſ- 
lation (147). 

After theſe and other excellent remarks, eſpecially 
on occaſional poetry, Dr. Johnſon proceeds to a criti- 
cal examination of Dryden's Poems, in their due or- 
der. To purſue our admirable Biographer through the 
courſe ot his criticiſms, would carry this article to an 
unreaſonable length. We muſt, therefore, quit the 
ſubject, though with reluctance, and content ourſelves 
with inſerting the reſult of the whole, in Dr. Johnſon's 
elaborate and ſagacious deſcription of Dryden's mind. 

« In a general ſurvey of Dryden's labours, he appears 
to have a mind very comprehenfive by nature, and 
much enriched with acquired knowledge, His com- 
poſitions are the effects of a vigorous genius operating 
upon large materials. a N PN 

« The power that predominated in his intellectual 
operations, was rather ſtrong reaſon than quick ienſi- 
bility. Upon all occafions that were preſented, he 
ſtudied rather than felt, and produced ſentiments not 
ſuch as nature eatorces, but meditation ſupplies, 
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With the ſimple and elemental paſſions, as they {ring 
ſeparate in the mind, he ſeems not much acquainted; 
and ſeldom deſcribes them but as they are complicated 
by the various relations of ſociety, and conſuſed in the 
tumults and apitations of lite, 


„What he ſays of love may contribute to the ex- 
planation of his character : 


Lore various minds does variouſly inſpire ; 
It ſtirs in gentle boſoms gentle firc, 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid ; 
But raging flames tempeſtuous ſou's invade ; 
A fire which every windy paſſion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 


% Dryden's was not one of the gentle boſoms : love, 
as it ſubſiſts in itſelf, with no tendency but to the per- 
ſon loved, and wiſhing only for correſpondent kind- 
neſs; ſuch love as ſhuts out all other intereſt; the 
Love of the Golden Age, was too ſoft and ſubtle to 
put his faculties in motion, He hardly conceived it 
but in its turbulent efferveſcence with ſome other de- 
fires; when it was inflamed by rivalry, or obſtructed 
by difficulties: when it invigorated ambition, or ex- 
aſperatcd revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, 
not often pathetic z and had ſo little ſenfibility of the 
power of effuſions purely natural, that he did not 
eſteem them in others. Simplicity gave him no plea- 
ſure; and for the firſt part of his life he looked on 
Otway with contempt, though at laſt, indeed very 
late, he confeſſed that in his play there was Nature, 
which is the chief beauty, 

«« We do not aiways know our own motives. I am 
not certain whether it was not rather the difficulty 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine operations 
of the heart, than a ſervile ſubmiſſion to an inudicious 
audience, that filled his plays with falſe magnificence. 
It was neceſlary to fix attention; and the mind can be 
captivated only by recollection or by curioſity ; by 
reviving natural ſentiments, or imprefling new ap- 
pearances of things: ſentences were readicr at his call 
than images; he could more eaſily fill the ear with 
ſome ſplendid novelty than awaken thoſe ideas that 
flamber in the heart. 

The favourite exerciſe of his mind was ratiocina- 
tion; and, that argument might not be too ſoon at an 
end, he delighted to talk of liberty and neceſſity, deſ- 
tiny and contingence ; theſe he diſcuſſes in the lan- 
guage of the ſchool with ſo much profundity, that the 
terins which he uſes are not always underſtood, It is 
indeed learning, but learning out of place. 

* Whey once he had engaged himſelt in diſputation, 
thoughts flowed in on either fide; he was now no 
longer at a loſs; he had always objeCtions and ſolu- 
tions at command; verbague proviſam rem give him 
matter for his verſe, and he finds without difficulty 
verſe for his matter. 

In Comedy, tor which he profeſſes himſelf not na- 
turally qualified, the mirth which he excites will per- 
haps not be found ſo much to ariſe from any original 
humour, or peculiarity of character nicely ditinguthhed 
and diligently purſued, as trom incidents and circum- 
ſtances, artifices and ſurprizes; trom jeſts of action 
rather than ot ſentiment. What he had of humour us 
or paſſionate, he ſeems to have had not from him- 
ſelf, but from other poets; it not always as a plagiary, 
at leaſt as an imitator, 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and da- 
ring ſallies ot ſentiment, in the irre.,ular and excentric 
violence of wit, He celighted to tread upon the brink 
of meaning, where light and darkneſs begin to min- 
gle ; to approach the precipice of abſurdity, and hover 
over the abyſs of unideal vacancy, This inclination 
ſumetimes produced nonſenſe, which he knew; as, 


Move ſwiftly, ſun, and fly a lover's pace, 

Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race, 
Amariel flies 

To guard thee from the demons of the air ; 

My flaming ſword above them to diſplay, 

All keen, and ground upon the edge of day, 


And ſometimes it ifſued in abſurdities, of which per- 
haps he was not conſcious; 


Then 
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Then we upon our orb's laſt verge ſhall go, 
And ſee the ocean leaning on the ſky ; 

From thence our rolling 1 we ſhall know, 
And on the lunar world ſecurely pry. 


Theſe lines have no meaning; but may we not ſay, in 
imitation of Cowley on another book, 


'Tis ſo like ſenſe till ſerve the turn as well ? 


© This endeavour after the grand and the new pro- 
duced many ſentiments either great or bulky, and many 
images either juſt or ſplendid ; 


I am as free as Nature firſt made man, 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, } 
When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. 

—*Tis but becauſe the Living death ne'er knew, 
They fear to prove it as a thing that 's new: 

Let me th' experiment before you try, 

I' ſhew you firſt how eaſy 'tis to die. 


— There with a foreſt of their darts he ſtrove, 
And ſteod like Capaneus defying Jove 

With his broad ſword the boldeſt beating down, 
While Fate grew pale leſt he ſhould win the town, 
And tarn'd the iron leaves of his dark book 

To make new dooms, or mend what it miſtook, 


I beg no pity for this mouldering clay; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Poſſeſſion of your earth; 

If burnt, and ſcatter'd in the air, the winds 

That ſtrew my duſt diffuſe my royalty, 

And ſpread me o'er your clime ; for where one atom 
Of mine ſhall light, know there Sebaſtian reigns, 


Of theſe quotations the two firſt may be allowed to be 
eat, the two latter only tumid, 

„Of ſuch ſelection there is no end. I will add only a 
few more paſſages; of which the firſt, though it may 
perhaps not be quite clear in proſe, is not too obſcure 
tor poetry, as the meaning that it has is noble: 


No, there is a neceſſity in Fate, 
Why till the brave bold man is fortunate 
He keeps his object ever full in ſight, 
And that aſſurance holds him firm and riyht; 
True, tis a narrow way chat leads to bliſs, 
But right before there is no precipice ; 
Fear — men look aſide, and fo their footing 
miſs, 


& Of the images which the two following citations 
afford, the firſt is elegant, the ſecond magnikcent ; 
whether either be juſt, let the reader judge: 


What precious drops are theſe, 
Which filently each other's track purſue, 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew ? 


—Reſign your caſtle— 
Enter, brave Sir; for when you ſpeak the word, 
The gates ſhall open of their own accord; 
The genius of the place its Lord ſhall meet, 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 


* Theſe burſts of extravagance Dryden calls the Da- 
lilahs of the Theatre; and owns that many noiſy lines of 
Maximin and Almanzor call out for vengeance upon 
him; „ but I knew,” ſays he, that they were bad 
enough to pleaſe, even when I wrote them.“ There 
is ſurely reaſon to ſuſpect that he pleaſed himſelf as 
well as his audience; and that theſe, like the harlots 
of other men, had his love, though not his approba- 
ton, 

* He had ſometimes faults of a leſs generous and 
ſplendid kind. He makes, like almoſt all other poets, 
very frequent uſe of mythology, and ſometimes con- 
nects religion and fable too cloſely without diſtinction. 

* He deſcends to diſplay his knowledge with pedan- 
tic oſtentation; as when, in tranſlating Virgil, he 
lays, ** tack to the larboard”—and ** veer ſtarboard” 
-—and talks, in another work, of © virtue ſpooming 
before the wind,” His vanity now and then betrays 
his ignorance ; | 


tion. 
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They Nature's king through Nature's opticks 
view'd ; 
Revers'd they view'd him leſſen'd to their eyes. 


He had heard of reverſing a teleſcope, and unluckily 
re verſes the object. 


« He is ſometimes unexpectedly mean. When he 


deſcribes ihe Supreme Being as moved by prayer to 


ſtop the Fire of London, what is his expreſſion ? 


A hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipp'd abore, 
Of this a broad extingui/her he makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry ſtrove, 


„When he deſcribes the Laſt Day, and the deci- 
ſive tribunal, he intermingles this image: 


When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four quarters of the ſky. 


„It was indeed never in his power to reſiſt the 
temptation of ajeſt, In his Elegy on Cromwell: 


No ſooner was the Frenchman's cauſe embrac'd, 
Than the light M-nfieur the grave Don outweigh'd ; 
His fortune turn'd the ſcale — 


« He had a vanity, unworthy ofhis abilities, to ſhew, 
as may be ſuſpeRed, the rank of the company with 
whom he lived, by the uſe of French words, which 
had then crept into converſation ; ſuch as fraicheur 
for coolneſs, fougue for turbulence, and a few more, 
none ot which the language has incorporated or re- 
tained, They continue only where they ſtood firſt, 
perpetual warnings to future innovators. | 

„ Theſe are his faults of affectation; his faults of 
negligence are beyond recital, Such is the unevenneſs 
of his compoſitions, that ten lines are ſeldom found 
together without ſomething of which the reader 1s 
aſhamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of his own 
pages; he ſeldom ſtruggled after ſupreme exccilence, 
but ſnatched in haſte what was withia his reach ; and, 
when he could content others, was himſelf contented. 
He did not keep preſent to his mind an idea of pure 
perfection; nor compare his works, ſuch as they were, 
with what they might be made. He knew to whom 
he ſhould be oppoſed. He had more muſick than 
Waller, more vigour than Denham, and more nature 
than Cowley ; and from his contemporaries he was in 
no danger, Standing therefore in the higheſt place, 
he had no care to riſe by contending with himſelf; but, 
while there was no name above his own, was willing 
to enjoy fame on the eaſieſt terms. | 

„He was no lover of labour. What he thought ſuf- 
ficient, he did not ſtop to make better; and allowed 
himſelf to leave many parts unfiniſhed, in confidence 
that the good lines would overbalance the bad. What 
he had once written, he diſmiſſed from his thoughts; 
and, I believe, there is no example to be tound of any 
correction or improvement made by him after publica- 
The haſtineſs of his productions might be the 
effect of neceſſity; but his ſubſequent neglect could 
hardly have any other cauſe than impaticnce of itudy. 

© What can be ſaid of his verſification will be little 
more than a dilatation of the praiſe given it by Pope: 


Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, 
The long majeſtic march, and energy divine. 


© Some improvements had been already made in 
Evgliſh numbers; but the full ſorce of our language was 
not yet felt; the verſe that was ſmooth was commonly 
feeble. If Cowley had lometimes a finiſhed line, he 
had it by chance, Dryden knew how to chuſe the 
flowing and the ſonorous words; to vary the pauſes, 
and adjuſt the accents; to diveriitv the cadence, and 
yet preſerve the ſmoothneis of his metre. 

Ot Triplets and Alexandrines, though he did not 
introduce the uſe, he eſtabliſhed it. The triplet has 
long ſubſiſted among us. Dryden ſeems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman's Homer; but it is 
to be found in Phaer's Virgil, wriiten in the reign ot 
Mary, and in Hall's Satires, publiſhed five years be- 
tore the deata of Elizabeth. 
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tt The Alexandrine was, I believe, firſt uſed by Spen- 


ſer, for the ſake of cloſing his ſtanza with a fuller 


ſound, We had a longer meaſure of fourteen ſylla- 
bles, into which the Eneid was tranſlated by Phaer, 
and other works of the ancients by other writers; ot 
which Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the laſt. 

The two firſt lines of Phaer's third Eneid will ex- 
emplity this meaſure ; 


When Aſia's ſtate was overthrown, and Priam's 
kingdom ſtout, 


All guiltleſs, by the power of gods aboye was rooted 
out. 


« As theſe lines had their break, or cæſura, always at 
the eighth ſyllable, it was thought, in time, commo- 
dious to divide them; and quatrains of lines, alter- 
nately, conſiſting of eight and fix ſyllables, make the 
moſt ſoft and pleaſing of our lyric meaſures ; as, 


Relentleſs Time, deſtroying pow'r, 
Which ſtone and braſs obey, 

Whozgiv'it to every flying hour 
To work ſome new decay. 


© In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, 
ſome poems, as Drayton's Polyolbion, were wholly 
written ; and ſometimes the meaſures of twelve and 
fourteen ſyllables were interchanged with one another. 
Cowley was the firſt that inſerted the Alexandrine at 
— among the heroic lines of ten ſyllables, and 

rom him Dryden profeſſes to have adopted it, 

„The Triplet and Alexandrine are not univerſally 
approved. Swift always cenſured them, and wrote 
ſome lines to ridicule them. In examining their pro- 
priety, it is to be conſidered that the eſſence of verſe is 
regularity, and its ornament is variety. To write 
verſe, is to diſpoſe ſyllables and ſounds harmonically 
by ſome known and ſettled rule; a rule however lax 
enough to ſubſtitute ſimilitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach or order, and to relieve the ear 
without diſappointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter is 
formed from dactyls and ſpondees differently com- 
bined ; the Engliſh heroick admits of acute or grave 
ſyllables variouſly diſpoſed. The Latin never deviates 
into ſeven feet, or exceeds the number of ſeventeen 
22 but the Englifh Alexandrine breaks the law- 

ul bounds, and ſurpriſes the reader with two ſyllables 
more than he expected. 

The effect of the Triplet is the ſame: the ear has 
been accuſtomed to expect a new rhyme in every cou- 
plet; but is on a ſudden ſurprized with three rhymes 
together, to which the reader could not accommedate 
his voice, did he not obtain notice of the change from 
the braces of the margins. Surely there is ſomethin 
unſkiltul in the neceſſity of ſuch mechanical direction. 

« Conſidering the metrical art ſimply as a ſcience, and 
conſequent)y excluding all caſualty, we muſt allow 
that Triplets and Alexandrines, inſerted by caprice, 
are interruptions of that conſtancy to which ſcience 
aſpires. And though the variety which they produce 
may very juſtly be deſired, yet to make our poetry 
exact, there ought to be ſome {tated mcde of admit- 
ting them. 

But till ſome ſuch regulation can be formed, I wiſh 
them till to be retained in their preſent ſtate, They 
are ſom-'imes prateful to the reader, and ſometimes 
conveuient to the poet. Fenton was of opinion that 
Dryden was too liberal and Pope too ſparing in their 
uſe. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly juſt, and he 
valued h mſelf tor his readineſs in finding them; but 
he is ſometimes open to objection. 

* Ic is the common practice of our poets to end the 
ſecond line with a weak or grave ſyllable ; 


Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly, 
Fill'd with ideas of fair Italy. 


*« Dryden ſometimes puts the weak rhyme in the 


firſt : 


Laugh all the powers that favour tyranny, 
And all the ſtanding army of the iky. 


«© Sometimes he conclude: a period or paragraph with 
the firſt line of a couplet, which, though the French 
ſeem to do it without irregularity, always diſpleaſes in 


Engliſh poetry, 
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© The Alexandirine, though much his favourite, Is 
not always very diligently fabricated by him. It in- 
variably requires a break at the ſixth ſyVablez a rule 
which the modein French ports never violate, but 
which Dryden ſometimes negleacd ; 


And with paternal thunder viudicates his throne, 


D Of Dryden's works it was ſaid by Pope. that © he 
© could ſelect from them better ſpecimens of every 
„% mode of poetry than any other Engliſh writer could 
« ſupply.” Perhaps no nation ever produced a writer 
that enriched his language with ſuch variety of mo- 
dels, To him we owe the improvement, perhaps the 
completion, of our metre, the refinement of our lan— 
gvage, and much of the corredneſs of our ſentiments, 
By him we were taught /apere & fari, to think natu— 
rally and expreſs fo;cibly, Though Davies has rea- 
ſoned in rhyme before him, it may be perhaps main- 
tained that he was the firſt who joined argument with 
poetry. He ſhewed vs the true bounds of a tranſlator's 
liberty. What was ſaid of Rome, adorned by Au- 
* may be applied by an caſy metaphor to Eng- 

iſh poetry embelliſhed by Dryden, /ateritiam invenit, 
marmoream reliquit, he found it biick, and he left it 
marble (148).” (148) bid. 

Dr. Beattie's opinion of Dryden, which he has p.153. 18g. 
given ſomewhat at large, muſt not be omitted, What 
he has ſaid concerning our Poet's ſtyle has already 
been quoted; after which the doctor goes on as fol- 
lows: In fact, Dryden's genius did not lead him to 
the ſublime or pathetic, Good ſtrokes of both may 
doubtleſs be found in him; but they are momentary, 
and ſeem to be accidental, He is too witty for the 
one, and too familiar for the other. That he had no 
adequate reliſh for the majelty of Paradiſe Lolt is 
evident to thoſe who have compared his opera called 
„The State of Innocence” with that immortal poem; 
and that his talte for the true pathetic was imperfect, 
too maniteſtly appears from the general tenor of his 
Tranſlations as well as Tragedies. His Virgil abounds 
in lines and couplets of the molt perfect beauty ; but 
theſe are mixed with others of a ditterent ſtamp : nor 
can they, who judge of the original by this tranſlation, 
ever receive any tolerable idea of that unitorm magni- 
ficence of ſound and language, that exquiſite choice 
of words and figures, and that ſweet pathos of ex- 
preſſion and of ſemiment, which characteriſe the 
Maatuan Poet. —In delineating the more familiar 
ſcenes of life, in clothing plain moral doctrines with 
eaſy and graceful verſifica ion, in the various depart» 
ments of Comic Satire, and in the ſpirit and melody 
of his Lyric poems, Dryden is interior to none of 
thoſe who went before him. He exceeds his matter 
Chaucer in the firſt: in the three laſt he rivals Ho- 
race; the ſtyle of whoſe epiſtles he has happily imi- 
tated in his © Religio Laici,” and other didactic 
pieces; and the harmony and elegance of whoſe odes 
he has proved that he could have equalled, if he had. 
thought proper to cultivate that branch of the poctic 
art, Indeed, whether we conſider his peculiar figniti- 
cancy of expreſſion, or the purity of his ſtyle; the 
ſweetneſs ot his lyric, or the eaſe and perſpicuity of 
his moral poems; the ſportive ſeverity ot his ſatire, 
or his talents in wit and humour; Dryden, in point 
of genius, (I do not ſay ae, leems to be a cloſer at- 
finity ro Horace than to any other ancient or modern, 
author, For energy of words, vivacity of deſcription, 
and appoſite variety of numbers, his“ Feait of Ales - 
ander“ is ſuperior to any cde of Horace or Vindar 
now extanf. 

„ Dryden's verſe, though often faulty, has a grace, 
and a ſpirit, peculiar to iel. That ot Pope is more 
correct, and perhaps upon the whole more harmont- 
ous; but it is in general more lavgvid, and lets divet— 
ſiked, Pope's numbers are tweet, but elaborate ; aud 
our ſenſe of their energy is in ſome degree intetrupicd 
by vur attention to the art diſplayed in their con ex- 
ture: Dryden's are natural and tree ; and, while they 
communicate their own ſniivhily motion to the ſpirits 
of the reader, hurry him along with a gentle and 
plealing violence, without giving him time either to 
animadvert on their faults, or to analyte their beauties. 
Pope excels in folemnity of found; Dryden, in an 
eaſy melody, and boundleſs variety of rhythm. In 
this laſt reſpe& I thipk 1 could prove, that he is fope- 
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Fior to all other Engliſh poets, Milton himſelf not ex- 
cepted, Tilt Dryden appeared, none of our writers in 
rhi'me of the laſt century approached in any meaſure 
to the harmony of Fair ax and Spenſer. Ot Waller it 
can only be ſaid, that he is not harſh ; of Denham and 
Cowley, if a few couplets were ſtruck out of their 
works, we could not tay ſo much, Bot, io Dryden's 
hands, the Engliſh rhiming coupter aſſumed a new 
form; and (ſeems haidly ſuſceptibſe of any tarther 
improvement, One of the great: it ports of this cen- 
turv, the lue and much-lamented M. Gray of Cam- 
bridge, modeſtly declared to me, thay, it there was in 
bis own numbe's any thing that deter ved approbation, 
he had iearned it all from Dryder (148).“ 

Since the appearance of Pop, a compariſon of him 
with Driden has been a natural exertion of critical 
ſkill. The ſubze&t has not been forgotten by Dr, 

ohnſon. A+, however, he hath not introduced it in 
the lite ot Dryden, bit in that of Pope, we ſhall refer 
his obſervations to what he himſelt has confidered as 
their proper place. lu the mean while, not to diſap-\ 
point our readers upon a matter which is curious 
and intereſting, we ſhall gratify them with Di. 
Beatie's ingenious remarks upon the point in queſ- 
tion. 

„ Critics have often ſtated a compariſcn between 
Dryden and Vope, as poets of the ſame onder, and who 
differed only in degree of merit. But, in my opinion, 
the merit of the one differs conliderably in kind trom 
that of che other. Both were happy id a ſound judg- 
ment and molt comprehenſive mind. Wit, and hu- 
mour, and learning oo, they eem to have poſſeſſed 
in equal meaſure; or, if Dryden moy be thought to 


| have gone deeper in the ſciences, Pope muſt be al- 


lowed to have been the greater adept in the arts. The 


diverſitjes in point of correctneſs and delicacy, which 


aroſe from their different ways ot life, I do not now 
inſiſt upon. But, ſetting thoſe aſide, if Dryden 
founds any claim of preterence on the originality of 
his manner, we ſhali venture to affirm, that Pope may 
found a ſimilar claim, and with equal juſtice, on the 
perfection of his taſte; and that, if the critical wri- 
tings of the firſt are more volumimous, thoſe of the 
ſecond are more judicious; if Dryden's inventions are 
more diverſified, thoſe of Pope are more regular, and 
more important. Pope's ſtyle may be thought to have 
leſs ſimplicity, and leſs of the purity of the mother- 
tongue; but it is at the ſame time more uniformly ele- 
vated, and leis debaſed by vulgariſin, than tha: of his 
great maller :—and the ſuperior variety, that animates 
the numbers of the latter, will perhaps be tound to be. 
compenſated by the ſteadier and more majeſtic. mudu- 
lation of the former. Thus far their merits would 
appear to be pretty equally balanced, —But if the 
opinions of thote critics be true, who hold that the 
higheſt regions of Parnaſſus are appropriated to pathos 
and ſublimity, Dryden muſt after all confeſs, that he 
has never aſcended fo far as his illuſtrious imitator, 
there being nothing in the writings of the firit fo 
deeply * N as the Epiſtle ot Eloiſa,“ or the 
„Elegy of the Unfortunate Lady ;“ nor fo uniformly 
ſublime as the Eſſay on Man“ or the“ Paſtoral of 
« the Meſſiah.“ This laſt is indeed but a ſelection 
and imitation of choice paſſages; but it beſpeaks a 
power of imitation, and a taite in ſelection, that Dry- 
den does not ſeem to have pofletied. To all which 
may I not be jermitted to add, what I think I could 
prove, that the pathos of Homer 1s frequently im- 
proved by Pope, and that ot Virgil very frequently 
debated by Dryden ? 

The writings of Dryden are ſtamped with origi- 
nality, but are not always the hetter tor that circum- 
ſtance. Pope is an imitator profeſledly, and of choice; 
but to moſt of thoſe whom he copies he is at leaſc 
equal, and to many of them ſuperior; and it is plea- 
ſing to obſerve how he rites in proportion to his di- 
ginals, Where he follows Denham, Buckingham, 
Roicommon, and Rocheſter, in his Windſor Foreſt, 
Eiliy on Criticiim, and Poem on Silence, he js ſu— 
pm indeed, bug does not ſoar very high above them. 

Vhen he verfifies Chaucer, he catches, as by inſtinct, 
the caſe, ſimplicity, and ſpirit, of Dryden, whom he 
there emulates. In the Rape ot the Lock” he ouiſhines 
Boileau, as much as the ſylphs that flutter round Be- 
linda exceed, in ſprighilineſs and luminous beauty, thoſe 
mechanical attendants of the goddels of luxury, who 
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knead up plumpneſs for the chin of the canon, and 
pound vermilion for the cheek of the monk (49). 
His Elviſa is beyond all compariſon more ſublime and 
more inteteſling than any of Ovid's lettet-writing la- 
dies. His imitztions of Horace equal their archerypes 
in elegance, and often ſurpaſs them in energy and 
fire, In the lyric ſiyle, he was no ma'ch for Diyden: 
but when he copies the marner of Virgil, and bor- 
rows the thoughts of Iſaiah, Pope is ſuperior not only 
to hin ſelt, but to almoſt all other poets (i50).” 

Our readers wil! not expect us t» enter into the long 
conttoverfy which has been carried on between Miis 
Seward ard Mr, Weſton, relative to the comparative 
merits of Dryden and Pope, It will be found in the 
volumes of the Gentleman” Magazine for the years 
1789 and 1700 Mech ingenuity is diſplayed on both 
fides ; and Mr. Welton fights with inextioguiſhable 
ardour in the cauſe of his favourite, Dryden. 

We ſhall here take notice of two or three circum- 
ſtances that might have been mentioned before; but 
which eſcaped our attention, Dr. Warton, as we have 
ſeen, ba related that the“ Alexander's Feaſt' was 
ſtruck off in the heat of a fing'e night. Bu, it credit 
is to be given to a letter which was commuri:cated to 
Dr. Birch, Dryden ſpent a tortnight in compoſing 
and correctiug this famous Ode (151). Dr. Warton's 
narrative appears, however, to ſtend upon ſuperior 
evidence. Lord Monboddo, though fo adverſe to the 
moderns, has paid a high compliment to this poem, 


particularly on account of 11s numbers (152). But 


who is there that can be inſenſible to its excel ence :? 

Dr. Johnſon, io ſpeaking of the ©* Rehearſal,” ob 
ſerves, that it was played in 1671, „and yet is re- 
„ preſented as ridiculing paſſages in the ** Conqueſt 
„% of Granada” and Afſignation,” which were not 
„ publiſhed till 1678; in © Marriage Alamode,” pub- 
& liſhed in 1673; and in © Tyrannic Love” ot 1577. 
«© Theſe contradictions ſhew how raſtily Satire is ap- 
„ plied.” I hough the Doctor is miſtaken in his dates, 
excepting in a fingle inſtance, his general remark is 
well founded; tor, all theſe productions were ſubſe- 
quent to the appearance of the Rehearſal.” Of this 
celebrated performance Dr. Johnſon did not entertain 
any very high opinion (153) 

Mr. Garrick had in his poſſeſſion ſome obſervations 
which were made by Dryden on the blank leaves of 
Rymer's ** Remarks on the Tragedies of the lait Ape.” 
Theſe, that no particle of him might be loſt, Dr. 
Johnſon has communicated to the pablic ; and they 
were worthy of communication (154). 

At the end of Dr. Johnſon's lite of Dryden is in- 
ſerted, fiom a manuſcript in the Lambeth Library, 
the copy of an original letter which our great Poet 
wrote to his ſons in Italy. From this letter it appears 
that he was fincere in his converfion to Popery, and 
that he retained to the laſt his abiurd attachment to 
Judicial Aſtrology (155). 

The poetical character of Dryden, as given by two 
modern poets, ſhall conclude toe preſent article. The 
tirlt is by Mr. Hayley, after having ſpoken of Mil- 
ton: 


„% Of humbler mien, but not of mortal race, 

4% Ill-fated Dryden, with imperial grace, 

« Gives to th' obedient Iyre his rapid laws: 

« Tones yet unheard, with touch divine, he draws; 
© The melting fall, the riſing {well ſublime, 

© And all the magic of melodious rhyme, 

„ See with proud joy imagination ſpread 

&«& A wreath of hunour round his aged head! 

„ But two baſe ſpectres, though ot difterent hue, 
&« The bard unhappy in his march purſue ; 

&« Two vile diſgracetul fie nds, of race accur'ſt, 

“ Conceived by ſpleen, by meagre tamine nurſt, 
% Malignant fatite, 'mercenary praile, . 

& Shed their dai k ſpots on his immortal bays.““ 


The ſame poet has characterized Milton's and Dry- 
den's verſi fication in the following lines ; 


fis thus that Milton's verſe, and Dryden's rhyme, 

Are proot alike agaialt the rage of time, 

& Each maſter modell'd, with a touch fo bold, 

« The rude materials which he ch ſe to mold, 

© That cach his portion to perfection brought, 

T AO the glorious end he ſouyht (1 56).” 
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(149) See Rape 
of the Lock, 
Canto 2. v. 55˙ 
and Lutrin, 
Chant. 2. v. 190. 


(155) Beattie's 
Ellays, p. 362. 
362, 


(151) Jolwſon, 
ubi ſupra, p 74+ 


(152) Mo boddo 
on the Origin 
and Progrets of 
Language, 

vol. II. p. 400. 


(1 5 3 Johnſon, 
ub1 ſupra, 


P- 50. 51. 


(154) Ibid. 
p. 193. 210. 


(155) Ibid. 
P- 211. 214. 
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« With ſtrong in vention, nobleſt vigour fraveht, 
„Thought ſtill ſprings up and riſes out of thought; 
© Numbers ennobling numbers in their courſe, 

& In varied ſweetneſs flow, in varied force; 
„The powers of genius and of judgment join, 


Here let me bend, great Da ypen, at thy ſhrine, 
& Thou deareſt name to all the tuneful Nine. 
©« What if ſome dull lines in cold order creep, 


© And with his theme the poet ſeems to ſleep, * And the whole art of poetry is thine (157).”] . (157) _ 
„Still, when his ſubject riſes proud to view, V ky 
© With equal ſtrength the poet riſes too. K. ity 7% 


* X [DUCAREL (Axprew CoLTEE), an eminent Engliſh civilian and antiquary, 
was born in Normandy ; whence his father, who was deſcended from an ancient famil 
at Caen in that province, came to England, ſoon after the birth of his ſecond ſon James, 
and refided at Greenwich. - 

The early rudiments of inſtruction he probably received in his own country. In 
1729, being at that time a ſcholar at Eron, he was three months under the care of 
Sir Hans Sloane, on account of an accident which deprived him of the ſight of one 
eye. In 1731, he was admitted a gentleman-commoner of St. John's College, Oxford; 
proceeded LL. B. June 1, 1738 ; went out a grand compounder, Oct. 21, 1742 (a); be- 
came a member of the college of Doctors Commons in November, 1743; and married, 
in 1749, Suſanna ......., a worthy woman, who had been his ſervant; and who ſur- 
vived him till Oct. 6, 1791, when ſhe died in an advanced age. 

Though diſappointed in his wiſhes of entering into holy orders, he became intimately 
connected with the church. He was elected commiſlary or official of the peculiar and 
exempt juriſdiction of the collegiate church or free chapel of St. Katharine, near the 
Tower of London, 1755; was appointed commiſſary [A] and official of the city and 
dioceſe of Canterbury, by archbithop Herring, in December, 1758 ; and of the ſub- 
deanries of South Malling, Pagham, and Terring, in Suſſex, by archbiſhop Secker, on 
the death of Dr. Dennis Clarke, in 1776. He was elected F. A. S. Sept. 22, 1737, and 
was one of the firlt fellows of the Society nominated by the prefident and council on its 
incorporation 1755. He was alſo elected Aug. 29, 1760, member of the Society of An- 
tiquaries at Cortona B]; on which occaſion he ſent them a Latin letter drawn up by his 
friend the late Rev. Philip Morant [C J. He was admitted F. R. S. Feb. 18, 1762; be- 
came an honorary fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Caſſel, by diploma, dated in 
November, 1778; and of that of Edinburgh in 1781. In 1755, he ſolicited the place 
of ſub-librarian at the Muſeum, in the room of Mr. Empſon; but it was pre engaged. 

Ihe Doctor's firſt publication, though without his name, was“ A Tour through 
& Normandy, deſcribed in a Letter to a Friend, 1754,” ato. This tour through part 
of his native country was undertaken, in company with Dr. Pever, in the ſummer of 
1752; and his account of it, confiderably enlarged, was re-publiſhed under the title of 
„ Anglo-Norman Antiquities, confidered, in a Tour through part of Normandy, by Dr. 
% Ducarel, illuſtrated with 27 Copper Plates D], 1767,“ fol. inſcribed to Dr. Lyttelton, 
biſhop of Carliſle, then prefident of the Society of Antiquaries. His Lordſhip had firſt 
remarked, 1747, the difference between the mode of architecture uſed by the Normans 
in their buildings and that practiſed by the contemporary Saxons in ngland; and the 
Doctor's obſervations, actually made on the ſpot ten years afterward, confirmed the 
rules then laid down. T his angient dependance of the Engliſh crown, with the many 
memorials in it by the Engliſh, was a favourite object of his contemplation. Its coinage 
was his next reſearch ; and he publiſhed “ A. Series of above 2co Anglo-Gallic or 
I | ++ Norman and Aquitaine Coins of the Antient Kings of England, exhibited in Sixteen 


(a) Catalogue 
of Oxford Gra- 
duates, p. 100, 


_— po „ — 


LA] Was appointed cemmiſſary]. The firſt patent of 
a commitlary of Canterbury was granted by archbithop 
Revnolds, 1317. 

1312 lmler of the Society of Antiquaries of Cortona. ] 
His election was notified to him by the toll w- 
ing printed form: * Il defiderio ce abbiamo dell' 
+ avanzamento della noftra Etruſcea Academia, che fi 
« efercuta ſpecialmente nello ſtucio delle coſe antiche, 
ci ſtimola ad animerere nel nottro numero nomini 
© exuditt e doti: onde eftendoct ben rota la ſcienza e 
© tara frudtzione di voi fig, Amnirea Coltce Ducare], 
© nella noitra uhima adunanza vi abvamo concorde- 
„ente cietto nolliro Accaceimico, e ve ne diamo la 
« preſente telimonianza, Dit. in Cortona dalle ſtanze 
della noſtta Reſidenza il di 29 Agoſto, 1760. 

Fra. Giovangirolamo Cant Seinint Cucciatti, 
Principe e Lucumone, 
« Filippo Panciazi, A. E. C. Segretario.“ 
[C] Inſignidimo & reverencitiino d mino Jo» 
hanni Hieronimo Sernini Cucciatti Principi & 
Præſidi, necnon ornatifiimis Suciis inchteæ 
Academie Etruſcæ Cortonenſis And. Coulice 
Diesel, S. P. D. 

© Mutiriffim Domim: Diploma quo me in venera— 

vilem ſocietatem veſttam Cortoncuſem cooptare digs 
2 


nati eſtis, magno cum gaudio necnon gratiſſimo animo 
a Domino Wilcox accepi, eoque gratior quo inſpera- 
tior erat honor ille quem in me contuliſtis, quod he- 
nignt conſilii veſtri omnino ignarus eram donec di- 
ploma veſtrum nuperrime ad manus meas venerit. 
Beneficii veſtri me haud indignum præſtare ſtudebo: 
& venetandæ ſocietatis veſtræ nec iners nec inutile 
membrum efle conabor. Quam cito ſeſe occaſio ob- 
tulerit per Dominum Venuu Livorniz præpoſitum 
libros nonnullos vobis mitram in bibliotheca veſtra 
locandos ; quod munuſculum ac-cptum fore ſocietati 
veſtræ ſpero: ſocietati inquam Cortonenli, quæ ut in 
æternum vigeat florea!que ex animo vovet & ex- 
optat humiliun's & obſequentiſſimus ſetvus & con- 


ſocius veſter. Dat. apud London. prid. kal. Sept. 
A. D. 1762. ; 


[D] With 27 Copper Plates.) Chicfly from draw- 
ings teken, at his expence, by the famous M. Noel, 
ingenieur du bureau de finances at Caen. The Doc- 
tor's own Copy of this edition, u ith additional plates, 
drawings, and cortections, was purchaſed by the late 


Dr. Monro ; and at the ſale of his library, 1792, by 
Mr, Gough, 


Copper 


71. 


DDR 


te Copper Plates, and illuſtrated in Twelve Letters, addreſfed to the Society of Anti- 
« quaries of London, and ſeveral of its Members [E]; to which is added, a Map of 
*« the Antient Dominions of the Kings of England and France, with ſome adjacent 


Countries, 1757,” qto. His portrait, engraved by Perry, from a painting by A. 


Soldi[F}, 1746, was firſt prefixed to this work; which was the reſult of his acquaint- 
ance with M. de Boze, keeper of the French King's medals, and ſecretary of the Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres; who publiſhed ſo many learned diſſertations 
on antient coins and medals in their Memoirs, and a ſeparate treatiſe on the ceins of the 
prelates and barons of France, of which only two copies came to England, as preſents 
from their author; one to Dr. Mead, purchaſed at his ſale by Dr. Gifford , the other 
of Dr. Ducarel, at whoſe ſale it was purchaſed by Mr. Gough, A third, in the library 
of Chancellor Lamoignon, is now in that of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Of the 527 coins in the 45 plates of this work the Doctor copied ſeveral into his own. 
He had, befides, a copy of that ſcarce book,“ Figures des monnoyes de France, 1619,” 
4to, by John Baptiſt Haultin, containing upwards of 300 French and other coins, in 
126 wooden cuts, of which, in the year 1786, only three copies had been known to 
have come to lale (5). But the Doctor's copy had the addition of many MS notes, 
taken from a copy in the French King's library, containing the metals, weight, and 
dates, of moſt of them. This is now in the Britiſh Muſeum {G}. in this undertakin 
the Doctor found himſelf ſeconded by Sir Charles Frederick, who engraved all the 
Aquitaine coins in his poſſeſſion, in 36 quarto plates, but without any deſcription or 
letter-preſs, and intended only for private uſe, being little known before their cir- 
culation on his deceaſe, and that of his two numiſmaric friends before-mentioned [H]. 
« Sir Charles had defired Mr, North | 7] would take his papers conceruing Aquitaine 
coins, and digeſt and fir them for the preſs. Mr. North waited on him, and they 
talked over the affair, He earneſtly preſſed it; but was defirous Mr. North's own 
piece on Henry the Third's coins | K ] ſhould firſt be publiſhed. Upon this Mr. 
North ſet about to finiſh ir, till the unfortunate affair of Wormley happened [L] 
(in which Mr. Frederick ſhewed himielt his warm friend), which gave near two 
years delay to his work; during which time, a brother of rhe Society, who ſhall be 
nameleſs, came and told Mr. North, that Mr. Frederick had determined Mr. Folkes thould 
have the management of them, and had put them into his hands for that pur pole. 
This report quite damped his pleating expectations; but he was in hopes, that, through 
the Doctor's interpoſition, he might have that agreeable emptoy (c).“ Here the mat- 
ter ſeems to have reſted, 

Dr. Ducarel had ſome view to forming a ſeries of Engliſh medals, which, by admit- 
ting ſuch as have been ſtruck abroad relative to the hiſtory of this kingdom, he thought 
could be carried beyond the Conqueſt, provided the medals proved genuine. But 
when he engaged Francis Perry to engrave a ſeries, of which the late Mr. Hollis gave 
the outline, he began no earlier than Heary VIII. and cloſed it with James I. in 10 


[IE] And ſeveral of its Members.) Lord Wil- 


joughby of Parhim, preſident, Browne Willis, Dr. 
Stukeley, Mr. Wite, Dr. Chauncey, Dr. Gitford,: 


Profe lor Ward, Mr. Richard Frank, Mr. Brander, 
and Rithop Pocucke, Ot this work Mr, Gough has 


the Doctor's own copy, with MS obſervations by 


Mr. Hocker, Mr, Ward, and Mr. Loveday. To it is 
Rome a copy of the D ctor's letter of thanks to Mr, 
oveday, in the followi g terins : | 
DEAN SIR, Doctors Commons, May 8, 1761. 
©] rece ved a few dais ag? a parcel direct-d to me, 
on the back ot which was wruten “ Mr. Hocker's 
papers, with Mr. Loveday's, relating to Dr, Duca- 
rel's Aquitaine coins,” ſigned by the late learned 
Dr. Ward, with whoſe hand I am well acquainted. 
As I hear with great pleaſure that all Dr. Ward's 
papers are fallen into your hands, I know not whom 
to return my thanks to tor that piece of politeneſs 
ut yourſelf, and | am, Sir, greatly obliged ro you 
for thoſe papers. They contain ſome miſtakes and 
ſeveral faults, which 1 ſhall be ready to correct 
whenever Lam able to diſcover coins enough to add 
another leiter to the one already publiſhed. Hitherto 
I have met with only one Anglo-Gallic coin fince 
that book was publiſhed; but having lately heard 
that Mr. Snelling, a dealer in Engliſh Coins 
and medals, intends thorily to publiſh a plate of 
© twenty-live coins of the black money, which the 
late Mi. Joſeph Ames, ſecretary to the Society of 
© Aniquaries, has, at different times, cauſed io be 
« engraved, I called upon his ſon, and told hun that 
* I would endeavour to explain them; and that, if 
© there was room in the plate, I might add my un- 
* publiſhed coins thereto, This will be done very 
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© ſoon.) From this we may probably date his corre- 
ſpondence with Mr. Loveday. 

[F] From a painting by A. Soldi.] In this ſtate of 
the plate he is called * ANDREW COLTEE DU- 
© CAREL, LL. D. COMMISSARY OF SF. KA- 
„ THARINE'S, ADVOCATE IN DOCTORS 
«© COMMONS, AND F. S. A. 1756;” and there 
is no date alter the painter's nume. 

[G] This ig now in the Briti/h Mujeum.] The late 
Mr. I utet had another, purchaſed at his fale by Sa- 
muel Tyſſen, Eiq; F. A. S.; and the late Sir Charles 
Frederick, bart. had a third, now in the hands of Mr. 
Gough, 

25 ] And that of his two numiſmatic friends before- 
mentioned.) A copy with a few MS. notes bougar at 
the iale of Sir Charles's library, 1786, is in that of 
the Suciety of 3 : 

[7] Sir Charles had defired Mr. North.) The Rev. 
George North, M. A. F. 8. A. was vicar of Codicote, 
Herts, where he died June 27, 1772. See more of 
him in Nichols's Anecdotes of Mr, Bowyer, p. 113. 

IXI Mr. North's own piece on Henry the Third's coins.] 
What became of this piece is not now known, Two 
plates of coins for it were bought by Mr. Gough at 
the ſaſe of Dr. Lort's curioſities, 1791. 

[ L] Ti the unfortunate affair of Wormley happened.] 
W hat this alludes to we have not yet found; but ſhall 
probably be able to explain under the article ot Mr. 
North. Q. Whether any promile of that re&ory had 
been made to Mr. North, or to Mr. Frederick tor 
him, by any of the Hume family, who are patrons of 
the living as well as lords of the manor, aud were 
related to Mr. Frederick? 
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( Wiſtory of 
Lambeth, p. 133. 


(e) Ms Letter 
to Dr. Ducarel. 
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lates, Three ſupplemental ones were afterwards publiſhed of the ſame period. Mf. 
ollis intended it ſhould be more extenſive, by taking in the Roman medals : he, 
however, aſſiſted Perry in his own way. It was taken up by Mr. Snelling, who did not 
publiſh it in Mr. Hollis's life-time (d).— Mr. Snelling's being a poſthumous publication, 
there is no letter-preſs to accompany his 33 plates, which reach from the Conqueſt to 
1742. It will be eafily ſeen that the medals of the firſt five kings are by Daſher [M]. 
| Another work which the Doctor patronized was the“ Series of antient Windows,” 
i X engraved by Francis Perry [N., from the rude ſketches of Aubrey in his MS. collec- 
: tions, from a tranſcript made by Mr. Ames of an abſtract of Aubrey's four volumes of 
Collections, taken by Mr. Hutchins for his private uſe, from the larger work in the 
hands of Mr. Awnſham Churchill, of Henbury. | 
In x760 he printed, for private uſe, in 4to, an account of his friend Browne Willis, 
read at the Society of Antiquaries that year. Of this Mr. Loveday, in a letter to him, 
remarks, ** It is really to be wiſhed that every eminent member of the Antiquarian 
Society were on his deceaſe as well accounted for.” This and ſome few more may 
ſerve in lieu of the flattering elogies drawn up for the deceaſed members of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belles Lettres, printed at the expence of the reſpective bodies. 
A thick quarto volume of Dr. Willis's letters to Dr. Ducarel is in the hands of 
Mr. Gough. | 
A queſtion being ſtarted by the hon. Daines Barrington, concerning trees indigenous 
to Great Britain, in the“ Philoſophical Tranſactions (e),“ and the cheſnut, elm, lime 
and ſycamore, box, abele, and yew, accounted non-indigenous ; the Doctor undertook 
he defence of the firſt of theſe trees, and to prove it a native here; in which he was 
ſupported by his antiquarian friends, Thorpe [O] and Haſted, who, as Kemiſhmen, ſeem 
to have thought themſelves more particularly intereſted in the diſpute. His and their 
letters on the ſubject were printed in the“ Philoſophical Tranſactions (F)“; and Mr. 
Barrington, in the next article, gave up the controverſy, If this defence was ſoftened 
| in the printing below what it was in its original ſtate, we muſt extenuate the cham- 
pion's ſeverity by the goodneſs of his cauſe [P. He received great congratulations 
on his victory. The Doctor's account of the early cultivation of botany in Eng- 
land Qs, and more particularly of John Tradeſcant, a great promoter of that 
ſcience, and of his monument and garden at Lambeth, appeared originally in the 
« Philoſophical Tranſactions ( g) ;” whence it is copied, in the“ Hiſtory of Lambeth,” 
with ſeveral improvements, communicated by the Doctor to Mr. Nichols. Dr. Du- 
carel's letter to Gerard Meerman, grand penſioner at the Hague, on the diſpute con- 


() Vol. LIX. 
P+ 5 


YVol LXI. 
art, I7-—19. 


( VoL.LXIII. 
p. 79+ 


LMI The firſt five kings by Daſſier.) Of the ſame 
kind is probably that of judge Gaſcoigue mentioned 
by Oldye, in the Britiſh Librarian, p 267, who re- 
ferred the Doctor to an impreſſion of it in a folio pe- 
digree of the Wentworth family, in the poſſeſſion of 
the late Marquis of Rockingham. 

The Medallic Hiſtory of Kngland to the Revolution 
in plates, collected by Mr. Pinkerton, and printed for 
Edwards 1790, is the firſt complete ſeries, It im- 
proves on Mr. Snelling's plan, by ſupplying his defi- 
ciency, and piving a deſcription with the plates ; more 
than one third of which now appear for the firſt tine, 
containing ſome of the moſt rare and curious medals. 
« If we except the medals of the Popes, this collec- 
tion may boaſt of beiug the firſt genuine and complete 
one of its kind. Notwithſtanding the eminence of 
France in books of ſcience muſt be acknowledged, that 


country has as yet only the fabulous and imaginary - 


works of Du Bie and Typotius, and a few detached 
plates by Le Clerc. Germany, Spain, and the other 
countries of Europe have no collection of this kind, 
though all muſt allow that its importance to the hillory 
and arts of a country ought to render it a natioual ob- 


[N] Engraved by Francis Perry.) The Doctor 


was a great pa ron to F. Perry, whole abilities were 


not ſo highly deſerving of his patronage. He em- 
ployed him on the Aquitaine coins (though, by a let- 
ter of George Vertue, 1755, that abler artiſt ſeems 
to have been applied to for them), encouraged him in 
ſome Kentiſh views, and recommended him to Dr. 
Burton, of York, tor whom he engraved the plan of 
Fountaine's abbey ; and another drawing was coming 
for him, though, ſays Dr. Burton, „ his performance 
* was not much approved of by conngiſſeurs in this 
„part of the world,” The windows were a poſthu- 
mous work, publiſhed by Perry's adminiſtrator, one 
Stevens, a hatter, at Iſlingtan; the ſame perhaps 
who is diſtinguiſhed in the will of the celebrated au- 
thor of the Night Thoughts,” under the title of my 
friend Henry Stevens, a batter, at the Temple Gate.” 

O Supported by his antiquarian friends, Thorpe and 
Haſted.) Of John Thorpe, Eſq. of Bexley, M. A. 
F S. A (who died io Auguſt 1792, whillt this ar- 
ticle was preparing for the preſs), and of his father Dr. 
Thorpe, ſome account will be given in their proper 


order of alphabet (1). (1) Gent. Mag. 


[PI By the goodneſs,of his cauſe.) Mr. Barrington's vol. LXII. 
obſervation on the regular plantation of cheſnut-trees P. 704» 


ject every where, The medallic Hiſtory of the United 
Provinces begins at ſo late a period, that it hardly 


deſerves to form an exception. The publiſhers beg 
leave to acknowledye, with gratitude, the liberality of 
that emineat medalleſt, Dr. Combe, in favour of this 


work. To his capital collection of prints and draw- 


ings of Engliſh inedals they are entirely indebted for 
many of the curious articles here publiſhed ; to him 
they alſo owe ſeveral explanations in the deſcription.” 
Fietace. - Daſſier's medals, from the Conqueror to 
Henry VIII. incluſive, are admitted, we think, im- 
properly, notwithſtanding the obſervation that there 
* are no contemporary medals of Engliſh ſovereigus 


till the reign of Henry VIII. Even in the Papal 


ſeries, the earlieſt and beſt in Europe, there are no 
contemporary medals till Paul II. 1464: 1 hoſe from 
Martin V. 1417, were only executed in 1655.“ 


at Newington, in Kent, was ſhewn by Mr. Thorpe, in 
a letter to Dr. Maty for the Royal Society, but never 
printed, to be a miſtake for ſome modern plantations 
within memory for hop-poles. 

[2] Account of the early cultivation of botany] Dr. 
Futhe: gill, in a leiter to the Doctor, expreſſes his 
hope that his learned friend will do that for the 
lovers of plants, which they are unable to do for 
** theinfelves—make them acquainted with the hiſtory 
** of their predeceſſors in this country,” This has 
been ably done for the environs of Leiceſter by Dr. 


Pulteney, in the © Philoſophical Tranſactions (2);” and (2% XIX. 


ſince, by the ſame gentleman, with great improve- P 


ments, in Mr, Nichols's (as yet unpubliſhed) Hiſtory 
of that County, 
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cerning Corſellis, as the firſt printer in England [R], read at the Society of Antiquaxies; 
1760, and tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Muſgrave, with Mr. Meerman's anſwer, were 
publiſbed in the ſecond volume of Meerman's ** Origines Ty pographicæ, 1765,” ard; 
with a ſecond letter from Mr. Meerman, were given to the publick'by Mr. Nichols in on 

a Supplement to his learned partner's “ Two Effays on the Origin of Printing, 1776.“ 

Upon printing the new edition of biſhop Gibſon's “ Codex,” at the Clarendon preſs, 

1761, the Doctor collated the MS collections of precedents annexed to it with the ori- 

ginals at Lambeth, and elſewhere; in return for which, at his own defire, the dele- 

gates of the preſs preſented him with two copies of the new edition handſomely bound. 

From the time of Dr. Ducarel's appointment to be keeper of the library at Lambeth, 

his purſuits took a different turn—to the eccleſiaſtical antiquities of this kingdom, \ 

and more particularly to thoſe of the province of Canterbury, for which he was ſo 

well ſupplied with materials from that library. In 1761 he circulated printed propoſals 

for publiſhing a general repertory of the endowments of vicarages, for the ſervice both 

of vicars and their pariſhioners, as nothing conduces ſo much to aſcertain their mutual 

rights as antient original endowments. Theſe are to be found in the regiſtries of the 

biſhop or dean and chapter of the dioceſe, or in the chartularies and regiſter books of 

religious houſes. Many of the former are loſt, and the latter diſperſed into various 

hands. He had proceeded fo far as to ſet down, in alphabetical order, the name and 

Gate of every endowment in the regiſters of the ſee of Canterbury; and all ſuch as he 

could diſcover in the public libraries, or in printed books. He therefore next ſolicited 

the like communications from the other dioceſans, or from poſſeſſors of antient re- 

cords z and ſubjoined a ſpecimen of his method, and a liſt of the endowments already 

diſcovered. In this enquiry he was aſſiſted by all the regiſters, &c. at Lambeth, and in 

the archives of the dean and chapter of Canterbury; ſome from the regiſtry of Wells by 

means of biſhop Willes, from notes taken by archbiſhop Secker when biſhop of Briſtol ; 

from the late dean Ball, Mr. Clarke the reſidentiary, and Dr. (now Sir William) Burrell, 

for Chicheſter. All the regiſters of Coventry and Lichfield to the time of Henry VIII. 

which alſo help much as to Cheſter dioceſe, were ſent to Lambeth by biſhop Cornwallis, 

at the deſire of archbiſhop Secker, and examined by the Doctor. The few regiſters of 

St. David's were brought to London by biſhop Squire, and examined by the Doctor 

There are no old regiſters extant of the other three Welſh dioceſes. For Ely, the prin- 

cipal affiſtance, came from Mr. Cole, Dr. Milles dean of Exeter, and biſhop Lyttelton, 

procuzed him almoſt every thing for that dioceſe. Glouceſter he had principally from : 
Atkins and the Worceſter regiſter. For Heretord, great aſſiſtance from Mr. Clark, 
regiſtrar there. The regiſter-book of Remigius, which had been lent to archbiſhop 
Wake when biſhop of Lincoln, and by his executors ſent to Chriſt-church, Oxford, 
having been reſtored to biſhop Green, partly by the Doctor's means, was lent to him, 
with that of Hugh Wells, and they were of great ſervice to him, He had London 
from Newcourt, and ſome papers communicated by Dr. Burrell. Biſhop Young ſent 
for, and lent him, the two volumes of biſhop Tanner's Collections for the Norwich re- 
giſtry. Oxford was furniſhed from biſhop Secker's notes left to his ſucceſſors in that 
tce. He had good aſſiſtance for Rocheſter from the late archdeacon Denne, and Mr. 
Thorpe's Regiltrum Roffenſe. For Saliſbury he had ſome notes from the late regiſtrar 
Froome. Bithop i homas ſent for all the old regiſters of Wincheſter to Chelſea, and 
lent them one by one. Mr. regiſtrar Clarke gave great aſſiſtance for Worceſter. York 
was collected moſtly from the MS notes of the late Dr. Burton. Carliſle from biſhop 
Lyttelton. Cheſter, from the Lichfield, regiſters. For Durham he had not the leaſt 
aſſiſtance from any perſon, except from his own accidental collections (). It is in 
contemplation to print an account of all theſe ſeveral regiſters, in a volume of his Epiſ- 
tolary Correſpondence with ſome of the firſt characters in literature, which is purpoſed 
to be accompanied with ſeveral valuable antiquarian tracts collected by Dr. Ducarel (i). 
The propolal tor publithing the General Repertory of Endowments of Vicarages, 


(>) From a MS 
paper ſigned by 
lym June 22, 
1780. 

(i) Hiſtory of 
Lambeth, p.137. 


LR] 4s the firſt printer in England.] I have very think that Atkins told truth. I am confident that 


lately conſidered ihis affair about early printing. 
There is not the leaſt hint of it in Bourgchier's re- 
* giſters. It is a piece of roguery in Aikius to ſay fo, 
* His book was printed in 1664 ; and all the tegiſter- 
* books of the ſee ot Canterbury, and other books 
© and MSS. in the Lambeth library, were removed 
from thence, and carried to Cambridge, ſoon after 
* archbiſhop Laud's death, and were not brought 
back to Lambeth-houſe till after the Revolution. 
| Dr. Ducarel, MS. 
Mr. Wiſe was of a contrary opinion. In his letters 
to the Doctor, Jan. 22, and Maich 5, 1757, he ſays, 
I am convinced, almoſt to demonuitration, that the 
* ſtory is true, only I want a copy of the regiſter. 
* Whether it is to be found in the repiiter, or elſe- 
where, I know not ; but 1 have good grounds to 


Vol. V. 


ſach a thing was once in being,” | 

The arguments on both ſides may be ſeen in © Two 
© Eſſays on the Origin of Printinv, with the Appendix 
© and Supplement, by B wer and Nichols, 1774,” 
* 8vo. Mr. Bowyer, whole learning and parucular 
© knowledge in his proſeſſion ſeem to qualify him for 
© being at leaſt as good a judge of this diſpute as any 
© man that ever lived, was of opinion that the Oxſord 
« preſs was prior to Caxton, and thought that thoſe who 
© have called Mr, Caxton the firſt printer in hngland 
© meant that he was the firſt who, practiſed the art 
* with fu/ile types, and conſequently brought it to 
* pertection, which is not inconſiſtent with Cortellis 
having printed earlier at Oxtord with ſeparate types 
cut in wood, which was the only method he had 
* learnt at Haeriem,* Herbert's Ames, p. 1391. 
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originally circulated, with a ſpecimen annexed, in a ſingle ſheet, 4to, dated Dec. 3. 
1761, was prefixed (with a new date, Dec. 23, 1762) to © A Repertory of the 
* Endowments of Vicarages in the Dioceſe of Canterbury, 1763,” 4to, printed for the 
benefit of the charity-ſchool at Canterbury; of which Mr. Gough has the Doctor's copy, 
with conſiderable additions in MS. by him, which were all incorporated into a ſecond 
edition [S] in 8vo, 1782 ; to which were added, Endowments of Vicarages in the dioceſe 
of Rocheſter. In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Cole, of Milton, 1757 (0, he ſays, “ hope, 
« within this year, to have about twelve dioceſes ready for the preis;” and in another, 
to the Rev. Dr. Cox 'Macro, 1763, he tells him he had eleven other dioceſes then ready. 
In 1768 he appears to have entertained thoughts of pving to preſs with theſe collections. 
He had a copy of the! Notitia Parochialis,” formerly belonging to the Earl of Oxford [T.], 
which he bought at T. Oſborne's, and preſented to Lambeth library; a particu— 
lar and very I. account of the value of a great number of {mall livings and 
others in England, moſtly figned by the Rectors and Vicars 1705 as an anſwer to ſome 
printed queries tacked by order of Mr. Harley, afterwards Lord Treaſurer Oxford, at 
the bottom of a brief ſent that year for the repairs of the Church of All Saints in 
Oxford; fix oblong volumes, and a ſeventh volume of index to the reſt, They 
contain a collection of private papers, and can only be confidered as deſigned for 
uſeful and certain information (and not as legal evidence) of the ſtate of ſmall 
pariſhes at that time, and many of them ſigned by the then incumbents, He drew 
up, 1763, an account of the MSS. in the Norfolk library belonging to the Royal 
Society, amounting to 553, including 45 then firſt catalogued. On this occaſion he 
was of a committee with Lord Charles Gavendiſh and the late Dr. Birch. In the ſame 
year he was appointed by the Lords Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, at the head of 
whom Mr. Grenville then was [UI], in conjunction with Sir Joſeph Ayloffe, Bart. 
and Mr. Aſtle, to digeſt and methodize the records of the State Paper Office at Whitehall; 
and afterwards thoſe in the Augmentation- office J. A calendar of the records of the 
latter, in two volumes, folio, was purchaſed at his ſale by Mr. Cook, for the Bodleian 
library. In 1766, he communicated to the Society of Antiquaries a paper on Bezants; 
which Biſhop Lyttelton, in a letter to him, ſtyled “ curious and elaborate.” He was one of 
the committee for. extracting papers from the minutes of the Society for preſs, 1762 [X}. 

The ſhare he took in the Rowleian diſcovery and controverſy, 1771 and 1772, may 
be ſeen in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LVI. pp. 361, 362. 461—464. 544— 547. 
580. $59 ; where are printed, his correſpondence with Mr. Chapman, Rector of Weſton 


near Bath, Biſhop Percy, Mr. Barrett, the Hiſtorian of Briſtol, whoſe credulity and 


ſimplicity in theſe matters was notorious, and Mr. Whitaker. The Doctor entertained 
great doubts on the originality of the Poems, &c. aſcribed to Rowley. In 1776 
was printed, for private uſe, * A Liſt of various Editions of the Bible and 
parts thereof, in Engliſh, from the year 1526 to 1776,” in a fingle ſheet, 8 vo; and 
an improved edition, 1778, at the expence of Archbiſhop Cornwallis. This little tract 
owed its rife to a liſt of Engliſh Bibles copied from one compiled by Mr. Ames, from 
1326 to 1957, preſented by Dr. Gifford to the Lambeth library, It was completed by 
Pr. Ducarel from his own obſervations, and the later diſcoveries of his learned friends, 
Dr. Percy Biſhop of Dromore, and Mr. Tutet, Mr. Nichols alſo, and Mr. Herbert, 
editor of the new edition of Ames's © Typographical Antiquities,” contributed not a few 
articles from their own collections. The account of Dr. Stukeley and his writings pre- 
fixed to the ſecond volume of his Itinerary publiſhed 1776, was drawn up by Dr. Ducare!, 
who alſo prepared an epitaph for him, which will be given in the future publication above 
mentioned; | | g 

The Doctor gave a MS abſtract of the large hiſtory of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Bec in Normandy, drawn up by Dom John Bourget, monk of that houſe, and F. A. S. 
of London, to Mr. Nichols, who printed it in 1779, 8vo, with an Appendix of origi- 
nal deeds [7]; and who likewiſe printed, in the ſame year, in two volumes, 8vo. 
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[S) Incorporated into @ ſecond edition.] Of the 
ſecond edition, of which no more than 250 copies 
were printed, 100 were given by Dr. Ducarel to a 
charitable inſtitution at Canterbury, for the relief of 
the widows of clergy. 

[T] Formerly belonging to the Earl of Oxford] 
Account of a MS. in the Lambeth library, iomuled, 
„ Notuia Parochialis,” from a collection of papers, 
in ſix volumes, preſerved in the MS. library of the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Vol. VI. marked 965. 
No 1459. —* Dr. Dacarel, the Archbiſhop's librarian 
* at Lambeth, thinks it neceſlary to acquaint Mr. 
* Coterel, that the collection, from which this extract 
„is taken, was made by Mr. Harley, afterwards 
© Lord Oxford, in the year 1705, who cauſed the 
above advertiſement to be printed at the bottom of 
© a briet iſſued for the rebuilding of the Church of 
* All Saints in Oxford, dated 28th of February, 


* 4 Anne; and anſwers to the queries therein con- 
© tained were returned by 1606 of the clergy. Lam- 
* beth, June 23, 1778. 

[U] At the head of whom Mr. Grenville then wwas.} 
On this occaſion-the late Mr. Weſt wrote thus to him: 
© lam glad to ſee Mr. Grenville in this reſpect fol- 


* lowing the example of one of his able predeceſſors, 
the Earl of Oxford. 


* Eſt aliquod prodire tenus fi non datur ultra.” 
[1] Thoſe in the Augmentation-office.) Their report 


on this occaſion will accompany Dr. Ducarel's account 


of the Regiſters mentioned above as intended for 
publication. | 


[XJ 1762 J The firſt volume of Archzologia ap- 


peared in 1770, and a regular ſeries of nine moie 
to the preſent year 1792. 


[XY] Appendix of original deeds.) Dom 3 
8 Stter 


DV £421 


e Some Account of the Alien Priories, and of ſuch Lands as they are known to have 
te poſſeſſed in England and Wales,” collected by John Warburton, Eſq. Somerſet Herald, 
and Dr. Ducarel (who did not, however, at the time, permit his name to be mentioned) 
and confiderably augmented by Mr. Gough and ſome other learned friends of the 
publiſher ; to which was prefixed, a general deſcription of the ſeven Norman cathedrals, 
with very neat prints of them. Of this work a good analyſis, with a deſcription of the 
plates, and ſome valuable notes, was given by a learned correſpondent of Mr. Urban (J). 


Jetter to him, when he ſent him that hiſtory, is here 
ſubjoined ; 


* From the Abbey of Bec, 20 Auguſt, 1764. 
« SIR, 


The greateſt glory of a nation is certainly that of 
producing men of ſuch generous principles as to 
x facrifice their labours to che cultivation of the 
© ſciences and arts. The Engliſh nation, 87, ſurpaſſes 
© all others in this particular; and we may affert, 
with great truth, that it is, like Rome and Athens, 
as celebrated tor its learning as it is for its power avd 
riches, Who can juſtly number the great geniuſes 
who excite the at ention of aſtoniſhed Europe by the 
luſtre of their merit and the ſolidity of their erudi- 
tion ; by their penetration into the moſt abſtruſe 
ſecrets of nature; and by their wonder ful art of diſ- 
covering and tranſmitting to future ages the ſupeib 
monuments of venerable antiquity ? 
© This, Sir, is the teſtimony which all Europe 
renders to your nation; and the unanimity of voices 
on this particular was the ſubject ot my moſt ſerious 
reflection when a happy occaſion procured me the 
honour of your brother“ acquaintance, To ſee him 
a ſecond time after having teen him once, was the 
firſt ſeutiment which immediately ſtruck me, and 
which ſince has continually increaſed ; and. | will 
take the liberty to aſſure you, that this ſentimeat 
muſt equally ſtrike all who are ſenſible of true 
merit, Be not then ſurpriſed, Sir, that I exerted 
my utmoſt application to cultivate with advantage a 
friendſhip with a man of ſo much merit, and to 
avail myſelf of the ſhort time he ſtayed in this city. 
© In the courſe of his learned converſations, I diſ- 
covered, with ſecret tatisfaction, that the great re- 

utation your nation enjoys in the republic of letters 
increaſes in proportion as we approach it, and can 
judge from its true originals, And ſuch was my 
9 in this reſpect, that, abſent from him, I 

ardly knew mankind, and I reckoned every moment 
loſt, Undoubredly, Sir, the corre pondence of 
taſte and humour, and our congenial way of thinking 
and judging of many things, did not a little con- 
tiibute to eſtabliſh that harmony of ſentiment which 
united us ſo ſtrictly together; but his perſonal merit, 
the amiableneſs ot his character, and the excellent 
qualities of his mind and heart, were the ſtrongeſt 
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delighted to hear him ſpeak of the laws, the man- 
ners, and the cuſtoms, of the different nations where 
he had travelled; his remarks on the characters 
which diſtinguiſh them from their neighbours 3 
more eſpecially of the ſciences which they cultivate ; 
of their foundations; and of their antient and 
ſuperb monuments. 

* He dweit longer on thoſe of Great-Britain, as 
the kingdom which exhibits the greateſt number of 
objects intereſting to a lover ol letters and of noble 
antiquity, He enumerated thoſe magnificent monu- 
ments and foundations which immortalize a nation, 
as univerſities, academies, ſocieties, &c. He did 
not forget the Society of Antiquaries of London; 
and it was on this occaſion I learnt, Sir, that it has 
the happineſs to eſteem you as one of its moſt 
valuable members ; that you are intimately verſed 
in the ſtudy of antiquities, and that your reſearches 
have more particularly for their object all that the 
province of Normandy can furniſh on tbat point 
worthy the attention of the learned, and deſerving to 
be tranſmitted to poſterity. | 

* He impoſed on me the taſk of giving him a ſhort 
account of all I could diſcover curious or remarkable 
in the Abbey of Bec; no doubt, Sir, with a view 
to ſecond the happy diſpoſition you poſſeſs to en: 
rich the republic of letters with your learned and 
* uſeful reſearches. I yielded to his requeſt with 
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great pleaſure, as it enabled me to ſatisfy my deſire 
* to oblige him or his friends, and to apply myſelf to 
a ſtudy for which I have for a long time had a 
* ſtrong inclination. 

* I ſhould long ſince have purſued this ſtudy, if the 
ſuperior generals of the order of St. Benedict, of 
which I am a member, had not taken from me m 
liberty, by giving me different offices, both ſoiritual 
and temporal, which they obliged me to hold. 

* [ was firſt appointed prior to the Abbey of St. 
Martin de Seez, and continued fix years in that 
office; from thence tranſlated to the Abbey of St, 
Stephen at Caen, founded by Duke William, where, 
as ſub-prior, I managed the temporalities durin 
the two firſt years, and the ſpiritualities the third 
year. The three years ended, I refigned, according 
to cuſtom, the place tv another, to paſs in order to 
the Royal Abbey of Bec, where I now actually reſide.” 
Dr. Bee enables vs to take up this worthy 
Benedictine's hiſtory a little earlier. He was born 
at the village of Beaumais near ̃ alaiſe, in the dioceſe of 
Seez, in 1724; and educated at the grammar-ſchoal 
at Caen, whence he was removed to that unive ſity, 
and purſued his ſtudies with great diligence and ſuc- 
ceſs till 745, when ne became Benedi Ride mook of the 
Abbey of St. Maitin de Seez, then er regle, that is, 
under the direction of a conventual A bot (3). We 
proceed with the letter, 

This Abbey, ſituated in Toirnois, in the dioceſe 
of Roan, and nine leagues trom that city, was 
founded by Ueliouin, fon of Anſgot, a Dane. It 
may be conſidered as one of the moſt celebrated of 
the kingdom, as much tor its ipiritual as temporal 
privileges, immunities, &c. and which it obtained, 
ſoon after its foundation, from he Kings of France 
and England, from Princrs, Dukes, Carls, Biſhops, 
Chapiers, particular Barons, &c. as bu the famous 
ſchool, which Lanfranc, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, eſtabliſhed there, which produced men, 
'ome of whom ſerved the Church, and others the 
ſtate, with honour and diſtinction. 

© It is no leſs remarkable for its fortifications than 
for the ſieges it ſuſtained againit the forces of the 
Kings of England. 

A little before the death of its founder, the num- 
ber of monks who had ſubmitted to its juriſdiction 
was already ſo great, that ſome modern writers have 
not hefitated iv apply to this derout . perſon this 
paſſage of the royal prophet, * Ab ubertate domiis 
tuz inebrialli faciem terrz, et a torrente ſapientie 
eorum repleſti orbem terrarum.” All theſe recluſes 
were employed either in the ſtudy of the Sacred 
Writings, the ſinging of Pſalms, or in manual exer- 
ciſes. To them, but more eſpecially to the Monks 
of the Abbey of Jumieges, is owing the draining 
of the fens of Upper Normandy, and the cultivation 
of the lands, till then neglected. But ſuch is the 
nature of all human eftabliſhments, that thoſe, which 
appear the moſt ſolid and the moſt reſpectable to 
the eyes of mankind; are liable to the injuries of 
time: if unexpected revolutions do not totally over- 
turn them, at lealt they ſhake their very foundations, 
and occaſion them to undergo ſuch conſiderable 
changes, that they ate hardly to be known again. 
The Abbey of Bec experienced this in a remarkable 
manner, | 

* Some few centuries were ſcarcely elapſed, before 
the monks, countenanced by the evil examples of 
the idleneſs, luxury, and licentiouſneſs, of their 
Abbots, loſt ſight of all the ſanctity of their tation, 
degenerated from the virtues of their predeceſſors, 
and inſenſibly fell into a total oblivion of their 
obligation. Without doubt it was to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of theſe enormities, and to hinder the bad 
uſes which perhaps the Abbots made of their great 
revenues, that the King took away two-thirds, 
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(!) Gent. Mag. 
vol. LVI. p. 749. 


(3) Memoirs 

prefix-d to the 
« Hiſtory of the 
Abbey of Bec“. 
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The very uſeful and excellent Collection of Royal ard Noble Wills, from the 
Conqueror to Henry VII. printed by Mr. Nichols in 1780, was given to the world 
in conſequence of the ſuggeſtions of Dr. Ducarel; from whoſe ſtores the far greater 
part of the materials was purchaſed by the printer at a very conſiderable price. 


which he diſpoſed of in favour of ſome ſecular _ 
ecclefiaſtics of high birth and ſmall fortune. 

* Nevertheleſs, as the relaxation of monaſtic diſ- 
cipline increaſed, it became neceſſary to put a ſtop 
to the torrent of licentiouſneſs. To this effect, 
they ſubſtituted monks of the ſame order reformed, 
known by the name of Benedictines of the congre- 
gation of St. Maur. This congregation, compoſed 


is governed by a general ſuperior, aſſiſted by tuo 
aſſiſtant ſuperiors, all appointed by a general chap- 
ter, which prolongs or diſmiſſes them every three 
years. They reckon in the ſingle province of Nor- 
mandy thiriy-two of theſe Abbeys richly endowed, 
The income of this of Bec, one of the richeſt of 
the order, is about two hundred thouſand livres, 
two thirds whereof belong to the Abbots, and the 
remaining part maintains between foriy and fifty 
Monks, which is our number at preſent. 
* I am actually at work on the Hiſtory of this 
Abbey. There is not, Sir, any manuſcript, titles, 
cbarters, &c. which have not paſſed under my hands, 
that 1 may not advance any fact which I cannot 
po: expect this work will be badly received 
y the falſe devotees and the ignorant ſuperſtitious, 
who will not find therein one word mentioned of 
the pious extravagances of certain melancholy brains, 
who preached to the people the fruit of a diſtempered 
imagination, and made them go down by favour of 
the barbarity of the times and of ſuperſtition, which 
it was their intereſt to ſupport as men inſpired and 
gifted with ſupernatural powers; but I declare it is 
not for ſuch I write, You will receive-by the next 
opportunity a ſhort abridgement of it, my time not 
having permitted me to prove numbers of facts that 
I intended to add, I ſhall likewiſe ſend you the 
plan of the antient building of this monaſtery, and 
of that of Jumicges; the firſt was entirely rebuilt 
within theſe twenty years, and is eſteemed one of 
the fineſt monaſteries in France. 
« I ſhall, in the courſe of my work, mention the 
antiquities of other moſt remarkable Abbeys in 
Normandy, as that of St. Peter of Jumieg's, 
founded in the year 655; St. Stephen and Trinity 
of Caen, both founded about ihe middle ot the 
eleventh century; the firt by Duke William the 
Conqueror, the latter by Queen Mathilda his wife. 
Bur 1 ſhould exceed the bounds of a letter ; perhaps 
I have already too much intruded on your patience; 
I beg the favour however to be ftill heard in the 
following article; it intereſts me greatly. 
The high charaQer your Society of Antiquaries 
of London bears in the learned world flattered me, 
Sir, wich an earneſt deſire to participate with ſuch 
reſpectable members the glory they have already 
gained, and ſtill daily acquire. But, for that, it 
was neceſſary to have a known perſonal merit, of 
which I can preſume but to a ſmall ſhare; Patrons 
of dignity, and I know pot any 6ne in England 
capable of protecting me. Theſe diſficulties have, 
as it were, ſtifled my deſire, and even prevented my 
mentioning it to you. There certainly is no obſtacle 
too great, nor, Which is more, unſurmountable b 
any one who aſpires to the glorious title of Fellow 
of ſo illuſirieus a Society as yours is. As ſor my 
rank, my monaſtic vow, and the different manner of 
our honouring the Deity, and rendering him our 
due worſhip ; I do not imagine, Sir, they could be 
any hindrance to my . if I had the happi- 
ne's to poſieſs the neceſſary talents required to fill 
my place with ſome degree of honour and dignity, 
t only belongs to the ignerant vulgar, and to the 
ſuperſtitious fanatick, to live and die under the yoke 
of opinion and prejudice, The country of men of 
letters knows no other bounds than the limits of the 
literary and eulightened world, Wherever they 
meet, they are countrymen, becauſe they every 
where concur in common to. the diſcovery of truth, 
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of near two hundred Abbeys or different revenues, 
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Of 
q My vneaſineſs therefore, on this head, perhap*, has 


as little foundation as it is injurious to men who are 
© the living ornaments of their age, and who will be 
the. admiration of future ages. A little genius, few 
* talents, and a narrow capacity, are the true motives 
* of my fearsz and they are, Sir, but too juſtly 
founded, unleſs your learned and reſpectable Society 
© judges of me with great indul;ence. Your brother 
* encourages my hope, by promiſing to honour me 
© with his recommendation to you, and to his other 
friends; without which I never ſhould have pre- 
* ſumed to offer myſelf as Fellow of the Royal gociety 
of Antiquaries of London, and yet leſs to trouble 
© you on Tor ſubject. But, whether the Society judges 
me worthy of ſo diſtinguiſhed an honour, or whe- 
* ther they ſhall think fit to, refuſe my application 
and molt ref{|eCttul defire, you ſhall not find me leſs 
© ready to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to ſerve you; 
© having not any thing more deſirable at heart than 
© to demonitrate to you, by my actions, my perfect 
attachment, and the great reſpect with which I 
© have the honour to be, Sir, your very humble and 
very obedient ſervant, 

Dom Joux Bovrcer. 
P. S. I will ſend to your brother, ſome time next 
week, the Abridgement above mentioned ; and will 
add to it the Preſpectus of the Hiſtory of Normandy, 
on which we are now at work, that he may ſend 
them to you by a leſs expenſive way than that of 
the poſt. 


(4) Of this g 
tleman and 
lbours, ſce 
| Gent. Mag. 
To this letter the Doctor returned an anſwer in vol. LIV. p.7 
French, of which the following is a tranſlation: 
. Doctors Commons, Nov. 30, 1764. 
© I duly received the honour of your obliging letter 
of Auguſt 20, which gave me great plcaſure. I 
thought it neceſſary to execute the commiſſion con- 
tained in it: before I anſwered it. As ſoon, there« 
fore, as I had got it tranſlated into Engliſh, I com- 
municated it to the members of the Society of An- 
tiquaries (who are not maſters of the French lan- 
uage) previous to the meeting of the Society, 
Ne 7. Bulineſs of conſequence having pre- 
venied me from attending on the Society before the 
22d inſtant, I on that day read publicly the tranſ- 
lation of your letter, which was unanimoutly ap- 
roved by a very numerous meeting : after a ſhort 
introductory ſpeech by myſelf, I propoſed you as a 
member. Having preſented a recommendation in 
your favour, it was immediately read, and ſigned 
by the Preſident, Lord Willoughby of Parham, and 
the oldeſt and m«ſt reſpectable members, till the 
paper was quite filled with names. Thus, Sir, in 
five or lix weeks I hope to congratulate you on your 
being choſen an honorary member of this learned 
bod 2 . 
$ ; deſired, Sir, to inform you, that the labour 
which you have undertaken of the Hiſtory of the 
Abbies of Normandy is a work of the greateſt con- 
ſequence, as it will tell us a thouſand particulars 
equally intereſting to the Hiſtory of England and 
France, which could be only known by your 
means; and that you, Sir, are conſidered as a real 
. acquiſition to our Society, of whom there are very 
few French members, and not one Norman. 
Ihe compliments you are pleaſed to pay to my 
brother and myſelf are too great; and you have 
carried too far your panegyric on the Engliſh nation. 
There are learned men 1n all parts of the world. 
Normandy has furniſhed a prodigious number. It 
{o many continually iſſue from the wo univerſities 
of this kingdom, it muſt be owned it ariſes from 
the different plans of education adopted in them 
from that in the other unive fities of Europe. I may 
add, that here men dare to think ; and to think 
without conſtraint is one of the preateſt Weflings of 
this happy kingdom, The Eugfiſh have naturally 
a high citeem for he Normans ; and, it we air 
| | ; 


(n was ; 
General Rift 
of Norman 
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tleman and his 
labours, ſce 
Gent. Mag. 
Vol LIV. p.747. 


(n was a 
General Hiſtory 
of Normandy. 
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Of all the honours Dr. Ducarel enjoyed, none gave him greater ſatisfaction than the 
Commiſſariate of St. Katharine's [Z], a place to which he has done due honour in 
«© The Hiſtory of the Royal Hoſpital and Collegiate Church of St. Katharine, near the 
« Tower of London, from its Foundation, in the year 1273, to the Preſent Time, 1782,” 
4to, adorned with ſeventeen plates. Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, No. V.“ 
This hiſtory was originally compiled by the Doctor for the uſe of our preſent very 
amiable Queen, to whom a copy of it was preſented in MS. a ſhort time after her 
acceſſion to the patronage of this Collegiate Church, the only Ecclefiaſtical preferment 
in the gift of the Queen Conſort of England. On a thorungh repur of this curious old 
church in 1778, an empty vault was diſcovered in the chancel, of a fize that would hold 
two coffins, and no more. This ſpot the Doctor claimed in virtue of his office; and has 
often pointed out to the writer of this article, and to many others of his triends, as a 
reſting-place for his aſhes and thoſe of his lady; and the renains of both have been 


actually there depoſited. 


Two additional plates to the Hiſtory of St. Kathirine's, repre- 


ſenting the curious groteſque carvings under the old ſtalls there, were cngraved a little 
before his death, at his particular requeſt, and were 2 to the pub ick in 1790, with 


a ſhort Appendix to that Hiſtory in the © Bibliotheca 
„ Some Account of the Town, Church, 


opographica Britannica, No. LIE” 
and Archiepiſcopal Palace of Croydon, in 


« the County of Surrey, from its foundation to the Year 1783,” 4to, originally drawn 
up by him in 1754, at the requeſt of Archbiſhop Herring, was publiſhed in 1783, 4to. 


© the character of the two people cloſely; we may ſay, 
* without breach of truth, that the Engliſh are halt 
© Normans, avd the Normans half. Engliſh. From 
© this time, Sir, I ſhall conſidet a literary oorreſpon- 
© dence as eſtabliſhed berween us, if you think proper ; 
© and if, in be continuance of your work, I can ſend 
© you an; aſſiſtance, I ſhall do it with pleafure. 
M. de Brequigny (4) has been here five or fix 
© months, ſent by che Court of France, to diſcover, 
* in the Exchequer at Weſtminſter, ail the antient 
« deeds and Charters rela ing to Normandy, to com- 
© piie a hiſtory of that province. He has obtained 
© adwittance, and made has ſearch, but hitherto with 
cout finding any thing of great conſequence. He 
„ ſtill continues his tearches, TI have teen him once. 
© He tes me, that a B-nediftine monk, named Dom 
o 

8 

6 

5 

c 

4 


le Notre, i now writing the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory + 


of Norm andy (5). 
work, let me know his plan, and if his deſign be 
d fiecent trom yours. Favour me with an anſwer 
as ſoon as you can after the receipt of this. I have 
the honour to be with perfect eſteem,” &c. 


To this Dom Bourget returned an anſwer of thanks, 
Dec. 17, 1764+ 


In a ſecond letter, dated Jan. 25, 1765, the 
Doctor announced to his friend his election as an 
honorary member of the Society unanimouſly, at a 
very numerous meeting the roth inſtant, and de- 
firing him to acknowledge it in a letter of civility, 
which the good father did in an anſwer, dated 
March 8, 1765, containing remarks on Rouſſeau's 
Emile, and Voltaire on Toleration, and withal ex- 
prefling his ſurprize at not receiving an official letter 
(lettres d Aggregation) ; as, if it was neceſſary to 
pay any money for theſe kind of diſpatches, he was 
ready to make the purchaſe: but his friend aſſured 
him neither the forms were cuſtomary, nor any 
money expected; but, if he required a certificate of 
his election, he ſhould have it. 

This letter, and another of May 15, the ſame 
year, deſcribing his promotion to the Abbey of 
Evreux, never came to the Doctor's hand, but were 
ſuſpeted of being intercepted; as appears by the 
laſt letter from how Bourget, june, 1765: the 
Doctor's anſwer to which, July 5, 1765, was in- 
cloſed under cover to his brother Monſieur Bourget, 
merchant, at Rouen: and here, as far as we have 
learnt, ended the correſpondence. In 1765, he 
returned to the Abbey of St. Stephen and Caen, 
where he continued to the time of his death. The 
honourable offices to which he was promoted, on 
account of his great abilities, enabled him not only 
to purſue his favourite ſtudy of the Hiſtory and 
Autiquities of ſome of the principal Benedictine 
Abbeys in Normandy, but likewiſe gave him acceſs 
to all their charters, deeds, regiſter-books, &c. &c. 
Theſe he examined with great care, and left behind 
him in MS. large and accurate accounts of the 


Vol. V. 


If you are ab quainted with this 


Abbeys of St. Peter de Jumieges, St. Stephen, and 
the Holy Trinity at Caen (founded by William the 
Conqueror and his Queen Matilda), and a very 
particular Hiſtory of the Abbey of Bec. Dom Bour- 
get's death, which happened on New Lea's day, 
1764, at the aye of 5, was occaſioned by his 
untortunate neglect of a hurt he got in his eg by 
talling down two or three ſteps in going from the 
hall to the cloiſter of the Abbey of St. Stephen at 
Cacn, being deceived by the ambiguous feeble light 
of a glimmering and dying lamp that was placed 1a 
that paſſage. He was buried, in the church ot the 
ſaid Abbey, Jan. 3. 1776. 

[Z] Commiſſariate of St. Katharine g.] On this 
promotion he received the following humorous letter 
from his friend Dr. Walker: 

* Worthye Mayltere Doctor, Commiſſarye, and my 
© ſingular goode Friende, n 

© After myne haltye commendations to your wor- 
* ſhippe, I deſyre to adjoyne myne aſſutances to you, 
* that it givythe me moche pleaſure to have this 
© opportunitye of teſtifying my fincear goode wyſhe 
* towards you; foraſmoche as fortune puttyth it in 
my power to fend you my congratulacions as a 
* ſmall marke of hur favours, by whiche I truſt ſhe 
© meavythe this onlye as an earneſt penny ; and in- 
* dede ryghte glad ihulde I be yf the protyte thereof 
* excedyd the dygnitye of this your advancement ; 
* for I doubte the dygnitye muſt in ſoine ſort com- 
« penſate for the profyte; howbeit it ſemythe not 
© unlikelye to my poor o nccit that it may not per- 
© chance be unacceptable to your diſpoſition, on the 
4 
c 
6 
c 
c 
4 
c 
« 
— 


ſcore, that peradventure it maye fo happen to fall 
out, that it maye adminyſter nee occatyons of 


future obſervacyons in the antiquarie ſcyence; a 
ſcyence verilye to be had in admyracion of al beiyde 
wyghtes; and certes in that loſe Fames trumpet 
loud:ye and (in thys inſtaunce) trewiye reportythe 
thee to be, wyche myne owne particular acquaint- 


aunce wythe thee veryfyeth to my certayne know-. 


leche, in verye dede an adept. | 

Long tyme mayſt thou therefore enjoye this ſame 
© benifyie; and maye God Almyghte take you into 

his gude-kepynge. Wythe wyſshes of al healthe and 
* happyneſle, I remayne yours in al frendlye ſervice, 


DEDYMUS DEDIMUS. 


What is moſtly compaſed of mortar and brick, 
© Makes half of my name: if that you can nick, 
© Crack a nut, and halt of what therein you finde 
Makes the reſt. Cherchez donc, 1 opine you're 
not blinde. 
„St. John's daye ad portas Latinas, 
* Maye the 6th, 
© yere of incarnacyon MD CCI, d. 
For the Wurſhippfuil Doctor Ducarel,” 


This is about as good an imitation of the ſtyle of 


« Elizobeth's time, as Chattertou's Rowley's of that 
« of Edward IV. 
He 
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He alſo drew up in the © Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, No. XXVII.“ © The 
e Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Archiepiſcopal Palace of Lambeth [AA], from its 
“ foundation to the preſent time, 1785, 4to,” which was dedicated, by permiſſion, to 
Archbiſhop Moore; and, in 1786, he contributed largely to“ The Hiſtory and An- 
e tiquities of the Pariſh of Lambeth, in the County of Surrey; including Biographical 
« Anecdotes of ſeveral eminent perſons; compiled from original Records, and other au- 


« thentic ſources of information [ BB].” Some Additions to this Hiſtory were alſo, 


( See the 
hiſtory of this 
valuable library 
in the Hiſtory 
of Lambeth 
Palace, p. 47— 
56. 58—76. 


( Preface to 
Lord Bacon's 
Letters. 


in 1790, printed in the ſame collection. 

His memoirs of Archbiſhop Hutton and his family, fairly written, were purchaſed at 
his ſale, by the Rev. Dr. Lort, for the Hutton family. His appointment to the place of 
Librarian at Lambeth (to which a falary of £30, per annum is annexed) took place 
under Archbiſhop Hutton, May 3, 1757 [CC]; and the catalogues of that valuable 
collection (m) are not a little benefited by his diligence and abilities. The catalogue 
begun by Biſhop Gibſon, while librarian [ DD] here, and continued by Dr. Wilkins 
with the . minuteneſs, has been by him perfected to the preſent time; a diſtinct 
catalogue made of the books of Archbiſhop Secker, who expended above Zool. in 
arranging and improving the MS. library and printed books here; and another, in 
three volumes folio, of the pamphlets and tracts bound up by the direction of Archbiſho 
Cornwallis {EE}. And in the library of MSS. the cafalogue begun by Dr. Wilkins, 
720, and continued by ſucceeding librarians to No. 888, he extended to No. 1147, in 
two volumes [FF]. Dr. Birch, who was an excellent judge of ſuch merit, expreſſes his 
obligations tothe learned librarian, A. C. Ducarel; to whoſe Knowledge, induſtry, 
© and love of hiſtory and antiquity, the valuable library of MSS. of the Archiepiſcopal 
© ſee of Canterbury is highly indebted for the order in which it is now arranged, and b 
© whoſe obliging and communicating temper it is rendered generally uſeful (). In 
this library are 13 large volumes of 1506 Antient Charters, all originals, with many fine 
ſeals. In 1757, he addrefled to Arcibiſhop Secker a letter concerning the firſt edition 
of Archbiſhop Parker's valuable book, De Antiquitate Britannicæ Ecclefiz,” now in 


the MS. library at Lambeth, Ne. 959, giving an account of a great many antient 


deeds, MS. notes, &c. &c. contained therein. This letter is printed at large in the 
Appendix to his“ Hiſtory of Lambeth Palace.“ | 

He was engaged alſo in arranging and indexing above 3o folio volumes of leaſes, 
papers, &c. and he could have greatly eaſed the Archbifhop in diſpatching and anſwer- 
ing an infinite number of letters, and have been truly uſeful. Such was the Doccor's 
aſſiduity in whatever he undertook, that, beſides the fair copy of the index by him 
taken of all the Lambeth regiſters, and the general index which he made to them, he 


RR 


[AA] The Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Archiepiſcopal 
Palace of Lambeth.) To this hiſtory 1s prefixed the 
head of the Doctor, with the addition of the painter's 
name; and the legend altered to * ANDREW 
COLTEE DUCAREL, LL. D. COMMISSARY 
OF ST. KATHARINE'S, and of the DIOCESE 
OF CANTERBURY, &c. &c. F. R. aud A.SS. 1784.“ 

[BB] Sources of information.] ln the Preface to 
this volume, Mr. Nichols ſays, It was begun, and 
a conſiderable portion of it printed, under the im- 
© mediate inſpection of Dr. Ducarel, who earneſtly 

wiſhed that the preſent publication ſhould be the 
companion of his“ Hiſtory of Lambeth Palace.” 
From the Doctor's ſituation as Librarian to five 
ſucceſſive Archbiſhops, he had every opportunity 
of conſulting ſuch records and early tranſactions as 
related to this pariſh z and his ample ſources of 
intelligence were at all times readily opened to the 
compiler of this work, of which the original ſug- 

eſtion was entirely owing to his ardent zeal for the 
Rudy of local antiquities.” 

[CC] Took place under Archbiſhop Hutton, May, 3, 
1757.] Previous to this, he ſeems to have been re- 
commended by Dr, Topham, of York, to Archbiſhop 
Herring, from whom we find the following letter to 
Dr. Topham: I can have no objection to any favour- 
able countenance you think fit to ſhew to Dr. Du- 
carel; I have the higheſt opinion of his integrity 
and uſefulneſs. I will moſt undoubtedly pay atten- 
tion to him in the capacity you mention him to me 
at his own deſire, You knew my reaſons for keep- 
ing myſelf in very general expreſſions on that head, 
I approve of his deſign moſt extremely of regulating 
and making an index to the papers and regiſters at 
Lambeth. They are now a treaſure; a good index 
will convert them into ready caſh. I will take care 
the Doctor and his friend Mr. Rowe Mores ſhall bz 
accommodated at Lambeth when they fet about the 
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work. Tho. Cant. Croydon-houſe, Dec. 23, 1754.” 

[DD] The catalogue begun by Biſhop Gibſon, whil 
librarian.) In which place he was ſucceeded by 
* Dr. Benjamin Ibbot, who died 1725. The regular 
© ſucceſſion, with memoirs of the librarians, is given 
in the Hiſtory of Lambeth Palace, p. 63—6. 

[EE] Bound up by the direction of Archbiſhop Corn- 
wallis.] Biſhop Gibſon's papers were ſorted and bound 
up in 14 volumes. Many of them belonged to 
Archbiſhop "Ceniſon, who gave them to Dr, Gibſon, 
while his Chaplain ; who, in his life time, directed 
his executors, the late Dr, Betteſworth, and his ſong 
George Gibſon, Eſq; to depoſit them in the Ms. 
library at Lambeth, with many more of his own 
collecting. They were actually delivered by the 
executors to Archbiſhop Herring, Oct. 21, 1748; 
and depoſited in this library the 23d of February 
following, where they lay undigeſted till June 1758; 
when Archbiſhop Secker ordered them to be metho- 
dized and bound up as they now appear. Upon 
peruſal of the firſt volume, the Archbiſhop recom- 
mended to his librarian to put as many as could be 
into chronological order, or a. pioper affortment, with 
an account of their ſubjects, with leiſure and more 
aſſiſtance. And thvs,* fays his Grace, * by means 
of a little delay, the collection will do more honour 
to the giver and the compiler.” But the hint came 
too late; the whole colletion was bound; and the 
only amends the librarian could make, was by adding 
an alphabetical index to every volume; and a com- 
plete alphabetical repertory, in chronological order, 
of eveiy paper and inſtrument in the whole let. 

[FF] He extended to N*.1147, in 2 vols.) The 
original catalogue of Mos. of Henry Warton in 
Lambeth library, ia his own hand-writing, is now 1% 
the poſſeſſion of Dr. Loveday, fon of the late John 
Loveday, Eſq. vi Caverſham, Berks, 
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reſerved for himſelf another, which at his ſale became the property of Mr. Gough. Ic 
contains, in 47 volumes, folio, neatly bound, an account of every inſtrument relative 
to the ſee, province, and dioceſe of Canterbury, from Pecham to Herring; and, to- 
ether with a great variety of other materials amaſſed by the Doctor, may be juſtly 
yled, a fund of eccleſiaſtical antiquities for that province in particular, and for the 


kingdom at large. 


In this laborious undertaking 


he was materially afiſted by the 


induſtry of his friend Mr. Rowe- Mores [GG]; by Mr, Hall [ HH }, his predeceſſor in the 
office of Librarian; and by Mr. Pouncey, who for many years was his affiſtant as clerk 
and deputy-librarian, the latter of which poſts he held alſo under Dr. Ducarel's ſucceſſor, 


Dr. Lort. 


On the death of Archbiſhop Secker, the Doctor wonld gladly have held the office 
of Secretary to his ſucceſſor, © the income of which, after paying one-third to a de- 
puty, would have made him ample amends for all the pains, trouble, and expence, he 
had been at many years in digeſting the regiſters, in 68 volumes, folio | 77}.” 


[GG] In this laborious undertaking he was materially 
aſſifted by the induſtry of his friend Mr. Rowe Mores.] 
I his is tacitly acknowledged in the Docior's Preface 
to his Hiſtory of Croydon; and was often men- 
tioned by himſelf in conver(ation. 

(HH ] By Mr. Hall.) Of whom Dr. Ducarel com- 
municated forme memoirs, printed in the“ Hiſtory 
of the Archiepiſcopal Hoſpitals in and near Can- 
te terbury (6),” which will furviſh a future article for 
this work. To Mr. Hall he was indebred tor much 
aſſiſtance from the archives and records of the church 
at Canterbury, as well as in the regitters at Lambeth. 
A quarto volume of Mr. Hall's letters, whence ſome 
extracts have been given in the above mentioned Hiſ- 
tory of the Hoſpitals, p. 188, 189, was lent by the 
Doctor for that purpoſe to the writer of this article 
and was ſince purchaſed at his ſale by Dr. Lort. 2 

II] »The regiſter-books of the archbiſhops cf 
© Canterbury were autiently kept near their palace in 
the priory of St. Gregory at Canterbury ; but ha- 
ving for mapy years been removed from thence to 

Lambeth, they are now commonly called the Lam- 

beth regiſters. The oldeſt of theſe is the regiſter of 

archbiſhop Peckham ; and thoſe of all his ſucceſſors 
to the preſent time are in being, except thoſe of 
the archbiſhops Mepeham and Stratford (of which 
ſome few tran{cripts only ate preſerved at Lambeth, 
in a book called Album Regiſtrum, token, I believe, 
about the time of King tieny VI.) and thoſe ot the 
archbiſhops Ufford, aud Bradwardin, which, by 
ſome unknown accident, have been unfortunately 
loſt, Ufford was archbiſhop for ſo ſhort a time, only 
ſix months, that nothing can be expected: nay, by 
ſome he is omitted; for he never received either pall 
or conſecration. Archbiſhop Brad wardyn was never 

inthronized (7). 

* Archbiſhop John Pecham from 1278 to 1240. 
© Robert Winchelſea from 1294 to1313(8). 
Walter Reynolds from 1313 tO 1327. 

There are no regiſters extant of the three next arch- 

© biſhops, 

* Archbiſhop Simon Mepeham from 1327 to 1333. 
John Stratford from 1333 to 1348. 

Thomas Bradwardyn from 1348 to 1349. 

© But I have endeavoured to ſupply that defect by 
copying her extenſum, from the Regi/frum Album at 
© Lambeth, and from the Chartæ Antique in the 

Ms library there, ſome ancient acts and iuſtrumente, 

which make a ſort of regiſter of thoſe times. 

* As to archbiſhop Strattord's regiſter, it was ſtolen 
© from Lambeth, and carried to Ryegate in 1402, as 
appears in archbiſhop Arundel's regiſter, by perſons 
, — who were excommunicated ſor that of- 
* fence. 
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Then follow the regiſters of 
© Archbiſhop Simon lilip from 1349 to 1366. 
Simon Langham from 1366 to 1367. 
« William Wutleſey from 1367 to 1375. 
* Simon Sudbury from 1375 to 1331, 
William Courtney from 1381 to 1396. 


© Thomas Arundel, 2 vols. from 1396 to 1414. 
* Henry Chichele, 2 vols. from 1414 to 1443. 
l 1 vol. from 1443 101452. 


1452t01454+ 
from 1454 101486, 


* ſokn Kemp, 
*'thomas Bourchier 


The 


ſohn Moreton from 1486 to r501* 
© Henry Deane from 1500 to 1502 
* Thele three laſt make one volume, 
* Archbiſhop William Wareham from 1504 to 1533. 
Thomas Cranmer from 1533 to 1555. 
*Reginald Pole from 1555 to 1559, 

A regiſter during the vacancy of the dee of Canter- 
© bury after the death of Cardinal Pole. 

* From the Reformation to the Reſtoration the 

regiſters of, 
* Archbiſhop Matthew Parker, zvols. from 15 69 to 1575. 
* Edmund Grindal, trom 157 5 t 1583. 
John Whitgift, 3vols. from 1883 to 1004. 
Richard Bancroft, from 1604 to 16071, 
George Abbot, 3 vols. from 1601 to 1633. 
William Laud, 2 vols, from 1633 to 1644. 
William Juxon, from 1644 to 1663. 
From the Reſtoration to the death of Archbiſhgp Wake. 
«William Sheldon, from 1663 to 1677. 
William Sancroft, from 16770 1089. 
John Tillotſon, 2 vols. from 1691 to 1694. 
©'Chomas Teniſon, 2vols, from 1694 to 1710. 
* William Wake, 3 vols, from 1715 to 1730. 
© In all 43 volumes. 

The regiſters of Archbiſhop Potter, in 2 vols, and 
*thoſe of Archbiſhop Hutton are in the Vicar General's 
* Oftice, at Doctors Commons. 

The registers of the ſee of Canterbury do not reach 
© ſo high as thoſe of ſome other Sees. 

* Archbiſhop Pecham's regiſter begins on the 4th of 
© the ides of June, in the year 1279, and ends on the 
* 15th of the kalends of September, 1292. 


* Thoſe of Lincoln begin in the year 1218 
© York I224 
© Bath and Wells I 244 
* Worceſter 1268 
* Hereford 


127 
And this ſeems to be occaſioned by Areflbihop 
Kilwardby, who was the immediate predeceſſor of 
Arcabiſhop Pecham ; 'and upon his reſignation of 
the ſee of Canterbury (when he became a Cardinal 
and Biſhop of Portua) carrying the regiſters of his 
ſee to Rome 1278. | 

* Pecham, in the fourth year of his conſecration, 
endeavoured, but without ſucceſs, to recover them; 
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the Datary at Rome, where, to this day, every thing 
that relates to the affairs of this kingdom are, as 
I am informed, preſerved with great cate.“ [The 
Doctor wrote to Abbe Barthelemy, keeper of the 
King of France's medals, Feb. 12, 1756, to aſk, 
whether theſe regiſters were at * how man 

there were of them? and in what place depoſited ? 
whether it were poſlible, by the indexes at the end 
of each, to diſcover any letters or directions from 
theſe Archbiſhops to their mint-maſters at Canter- 
bury, whoſe names are always put at the beginning 
of theſe lett1-.] 

* The Fechum regiſter contains 249 leaves, making 
408 ſides; the beginning is divided into 11 qua- 
terni; but that method is not continued thtough- 
out. A quaternus, properly ſpeaking, is a ſkin of 
parchment, divided into 8 leaves, making 16 ſides; 
but ſome of theſe are longer than others. 
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and it is not improbable that they are ſtill in being in. 
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(Letter from 
Mr. Haſted to 
Dr. Ducarel, 
Feb. 18, 1771. 


(p)Ofwhom,ſee 
Gent. Mag. 
Vol. LX. p. 591; 
vol. LXII. 


P- 224. 


piſter and the rough draught of a Latin Title, with a Preface or Dedication to arch- 
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The Doctor had an intention of publiſhing his Abſtract of archbiſhop Peckham's re- 


ſhop Herring [KF], together with a copy of the Abſſract, and various notes by Mr. 
Mores, is now in Mr. Gough's hands by purchaſe at Mr. Mores's ſale. Extracts from 
Pechams's regiſter by Dr. Ducarel were bought at the ſale by Dr. Lort. 
The Doctor's great reſearches into antiquities occaſioned his aſſiſtance to be courted 
on many publications, particularly that of Dr. Burton's * Monaſticon Eboracenſe,” which 
one cannot help regretting ſhould be left incomplete, after the unwearied pains and ap- 
plication beſtowed on it, ſo that he has been juſtly ſtyled “ one of our firſt men in 
* monaſtic antiquities, and his firſt volume infinitely ſurpaſſing Sir William Dug- 
* dale's (o).“ He alſo entered the liſts for arranging Mr. Bridges's Northamptonſhire 
papers with the late Rev. Peter Whalley{ LL], of Courten-hall, an excellent ſcholar, of St. 
John's college, Oxtord, who was defired to produce ſome ſpecimen of his talents in the 
way of Antiquity, at the county-meeting, 1755; and with the late Rev. Mr. Buckler (y), 
of Al] Souls college, a gentleman of abilities, and general erudition. A catalogue of the 
MSS. was ſent him; but the general ſenſe of the committee was in favour of Mr. 
Buckler : but at the meeting, on the ballot, Mr. Whalley had five votes, Mr. Buckler 
four, and Dr. Ducarel three, out of the thirteen who attended. He had drawn up 
alſo an account of Doctors Commons, and, as an Appendix to it, complete liſts of the 
different Chancellors of the ſeveral dioceſes of this kingdom, as high as the regiſters 
go, in folio, which were ſo nearly ready for publication, that he repeatedly pro- 
miſed them with that expreſs intention to Mr. Nichols, who, at the Doctor's requeſt, 
cauſed complete indexes to be made to both [MM]; and it is to be hoped ſome 


And here it may not be improper to obſcrve, that 
© the books where wills are regiſtered in the Prero- 

gative Office at Doctors Commons are to this day 
© divided into quaterni. 

« Beſides the acts and inſtruments of Archbiſhop 
© Pecham, there are alſo ſome ſew homages made to 
* his ſucceſſor, Archbiſhop Winchelſey. 

The Pecham regiſter is written in a ſtrong hand, 
full of abbreviations, which are grown quite obſo- 
lete, ſince the fourth year of King GeorgelI. from 
the 25th of March, 1733, (except in the Court of 
Exchequer, where they are preſerved by Act of 
Parliament the ſixth of that reign), and both the 
hand and the abbreviations are now almoſt unknown 
to any but the officers of the Exchequer, and fome 
few antiquarians 3 nevertheleſs this very hand will 
endure much longer than the preſent common hand 
and character; ſeveral modern records, produced in 
Courts of juſtice, having alteady been found to be 
almoſt illegible through the weakneſs of the cha- 
rater. 

© It is therefore humbly hoped, that an attempt to 
bring to light the treaſure contained in this regiſter 
may prove not unacceptable to his preſent Grace of 
« Canterbury, and alſo be of ſome uſe to poſterity, 
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© It appears from this regiſter, that Archbiſhop, 


Pecham was conſtantly attended by a notary pub- 
lic, who took down all the acts, and tranſmitted 
them to the Regiſtrarius, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
enter them properly ; though they now are a little 
diſordered in this going books and ſome ſeem to 
be wanting, which may be owing to the book's not 
being bound till after Pecham's death. : 
This regiſter contains an infinite variety of in- 
ſtruments relating to abſolutions, accounts of exe- 
cutors, popes? bulls, grants of adminiſtration, many 
appeals, ſome appropriations of churches, a great 
variety of cauſes relating to benefices, divorces, 
incontinency, marriages, ex officio buſineſs, ſepul- 
ture, laſt wills and teſtaments, and many com- 
miſſions and commendams, ſeveral compoſitions 
with Deans and Chapters, convocation buſinels, 
diſpenſations, inſtitutions and collations, a very great 
number of letters to the King, Queen, Pope, and 
Cardinals, beſides many about common buſineſs, 
many proxies, ſome * impoſed, privileges 
of the See of Canterbury, regulations in religious 
houſes, the ſtatutes of Wengeham College in Kent 
founded and endowed by this prelate, many tentences, 
and ſeveral original wills, which, in antient times, 
« were always proved before the Archbiſhop of Can» 
_* terbury» 
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© found in the Index; and as Archbiſhop Pecham 


This is ſufficient to give a general idea of this 
* antient regiſter ; whatever elſe there is in it will be 


« viſited his whole province, many of the Jitterz 
communes will be found to relate to that viſitation, 
and, together with other inſtruments, ſhew the ſtate 
of the Church in his days. It alſo gives us ſeveral 
particulars relating to many pariſhes which are at 
preſent unknown ; ſeveral appropriations are here 
preſerved, and ſeveral ſentences of the Pope's dele- 
gates (uſually pronounced in churches) are here re- 
corded, As the rights of Rectors to their proportion 
of tythes of their pariſhes were always ſettled upon 
theſe appropriations, and the Lambeth regiſters are 
rhaps the only records of them now in being, it 
is pretumed this index may hereafter be of great 
ſervice to the preſent incumbents of ſuch Churches 
in caſe any diſpute ſhould ariſe, becauſe they are 
undoubted records, which muſt always be received 
as evidence in every Court of juſtice. 
It may be further obſerved, that the Canterbury 
regiſters muſt neceſſarily be much more uſeful to the 
publick than thoſe of any other See, ſince they 
I the tranſactions of the whole province 
of Canterbury, and neceſſarily contain many acts 
done in difterent Dioceſes during vacancies. 
A complete index to the regiſters of every Archi- 
biſhop and Biſhop in this kingdom is nevertheleſs 
greatly to be deſired; and, till ſuch a one is made, 
no very complete hiſtory of the Church of England 
can be expected; and it is not 1improbab!e, but that 
too many of the Clergy have already been great 
ſufferers for want of knowing where to find the 
original titles of their juſt demands; which, had 
* theie been ſuch indexes, might eaſily have been 
* diſcovered.” | 
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[AK] Preface or dedication to archbiſhop Herring, 
1755-] This laſt was actually printed in 8vo, 1756; 
but, on account of its many inaccuracies, ſuppreſſed. 
It is the ſubſtance of what is given in note [E]. Ses 
Briuſh Topography, vol. II. p. 269. 

[LL] Rev. Peter Whalley.) Of whom a particular 
account will be given in a future article. He died 
June 12, 1791. Sce Gent. Mag. LXI. pp. 588. 
773» 11 29. 


[MM] Cauſed complete indexes to be maile to both. ] 
It appears that in 1702 he had laid aſide the former for 
the latter; and that Mr, Cole then furniſhed him with 
a lift, of chaucellors by Dr. Browne Willis. 


learned 
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learned Civilian will yet perſect and give them to the world. The materials [ for 
both theſe are among his collections in Mr. Gough's hands. Another work which he 
intended for Mr. Nichols's preſs, and for which an index was in like manner made, 
was © Teſtamenta Lambethana ; being a complete Lift of all the Wills and Teſta- 
« nents recorded in the Archiepiſcopal Regiſter at Lambeth, from A. D 1312 to 
& A. I). 1636 extracted by Dr. Ducarel, F. R. and A. SS. Lambeth librarian, &c. 
« with a complete Index, A. D. 1779. "7 

For many y cars it was his cuſtom to travel incegnito in Auguſt with his friend Samuel 
Gale, Eſq; attended only by his own coachman and Mr. Gale's footman George 
Monk. T wenty miles was their uſual ſtage on the firſt day, and every other day about 
fifteen, It was a rule, not to go out of their road to ſee any of their acquaintance, The 
coachman was directed to fay, “it was a jo»; and that he did not know their names, 
„ bu: that they were civi! gentlemen ;”” and the footman, “that he was a friend of the 
„ coachman's, who de him a caſt,” 1 hey uſually took up their quarters at an nn; 
and penetrated into the country for three or ſour miles round. After dinner Mr. Gale 
ſmoked his pipe, whilſt Dr, Ducarel took notes, which he regulariy tranſcribed, and 
which lince his death ver purchaſed by Mr. Gough. They conſtantly took with them 
Can 4n's Britannia, +nd a fet of maps. In Vertue's plate of London-bridge chapel, 
the figure meaſuring is Nr, ucarel; that ſtanding is Mr. Samuel Gale | OO |. 

Among the other MSS purchaſed by Mr. Gough, are Dr. Ducarel's Notes taken 
6 during his Tour in Holland, 1775.“ | 

Dr. Ducarel cloſe a !i'e of untemitted induſtry and application in antiquarian purſuits 
at his houſe at South ambeth, May 29, 178 ;, after he had been returned only three 
days from a fortnight's journey into Kent, where he had held a viſitation for e, and 
three different ones for his friend archdeacon Back iouſe. le was a out, athi-tic nan, 
and had a itrong prepoſſeſſion that he ſhould live to 2 great age. He frequently ſaid, 
that he had the Hamina oi long life; and that, if he eſcapeu any violent accident, or a 
ſtroke of the pally, * he ſhould rake a peep into the next century.“ The nmediate 
caule of the diſorder which carried him off was a ſudden furprize on receiving, whilit 
at Canterbury, a letter informing him that Mrs. Ducarel was at the point of death. 
He haſt ned home; took to his bed, acd died in three days. He was buried in his 
favourite church of St. Catharine, on the North tide of the altar, in a vault which (as 
has been already mentioned) he had many years ago ſelected for that purpoſe ; and 
over his grave is this inſcription :; 
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“ To the memory of Andrew Corter Ducanrt, LI. D. 
Commiſſary of St. Catharine's, and of the Dioceſe of Canterbury; = 
who died May the 29th, 1785, aged 72 (2). (7) Vibl. Top. 


it. No. LII. 
He had appointed his old and intimate friends, Mr. Fountaine and Mr. Tutet PP“, 
executors o his will; but, from ſome informality in the wording of it, both theſe gen- 
temen thought ic prudent to decline the truſt, which of courſe devolved upon his 
nephew, Gerard Guſtavus {)ucarel, Eſq; whom he had made his heir. 
"The Doctor had the happineſs of enjoying the eſteem of five ſucceſſive primates, 
and lived to be the oldeſt officer in the palace of Lambeth. His official attendance 
to the duties of Doctors Commons was uncommonly remarkable; and his attach- 
ment to the ſtudy of Engliſh antiquities formed his principal amuſement. His col- 
lection of books and Ms in that particular line was valuable; and his indexes 


[NN] The materials for both theſe.) In a letier to 
M. e, Sept. 3. 47 56, he lays, the former was o far 
finiſhed as to le the archbihop of Cantcrbury and dir 
Gere Lee hate a copy of itz which he ha! ever 
fince yreatly improved as to his wn copy. It made 
one la ge volume, folo, cloſciy written, containing an 
account of all the advoea es, aiſo deau+, pre endaries, 
Priur, abt o, &c. ſormerly me bers this ſociety. 

[OO] That fanding is Mr. Samuel Gale.) This 
Whole paragrapu was luwerally dictated om his own 
mouth, “ j he houſe over dhe chapel, he added, 
** belonged ro Mi Baldwin, haberdaſher, who was 
„ born thuie; and when, at 9:, he was ordered to 
** £9 to Chiſlehurit for a change of air, he could not 
* il.ep in th. country for want of the noile he had 
been always uſed to hear.” This chape! was de» 
moliſhed in the afterations of London bridge, 1757, 
when tuo arches were laid into one. 

[PP] Mr. Fountaine and Mr. Twet.) Mark Ce- 
Phas Putet, 8:93 F. S. A. the partner of Mr. Vidal, 
aa eminent merchant in Pudding-lane, uni ed to the 
integrity and ſkill of a man of buſineſs the accomp'iſh» 
ments of a rw tcholar and arr intelligent an'iquary, 
He wa elected a member of the Society of Autiqua- 
tics, June 26, 1756, In 1771, he manied a Goulin, but 
Vor. V. 


had not any iſſue. On the gth of July, 1785, pre- 
ſently after ſupper, he received a fudden and unex- 
pected paralytic ſtroke, which, in a few hours, de- 
rived him of ſpeech and ſenſes; in which ſtate he 
by till the gih of July, being che day on which he had 
accompliſhed 62 years and 11 months. By his will, he 
ordered his coins, medals, books and prints, to be 
ſol! by auction (which was done from the t1th of 
January to the 18th of February, 1786, incluſive) z 
the produce thereoi to be added to the principal part 
of his eſtate, which his induſtry and extreme polity 
had increaſed to a pretty fortune, the intereſt of whi 


he bequeathed to his widow for her life; and after 


her to a female couſin of the ſame condition; the ul- 
timaie reverſion equally amongſt the children of his 
brother. Few of his ſurvivors underſtood better the 
rar ſecret of collecting only what was truly valuable; 
a circumſtance which invincible modeſty alone pre- 
vented from being more generally known, To thoſe 
who were favoured with his intimacy his treaſures 
and his judicious communications were regularly open, 
His ſelect and valuable library was remarkable tor the 
neatuc ſs of the copies; and many of the books were 
improved by notes written in his on ſmall but elegant 
hand-writing. 
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DUCAREL DUCHAL. 


and catalogues ſo exact as to render them highly convenient to himſelf and the 
friends he was defirous to oblige. All theſe, with a good collection of coins and 
medals, he gave, by his laſt will, to his nephew Gerard Guſtavus, in the fond 
hopes of their being preſerved as heir-looms in his family. But they have all been 
fince conſigned to the hammer of the auctioneer , and the greater part of 
the MSS. paſſed into the hands of Mr. Gough. In the latter part of life he was too 
much immerſed in profeſſional engagements to enter into new attachments of friend. 
ſhip ; but with thoſe who were admitted to an intimacy he aſſociated on the mot li. 
beral terms. Though he never ate meat till he was 14, nor drank wine till he was 18, 
as he was frequently heard to declare, yet it was a maxim which he religiouſly ob- 
ſerved, that “ he was an old Oxonian, and therefore never knew a man till he had 
« drunk a bottle of wine with him.“ His entertainments were in the true ſtyle of the 
old Engliſh hoſpitality; and he was remarkably happy in aſſorting the company he 
not untrequently invited to his table, Mr. Hollis, 1762, preſenting him with a re- 
newed medal of the Ugonotorum firages, calls him, “ AnTtiQuary, Afertor of liberty 
© civil and religious I RR. Adrian Coltce Ducarel, a confiderable merchant, and a 
South-Sea Director, who was the Doctor's younger brother, died july 1, 1 745 leaving 
a widow, fill living, and two ſons, James Ducarel, who died at Culcutta, a major in 
the Eaſt- India Company's ſervice; and Gerard Guſtavus Ducarel, Eſq; who was on- 
board the Chicheſter at the fiege of Louiſburg, 1758, with his uncle Hamilton, on 
board the Warſpite in Gibraltar Bay, 1762, at the age of 17 midſhipman on-board the 
Windſor man of war, Capt. Cleveland, which carried home the Algerine embaſſador 
to Tunis, where Mr. Ducarel ſtayed five weeks, and ſaw the ruins of Carthage, and 
collected coins for his uncle i SS}, and is not long ſince returned from the Eaſt Indies 
with a good fortune; and two daughters, one married to — Sutton, Eſq; of 
Scofton, in the county of Nottingham ; and the other to the Rev. Mr. Morris, who has 
ſome eccleſiaſtical preferment in Ireland, Another brother of the Doctor, James Coltée 
Ducarel, (who refided 16 years at Laurence St. Ayott, Herts, and was a member of the 
famous Royſton Club) (r), is or was lately living at St. Germain's in or near Paris; as 
is, at Bath, an half fiſter (the Doctor's mother having married a ſecond huſband, whoſe 
name was Girardot) Mrs. Jane Blennerhaſſett, relict of Mr. Blennerhaſſet, ſon of Mr. 
Blennerhaflet, of Oak Park, near Tralce, in the barony of Trudagnarchmy, near 


Slymiſh and Lochardreenogb.] 


[22] To the hammer of the auctioneer.] His col- 
lection of coins, pictures, and antiquities, was fold by 
Mr, Gerard, Nov. 30, 1785, his books, MSS. and 
p ints, April, 1786, A particular account of his Bng- 
liſh coins, with many hiſtorical notes by Mr. North 
and the Doctor binwelf, was purchaled by Mr. Gough. 
A collection of antient deeds and ſeals, in two vo- 


lumes, were purchaſed by Mr. Auſtin ; others relating 


to Herefordſhire, from Mr. Hill the antiquary of that 


(a) Eſſay on 

the character of 
Dr.Duchal, pr 2+ 
fixed to the ſe- 
cond volume of 
his poſthumous 
Sermons, p. xix. 


county, were purchaſed with a view to a new Hiſtory 
of it, which we earneſtly wiſh and hope may till pro- 
ceed. 

[RR] Liberty civil and religious.) Thoſe who know 


Mr, Hollis's warm attachments to what he conſidered. 


N.] 


as liberty civil and religious will be at a loſs to under- 
ſtand in what ſenſe he applied theſe words to Dr Du- 
carel, whoſe profeflional engagements muſt hive in- 
clined him to think very differently from Mr, Hollis. 
That gentleman mult have u'cd the terms, © Aflertor 
of liberty civil and religious,” in a much more qua- 
lifed ſenſe than that in which they are now frequently 
applied bu the violence of party. 

[SS] Collected coins for his uncle.] Among the reit 
one of Alexander Atiicz Tyrannus, who uſurped the 
ſovereignty in Africa, A. D. 308, againſt Maxentius, 
and held it three years, but was at length defeated by 
Maxentius's generals, 


* [DUCHAL (Jams), a divine of conſiderable reputation among the W 


Diſſenters in Ireland, ſeems entitled to ſome notice, on account of his having been the 
author of ſeveral volumes of ſermons, which are held in great eſtimation, Our article 
of him muſt, however, be very imperfect, ſo far as dates are concerned; for, though 
an eſſay on his character is prefixed to one of the volumes of his diſcourſes, we never 
met with a piece of biographical writing more idly declamatory, or leſs ſpecific in the 
narration. It is not even related in what kingdom Dr. Duchal was born. There was 
an idea in this country, at the time when he began to be talked of as an author, that 
he was a native of Scotland; but it is probable that Ireland was the place of his birth. 
It is, at leaſt, certain that his early life muſt have been ſpent in the northern part of 
that kingdom. From his age at the period of his deceaſe, it is evident that he was 
born in the year 1697. The firſt payt of his education was under the direction of an 
uncle, who is {aid to have been a venerable and learned man. But, beſides the inſtruc— 
tions of his uncle, young Duchal had the advantage of having his preparatory ſtudies 
greatly aſſiſted by the wiſe counſels of Abernethy; and he derived no ſmall benefit 
from the precepts and example of ſuch an adviſer (a). From this circumſtance it may 
be collected that the place of his reſidence was Antrim. Having finiſhed his grammatical 
education, he was removed to the Univerſity of Glaſgow, where he completed his theolo- 


gical courie, and took the degree of Maſter of Arts. Soon after his entering upon the 
miniſtry, he was ſettled with a ſmall congregation at Cambridge, which was a very ad- 


Vantageous 
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vantageous ſituation for a young man of Mr. Duchal's literary turn, Here he enjoyed 
the benefit of books, and of learned converſation ; and here it was that he laid up a 
great part of that ſtock of Knowledge in Ethics and Divinity for which he became emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed. It was during ten or eleven years that he had the happineſs of 
poſſeſſing opportunities ſo precious to a genuine ſcholar (5). Whilſt Mr. Duchal was 
at Cambridge, he publiſhed, in octavo, three Sermons, entitled, The Practice of Re- 
« ligion recommended,” This was in 1728; and the texts are taken from Tſalm 
Ixxxiv. 10. Proverbs xii. 28. and Proverbs viii. 6. (c). Theſe diſcourſes we remember 
to have been very rational, and very excellent in point of matter, but not to have had 
the advantage of elegant compoſition. Indeed, in reſpect of ſtyle, they are much in- 
ferior to the author's later productions. From Cambridge Mr. Duchal was called to 
his own country. The place to which he removed was Antrim, where he was invited, 
in 1730, to ſucceed Mr. Abernethy, who had accepted of a congregation in Dublin. 
After continuing at Antrim ſomewhat more than ten years, Mr. Duchal again became 
the ſucceſſor of Mr. Abernethy; for, on the deceaſe fof that gentleman in December 
1740, he was choſen in his ſtead paſtor of the Proteſtant Diſſenting Society in Wood- 
ſtreet (d). When Mr. Duchal ſettled in Dublin, he had exceeded the meridian of life, 
and was of a valetudinary habit of body ; circumſtances which, united with change of 
place, might have encouraged the love of eaſe, and tempted him to abate of the ardour 
of application. But ſv far was this from being the caſe, that, on the contrary, he be- 


(6) Ibid. p. xx. 


( Cooke's Hif- 
torical Regiſter, 
vol]. 1¹ P 110. 


(4) Eſſay ubi 
ſupra, p. xiii. 
Biagraphia Bri- 
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gan, as it were, his career anew. 


Inſtead of availing himſelf of the rich treaſure he had 


before laid up, he applied with ſuch diligence to his preparations for the pulpit, that, 
during a courle of twenty years, which he ſurvived from his firſt ſettlement in Dublin, 
he compoſed and wrote more than ſeven hundred ſermons. This was undoubtedly a rare 
inſtance of unremitting induſtry and labour, and as ſuch deſerves to be recorded (e). 
We remember, however, our having once been in company with a diſſenting miniſter, 
who, upon the mention of this fact, boaſted that he had made two thouſand ſermons ; 
and he was not then at a time of life which precluded him from farther exertions of 
the ſame kind. Burt his diſcourſes were not the diſcourſes of a Duchal. 

In the latter end of 1752, Mr. Duchal publiſhed what may be conſidered as his prime 
work ; which was entitled, © Preſumptive Arguments for the Truth and divine Autho- 


« rity of the Chriſtian Religion, 
% upon God's moral Government.” octavo. 


In ten Sermons. 


To which is added, a Sermon 
As theſe ſermons are peculiarly excellent, 


and are now become very ſcarce, we ſhall inſert an account of them below [A]. Soon 


[A] Weftall inſert an account of them below.) There 
is prefixed to the Sermons an introduction ot very con- 
ſiderable length, in which the author gives a judicious 
view of the general evidences in favour of Chriſtianity. 
"This 1s preparatory to his main deſign, which 1s to lay 
before his readers the ſtrong preſumptions of its truth 
and divine anthority, that ariſe from the genius of our 
holy religion, and the characters of our Saviour and 
his Apoitles, as diſplayed in the New Teſtament. 
Our Lord's general character is conſidered in the firſt 
Sermon; and Dr. Duchal obſerves, that we find every 
thing excellent in it; exalted piety, perfect ſimplicity 
of ſpirit, a greatneſs of n. ind which became the Son 
of God, the utmoſt meekneſs and lowlineſs of heart, 
and, what crowns all, tranſcendent benevolence. Ic 
is particularly ſhewn, that, to frame ſuch a character as 
that of our Saviour; to invent ſuch a grand deſign to 
be ſerved by him, together with the means of ſerving 
it; and to ſupport the character through innumerable 
incidents and ſpeeches, as they are recorded in the 
Goſpels; was abſolutely beyond the abilities of the 
Apoſtles; and, indeed, beyond the powers of the 
brighteſt genius that ever lived. 

'The inventive talents of a Homer and a Milton 
would not have been equal to the taſk, All that was 
done by the ſacred writers, and all which it was in 
their power to do, was to give true and ſimple repre- 
ſentations of facts. This part of Dr. Duchal's diſ- 
courſe is peculiarly curious and valuable; and we well 
remember its having made a deep impreſſion upon us 
when we firit — it; and the impreſſion has never 
been effaced. In the ſecoud and third Sermons the 
Doctor proceeds to conſider more particularly our 
Lord's character as a teacher of morality. Under this 
head, he takes occaſion to; enquire what is to be ex- 

pected from a teacher who is ſent by God to be the 
moral inſtructor of mankind, and obſerves, that ſuch 
a teacher muſt proceed upon the foundation which the 
author of nature has laid; that original powers or 


after 


agen 50: new ſimple ideas or ſenſations, are not to 
expected from him; and that his proper office is to 
eſtabliſh conſcience upon the throne, as the ſupreme 
governing power in man; to deliver men from thoſe 
prejudices which ſpring from evil affections, cuſtom, 
and human authority; to teach them to avoid vice; 
to point out to them their duty, and thus bring them 
back to a juſt ſenſe of the obligations of virtue. Theſe 
rules are applied by Dr. Duchal to our Saviour's in- 
ſtructions in morality ; ſome general obſervations are 
made concerning our duty, as Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
have ſet it before us; the principal things are pointed 
out that are moſt eſſential to a good and happy liſe ; 


and from the whole it is ſhewn that there is the ſtrongeſt 


preſumptive evidence of our Lord's having been, what 
he profeſſed himſelf to be, the Son of God, and ſent 
of him, as for other purpoſes, ſo particularly to in- 
ſtruct men in their moral obligations, and to lead them 
in the way of ſalvation, 

Our author's fourth Sermon contains ſeveral obſer- 
vations upon the laſt diſcourſes of Jeſus with his Diſ- 
ciples, It is here pointed out, that manifold abſurdi- 
ties mult follow trom the ſuppoſition of theſe diſcourſes 
not being genuine; and it is evinced, that they are 
ſo much in character, ſo worthy of our divine Maſter, 
and breathe ſuch a ſpirit as to furniſh a ſtrong argu- 
ment for the truth and divine authority of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, 

The fifth and ſixth Sermons are devoted to a view 
of the life and character of St. Paul; and Dr, Duchal 
has endeavoured to ſhew, in the former, that this 
Apoſtle was no impoſtor, and, in the latter, that he 
was no enthuſiaſt. Our readers will recolle& how ad- 
mirably Lord Lyttelton had, a few years before, 
treated on the ſame ſubject, Dr. Duchals remaiks, 
however, which are very judicious, appear to be the 
reſult of his own enquiry and obſervation. 

In the ſeventh Sermon is conſidered St. Paul's de- 
ſcription of the“ Man of Sin,” The point con- 
tended 


(f) Ibid.p.xxiv. 


(e) Ibid, p.xxix, 
XXX. 


(5) Ibid. p. xxvi 
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after this publication, the Univerſity of Glaſgow, in conſideration of Mr. Ducha!'s 
merit, conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Toward the cloſe of his 
life, Dr. Duchal applied himſelf more aſſiduouſly than be had formerly one to the gudy 
of the Hebrew language, to which he appears to have been led from the great arien- 
tion paid to that language by Hutchinſon and his followers. He did not, how: ver, coin- 
cide with them in their peculiar notions. On the contrary, he thought that their ex- 
traction of myſterious doctrines and iy ſtems from Hebrew and Greek roots was hurtfnl 
to the cauſe of genuine truth and religion (. 

Dr. Duchal's conſtitution was not naturally ſtrong, and it was much worn down by 
inceſſant labour. lu the decline of age, he was u-ged by bis friens to leſſen his ap- 
plication to his ſtudies; but nothing could prevail upon tim to abate the fervour of his 
ſpirit. He rather choſe © ro wear out with hononrable toil than with the ruſt of in- 
& aCtivity.,” His death took place on the fourth of May, 1761, when he had com- 

leted his ſixty- fourth year; and he died deeply regretted. by his numerous friends (g). 
r. Duchal's character appears to have been truly excellent. It was compoſed of piety, 
eng 4 modeſty, humility, candour, and bene: olence. A more particular delingation of 

is virrues, though mixed with too much digreſſive matter, may be [een in the eff:y to 
which we have trequently referred. In his ſentiments of religion the doctor was very 
liberal; he was an ardent friend to freedom of enquiry z and he ſuſtainzd no mean 
rank among the rational divines of the kingdom of Ireland. 

Dr. Duchal was of:e-: ſolicited to ſelect and prepare from his ſtock of ſermons what 
he thought fitteſt tor the preſs: but, from his own good taſte, and his deference to that 
of the public, he probably felt that this would engage him in a taſk roo heavy for his 
many avocations, and his growing years and infirmities. However, he gave ſome hopes 
of gratifying the requeſt of nis friends, when death intervened. After his deceate, three 
volumes of his ſermons were publiſhed. Theſe, the firſt thirteen excepted, were taken 
ncarly at a venture from the mighty maſs of diſcourſes which he left behind him; be- 
cauſe ſuch a vein of ſtrong manly ſenſe, and of rational piety, was found to run through 
the whole, as made it difficult to find any principle of ſelection. They were all the firſt 


flow of thought; ſometimes committed to paper at one fitting ; and without any view 


to the public at large. The firſt volume appeared in 1762 ; the ſecond and third in 
1764. Another edition was called for in :765. Though the ſermons do not ſeem, in 
a ſingle inſtance, to have been written anew, or to have been reviſed by the author, 
they are, nevertheleſs, entitled to much commendation. There will be found in them 
a rich variety of intereſting matter, ſtrong reaſoning, and juſt views of religion, which 
are often entorced in a pathetic animated manner, . happily conſpiring io enlighten the 
underſtanding, and to perſuade the heart (+). What particularly diſtinguiſhes them is 
an union ot found philoſophy with genuine devotion, to which is added no ſmall fund 
of original fentiment. The ſubjects are univerſally important and well choſen [B]. . 
| Wit 


tended for by our author is, that the papal Hierarchy 
anſwers exactly to this deſcription; and that there is 
no poſſible way of accounting for the Apoſtles know- 
ledge of it, without having recourſe to the inſpiration 
of the Almighty. Dr. Benſon bas an elaborate diſſer- 
tation on the ſame ſubject. The interpretation of the 
two proteſtant Divines will not be acceded to by our 
Roman Catholic brethren ; but rationally and fully to 
deſtroy the force of it would require, in our eſtima- 
tion, a ſtrong exertion of critical ability. 

The character and writings of the Apoſtle St. John 
are examined in the eighth Sermon. In treating upon 
this ſubject, our author makes i: his buſinets to ſhew, 
in the firſt place, thai the religion of Chriſt, as St. lonn 
hath repreſente« it, is very worthy of ſuch a teacher 
Tent of God: after which he proceeds to make ſome 
remarks upon che ſimplicity and artleſs manne with 
which he Apoſtle writes; and concludes with laying 
before his readers what may be collected from theſe 
things in favour of 4 ae 

In the ninth diſcourſe, Dr. Duchal confiders the de- 
bates among Chriſtians in the apoſtolie age; and the 
concluſion he hence draws is, that there is nothing 
which favours of falſhood or diſſimulation in the man 
ner in which the Apoitles conducted themſelves, and 


Carried on their delign; but, on the contrary, the 


ſtrongeſt appearances ot truth and ſincerity. 

It is the object of che tenth Sermon to prove, that 
the liberty ot enquiring into and jud ging concernin 
the truth in matters of religion, whica 1s eſtabliſhe 
in the New Teſtament, and our being accountable in 
theſe matter» only to God, may juſtly be regarded as 
attordipg a ſtrong preſumptive evidence ot the divine 


original of the Goſpel (1). The diſcourſe upon God's 
moral government, which is annexed io the volume, 
is a very rational and judicious compoſition, 

We are perſuaded that the republication of Dr. 
Duchal's work would be a valuable preſent to the re 
ligious world. Few books have been read by us that 
appear better calculated to impreſs a thinking mind 
with a deep ſenſe of the excellence of Ch::ſtianity, 
and the ſolid foundation upon which its truth is lup- 
ported The accumulation of internal and direct ar- 
guments forms, in our opinion, an irreſiitible chain 
of evidence, were it but roperly conſidered, In the 
preſumptive line, Mr. Paley's late publication, intitled 
% Horz Paulinz,” is of ineftimable value. It ſcepti- 
cal perions could be - Ne upon to read with at- 
teurion ſuch works as thoſe now deſcribed, they would 
be led to form different views of things from what 


thev at preſent entertain. 
(B] ſubjectt are univerſally important and well 
choſen.) We (hall here inter a uſt of them; party a3 


1t may ſerve to point out the nature of Doctor Duchal's 
diſcourſes, and partly as it may ſuggeſt to clerical men 
ſome excellent hints for directing their choice in their 


topics of pulpit compoſicion, 


Volume the firſt. 

« Eternal Life the R-ward of patient Continuance in 
Well-doing.” Rom, ii. 7, ** Moral Perfection the ul - 
timate Intention of all the Works and Ways of God.“ 
1 Cor. iii. 9. The Nature of Enthuſiaim. and the 
Marks whereby thc irrational H: ats of it a. e to be dii- 


tivgn'ſhed from a natural and becoming Warmth of 


jon, and a ſuitable Fervour of ipirit in religion. 
| 2 Cor. 


(t) Preſumptire 
Arguments, &c. 
Faſſim. *onthly 
Review, vol. 
viii. p. 24, 25» 
31732. 
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With regard to elegance of compoſition, Dr. Duchal's ſermons are not entitled to 
equal applauſe. The ſtyle of them, however, if ſomewhat diffuſe, and not always 
ſtrictly correct, is, in general, eaſy, unaffected, and ſufficiently perſpicuous. There is 


one reſpect in which excellent uſe might be made of them by divines. 


What we mean 


is, that it might be of no ſmall ſervice to a preacher to digeſt well, in his mind, the 


ſentiments contained in any of the Diſcourſes in queſtion, and then to expreſs the ſame 


ſentiments in his own manner; aiming to improve upon them in point of arrangement, 


language, and ſpirit. 


Thus might the admirable and inſtructive matter of Dr. Duchal's 
ſermons be conveyed to an audience with additional recommendations. 


The experi- 


ment has been tried by the writer of the preſent article in four caſes; and it might 
have been advantageous to .have made the attempt in a greater number of inſtances. 
There is ſome reſemblance between three ſermons of Dr. Duchal, on the Spirit of 
Chriſtianity, as the ſpirit of power, of love, and of a ſound mind, and a long diſ- 
courſe on the ſame ſubject, and the ſame text publiſhed in 1768, by Dr. Leechman, 
and inſerted in the late edition of his works. Perhaps Dr. Leechman, from the con- 


2 Cor. v. 31. * The Tendency of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion to inſpire the Mind with Strength and Vigour in 
all Seaſons ot D:fhculty and Diſtreis; to preſerve it 
from what enfeebles its Power; and to render it fit for 
all the Services of Life.“ 2 Tim. i. 7. The Ten- 
dency of Chriſtianity to ſuppreſs, and root out all 
thole Diſpofitions which contract the Spirit, and cramp 
the good Affections; to excite and firengthen Love to 
one another, and to engage to all Offices of Benevo- 
lence.” 2 Tim. i. 7. the Tendency of Chriſtianity 
to deliver Men from what diſtracts the Mind and per- 
verts the Judgment, and to yield that compoſure and 
ſerenity, which give them the tree Uſe of their rational 
Powers.“ 2 Tim. i. 7. The Nature of the human 
Soul; that it is a Subſtance different from Matter: 
of the Faculties of it, and particularly of the Opera- 
tions of the Underſtanding.” Matthew xvi. 26. Of 
the Affections, their Nature, Arrangement in the 
Heart, and Operations as Springs of Actions.“ Mat- 
thew xvi. 26. Of Reaſon and Conſcience ; their 
Power over the Affections, and particularly of the Af- 
thority of Conſcience in directing the Conduct.“ 
Matthew xvi. 26. * Of the Loſs of the Soul, and 
the dreadful Torments which it may ſuffer in a future 
State.“ Matthew xvi. 26. The Inſfignificance of 
all temporal Acquiſitions, when oppoſed to future 
Happineſs, and purchaſed by the Loſs of the Soul.“ 
Matthew xvi. 20. The Happineſs which Human 
Nature, by its various Powers and Capacities, is made 
capable of Enjoying in a State of Perfection, which 
will be the Portion of the Righteous hereafter.” 
Pſalm xxxvi. 8. 
Works, his univerſal Providence, and the Happineſs 
he muſt enjoy from the Execution of the glorious 
Deſign. [ſaiah xl. 15. Of the Diſſolution of the 
material Syſtem, and the final Conſummation of all 
Things,” Pſalm. cit. 25. Communion with God 
explained in a Senſe not liable to the Charge of En- 
thufiaſm.” 1 John i. 6. Of the Reverence a Man 
owes to himſelf, and the great Importance of a juſt 
Senſe of the Dignity of Human Nature, as a pre- 
ſervative from Vice and an Incentive to Virtue.” 
1 Cor. iii. 17. The Relation of Friendſhip con- 
fidered; the Foundation upon which it reſts; the 
er, Virtues which quality for it, and the high 
appineſs reſulting from it.“ Proverbs xciit. 24. 


Volume the Second. 


All the Works of God, in their Natural State, 
beautiful and lovely, the Happineſs of moral Ayents 
neceſſarily connected with the ſound and healthful 
Stare of the Mind, or with Virtue.” Gen. i. 31. 
«+ To be filled with the Fulneſs of God, explained 
and illuſtrated.” Epheſ. iii. 19. The Neceflity of 
giving the Heart to Wiſdom ; the Power of the Mind 
over us Affections; and the Means by which it may 
raiſe and regulate them.“ Proverbs xx1ii. 26. The 
great Similarity of the Individuals in tbe conſtituent 
and moſt valuable parts of Human Nature; their 
wonderful Diverfity in other Circumſtances : with uſe- 
ful Reflections ſuggeſted by this Conſtitution.” 
Plalm xxxiii. 189. Moral Perfection, the higheſt 
End and Chief Good of man, attainable by all.” 
Plalm xxxiii. 15, * The Means by which the high- 
eſt End and ſupreme Good of Human Nature may 
Vor. V. 


* The Greatneſs of God and his 


be attained.” Pſalm xxxiii. 15. What is imported 
in glorifying God, and in what Senſe the Glory of 
God is to be the End of our Actions.” 1 Cor. x. 31, 
The Scripture Doctrine of the Mediation of Chriſt 
explained,” 1 Timothy ii. 5. ** What the Senti- 
ments of Angels concerning our preſent State may 
be ſuppoſed to be; and the Motives which ariſe 
hence to conduct Life wiſely and virtnovuſly.” 
Hebrews i. 14. ** The Cares of Human Lite, how 
far they ſhall ceaſe in a future State ; and how this 
Confideration ought to regulate and moderate them 
at preſent.” Eceleſ. ii. 3. That the preſent State 
has a plain Reference to a future inviſible one, 
unſpeakably greater and more auguſt; and, that in 
both, the ſame glorious Deſign is uniformly carried 
on.“ 2 Cor. iv. 18, * The infinite Importance of 
the Love of God, &c.” 2 Theſſ. iii. 5. The great 
Importance of not being enflaved by any Deſire.“ 
1 Cor. vi. 12. Our abſolute Dependance on God.“ 
Acts xvii. 28. Practical Reflections ariſing from 
a Senſe of our abſolute Dependance on God. Acts 
xrli. 28. What is imported in keeping the Heart, 
and the beſt Means of doing it.“ Proverbs iv. 23. 


Volume the Third. 


« What a good Taſte in the Conduct of Life is; 
and, how to acquire it.” Philip. i. 10. Of vir- 
tuous Reſolution or Firmneſs of Mind; and, the 
Means of attaining to it.” 1 Cor. xvi. 13, In- 
tegrity of Character recommended; and, the Means 
of attaining to it pointed out.” Eccleſ. x. 1. Our 
Relation to univerſal Nature; and the Sentiments and 
Duties ariſing from it.” Job. xxxviii. 7. The 
Happineſs of the Righteous, like the Light of the 
Sun, to be engroſſed by none; bat the Gift of God, 
offered to all who will prepare themſelves to receive 
it.“ Iſaiah Is. 20. That there is an appointed 
End of the Sorrows and Sufferings of good Men ; 
with uſe ful Reflections ſuggeſted by this Aſſurance,” 
Ifaiah ix. 20. * Youth and advanced Age compared, 
and their ſeveral Advantages and Diſadvantages.” 
Job. xxxii. 6, © How we ought to be affected on 


the Review of paſt Life, and the Profpe& of what is 


to come.” Pſalm xxxix. 5. The Boundaries of 
Divine Operation, and Human Agency, pointed out: 
with uſeful Reflections.“ Eccleſ. ix. 10. Reaſons 
why ſo much is left to Human Agency; and an 
Exhortation to Diligence in our proper Buſineſs.” 
Eccleſ. ix. 10. The Sentiments we ought to 
entertain of the Divine Adminiſtration, and how the 
Sovereignty of God is to be underſtood.” Pſalm c. 3. 
The Sovereigmy of God in the Government of 
the World; with uſeful Reflections.“ John xiv. 2. 
«© The univerſal abſolute Dominion of God.” 
Matt. vi. 13. The Glory of God.” Matt. vi. 13. 
„ The Importance of laying down a certain Plan tor 
the Conduct of Liſe, and of fixed Rules for the 
Performance of its Duties.“ Epheſ. v. 15. ** The 
Omnipreſence of God ; with a practical Application,” 
1 Kings viii. 27. The Senſe of Right the Standard 
by which we muſt judge of the Character and Con- 
duct of all moral Agents; even of the Supreme.” 
Job xiii. 7. The doing the Will of God the Food 
of the Soul: our Lord's peculiar and exquiſite Taſte 
for this ſpiritual Nouriſhment, &c.” John iv. 34. 
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DU C HAL. DUCK. 


geniality of Dr. Duchal's ſentiments with his own, might have combined theſe ſen- 
timents ſo thoroughly in his mind, as not to be ſenſible of any prior obligation. But 
that he muſt originally have read Duchal is plain from the ſimilarity of method ag 
well as in the general train of thinking. | 1 +224 

Dr. Duchal is ſaid to have been the Author of various occaſional publications, both 
in Ireland and in England (i). In England we apprehend that nothing was printed by 
him, excepting three Sermons, before mentioned. What the tracts were which were 
written by him in Ireland we are not able to aſcertain, They probably related to the 
controverſies of the times, which were principally concerning the Trinity, Subſcrip- 
tion to Articles of Religion, and the Teſt-Act. | 


In one of the Volumes of the I Repoſitory, is publiſhed an Eſſay of our 
Author's on the Influence of the Death of Chriſt, 


K. 


*.* [DUCK (Srxrnxn), a Poet, who, by the force of unaſſiſted abilities, raiſed 
himſelf from a low ſtation to a conſiderable degree of temporary celebrity, was born 
in the beginning of the preſent century. Who and what his parents were is, from 
their humble condition, not recorded; and his Biographers have been fo inattentive, 
as not to mention either the place of his birth, or the County in which he drew his 
firſt breath. It is, however, well known that he was a native of Wiltſhire. Originally 
he had no other inſtruction than what enabled him to read and write in his mother- 
rongue ; and as, Arithmetic is generally joined with this degree of learning, ſome little 
knowledge of it was acquired by him. When he was nearly fourteen years of age he 
was taken from ſchool, and was afterwards ſucceſſively engaged in the ſeveral loweſt 
employments of a country life. He was a labouring huſbandman, and when 
he came into notice was uniyerſally diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the 
Threſher. In the courſe of his laborious occupations he almoſt forgot all the 
arithmetic he had formerly learnt. Nevertheleſs, he ſometimes read, and thought 
oftener. He retained a ſtrong inclination for knowledge, and began to be particularly 
uneaſy when he reflected on his want of education, and eſpecially that he ſhould 
have loſt any thing of what had been taught him at ſchool. Theſe ſentiments 
ſo much occupied his mind, that at laſt he determined to try his own ſtrength, and, if 
poſhble, to recover his Arithmetic again. When he formed this deſign he was married 
and at ſervice z he had little time to ſpare; he had no books, and no money to pro- 
cure any; notwithſtanding which he reſolved to proceed. Accordingly, he uſed to 
work more than other labourers, and by that means got ſome little matter added to his 


pay. Wich this overplus, which was at his own diſpoſal, he bought firſt a book of 


vulgar Arithmetic, then one of decimal, and a third of meaſuring of land, of alt which 
he made himſelf a tolerable maſter, in the hours he could ſteal from his ſlee p, after the 


() Account of labours of the day (a). 


the author, by 
Mr. Spence, 
prefixed to 
Duck's Poems. 
- XViii. xix. 
hird Edition. 


In a fituation ſo unfavourable to improvement, and particularly to the opportunities 
of converſation, Stephen Duck had the good fortune to meet with one friend who was 
animated with the ſame defire of knowledge. This friend, had been for two or three 
years in a ſervice at London, had acquired an inclination for reading, and had pur- 
chaſed ſome books, which he had brought down with him into the country. Of his 
ſmall library Stephen had always the uſe. The two friends, when they could get a 
little time for it, uſed to talk and read together, by which they mutually improved 
each other. As they were both of them endued with natural good ſenſe, it would have 
been an- agreeable circumſtance to have been GT inks hearing, when they 
were in the midſt of ſome of their moſt knotty debates. | 

It will probably be acceptable to our readers to know of what books their library 
conſiſted, They had Milton, the Spectator, and Seneca, which were Stephen Duck's 
firſt favourites. His next favourites were Telemachus, another piece of Fenelon's, and 
Addiſon's Defence of Chriſtianity, They had an Engliſh Dictionary, a kind of Eng- 
liſh Grammar, an Ovid, and a Byſhe's Art of Poetry. Seneca's Morals had made the 
name of L'Eſtrange dear to them; and this was probably the occaſion of their getting 
his Joſephus in folio, which was the largeſt purchaſe in their collection. They had 
one volume of Shakſpeare, containing ſeven of his plays. 3 had read, beſides 
theſe, three or four other plays; and ſome parts of Epictetus, Waller, Dryden's Virgil, 
Prior, Hudibras, Tom Brown, and the London Spy. 

Wich theſe aſſiſtances Stephen Duck became ſomething of a Poet, and ſomething of 
a Philoſopher. From his infancy he had a caſt in his mind towards poetry. He de- 
* in verſes and in ſinging, and felt ſtrange emotions on the top performances 
of the little choir of ſongſters in a country Chancel. The firſt time of his hearing 
an organ was mentioned by him as a remarkable epocha of his life. He ſoon became 
a pretty good judge of a muſical line, fo as to feel the harmony of it in his own mind; 
but his pronunciation of it was by no means correſpondent to his inward * | 

5 | | 2 
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The circumſtance, that firſt gave him a higher taſte of poetry than he had hitherto 
acquired, was his accidenrally meeting with Milton's “ Paradiſe Loſt.” Stephen read 
it over twice or thrice with a Dictionary, before he could thoroughly underſtand its 
language. Indeed, he appears to have gotten his Engliſh as others get Latin. The 
« Paradiſe Loſt” was ſtudied by him as thoſe who have a liberal education ſtudy the 
claſfics ; and the new beauties in that poem, which were continually opening upon his 
mind, rendered his labour eaſy and pleaſant. All the day he worked for his maſter, 
and ſet to his books at night. The pains he took to improve himſelf were almoſt in- 
credible, and he was ſucceſsful beyond what could have been expected. At length he 
underſtood ſome of the great and deeper beauties of the“ Paradiſe Loſt” tolerably 
well; and could even point out ſeveral of thoſe particular excellences of it which it 
required a good nice eye to diſcover. By his friend he was helped to the volumes of 
the Spectator, which they read often together and often by themſelves. 

Stephen uſed frequently to carry them with him to his work ; and, when he did ſo, 
his method was to labour harder than any body elſe, that he might get half an hour to 
read a Spectator, without injuring his maſter. By this practice he was accuſtomed to 
fit down all over ſweat and heat, without regard to his own health, and often to its 
prejudice, His conduct in this reſpect exhibits a beautiful inſtance of honeſty and 
induſtry united. Nothing improved him ſo much as the reading of the Spectator. 
The copies of verſes ſcattered in that performance helped on his natural bent that way, 
and made him try whether he could not do ſomething of the ſame kind. Sometimes he 
turned his own thoughts into verſe, whilſt he was at work; and at laſt he ventured to 
commit his thoughts to paper. What he did of this ſort was very inconſiderable; and 
as there was no one near him that cared for verſes, nor any perſon who could tell him 
whether they were good or bad, he generally flung them into the fire, when he had 
ſufficiently pleaſed himſelf with peruſing them (5). Wt (5) Account of 

Whatever care Stephen Duck took to burn theſe little pieces, his writing of them d Author, &6 
could not be concealed. The thing took air; and Stephen, who had before the repu- 
tation among the country-people of being a ſcholar, was now ſaid to be able to make 
verſes likewiſe. This circumſtance being accidentally mentioned before a young gen- 
tleman from Oxford, he ſent for Stephen, and, after ſome converſation. with him, 
defired him to write him a letter in verſe. That letter is the Epiſtle which ſtcod laſt 
in the firſt edition of Duck's poems, but which now more properly ſtands at the be- 

ginning of the later impreſſions. It was the firſt whole copy of verſes that he ever 

wrote; and, happening to fall into the hands of ſome clergy in the neighbourhoad, they 

were ſo well pleaſed with it that they were led to enquire particularly concerning the 

author, whom, upon examination, they found to be a man who had a good deal of 

merit. Accordingly, they made him ſome preſents, which, as things then ſtood, were 

of great ſervice to him; and they Zealouſly encouraged him to go on in his mental 

exertions. One clergyman in particular, the Reverend Mr. Stanley, made his life 

more comfortable as ſoon as he knew him (c). Gass 
Stephen Duck, being thus patronized, proceeded with greater courage in his poetical Preface, p. x. 

career. As he had before written ſome ſcattered verſes on poverty, he now carried on P77 

his thoughts on the ſubject, and completed it as we have it in the printed collection. 

Little, however, can be ſaid in praiſe of the Poem. The compoſition next in order 

was that upon his own labours. The ſubject was propoſed to him by Mr. Stanley, to 

whom the piece is inſcribed. It is entitled * The Threſher's Labour, and is ſuperior 

in merit to any thing which Stephen had before written. There is ſomething not amiſs 

in the lines which deſcribe the dulneſs of the employment of threſhing. | 


66 Nor yet, the tedious labour to beguile, _ 

« And make the paſſing minutes ſweetly ſmile, 

« Can we, like ſhepherds, tell a merry tale; 

«© The voice is loſt, drown'd by the louder flail. 

« But we may think—alas! what pleaſing thing, 

«© Here, to the mind, can the dull fancy bring? 

«© Our eye beholds no pleaſing object here, 

« No cheerful ſound diverts our liſtening ear. 
The ſhepherd well may tune his voice to ſing, 
“ Inſpir'd with all the beauties of the Spring. 

«© No fountains murmur here, no lambkins play, 

© No linnets warble, and no fields look gay; 

« *Tis all a gloomy, melancholy ſcene, 

« Fit only to provoke the Mule's ſpleen. 

& When ſooty peas we threſh, you ſcarce can know 
« ur native colour, as from work we go: 

« The ſweat, the duſt, and ſuffocating ſmoke, 

% Make us ſo much like Ethiopians look, 
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Account, 
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{f/)Gentleman's 
Magazine, 
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(New Uni- 
verſal Dictien- 
ary, vol. iv. 
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*« We ſcare our wives, when ev'ning brings us home; 
« And frighted infants think the bugbear come (4).” 


A performance ſtill more conſiderable was undertaken by Stephen Duck at the requeſt 
of Mrs. Stanley. This was The Shunamite,” which exceeded his former produc- 
tions, and from the appearance of which may be dated the zra of his riſing in character 
and circumſtances. Now it was that perſons of diſtinction began to ſend for him dif— 
ferent ways, In ſhort, it got him fame enough to be pretty troublefome to him at firſt ; 
though the matter ended in a more proſperous ſettlement of him and his affairs than 
could ever have originally been expected. At the period we are ſpeaking of, he was 
particularly indebted to a clergyman of Wincheſter. This gentleman, after giving Ste- 
phen ſeveral teſtimonies of his bounty and goodneſs, preſented his firſt poetical Eflays to 
a lady of quality attending on the Queen, who acquainted her Majeſty with the inge- 
nuity and low condition of the author (e). So well pleaſed was Queen Catharine with 
the intellectual endeavours of the threſher, that ſhe took him under her protection, and 
ſettled upon him, ſome ſay, thirty pounds a year, but we have always underſtood it to 
be fifty. Nor was her Majeſty's benevolence confined to this circumſtance ; for it was, 
no doubt, in conſequence of her diſpoſition in favour of Stephen Duck, that, in April 
1733, he was made one of the Yeomen of the Guards (f). Another advantage which 
he derived from the patronage of the Queen, was his obtaining a large ſubſcription to 
a quarto edition of his poems, publiſhed in 1736. In his dedication of them he thus ex- 
preſſes his gratitude to his patroneſs: The great honour your Majeſty has done me, 
« in giving me leave to prefix your royal name to the following poems, does not en- 
« courage me to preſume they are worthy to be laid at your feet on any other account, 
* but only as they are an humble tribute of duty, offered from a thankful heart to a 
tc gracious benefactreſs. Your Majeſty has indeed the ſame right to them, as you have 
© to the fruits of a tree, which you have tranſplanted out of a barren foil into a fertile 
« and beautiful garden. It was your generoſity which brought me out of obſcurity, 
c and ſtill condeſcends to protect me; like the Supreme Being, who continually ſup- 
« ports the meaneſt creatures which his goodneſs has produced.” 
The notice taken by the Queen of Stephen Duck could not eſcape the ridicule of 
thoſe wits who were adverſe to the court. Several alluſiovs to the ſubje& occur in the 
writings of the times; and Swift, in particular, was very ſevere upon the occaſion. 
Perhaps he might be piqued at this generoſity in the Queen, while his own friends 
were neglected. Whatever was his motive, he wrote the following quibbling epigram, 
as he calls it, On Stephen Duck, the Threſher and favourite Poet :” 


ce The Threſher Duck could o'er the Queen prevail; 
« The proverb ſays, * No fence againſt a flail.“ 

« From threſhing corn, he turns to threſh his brains, 

66 For which her Majeſty allows him grains. 

% Though *tis- confeſs'd, that thoſe, who ever ſaw 
His poems, think them all not worth a ſtraw. 

«© Thrice happy Duck, employed in threſhing ſtubble! 
Thy toil is leſſen'd, and thy profit's double (g).“ 


Another copy of verſes, which we remember to have been written about the ſame 
period, was leſs ſatirical : 


« Old Homer, though a bard divine, 
« If not by fame belied, 

4 Stroll'd about Greece, old ballads ſung, 
« A beggar liv'd and died. 


« Fam'd Milton too, our Britiſh bard, 
« Who as divinely wrote, 

&« Sung like an angel, but in vain ; 
« He died not worth a groat. 


“ Thrice happy Duck! a milder fate 
Thy genius does attend; 
« Well haſt thou threſh'd thy barn and brains, 


« To make a queen thy friend.” 


From ſome imitations of Horace, and one of Claudian, which are inſerted in Mr. 
Duck's collection of poems, it appears that, ſo early as in 1736, he had applied him- 
ſelf to the cultivation of the Latin language ; and ſuch was the progreſs which he ar 
length made in literature, that he was deemed qualified to be admitted to holy _ 

vis 
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This event took place in June, 1746, when, if our information be accurate, he was 

ordained prieſt (5). We believe it was a number of years before this, and indeed in the (5) Gentleman's 
ucen's life-time, that he was appointed keeper of her Majeſty's ſelect library at Rich- * 

mond, called Merlin's Cave, probably with an additional ſalary, certainly with the ad- 

vantage of ſuitable apartments, which were continued to his daughter after his deceaſe. 

What immediate preferment Mr. Duck obtained after his ordination, we are not able 

to aſcertain; but we find that in Auguſt, 1751, he was promoted to be preacher at 

Kew Chapel (i). It is ſaid that he employed himſelf as diligently in making Sermons as (/) Ibid. vol. 

poems, and that in the pulpit he was much followed by the people (4). In January, . P. 28. 

1752, he was preferred to the rectory of Byfleet, in Surrey; a living of conſiderable va 2 

we (/). The laſt production of Mr. Duck's, with which we are acquainted, was a poem . ubi ſupra. 

of conſiderable length, entituled, © Cœſar's Camp, or, St. George's Hill.” It appeared (7) Centleman's 

in the latter end of 1754, and is in the manner of Denham's Cooper's Hill, being, e:. 

« j1 ſome meaſure, an imitation of that celebrated work.” There are in it ſeveral de- 3 

ſcriptions and paſſages not unworthy of approbation. Mr. Duck, after continuing 

rector of By fleet ſomewhat more than four years, fell into a dejection of ſpirits, and, 

in a fit of inſanity ariſing from the diſorder, drowned himfelf at Reading, in Berkſhire. 

The accounts before me ſay, that he flung himſelf into the Thames, from a bridge near (+) New Uni - 

that town (m): but this was not the cafe. I know, from particular enquiry, made i Piftion- 

near the time, that he was drowned in a trout-ſtream which runs at the back of the 8 — i 

Black-Lion Inn, at Reading; and J have feen the very ſpot where he met with his un- meat o Bios ra- 


happy fate. This event took place between the thirtieth of March and the ſecond of 3 


April, 1756 (n). ( Gentleman's 
The writers of the New Univerſal Dictionary conclude their account of Mr. Duck ol. 
with the following reflection. * In the preface to his © Poems,” he makes his acknow : 
e ledgments to ſome gentlemen, ** who firſt took notice of hin in the midſt of poverty 
* and labour.” What thoſe gentlemen did was highly generous and praiſe-worthy, and 
© jt was but gratitude in Stephen to acknowledge it: yet it is more than probable, 
* that if he had been ſuffered to pals the remainder of his life, after he had paſſed ſo 
© much of it, in poverty and labour, he had not only miſſed the unhappy end he 
* came to, but alſo been a ſtranger to many years of melancholy and miſery which pre- 
% ceded it; fince it may all be reaſonably imputed to the want of that exerciſe and 
ce labour, to which he had been accuſtomed from his earlieſt youth (o).“ It is by no (+) New uni- 
means certain that theſe remarks are well founded. We have not a ſufficient account of en 
Mr. Duck's dejection of ſpirits, to be able to aſſign the cauſe from which it proceeded. W 
To ſay that he endured many years of melancholy and miſery before his death, ſeems 
to be aſſerted without a ſhadow of proof. Neither is there any reaſon to believe, con- 
ſiderivg the activity of his mind, that it would have been poſſible for him to have re- 
mained contented in that low ſphere of hfe in which he was originally placed. An idea 
prevailed, at the time of his deceaſe, that he fancied himſelf not to be ſufficiently pro- 
vided for; and, if that was the caſe, he had formed a falſe eſtimate of his own merit. 
But perhaps there was no real ground for the ſuggeſtion. 
As a poet, Stephen Duck is far from ſuſtaining a high rank ; and yet it might be 
queſtioned whether he is not nearly upon a level with ſome who have obtained a place 
in Dr. Johnſon's collection. In ſimilies he is frequent, and not unhappy in the appli- 
cation of them. Though never great, he is often not unpleaſing. In ſhort, he may be 
regarded as having become a poet more from the bent of a ſtrong inclination, and an 
imitative talent, than from the power of real genius. 
The perſonal character of Mr. Duck appears to have been very reſpectable. There 
are evident traces in his writings of an upright and pious mind ; and he always ſpeaks 
of his poetical productions with great humility. His gratitude to his benefactors breaks 
out on many occaſions; and with one ſpecimen of it, addreſſed to Mr. Stanley, we ſhall 
conclude the article. | 


« O STAXLEY ! if, forgetful of thy love, 
J cer to gratitude rebellious prove, 
« Still may I want a friend, but never find! 
« May Fox1uxe, PuotBus, STANLEY, prove unkind ().“) 9) ues 
| A ſupra, p. 155. 


DUDLEY, the ſurname of a noble family in England, formerly Viſcounts L'Iſle, (a) See Milles, 
Fails of Warwick and Leiceſter, and Dukes of Northumberland (a). In order to give — . 
the reader a clear and diſtinct account of this great Houſe, concerning which many of (4) Of which 
our beſt writers have fallen into palpable errors, it is requiſite to obſerve, that this ſur- there are — 
name was taken from the caſtle of Dudley, and aſſumed, as the antient cuſtom of Eng- 8 
land was, by the younger children of the Barons of that place (5). This caſtle ſtands Touchet Lord 
upon the very edge of Staffordſhire, on the ſummit of a lofty rock, affording a free and ue; te 


2 younger fon's 
Vol. V. 5 O | _ Pleaſanttakingthe name 
| of Audley. 
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(c) Plot's Na- 
ral Hiſtory of 
Staffordſhire, 


ch. x. f. 27. 


(4) Camden's 
Britan. in Staf- 
ſordſhire. 


(e) Dugdal. Mo- 


naſt. Anglican. 
Vol. II. p. 122. 


Ef) camden's 


Britan. in Staf- 


fordſhire, 


(e] Liber niger 
Scaccarii, p. 62. 


(>) Dugdal. Mo- 
naſt. Anglican. 
Vol. II. p. 912. 
a. n. 30. 


(i) Clauf. 19 
E. II. in Dorſo, 
m. 27, 


(k) Clauf.rE.1IT. 
p. 1. m. 7. 


(7) Lib. cedul. 
2 H. IV. p. 17. 


(* Hollingſhed, 
p- 584, a. n. 20. 


(n) This anpears 
from the table 
of chief Gover- 
nors of Ireland, 
collected from 
Records pub- 
liſhed in Sir 
— Ware's 
orks. 


(o) In his Re- 
marks on a libel 
againſt Robert 
Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, his uncle. 


(p) This may 
be collected 


from what ap- 
pears on record 
as to his ſon 
Edmund Sutton 
Lord Dudley. 


(70 Exit. Pell. m. 
25 H. 6. 


(r) Anſtis's Re- 
giſter of the 
Garter, Vol. 1I. 


p. 163. 
) Pat. 1 E. IV. 
P+ I. m. 10. 


(:) Pat. 4 E. Iv. 
p. 1. m. 10. 

P. 4 E. IV. 

P+ 2. m. 29. 


(#) Rot. Franc. 
17 E. IV. m. 2. 


(w) Baronage, 
Vol. II. p. 216. 
(x) Anſtis's Re- 
giſter of the 
Garter, Vol. II. 


Þ- 230, 231. 
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pleaſant proſpect over a vaſt extent of country (c). So much as remains of it (for, in 
ſpite of the injuries of time, and of men far le{s merciful, there are ſtill ſome remains 

may claim the honour of being part of one of the oldeſt fortreſſes in this iſland (d). 
Dudo, an Engliſh Saxon, beſtowed his name upon it about the year 700 (e). At the 
time of the Norman Conqueſt it was granted to a Norman Baron, whoſe name was Fitz- 
Auſculph (f), but did not remain long in his family; for, the daughter of William 
Fitz-Auſculph being married to Fulk Paganel, brought with her the inheritance of 
Dudley-Caſtle, which deſcended to her ſon Ralph Paganel, who took up arms for the 
Empreſs Maud againſt King Stephen (g). His ſon Gervaſe Paganel married Iſabel, 
daughter to Robert Earl of Leiceſter, by whom he had a daughter Hawiſe, who was 
firſt married to John de Somery, and afterwards to Roger de Berkeley, of Berkeley- 
Caſtle (0). Her fon by the firſt marriage, Ralph de Somery, was Baron of Dudley in 
right of his mother, and flouriſhed in the reign of Richard I. The male heirs of this 
family ended in john de Somery, who died in the fifteenth of Edward II. leaving his 
filters, Margaretta and Joan, coheireſſes. The eldeſt of theſe fiſters, Margaret, married 
Sir John Sutton, of the antient Saxon family of Sutton in Nottinghamſhire, who be- 


e 


came, in her right, Baron of Dudley (i). This noble perſon, taking part with Thomas 


Farl of Lancaſter againſt the evil Miniſters of Edward II. was compelled, in order to 
ſave his life, to convey all his right and title in the caſtle and manor of Dudley, and 
many other large eſtates, to Hugh le Deſpencer, ſon to Hugh Earl of Wincheſter; but, 
in the firſt of Edwaid III. he obtained reſtitution of them all (&). His fon John mar- 
ried Iſabel, daughter to John de Charlton, Lord of. Powis, by whom he had a ſon 
named John, concerning whom there occurs little either in Records or Hiſtory, except 
that he inherited a great eſtate from his grandmother (). He died in the eighth of 
Henry IV. leaving a ſon of the ſame name, who was then five years of age, and who 
carried the ſtandard at the ſolemn funeral of Henry V (m). He was in great favour 
with King Henry VI. or rather with his uncle the good Duke of Glouceſter, by whom 
he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and ſworn into that high office in the 
month of January, 1428 (). According to Sir William Dugdale's account, this noble 
perſon was honoured with many other high employments in that reign, and lived 
much beyond it; of which there is ſome reaſon to doubt, fince we have the poſitive 
authority of Sir Philip Sydney to the contrary (o), who ſeems to have been well ac- 
quainted with, and to have taken great pains about, the genealogy of his family. It is 
therefore highly probable, that his ſon John Sutton, Baron of Dudley (p), ſucceeded 
him in that title pretty early in that reign, and was employed in many great affairs 
during the continuance of it, and particularly in an embaſly to France, e he was 
attended by Leon d'Or, a Purſuivant of his own (4). After his return he obtained ſe- 
veral large grants from the Crown, was advanced to be Treaſurer of the King's houſe- 
hold, and, in the 39th year of his reign, was elected one of the Knights Companions 
of the moſt noble Order of the Garter (r). After the acceſſion of King Edward IV. he 
grew likewiſe into great favour with that Prince, and, in the very firſt year of his reign, 
obtained a ſpecial diſcharge, under the Broad Seal, for all ſuch ſums of money as might 
be due and owing from him on account of the poſt he held in the former reign (s). In 
the fourth year of the ſame King he obtained a grant of one hundred marks per annum, 
out of the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, for his great integrity, and in conſi- 
deration of his large expences in the King's ſervice ; and the year following had another 
grant of one hundred pounds a year for life, out of the cuſtoms of the port of South- 
ampton (2). He was alſo * N together with the Earl of Arundel, and other noble 
perſons, to treat with the French King for a continuance of peace, and intruſted in 
many other affairs of great conſequence by his royal maſter (u). Sir William Dugdale 
was of opinion, that he died towards the cloſe of that reign, and mentions his being 
ſucceeded in his barony by his grandſon John, who, he aſſures us, was ſummoned to 
Parliament the firſt of Richard III (). It is however evident, from the Regiſter of 
the Order of the Garter, that the old Lord lived not only through that reign, but even 
ſo low as that of Henry VII (x), and that there was never ſuch grandſon as Sir William 
Dugdale, miſled by more antient writers, ſuppoſes [A]. On the contrary, this Jobn 


Sutton, 


[A] A, Sir William Dugdale, mifled by more antient 
writers, ſuppeſes.] It is a point that enters ſtrictly 


within the plan of this work, and muſt at the ſame 


time be of much public utility, to correct, where it 
can be done, the genealogies of great families, more 
eſpecially when the miſtakes about them receive coun- 
tenance frum authors of t character. This hap- 
pens to be the caſe of the Suttons, Barons of Dudley, 
whoſe ſucceſſion the learned Sir William Dugdale found 
recorded in the Heralds books, particularly in the col- 
leftions of Glover, who was a man of great reputa- 


tion; and to theſe he laboured, as well as he could, 
to reconcile the circumſtances he met with in the pae 
tent rolls, and thoſe of Parliament, Now, there being 
great miſtakes in thoſe collections, it was impoſſible 
that Sip William Dugdale, reducing the facts he met 
with to theſe erroneous pedigrees, ſhould fail of adding 
to the miſtakes, as we ſhall plainly prove he did: but 
fir{t let us ſce what that great man has ſaid, 

Afier obſerving that John Sutton Baron of Dudley, 
by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir John Berkeley, 
and widow of the Lord Powis, had iſſue three ſons, 

Edmund, 
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Sutton, Lord Dudley, was appointed, by King Edward V. which is very remarkable, 
to hold the feaſt of St. George at Windſor ; which he accordingly did on the 24th of 
May 1483(y). He was allo preſent in a Chapter of the Order held in King Richard (-) Viber niger 


the Order, we find the ſword of John Lord 


Edmund, John, and William, and a daughter Mar- 
(1) Dugdale's garet (1), in which he is certainly right, he proceeds 
3 Vol. thus: “ Which Edmund, in 7 Edward IV. being then 
* © a Knight, accompanied (2) John Earl of Worceſter, 
() Rot. Franc. © Deputy to George Duke of Clarence, Lieutenant of 
7Ed.1V.m.12- + Ireland, into that realm, for the ſafeguard ther. of ; 

and the thirteenth of the ſame reign, in conſidera- 
(3) Pat.13E.IV. 4 tion of his expences (3) in the King's ſervice, as 
tm Hes © well in this realm as in Ireland, obtained the ſtew- 

* ardſhip of the manor of Aberbury in the county of 
«* Salop, then in the King's diſpoſal, by reaſon of the 
* minority of George, Gu and heir to John Earl of 
* Shrewſbury, but died in his father's lite-time, lea- 
ving iſſue by Joyce, his firſt wife, ſiſter and co-heir to 
* John Tiptoft Earl of Worceſter, 2 his ſon and 
heir, as alſo four other ſons, viz. Arthur, Geoffty, 
Thomas, and George, and a daughter called Alia- 
© nore, married to Charles Somerſet Fart of Worceſter ; 
* and by Maud his ſecond wife, daughter of Thomas, 
* who married ——D2P—, daughter and co-heir to 
© Lancelot Threlkeld of Gerworth, and Richard a 
Clerk: as alſo four daughters, viz. Joyce, married 
* to William Middlecon, of Stokkelde in the county 
of York, Eſq; Margaret to Edward Lord Powis ; 
Alice to Sir John Ratcliffe, of Ordſale in the county 
* of Lancaſter, Knight; and Dorothy, to Sir John 
* Ratcliffe, of Ordſale in the county of Lancaſter, 
* Knight; and Dorothy, to Sir John Muſgrave, 
* Kvight (4). Which John, in the firſt of Richard III. 
obtained a grant to himſelf, and the heirs male of 
© his body of the manors of Derlaſton, Bentley, Tit- 
* teſovre, Hetwel Pakynton, and Newton in the 
* Moors, in com. Stafford, Bruggenorth in the county 
* of Salop, and Rokeby, in the county of Warwick. 
And by his teſtament, bearing date the 17th of Au- 
guſt anno 1487 (2 Hen. VII. (5)) he bequeathed bis 
body to be buried (6) within the priory of St. James 
* at Dudley, appointing that a tomb ſhould be ſet over 
* his grave. Alſo that twenty-four new torches ſhould 
* be lighted during the performance of divine ſervice 
at his funeral; cewite that every Prieſt or religious 
* perſon coming thereto ſhould have four-pence, and 
* every Clerk ſinging three-pence, Moreover, that 
* twenty -maiks in money ſhould be diſpoſed in alms 
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(4) Ex Col. R. 
Cl. 8. 


(5 Pat. 1 R. III. 
5. 3 


(6) Miles, qu. 83. 


the ſame day, and on the morrow, to poor people to 
pray for his ſoul, and for the ſoul of his wife and all 
their friends. Furthermore, that a thouſand maſſes 
ſhould be ſaid for him ſo foon as poſſible after bis 
burial, which maſſes to coſt ſixteen pounds thirteen 
ſhillings, and four-pence. And having been ſum- 

moned to Parliament (7) from the firit of Richerd III. 

üll the third of Henry VII. died ſoon after, leaving 

iftue by (8) Cecily his wife, daughter of Sir William 

Willughby, Knt. Edward his ſon and heir, Knight 

of the moſt noble Order of the Garter (9), elected 

ſhortly after the beginning of King Henry VIIIch's 

reign: and ſummoned to Parliament from the (10) 

ſeventh of Henry VII. to the twenty-firſt of Henry 

VIII. tnelufive.” 

The firſt error that occurs in this account is, that 
Fdmund did not die in the life-time of his father John, 
Baron of Dudley, but ſucceeded him in that bonour. 
The next, that by his wife Joyce he was not father of 
any of the children mentioned by Dugdale, but had 
by her an only ſon whom he does not mention, Viz, 
Edward, who ſucceeded him in the barony, and was 
Knight of the Garter, whom Dugdale makes his 
gras dlon. As to the children by the ſecond marriage 


(7) Clauf. de 


uſd, ann, in 
dorſo. 


(8) Ex coll. R. 
Gl. 8. 


(s) luſtit. &c. 
of the Garter, 
per. E. A. 


(10) Claul. de 
uſd. ang, in 
Cor{v, 


the Third's palace in Weſtminſter, in the firſt year of his reign. In the third year of gym e. 
King Henry VII. the feaſt of St. George being held with extraordinary ſolemnity, and 
offerings then made for the Knights Companions deceaſed, according to the cuſtom of 


p. 155. 


Dudley, or, as they ſpelt it in thoſe days, 


Dudely, offered by the Earl of Shrewſbury and the Lord Denham (2). This noble (=) Anftis's Re- 
perſon eſpouſed Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Berkeley, of Beverſton in the county S v. 


* Garter, Vol. II. 


of Glouceſter, Knight, by whom he had iſſue three ſons and one daughter; his eldeſt p.231. 
ſon Edmund Sutton (a), from whom the Barons Dudley deſcended ; which title re- (a) Baronagium 
mains to our times, as will be ſhewn in the notes [B]; William, who became, in pro- le, fol. 2c. 


ceſs 


they are right, except the firſt, whoſe name was Jane 
and not Joyce. ith reſpect to the grants made to, 
and the will made by, John Lord Sutton, ſon to Ed- 
mund, they really relate to his father; and whereas he 
ſays, that this John married Cecily, daughter to Sir 

William Willvghby, the truth is, that Edward Sution, 
Lord Dudley, fon of Edmund Lord Dudley, married 
that Lady, and had by her ſohn Sutton Lord Dudley, 

and alſo a daughter Eleanor, who married Charles 

Somerſet Earl of Worceſter, which Lady, Dugdale 

makes to have been the daughter of Edmund Sutton 

Lord Dudley, by his firſt wite. Theſe ſacts are fct 

right from a manuſcript Peerage of England written in 

the year 1596 (11) ; and that they are really ſet right (10 ·aronagiun! 
will appear hence; that, whereas Dugdale makes Angliz, magna- 
John, — of Dudley, ſon to Edmund, deceaſe in tum ſcilicet illivs 
the beginning of the reign of Henry VII. it is evident 1 
den all contradiction from the regiſter of that moſt — 
noble Order, this was John Sutton Lord Dudley (12), tates, afMinitateſ- 
Knight of the Garter, not the ſon, but the father, of que, per inter- 
Edmund. The reaſon of theſe miſtakes was this: Sir mixta connubia 
William Dugdale was perſuaded, that John Sutton, 1 
Baron of Dudley, who was born in the third year of . 15 
Henry IV. was Knight of the Garter in the reign of (12) Anſtis's 
Henry VI. and father to Edmund Sutton; whereas, Regiſter of the 
in truth, he was his grandfather by another John NS 
whom he does not mention at all, Farther ſtill, whereas |, a 515 ag 
Dugdale ſays that John Sutton married Cecily, daugh- 

ter of Sir William Willughby, Knt, and had by her 

Edward his ſon and heir; whereas the manuſcript be- 

fore cited ſays, that Edward Lord Dudley married 

that Lady, and had by her a ſon John and a daughter 

Alianore, we can prove from Sir William Dugdale 

himſelf, that the account in the manuſcript is right, 

and his own is wrong ; for, ſpeaking ot Charles Somer- 

ſet Earl ot Worceſter, he tells us, that his third wife 

was Eleanor, daughter of Edward Lord Dudley (13), (13) Boronage, 
and not John Lord Dudley, as ſet forth in the article of Vol. II. p. 294- 
that noble family. But, notwithſtanding theſe miſtakes, 

and thoſe that have been diſcovered by others, his work 

is truly valuable, fince, before it appeared, we had 

nothing upon the ſubject in any degree worthy of it, 

and we ſhould have had, in all probability, nothing 

worthy of it yet, if Sir William Dugdale's labours had 

never appeared ; but the moſt diligent and careful 

man living may be miſled if he truſts co bad guides, or 

if he travels at a time when none but bad guides are 

to be had. 

[B] As will be ſhewn in the notes.) In the former 

note we have ſhewn that Edward Lord Dudley, by 

Cecily his wife, had iſſue ſohn, his fon and heir, who 

married Cecily daughter of Thomas Gray, Marquis of 

Dorſet, by whom he had his fon and ſueceſſor, Ed- 

ward Lord Dudley (14), who was in great favour with EONS: 
Queen Mary (15), and who deceaſed July 4, 1586: (14) Dag 1 
He marricd, firſt, Catharine, daughter to the Lord p. 7200. 
Chandos, by whom he had an only daughter (16); TIO 
ſecondly, Jane, daughter to the Earl of Derby, by (15) Strype 1 
whom he had two ſons, Edward and John; and, Vol. II. b. 34. 
thirdly, he married Mary, daughter to William Lord 

Howard of Effingham (17). His fon Edward, Lord (16) 22 
Dudley, eſpouſed Theodoſia, daughter of Sir James fxg TIM Y 
Harrington, Knight, by whom he had a fon, Ferdi- 
nando, and three daughters; Mary, marnied to James (17) Dugdale's 
Earl of Hume, in Scotland; Anne, who was the wite be, Vol. 

- 4 " II. p. 216. 

of Baron Schomberg, and the mother of the great 

Marſhal Schomberg; aud Margaret, who married Sit 

Miles Hobart, Knight of the Bath (18), As tor his 


(18) ldem, ibid. 
ſon * ) | 8 
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| (5) Godwin, de ceſs of time, Biſhop of Durham, and died in 1483 (5), was the youngeſt ſon ; Mar- 
| * his daughter married Sir George Lougueville, of Little Billing in the county of 
| 2153. = is daughter married Sir · gueville, g y © 
i! orthampton, Knight. The ſecond ſon of this noble Peer was Sir John Dudley, 
| Knight, who married Elizabeth, one -of the two daughters of Sir John Bramſhot, of 
i} O Baronagium Bramſhot in the county of Suſſex, Knight (c), and by her he had only one ſon Edmund, 
fol. 21. 2 > 
i * of whom in the next article. 
' | 
1 ſon Ferdinando, he was made Knight of the Bath at miſe therefore of Edward, Lord Dudley and Ward, 
| | the creation of Henry Prince of Wales, and eſpouſing the titles deſcended to the eldeſt ſon of William, be- 
| Honora daughter to the Lord Beauchamp, and grand- forementioned : which Edward Lord Dudley and 
| daughter to the earl of Hertford, had iſſue by her an Ward married Dianna, daughter of Thomas Howard 
. 19) Collins's only daughter, Frances (19). He died November 22, of Aſhſted, in the County of Surrey, Eſq; and dying 
| eerage of Eng- 1621, in his father's life-time, The old Baron of March 28, 1704, under age, left his Lady big with 
land, Vol. IV. Dudley, being a man of very diſſolute life, ruined the child of a ſon, who was Edward Lord Dudley and 
| PA large eſtate which deſcended to him from his anceſtorss Ward. He dying September 6, 1731, unmarried, his 
20) Dugdale's and to repair it married his grand-daughter Frances to honours and eftate devolved upon his uncle William, 
| aronage. Humble Ward, Eſq; (20), the fon of a rich Gold- fon to William Ward, Eſq; ſecond fon to Edward, firſt 
. Vol. II. P. 217. ſmith of London, deſcended from the ancient family Lord Dudley and Ward, and he dying unmarried, the 
of the Wards, in Norfolk. This gentleman adhering title of Dudley deſcended to Ferdinaudo Dudley Lea, 
j ſteadily to bis Sovereign, King Charles the Firſt, in fon of Frances, daughter of William Ward, Eſq; be- 
pg all his troubles, was by him knighted at Oxford, June forementioned (23). As for the barony of Ward, it (+3) Coll 
1 24, 1643, and on the 23d of March, the ſame year, deſcended to John Ward of Sedgley Park in the county 54s 6 
| was created Baron Ward of Birmingham, in the of Stafford, Eſq; grandfon of William Ward of Wil- p. 34. 
County of Warwick, and in that year, likewiſe, de- linſworth, third fon of Humble, firſt Lord Ward of 
ceaſed the old Lord Dudley, by which the honour de- Birmingham. C, 
| (21) Coll'nss ſcended to Lady Ward (21). Humble, Lord Ward, „„ [The remark of our ingenious preleceſlor, 
| Peerage, Vol. IV. dicd October 4, 1670, having had iſſue three ſons and that it is a point which enters ſtrictly within the plan 
F p- 32+ four daughters; Edward, the eldeſt fon, ſucceeded in of this work to correct the genealogies of great fami- 
the honour and eſtate, John died an infant, and Wil- lies, muſt he taken with ſome degree of limitation. D 
liam, the third ſon, ſettled at Willingſworth in the There are, indeed, inſtances in which ſuch a conduct ties 
MF (22) Dug County of Stafford (22). Edward, Lord Ward, became, may be proper; and, when they occur, a due atten- be reſtore 
'F BaronageV a very little before his death, Lord Dudley, by the de- tion ſhould be paid to them. If it was neceſſary to blood. 
' P. 472. ceaſe of his mother in 1701; by his Lady Frances, give at all the account of the Dudley family which is 
0 daughter of Sir William Brereton of Cheſhire, Ba- here given, it was expedient to ſpecify Sir William 
4 ronet, and ſole heireſs to her brother, he had three Dugdale's Miſtakes : but, in general, it is not de- 
* ſons, John, William, and Ferdinand, and three daugh- firatle to turn the Biographia into a peetage. Nice 
. ters; the eldeſt and youngeſt of his ſons died unmar- diſquiſitions of this kind rather belong to the works 
| ried, William, the ſecond ſon, married Frances, daugh- peculiarly appropriated to the ſubject. The detail in 
| ter of Thomas Dilkes, Eſq; by whom he had three note B might have been omitted without any ap- 
F. ſons and a daughter, Frances, who married William parent diſadvantage, as it only collaterally relates to 
. Lea, Eſq; of Hales Owen, in the County of Salop, the Dudleys whole lives are ſucceſſively recorded.] 
| and died in the life-time of his father; upon the de- : K. 
DUDLEY (EpmvunD), a celebrated Lawyer, and able Stateſman, in the reign 
of Henry VII. He was, as we have before informed the reader, the grandſon of John 
| Sutton, Baron of Dudley, and Knight of the Garter, by his ſecond fon Sir John Dudley 
| | 22 (a); and, therefore, the malicious reports of his being the ſon of a Mechanick, and that 
x elbe ann the whole ſtory of his deſcent was a fable, framed by his ſon's flatterers in the time of 
his greatneſs, though adopted by ſome authors of reputation, is equally groundleſs and (7) Du; 
(5) Dugdale's ridiculous (5) [ 4]. He was born ſome time in the year 1462, in the ſecond year of the 12 
Warwickſhire, | = 'F 
2d edit. Vol. I. | reign | 
p. 420. 


2 ne 


(1) Worthies in 
Staffordſhire, 


P. 43+ 


LA] 1s equally groundleſs and ridiculous.] We can- 
not ſet this matter in a clearer light than by giving 
the reader What the famous Dr. Fuller has ſaid upon 
this ſubject (1). * Edmund Dudley, Eſq. ſays he 
* was ſon to John Dudley, Eſq. ſecond ſon to John 
Sutton firſt Baron of Dudley, as a learned Antiquar 
hath beheld his pedigree derived. But his deſcent 1s 
controverted by many, condemned by ſome, who 
have raiſed a report that John, father to this Ed- 
mund, was but a Carpenter, born in Dudley town, 
(and therefore called John Dudley), who, travelling 
{outhward to find work for bis trade, lived at Lewes 
in Suffex, where they will have this Edmund born, 
and, for the pregnancy of his parts, brought up by 
the Abbot of Lewes in learning. But probably A1 
who afterwards were pinched in their E by this 
* Edmund, did in revenge give him this bite in his re- 
* putation, inventing this tale to his diſparagement. 
I muſt believe him of noble extraction, becauſe qua- 
* lified to marry the daughter and heir of the Viſcount 
* L'Ifle, and that before this Edmund grew ſo great 
with King Henry VII. as by the age of John his 
© fon, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, may pro- 
* bably be collected.“ This writer is frequently un- 
happy in bis accounts, in which he is too often fol- 
lowed by ſuch as have written ſince his time. He ſays 
that Edmund Dudley was the grandſon of John Sutton, 
firſt _ of Dudley. In the very page before this he 
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informs us, that William Dadley Biſhop of Durham, 
who died in 1483, was the ſon of John Dudley, the 
eighth Baron of Dudley, of Dudley caſtle in the coun- 
ty of Stafford (2). Now there is nothing more certain 
than that this William Dudley was the uncle of our 
Edmund Dudley, and that his father John Dudley, the 
eighth Baron of Dudley, was the very ſame perſon with 
Joun Sutton the firſt Baron of Dudley, which Dr. Ful- 
er might eaſily have diſcerned, if he had conſidered 
the time when theſe Dudleys lived. The ſtory of the 
Carpenter he had out of a manuſcript intituled & A View 
„of Staffordſhire, by Samſon Erdeſwick, Eſq,” which he 
highly commends (3). This tale, which Fuller treats 
as it deſet ves, paſled for true Hiſtory with all the ene- 
mies of the Leiceſter family. In a famous Popiſh libel, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, I find it obſerved of 
Robert Eail of Leiceſter (4), That he was the fon 
* of a Duke, the brother of a King, grandſon of an 
* Efquire, and great grandchild ot a Carpenter. The 
Carpenter, ſays my author, vas in all likelihood the 
* happieſt of his race, for he perhaps wwas an boneft man 
and died in his bed.” But, though Dr. Fuller is right 


in his criticiſm, yet he is right upon wrong grounds; 


for, he did not marry the daughter and heir of the Viſ- 
count L'Ifle before he was high in King Henry's fa- 
your, ſince that match was the pure effect of it, the 


Lady being the King's ward (5). His other argumeut (5) 


1s (hull worte; for, John, atterwards Duke of Northum- 
berland, 


(2) lbid. p. 4% 


(3) Idid. p. 4% 


Taken from 
(4) extract ofa 
libel written in 
Latin, among 
the papers 0 
Lord Burle 


See the Re- 
cord cited ii wh 
text. 
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reign of Edward IV. and his father having, in his own and in his wife's right, a ve 
plentiful fortune, he received a ſuitable education (c); and, diſcovering very early the great 
pregnancy of his parts, he was ſent, in the year 1478 (d), to the Univerſity of Oxford, (a0. 
being then about the age of ſixteen, When he had ſpent there ſome time in the ſtudy of Vol. l. col. rx. 
antient learntng, he was removed to London, and, being intended for the profeſſion of (+)FullersWor- 
the Law, he was placed in Gray's-Inn (e), where, when he afterwards became ſo emi- 
nent, his arms, finely depicted, amongſt thoſe of many other noble and illuſtrious per- 


ſons, were placed in one of the windows of the Hall (7). 


It is very certain, that he ſt u- 


died the Law with great diligence, and came to be very ſoon conſidered as one of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons of the profeſſion ; which induced Henry VII. a Prince who was an ex- 


cellent judge of the talents of men, to rake him very early into his ſervice (g). 


It is alſo 


ſaid, that, for his ſingular prudence and fidelity, he was ſworn of the King's Privy-Conncil, 
in the 23d year of his age (Y); and, as Polydore Virgil affirms this, who was then here, there 
can be no cauſe to doubt. In 1492, we find he was one of thoſe great men in the King's 
army near Boulogne, who offered propoſitions to the King for the concluſion of a treaty 
with France, and adviſed them to comply with them (i); which he at their interceſiion did, 
and a peace was accordingly ſigned November 6th, 1492. 
politicks of that reign; and, though the peace was very far from being well received in 
England, yet it anſwered the King's purpoſes completely, and was highly honourable for 
this nation, ſince an annual tribute was, in plain terms, ſtipulated, and actually paid 


during the remainder of this reign and part of the next (e) [BJ. 


berland, was not born till eight years after the mar- 
(6) So it appears riage, and not quite fix years before the King's death(6); 
from his petition ſo that, if it proves any thing, it mult prove directly the 
r to reverſe of what he cites it to prove. In our ſubſequent 
"ng n articles the reader will ſee the true reaſon, why the 
fooliſh ſtory of the Carpenter came to gain any credit; 
and that was, the endeavours of this Gentleman's ſon to 
deprive the chief of his family of his honour and dig- 
nity, and to attribute to himſelf, in a direct deſcent 
from his anceſtors, the Barony of Dudley, to which in- 
deed they never had any title at all; and thus, from a 
malignant ambition in him to be deſcended wholly 
from Lords, his enemies took the advantage of ſug- 
geſting, that his grandfather was not ſo much as a gen- 
tleman, and ſo turned his own art upon himſelt, or 

rather upon his deſcendants. 
But we cannot part with this matter thus. There 
was another writer of much greater figure than Dr, Ful- 
ler, whom the ſlory of the Carpenter alarmed, and 
who, though he profeſſes that he was ſatisfied this was 
falſe, yet he ſaw no reaſon to believe that our Edmund 
Dudley was deſcended trom the Barons of Dudley, 
though he knen chat with his own hand that Gentle- 
man, in a pedigree of his family, afſerted himſelf fo to 
(7) Duzdale's be (7). But, notwithſtanding this, Sir William Dugd ile 
Warwickſhire, thinks he might be the ſon of ſome Gentleman of the 
vel 1 p. 420. name of Dudley, but not of the Baron's family, of 
which he ſays there are many in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, Upon the whole, he ſuggeſts, thar, though the 
father of Edmund Dudley was without doubt a Gen- 
tleman, fince he mariied a woman of conſiderable ta- 
mily and fortune, yet it was not impoſſible that his 
grandfather might be a Carpenter, or, if not his grand- 
tather, his great-grandfather, In anſwer to this we 
ſhall obſerve, firſt, that it is a very ſtrange thing Sir 
William Dugdale ſnould doubt, that fo wite and learned 
a may, as Mr, Dudley is on all hands confeſſed to be, 
ſhould not know who his grandiather was as well as 
Mr. Erdeſwick, the father of this tale of the Carpenter. 
In the next place, Why, fince this tale is abſolutely 
falſe as to his father, which is the matter of fact at- 
firmed, muſt it be ſuppoſed true of his grandfather, or 
his great-grandſather, of which there is not a word ſaid 
any where? But, thirdly, though Sir William Dug- 
dale aſſerted this in his Hiflory ot Warwickſhire, yet 
atterwards, when he came to «<xamiae things better, 
in order to compoſe a Hitilory of our Nobility in gene 
ral, he thought fic to abandon this notion; and, though 
his account of the Suttons, Barons vt Dudley, is not very 
exact, yet he is very clear that Edmund Dudley was 
really the grandſon of John Sutton, Baron of Dudley, 
and conſequently allows that neither his grandfather 

nor his gieat-grandfather could be a Carpenter. 
But, fince we have ſaid ſo disch upon this head, we 
will go a little farther, and put it entirely out of doubt, 
both by reaſon and authority. In the firſt place let it 
* that Edmund Dudley, Eiq. was admitted 

or. V. 


This was the fineſt ſtroke in 


It is highly probable, 


that 


into the ſervice and Council of King Henry VII. in 
the firſt year of his reiyn, when that gentleman was in 
the twenty-third or fourth year of his age, and in the 
life-time of his grandtather, john, Lord Dudley, 


Knight of the Garter. 


Now, though it is laid that he 


owed this preferment to his prudence and reputation, 
yet is it not reaſonable to ſuppole, that theſe might 


have been overlooked, it he had not been alſo a man of 


quality? In the next place, when Perkin Warbeck 
publiſhed a proclamation, in which he reproached 


King Henry VII. with admitting many mean and low 


men into his Councils, of whom he gives a long cata- 


logue (8), can one imagine, that, it {dmund Dudley's 


birth had not been truly noble, he would nut have ſtood 


there, as well as Sir Richard Empſon, Biſhop Fox, and 
Sir Reginald Bray? Thi:dly, How came Bale, ſitts, 
and all the old writers in general, to inſiſt ſoexpreſily on 
the nobility of his birth, without tire lealt note of 
doubt or {ilpicion of the matter ? F:urthly, when fo 
much weight is every where laid upon the mean birth 
of Sir Richard Empſon, who was the fon of a ſieve- 
maker at Towcelier, how can it be conceived that 
Edmund Dudley, in the ſame condemnation, ſhould be 
mentioned by the ſame writers with ſo much reſpect for 
his birth, if it had not beer, in thoſe times, as clear as 
any thing could be ? or, what but reſpe& to his family 
could more King Henry VIII. to reſtore his fon, a 
child of eight years old, in blood, and give him his 
eltate ? Laitly, in point of authority, I ſhall mention 
but one writer, becauſe his name is ſufficient to ſilence 
all diſputes; it is the famous John Leland, who, in his 
Itinerary, has theſe words (9). 
* Duddeley, now being, is of the Suttoas, that married 
eneral of the Duddelys. He cometh, by his 
e, of the Talbot, Lord or Viſcount Liſle. 
This is ſpoken of Sir John Dudley, Viſcount Liſle, 


© the heirs 8 
© mother fi 


* The Viſcount 
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(%) Nale's Scrip. 
Britan. cent. xi 


thies in Stafford» 
ſhire, p. 43. 


(V Origines ſu- 
ridiciales, p. 309. 


(g) Fullei's 
Worthies in 
Scaffordſhire, 

P. 43+ 

(>) Polydor. 
Vergil. Hiſtoria 
Ans, li, p. 567. 
n. 10. 


( Ry mers F- 
dera, Vo. XII. 
p 490. 


(HsSee that paint 
explained in the 
note. 


($) See the ſub- 


ſtance of this 


proclam tion in 


Lord Racon's 
Hiltory. 


(o) Vol. VIII. 


p· 29. 


and, being ſet down in a noſe book merely for his pro- 
per uſe, cannot be ſuſpected, fince no Aniiquaty deſires 


to deceive himſelf, 


[B]; During the remainder of this reign, and part of 
the next.) It was a maxim with Henry VII. to have 
as little to do with the Continent as poſſible z but, when 
he was obliged to have to do with it, he carried things 
as high as he could, In the beginning of his reign, 
he had temporized with the French King, to prevent 
having a foreign war and domeſtic broils ro deal with 


at the ſame time. 


induced them to eſpouſe the propoſal ut a war very 
warmly ; but, to avoid oppreiling the meaner fort of 
people in railing money for the ſupport of it, they 
granted the King a benevolence by law, which was col- 
lected by way of requelt, but of the beiter fort ouly, 
and — in a valt ſum of money (11). 

5 | 


The King 


For this 


But, finding the French grew upon 
him, he reſulved to make war in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould procure him peace for tht: future (10). 
before the Parliament, therefore, the ground of his 
quarrel, in which he was certainly right, 


He laid 


(to) Polydor. 
Vergil. Hiſt. 


Angl 1 2,lib.xx vi. 


Ws. 


On 


( I 1) Holinſhed, 
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that Mr. Dudley was one of the King's principal infiruments in this intrigue, ſince, two 

years afterwards, we find he obtained the wardſhip and marriage of Elizabeth, daughter 

of Edward Grey, Viſcount L'Iſle, ſiſter and coheireſs of John Viſcount L'Ifle, her bro. 

(?) Eſc. 208. ther (/). In 1499, he was one of thoſe who ſigned the ratification of the peace before- 
. V. mentioned, by authority of Parliament (n). This plainly ſhews, that he was a perſon in 
(m)Rymer'sFe- great credit with his country, as well as in high favour with his Prince, whom he ſerved 
gong in promoting the filling of his coffers, under colour of the Law, though with very little 
reſpect to the principles of equity and juſtice, as an able and excellent author informs 


(=) Lord Bacon us (n) CJ. But, in what capacity he did this, is not at all in our power to aſſert, We 


Henry vii. are aſſured by Stowe, that, in 1497, he was Under-Sheriſf of London, and continued ſo 
(e) Annals, for ſix years (o); which might, indeed, put it in his power to pack Juries, and to hare 


p. 487 -a hand in other enormities with which he was charged; but, that the ſame perſon ſhould, 
at the ſame time, be Under-Sheriff of London, oue of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Lawyers 


ſhould be loſt, he afterwards actually opened the for thcir will and bumour than {or their ſervice and (« bg 
ſiege of Boulogne, though 2 had been made * honour, he had gotten for his purpoſe, or beyond the za vol of his 
for amicably compoſing all diſputes ; upon Which a “ his purpoſe, two inſtruments, Empſon and Dudley, Works, p. 491, 
negotiation was begun, and, while the ſiege went on, a bold men and careleſs of fame, and that took toll of 
ce was concluded by the commiſſioners, to continue * their maſter's griſt. Dudley was of a good family, 
(t2) Hiſt. of H. for both Kings lives; © in which, ſays Lord Bacon (12), eloquent, and one that could put hateful buſineſs into 
11. in the 3d. © there was no article of importance, being, in effect, ra- * good language, But Empſon, that was the ſon of a 
Yol. of his ther a bargain than a treaty. For, all things remained * Sieve-maker, triumphed always upon the deed done, 
ay I "12 they were, ſave, that there ſhould be paid to the * putting off all other reſpects whatſoever, Theſe two Pg 
King ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand ducats, * perſons being Lawyers in ſcience, and Privy-Counſel- 22 
in pieſent, for his charges in that journey, and five and * lors in authority, turned law and juſtice into worm- vd. I. p. 
twenty thouſand crowns, yearly, for his charges fuſ- * wood and rapine. For, firſt, their manner was to 
© tained in the aids of the Britains, For which annual * cauſe divers ſubjects to be indicted of ſandry crimes, 
« ſum, though he had Maximilian bound before for © and fo far forth to proceed in form of law; bur, 
© thoſe charges, yet he counted the alteration of the © when the hills were found, then preſeatly to commit 
© hand as much as the principal debt. And, befides, them: and, nevertheleſs, not to produce them in any 
© it was left ſomewhat indefinitely, when it ſhould de- * reaſonable time to their anſwer, but to ſuffer them to 
© termine or expire, which made the Engliſh eſteem it / languiſh long in priſon, and, by ſundry artificial devi- 
© as a tribute carried under fair terms. And the truth * ces and terrors, to extort from them great fines and 
„is, it was paid both to the King and to his ſon * ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions and mitiga- 
* King Henry VIII. longer than it could continue * tions. Neither did they, towards the end, obſcrve 
© upon any computation of charges. There was alſo * ſo much as the half face of juſtice in proceeding by (1:)Fron 
© affigncd by the French King, unto all the King's * indiftment, but ſent forth their precepts to attach ike to 
principal Counſellors, great penſions, beſides rich © men, and convent them before themſelves and ſome Chancellc 
gifts for the preſent, Which, whether the King others, at their private houſes, in a Court of Commiſ- toſcue, 
8 did permit to ſave his own purſe from rewards, or to * fion, and there uſed to ſhuffle up a ſummary proceed- 
communicate the envy of a buſineſs that was diſplea- ing by examination, without trial of jury, aſſuming 
* ſing to his people, was diverſly interpreted. For, * to themſelves there to deal both in pleas of the 
© certainly, the King had no great fancy to own this Crown and controverſies civil, Then did they alſo 
peace. And therefore, a little before it was con- * uſe to enthrall and charge the ſubjects lands with 
* cluded, he had, underhand, procured ſome of his * tenures in capite, by finding falſe offices, and thereby 
6 beſt captains and men of war to adviſe him to a * to work upon them for wardſhips, liveries, premier 
« peace under their hands, in an earneſt manner, in the * fſciſins, and alienations, being the fruits of thoſe te- 
nature of a ſupplication. But the truth is, this peace * nures, refuſing, upon divers 2 and delays, to 
© was welcome to both Kings. To Charles; for that * admit men to tray. rſe thoſe falſe ofti-es according to 
© it aſſured unto him the poſſeſſion of Britain, and freed * the law. Nay, the King's wards, after they had ac- 
« the enterprize of Naples. To Henry; for that it * compliſhed their full age, could not be ſuffered to 
« filled his coffers ; and that he foreſaw, at that time, * have livery of their lands, without paying exceſſive 
© a ſtorm of inward troubles coming upon him, which * fines, far exceeding all reaſonable rates. They did (12) Seo 
« preſently after brake forth. But it gave no leſs difſ- * alſo vex men with informations of intruſion, upon in that y 
content to the nobility and principal perſons of the * ſcarce colourable tiles. When men were outlaw'd | 
army, who had many of them ſold or engaged their “in perſonal actions, they would not permit them to 
« eſtates upon the hopes of che war. They ſtuck not * purchaſe their charters of pardon, except they aid 
to ſay, that the King cared not to plume his nobility * great and intolerable ſums, ſanding upon the ſtrict 
« and people to feather himſelf, And ſome made point of law; which, upon outlawiies, giveth for- 
« themſelves merry with, that the King had faid in * teiture of goods: nay, contrary to all law and co- | 
Parliament, that, after the war was once begun, he * lour, they main'aiucd, the King ought to have the 
* doubted not but to make it pay itſelf; laying, he half of men's lands and rents, during the ſpace of _ (19)bee! 
© had kept promiſe.” The curious reader may find a full two years, for a pain, in caſe of outlawry, "They "6 —— 
very fair and full aceount of this matter in the French * would alſo rufile with jurors, and enforce them to find äche 
Hiſtorians, which will convince him, that they dif- as they would direct; and, if they did not, convent 
tered very little in their judgment of the matter from * them, impriſon them, and fine them.“ It appears, 
us; that is, they thought the honour of the nation from Poly doie Virgil, that, at firſt, theſe proceedings 
bighly concerned, an blamed Lewis XII. who ſuc- were carried on with much temper and addreſs ; that is 
ceeded in 1498, for renewing this treaty, and under- to ſay, the penalties levied were not very ſevere, and 
| taking to continue the payment of thoſe ſums annually, thoſe who paid them were commonly perſons in pretty 
g (15) P. Daniel which bad been ſtipulaied by his father (13). This, good circ+mſtances, which prevented any great cla- . 
4 Hiſt. d'Frence, they ſay, he might very well do for the ſake of peace; mour: but by degrees, when the legality of theſe pro- | 
i Vol. VI. p. E21. but then he ſhould have done it as an act of his o,, ceedings ſeemed to be thoroughly eſtabliſhed, they were 


on his part, raiſed an army of twenty-five thouſand 
foot and one thouſand fix hundred horſe, and, attended 
by the flower of his Nobility, paſſed the ſeas after 
Michaelmas, 1492. And, as if he intended no time 


ard not as heir and ſucceſſor to his father, and ſo bound 


crimes of Empſon and Dudley conſiſted ; but Lord 
Bacon, who underſtood the matter well, relates every 
circumſtance freely and fully, in the following man- 
ner (15). * As Kings do more eaſily find inſtruments 
6 


extended tarther, ard then it was, that they created 
ſuch a general diſſatisſaction as induced the King to 


; to comply with, and diſcharge his engayements (14). 21 
4 | "Arr — [CJ * an able and excellent author informs us.] In promiſe reſtitution, and to part with his Miniſters, Sir 
leute Couronne all our general hiſtories, this matter is handled in the Richard Empſon and Edmund Dudley. 


3 par roſi, fo that it is very difficult to concets e wherein the 
du niet, ' | - 


P. ii. p. 380. 


at 


(16) Dugdale's 
Warwickſhire, 
Vol. I. p. 420» 


(17) Froma Ms. 
of the Lord - 
Chancellor For- 
toſcue. 


(18) See the 
Chronica Series 
_ inttat year, 


io) See theco 
of that writ in 
the Origines Ju- 
ndiciales, p. i 40. 


(20) InhisChro- 
3 p.755 


of the ſame kind might be ſaid as to the 


py to his being made Solicitor-General (19). 


DUDLEY 


(Epuuxp). 


at the Bar, and a Privy-Counſellor, is not to be conceived (p). The ingenious Dr. Ful- 
ler gives us a more plauſible account; for, he makes him a puiſne Judge (q) ; but it happens 
unluckily, that, had he been fo, it muſt have appeared, which it does not. Beſides, as a 


Judge, he conld not have meddled with the King's revenue : 


as a Baron of the Exche- 


quer he might; but neither was he that. Polydore Virgil, who was well acquainted with 
thoſe times, tells us, what both he and Sir Richard Empſom were, but he tells it us in 
Latin; they were, ſays he, Fiſcales Judices (r); the misfortune is, that we do not know 


how to put this into Engliſh. 


It might, perhaps, be no improbable gueſs, that they 


were Attorney and Solicitor General; for which, however, no dire& authority can be 


alleged. 


In the Parliament, held in 1504, Edmund Dudley, Eſq. was Speaker of the 
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(p) Ste this 
point examined 
in note [D. 
(70 Worthies in 
Staffurdſhire, 
P 43 


(r) Hiſt. Angliæ. 
p. 613. n. to. 


Houſe of Commons (5), and, about the ſame time, was, by the King's writ, diſcharged () Bacon's Hit. 


from the ſtate and degree of a Serjeant at Law (1), as Sir William Dugdale tells 


us. 


H. VIL. in his 


Another writer calls it degraded, which, however it may ſound, was, in reality, an act of 9 


favour (u) [D). 


. * * . ” „ r 
In the Parliament in which this Gentleman was Speaker, there were (Y chrontease- 


ſeveral acts paſſed, much for the public benefit; but which, at the ſame time, very ries, p. 77. 

plainly diſcovered, that they were framed and digeſted by Lawyers; and this, perhaps, was («)Chronica Ju- 
one reaſon why they were found very practicable in the execution, and, like many other ap 47. 
laws made in this reign, have been ſince admired for going clearly and directly to the 


ends that they were meant co accompliſh () [LEJ]. 


[D] Which, however it may ſound, was in reality an 
act of favour.) That learned Herald and Antiquary, 
mentioned in the text, gives us a large account of this 
matter (16). In the nineteenth of Henry VII. ſays 
he, he was Speaker of the Parliament, and ſhould 
© the ſame year have been made a Serjeant at Law, 
© but, for what reaſon | will not take upon me to aſ- 
© ſign, he deſired that he might be diſcharged from 
© aſſuming that degree; whereupon the King directed 
his precept to William, Biſhop of London, then Lord 
© Keeper of the Great Seal, commanding his forbear- 
© ance of making out any writ to him tor that pur- 
© poſe.” This ſufficiently ſhews Dr. Fuller's miſtake in 
aſſirming our Dudley to have been a Puiſne Judge, for, 
if ſo, he muſt have been a Serjeant, We have a large 
account of the antient manner cf making Serjeants at 
Law, from an author of great dignity (17), who in- 
forms us, that the Chief Juſtices ot the Common-Pleas, 
with the advice of the other Judges of that Court, were 
wont to ſet down the nan es ot a certain number of the 
diſcreeteſt perſons who had moſt profited in the Laws, 
and were thought to be of belt diſpoſition, which being 
preſented to the Lord Chancellor of England in writiog, 
he, by the King's writ, charged every of the perſons 
elect to be before the King, at a day by him aſſigned, 
to take upon him the fate and degree of a Scrjeant at 
Law, under a great penalty which inthoſe writs was ſpe- 
cified. But there were many reaſons why perſons thus 
named choſe to avoid taking upon them f wh dignity, 
though it may be doubted whether this was not the 
firſt inſtance of a perſon's being diſcharged by the in- 
terpoſition of the royal authority: but it was ſoon fol- 
lowed ; for, we find in the ſecond year of Henry VIII. 
that the King granted to Richard Brooke (18) an 
exemption trom- being called to the degree ot a Ser- 
jeant againſt his good will, or, if he was called, to re- 
tuſe it. Sometimes alſo they were diſcharged from 
that degree in order to their enjoying ſome cffice that 
was inconſiſtent therewith, which was the cafe of Tho- 
mas Fleming, Serjeant at Law, who was diſcharged by 
writ directed to himſelf from Queen Elizabeth, Novem- 
ber 5, in the thirty-ſeventh year of her rcign, in = 

ow, 
from what Sir William Dugdale ſays, it looks as if 
there was ſome particular reaſon for Mr, Dudley's de- 
firing his diſcharge, and it is not impoſſible that it 
might be for obtaining the office of Solicitor-General. 
It is very true that Sir William Dugdale mentions but 
two Solicitors in the whole reign of Henry VII. viz. 
Andrew Dimmock, who obtained that office in the firſt 
of Henry VII, and John Ernley, who came into it in 
the twenty-ſecond of the ſame reign (29)- But that 
there were other perſons in thatoffice, within that ſpace 
of time, may be hence concluded, that Andrew 
Dimmock was raiſed to the degree of a Baron of the 
Exchequer in the eleventh year of that King, and one 
cannot ſuppoſe, that in ſo buſy a reign there ſhould 
be no Solicitor for eleven years together, Something 


poſt of At- 


torney-General, in which we find Sir James Hobart 
during that whole reign. | 


cious Hiſtorian of this reign (21). 


In conſideration, as it may be pre- 
ſumed, 


LE] That they were meant to accompliſh ] We have 
this matter admirably ſet forth by the wiſe and jadi- 
In this Parlia- 
ment, ſays he, there were not made any ſtatutes 
memorable touching public government. But thoſe 
that were had ſtill the ſtamp of the King's wiſdom 
and policy, There was a ſtatute made for the diſ- 
annulling of all patents of leaſe, or grant, to ſuch as 
came not upon lawful ſummons to ſerve the King in 
his wars againſt the enemies or rebels, or that ſhould 
depart without the King's licence, with an exception 
of ſeveral perſons of the long robe. Providing, ne- 
vertheleſs, that they ſhould have the King's wages 
from their houſe till their return home again. U bere 
hath been the like made before for officers, and by 
this ſtatute it was extended to lands, But a man may 
eaſily ſee, by many ſtatutes made in the King's time, 
that the King thought it ſateſt to aſſiſt martial law by 
law of Parliament, Another ſtatute was made, pro- 
hibning the bringing in of manufactures of filk 
wrought by itſelf, or mixed with any other thread. 
But it was not of ſtuffs of whole piece (for that the 
realm had of them no manufacture in uſe at that time) 
but of knit ſilk, or texture of ſilk; as rib ons, laces, 
cauls, points, and girdles, which the people of En- 
gland could then well ſkill to make. This law 
pointed at a true principle, that, where foreign ma- 
terials are but ſuperfluities, foreign mavutactures 
* ſhould be prohibited. For, that will either baniſh 
the ſuperfluity, or gain the manufature. There was 
a law allo ot reſumption of parents ol gaols, and the 
© reanneXing of them to the ſheriffwicks, privileged 
« officers being no leſs an interruption of juſtice than 

privileged places. "There was a law likewiſe to te- 
{train the bye-laws, or ordinances, of corporatiops, 
which many times were againit the prerogative of che 
King, the common law of the realm, and the liberty 
of the ſubject, being fraternities in evil, It was 
therefore provided, that they ſhould not be put in 
execution without the allowance of the Chancellor, 
Treaſurer, and the two Chiet- Juſtices, or three of 
them, or of the two Juſtices of Circuit where the cor- 
poration was. Another law was 1n effect to bring in 
the ſilver of the realm to the mint, in making all 
clipped, miniſhed, or impaired, coins of ſilver not to 
be current in payments, without giving any remedy 
of weight, but with an exception only of reaſonable 
wearing, which was as nothing in reſpect of the un- 
certainty ; and ſo upon the maiter to ſet the mint on 
work, and to give way to new coins of ſilver which 
ſhould be then minted. There likewiſe was a ſtrong 
ſtatute againit vagabonds, wherein two things way be 
noted, the one, the dillike the Parliament had of 
gaoling them, as that which was chargeable, peſte- 
rous, and of no open example. The other, that in 
the ſtatutes of this King's ime (for this of the nine- 
teenth year is not the only ſtatute of that kind) there 
are ever coupled the puniſhment of vagabords and the 
forbidding of dice and cards, and unlawful games, 
unto ſervants aud mean people, and the putting down 
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DUDLEY (Epmunp). 


ſumed, of the great ſervices rendered by him in this high ſtation we find, that, two 
years afterwards, he obtained a grant of the Stewardſhip of the rape of Haſtings, in the 
county of Suſſex (x). This was one of the laſt favours that he received from his Maſter, 
(3) Hulinthed who, at the cloſe of his life, is ſaid to have been very much troubied at the oppreſhons 
Stowe. and extortions of which his Miniſters, particularly Empſom and Dudley, had been guilty; 
(z) Hit. Anglia. in ſomuch that he expreſſed a willingneſs to make reſtitution to ſuch as had been injured, 
* and directed the ſame by his will G). Polydore Vergil (z), and ſome other courtly wri- 
(a)Hall,Cooper, ters, hence take occaſion to free that Monarch, in a great meaſure, from blame, 
and Stowe. dliſcharging, as is commonly done, all the errors and evil practices in his government 
4 ay Hen. upon the ſhoulders of Empſon and Dudley (a), who, it is very certain, loſt their heads 
Grafton's Chro- for them. But, that they did not drive the King, or even deceive him, into ſuch mea— 
niclein the fame ſures, the judicious Lord Bacon (6) has very plainly proved, from inſtances that are worth 
5 (or Ver. the reader's notice [F]. The King died at Richmond on the 21ſt of April, 1529 (c); 
4 Hit.angliz. and he was ſcarcely laid in his grave before Mr. Dudley was ſent to the Tower, the clamour 


p. 790- of the people being ſo great, that this ſtep was thought abſolutely necefſary to quiet them is 
1 (4); tho Stowe ſeems to think, that both he and Sir Richard Empſon were decoyed into the Sue, le 
8 - 


H. VII. p. r. Tower, or they had not been ſo eaſily taken (e). At the ſame time, numbers of their ſub- Had. 


(% Annals, ordinate inſtruments were ſeized, impriſoned, tried, and puniſhed (F). On the 16th of , 1 
v. 486. July, the ſame year, Edmund Dudley, Eſq. was arraigned, and found guilty of High-Trea- . 
lon, before Commiſſioners aſſembled in Guild-Hall (g) (GJ. The King taking a progreſs Wg — 
p | after wards VII. 
and ſuppreſſing of ale-houſes, as ſtrings of one root * Attorney muſt ſpeak with you. Aud, it is part of 
© together, and as if the one were improfitable without * the report, that the Farl compounded for no 1:{ 
* the other. As for riot and retainers, there ſcarce than fifteen-thouſand marks, And, to ſhew farther the 
© paſſed any Parliament in this time without a law * King's extreme diligence, I do remember to have 
pas * 2 (27) Du, 
againſt them, the King ever having an eye to might * ſeen a book of accompt of Empſon's, that had the Warwicl 
© and multitude, There was — alſo, that Parlia - King's hand almoſt to every leaf, by way of ſigning, vol. I. p 
© ment, a ſubſidy, both from the temporality and the * and was in ſome places poſtilled in the margin with 42 ls 
« clergy, And yet nevertheleſs, ere the year expired, the King's hand; likewiſe, where was this remem- 
* there went out commiſſions for a general benevolence, * brance. 
* though therewere no wars. nor fears. The ſame year 
* the city gave five thouſand marks for confirmation Item, Receiv'd of ſuch a one, five marks for a par- 
* of their liberties ; a thing fitter for the beginnings * don to be procured, and, if the pardon do not 
of Kings reigns than the latter ends, Neither was © paſs, the money to be repaid, except the party be 
it a ſmall matter that the mint gained upon the late * ſome otherways ſatisfieds 
„ ſtatute, by the recoinage of groats and half-groats. 
IF] That are worth the reader's notice.] The turn, And over againſt this memorandum, of the King's 
iven by ſome writers to theſe oppreflions and exactions, own hand, 
1s this, that the King intended one thing, and his Mi- | * otherwiſe ſatisfied, 
niſters did another, He found many of his ſubjects 
either too rich, or too proud, to ſtoop to the Jaws, It was by ſuch ſmall ſums as theſe, as our excellent 
which conceiving to be the effects of thoſe domeſtic Hiſtorian well obſerves, that King Henry colle ted 
commotions with which the realm had been often that immenſe maſs of treaſure of which he died polleſ- 
troubled, he judged that the beſt phyfick for this eſtate- ſed ; and how immenſe that wealth was, in compariſon (18) U 
malady was the calling great and opulent offenders to of thoſe, or indeed of theſe times, that learne.i and u 
juſtice: but, Sir Richard Empſon and Mr. Dudley eee Antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, bas told us, 
extended this plan fo as to take in all ranks of people, from a book ot receipts and payments kept between the 
and at the ſame time (ſtretched the laws, and heightened King and Mr. Edmund Dudley, viz. four miilions and (25) Bi 
the ſeverities of them beyond the intention of the a halt in coin and bullion, excluſively of rich furniture, reiznof 
legiſlators; with all which, when the King was tho- wrought plate, and jewels. It appears likewiſe from 5. 2. 
641) Polyter. roughly informed, he was highly offended (22). But the ſame book, that the extraordinary, or caſual re- (30 He 
Vergil. Hiſt. that there was little or no truth in this; that the King venue ariſing from the ſale of offices, compoſition of Vol. II. 
Angl. lib. xxvi. was himfclt as ſevere and as rapacious as his miniſters penalties, and diſpenſing wih the laws, was advanced 
could be; and that there is very ſmall reaſon to ſuppoſe to one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year(24). (+4) Diſcourſe 
he was at all ignorant of any of their proceedings will [G] Before Commiſſioners aſſembled in Guild-Hall ] of forcign wat, 
appear trom the following inſtances; one of which, It appears, from the account given by Stowe, that Sir with an accu 
the noble author had from good authority, and the Richard Empſon and Mr. Dudley were ſent for to al- ef alt dle nee 
other he relates from his owu knowledge ; ſo that, if tend the King in the Tower of London at ſuch a time, ( ay > the 
we aim at diſcovering truth in this buſineſs, we may very probably, as his Privy-Counſcllors were ſworn; end Lic reign 
(23) Hiſt. of H. eaſily diſcern it (23). and, having thus put themſelves in the power of thoſe of Q. E! 2:ibeth, 
VII. in the 3d There remaineth to this day, ſays Lord Bacon, a who had no good will to them, they were commit- p. 53 in which 
Vol. of his © report, that the King was on a time entertained by ted to priſon, contrary, as he inſinua'es, to their ex- the {um 7 
Works, p. 492. the Earl of Oxford, his principal ſervant, both for pectations (25). Grafton tells us, that, in the laſt year * * 
493 * war and peace, nobly and ſumptuouſly, at his caſtle of King Heury VIIth's reign, they were, by ſpecial TIT 
© at Hemingham ; and, at the King's going away, the Commiſſion, appointed to enquire of the offenders (+5) Annals 
© Earl's ſervants ſtood in their livery-coa's, with cog- againſt penal laws, which they diligently proſecuted ; p. 43% 
* nizaaces, ranged on both ſides, and made the King a but, ſays he, the malice of the people was ſo increaſed (1) C 
© lane, The King called the Earl to him, and ſaid to againſt them, for their endeavours and ſervice in the ss. 
© him, My Lud, 1 have heaid much of your hoſpi- ſaid Commiſſion, the new King, to pacify the populace, Hih. © 
* talicy, but I ſee it is greater than the ſpecch: theſe was obliged to proceed againſt them (26). Accord- ei Tom. . 
hanudſome gentlemen and yeomen, which | ſee on both ingly, Edmund Dudley, Eſq. was brought, on the day feb as 
« tides of me, ate ſure your menial ſervants. The Earl mentioned in the text, before Edward, Duke of Buck- 8 10 & Ned 
* {miled, and ſaid, it may pleaſe your Grace, that ingham; Henry, Earl of Northumberland; Thomas, 88 
© were not tor mine eaſe; they are moſt of them my Earl of Surrey, George, Earl of Shrewſbury; Tho— | 
6 


retainers that are come to do me ſervice at ſuch a 
© time as this, and chiefly to ſee your Grace, The 
„King ſtarted a litle, and ſaid, by my faith, my 
Lord, 1 thank you for my good chear, but I may 
not endure to have my laws broken in wy fight, my 


mas, Earl of Derby; Thomas, Prior of ot, Jona's of 
Hieruſalem, in England; Charles Somer et, of Her- 
bert, Knight; Stephen Jenuings, Mayor ot the City 
of London; Joha Fineux, Knight; Robert Rede, 
Knight; Willam Hodie, Knight; Robert Brudnele, 

Humphry 


E 


manded back to the Tower (5). 


1 DUDLEY 


afterwards into the country, found himſelf ſo much incommoded by the general outcry of 
his people, that he cauſed Sir Richard Empſon to be carried down into Northamptonſhire, 
where, in the month of October following, he was alſo tried and convicted, and then re- 
In the Parliament which began January 21ſt, 1510, of 


(EDMUND). _- 


which Sir Thomas Ingleby was Speaker, Sir Richard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, Eſq. 


were attainted of High-Treaſon (i). 


The King, however, was unwilling to execute 
them; and Stowe () informs us, that a rumour prevailed, as if 


Queen Catharine had 


interpoſed, and procured Mr. Dudley's pardon. To give ſome employment to his thoughts 
during his tedious impriſonment, and, perhaps, with a view of extricating himſelf hap- 
pily out of all his misfortunes, he compoſed a very extraordinary piece (), which he ad- 
dreſſed to King Henry VIII. but, as it never came to his hand, ſo it could not contri- 
bute to ſave the head from which it ſprang (HJ. The clamours of the people continually 
increaſing, and being rather exaggerated than ſoftened by ſeeing numbers of mean fellows, 
whom theſe great men had employed as informers and witneſſes, convicted and puniſhed 
while they were ſpared, the King was, at laſt, obliged to iſſue his writ for their execution, 
in obedience to which the Sheriffs of London, Apguſt 18th, 1510 (mn), brought Sir Ri- 
chard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, Eſq. out of the Tower to a ſcaffold upon the Hill, 


where they both loſt their heads, 


The ſame night their bodies were interred ; that of 


Empſon in White-Friers, and that of Dudley in the Black-Friers Church (2). Such was 
the end of our great Lawyer and Stateſman, in the forty-eighth year of his age. We are 
aſlured, that he inherited ſome eſtate from his father, and a better from his mother, to 


Humphry Coningſby, John Fiſher, Knight; John 
Boteler, William Grevill, Thomas Lovell, Knight; 
Edward Poynings, Knight ; Henry Marney, Koight; 
Thomas Englefield, Knight; and Robert Drury, 


(2) Dugdale's Knight; Jultices to enquire, &c. (27). He was then 
Warwickſhire, Indicted, together, as it ſeems, with Sir Richard Emp- 
Vol. I. p. 420, fon, for high-treaſon; in proof of which, it was al - 
[LIC 


leged, that, during the ſickneſs of the late King, in 
the month of March preceding, they ſummoned cer- 
tain of their friends to be in arms at an hour's warning, 
and, upon the death of the ſaid King, to haſten to Lon- 
don ; out of which, and other circumſtances, it was 
collected by the jury, that their intention was io ſeize 
on the perſon of the new King, and fo to aſſume che 
fole government, or, if they could not attain this, to 
deſtroy him. It was a very ſtrange inference, that, be- 
cauſe a man, who had the misfortune to labour under 
the public hatred, deſired the aſſiſtance of his friends 
in order to come ſafe to London, therefore this im- 
plied a deſign to imprifon and deſtroy the King; but, 
as ſtrange as it was, the jury, it feems, thought it credi- 
ble. However, Sir Richard Empſom was ſent down 
into the country, and there tried for as ſtrange a felony 
(18) Holinſked, às this was a treaſon (28). To ratify all this, they 
Vol. II. p. 804. were attainted in Parliament, notwithſtauding an excel- 

lent ſpeech made by Sir Richard Empſon, which was 
not, as is generally ſuppoſed, written for him by the 
Lord Herbert (29) ; for, the ſubſlance of it was long be- 
tore printed in one of our chronicles (30): The whole 
ho of theſe proceedings, which were in the firſt and ſecond 
( Holinſhed, years of the reign ot Henry VIII. were recited at large 
Vol. I. p. Sog. in the petition exhibited in the name of John Dudley, 

the ſon of Edmund, by his guardian Edward Guild- 
ford, Elq in the third year of the ſame reign, upon 
which be obtained a ſpecial Act of Porliament, for the 
repeal ot this attainder ; which ſuſſiciently ſhews, that it 
was founded rather in clamour than in jultice, and 
that the Parliament were as willing to remove that pre- 
ccdent as to make it. . 

[H] To ſave the head from which it ſprang.) It is 
ſowewhat itrange, that this book, though ſeen and 
peruſed by many, and thence made often the theme 
ot public diſcourſe, ſhould never yet fee the light; 
as irom the title and contents it ſeems well to deſerve. 


(29) Hiſt. of the 
reign ol H. VIII. 


Ve will firſt give the reader theſe; next ſpeak of the 


tate of the author's original book; and, laſtly, ſay 
{ymewhat of its conſequences, It was entitled (31). 
33 u he Tree cf the Commonwealth, by Edmund Dud- 
l 56 * ley, Eſq. late Counſellor io King Henry VII. the 
where it is ſaid, * lame Edmund being, at the compiling thereof, 
dere sc of Priſoner in the Tower, in 1 Henry VIII.“ 

ang the © The effect of this treatiſe conſiſtech in three 
1 af efpecial P0118, F 

oo et * Firſt, Remembrance of God, and the faithful of 
"a © his Holy Church, in the which every Chrittian 


(31) Car. Lib, 


Naru tk 1, 
» at Wickihire, 


E(q, prince had need to begin. 
3 * Second, Of ſome conditions and demeanors neceſ- 


© fary in every prince, both tor his honour and aſſuiety 
C 


of his continuance. 


* Thirdly, Of the Tree of Commonwealth, which 
Vol. V. - 


* toucheth people of every degree, of the conditions 
© and demeanors they ſhould be ol. 

As to the original book, as it miſſed the King's 
hands, fo it ſeems the family were alſo deprived of it; 
but, many years afterwards, it was met with by that 
faithful hiſtorian and curious collector of whatever 
regarded our antiquities, honeſt John Stowe; who, be- 
lieving the ſight of it would be welcome to the grand- 
ſon of this great man, then Earl of Warwick, ſet 
himſelf to make a very tair tranſcript of it; which, 
when he had performed, he cariied to that noble per- 
ſon, by whom it was very graciouſly accepted, John 
Stowe receiving, in return, as much thanks and as 
many good words as he could wiſh (32). The origi- 
nal, than duſtrious man kept to his death; long after 
which, with the greateſt part of hi- hiſtorical collection, 
it came into the poſi-ſhon of Sir Symonds D'gwes, 
who purchaſed them a' a contiderable price, av. the 
time hat he began to collect his noble library of manu- 
ſcripts, afterwards pu:chated by the late worthy Earl 
of Oxford, in which it is highly probable, this original 
work 1s to be found, though ſeveral copies of it have 
been and are ſtill to be met with in other Libraries, 
beſides that betore ſpecified in the margin, which pro- 
bably was tranſcrib« trom the Earl of Warwick's, 

It may be conjectu ed, that if this piece had been 

reſented, as its author intended, to King Henry VIII. 
it might have delivered him from his misfortunes ; but 
as Camden favs on another occaſion, ſome ill {tar ſeems 
to have waited upon all ſuch under kings. King 
Henry VIII. deing very defirous of having tuch a book 
as our author Dudley had compoſed for his uſe, aſſigned 
this employment to another of his father's Counteliors, 
Dr. Thomas Ruthall, Biſhop of Durham (33), a man ta- 
mous for his abilities, and who executed it with all the 
{kill and accuracy imaginable. It happened however 
a little unluckily for him, that, prompted by the ſame 
deſire which warmed the break of his maiter, he 


had drawn up a book of the ſame kind, with reſpect to 


his Biſhoprick of Durham, and cauſed both, according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, to be very neatly bound 
in parchment, preciſely in the ſame manner, When, 
therefore, Cardinal Wolſey came trom the King, to 
enquire for this ſyſtem of government for his uſe, the 
Biſhop directed his Secretary to reach the new parch- 
ment hook, who, by miſtake, reached him that of the 
Biſhoprick of Durham. The Cardinal, taking the li- 
berty to read the book firſt, then carried it to his maſ- 
ter with this compliment; I bring your Grace a mine, 
out of which, when your occaſions require it, you may 
take a large maſs of treaſure. It was not long before 
this miſtake reached the Biſhop's ears, which affected 
him fo ſtrongly, that, falling 1ato a fever, he died, and 
Wolfey ſucceeded him. Another treatiſe of the like 
nature was penned for the ſpecial uſe of King Edward 
VI. by William Thomas, Eſq. Clerk of the Council 
in his reign (34), who atterwards had the misfortune to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered, for high-treaſon, in 
that of Queen Mary, 


5Q 


whom 


4=5 


(5) Holinſhed's 
Chronicle, Vol. 
II. p. 804. 

() Polydor Ver- 
lib. xxvii. 

(4) Annals, 

p. 487. 

(1) Holinſhed's 
Chron. Vol. IL. 
Pp» 798. 


(m)Stowe's Au- 
nals, p. 483. 


8 Holinſhed's 


hronicle, 


p- 809. 


(32) See dervpe's 
life of Stowe, 
prefix-4 to his 
edition of he 


Survey of Lon- 
don 


(33) Godwin. de 
præſulibus, P. ii. 
p-. 136. 


(34) Strype's 
Memorials, 
Vol. III. p. 175+ 
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whom he was found heir at her death, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age. He was a 
gainer by both his marriages, and a great gainer by the laſt; to which if we add the pro- 
fits of his profeſhon, what he received from his Mafter's bounty, and what might be di- 
verted into his own coffers, in its paſſage to the royal treaſury, we have no great rea- 
ſon to ſcruple what Stowe relates as a fact, that, at the time of his fall, he had an eſtate 
of eight hundred pounds a year, and above twenty thouſand pounds in money, excluſively 
( Stowe's An- Of plate, jewels, and rich furniture (o). As to his character, it ſufficiently appears from 
pals, p. 487 what has been ſaid, as well of his abilities as actions; and, in reference to his family, be- 
cauſe there are many diſputes about it, and we go ſomewhat a different road from that in 
which thoſe travelled who went before us, we ſhall ſpeak of it at large in the notes [I]. 
The reader may obſerve, in this and the ſubſequent articles, that we are careful in giving 
him matters of fact, without adopting the ſentiments of any of our Hiſtorians, tarther 
than as we find them ſupported by evidence. Several of them aſcribe all the exactions and 
proſecutions under colour of penal laws, which began in this reign almoſt as ſoon as the 
Civil Wars ceaſed, to Sir Richard Empſon and Mr. Dudley ; but there is no proof at all 
to ſupport this, more eſpecially with reſpect to the latter, who ſeems to have entered into 
the management of ſuch affairs but a very few years before the King's death. The 
Noble Hiſtorian, who has ſo impartially written the hiſtory of Henry VII. ſpeaks clear- 
ly to this point; of which, if we confider his profeſſion, he muſt be allowed a much bet- 
ter judge than any who have taken upon them to treat of the ſame ſubject. The King's 
cloſe and griping diſpoſition, he plainly admits, was the cauſe of all theſe rigorous pro- 
ceedings ; but he obſerves, that Cardinal Morton, Sir Reginald Bray, and ſome other 
Minifters in the beginning of his reign, took much pains to bridle his avaricious diſpo- 
ſition ; which, however, was not ſo underſtood by the people, who, meaſuring the merits 
of Miniſters by thoſe events which fell under their adminiſtration, attributed to them 
thoſe miſchiefs which, but for their interpoſition, had been far greater than they were. 
The wiſe Lord Bacon tells us, that, upon their demiſe, and the coming of Sir Richard 
Empſon and Edmund Dudley, Eſq. into the direction of theſe matters, the King made 
no account of them at all, farther than as they obeyed his orders, and carried all things as 
far as they would go, which Polydore Vergil, and other writers, ſay they did; and Lord 
Bacon alſo ſays much the ſame: and, if this be the truth, then they were ſtrictly and pro- 
perly the King's inſtruments; but it may be with ſome diſtinction in their practices: for, 
if Dudley had been as guilty as Empſon, he might have been convicted for ſuch offences 
as he was; whereas the matter objected to him was treaſon. As to the other great men of 
this line, they are treated much in the ſame way, and writers give what colour they think 
fit to their actions; which make their characters uniform indeed, but in a wav that will 
not ſatisfy impartial readers, who know that all actions may be ſet in different lights, and 
will therefore expect to be told, why they are ſet in one light rather than another. This, 
whenever it is in our power, we ſhew ; and, when not, we content ourſelves with the bare 
matters of fact, knowing that even the greateſt men are inconſiſtent, and that there is no 
ſuch thing as gueſſing, with any degree of certainty, at their ſecret intentions. Laſtly, 
it is to be obſerved, that, when we ſpeak of rewards, honours, or offices, conferred for 
0 the wiſdom, fidelity, and great ſervices, of thoſe who receive them, we ſpeak commonly 
| in 


[1] We ſhall ſpeak "of it at large in the notes.] Sir marle; and, laſtly, Elizabeth, the wife of Sir Francis 
William Dugdale takes no notice at all of this gentle- Jobſon, Knight (36). C. (36)SeetheMe- 


(35)Baronagium 
Angliz, fo. 21. 


- © 


man's having two wives, and, indeed, I do not find any 
writer that mentions his having had iflue by the firſt, 
except the manuſcript Baronage, which has been fo 
often cited, Thence we learn that he married, 
firſt, Anne, Daughter of Sir Andrews Windſor, after- 
wards Lord Windſor, then the widow of Sir Roger 
Corbet, of Morton, in the County of Salop, by whom 
he had a daughter Elizabeth, who married William 
Lord Stourton (35). - His ſecond wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward, Lord L'Ifle, and ſiſter and cohei- 
reſs to John Viſcount L'Iſle, by whom he had three 
ſons, John Dudley, afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land, of whom in the next article, Sir Andrews Dudley, 
Knight of the Garter, and Jerom Dudley, Eſq. con- 
cerning whom we know "ey little, excepting that he 
lived long in the tamily of his brother the Duke of 
Northumberland, and that he was provided for by the 
will of the Ducheſs. As to the Lady Elizabeth Grey, 


* [Notwithſtanding Polydore Vergil's aſſertion, we 
cannot help entertaining ſome daubt whether Edmund 
Dudley was ſworn of the King's Privy Council fo 
early as in the twenty-third year of his age. This is 
an honour that has not uſually been conferred at any 
time upon ſo young a perſon, and much leſs at the 

riod referred to, when the courſe of promotion was 

or the moſt part very flow. If the fact be true, Henry 
the Seventh muſt have diſcerned talents in Edmund 
Dudley uncommonly adapted to the purpoſes of arbi- 
trary power. But it is more likely that Polydore Ver- 
gil ſhould be miſtaken ; eſpecially when it is conſidered 
that the event muſt have happened in the firſt year of 
the King's Reign, when he could ſcarcely have had 
time to become acquainted with Dudley's eminent 
abilities. | 

Edmund Dudley's being one of thoſe who ſigned 
the ratification of the peace with France is ſaid plaioly 


moirs prefixed 
to the Sidney 


State- papers. 


about five years after the deceaſe of her huſband Edmund to qhew, that he was a perſon in great credit with his „n 
Dudley, ſhe married Arthur Plantagenet, ſon to Ed- country, as well as in Rig SO with his prince. * 
ward IV. by Lady Elizabeth Lucy, who, in her right, But the fact does not warrant ſuch a concluſion. There 
upon the reſignation of Charles Brandon, Duke of Sut- are a thouſand inſtances to prove that a King may 
tolk, who had marr ied.that lady's neice, was created employ in a political tranſaction a Miniſter, who is fac 
Viſcount L Iſle. By this noble perſon ſhe had three from being held in eſtimation by the people. * 
daughters; Bridget, married to Sir William Carden, However abſurd might be ſome of the accuſations th 
Kaight; Frauces, who eſpouſed John Baſſet, Elq. and ſome of the proceedings with regard to Edmund Þ 27 
firſt, and afterwards Thomas Monk of Potheridge, Dudley, it could never be juſily alerted, as is done 


in the County of Devon, Eſq. from whom deſcended 
George, created by King Charles II. Duke of Albe- 


at the end of note G, that the attainder of him was 
founded rather in clamour than in juſtice, He was 
| | undoubted!y 


in the words of the grant, and mean thereby 
by the Royal Donor, without pretending to 


undoubtedly a profligate and infamous tool of royal 
oppteſſion, and as inch he deferved the utmoſt 
ſeverity of the law. Dr. Campbell is much to» fa- 
vourable to his reputation, The doctor, inflead of 
ſoftening Dudley's crimes, ſhould have more expli- 
citly condemned them, The kind of apology, which 
the Biographer makes at the concluſion of the article, 
zs more curious than ſatisfact ry, © It is,“ ſays he, 
“ to be obſerved, that, when we ſpeak of rewards, 


DUDLEY (Ebxuxy): 


no more than to declare the cauſes expreſſed 
maintain that theſe were never miſtaken. 


4% honours, or offices, conferred for the wiſdom, f1e- 
% lity, and great ſervices, of thoſe who receive them, 
we ſpeak command; in the words of the grant, and 
mean thereby no more than to declare the cauſcs 
exprefled by the royal donor, without pret-iding to 
maintain that theſe were never millaken.” But, if 
the language of grants and patents is to be admitt 
without reſtriction and befitation; what will become of 
the truth of hiſtory ?] 


* 


1 
16 
16 


DUDLEY (Jonx), ſon of the former, Baron of Malpas, Viſcount L'Ifle, Earl of 


Warwick, and Duke of Northumberland ; 


moſt powerful ſubject that ever flouriſhed in this kingdom. 


in the year 1502, when his father was in 


reputed, by many of our Hiſtorians, the 
He was born ſome time 
the very zenith of his power, and ſtood in 


equal credit with the King and his ſubjects, as appears by his _ choſen, the year 


after, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons (a). At the time his 


ather was put to 


death, this John, his eldeſt ſon, was about eight years old; and, it being well enough 
known that the ſeverity exerciſed in that act was rather to ſatisfy the people than juſ- 
tice, John Dudley, by Edmund Guilford, Eſq. of the body to the King, his Guardian, 
peritioned the Parliament that the attainder might be reverſed of Edmund Dudley, his 
lace father, and himſelf reſtored in blood; which was accordingly obtained, and a ſpe- 


cial act paſſed for that purpoſe in 1511 (60. 


There is no reaſon to doubt, that all due 


care was taken of his education, by a mother equally diſtinguiſhed by her virtues and 
her quality, and by a guardian, who is celebrated for being one of the fineſt gentlemen 
in 4 court then eſteemed the politeſt in Europe (c). But, as to any particulars, hiſto- 


rians are filent. 


When his mother, with the King's conſent, married Arthur Plantage- 


net. who, in her right, was created Viſcount L'Iſle (d), which was about the year 1523, 
we find that he was brought to court, and, being a young gentleman of a fine perſon, 
and highly accompliſhed, he attended the King's favourite, Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, in his expedition into France (e); where his gallant behaviour not only enti- 
tied him to the ſpecial notice of his noble General, but procured him alſo the honour 


of knighthood / f ), 


It may be reaſonably preſumed, that, upon his return, he met 


with a Kind reception at Court, having many relations in great favour : but it ſeems 
he truſted chiefly to his own abilities, and very wiſely attached himſelf to the King's 
firſt Miniſter, Cardinal Wolſey (g), whom he accompanied in his embaſly to France, in 
the nineteenth year of that reign (); and, making a proper uſe of the advantage 
which this afforded, entered, not long after, into the King's ſervice, as appears from 
a patent (i) granted him for the office of Maſter of the Armory of the Tower, with the 


allowance of a groom. 


His hopes at Court did not hinder him from attending to his 
concerns in the country, where he was very careful to improve. his intereſt amon 


the 


gentry ; and, in 1536, was Sheriff of Staffordſhire, where he lived hoſpitably, and had 
the good-will of his neighbours in a much greater degree than when he was exalted to a 


far ſuperior ſtation (&). 


About two years after this he entered himſelf of the ſociety of 


Gray's-Inn (/) ; but that he ever fludicd the laws there, as his father did, ſeems to be 
very doubtful; though ſome authority might be brought to prove it (yz). The Court 


wos ſtill his home, and Wolſey his patron ſo long as he had power. 


He was alſo in great 


confidence with the next Prime Miniſter, Thomas Lord Cromwell; ſo that, upon the 
coming over of Lady Anne of Cleves, whom that ſtateſman had engaged the King to 
marry, when that Lord was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Eſſex and Great Cham- 
berlain of England, he was made Maſter of the Horſe to the intended Queen (n). On 
the firſt of May 1539, he was the firſt of the challengers in the triumphant tournament 
held at Weſtminſter, in which he appeared with great magnificence (o) | 4]. The fall 


[4] Tn which he appeared with great magnificence.] 
We are told that this great man, who did not 1:fe over- 
haſtily at the beginning, took a great deal of pains to 
qualify himſelf for the King's ſervice; in order to 
which he made a tour to Italy, and remained ſome 
time at Rome: as with the like deſign he viſited 
France, by which means he became a very complete 
courtier, and capable of employments of very different 
!) Lloyd'sState Kinds (1). In this, which was to make way for his 
onhies,p.421, future honours, he, to pleaſe the King, accepted an 
office in the houſehold 1 a Queen who was not likely to 
enjoy that honour long, it being well enough known 
in the Court, that the King had not married her from 
i) Burnet's affeRtion but from policy (2). This touraament, in 
it of the Ke- which he made the principal figure, had been pro- 
8 ol.l. claimed in France, Flanders, Scotland, and Spain, for 
all comers to try their proweſs againſt the Engliſh chal- 
lengers, who were Si 


ir John Dudley, Sir Thomas 


/ 


Seymour, Sir Thomas Poynings, Sir George Carew, 
Knights; Anthony Kingſton, and Richard Cromwell, 
Eſquires. They came into the liſts upon May-day, 
preceded by a band of Knights and Gentlemen, all 
dteſſed in white velvet: the furniture of their horſes 
was of ibe ſame, but the challengers themſelves were 
very richly dreſſed. The firit day there were forty- ſix 
detendants, amongſt whom were the Earl of Surrey, 
Lord William Huward, Lord Clinton, and Lord 
Cromwell, fon to the Prime-Minifſter, who was a little 
betore created Earl of Eſſex. Sir John Dudley, by 
ſome miſchance of his horſe, had the misfortune to be 
overthrown by one Mr. Breme; but, however, he 
mounted again and performed very gallantly, After 
this was over, the challengers rode in ſtate to Dutham- 
houſe, where they entertained the King, Queen, and 
Court. On the ſecond of May, Anthony Kingſton 
and Richard Cromwell were made Knights ; on the 


third, 


(a) Lord Her- 
bert's Hiſt. of 
H. VIII. p. 6. 


(5) Dugdale's 
Baronaze, Vol. 
II. P- 218. 


(e) Loy d's State 
Worthies,p.421. 


(4) Pat. 15. H, 
VIII p. 1. 


(e) Stowe's An · 
nals, p. 59, 
520. 

(/) November 
eth, 1523. 


(s) Lloyd's State 
Worthies, p.421. 
(h) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 53. 


(i) Pat. 26 H, 
VIIL P+ Is 


(0 Fuller's Wor- 
thies in Stafford - 
ſhire, p. 53. 
(0) Origines Ju- 
ridiciales, p.299. 
(*) Heylin's 
Hitt. of the Re- 
formation, 


p. 189. 


(n) Holinſhed's 
Chron. p. 919.5. 


(o) Stowe's An- 


nals, p. 579 
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(p) Lloyd'sState 
Worthies,p.421. 


(9) Strype'sMe- 
morials, 


(r) Pat. 34 H. 
VIII. p. 3. 


(5) Regiſter of 
the order of the 
Garter. 


(t) Pat. 34 U. 
VIII. p. 7. 


925 Cow per, 
olinſhed, and 


Strype. 


(ww) Stowe's Au- 
nals, P- 58 LL 


of the Earl of Eſſex, which happened ſoo!) after, did not in the leaft affect the favour 


DUDLEY 


(Joux). 


or the fortune of Sir John Dudley, who had. a very great dexterity in maintaining him- 
ſelf in the good graces of powerful miniſters, without embarking too far in their de- 
figns (p), preſerving always a proper regard for the ſentiments of his ſovereign, which 
kept him in full credit at Court in the midſt of many changes, as well of men as of 
meaſures, It was owing to this wiſe conduct of his, as well as to his ſplendid manner 
of living and great liberality, not only to the extent but beyond the limits of his eſtate, 
that he never wanted friends to ſolicit in his behalf, and to excite, in his royal malter, 
a juſt attention to his ſervices (q). This very clearly appeared ſoon after the death of 
his father-in-law, when the King, by letters patent, bearing date the twelfth of March 
I 542, raiſed him to the dignity of Viſcount L'Ifle (7), with very ſingular marks of his 
eſteem and confideration [BJ. At the next ſeſtival of St. George, he was alſo elected 
Knight of the Garter (s). This was ſoon after followed by a much higher inſtance, 
both of kindneſs and truſt; indeed, ſuch an inſtance as had ſcarcely any example in 
former times, and has not been conſidered as a precedent fit to follow in thoſe that have 
ſuceeeded ſince; for, the King, confidering his prudence, his courage, and his activity, 
as well as the occaſion he had, and was like to have, for a man of ſuch talents in that 
office, conſtituted him Lord High-Admiral of England for life (7). The next year he 
commanded a fleet of two hundred fail, with which he proceeded to the Scotch coaſts, 
where he performed all the ſervice that was expected from him, and, having landed 
his forces, marched through the ſouthern provinces of 5cotland by land, and moſt et- 
fectually reſtored the tranquillity of the marches () [C. He next embarked for 
France, and, on the twenty-eighth of July, 1543, appeared before Boulogne, then be- 
ſieged by King Henry VIII. in perſon, and, by his great diligence and courage, faci- 
litated very much the taking of the place, of which the King left him the charge, with 
the title of his Lieutenant (). In this important employment he did more than his 
maſter had reaſon to expect, and as much as the nation or himſelf could detuc | D}. 


hird, the challengers fought on horſeback with ſwords 
againſt twenty-nine defendants ; Sir John Dudley and 
the Earl of Surrey running firſt with equal advantage. 
On the fifth of May they fought on foot at the 
barriers againſt thirry defendants. In the courle of 
theſe military diverſions, the challengers, at a vaſt ex- 

ence, entertained both Houſes of Parliament, the 
Lora Mayor, Aldermen, and their wives, and all the 


- perſons of diſtinction then in town, as a reward for 


(3) Holinſhed's 
hronicle, 
Vol. II. p. 950, 


951. 


(4) Dugdale's 
Baronage, Vol. 
II. p. 312. 


(5) Pat. 34 H. 
VIII. p. 3. 


(6) The valiant 
exploits of the 
Right Honour- 
able the Viſcount 
L'Iſle, Lord Ad- 
miral, &c. by 
Mr. Cock, Lan- 
caſter-Herald, 
preſerved a- 
mongſt the pa- 
pers of the Sid- 
ney family. 


which, the King gave to each of them a houſe and 
a hundred marks a year for ever, out of the revenues 
of the Knights of Rhodes, which had been given to 
his Majeſty by the Parliament then fitting (3) 
[B] Of his efteem and conſideration. ] We have be» 
fore obſerved, that, upon the marriage of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Viſcount L'Ifle, and widow of 
Edmund Dudley, Eſq. to Sir Arthur Plantagenet, he 
was raiſed to that dignity, which was limited to his 
heirs male by that lady, in prejudice of her children 
by the firſt marriage: but he dying in the Tower on 


the third of March 1542 (4), it was repreſented to the 


King that this honour naturally deſcended to Sir John 
Dudley, to which therefore he was advanced by pa- 
tent (5), in conſidetation (as the preamble ets forth) 
not only of the acceptable and laudable ſervices of his 
beloved and faithful ſubject, Sir John Dudley, Knight, 
variouſly done, but alſo bis vigilance, foreſight, faith- 
fulneſs, valour, and illuſtrious deſcent : to hold the ſaid 
title to him and the heirs male of his body, and to 
enjoy ſeat and place in Parliament among the Viſcounts 
of this realm of England, aud in all other the King's 
dominions, with a grant ot an annuity of twenty marks, 
payable half yearly out of the revenues of the counties 
of Warwick and Leiceſter, by the Sheriffs of the ſaid 
counties. 

[C] The tranquillity of the marches.) We find the 
Lord Viſcount L'Iſle, trom the time ot his being pro- 
moted to the great oftice of Lord High-Admiral, com- 
monly mentioned, by that title, in all our hiſtories, 
It is plain enough, that he had ier ved with reputation 
at ſea, before bo obtained that honour, ſince we are 
told, by a perſon who attended him in all his expedi- 
tions, that he boarded and took the Admiral of Sluys, 
fighting\her ſhip to ſhip (6). In this expedition to 
Scotland, he had a fleet of two hundred fail, on board 
of which, at Newcaltle,\ he embarked an army of ten 
thouſand men: on the fourth of May, 1544, be landed 
the troops about four miles from Leith, whence they 


marched to Edinburgh, the Lord-Admiral com- 


manding the van-guard, and the Earl of Herttord the 


main battle (7) : the former had the credit of routing 
the Scots, and of forcing the principal gate of Edin- 
burgh, into which, he was the fiſt man that enter- 
ed (8): the fleet alſo did infinite miſchief, ruining 
the ſea- coaſts, and taking all the ſhips which the Scots 
had in thoſe parts, particularly the Salamahder, a very 
fine ſhip of war, prelented by the French King to his 
ſon-in-Jaw King James, at the time of his marriage: 
and the Unicorn, built by order of the Kiny of Scots. 
The fleet quitted Leith on tung x 5th of May, after ſpoil- 
ing the port, deſtroying the pier, burning the town, 
ruining the towns and villages on cach ſide the river, 
as high as Stirling, and ſinking every veſfc!, great and 
ſmall, that they did not carry away. The land army, 
in its return, proceeded with the ſame rigour, and in 
our hiſtories there is a long t of places, by the ruin of 
which their rout was diflinguithed (9). This was, 
in execution of the King's orders ; afterwards, it ſeems 
his hiſtorian thought of it in another light, when be 
ſaid, we did on that occaſion too much for lovers, and 
for conquerors, too little (10). 

[D] As the nation or himſelf could defire.] The 
ſiege of Boulogne, was formed on the 19th of july by 
the Duke of Suttolk. The King came to the camp in 
perſon on the 26th; and the Lord Admiral arrived 
there on the 26th of the fame month, Where he en- 
camped the nearelt the town of any of the King's 
forces. In this fiege, he was preſent in moſt of the 
attacks, and had there the misfortune to lote his eldeſt 
ſon, The place was ſurrendered on the 14th. of Sept. 
and, on the 18th, the King made his public entry into 
it, and, ſoon atter, delivered the keys of the place to the 
Lord- Admiral, with the title of Governor; and, upon 
his embarking for England on the zoth of the ſame 
month, declared him his Lieetenant-General (11). The 
Dauphin being not far off, with an army of upwards of 
50,000 men, he firlt formed a defign of retaking the 
place by ſie ge; and aſtetwards, on the gh ot October, 
attempted ut by ſurpriſe, in which, through the vigilance 
care, aud cuutageof the Lord-Admiral aud his garriſon, 
the French weite repulſed, with the loſs of 800 men of 
their beſt troops; and this, all our writers allow (12) 
to have been one of the gallanteſt actions performed in 
that w..r, none of the breaches being repaired, and the 
place in a manner open, On the 1ſt of February tollow- 
ing, the Lord- Admiral, fallying out of Boulogne with a 
ſmall body of horſe and foot, attacked a much ſuperior 
corps of French forces, under the command of Rlont. 
de Beiz, torced them to retire precipitately, and made 
themlelves maſters of twelve picets of cannon (13). 


6 On 


(5) B: net's 
Hiſt. of the Ree 
formation, 


Vol. 1 h 731. : 


($8) Lancoſter- 
Herald's c- 
count 6 Ys 
lets belore 
cited. 


(9) Holintel's 
Chron, Vol. II. 
p. 963. 


(10) Lord Her- 
bert's list of 
H. VIII. in the 
Complete Hit. 
of England, 
Vol. II. p. 42 


(14) L 
bert's 1 
H. VIII 
P. 250. 
(tt) From the 
Journal of tlas 
Sieve, inſerte! (15)L 
in Ld, Herbeit's of hix « 
Hiſtory. here 
(12) Holinſhed's 
Chron, Vol. II. 
p. 967. ON 
Burnet's H flory | 
of the Reon as * E 
tion, Vol. 1. — 8 
1. 342 ol. I. 
(10 Hin beds 
Chron. Vol. I. 
p. 97 


DUDLE x. (Jon). 


On the twenty-ſeventh of March, 1646, the King declared him, by patent, Lieutenant- 
General, and commander of all his forces at ſea (x), for the more effectual carrying on (x) Ryman 1 
of the war againſt France; and this at a time when the French, by the help of IV. is te 11 
money, and alliances with the maritime powers of Europe, had drawn together a very 
great naval force, and threatened to make the Engliſh feel the weight of it, not only 

at ſea, but by covering an invaſion, which they had long meditated ; all which vaſt 

deſigns were fruſtrated by the courage and conduct of the Lord Viſcount L'Iſle, with 

a force much inferior to theirs (y). After this the Lord High-Admiral returned their (% The vatiant 
viſit, landed five thouſand men upon their coaſts, burnt the town of Treport, and ſome an — 
other villages; and the French army advancing offered them battle, which they de- wiethevicount 
clined ; and he thereupon reimbarked his troops, having, in this expedition, loſt only hide, 4 
a fingle man, and done infinite miſchief to the enemy (z)[E). The ſame year he was, Mr. Cock, Lan- 
together with Dr. Cuthbert Tonſtall, Biſhop of Durham, and Dr. Nicolas Wotton, — 
Dean of Canterbury and York, appointed a Commiſſioner to take the oath of Francis mongthe papers 
the French King, for obſerving the treaty of peace ſigned June 7th, 1546 (a); which —_—_ 
he performed with great ſolemnity. On the fixteenth of October following, he was, ws 
together with many other perſons of rank, named in a commiſſion for ſettling accompts life of Ed. VI. 
of the army. This was one of the laſt ſervices he performed in the reign of that great V.“. 
Prince, to whom he owed all his honours and fortune, receiving from him, towards (-) Rymer's 
the cloſe of his reign, very large grants of church-lands, which delivered him from the xy. p.58. 
inconveniences that muſt otherwiſe have enſued from his unbounded generoſity ; which 

grants, however, created him many enemies (5) FJ. The King's health daily decli- 88 
ning, his Majeſty made the beſt proviſion he could for the ſafety and quiet of his ſon's ww. 
reign; in order to which he cauſed his laſt will and teſtament to be framed, with much 
deliberation, by the ableſt and wiſeſt of his counſellors, which he ſealed and ſubſcribed 

December 3oth, 1546 (c); and therein, as the laſt mark of his affection and truſt, he (+) Alen, Qu. 
named Sir John Dudley, Lord Viſcount L'Ifle, one of his fixteen executors, and gave = 

him alſo a legacy of five hundred pounds, which was the higheſt that he beſtowed 

upon any of them (d). By this will they were conſtituted Privy Counſellors, and had (4) See the | 
the government put into their hands, which gave them a legal authority, ſince this Pals nutz 
will was founded upon act of Parliament (e). On the laſt day of the month of January Hiſtory, 
ſucceeding, King Henry VIII. died, and his fon Edward VI. ſucceeded him, to the ge- (:) See Lord 
neral joy and ſausfaction of the nation (F). It was not long before great alterations erhorts JE. 
were made in the diſpoſitions by the late King's will ; which alterations were, in truth, mation. 

the ſource of all the miſchiefs that followed. The Earl of Hertford, who was the (f)Stowe'sAns 
King's uncle, and, by that near relation, in very great credit about his perſon, thought nals, p. 593. , 
that ſufficient regard had not been ſhewn to him, by the bare nomination to a ſeat in 

the Council, among ſo many, where, at firſt, he did not perceive that he was like to 

have any precedency. He therefore preſſed to be declared Protector, that the ſtate 

might have ſome viſible head; to which, very probably, from their own views, the 

major part of the Council yielded, much againſt the will of the Lord ChancellorWrio- 

theſly, who ſhewed, that this was departing entirely from the will of Henry VIII. which 

was the legal rule they had (g). The Protector ſoon after took from him the ſeals, and (9 Hayward, 
thought of nothing ſo much as how to eſtabliſh his own power. It is indeed reported, Vurnet Sirype. 


by many writers, that he was excited to theſe ſteps by a wiſer man than himſelf, by 
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geliſt ; which, at the diſſolution, had lands of the an- 
French mag, at an immenſe expence, hired, from ſe= nual value of three hundred thirty-ſeven pounds, fif- 
veral of the Italian powers, what in thoſe days was ac- teen-ſhillings and fix-pence, according to Speed, was 
counted a very large fleet. It conſiſted of upwards of granted to Sir John Dudley by King Henry VIII. in 
two hundred fail of all forts, beſides galleys; which, - thirtieth year of his reign (17): the hoſpital of (,,) Tanner's 
however, met with an accident when it firſt put to ſea, Burton Lazars, in Leiceſterſhire, which was the largeſt Notitia Monaſ- 
one of their beſt ſhips, of the burthen of eight hundred foundation of that kind in England, being valued, both tica, p. 452. 
(14) Lord Her- ten, taking fire (14). Between Alderney and Guernſey, according to Dugdale and Speed, at the annual rent of 
A7 Hiſt, of their galleys attacked the Lord Admiral, who, had * ſixty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, was 
8 Vol. II. but a {wall ſquadron with him, bendiog all their en- granted to the Lord L'Ifle, by the ſame monarch, in 
"EN deavours to take his own ſhip ; which, however, he * thirty-fixth year of his reign (18): the manor of (18) Ibid. p.239. 


[E] And done infinite miſchief to the _] The 


defended ſo well againſt eighteen cf thoſe veſſels at 

(15) Lancaſter. Ince, that they were at length glad to retire (15). The 
eral 'saccouut Whole French fleet appearing before St. Helen's, and 
45 exploits making a ſhow of attempting ſomething upon the 
ue cited, coaſt, the Admiral advanced, with his ſmall fleet of 
ſix y fail ; but after exchanging ſome ſho!, the French 
retired, The Engliſh fleet being then reinforced, and 
taking ſome troops on-board, offered them battle 
again, forced them to retire to their own coaſts, where 
they were ſpeQators of thoſe miſchiefs done by the 


(10) bens Engliſh (16), which are briefly mentioned in the text. 
Vel, II a Alithelſe tranſactions happened between the beginning 
l, II, P. 970. 


of June, and the end of Auguſt, 1545. 

[F] Which grants, however, created him many ene- 
mies.] 'The Abbey of Hales-Owen, in Shropſhire, de- 
dicated to the Bleſſed Virgin and St. John the Evan- 

Vol. V. ; 


t 

Choſel, near Ringſtead, in the County of Norfolk, 
was about the ſame time granted to him, as being an- 
nexed to the hoſpital beforementioned: by the ſame 
grant he acquired the hoſpital of St, Giles's (19), 
without the Bar of the Old Temple, London. The 
ſame King, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his reign, 
granted to John Dudley, Lord Viſcount L'Ifle, and 
Lord High-Admiral of England, as well in conſidera- 
tion of his ſervice as for the ſum of one thouſand 
pounds ſlerling, the ſite, circuit, and precinR of the 
hoſpital, or priory of St. John of Jeruſalem (20), only 
the lead, bells, timber, ſtone, glaſs, and iron, and 
other things of the church, were ſpecially reſerved to 
the King's Majeſty. I have likewiſe ſeen accounts of 
ſome other ſmall gragts, with which I will not trouble 
the reader, 


5 R 


whom 


(19) Weerer's 
Funeral Monu- 
ments, p. 500. 
Newcourt's Re- 
pertorium, Vol. 
I. p. 602. 611. 


(20) Ibid. p. 668. 
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) Lloyd'sState 
_ Worthies, 


p. 422. 


(7) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 594 


(#) Pat. 1Ed. VI. 
P · 6. 9» 


(/) Strype's Me- 
morials. 


(*) Stowe's An- 
nals, p. 595+ 


2 See Patten's 
elation, inſert - 
ed both in Hay- 
ward and Holin- 
med. 


(21) Hiſt. Ed. 
VI. p. 16. in 
which what re- 
gards the war 
with the Scots 
is by far the beſt 
written part of 
the book, being 
drawn from Pat - 
ten's Relation. 
Stowe's Chron, 


p. 594. 


(22) Hayward's 
Hiſt. of Ed, VI. 
P- 17. 


DU DLE v. (Jon). 


whom they mean the Lord Viſcount L'Ifle (); but of this, as there is no evidence, ſo 


in truth there is not much probability. Amongſt the firſt of the Protector's projects, 
one was, to get his brother, Sir Thomas Seymour, made High- Admiral, in whoſe fa. 
vour the Lord Viſcount L'Iſle reſigned, not willingly (i) to be ſure, but upon the beſt 
terms he could make. Accordingly, February 17, 1547, the very ſame day that the 
new Lord Admiral's patent paſſed, he was created Earl of Warwick, and made Great 
Chamberlain of England ; neither was it long before he had great grants from the 
crown, particularly Warwick Caftle and Manor (t). This has occafioned ſeveral wri- 
ters to repreſent the promotions made, and titles conferred about this time, as proceed- 
ing from his intrigues; whereas, in truth, he had a title by deſcent to the Earldom of 
Warwick. King Henry VIII. intended to have created him Earl of Coventry (7); and 
the new King's coronation made it natural to do ſomething extraordinary to grace it. 
The Duke of Somerſet, Lord Protector, finding himſelf under a neceſſity of marching 
an army into Scotland, reſolyed to command it in perſon, and took the Earl of War- 
wick with him, in quality of his Lieutenant-General (m). In this expedition he added 
to that reputation which he had already acquired, as even his enemies themſelves con- 
feſs, being the chief author of that victory which was then obtained, and would alſo 


have puſhed the war to a glorious concluſion, if he had been intruſted with the ſole 


command. As it was, his conduct was univerſally commended, and all the blame fell 
elſewhere (i) CJ. He was next employed by the Duke of Somerſet, Lord Protector, 


[S] And all the Blamt fell elſculere.] Sir John 
Hayward, who took upon him to write the hiſtory of 
this reign, was no friend at all to the noble perſon 
who is the ſubject of this article, and yet he allows 
him all the honour of this expedition. We will firſt 
give the reader a ſhort character of the Earl of War- 
wick as he has drawn it, and afterwards ſome other 
paſſages, which will fully juſtify what we have ad- 
vanced in the text (21). * The Earl of Warwick,“ ſays 
he, was a man of antient nobility, comely in ſtature 
© and countenance, but of little gravity or abſtinence 
© in pleaſures, yea ſometimes almoſt diſſolute, which 
* was not much regarded, if, in a time when vices be- 
gan to grow into faſhion, a great man was not over 
* ſevere. He was of a great ſpirit and highly aſpiring, 
© not forbearing to make any miſchief the means of 
attaining his ambitious ends. Hereto his good wit 
and pleaſant ſpeeches were altogether ſerviceable, 
having the art alſo by empty promiſes and threats to 
draw others to his — In matters of arms he 
was both ſkilful and induſtrious, and, as well in fore- 
ſight as reſolution, preſent and great, To ſay truth, 
for enterprizes by arms he was the minion of that 
time, ſo as few things he attempted but he atchieved 
with honour, which made him more proud and am- 
bitious when he had done, He generally increaſed 
both in eſtimation with the King, and authority 
among the nobility, doubtful, whether by fatal de. 
tiny to the ſtate, or whether by his virtues, or at leaſt 
* by his appearances of virtues.” After this character, 
the ſame author proceeds to give us the following re- 
lation (22): As the Eogliſh directed their way to- 
* wards the place where they underſtood the Scots aſ- 
ſembled, they came to a river called Lynne, croſſed 
with a bridge of ſtone, The horſemen and carriages 
* pafied through the water, the footmen over the 
* bridye, which, becauſe it was narrow, the army 
was long in ſetting over. The avaunt-guard marched 
© forth, and the battail followed; but, as the rear was 
«* paſſing over, a thick miſt did ariſe, The Earl of 
* Warwick, having before eſpied certain plumps of 
* Scottiſh horſemen in ranging the field, returned to- 
« wards the rear, to prevent ſuch danger as the thick- 
© neſs of the miſt, the nearneſs of the enemy, and the 
* oifarray occaſioned by the narrowneſs of the bridge, 
* might caſt upon them. The Scots 9 as 
it was, that ſome perſonage of honour ſtayed to have 
© a view of the rear, called to the Engliſh to know it 
© any Nobleman were near, for that one whom they 
named, well known to be of honourable condition, 
would preſent himſelf to the General, in caſe he 
might ſafely be conducted. Certain young ſoldiers, 
© not uſed to tuch trains, made raſh and ſudden an- 
„ ſwer, That the Earl of Warwick was near, under 
« whoſe protection he might be aſſured. r 
+ they paſſed the water, placed two hundred of their 
« prickers behind a hillock, and, with torty more, 
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© fix or ſeven of them ſcattered near the army, and 
taking them to be of the Engliſh, fent one to com- 
mand them to their array, and to that end himſelf 
rode an eaſy pace — them, followed only with 
ten or twelve on horſeback. He, that had been ſent 
before, was ſo heedleſs either to obſerve or advertiſe 
what they were, that the Earl did not diſcover them 
to be enemies until he was in the midſt among them. 
Certainly a Commander ſhould not — caſt 
himſelf into danger: but when, either upon neceſ- 
ſity or mĩſad venture he falleth into it, it much ad- 
vanceth both his reputation and enterprize if brave- 
ly he behave himſelf. Now, the Earl, eſpying where 
he was, gave ſo rude a charge upon a Captain of the 
Scots, named Dandy Care, that he forced him to 
turn, and chaced him above twelve ſcore at the lance's 
point. Herewith the reſidue retired deceitfully to- 
wards the place of their ambuſh, from whence iſſued 
about ſixty more. Then the Earl gathered his ſmall 


maintained the fight. But the enemy in the end, 
whether perceiving ſome ſuccours advancing from 
the army where the alarm was then taken, or whe- 
ther 1ntending to draw the Engliſh further into their 
ambuſh, turned away an eaſy pace. The Earl for- 
bad his men from following, fearing a greater am- 
buſh behind the hill, as in truth there was. At his 
return he was received with great applauſe by the 
Engliſh ſoldiers, for that he did fo well acquit him- 
ſelt in the danger, whereunto, by error and not 
by raſhneſs, he Jad been carried. One of his men 
was flaing another hurt in the buttock; a third, 
named Vane, fo grievouſly hewn, that many thou- 
ſands have died of leſs than half his hurts, whereof, 
notwithſtanding, he was cured afterwards, Of the 
Scots three were taken priſoners, and preſented to 
the General by the Earl.“ When a challenge was 
brought, in the name of the Earl of Huntley, to the 
Lord Protector, the Earl of Warwick told the trum- 
peter, that he would undertake that Lord, and give 
give him a thouſand crowns reward upon his bringing 
news that his offer was accepted (23). In the battle 
of Muſllebo1ough, fought Sept. 10, which was one of 
the greateſt defeats the Scots ever received, the victory 
was the pure effects of the courage and conduct of the 
Earl of Warwick. The Lord Grey began the battle, 
contrary to his orders, and, being ſoundly beaten, had 
like to have throwa all into confuſion ; but the Earl of 
Warwick ſtodd firm, though very much expoſed, and, 
giving nis 01ders with great preſence of mind, reco- 
\ered all, and drove the Scois out of the field, What 
little was done afterwards was by his command, and 
the execution of it truſted to his brother, Sir Andrews 
Dudley (24). But the Protector had his reaſons for 
returning as ſoon as poſſible to London; and Biſhop 
Burnet ſays, that the Earl of Warwick was not dil- 
pleaſed with that, becauſe he ſaw it would leſſen the 
Duke's reputation; which is a con jecture only, and 

ought 


(23) Holin- 
ſhed's Chron» 
Vol. II. p 9% 
in which Pat- 
ten's Relation 
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own words; 
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2 Lancafter- 
(29) account 
of his exploits, 
before cited 
Hay Wil d, Ho- 
liathed, Sone 
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DUDLEY. (Jon). 


in conjunction with many other honourable perſons, to compromiſe matters with the 
French, who, after the death of King Henry, were very defirous of getting Boulogne 
again into their hands (%, which it was of great conſequence to the Protector to prevent, 
and yet to avoid, if poſfible, engaging in a war; both which ends were effected for the 
preſent; to which the induſtry and authority of the Earl of Warwick did not a little 
contribute /p). It was this activity of his in buſineſs, which was generally attended with (#) Hayward, 
ſucceſs, that chiefly recommended him to the Protector Somerſet, who certainly had 
much ſlowneſs and timidity in his nature, which made him admire men of quick parts 
and ſolid abilities, whoſe advice he uſed from time to time, but more eſpecially liſtened 
to the counſels of Warwick, Sir William Paget, who was Secretary, and Sir William 
Cecil, who afterwards enjoyed the fame place (4). Happy had it been for him, if he 
had conſtantly followed their opinions. But it fo fell out, that, without regarding the 
feebleneſs of the government, he perliſted in a war with Scotland, which was very indif- 
ferently managed, aſſumed the direction of affairs at home entirely to himſelf, under- 
took too many great enterprizes at once, which unluckily croſſed one another, and, by 
degrees, brought all into confuſion (7), His own brother, the Lord Admiral, entered 
into ſtrange practices againſt him, which occaſioned great diſturbance in the Court. But 
there is no ſign that the Earl of Warwick had any correſpondence with him, but, on the 
contrary, diſcountenanced his proceedings, and, in appearance at leaſt, ſupported the 
cauſe of the Duke of Somerſet, who, after temporizing a long time, cauſed the Lord 
Admiral, in the end, to be attainted by Parliament, and executed (s). In the midſt & e 
of theſe troubles, the common people in moſt parts of the kingdom, as is uſual when 5. 996. 
any ſtate is diſtracted by factions, began to grow mutinous and diſobedient, and, at laſt, 


broke our into inſurrections (t). 


The Protector Somerſet permitted theſe to grow to 


a great head, either from an unwillingneſs to ſhed the blood of his countrymen, for he 
was certainly a man of a mild and merciful diſpoſition, or that he might gain time to 
bring in foreign troops, which he might have afterwards at his own diſpoſal. In De- 
vonſhire they grew ſo ſtrong, that they befieged the city of Exeter, and, before they 
could be reduced by the Lord Ruſſell, a new rebellion broke out in Norfolk, under the 
command of one Robert Ket, a tanner, who was very foon at the head of ten thouſand 
men (). Ihe ſwiftneſs of their progreſs excited a commotion in Yorkſhire ;. and, in 
both places, the rebels went upon levelling principles, thought of nothing, but pulling 
down the nobility, and changing the conſtitution at their fancy, This was an evil not 
to be trifled with; and therefore an army of fix thouſand foot and fifteen hundred 
horſe, which was to have been employed againſt the Scots, received orders to march 
towards the rebels, under the command of John Earl of Warwick, whoſe known mili- 


tary abilities rendered him fitteſt for this ſervice. 


He preſerved Norwich with ſome 


difficulty, and afterwards fought with the rebels, who, both in drawing up their men, 
and in the courſe of the action, behaved much better than could have been expected 
from ſuch raw ſoldiers (w). The Earl, however, defeated them, and killed about a 


thouſand men; other writers ſay many more. 


This greatly diſcouraged, but did not 


ciſhpate, them: on the contrary, they collected all their ſcattered parties, and offered 


him battle a ſecond time. The Earl marched directly towards them, but, when he was 


on the very point of engaging, he ſent them a meſſage, © That he was ſorry to ſee fo 
* much courage expreſſed in fo bad a cauſe ; but that, notwithſtanding what was paſſed, 
* they might depend upon the King's pardon on delivering up of their leaders ;” to 
which they anſwered, © That he was a nobleman of ſo much worth and generoſity, that, 
if they might have the aſſurance from his own mouth, they were willing to ſub- 


& mit (x).“ 


The Earl accordingly went amongſt them, upon which they threw down 


their arms, delivered up Robert Ket and his brother William, with the reſt of their 
chiefs, who were hanged ; upon hearing which the Yorkſhire rebels diſperſed, and ſo 


all was quiet again (y). 


confer amongſt themſelves, as to the cauſes of that diſtreſſed and diſcontented ſtate into 
which the nation was reduced. The Protector, upon this, ſent Secretary Petre to know 
the meaning of their meetings, whom they kept with them; and, October 8th, 1549, 
they went into the city, where, having acquainted the Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council, that they had no other views than for the ſafety of the King's perſon, 
the redreſs of grievances, and the reſtoring the peace of the kingdom, the city thank- 


ought to be conſidered as ſach, and not at all eſteemed 
a tact, ſince there is no evidence to ſupport it (25). 
At that time the Protector had ſo good an opinion of 
the Earl of Warwick, that he leit him behind in the 
North to treat with the Scots, which proved indeed a 
thing of no conſequence, as the Scots never intended 
to treat, but * wn propoſal to the Duke of Somer- 
ict only to gain time; as the Duke accepted it be- 
cauſe it afforded him a fair pretence for returning into 


6 


England (26), It has little or no relation to the Earl 
ot Warwick's character, whether this war was wiſely 
or imprudently entered into; ſince it is univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that he diſcharged the truſt repoſed in 
him with great capacity, hazarded his perſon freely, 
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This rebellion being ſuppreſſed in the ſummer, the Lords of O) Stowe's An- 
the King's Council, amongſt whom was the Earl of Warwick, began in the autumn to 


P. 597 


(26) See Hay- 
wardandBZuraet. 


and, by a right application of his military ſkill, gained 


a glorious victory, which procured him, at that time, 


what he certainly deſerved, a very great and high re- 
putation, 


fully 


DUDLEY. (ſons). 


ö ö . 

| fully concurred with them; upon which the Protector, who had removed the King 
18 from Hampton-Court to Windſor, ſubmitted himſelf, and was ſent priſoner to the 
it x) Burnet's Tower on the 28th of the ſame month (z). The Earl of Warwick was again made 
I! iſt. I Lord High-Admiral, by the King's letters patent, with very extenſive powers (a). At 


i * this time, it is ſaid, the Papiſts had ſome hopes that he would favour their religion; 
it} a) Rymer's but, whether as a Politician he gave them any grounds for theſe hopes, whether they 
ll 4 took them up without grounds, or whether, as others had done, he altered his ſyſtem 


when he came into power, certain it is that he adhered ſteadily to the reformation, and, 
ſhortly after, procured the removal of ſome who differed in opinion from him in that 


r 
- 


| (Sarnia. and many other 4 (5)[H ] He ſtood, at this time, ſo high in the King's favour, 
i Vol. 11. p. 139. and had ſettled ſo firm a friendſhip with the reſt of the Lords of the Council, that 
i | | | nothing was done but by his advice or conſent ; to which, therefore, we muſt attribute 


'F the releaſe of the Duke of Somerſet out of the Tower, and reſtoring him to ſome ſhare 
1 of power and favour at Court. The King was much pleaſed with this, and, being de- 
If | firous that the friendſhip of theſe two great men ſhould not be barely in appearance, a 
marriage was propoſed between the eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Warwick and the Lady 
Anne Seymour, daughter to the Duke of Somerſet; which, at length, was brought to 
bear, and, on the third of June, 1550, was folemnized in the King's preſence, who ex- 
. King Edward's Preſſed great ſatisfaction thereat (c). The King's favour to him ſtill continued, or ra- 
Journal. ther increaſed, ſo that upon his ſurrendering the office of Lord High- Chamberlain of 
England, which was beſtowed upon the Marquis of Northampton, the King was pleaſed 

(4)Pat.4Ed.VI. to make him Lord Steward of his Houſehold, by Letters Patents (d), not only expreſ- 

ay five of his Majeſty's affection and eſteem, but containing alſo ſome other matters that 
deſerve tke reader's notice I]. In the month of April, 1551, he was conſtituted Earl- 


See 
Marſhal ee 
: privatior 
II In that and many other reſpecti.] If we con- principles. Whatever cenſures he may deſerve for * 
fider the removal of the Lord Protector Somerſet from this muſt light upon him in common with many 
the government, as it is ſtated by Stowe and other others; for, few Stateſmen are very remarkable for a 
| plain writers, it will appear that the far greateſt part ſteady adherence to any thing but their own intereſt ; 
of the King's Council concurred in that meaſure, and and, if his happened at this time to concur with the 
(a7) Stowe's offered very plauſible reaſons for their ſo doing (27). true intereſt of his country, he was ſo much the leſs (36) Ce 
hronicle, Sir John Hayward is very clear, that the whole was a to blame. Chronic 
No 297” 2 contrivance of the Earl of Warwick's, that the reſt [1] That deſerve the reader's notice.] Theſe leiters $53 
p. 1057 were but his tools, and that the articles objected againſt patent bear date, February 20, 1550, in the fourth 
£48) Hit. Ed. the Protector were invented to make him odious (28), of Edward VI (33), wherein the King recites, * That 
G8) — It is very true, that when the Council met to take this whereas Henry VIII. late King of England, granted 
* bold ſtep of pulling down the King's uncle, it was at * to his moſt beloved couſin and chancellor, Charles, 
Ely-houſe, where the Earl of Warwick then reſided; late Duke of Suffolk, deceaſed, the office of Lord 
= it no where appears that he was at the head of this Steward of the Houſehold, by the name of Great 
uſineſs; nor indeed could he be, when the Lord * Maſter of the Houſehold, or the Great Maſter of the 
Chancellor Rich, and the Lord St. John, who was King's Houſehold : and whereas, by Act of Parlia- 
Preſident of the Council, were at all the conſultations. * ment, in May 22, Hen. VIII. it was enacted, that, 
The articles againſt the Protector are extant in our hiſ- during the time the late Duke of Suffolk, and his 
tories ; there is nothing in them of black and heinous * ſucceſſors in the ſaid office, ſhould enjoy the ſaid 
crimes, but of preſumption, overbearing, and high in- * poſt of Lord Steward, they ſhould be called Lord 
diſcretions; many of the facts in them were notori- Steward of the King's Houſehold, as by the ſaid 
ouſly known, and the Duke of Somerſet confeſſed . Act appears. That, attributing much to the loy- 
(29) Burnet's them in his ſubmiſſion (29). When the Lords went * alty, wiſdom, and virtue, of his beloved couſin and 
Hiſt. of the Re- to the King to juſtify their complaints, the Earl of * counſellor, John, Earl of Warwick, &c. and ha- 
form. Vol. II. Warwick went not with them, which Sir John Hay- * vingalways experienced hisconſtancy in the Chriſtian 
p. 138. ward ſays was a piece of craft; it might be ſo, and it Religion, his valour in war, ſedition, and riots ; (x)! 
might alſo be the effects of tenderneſs and modeſty, * his Friendly and faithful inclination towards him, VL. ir 
He was appointed by the Council one of the Lords to * and deſiring his abode and reſidence in his palace, Yol 
attend upon the arid pq which was a great ho- and attendance on his royal perſon : By advice of his = 
(30) King Ed- nour, but then he ſhared it with five others (30). Sir „ Privy-Council, he grants to the ſaid Earl of War- 
ward's Journal John Hayward ſpeaks much of his ſecret conferences * wick the office of Lord or Great Maſter of his 
of his own with the Earls of Arundel and Southampton, and af- * Houſehold for life, with all fees, wages, &c. as the 
ONS — oY, firms, that, not being able to work theſe great Peers to * ſaid Duke of Suffolk, Earl of Wiltſhire, or any 
Biſhop 3 ſerve his purpoſes, he got them both excluded from * Steward of the King's Houſehold, held, or enjoyed: 
Hiſt. of the Re- the Council. Biſhop Burnet is of quite another opi- and commands, that the ſaid Earl of Warwick have 
formation. nion: he ſuggeſts, that the Papiſts were in hopes of * his Letters Patent, without fine or fee, great or 
making ſome great advantage by this notable change * ſmall, to his uſe to be paid.” At this time he was 
in the government, becauſe they were ſure of the other looked upon as ſo warm a Proteſtant, that the moſt 
two Earls, and had a favourable opinion of Warwick zealous divines had recourſe to his favour and protec- 
(31) Hiſt. Ed. (31): But it ſeems he was a very great politician: tion; amongſt the reſt, Dr. Hooper, appointed about 


VI. p. 103. 112. 


Burnet's Hiſt. 


e ſaw that the King was a firm Proteſtan', and per- 
haps he made it a rule with him to be of the religion 


that time Biſhop of Glouceſier, who ſcrupled much 


of theRef the wearing the epiſcopal habit, and for whom the 
. va 55 of the Crown; ſo that it is very likely his conferences Earl, out of reſpect to the tenderneſs of his conſcience, 
p. 139, 140. with Arundel and Southampton might be upon this actually interpoſed ; but afterwards, when the Earl 


ſubject, Whether it was beſt to ſtop the reform tion of 
religion, or to promote it? and there is nothing more 
certain than that in this they differed, that the two 
Earls were for the old Popiſh road: but the Earl of 
Warwick was for marching in the King's high-way ; 
and therefore it is no wonder that he procured their 


became beiter &Fquainted with the ſtate of the queſ- 
tion, and was made ſeuſible of the conſequences that 
might follow from indulging ſuch a ſingularity in ſen - 
timents, he withdrew his protection, and Dr. Hooper 
was forced to ſubmit (34). On the other haad, though 


it is certain, that Dr. Stephen Gardiner, Biſhop ot 


(32) See what excluſion from Councils, in which he was determined Wincheſter, wrote him a letter of compliment after cem. ber ff, 


. 4 2 5 b , Hiſt. 
an to lead, and knew very well they were not inclined to the fall of the Protector, yet he never ſhewed him Bae g 
in 1— 


; um the Reform 
follow (32). In all this he acted like a great Stateſ= any countenance, nor did he give the leaſt oppoſition tioa, Vol. I. 


—_— man, though perhaps not upon virtuous or religious to his being deprived of thw1iich Biſhoprick of Win- p. 152: 15+ 
4 ; | . : chelter, 
= 


celter's Com- 


(z5) See the ac- 
count of his de- 
privation inBur- 
pet and Str pe. 


(36) Cooper's 
Chronicle, fo. 


J 54+ 
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Marſhal of England (e) : but whereas a certain Hiſtorian ſays, that he was joined in an (0 Pat. 5d. vr. 
embaſſy with William Marquis of Northampton to the French King, about the ſame "© 


time (f), it is clearly a miſtake; fince it appears, from unexceptionable authority, (08 N 


that it was his ſon, the Lord Viſcount L'Iſle. On the 15th of Auguſt the ſame year, 
Sir Robert Dudley, one of the Earl's younger ſons, was ſworn one of the fix ordinary 8 
Gentlemen of the Chamber (g). A ſhort time afterwards the Earl of Warwick was tranſcribed. 
made Lord-Warden of the Northern Marches (h); and, on the 11th of October the () Taken from 
ſame year, he was advanced to the dignity of Duke of Northumberland (i), at the King Edward's 
ſame time that the Marquis of Dorſet was created Duke of Suffolk. In a few days 
after theſe promotions, the conſpiracy of the Duke of Somerſet, as it was called, broke 0) rr. sd Vi. 
out, being betrayed by Sir Thomas Palmer. The Duke, his Ducheſs, and ſeveral O Ibid. p.4- 
other perſons, were ſent priſoners to the Tower; and the King, being perſuaded (1BurnetsHidt. 
that he had really formed a deſign to murder the Duke of Northumberland, reſolved to ofthe Reforma- 
leave him to the law (t). Accordingly, on the 1ſt of December, he was brought to 59% Vol. l. 
his trial in Weſtminſter-Hall, where the Duke of Northumberland, which was very in- 
decent, fat as one of his Judges (). He was acquitted of the treaſon, but found guilty G gt gag 
of the felony, upon a ſtarute made in the third year of that reign, received ſentence Edward Duke 
of death, and, on the 22d of January following, was executed upon Tower-hill ; which 


his Hiſt. of 
VI. from whom 


of Somerſet, in 
many conſidered as an effect of the potent Duke of Northumberland's reſentment — Trials, 
(n) KJ. About this time, or rather a little before, he was elected Chancellor of (H putter,nay- 


Cambridge ward, Strype. 


cheſter, when he knew that Archbiſhop Cranmer, 
con ſidered it as a thing neceſſary to the prace of the 
Church (3 5): The: reader is left to judge, trom theſe 
facts, wheiher he was a man wh»lly 1ndittereat about 
religion, or a deep diſſembler, willing to do any thing 


that might either gain or preſerve power. 


[IXI Of the potent Duke of Northumberland”; reſent- 
ment.) This bufineis of the Duke of Somerſet's death 
is very warily related in our old chronicles, more eſ- 

ially thoſe written neareſt the time; yet, in one of 
the te (36), we have the following account. Sir Ed- 


* ward Seymour, Duke of Somerſer, was again appre- 


© hended and caſt into the Tower of London, by 
means of Sir John Dudley, lately made Duke of 
« Northumberland, at this ume of great authority in 
« the realm, It was laid to the Duke of Somerſet's 


(charge, that he purpoſed, and went about, the death 


3%) Hiſt. of Ed. 
I. in the 2d 


Vol. of the Com- 


Hiſt. of 
land, p. 320. 


* of the Duke of Northumberland, being one of the 
© Privy-Council, and therefore, hy ſtature, was guilty 
© both of ueaſon and felony, Of this he was alter ar- 
* raigned at Weflminſter, and by his peers acquitted 
of treaſon, but condemned of felony. At this time 
many of the people rcjoiced, being perſuaded, that 
the King's uncle ſhould never be put to death for 
© telony, and thereby, thought he ſhould have cf. aped:; 
* but he was had again to the Tower, and there kept 
© until he was brought out to his death.“ Sir John 
Hayward, according to his uſual culiom, charges it 
roundly upon the Duke of Northumberland, as if he 
conſpired againſt the Duke of Somerſet, and not that 
Duke againſt him: he relates the matter thus (37). 
© The Duke of Northumberland, being now interior 
* unto none of the nobility iu title of honour, and ſu- 
« perior to all in authority and power, could not re- 
+ ſirain his haughty hopes from aſpiring to an abſolute 
command. But, betore he would direQly level at 
his wark, the Duke of Somerſet was thought fir to 
* be taken away, hoſe credit was ſo great with the 
common people, that, although it ſuffered not to 


bear out any bad attempt ef his own, yet was it of 


force to croſs the evil ſes of others. And now, 


the Eari of Rutland did ftoutly avouch it. Here- 
with, Sir Thomas Palmer, a man neither loving the 
* Duke of Somerſet, nor beloved of him, as brought 
* by the Duke of Northumberland to the King, being 
© in his garden. Here he declared, that, upon St, 
George's day laſt, the Duke of Somerſet, be- 
ing upon a journey towards the North, in caſe Sir 
William Herbert, Maſter of the Horſe, bad not af- 
ſured him, that he ſhould receive no harm, would 
have raiſed the people; and that he had ſent the 
Lord Grey before, to know who would be his 
triend* : alſo, that the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and other Lords, ſhould be invited to a ban- 
vet, and, if they came with a bare company, to be 
upon by the way; if ſtrongly, their heads honld 
have been cut off at the place of their ſeaſting. He 
declared further, that Sir Ralph Vane had two 
thouſand men in readineſs ; that Sir Thomas Arun- 
del bad afſured the Tower; that Seymour and 
Hammond would wait upon him, and that all the 
horte of the Gendarmerie ſhould be lain, To this 
Mr. Secretary Cecil added, that the Duke had ſent 
for him, and ſaid, that he ſuſpected ſome ill mcan- 
ing againſt him, u hereto Mr. Secretary anſwered, 
that, if he were not in fault, he might truſt to his 
innocency, if he were, he had nothing to fay but 
to lament him. "The Duke being advertiſed of theſe 
informations againſt him by ſome, who had ſome 
regard to honeſty, did forthwith defy the Secretary 
by his letters. Then he ſent for Sir Thomas Palmer, 
to underſtand what he had reported of him, wha 
denied all that he had ſaid; but, by this hot and har- 
© monious ftriving, he did but draw the knots more 
* faſt,” We have this account afterwards 
and a little diverſified, in ſpeaking of the Duke's trial, 
ſentence, and execution. Biſhop Burnet ſpeaks with 
much more tenderneſs of this untortunate nobleman z 
and, though he bears pretty hard every where upon the 
Duke of Northumberland, yet he does not venture to 
charge that Doke with forging any of the circum- 
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bat en 


on work, give firſt light to this appeachment, but 


to begin the third act of this tragedy, ſpeeches were 
* caſt, thai he cauſed bimſelf to be proclaimed Kiog 
in divers countries; which albeit they were known 


ſtances of this conſpiracy (38). To ſay the truth, the (38) Burnet's 
friends of Somerſet, in the very ſame breath that they Hiſt. of the Re- 
charge Northumberland with bringing him by art to formation, Vol. 
to be falſe, infomuch as the Miller's ſervant at the Flock, let fall things that ſeemed to ſpeak quite IL p. 178, 179- 
* Battle-bridge, in Southwark, Joſt both his ears upon the contrary 2 for inſtance, a certain author (30) de- — 
* a pillory for ſo reporting; yet, the very naming livers himſelf thus. The Duke of Somerſet is trained \. Aro 
* of bim io be King, either as deſired by himſelf, or by his enemies to ſuch fears and jealouſies as p- 42 5, 426. 
* by others eſteemed worthy, brought with it a diſ- *: tranſport him, beyond his own 82 to an . 
* taſteful reliſh, apt to apprehend ſuſpicion to be true. * attempt one morning upon the Earl of Warwick, 
After this, he was charged to have perſuaded divers now Duke of Northumberland, a-bed, where bein 
© of the nobility to chuſe him Protector at the next received with much kindneſs, his heart relevied 
and he came off re infeffa. At his coming out, one 

of his company aſked him if he had done the deed ? 
He anſwered, no. Then, ſaid he, are yourſelf 
* undone. And, indeed, it ſo fell out; for, when all 
other accuſations failed, this only ſtuck by him, and 

58 ä * could 


c 

* Parliament. The Duke being queſtioned, neicher * 
* held filence as he might, nor conſtantly denied it, 
tangled himſelf in his doubltul tale. One 

* Whaiey, a buſy-headed man, and deſirous to be ſet 


Vor. V. 


(n)Hiſt. of Cam- 
bridge, p. 128. 


(e) Hiſt. of the 


{p)BurnetsHiſt. 
of the Reforma» 


Vol. I. p. 423. 


(r) Dugdale's ; 
Vol. II. p. 216. 


() See the ac- 


King's ſickneſs 
at large in Bur- 


net and Stry po. 


DUDLEY (Joux). 


Cambridge (a), in the room of that unfortunate Peer of whom we have been ſpeaking; 
but at what time he became High-Steward, which Dr. Heylyn aſſures us he was (o), and 
that theſe two offices had never been in one perſon before or fince, is very uncertain. 
This great Politician had now raiſed himſelf as high as it was poſſible, in point of dignity 
and of power. The aſcendancy he had gained over the young King was ſo great, that he 
directed him entirely at his pleaſure; and he had, with ſuch dexterity, wrought molt of 
the great Nobility into his intereſts, and had fo humbled and depreſſed all who ſhewed 
any diſlike to him, that he ſeemed to have all things to hope, and little to fear (p). We 
ought, therefore, to attribute to this ſituation, and that vain pride which naturally triumphs 
in the breaſts of ambitious men, his mean and barbarous uſage of the head of his family, 
and his near relation, John, Baron of Dudley, whoſe eſtate, being entangled by uſurers, he, 
by purchaſing aſſignments of mortgages, drew by degrees entirely into his own hands, ſo 
as at laſt ro compaſs what he for many years defired, the poſſeſſion of the antient caſtle 
of Dudley; which he not only thoroughly repaired, but added alſo a moſt noble ſtructure, 
worthy of his wealth and greatneſs, which was called the new building, adorning all parts 
of the caſtle with the arms of the noble families, from which, by his mother's ſide, he 
was deſcended, that, in ſucceeding times, it might not be taken for an acquiſition, but the 


Antiquitiesof Patrimony of his family (q). This was certainly going far enough, or rather much too far; 


yet he ventured ſtill farther, and, having deſpoiled his poor couſin of his caſtle and eſtates, 
thruſt the titles of Dudley and Somerie amongſt his other baronies, leaving his unhappy 
kinſman a new and ſtrange title in their ſtead; for, living, as well as he could, amongſt the 
great families in Staffordſhire and Warwickſhire, who pitied his misfortunes, he went there 
currently by the name of Lord Quondam, till, by a ſudden revolution, he became maſter 
of Dudley-caſtle again, and his fon obtained, out of the forfeiture of this potent Duke, an 
ample fortune, free from all incumbrances, with a clear title (r). But to return to our Hiſtory, 
Many writers there are who inſinuate, that, from the time the Duke of Northumberland 
and his family came to have the perſon of the King, as well as the direction of the Go- 
vernment, in their hands, the health of that young Prince began to decline. But theſe, 
perhaps, are no other than calumnies, ſince the decay of the King's health may, with 
great probability, be attributed to his having the meaſles and ſmall-pox in a ſhort time 
one after the other, which could not but harraſs extremely a conſtitution naturally tender; 
and theſe were diſeaſes which artifice or intrigue could never procure, though they might 
have afforded a better colour to bad deſigns, if ſuch had been really entertained, than a 
lingering conſumption which followed them (3). It does not indeed appear, that the 
Duke of Northumberland had any cauſe to ſuſpect the loſs of his power while that King 
lived, nor did he ſeem to fear it : but, when he diſcerned his Majeſty's health to decline 
apace, it was very natural for him to conſider how he might render himſelf and his family 
ſafe. This appears plainly, from the hurry with which the marriage was concluded be- 
tween the Lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, and his fourth ſon, 
Lord Guildford Dudley, which was celebrated in the month of May, 1553, that is, not 


could not be denied, and ſo he was found guilty by home to the noble perſon whoſe article we are writing. 
* a ſtatute of his own procurement, viz. * That it any 8 of Somerſet's accuſation (42), he ſays, 

_ © ſhould attempt to kill a Privy-Counſellor, although * Here 1 muſt ſet John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, as a 
1 tranſcendent, in a form by himſelf, being a compe- 


© the fact were not done, A it ſhould be felony, and 


de Thou's Hiſt, 


times, tranſlated 
by the Reverend 


Vol. II. p. 409. 


(41) Camden's 


to be puniſhed with dea This fact of Somerſet's 
going with an intention to murder Northumberland in 
Bis chamber, is related more at large by a foreign au- 
_ thor of the higheſt credit, who is known to have had 
his materials from the moſt knowing perſons in this 
kingdom, who might perhaps be more free in their 
communications than 4 would have been in pen- 
ning a hiſtory, for which 4 muſt have been account- 
able themſelves if it had been publiſhed. The reader 
will be probably pleaſed to ſee what he ſays (40). 
« Northumberland having drawn the chief r into 
© his own hands, he had nothing elſe to do but to 
© remove Somerſet himſelf out of the way, towards 
whom he ſhewed ſuch a contempt as drove the 
other upon the thoughts of killing Dudley, for the 
vindication of his own authority. Somerſet therefore 
went to his houſe, under pretence of a viſit, covered 
with a coat of mail under his cloaths, and carrying 
with him a party of men, whom he left in the next 
chamber; but, when he was introduced in the 
civileſt manner to Dudley, who was naked, and ly- 
ing upon his bed, the good-natured man repenting, 
© he would not execute his deſign, and departed with- 
© out fliiking a ſtroke.“ It is the obſervation of the 
very learned and judicious Mr, Camden (41), that © the 
« Duke of Somerſet loſt his life for a very ſmall crime, 


„ @ W @ * = a e 


Engliſh, 2d edi- and that upon a nice point, ſubuilly deviſed and ma- 
tion, col. 97,98. na 


by his enemies. Now if Doctor Fuller may be 
admitted to explain this ſhort text, he will bring ut 


tent lawyer, ſon to a Judge, known ſoldier, and able 


theſe his capacities. Indeed, he was the very ſoul 
of the accuſation, being all in all, and all in every 


* 


(42) Chnrche 


Hiſtory, p. 400. 


ſtateſman, and acting againſt the Protector, in all 


part thereof.” It may be preſumed, that the King 


was as well informed in theſe points as any writer 
whatever; and it appears as well from his Journal, 
which he kept very exactly and very ſecretly (43), as 
from a private letter of his to Mr. Barnaby Fitzpatrick 
(44), that be did not judge his uncle altogether ſo in- 
nocent, or, that he was convicted without evidence. 
But, after all can be ſaid, the reſentment of the Duke of 
Northumberland was certainly ſeen in his execution 
if not in his condemnation ; * the King might have 
been eaſily prevailed on to ſpare his uncle if he had 
been applied to, or rather muſt have been drawn with 
difficulty to conſent to the death of him he had ſo long 


(43) There u 
full account of 
the conſpiracy 
and trial of the 
Duke of Somer- 
ſet in that 
Journal, Dec, i 
1551. 


(44) This letter 


conſidered as a parent. Here then lay the cruelty of is in Fuller 


Northumberland, which was generally remembered 
when his fall came, and loudly charged upon him by 
the people (45); and yet it may be urged, if not in juſ- 
tification, yet in excuſe, hat be was not bound to re- 
ard his own life leſs than Somerſet did his, who, for 
is ſecurity, procured that act of Parliament on which 
he died, nor could it be well expected that he ſhould 
have more pity, or commiſeration, tor his rival, in ihoſe 
unhappy circumſtances, than Somerſet, when Protector, 
had fox his own brother. 


above 


Church Hiftory- 


ſoner to the 
Tower, 3 wo- 
man thruſt 2 
handkerchief = 
his face di 

in the Duke 
of Somerſet 5 
blood. 


(46) 1 
EdwWwa 
the zn 
the Ce 
Hi. o 


Þ 329 


(47) 
ward 


(45) Hiſtory of 
Edward VI. in 
the zn Vol. of 
the Complete 
Hin. of England, 
P. 370, 
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above two months before the King died (t). We may, however, ſuppoſe that he had, for () Stowe's An- 
ſome time, been contriving in his mind that plan, for the diſpoſal of the Kingdom, which 2 5. 69. 

he carried afterwards into execution [ LJ]. In the Parliament, held a little before the King's 
death, the Duke of Northumberland procured a conſiderable ſupply to be granted, and, 
in the preamble of that act, a direct cenſure of the Duke of Somerſet's adminiſtration ; 
and, having wiſely anſwered his purpoſes by this ſingle meaſure, diſſolved that Parliament 
immediately (42). He then applied himlelf to the King, and ſhewed him the neceſlity of 
ſetting the Lady Mary aſide, from the danger the Proteſtant religion would be in if ſhe ſhould 
ſucceed him; in which, from the piety of that young Prince, he met with no great difficulty. 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, he did not well underſtand how the King was prevailed upon to paſs by 
his filter Elizabeth, who had been always much in his favour (w). Perhaps he might 


be told, that it was impoſſible to aſſign any reaſons for diſinheriting one ſiſter that might 
not alſo be applied for the other; ſo that there was a neceſſity of depriving both or neither. 
Yet, when this was done, there was another difficulty in the way. 


The Ducheſs of Sut- 


folk was the next heir, and ſhe might have ſons; and, therefore, to bar theſe in favour 


of Lady Jane Dudley ſeemed to be unnatural as well as illegal. 


The Ducheſs herſelf con- 


tributed, as far as in her lay, to remove this obſtacle, by devolving her right upon her 
daughter, even if ſhe had male iſſue; which ſatisfied the King, who was but in the ſix- 
teenth year of his age, and might not therefore perceive the fallacy of reſigning not only 
her own claim, but that of thoſe who might deſcend from her, which ſhe could not poſ- 
ſibly have power to do (x). The King's conſent being obtained, the next point was to 
procure a groper inſtrument to be drawn by the Judges; in doing which, the Duke of 
Northumberland made uſe of threats as well as promiſes ; and, when done at laſt, it was 


in ſuch a manner as plainly ſhewed it to be illegal in their own opinions (y) [MJ]. At FollersChurch- 


* 


[L] Which he carried afterwards into execution.] 
We are told by Sir John Hayward, that, after the crea- 
tion of the Marquis of Dorſet, and the Earl of War- 
wick, Dukes of Suffolk, and Northumberland, and 
other promotions and alterations made at court (46), 
there followed ſomewhat of ſtill greater conſequence, 
which he introduces thus: * And which was the ac- 
* compliſhment of miſchief, Sir Robert Dudley, one 
© of the Duke of Northumberland's ſons, a true heir 
© both of his hate againſt perſons of the Nobility and of 
© his cunning to diſſemble the ſame, was ſworn one of 
* the fix ordinary gentlemen. He was afrerwards, for 
© luſt and cruelty, a monſter of the Court, as apt to 


' © hate, ſo a moſt ſure executioner of his hate; yet, 


(47) King Ed- 
ward's ournal, 
uider that date. 


(48) Burnet's 
Hiſt, of the Re- 
format, Vol. II. 
9. 224. 


(49) Hiſts 
Fdward vi) 8 
the 24 Vol. of 
Complete Hiſt, 
P. 327, 


© rather by practice than open dealing, as wanting 
© rather courage than wit. After his entertainment 
© into a place of ſo near ſervice, the King enjoyed his 
© health not long.” After laying this foundation, he 
takes it for granted in ſeveral ges in the ſubſequent 
part of his work, that the King was poiſoned by the 
procurement of the Duke of Northumberland; yet the 
reverend Mr. Strype cenſures him for writing ſo poſi- 
tively without authorities ; and not without reaſon. 
His very introduction is ill- grounded; for, as the King 
tells us himſelf, Sir Robert Dudley was ſworn one of 
his gentlemen in ordinary, Auguſt 15th, 1551 (47), 
and the promotions, of which Sir John Hayward makes 
this a conſequence, were in the October following. It 
was in the month of April, 1552, that the King had the 
meaſles and the ſmall-pox, and his health did not 
begin to decline till ſome time afterwards ; ſo that 
there is great impropriety in ſaying, that, after his 
coming into a place fo near him, the King enjoyed his 
health not long. All the reſt of our hiſtorians ſpeak 
very doubtfully of the King's death, chiefly from a 
— indiſcreuon, which was the putting him into the 


ands of a woman after the Phyſicians began to doubt 


whether he could be ſaved by their ſkill; tiom which 
time it is certain that he did grow worſe, and ſo the 
Phyſicians were called in again (48). Yet there are 


many who will hardly take this for a teſtimony of bis 


being poiſoned, though Sir John Hayward ſays, „he 
was a ſchool-miſtreſs well inſtructed for the purpoſe (49), 
but will rather conceive, that the Duke of Northum- 
berland conſented to this, in hopes of ſaving the King's 
life; which, it he was a ſound politician, he muſt have 
conſidered as of greater conſequence to him than to 
any other man in the kingdom, But, be this as it 
will, there is no fort of proof, that the Duke took 
.1\'ch early care as he might have done for his family, 
it he had any foreſight of the King's death: but his 
doing things as he did, in a hurry, ſeems to ſhew quite 
the contrary; and, indeed, there is a letter ot bis to Sir 


6 


this 


William Cecil, which looked as if he had deceived him- 
ſelf much io this particular, and entertained hopes of 
the King's recovery, after they were loſt by others. 
Yet it cannot be conceived, that, while the whole 
nation was alarmed by the King's fickneſs, the Duke 
ſhould be wholly unconcerned as to the event, which 
is the reaſon of its being ſaid in the text, chat he 
might have digeſted in his mind that ſcheme of the 
ſucceſſion ſome time before he mentioned it to the 
King ; and, that looking upon it as a dangerous under- 
taking, and his laſt 2 he delayed it till the neceſſity 
became preſſing. : 
[M] 4s plainly ſhewed it to be illegal in their own 
opinions.] The full narrative of this whole important 
tranſaction, and of the Duke of Northumberland's be- 
haviour therein, is thus briefly and clearly delivered by 
Biſhop Burnet (50), On the 11th of June,“ ſays he, 
Montague, that was Chief Juſtice of the Common- 
© Pleas, and Baker and Bromley, two Judges, with 
© the King's Attorney and Solicitor, were commanded 
to come to Council, Ther? they found the King with 
* ſome Privy-Counſcllors abut him. The King told 
* them, he did now apprehend the danger the king- 
dom might be in, if, upon his death, his ſiſter Mar 
* ſhould ſucceed, who might marry a ſtranger, and ſo 
change the laws and the religion of the realm; ſo he 
ordered ſome articles to be read to them, of the way 
in which he would have the crown to deſcend, They 
objected, that the Act of Succeſſion, being an act of 
Parliament, could not be taken away by any ſuch de- 
vice: yet the King required them to take the ar- 
ticles, and draw a book according to them : they 
aſked a little time to conſider of it. So, having 
examined the ſtatute of the firſt year of this reign, con- 
cerning treaſons, they found that it was treaſon, not 
only alter the King's death, but even in his life, 
to change the ſucceſſion, Secretary Petre, in the 


came again to the Council, they declared they could 
not do any thing; for, it was treaſon, and all the 
Lords ſhould be guilty of treaſon, it they went on in 
it. Upon which the Duke of Northumberland, 
who was not then in the Council-Chamber, being 
advertiſed of this, came in great fury, calling Mon- 
tague a trayior, and threatened all the Judges, fo that 
they thought he would have beaten them. But the 
Judges ſtood to their opinion. They were again ſent 
for, and came with Goſnald added to them, on the 
15th of June. The King was preſent. and he ſome- 
what ſharply aſked them, why they had nat prepared 
the book as he had ordered them? They anſwered, 
That whatever they did would be of no force with- 
out a Parliament. The King ſaid, he intended to 


© have 
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mean while, preſſed thein to make haſte : when they 
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DUDLEY (ſons). 


this time, indeed, the Duke, either from the hurry of his paſſions, the fear he had of what 
might happen from delays, or the haughtineſs arifing from a ſeries of good fortune which 
had fo long continued, began to loſe much of his former gentleneſs and affability, as he 
ſhewed himſelf amazingly rapacious in the grants which heobrained from a King, whoſe age, 
excluſively of his fickneſs, made it indecent at leaſt, if not illegal, to accept ſuch mighty 
bounties, the worth of which he could never be preſumed to know, from his giving them 
thus laviſhly away. The Duke was no leſs careful in drawing to himſelf as much power, and 
diffufing his intereſt as widely as poffible; ſo that, whatever happened, he might not want 
a retreat, or find his ſchemes in danger of being broken, through an oppoſition by the diſ- 
contented Nobility; in which ſchemes, notwithſtanding their difficulty, be ſucceeded to 
his wiſh, his eſtate being enlarged, and his offices mulriplied, beyond any thing that had 
in former times been beſtowed upon any ſubject (2)[N]. The Letters Patent for dif. 
pofing of the Crown were figned by King Edward on the 21ſt of June (a), and on the 
6th ot July that Monarch expired, expreſſing, to the laſt, great ſatisfaction in the proviſion 
he had made for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant Religion and the happineſs of his peo- 
ple (5). It is faid, that the Duke of Northumberland was very deſirous of concealing the 
King's death for ſome time; but, this being found impoſſible, he carried his davghter-in- 
law, the Lady Jane, from Durham-Houſe to the Tower for the greater ſecurity, and on 


the roth of July proclaimed her Queen (c). The Council alſo wrote to Lady Mary re- 


quiring her ſubmiſſion; but they were very ſoon informed that ſhe was retired into Nor- 
folk, where many of the Nobility, and multitudes of people, reſorted to her (d). It was 
then reſolved to ſend forces againſt her under the command of the Duke of Suffolk; but 
Queen Jane, as ſhe was then ſtyled, would by no means part with her father; and the 
Council earneſtly preſſed the Duke of Northumberland to go in perſon, to which he was 
little inclined, as doubting their fidelity, He fignified as much in the ſpeech he made at 


© have one ſhortly, Then Montague propoſed, that its proper bounds ; and therefore, it ſhall ſuffice to 
« it might be delayed till the Parliament mer, But alledge here, the teſtimony of the induſtrious Strype, 
the King ſaid, he would have it firſt done, and then who, though in other places he has diſtinctly conſidered 
« ratified in Parliament, and, therefore, he tequired them, thus ſums up the matter at once, ſpeaking of the 
* them, on their allegiance, to go about it; and ſome Duke's ſtate und condition, in the year 15543 (51). 
« Conglellors told them, that if they refuſed to obey, Dudley, the greut Duke of Northumberland, now 
that they were traytors. This put them in a great con- bore all the ſway at Court, and, in effect, did what he 
« flernation ; and old Montague thinking it could not liſted. This year, beſides the County Palatine of 
be treaſon, whatever they did in this matter while the * Durham, the honour and power of which was like 
on under the * to fall to him; the King gave him Bernard's Caftle 
Grest-Seal would ſecure him, conſented to ſet about * there, with very great additions of lands and lordſhips 
it, if he might have a commiſſion, requiring him to # in that county, and ia Northumberland, Weſtmore« 
do it, and a pardon under the Great-Seal when it land, and York, or any otherwhere in the Biſhoprick 
was done. h theſe being granted him, he was of Durham, for life, He bad alſo — to him, 
ſatisfied. The other Judges being aſked, if t the manors of Feckenham, Bromeſgrove, King's 
would concur, did all agree, being overcome wit Norton in Worceſterſhire, with many otber lauds. 
fear, except Goſnald, who till refuſed to do it. The year before, he was made Chief Steward of 
But he alſo being ſorely threatened, both by the the Eafſt-riding of York, and of all the King n 
Duke of Northumberland and the Earl of Shrewſ- *< lordſhips in Hulderneſs and Cottingham in the {aid 
bury, conſented to it the next day, So they put the * county, The year before that, he was conſtituted 
entail of the crown, in form of law, and brought it © General Warden, or Keeper, of the Marches of 
to the Lord Chancellor, to put the ſeal to it. _ England, towards Scotland, namely, ef the Eaſt, 
were all required to ſet their hands to it; but, bot Weſt, and middle, Marches ; which were ſcarcely 

: before put into one man's hand (e the Marquis 
of Dorſet immediately before him) and be to be ap- 
pointed his deputy-warden. And his patent was 
ordered to be drawn up in the mutt large and 
comprehenſive manner, endowing bim with as much 
authority, power, pre eminence, commodity, and 
liberty, as any before him had enjoyed, from Ri- 
chard the ſeeond's time tw Henry the eighth, as 
the warrant ran. Beſides theſe things, in the North, 
he obtained, of the King, great and ſpreading de- 
means in Somerſerſhire, Warwick, and Worceſter- 
ſhire, and many other counties. So that, by this 
time, the Duke had prodigiouſly enriched himſclf, 
and made himſelf formidably great, by lands and 
lordſhips, honours and offices, caſties and places 
of truſt, heaped upon him by the King, by whom 
it was nt ſafe to deuy him any thing he aſked, 
He had ſtrengthened his intereſt, alſo, by raifing 
himſelf friends upon the King's coſt, as more 
eſpecially the Lord Clinton, and Sir John Gates, 
and his brother, Sir Andrew Dudley, Matter of 
the Wardrobe, and taken into the order of the 
Garter; and his oon ſons, John, raiſed to the 
degree of Karl of Warwick, and maſter of the 


King lived, and, at worſt, that a 
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Goſnald and Hales refuſed. Yet the former was 
* wrought on to do it, but the latter, though a moſt 
© ſteady and zealous man for the Reformation, would 
6 no conſideration vield to it: after that, the 
© Lord Chancellor, for his ſecurity, defired that ail the 
© Counſellors might ſet their hands to it, which was 
done, on the 21ſt of June, by thirty-three of them, 
« jt is like, including the Judges in the number. But 
« Cranmer, as he came ſeldom to Council after the 
* Duke of Somerſet's fall, ſo he was that day abſent 
© on deſign. Cecil, in a relation which he made one 
« write of this tranſaction for clearing himielf, after - 
* wards ſays, that, when he had heard Goſnald and 
* Hales declare how much it was againſt law, he re- 
* fuſed to ſet his hand to it as a Counſellor, and 
© only figned it as a witneſs to the King's ſubſcription, 
+ But Cranmer till refuſed to do it, after they had all 
* figned it, and faid he would never conſent to the diſ- 
* inheritiog of the daughters of his late maſter. Many 
* conſultations were had to perſwade him to it, But 
* he could not be prevailed on, till the King himſelf 
« ſet on him, who uſ-d many arguments from the 
danger religion would otherwiſe be in, together with 
other per{waſions; ſo that, by his reaſons, or rather 
* importunities, at laſt he brought him to it.“ 


* 


Loid (53), and the King's Carver, and Guildford 
LN] Been 6:fowed upon any ſubject.] If all the in- Dudley, whom the D.ke was now mariying to one 
Kances that might be alledged ot this, were carefully of the royal blond, vis. the Lady fn eldeſt 
collected, they would ſwell this note very much be) ond daughter of the Duke of Sutf. Ik. 
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DUDLEY (ſon), 


tzking his leave, and was anſwered with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that men could give. The 
Earl of Arundel particularly told him, he was-ſorry it was not his chance to go wich him, 
in whoſe preſence he could find in his heart to ſpend his blood even at his feet (c). On 
the 14th of July the Duke, accompanied by the Marquis of Northampton, the Lord 
Grey, and others, marched through Biſhopſgate with two thouſand horſe, and fix thouſand 
foot; but, as they rode through Shoreditch, he could not forbear ſaying to the I. ord 
Grey, “Ihe people preſs to ſee us, but not one ſays, God ſpeed us ().“ His activity and 
courage, for which he had been fo famous, ſeemed, from this time, to have deſerted 
him ; for, though he advanced to St. Edmund's-Bury in Suffolk, yet finding his troops 
diminiſh, the people little affected to him, and no ſupplies coming from London, 
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though he had written to the Lords in the moſt preſſing terms, he retired back again to 


Cambridge (g). In the mean time the Council thought of nothing but how to get out 
of the Tower, and at laſt effected it, under pretence of going to the Earl of Pembroke's 
houſe at Baynard's Caſtle, to give audience to the foreign Ambaſſadors. This was on 
the 19th of the ſame month, and the firſt thing they did, when they came there, was 
ro ſend for the Lord Mayor, Aldernien, and Sheriffs, whom they accompanied to 
Cheapfide, and there Garter King at Arms proclaimed Queen Mary. The Earl of 
Arundel, and Lord Paget, went the ſame night poſt to pay their duty to her (+4), 
The Duke of Northumberland had advice of this on the 2oth; and, about five in the 
afternoon the ſame day, cauſed her to be proclaimed at Cambridge, throwing up his 
cap and crying, God ſave Queen Mary!“ with how much joy and fincerity may be 
eafily imagined (9). 
Duke of Northumberland, by one of the Heralds, requiring him to difband his forces, 
upon receiving which the Duke gave leave to every man to depart, and ſoon atter he 
was arreſted in King's-college by Slegge, Serjeant at Arms; but other letters coming 
from the Council, that all men ſhould go each his way, the Duke ſaid to thoſe that 
kept him, © Ye do me wrong to withdraw my liberty, ſee ye rot the Council's letters, 
without exception, that all men ſhould go whither they would? Whereupon they, who 
guarded him and the other Noblemen, ſet them at liberty, and ſo they continued for 
that night; and the Earl of Warwick, the Duke of Northumberland's ſon, was ready 
in the morning to have rode away } at which time the Earl of Arundel came from the 
Queen to the Duke into his chamber, who, when he ſaw him, ſaid, “ For the love of 
God conſider, I have done nothing but by the conſent of you and all the whole 
Council.“ * My Lord,” replied the Earl of Arundel, © I am fent hither by the 
Queen's Majeſty, and in her name I arreſt you.” © I obey it,” ſaid the Duke, “I 
beſeech you, my Lord of Arundel, uſe mercy towards me, knowing the caſe as it is.” 
« My Lord,” anſwered the Earl, “ you ſhould have ſought for mercy ſooner. I muſt 
do according to my commandment :” and thereupon comEgitted the charge of him, 
and of others, to the guard, and gentlemen that ſtood by (4). The 25th of July, the 
Duke, with the reſt, were brought to the Tower of London, under the conduct of 
Henry Earl of Arundel, with a body of light horſemen (/). On Friday, the 18th of 
Auguſt, he was arraigned, a great ſcaffold being ſet up in Weſtminſter-Hall, with John, 
Earl ot Warwick, his fon and heir, and William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, 
before Thomas Duke of Norfolk, High-Steward of England on that occaſion. As 
to his behaviour at his trial, which was equally modeſt and decent, ſome particulars of 
it will be mentioned in the notes (m)[O]. After his condemnation he was carried back 
to the Tower, where he remained a cloſe priſoner. Monday, the twenty-firſt of 


About an hour afterwards came letters from the Council to the 


FO] Vill be menticned in the notes.] The indict» 
ment having been read, containing a charge againſt him 
of high-treaſon, the Duke of Northumbetland, with 
gieat reverence towards the Judges, ptoteſted his tairh 
aud allegiance to the Queen, whom He confeſſed 
gricvouily to have oftended, and fa:d he meant not to 
tpeak any thing in defence of his acts, but requeiled to 
underſtand tho opinion of the court in two points (54) : 

Futt, Whether a man doing any act by the autho- 
rity of the Prince's Council, and by warrant of the 
Great Seal of England, and doing nothing without the 
ſame, might be charged wich treaſon for any thing he 
might do by warrant thereof. 

Secondly, Whether any ſuch perſons as were equally 
culpable in that crime,” and thoſe by whoſe letters and 
commandments he was directed in all his doings, 
might be his judges, or paſs upon his trial as his Peers? 

To which it was anſwered : That the Great Scal 
* which he bad for his warrant, was not the Seal of 
* the lawful Queen of the realm, nor paſled by autho- 
* rity, but the Seal of an uſurper, and therefore could 
* be no wanant to him. And that it any were as 
deeply io be touched in the caſe as himſelf, yet ſo 


Vol., V. 


© lorg as no attainder was of record againſt them, they 
were perſons able in law to paſs on any trial, and not 
to be challenged hut at the Prince's pleaſme, After 
which anſwer the Duke ufed es words, but contefſed 
the indictment; by whoſe example the other priſoners 
arraigned with him did the like, and thereupon had 
judgment. The Duke, on receiving his ſentence, ſaid: 
© | beſeech vou, my Lords, all to be humbe ſuitors to 
the Queen's Majeſty, and to grant me four requeſts; 
Fir, That I may have that death Which Noblemen 
have had in times paſt, and not the other. Secord!;, 
That her Majeſty will be gracious to my children, 
which may hereafter do good ſeivice, conſidet ing 
that they went by my con.mandment, who am their 
father, and not of their own fiee wills. Truly, 
That I may have appointed to me fome learned men 
for the inſt uction and quiet of my conſcience, And 
feurthly, That ſhe will tend two of the Council to 
commune wich me, to whom I will declare ſuch 
matrers as ſhall be expedient for her and the com- 
monwealth, Aud thus I befeech you all to pray tor 
me.” | - 
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DUDLEY (Joux). 


Auguſt, was the day fixed for his execution, when a vaſt concourſe of people aſſembled 
upon Tower-Hill, all the uſual preparations being made, and the executioner ready; 
but, after waiting ſome hours, the people were ordered to depart. This delay was 


to afford time for his making an open ſhow of the change of his religion; ſince that 
very day, in the preſence of the Mayor and Aldermen, as well as ſome of the Privy- 


Council, he heard maſs in the Tower (u). The next day he was » ally brought 


out to ſuffer death, on the ſarhe feaffold, on Tower-Hilt, where he made a very long 


ſpeech to the people; of which there remains nothing but what relates to his reli- 
gion, which he not only profeſſed to be then that of the Church of Rome, but that it 
had been always ſo, taking upon himſelf the odious character of a hypocrite in the 
fight of God, as well as a diſſembler with men (o). John Fox affirms, that he had x 
promiſe of patdon even if his head were upon the block, if he would recant and hear 
maſs (p); and ſome have believed that he entertained ſuch a hope to the laſt, from a 


paſſage in his ſpeech [P. 


However that may be, it is allowed that he behaved with 


becoming courage and compoſure, putting off his damaſk gown when he had done ſpeak- 
ing, and then Enecling down, ſaying, to them that were about him, “ beſeech ycu 
all ro bear me witneſs that 1 die in the true Catholick faith ;” and then faid the Pſalms 
of Miſerere, and De Profundis, his Pater Nofter, and fix of the firſt verſes of the 
Pſalm, “ In te Domine fperavi,” ending with this verſe, “ Into thy hands, O Lord, 


1 commend my ſpirit,” 


And, when he had thus ended his prayers, the Executioner 


aſked him forgiveneſs, to whom he ſaid, * I forgive thee with all my keart, do thy 


part without fear.” 


And, bowing towards the block, he ſaid, „ have deſerved a 


thouſand deaths;” then laid his head on the block, and was beheaded; whoſe body, 
with the head, was buried in the Tower by the body of Edward Duke of Somerſet ; 
ſo that there lie between the high altar, in St. Peter's church, two Dukes between two 


Queens, viz. Queen Anne, and 


ueen Catharine, all four beheaded (3). 


Such was 


the end of this potent Nobleman, who, with the title of a Duke, excrciſed, for ſome 
time, a power little inferior ro that of a King, in the fifty-firſt, or at molt in the fifty- 
ſecond, year of his age, as differently repreſented by our Hiſtorians [Q, but of whom 


[P] From a paſſage in his ſpeech.) Several authors 
avree in athrming that he made a long ſpeech at the 
time of his death, and we have reaſon to regret that 
only a part of it is preſerved, which is what follows: 
(55) © Good people, all you that be here preſent to ſee 
me die, though my death be odions and horrible to 
© the fleſh, yet | pray you judge the beſt in God's 

works, for he doth all for the beſt. And as for me 

Jam a wretched ſinner, and have deſerved to die, 

and moſt juftly am condemned to die by Law. And 

yet this act whereof I die was not aliogether of me, 
but l was procured and induced thereunto by others; 

I was [| fay induecd thereunto by ethers. Howbeit, 

God forbid that 1 ſhovld name any man unto you, 

I will name no man unto you, and therefore J be- 

ſcech you look not for it. I, for my part, forgive 

all men, and pray God alſo to forgive them, and if 
| have oftended ary of you here, I pray you and all 


the world to forgive me, and moit chiefly 1 deſire 


s 

6 

* 
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« 
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* 

* ſargwenels of the Queen's Highnels, whom I have 
* molt giieveoully offended. And I] pray you all to 
« witnels tor me, that I depart in perfect love and 
© charity with all the world, and that you will afliſt me 
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with your prayers at the hour of death. 
Aud here 1 do proteſt unto you, good people, moſt 
earnefily, even trom the bottom of my heart, that 
this which I have ſpoken is of myſelf, not being ra- 
quired nor moved thereunto by any man, nor by any 
tlattery or hope of lite; and I take witr.els of my Lord 
of Worceſter (*) here, mine old friend and ghoſtly 
father, that ke tound me in this mind and opinion 
when he came to me; but I have declared this only 
upon mine own mind aud affection, and for the zeal 
and loie that I bear to my natural country, I could, 
good people, rehearſe much more even by expe- 
rience, that I bave of this evil that hath happened 
to this realm by theſe occaſtons; but you kuow [ 
have another thing to do, whereuato I muſt prepare 
me, tor the time draweth away. And now | be- 
* ſeech the Queen's Highnels to forgive me mine of- 
« fences againtt her Majeſty, whereot I have a ſingular 
* hope, toraſmuch as ſhe has already extended her 
© goudnets and clemency ſo far upon me, that whereaz 
© the might forthwith, without judgment, or any fur- 
* ther trial, have put me to moſt vile and cruel death, 
« by hanging, drawing, and quartering, forafmuch as 


— 


7 


18 


I was in the field in arms againſt her Majeſty ; her 
* Highneſs nevertRcleis, of her muſt merciful goodnels, 
+ ſuttered me to be biought to my judgment, and to 
© have my trial by law, where I was moſt juſtly con- 
© demned. And her Highneſs hath now alſo ex» 
© tended her mercy and clemency upon me, for the 
manner and kind of my death. And therefore my 
© hope is, that her Grace, of her goodneſs, will remit 
all the teſt of her indignation and diſpleaſure towards 
* me, which | beleech you all molt heartily to pray 
© for, and that it may pleaſe God long to preſerve her 
Majeſty, to reign over you in much honour and feli- 
* city.” I muſt contels it docs not appear to me, that 
this ſpeech of the Duke implies any perſuaſion of par- 
don, but quite the contrary. He recapitulaies thoſe in- 
ſtances of juitice and kindneſs, which he would have 
the people believe, he, in his own opinion, Tad 
received from the Queen, and thence infers, that 
her Majeſty would retain no reſentment againſt him 


Lag 


after he was dead, and conſequently weuld not procecd 


againſt his family, ot which many were obnoxious tu 
her juſtice, and all ot them io her ſuſpicions, If, 


therefore, any promiſcs were made io him, it is more 


likely that they {ould relate to bis children, and his 
brother, in favour of whom he might poſſibly reſolve 
to die as he lived, like a Courtier, as he evidenily 
did. 

(2.] As differeatly repreſented by our Hiſtorians.] 
We bave the tullowing character ot this gieat man, 
drawn by the hand of a fawous Ecckfiathcal Hillo- 
rian (56), Such was the erd of this great perſon, 
the fixit Earl of Warwick, aud the lait Duke of Nor- 
* thumberland of this name and family. By birth he 
was the eldeſt ſon ot dit Edmund Suctop, alias Dud- 
ley, who, together with S'r Richard Empſon, were 
the chief inſtruments and promoters under Henry VII. 
for putting the penal laws in executon, to the great 
grievance and oppreſſion of all forts of ſubjects. For 
which, and other offences ot a higher natwe, they 
were both ſacrificed to the fury of the common peo- 
ple, by King Henry VIII. which poſſibly might 
make him carry a vindiftive mind cowards that 
King's children, and prompt him to the diſinheriting 
of all his progeny, Firſt trained op (as his tather had 
© alſo been before him) in the ſtudy of the Common 
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+ Laws, which made him cunning enough to pick 


© hoes 
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(53) Leiceſter's 


t may be trr', Aid, that, 2 
and ſome good, qualities, het t 
much overbalanced by his vices. 


DUDLEY (ſons): 


h even his enemies could not deny he had many great, 
e beſt friends to his memory muſt confeſs, they were 


His relict, Jane, Ducheſs of Northumberland, 


was a Lady of great piety and virtue, of whom therefore we ſhall give a ſhort account 
in a note[R]. His brother, Sir Andrews Dudley, Knight of the moſt noble Order 
of the Garter, fell under the fame condemnation with himſelf ; but, through the 
elemeticy of Queen Mary, his life was ſpared; ſome particulars of which the reader will 


And at the bottom of the page [S]. IT his great Duke had alſo a numerous iſſue, viz. 


© holes in any man's eftate, to find ways by which to 
© bring cheir bee in danger. But finding that the long 
* {word was of more eſtimation than the long robe in 
the time of that King, he put himſelf forward on all 
actions wherein honour was to be acquired; in which 
© he gave ſuch teſtimony of his judgment and valour, 
that he gained much on the affections of his Prince, 
by whom he was created Viſcount L'Iſle, on the 
15th of March, anne 1541, inſtalled Knight of the 
Garter in 15.43, and made Lord Admiralot England. 
Employed in many actions againſt the Scots, he came 
off always with ſuceeſs and victory, and having ſaid 
this, we have faid all that was accounted either good 
or commendable in the whole courſe of his life. 
Being advanced vnto the title of Earl of Warwick by 
King Edward VI. he thought himſelf in a capacity 


his predeceflors 1n that title) had been for ſetting up 
aud depoſiny Kings; and they both periſhed under the 
ambition of thoſe proud attempts; puniſhed as Ne- 
vil allo was, in having no iflue male remaining to 
preſerve his name. For, though he had fix ſons, all 
of them living to be men, aud all of them ro be mar- 
ried men, yet they went all childleſs to the grave, I 
mean, as to the having of lawful iflue, as if the curſe 
of Jeconijah had been laid upon them. With him 
died alſo che proud title of Duke of Northumberland, 
never aſpired to by the Piercies, though men of emi- 
nent nobility.” The reader may compare this with 
the following ſketch of his character by Biſhop Burnet 
than whom no man could be better acquainted with 
the Hiſtory of thoſe times (75). Thus died the am- 
© bittous Duke of Northumberland. He had been, in 
* the former parts of his life, a great Captain, and had 
the reputation of a very wiſe man: he was generally 

ſucceſsful, and they that are fo are always eſteemed 
wiſe. He was an extraordinary man in 'a lower ſize, 
but had forgot bimſelt much when he was raiſed 
higher, in which his mind ſeemed more exalted than 
his fortunes. But as he was tranſported by his rage 
and revenge out of meaſure, ſo he was as ſervile ard 
mean in his ſubmiſſions. Fox, it ſeems, was in- 
formed, that he had hopes viven him of his life, if 
he ſhould declare himſelt of the Popith religion, even 
though lis head were laid on the block; bur, which 
way ſoever he made that declaration, either to get 
his life by it, or that he had really Leen always what 
he now protefled, it argues that he regarded religion 
very little, either in his life, or at his death, Bur, 
whether he did ary thing to haſten the King's death, 
i do not find it was at all enquired after. Only thoſe 
who confider how much guilt diſorders all people, 
and that they have a black cloud over their minds, 
which appears either in the violence of rage or the 
abjectneſs of fear, did find ſo great a change in his de- 
periment in thete laſt paſſayes of his life, from u hat 
was in the former parts of it, that they could not bur 
think there was ſome extraordinary thing within him, 
* from whence it lowed.” We may well ſuppoſe, that 
ſome ſhining qualities were very conſpicuous in this un- 
fortunate Dake, ſince the greateſt enemy his family 
ever had, at the cloſe of his moſt virulent invective 
againſt his ſon, the Earl of Leiceſter, has theſe words, 
winch falling from him are very remarkable (58). 
© In his father, no doubt, there were to be ſeen many 

excellent good parts, it they had been jained with 
ſaith, honeſty, moderation, and loyalty. For, all the 
world knows that he was very wiſe, valiant, magua- 
nimous, liberal, and aſſured friendly where he once 
promiſed, of all which virtues my Lord his fon hath 
neither ſhuw nor ſhadow.” That he was a good 
maſter, and that he had a ſervant in whom the memory 
of palt fayours out-lived the Duke, as well as his 
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of making Queens, as well as Richard Nevil (one of 


eight 


fortunes, will appear from the following paſſage, re- 
corded in an old Hiſtory of our Peerage (5%), and ex- 
cept the laſt ſentence tranſcribed by Sir William Dug- 
dale (60): * John Cock, Lancaſter Hera'd, ſome ume 
* ſervant to this Duke, begged of Queen Mary to bury 
© the heal of his old maſter in the Tower of London, 
© which was granted him with the whole body, and 
© performed accordingly. In remembrance whereof, 
© the ſaid Lancaſter did ever after bear, jor his creit, 
© a bear's lead, filver; crownet, gold.” It may not 
be amiſs io add here, that it was alſo in gratitude 
for this good office he was made Lancaſter Herald in 
158;, when Robert, Earl of Leiceſter, fon to this 
Duke, went Governor of the Low-Countrics, whom 
he attended- (O:). 

[R] A ort account in a note. ] The name of 
this lady, was Jane Guilford daughter and heir of Sir 
Edward Guildtord, Marſhal of Calais, Lord- Warden of 
the Cinque Poss, and Maſter of the Ordnance under 
King Henry VIII. by Eleanor, filter and heire.s of 
Thomas Weſt, Lord la Marre. It ſeems this was a 
marriage of affection, their tathers having been iuti— 
mate triends, and themſelves brought up together 
while children, The Duke married her when he was 
ſcarcely of age, ſo that they had lived together thirty 
years at the time he loſt his life, when hereſtate was truly 
deplorable, being, in the ſtrict {ſenſe of the words, 
turned out of doors, all her furniture ſeized, left with- 
out fortune, without friends, and without neceſlaries, 
her huſband and her ſon executed, her other ſons 
living but by permiſſion ; ſo that, conſidering her age, 
her quality, and the manner in which ſhe Fad ſpent 
her days, the Duke beivg as abſolute in his own houſe, 
by atfeQtion as in the ſtate by power, ſhe could not 
but be very miſerable. By degiees however things 
grew better, more eſpecially after the marriage of 
Queen May to King Philip, the Spaniſh lords and 
ladies of his court; employing all their intercſt in her 
favour, as appears from her will, written with her 
own hand, in which ſhe expreſſes a very gratetul 
ſenſe ot their kindnefles. But no reaſon has been ati ned 
hitherto tor their behaviour towards her, though theils 


was a very good one; for her uncle Henry Guilford 


had ſerved long in Spain, was knighted by King Fer- 
dinand, and, for his gallant behaviour in «ar, hed the 
arms of the kingdom of Granada granted him, as au 
augmentation of his paternal coat, She deceaſed ar 
her houſe at Chelſea, in the forty-ſixth year of her 
age, on the 22d of January, 1554-5, and was buried 
with great funeral ſolemnity in the church there on 
the 11t of February following, and had a noble mogu- 
ment ercaed there, with a ſuitable inſcription to per- 
petuate her memory (62). 

LS] At the bettom of the page.) It does not appear, 
at what time this gentleman received the honour of 
Knighrhood; but we find, that, by the title ot Sir An- 
drews Dudley, Knight, he had the manor of \\ hitney 
granted him by King Edward VI. in the yeur 1551 
(63). Alike grant of the manor of Minſter Luvel, and 
the hundred of Chadlingtoy, paſſed in the month of 
February, 1552. In the month of October, the ſame 
year, upon his being recalled from the caitle of Guiſ- 
nes, of which he was captain, he was appointed one 
of the tour gentlemen in ordinary of his Majeſty's Privy- 
Chamber (64): he was alſo keeper of the palace of 
Weſtminſter, and, as the warrants to him plainly ſhew, 
Mauer of the Wardrobe (65); but the laſt and prez tet 
favour he received in that reign, was his being elected, 
April 23d, in the ſixth year ot Edward VI. one of the 
Knights Companions of the moſt Noble Order of the 
Garter (G6), He joined, as it was natural for him to 
do, with the Duke bis brother, and for that offence, 
on the 19th of Auguſt 1553, received judgmeat to die 
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DUDLEY (Joan) 


eight ſons and five daughters, of whom ſome went before him to the grave, others ſup. 
vived, and lived to fee a great change in their fortunes : we ſhall likewile give a ſuccinc 
account of them, for the reader's fatisfaftion[T]. It may not be amiſs to remember 
here, that Sir John Sutton, Baron of Dudley, was taken into the new Queen's favout, 
though he did not live to enjoy it long, dying in leſs than a month after the great Duke 
his couſin, and, by the Queen's ſpecial command, was, on the 211t of September 1583, 
buried with great pomp and ceremony at Weſtminſter, the Heralds attending at his fu. 
neral, when his ſtyle and titles were publicly proclaimed (7). His fon, Edward Sutton 
Lord Dudley, received ſtill higher marks of her Royal beneficence, ſince, by her letters 
patent, ſhe reſtored to him and the heirs of his body all the manors of Horburne and 
Smethwick, wi:h the advowſon of the church of Horburne in the county of Stafford; as 
alſo the whole priory of Dudley, and the tithes of Norfield and Sedgeley, with divers 
meſſuages and lands, parcel of the poſſeſſions belonging to the ſame priory, then in the 
poſſeſſion of the Crown by the attainder of John, Duke of Northumberland (). I his 
Lord taking to wife Catharine, the daughter of Sir John Bridges, Lord Chandos of Sude- 
ley, one of the Ladies in ordinary attending on the Queen, ſhe granted to him, and to the 
heirs of their two bodies, the lordſhips of Sedgeley, Himley, and Swintord, with the 


parks of Etinſhall, Sedgeley, and Himley ; the hays, foreſts, and chaces, of Aſhwood 
and Chaſpell, with all the land called Willingſworth, and divers other lands and tenements 
in the county of Stafford (t). Her Majeſty allo granted him, though the date does not 
appear, the whole caſtle of Dudley, the park called the Conigree, the old park of Dud- 
ley, with divers other lands lying in Dudley, Rowley, and Sedgeley, in the county of 
Stafford ; all which came to the crown by the forfeiture of the ſaid John; Duke of Nor- 
thumberland (% The Queen alio made this Lord Governor of the caſtle of Hampnies in 
Picardy, for the term of his natural lite (0. By his Lady before-mentioned, he had 
only one daughter, Anne, married to 1 homas Wylmer, Eſq. Counſellor at Law (x). 
As to his other marriages and iſſue, the reader has ſeen them already in another 
place ()). We ſhall therefore add nothing farther here, than that this noble Peer 


as a traitor, notwithſtanding which he was reprieved, 
and afterwards pardoned, and diſcharged out of the 
Tower, Octob. 18, 1554, living the remainder of his 
lite privately, at his houſe in Tothil!-ſtreer, where he 
deceaſed in 1559: but it does not appear that any no- 
tice was taken of him by Queen Elizabeth, fo hat, at 
the time ot his demiſe, his fortune was but ſmall (67). 

[T] Fer the reader's ſatisfaction.] We are here 
to ſpeak of the Duke of Northumberland's pollerity, 
and firſt of the ſons, which were eight. 

I. Henry, who was killed at the ſiege of Boulogne, 
at the age of nineteen, married to Wynetred, daughter 
to the Lord Rich; upon whoſe death there is an 
elegy extant, by Leland (68), 

II. Thomas, who died when he was two years old. 

III. John, who had the title of Earl of Warwick in 
his father's life-time. At the coronation of EAM ard VI, 
he was made ore of the Knights of the Bath: in the 
fifth year of that monarch's reign, he accompanied the 
Marquis of Northampton, who carried the Order of 
the Garter to the French King (69). In the ſixth of 
Edward VI. he was made Maſter of the Horſe, with a 
fee of one hundred pounds per annum (70). He 
had the wardſhip granted him of Sir Edwaid Sey- 
mour, Knight, ſon to the Protector (71). Bat whereas 
it is ſaid, by certain writers, that, when his father 
cauſed the Lord Paget to be deprived of the Garter (72), 
it was to wake room for his fon the Earl of Warwick, 
that is not likely to be true, becauſe this young noble- 
man never had it at all. He was condemned with his 
father, but reprieved, and releaſed out of the Tower 
with his uncle, and, going to his brother's houſe at 
Penſhurſ in Kent, died there in two days time ; ſo 
that it is probable he was dying when he was diſ- 
charged (73). He was, as a certain writer informs us, 
a nobleman of great hope, and one of the mirrors of 
his age for religion, learning, and military affairs (74). 
He deceaſed, October the 21ſt, 1554, in the wwenty- 
tourth year of his age, leaving no itlue by his Counteſs, 
the daughter of the Duke of Somerſer, who, after his 
death, married Sir Edwaid Umpton, Knight (75). 

Ye and V. Ambroſe and Robert, of whom here- 
alter. 

VI. Guilford, who, as we have ſhewn in the text, 
married Jane, daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, in the 
month of May, 1553, and, on the 12th of February 
following, lolt his lite, together with his unfortunate 
lady, upon the ſcaffold (70). | 


dying 


VII. Henry, who married Margaret, the fole 
daughter and heireſs of Thomas, Lord Audley, High- 
Chancellor of England, and was killed at the fiege of 
St. Quintin's, in 1557. His widow married Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and from her deſcended (+7) Mille 
the Howards, *Eurls of Suffolk (77). Cat. of Ho our, 

VIII. Charles, who at his death was but four p. 818. 
years old. Fe . 

The daughters were five, viz. 9 

1. Mary, who married Sir Henry Sidney, Knight Sidney State- 
of the (zarter, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and Lord Pre- papers. 
ſident of Wales, from whom deſcended the Farls of (20) Milles's 
Leiceſter of that name (758). Cat. of Honour 

2. Margaret, who died when ſhe was ten years old. P. 818. 

3. Catharine, who became the wife of Henry Haſ- 5 
tings, Earl of Huntipgton, and Lord Preſident of the 
North, by whom ſhe had no iſſue, She ſurvived him (so) Dugdale' 
long, deceaſed in the month of Auguſt, 1620, and F043, 
was interred by her mother in Chelſea church (7y). V® *. Ke 

4. Temperance, who died at a year old (80). (i) Memoirs 

5. Another Catharine, who dicd at ſeven years of prefixed to ihe 
age (81). | Sidney State- 

| e. Papers. 

** {The beginning of this article continues that 
undue partiality which our predeceſſor had betore 
ſhewn to the memory of Edmund Dudley. As we 
have already made a remark upon it, we ſhall not 
here add any thing farther upon the ſubject; though 
the weakneſs of the reaſoning, ariſing trom Dudley's 
having been choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
might jullly be expoſed. * 

Something of the ſame partiality may be traced in 
Dr. Campbell's elaborate and well-written account of 
the Life and Actions of the famous Warrior and 
Stateſinan now before us, The dexterity for which 
he is applauded, and the conduct which 1s ſaid to be 
wiſe, were in fact nothing but unprincipled accommo- 
dations, for the purpoſes ot inteteſt and ambition, to 
all the changes and circumſtances, of the times, In 
order to exalt the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke 
of Somerlet appears to be unjuſtly depreciated, Iu- 
deed, an unrealunable palliatioa of Northumberland's 
tranſactions runs through ſeveral of the Notes, and 13 
particularly apparent in Note [X], However, in 
certain reſpects, the iniquity of the Duke, his rapacity, 
and particularly his barbarous uſage of his relation, 


John, Baron of Dudley, are properly related. We 
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dying July 4, 1586, in the twenty-eighth year of Queen Elizabeth (z), his body was (h) F. f. in of 


interred in the church of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. — arm. fol, 


agree with our predeceſſor in opinion, that there 1s 
no proof of Northumberland's having poiſoned King 
Edwa:d the Sixth. What ſtrikes us in reading the 
Hiſtory of theſe times is the general want of prin- 
ciple that was found in public men. They ſeem to 
have revolted to the ruling party without heſitation 
and without ſhame, When the Duke of Northum- 
beriand marched out in ſupport of the cauſe of Queen 
Jane, he received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of fidelity 
trom the Council; and the Earl of Arundel in parti - 


cular told him, that he was ſorry that it was not his 


chance to go with him, in whoſe preſence he could 
find in his heart to ſpend his blood even at his feet. 
And yet, within a few days, this ſame Earl of Arundel 
appears to have arreſted the Dake with the molt per- 
fe& indifference and compoſure of mind. Thoſe who 
are the moſt ready to extol the virtues of our anceſtors, 
and to ſet hem far above the level of the preſent times, 
are not always the beſt judges of the ſubject. ] 


DUDLEY (Lady Jaxx), ſee GREY (Lady JANE), or, as Heylyn ſtyles her, 


Queen JANE 


DUDLEY (AmsRost), ſon of John Duke of Northumberland beforementioned, 
afterwards Baron L'Iſle, and Earl of Warwick, through the favour of x agg Elizabeth. 
He was born, as I conjecture, either in 15 30 or 1531, and was carefully educated in 
his father's family, and, ſhewing an early propenfity to arms, he attended his father, 
then Earl of Warwick, when he went into Norfolk againſt the rebels in the year 1549 (4), (cooper, Ho- 
and there it was, in all probability, that he deſerved the honour of knighthood, which 
was conferred upon him November the 1th, with the Duke of Lunenburgh, Sir John 
Perrot, Sir Nicholas Pelham, and Sir Thomas Ruflel (5). We find him very high in 
King Edward's favour in 1552, when he affiſted at ſeveral tournaments, made, as ſome 
writers inſinuate, to amuſe the young King, while his uncle the Duke of Somerſet was 


under ſentence of death (c). 


He was then ſtyled Lord Ambroſe Dudley, and received by 
that title ſome marks of benevolence from the King his maſter (d). 


He continued all that 


reign, as the reader may conceive, in much credit at Court, and, being in arms at the ſame 
time with the Duke of Northumberland on the behalf of Lady Jane, he was attainted, 
received ſentence of death, and remained a cloſe priſoner till October 18, 1554 (e), 
when he was diſcharged out of the Tower, and pardoned for life F). Upon the demiſe 
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of his mother, the Ducheſs of Northumberland, in the ſucceeding year, he became poſ- (/) Cole's Eſe. 
ſeſſed of the Lordſhip of Hale Owen, charged with ſome annuities ro his younger brothers * far in Bibt 
by the Will of that Lady (g). In 1557, in company with both his brothers, he attended Harley. 
the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Viſcount Montacute, the Lord Wilton, and the Earl of (%, See the Du- 
Lincoln, who, in the month of May, with a body of eight thouſand men, paſſed over 1 
into the Low-Countries, and joined the Spaniſh army that lay then before St. Quintin's (). prefixed to the 
He had his ſhate in the famous victory that was gained over the French who came to the e 0 = 
relief of the place, and was likewiſe preſent during the remaining part of the ſiege, which 2 
was reſumed after the battle (i). Having had the misfortune to loſe there his youngeſt () stowe's An- 
brother, who was A perſon of great hopes, and a ſingular favourite with King Ed- nals, p. 631. 
ward VI. (c), this matter was ſo repreſented to * Mary, that ſhe conſented to reſtore (4) As appears 
the whole family in blood, and accordingly an act paſſed this year tor that purpoſe, by Þ veal pat- 
which Sir Ambroſe Dudley, Knight, was entirely freed from the inconveniences derived King's Journal. 
upon him by the attainder of John, Duke of Northumberland, his father („) UA. On @)an.44 5 Ph. 
| the & Mar. No. 12. 


[4] By the attainder of Fohn, Duke of Northumber- 
lard, his father.) It is highiy probable, that this reſtitu- 
tion in blood was obtained by the power of King 
Philip, on account of the good ſervices that had been 
performed by all the brothers at St. Quintin's, where 
the youngeſt, Henry, in the laſt aſlault given to 
the place,. was killed by « ſhot, as he was ſtooping to 
draw his ſtocking over bis knee, that it might not in- 
cammode him ia ſcaling (1). This act of Parliament 
recites (2), that by realon of the attainders of John, 
Duke of Northumberland, the faid Ambroſe Dudley, 
and Robert Dudley, Kuights. now remain out of all 
name and reputation, to their great diſcomfort, griet, 
and daily fotrow.. And, for as much as the faid Am- 
broſe and Robert be and always, ever ſince the ſaid at- 
tainders have been, and always hereafter intead to 
be, ber Highneſs's true and faithful ſubjqects: It may 
therefore plcaſe her Highneſs, &c. at their moſt humble 
petitions, for the true and faithful ſcrvice which they 
had done, and intended to do during their lives ; and 
having already given good proof and trial of their fide- 
lity, &c. it was there!cre enacted, with the aſſent of 
the Lords S; iritual and Temporal, aud of the Commons 
in Parliament aſſembled, That the ſaid Ambroſe Dud- 

ley, and Robert Dudley, Knighte, the Lady Mary 


Vor. ) * 


Sidney, and Lady Catherine Haſtings, and every of 
them, and their heirs, and the heirs of every of them, 
from henceforth, may, and fhall, by authority of 
this act, be reſtored and enabled in blood and name, 
and made heir and heirs, as well to the ſaid Sir John 
Dudley, Knight, late Duke of Northumberland, their 
{aid father, as alſo to any other their aunceſtor or aunceſ- 
tors, lyneal or collateral, in ſuch manner and form, 
as if the ſaid late Duke their father, or they, or any of 
them, had never byn attainted, and as yf no ſuch at- 
tainder or attainders were, or had byn had: the cor- 
ruption of bloud between the ſaid late Dukt their fa. 
ther, and your ſaid ſubjects, or any of them, or the 
corruption of bloud between your ſaid ſubjects, and 
any other their aunceſtor, or aunceſtore, or any act of 
Paritamen!, or judgment a Common-Law, concerning 
the attainder of the ſaid late Duke their father, ur of 
the ſaid Sir Ambroſe Dudley, or of the laid Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley, or any of them, or any other thing, 
wherel.y the bloud of the ſaid late Duke their father, 
or of the faid Sir Ambroſe Dudlev, or of the ſaid Sir 
Robert Dudley, or any of them, is, ſhauld, or might 
be, corrupted, &c. And it was alſo enacted, that the 
ſaid Ambroſe Dudley, and Robert Dudley, the Lady 
1 and the Lady Catherine | aſtings, and 
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the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he became immediately one of the moſt diſlinguiſhed 
perſons at her Court, and was called, as in the days of her brother, Lord Ambrote Dud- 
ley (m). In the firſt year of her reign, he obtained a grant of the manor of Kibworth 
Beauchamp in the county of Leiceſter, to be held by the ſervice of Pantler to the Kings 
and Queens of this realm at their coronation (n), which ſeemed to be a happy omen of 
the reſtitution of his family, fince that office had been, by his father, and other his an- 
ceſtors Earls of Warwick, enjoyed. In the firſt promotion, however, he had no higher 
preferment given him, and was alſo paſſed by in the firſt creation of Peers (). In the 
ſecond year of her reign, the Queen beſtowed on him a much ſtronger mark of her kind- 
neſs, by advancing him to the great office of Maſter of the Ordnance (p), and to ſhew 
her confidence in him the greater, he was ſo conſtituted for life, On Chriſtinas-day, in 
the fourth year of her reign, he had the antient honour of his family, though with ſome 
change in the title, conferred upon him, being created, by Patent, Baron of Kingſton 
L'lſle, in the county of Berks, in conſideration of his illuſtrious blood, fidelity, valour, 
prudence, and other great merits, as the preamble of that patent recites (); and the 
very next day was advanced to the honour of Earl of Warwick, with very ſingular circum- 
ſtances of the Queen's eſteem{B]. It was about this time judged neceifiry to ſend 
over a body of troops to Normandy, upon a promiſe made by the Proteſtants to Queen 
Elizabeth, that they . ſhould have a very important port put into their hands; which 
being conſidered as a matter of the higheſt importance, the Council recommended to 


her the Earl of Warwick, as the propereſt perſon to be entruſted with the command. 


Accordingly, in the Autumn of 1562, he was honoured with a commiſſion to be the 
Queen's Lieutenant in Normandy, where the important town of Havre de Grace, called 
by our writers New Haven, was delivered to him, and he was with great ſolemnity 
ſworn into his office (r). He behaved himfeif, in the courſe of that expedition, 
with the greateſt courage and conduct, executed the Queen's orders with the ut- 
moſt punctuality, and when he found himſelf ſhut up in the place, defended it 
with all the firmneſs and prudence imaginable ; neither would he celiver it up, 
though warmly preſſed by a great army, and attacked within by fainine and p«{tile:;ce, 


till he received the _—_ expreſs commands, and then obtained an howonral:;e 0a. 
hi 


pitulation (2) [ CJ. W 


every of them, and their heire, &c. ſpall be enabled to 
demand, aſk, have, hold, and enjoy, all ſuch lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, &c. which at any time 
hereafter ſhall deſcend, come, remain, or reveit from 
any their aunceſtor or aunceſtors, as if the faid Duke 
their facher, or any of them had never byn attainted, 
and as though no ſuch attainder of their ſaid late fa- 
ther, or of them, or any of them, had ever been had 
or made. 

[B] With very ſingular circumſtances of the Queen's 
eeem.] It is no unreaſonable conjecture, that the 
Queen had the raiſing of this noble perfon and his 
brother much at heart, from the very beginning of 
her reign ; at which, though ſome hiſtorians affect 
mach amazement, and have recourſe to the influence 
of the ſtars, to account for what they could not com- 
prehead (3), there ſeems, howerer, to be no great 
difficulty in the caſe. In her youth, the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth had converſed very intimately with Ambroſe 
and Robert Dudley, ſaw them high in her brother King 
Edward's favour, and probably had made uſe of their 
intereſt in thoſe times of proſperity, "They had been 
allo, abating the great diſtance in their rank, com- 
panions in adverſity under Queen Mary; nor is it at 
all improbable, that they might render the Princeſs 
Elizabeth very acceptable ſervice, during the latter 
part of that reign, when both the brothers had reco- 
vered ſome degree of favour. Bur, notwithſtanding all 
this, the Queen proceeded ſlowly, and with much de. 
liberation. The preamble to his patent for the Eail- 
dom of Warwick ſets forth (4): That the Queen con- 
fidering that the way to increaſe herr oyal dignity is 
by advancing men to titles of honour, eminent for 
their abilities and valour, and, of ſuch, the more ſhe 

refers, the brighter her crown ſhines: And Sir Am- 

role Dudley, Koight, Baron LIſle, being lawfully 
deſcended from the illuſtrious and ancient race of the 
Earls of Warwick, as alſo he is at the preſent eldeſt 
fon of John, late Duke of Northumberland, and Earl 
of Warwick: She therefore being willing to reſtore the 
family, has created him Earl of Warwick, by girding 
bim with a ſword, and placing a cap of honour and 
circle on his head; to hold to him, and the heirs male 
of his body, with remainder to Sir Robert Dudley, 


e he commanded in France, the Queen cauſed him to be elested 
Kincht 
aut. 


Knight, Maſter of the Hor to her Majeſty, otherwiſe 
called Sir Robert Dodley, Kut. brother of the 7, & Sir 


Ambrote Dudley, Kaight, Baron L'Iſle, and now el 


of Warwick, and to the heirs male „f the body of ine 

ſaid Sir Robert, with a grant of twenty pornls na- 

nually, out of the fee - farm ent of the city ot Coventry, 
vable by the ſheriff and citizens of tre ſaid city, 

[CJ And then obtained an honwrable capitalaticn.] 
About this time, the firlt civil wars on the to © of re- 
ligion broke out in France, King Chatles IX. being 
then in his minority. Ihe Guiſes, who were at the 


head of the Papiſts, had the King, and the Queen his? 


mother, in their hands, which induced the Prinee of 
Conde, and the other chiefs of the Proteſtants, to de- 
ſtre the protection of Queen Elizabeth, which + ac- 
cordingly granted. The Earl of Warwick emuarkeil 
at Portſmouth, October the 17th, 1552, but was 
obliged by ill weather to put into Dover, whence he 
ſailed again, and was again forced back, io that he 
did not arrive at Newhaven till the 29h of the tame 
month. He found the place in che hands of Sir Adrian 


Poynings, who had taken poſſeſſion of it on the 2d of 


September. While the civil war continued, the Eng- 
liſh Lord Lieutenant, gave all the aſũſtance poſſi e tou 
the Proteſtants, but they, having made up their quu- 
rel with the Court, declare. againſt the Engliſh; v4 01 
which, the Lord Lieutenant obliged all the Freach to 
quit the town (5). It was not long before the place 
was inveſted by a numerous army, under the com- 
mand of the Conſtable Montmotency, the Proteſtants 
being as aRive againſt the Engliſh as any, that they 
might recover the favour of the Court. The place 
was quickly deprived of treſh water, partly through 
the drynefs of the ſeaſon, and partly by the pains taken 
by the French to cut off the aqueducts, which obliged 
the ſoldiers to boil their victuals in ſalt water. Ts 
produced an epidemic diſtemper, by which numbers 
periſhed, Notwithſtanding all this, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant continued to make an obſtinate defence, aud 
frequently repulſed the French in their ail.ui's, as 18 
very largely related by our own hiltorians, and is all» 
clearly admitted by theirs (6). The Queen, having 


intelligence of the ſtate that things were in, exp. ci: linſhed,C-004*% 
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Knight of the Garter, and the enfigns of the Order were ſent over to him thither (/). 


Upon his return, he was received with great kindneſs by his Sovercign, who continued to inf 
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him her accuſtomed favour, and gave him, upon many occaſions, extraordinary marks Auris, Arm. 


of her confidence. In 1 566, he was created Doctor of Laws by the Univerſity of Oxford 
(u), and, in 1568, he was added, with forne other Noblemen, to the Lords of her 
Majeſty's Privy-Council, as a Commiffioner in the great cauſe of the Queen of Scots, 
upon her retiring into England ; and took the oath of ſecrecy impoſed upon that occa- 
ſion (w). In 1569, he, together with the Lord Clinton, was appointed jointly and ſeve. 
rally the Queen's Lieutenants in the North, upon that dangerous rebellion which broke 
out under the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, which, by his care and 
vigilance, was happily ſuppreſſed. In 1570, the Queen was pleaſed to grant him the 
office of Chief-Butler of England (x). In the beginning of the ſucceeding year, when 
the unfortunate Thomas Duke of Norfolk was brought to his trial before George Earl 
of Shrewſbury as Lord High-Steward of England, he was one of the Peers appointed, 
by the Queen's Commiſſion, to fit upon the trial ()). In the ſame year he was ſworn 
one of the Members of her Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy-Council (2). We find 
him in all the great and public ſervices during this active and buſy reign, but never 
in any of the intrigues with which it was blemiſhed ; for he was a man of great ſweetn« 1s 
of temper, and of unexceptionable character, ſo that he was beloved by all parties, an 
hated by none (a). He diſtinguiſhed himſelf particulatly as the zealous patron of the 
trade and manufactures of his country, which induced him to promote a deſign, formed 
by ſome Merchants of London, for opening the trade to Barbary ; which, however, 
was not attended with ſo much good fortune as they expected; upon which that noble 
Lord, in 1585s, 92 a licence from the Queen, for the ſole tranſporting of cloths 
into thoſe parts for two years, that Thomas Srarkey, Gerrard Gore, and other Mer- 
chants of London, who were embarked in the firſt unfortunate adventure, might repair 
the loſſes they had ſuſtained (5). In 1586, he was one of the Peers that aſſiſted at the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots, and to whom, as a perſon for whom ſhe had a particu- 
lar regard, that unfortunate Princeſs addreſſed herſelf when the Aſſembly broke up (c). 
In the laſt years of his life he endured great pain and miſery, from the wound received 
in his leg when he defended Newhaven againſt the French, and this, at laſt brought 
him ſo low, that, ſubmitting to the opinion of Phyſicians and Surgeons, he conſented 
to an amputation, which was accordingly performed, but without ſucceſs, ſo that' he 
departed this life ſoon after at Bedford-Houſe, Bloomſbury, February 2oth, 1 589, 
when he was about the age of threeſcore (4). As the long decline of his health gave 
him timely notice of his approaching death, he made a long and very remarkable will, 
ſome few paſſages of which the reader will find in the notes [DJ. This noble perſon 


Was 


ſhe might no longer expoſe ſo many brave men at once [D] The reader will find in the notes.) Theſe paſ- 


to ickneſ and de ſword; ſhe publicly applauded 
their noble courage, and at the ſame time directed the 
Earl of Warwick to capitulate upon honourable terms. 
He ſent according'y commiſſioners to treat, and on 
this occaſion, going himſelf upon the tampart, without 
armour, to ſpeak to a French officer cf diſtindlion, he 
Was baſely, aud againſt the rules of war, ſhot with a 
potloned bullet in the leg, which proved not only the 
caufe of his lofing that limb, but afterwards his life 
(7). It was not long before the articles of ſurrender 
were adjuſted; and were in ſubſtance theſe, viz. That 
the town, with all the ammunition, ſhipping, and fur- 
niture, which belonged to the French King and his 
ſubjects, ſhould be ſurrendered ; That the large tower 
ſhould forthwith be delivered up to Montmorency: 
That the priſoners taken on bath fides ſhould be ex- 
changed without ranſom ; and that the Engliſh ſhould 
have free liberty to depart in fix days, if the wind 
ſerved, with all things that belonged to the Queen and 
them. The hoſtages delivered were, Sir Oliver Man- 
ners, the Earl of Rutland's brother; the captains, 
Leighton, Pelham, and Horſey, The laſt that ſtayed, 
ſays Camden, was Colonel Edwaid Randolph, who, 
out of a piety, never enough to be commended, car- 
ried upon his ſhoulders the ſick and deceaſed ſoldiers 
into the ſhi Thus was Newhaven, afier it had 
ſtood the ſiege of a ſickneſs, more violent than the 
enemies fire, left at laſt to the French, after the Eng- 
liſh had been maſters of it eleven months. The ſol- 
diers, that were brought back to England ſick of the 
infection, ſcattered the bad influence thereof ſo un- 
happily, that it ſeized on the whole kingdom in a 
miſerable manner, and there were carried out of the 
City of London alone, which then conſiſted of an hun- 


dred and twenty-one pariſhes, twenty-one thouſand 
tive hundred — thirty- corps (8). 


3 


ſages ate at the cloſe of the will, aud are produced to 
ſhew the temper of mind in which he died, the great 
affection he had for his friends, and who thoſe friends 
were (9). Concerning all our goods, chattels, and 
* moveables whatſoever, I do give and bequeath them 
© to my aforeſaid beloved wife, whom I do ordain and 
make my ſole and only executrix of this my laſt will 
© and teſtament, requiring her to have an honourable 
© confideration ot all my ſervants, according to their 
+ ſpecial deſerts and times ſpent in my fervice, as in 
part I do declare by a codicil hereunto annexed, 
© And I do juſtantly intreat my very aſſured good 
Lords, the Lord Burleigh, Lord-Treaſurer of Eng- 
* land, the Earl of Cumberland, the Earl of Hunting 
don, to be overſeers of this my faid will, beſeeching 
© them to yield their honourable and friendly further- 
* ance unto my ſaid executrix, for the better perform. 
* ance of the ſame; and in teſtimony of my moſt 
* qutiful and faithful heart towards her moſt excellent 
* Majeſty, whoſe days I inftantly beſeech God to 
* lengthen bere upon earth, to the comfort of his 
Church and this realm with much happineſs, and, 
* after her pilgrimage here ended, ſhe may everlaſt- 
© ingly reign with him, I do will and bequeath to her 
« Highneſs my belt jewel ſet with an emerald, moſt 
© humbly beſeeching her gracicus acceptation, nut- 
© withſtanding the baſeneſs thereof; and that it would 
pleaſe her Highneſs to continue her good favour to- 
wards my ſaid wife, whom I leave to continue her 
moſt faichful and devoted ſervant, recommending 
this moſt effectually as my laſt perition to her Ma- 
jeſty. I co give and bequeath to my ſaid very good 
Lord, the Lord-Treafurer, my collar of gold of the 
Order, and my george annexed thereunto. And, to 
* the Earl of Cumberland, my brooche with diamonds, 
wich an agate therein; and to my Lord of —_— 
4 on, 
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DUDLEY (Rogg). 


was thrice married, firſt to Anne, daughter and heir of William Whormood, Fſq; 
Attorney-General to King Henry VIII. by his firſt wife Caflandra, daughter to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, Knight, which Lady died on the 26th of May, 1552, his and her only ſon 
John dying before her (e). He married next Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Gilbert Tal- 
boys, Knight, fiſter and ſole heireſs to George, Lord Talboys (J); and, after her de- 
ceaſe, by whom he had no iſſue, he married Lady Anne Ruſſell, daughter to Francis, 
Earl of Bedford, by whom alſo he had no iſſue (g). Sir William Dethick had the 
direction of his funeral, which was performed wah great ſolemnity. Henry, Earl of 
Huntingdon, who had married his ſiſter, was chief mourner, and his corpſe was at- 
tended to the grave by the Earls of Kent, Bedford, Cumberland, and Pembroke, the 
Lords Dudley and St. John, Sir William Ruſſell, Sir Henry Knevet, Sir John Har- 
rington, Sir Fulk Greyl, Sir Drew Drury, and Sir Henry Lea (5). He was interred 
April gth, 1590, in the midſt of the chapel dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, at War- 
wick, where a curious altar-monument is erected to his memory, by the pious care of 
his relict Anne, Counteſs of Warwick, with his effigies in armour, and mantle of an 
Earl lying thereon, his head reſting on a mattreſs cut in marble, with his hands con- 
joined, as in prayer, and, at his feet, a bear couchant muzzled, all painted to the 
life (i). On this monument there is a large inſcription, which, being already inſerted 
in ſeveral books (&), it would be needleſs to tranſcribe ; and therefore, let us conclude 


with obſerving, that he was called by the people, long before and after his deceaſe, #* 


THz G00D EARL of WARWICK (H. 


* don, my ſecond beſt george and beſt garter, and a * beſt foot cloth nag, and the beſt furniture belonging 
* baſon and ewer of filver, of forty pounds at the * to the ſame. In witneſs, &c,' . 
* leaſt; and to my dear ſiſter, the Counteſs of Hunting- 
don, a jewel worth five hundred marks; and to my * [Though Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
niece, the Counteſs of Pembroke, a diamond of fifty does not wake ſo eminent and extenſive a figure in 
pounds: and to my very good Lord, the Lord Chan- hiſtory as the reſt of his family, in one reſpect his 
cellor, my beſt george, with a chain and garter. To praiſe is far ſuperior to theirs, The appellation of 
ay Lord Cobham, and Lord Grey of Wilton, either: Good, which he obtained from his perſonal cha- 
of them a george. To Mr. Secretary Walfingham, rafter, was a title to which the other Dudleys, re- 
my honourable good friend, a baſon and ewer of corded in the Biographia, could lay very little claim. 
filver of forty pounds. And to my little niece, Sid- His laſt will places him in an amiable light, and ſhews 
ney, a jewel of one hundred marks. And, to Mr. that he was affectionate to his relations, kind to his 
Vice Chamberlain, a pair of gilt livery pots of domeſtics, and grateful to his friends.] K. 
twenty pounds, And, to Mr, Roger Manners, my 
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DUDLEY (Roztrr), Baron of Denbigh, and Earl of Leiceſter, ſon of John, 
Duke of Northumberland, and brother to Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, before-men- 
tioned. We have no certainty at all as to the time of his birth, or diſtinct account of 
the manner of his education, excepting that he had a competent knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, and was thoroughly verſed in the Italian (a). He received the honour 
of knighthood when he was but a youth, and came very early into the ſervice and fa- 
vour of King Edward (5). It was one of his father's maxims to marry his children 
while they were young, as the ſureſt means of fixing their fortunes, bringing them into 
a ſettled courſe of life, and giving him an opportunity of procuring for them valuable 
grants or places of honour and profit, Accordingly, June the 4th, 1550, being the 
day after the marriage of his brother the Lord L'Iſle to the Duke of Somerſet's daugh- 
ter, Sir Robert Dudley eſpouſed Amy, daughter of Sir John Robſart (c), at Sheen in 
Surrey, the King honouring their nuptials with his preſence[ 4]. He was, not long 


[4] The King honouring their nuptials with his pre- third ſon to the Earl of Warwick, married Sir John 
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Vol. I. P- 447, 
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fence.) There is not any article in this collection, en- 
cumbered with more difliculties than this of Queen 
Elizabeth's diſlinguiſhed favourite, the third in de- 
ſcent of the ſame family, to the third in deſcent of the 
ſame royal houſe. Edmund Dudley, Eſq; was the 
chi-t Miniſter of Henry VII. John, Viſcount L'Iile, 
honoured, living and dying, with the favour of Kin 

Henry VIII.; and, by the title of Northumberland, 


© ruling all things under Edward VI.; and this Robert, 


Earl of Leicefler, from the very entrance of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, taking in the ſpace of nearly thirty 
years, in as bigh credit and power as a ſubject could 
be. But notwithſtandipg all this, and that hardly any 
nobleman's name occurs more frequently in our Hiſ- 
tories, yet there ate many particulars relating to his 
life, which are very obſcuie, chiefly from the dif- 
ferent views which tho:e perſons had, by whom they 
were recorded, and theſe we ſha)l principally endea- 


* Robſart's daughter, after which marriage, there were 

certain gentlemen that did ſtrive who ſhould firſt 

© take away a gooſe's head, which was hanged alive 

on two croſs poſts.” Authors differ as to the name 

of this lady. Brooke, in his firſt edition (2), calls her (2) Cat. of No- 
Amy, in which he agrees with ſome ancient authori- bility, p. 136. 
ties that I have ſeen ; but in the ſecond edition, fol- 
lowing the general courſe of other authors, he ſtyles 
her Anne (3), and indeed, in old writings it is very 
difficult to Grogan between Amie and Anne, She 
was a very conſiderable heireſs, and deſcended of a 
noble family in Norfolk, one of her anceſtors by the 
father's ſide having been a peer of the realm in the 
1eign of Henry V. and two of them Knights of the 
Garter in the reign of that prince and of his fon (4). (4) See this ex- 
So that, as we obſerved in the text, this match, at the plained in n 
time it was made, agreed perfectly with his father's 2 
maxim, and afforded Sir Robert Dudley a = good 


Vincent'sEr- 
— in Brooke's 
Cat. p. 310. 


| Fi 9 vour to clear up, as far as the narrow bounds which eſtabliſhment for a younger brother, which 
1 Itt. © 1 a 
| 


on Va the nature of ſuch a collection preſcribes will allow. roved, by procuring grants to his father-in-law and 
1 5 As to this marriage, King Edward enters it thus in Rimſcl. 5 & 


+ peadix, p. 15 has journal (2). June 4, 1559, Sir Robert Dudley, 
1 a 6 5 
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DUDLEY (Rozar). 


after, made Maſter of the King's Buckhounds for life (d); and, on the 14th of Au- 
guſt, 1551, he was ſworn one of the Six Gentlemen of the King's Chamber in Ordinary, 
together with Mr. Barnaby Fitzpatrick (e). In the month of October he was, among! 
many other perſons of diſtinction, appointed to wait upon the Queen-Dowager of 


Scotland, and appears to have had a ſhare in moſt of the King's diverſions, who gave 
him, upon all occaſions, very pregnant marks of his ſingular affeQtion (HD). In the firſt 
year of Queen Mary he fell into the ſame misfortunes with the reſt of his family, was 
brought priſoner from the Queen's camp to London, ſent ro the Tower, indicted of high- 
treaſon, and, upon his pleading guilty (g), received ſentence of death, but was pardonec' 
for life, and ſet at liberty October 18th, 1554 (5). He was reſtored in blood at the ſame 
time, and by the ſame Act of Parliament, with his brother (i), but had the advantage 
of him in one reſpect, being raiſed to the important poſt of Maſter of the Ordnance by 
Queen Mary (+4), which has been thought to give ſome credit to the earlieſt piece of 
ſecret hiſtory that is to be met with in reſpect to this great man, if we except what re- 
gards King Edward's death (J); though, perhaps, both are without foundation [B]. 
On the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth it very ſoon appeared, that the change of Sove- 
reigns had created no alteration but in the degree of his favour. He was immediately 
entertained at Court as one of the new Queen's principal favourites, promoted to the 
office of Maſter of the Horſe, with the fee of one hundred marks pr annum (m), and 
named firſt in the commiſſion for compounding with ſuch as might be called to receive 
the honour of knighthood at the Queen's coronation, by the name of Lord Kobert 
Dudley (2). On the 4th of June 1559, he was inſtalled Knight of the Moſt N ble 
Order of the Garter, and ſworn of the Council (o). Theſe great prefe, ments excited 
ſome degree of envy, the rather, becauſe this noble perſon, in compliance with his 
Sovereign's humour, and perhaps with his own, lived at a very high rate, and, in point 

1 moſt of the Nobility, though he had not as yet any other 
title than what he derived from curteſy. In 1562, he obtained from the Queen the 
Caſtle and Manor of Kenilworth, together with Aſtel-Grove in Warwickſhire, the Lord- 
ſhips, Manors, and Caſtles, of Denbigh and Chirk, of very large value (p). The ſame 


year he became High-Steward of the Univerfity of Cambridge, and obtained prodigi- 
ous grants from the Crown, and from others, in virtue of that influence which he was 


known to have at Court [C J. All things gave way, at this time, to his ambition, in- 


[B] Theugh perhaps both are without foundation] 
We are told, in that tamous book which is aicribed to 
Parſons the Jeſuit, that at the very cloſe of King Ed- 
ward's reign, the Duke of Northumberland wrote flat- 
tering letters to the Lady Mary, promiſing to aſſiſt in 
eſtabliſhing her ſucceſſion (5), which ſeems not a little 
incredible. It is not however at all unlikely, that his 
younger ſons, Ambroſe and Robert, might expreſs an 
affection for her cauſe, and a great unwillingneſs to 
act againſt her, which turned afterwards highly to 
their advantage. But in this, as in the ſucceeding 
reign, the younger brother ſhewed himſelf the more 
expert courtier of the two, _— himſelf wholly to 
King Philip after his marriage; ſo that we find him 
made choice of to carry meſſages between the King and 
Queen, riding poſt (6) upon ſuch occaſions, and neg- 

ecting nothing that might ingratiate him with either 
of theſe princes. - This affiduity recommended him to 
the poſt he obtained under the Queen, and in all pro- 


bability he had a great ſhare in King Philip's favour, 


not only then, but long after, which, at the firſt ac- 
ceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, he employed for her ſer- 
vice, and was for ſome years louked upon as a perſon 
well-affteted to his Catholic Majeſty, and rather a 
friend than an enemy to the Popiſh intereſt ; yet with- 
out running any hazards in their defence, and purely 
by obſerving great civility towards them, which he 
afterwards excuſed out of gratitude for favours for- 
merly received. But when the Papiſts felt the ſeverity 
of the laws, and ſaw this noble perſon ſet himſelf at 
the head of the Puricags, they made no ſcruple of at- 
firming loudly, that he was once theirs ; that, if Queen 
Mary had lived, he would have neglected nothing to 
ingratiate himſelf with her; and that, following his 
father's example, he was ready to embrace, or at leaſt 
to profeſs, any creed that might promote his own pro- 
refs at Court, and leſſen the greatneſs of thoſe wbo re- 
ſed to depend upon him. | 

[C] Which he was known to have at Court.] The 
intelligent reader will obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the 
revenues of the Crown were far iuferior in thoſe days 
to what they are now, yet ſuch as had the favour of 
the Prince knew how to turn it to greater advantage 


than can be done at*this day; 2s, for inſtance, the 
Ver, V. 
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fluence, 


Earl of Leiceſter having obtained a licence for tranſ- 
porting cloths told it immediately, to ſome of the 
Merchant-Adventurers, for the ſum of fix thouſand 
two hundred ſixty- x pounds thiriven ſhilli gs and four 
pence (7). He made uch a diſplay of his power over 
the Queen his miſtreſs's mind, that even ber beſt 
friends and oldeſt ſervants were glad to court his fa- 
vour, as appears by a leiter in a very humble ſtyle 
from Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh, with 
a preſent (8). By the reputation of this high influence, 
he obtained whatever he ſought, almoſt from all hands. 
As for example, he had a patent for the ſtewardſhip of 
the Biſhoprick of Ely, confirmed by the Dean and 
Chapter of that place, alſo the office of Chamberlain 
of the County Palatine of Cheſter. And theſe follow- 
ing were after conferred on him: the ſtewardſhip of the 
foreſt of Snoden ; the ſtewardſhip of Reading; the 
ſtewardſhip ot Abingdon ; the ſtewardſhip of Harrow 
on the Hill, from Roger, Lord North. The fſteward- 
ſhip of Texbury, Cleve, Swell, and Longney, with the 
fees of eleven pounds per annum, and the Bailiwick, 
with the fees of ſixty-ſix ſhillings and eight pence. 
The ſtewardſhip of Clun. A patent of maſter of the 
game and liberties belonging to the Biſhoprick of Co- 
ventry and Lichfield, with licence to muſter his te- 
nants, &c. with a tee of ten pounds per annum. A pa- 
tent from the Archbiſhop of York, of the high ſtew- 
ardſhip of his poſſeſſions, and Maſter ot his Game, with 
a fee of ten pounds. The ftewardiliip of the Church of 
Norwich, with a fee of ten pounds. A grant of a rent- 
charge of ſix pounds per annum, from the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, for the term of his life, out of the manor of 
Taunton, and other lands in Somerſetſhire, confirmed 
by the Dean and Chapter. The ſtewardſhip of the lands 
of the Archbiſhop of Coy and a 1ent-charge of 
ten pounds per annum, 122 y the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Chrilt Church of Canterbury. And a patent in 
reverſion_of the ſtewardſhip of the lands of the Biſhop 
of London, with a fee of ten pounds per annum, granted 
by Edwio, Biſhop of London, and a confirmation of 
the ſame from the Dean and Chapter. I he ſteward- 
ſhip of the honour of Tickball, with the accuſtomed 
fee; the ſtewardſhip of the city of Briſtol, with the 
ſee of four pounds; allo the Rewardſhip of the Biſhop- 
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s 
fluence, or policy ; ſo that whatever he deſired for himſelf, or his friends, were ob 
| tained as ſoon as demanded, He had a grant of Windſor-Park, in terms as ample as 
(4) Pat. 3 Eliz. he could defire or the Queen could give (4). In his attendance on the Queen, when 
Ag ſhe viſited the Univerſity of Cambridge, the higheſt reverence was paid him He was 
lodged in Trinity-College, conſulted in all things, requeſts made to the Queen through 
bim, and, Avguſt 1oth, 1564, he, on his knees, entreated the Queen to ſpeak to the 
Univerſity in Latin, which ſhe accordingly did (). At Court, however, Thomas, 
2 Earl of Suſſex ſhewed himſelf averſe to his counſels, and ſtrongly promoted the over— 
to the Univer- ture of a marriage between the Queen and the Archduke Charles of Auſtria, as much 
2 more worthy of ſuch a Princeſs than any ſubject of her own, let his qualities be what 
they would. This was reſented by Lord Robert, who inſinuated, that foreign alliances 
were always fatal, that her ſiſter Mary never knew an eaſy minute after her marriage 
with King Philip, and that her Majeſty ought to conſider ſhe was herſelf deſcended of 
ſuch a marriage as, by thoſe lofty notions, was decried ; ſo that ſhe ſhould not con- 
b temn an alliance with the Nobility of England, but ſhe muſt, at the ſame time, reflect 
on her father's choice and her mother's family (s). Theſe diſputes created a kind of 
9 civil war in the very palace, both lords openly avowing their diſtaſte to each other, 
and keeping their ſervants armed about their perſons, and, whenever they went abroad, 
as if things were to be decided by the ſword. But the Queen, taking up the matter, re- 
O Nautor's conciled them, or rather prevented an open rupture (/). But this was done without any 
Fragmenta Re- diminution of Lord Robert Dudley's aſcendency, who continued daily to ſolicit and ob. 
galia, cap. V. tain new grants and offices for himſelf, and his dependants, which, by degrees, grew 
ſo numerous, and made fo great a figure, that he was ſtyled the“ Heart of the Court” 
by the common people. It was thought neceſſary to give ſome colour to theſe extraor- 
dinary marks of royal indulgence; and therefore the Queen thought proper to propoſe 
him as a ſuitor to the Queen of Scots, promiling that Princeſs all the advantages that 
ſhe could expect or deſire, either for herſelf or her ſubjects, in cafe ſhe conſented io the 
den an. Match (u). The fincerity of this was ſuſpected at that time, when the deepeſt Politi- 
—— cians believed, that, if the Queen of Scotland had complied, it would have ſerved only 
to countenance the preferring him to his Sovereign's bed. But the French faction at 
HE the Court of Queen Mary reprefented to her, that ſuch a ſtep would be highly diſha- 
= Lite of Mary nourable to a Queen-Dowager of France, and a Queen of Scotland in her own tight; 
1 8 which induced her to reject the propoſal (w) in a manner that, ſome have thongut, 
proved as fatal to her as to another Lady, who was ſuppoſed to be ſacrificed to his am- 
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- of Berkſhire, 


Vol. I. p. 149 
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the number of this favourite's enemies, filled the wor'd 
with the rumour of a lamentable tragedy. The reader 
will perhaps expect to be gratified with ſome account 
of this, and it ſo falls out, that the induſtrious John 
Aubrey, Eſq; ſpeaking of Cumnor, in Berkſhire, where 
this happened, inſerts the following relation, which is 
very circumſtantial, and carries in it ſtrong pretences 
to abſolute certainty. At all events it is very curious, 
and much clearer than any thing elſe that is to be met 


with on this ſubject (11). Robert Dudley, Earl of 


* Leiceſter, a very goodly perſonage, being a great 
* favourite to Queen Elizabeth, it was thought, and 
© commonly reported, that had, be been g bachelor or 
© widower, the Queen would have made him her hut- 


© band. To this end, to free himſelf of all obſtacles, , 


© he with fair flattering iotreaties, deſires his wife to 


© repoſe herſelf here, at his ſervant Anthony Forſter's , 


s houſe, who then lived in the manor-houſe of this 
place; and alſo preſcribed to Sir Richard Varney (a 
prompter to this deſign) at his coming hither, that 
1 be ſhould firſt attempt to poiſon her, and if that did 
© not take effect, then by any other way whatſoever 


„to diſpatch her, This was proved by the report cf * her hood that was upon ber head; yet the inbabi- 
| 3 


EA bition of marrying a Queen (x) [DJ]. Whatever truth there might be in theſe ſug- 

note. | geſtions, 

rick, with the ſame fee, The ſtewardſhip of Eveſham, Dr. Walter Bayley, ſome time Fellow of New-Col- 

With the fee of yy the ſtewardſhip of lege, then living in Oxford, and Proſeſſor of Phyfick 

the honour of Grafton. He was alſo choſen bigh in that Univerſity; who becauſe he would not con- 

Keward of the manor and hundred of Andover, 5 © ſent to take away her life by poiſon, the Earl endea- 

the bailiffs and bur there; alſo ſteward of the * voured to diſplace him. This man reported for cer- 

town of Great Yarmouth, and recorder of the town of * tain, that there was a practice in Cumnor, among 

Malden in Eſſex (9). the conſpirators, to have poiſoned this innocent lady 

(00 Extract of [D] To his ambition of marrying a Queen.] The * a little before ſhe was killed, which was attempted 

Grants to Ro- death of this lady happened Sept. 8, 1560, at a very after this manner, They ſeeing her ſad and heavy, 

3 unlucky 1 for the Earl's reputation, becauſe * as one that well knew bal her other handling, that 

» — le the world at that time conceived it might be much for * her death was not far off, began to perſuade her, that 

* Sidney MSS. his conveniency to be without a wife, this iſland then * her preſent diſeaſe was melancholy and other hu- 

be + holding two Queens, young and without huſbands. * mours, and would needs counſel her to take ſome 

bh The manner too of this poor lady's death, which Mr. * potion ; which the abſolutely refuſing to do, as ſuſ- 

q Camden ſays, was by a fall from a high place (10), * petting the worſt, they ſeut a meſſenger for Dr. 

| Co) am. was another untoward circumſtance, which, added to * Bayley, and intreated him to perſuade her to take 
| IZ. p. 102» 


ſome little potion by his direction, and they would 
fetch the ſame at Oxford, meaning to have added 
ſomething of their own for her comto't, as the Doc- 
tor upon juſt cauſe and conſideration did ſuſpect, ſee- 
ing their great importunity, and the ſmall need the 
lady had of phyſick, and therefore he peremptorily 
denied their requeſt, miſdoubting, as he afterwads 


reported, leſt, had they poiſoned her under the name 


of his potion, he might after have been hanged for 
a colour of their fin; and the Doctor remained {till 
well aflured, that this way taking no effect, ſhe 
would not long eſcape their violence, which after - 
wards happened thus. Sir Richard Varney, who, 
by the Earl's order, remained that day of her death 
alone with her, with one man only; and Foriter, 
who had that day forcibly ſent away all her ſervants 
from her to Abingdon fair, about three miles diſtant 
from this place; they firſt ſtifling her, or elſe ſtran- 
8 gling her, atterwards flung her down a pair of ſtairs 
* and broke her neck, uſing much violence upon her; 
* but, however, though it was reported, that the by 
* chance fell down ſtairs, but ſtil, without huriing 
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geſtions, very certain it is, that, on the 28th of September, 1564, the Queen created 
him Baron of Denbigh (y), and the next day Earl of Leiceſter, with all the ceremony O] Stowe's An- 
imaginable, which, in the preamble of the patent, is ſaid to be in conſideration of his 
noble blood, great loyalty, eminent valour, diſtinguiſhed prudence, and other numerous 
virtues ;z as alſo on account of his being lawfully deſcended from the illuſtrious and an- 
tient Earls of Warwick (z): He received, before the cloſe of the year, a very con- 
ſiderable addition to his new honours, by being elected Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Oxford (a). His great influence in the Court of England was not only known at home 
but abroad, which induced the French King, Charles IX. to fend him, as well as the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Order of St. Michael, then the moſt honourable in France ; and 
both theſe great Peers were inſtalled, with the greateſt ſolemnity poſſible, January 24th, 
1565 (6), and a very particular relation of the whole ceremony has been carefully pre- 


ferved to poſterity (c). 


If we may truſt the reports of Camden, and other Hiſtorians, 


he was the principal mover in the affair of the Duke of Norfolk's ſuit to the Queen of f/m 
Scots, which proved fo fatal to them both (4). The Duke wanted not friends to diſſuade ce, p. 369, 
him from that dangerous enterprize, or to ſhew him how much hazard he might run, by *” 

exciting the hate of the Queen, through his diſcovering ſo much affection tor the other; 


but Leiceſter infuſed bolder counſels, and made him believe, that 
ſhould not have power to hinder or reſent his marriage if ſhe would (e). 


Queen Elizabeth 
But he was 


fatally deceived, and, as the Lord Burleigh long before hinted to him, the purſuit of 
that match coſt him his head; the Earl of Leiceſter being one of thoſe Peers that fat in 


judgment upon him in 1572, and condemned him to death (J). 


About this time it is 


ſuppoſed, and ſpme writers pretend that it has been legally proved, that the Earl mar- 
ried Douglas, Baroneſs-Dowager of Sheffield (g); which, however, was carried with 
ſuch privacy, that it did not come to the Queen's. ears, though a great deal of ſecret 
hiſtory was publiſhed, even in thoſe days, concerning the adventures of this unfortunate 


Lady [E J. 


* tants will tell you there, that ſhe was conveyed from 
© her uſual chamber where ſhe lay to another, where 
the bed's head of the chamber ſtood cloſe to a privy 
poſtern door, where they in the night came and 
1 ſtifled her in bed, bruiſed her head very much, broke 
her neck, and at length flung her down ſtairs, thereb 
© believing the world would have thought it a miſ- 
chance, and fo have blinded their villany. But be- 
hold the mercy and juſtice of God in diſcovering this 
* lady's:murther ; for, one of the two perſons, that was 
a coadjutor in this murder, was afterwards taken 
for felony in the Marches of Wales, and offering to 
© publiſh the manner of the aforeſaid murder, was 
< privately made away in the priſon, by the Earl's 
appointment; and Sir Richard Varney, the other, 
dying about the ſame time in London, cried miſe- 
8 _ and ſaid to a perſon of note, not long before 
his death, that all the devils in hell did tear him in 
pieces. Forſter, likewiſe, after this fact, being a 
man formerly addicted to hoſpitality, company, 
© mirth, and muſick, was afterwards obſerved to for- 
© ſake all this with much melancholy and penſiveneſs; 
* ſome ſay with madneſs, pined and drooped away. 
The wife alſo of Bald Butler, kinſman to the Earl, 
gave out the whole fact a little before her death. 
© Neither are the following paſſages to be forgotten, 
that, as ſoon as ſhe was murdered, they made great 
* haſte to bury her before the Coroner had given in 
© his inqueſt; which the Earl himſelf condemned, as 
not done adviſedly, and her father, Sir John Robert- 
ſett, hearing, came with all ſpeed hither, cauſed her 
corpſe to be taken up, the Coroner to ſit upon her, 
and further enquiry to be made concerning this bu- 
lineſs to the full; but it was generally thought, that 
the Earl ſtopped his mouth; and to make plain to 
the world, the great love he bare to her while alive, 
and what'a grief the loſs of ſo virtuous a lady was to 
his tender heart, cauſed her body to be re-buried in 
St, Mary's church, in Oxford, with great pomp and 
ſolemnity. It is alſo remarkable, that Dr. Babing- 
ton, the Earl's chaplain, preaching the funeral ſer- 
mon, tript once or twice in his ſpeech, by recom- 
* mending to their memories that virtuous lady ſo 
* Pitifully flain.* There are ſome things in this ac- 
count not very conſiſtent, which, in fo dark an affair, 
is not at all ſtrange; but, with reſpe& to the leaſt in- 
telligible paſſage of all, which is her father's being ſo 
klent about a matter which opened the mouths of all the 
world beſides, a very probable agcovnt may be given, 


John, Lord She 


One might be tempted to ſuppoſe, notwithltanding the confidence with 


which 


which is this: the inquiſition taken after the death of 
this Lady, was to determine who were her heirs; for, 
her father was long before dead, and this was a reaſon 
that inquiſition produced no other effect, than preſer- 
ving the family-eſtate, which was very conſiderable, to 
John Walpole, Eſq; anceſtor to the preſent Earl of 
Orford. Fr may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the 
Lord Robert Robſart came over from the Low Coun- 
tries with King Edward III. and that he left behind 
him three ſons, John, Lewis, and Theodorick ; or, 
as we wrote it in thoſe days, Tyrrey. Lewis, the ſe- 
cond brother, became Lord Bourchier by his marriage, 
and was a Knight of the Order of the Garter, but, dy- 
ing in the life-time of his elder hrother, he became 


' his heir (12). This Sir John Robſart was alſo a 


Knight of the Garter, and, dying in 1450, left his 
eſtate to Sir John Robſart, his ſon, who had iſſue, Sir 
Theodorick or Sir Tyrrey Robſart, who married the 
daughter and heireſs of Sir Thomas Syderſton, in the 
County of Norfolk, by whom he had iſſue, Sir John 
Robſart, and a daughter Lucy, who married Edward 
Walpole, Eſq. of Houghton (13). Sir John Robſart 
leſt behind him an only daughter, Amy, who was the 
wife of Lord Robert Dudley, and by the inquiſition 
before-mentioned, John Walpole, Eſq. in right of his 
mother Lucy Robſart, aunt to this unfortunate Lady, 
was found to be her next heir, and came into poſſeſ- 
ſion of her lands (14). 

[Z] Concerning the adventures of thi; unfortunate 
Lady.) It may ſeem a little ſtrange, to inſert, in the 
notes of a ſtateſman's life, the memoirs of ſeveral la- 
dies, and of many of his intrigues; but the misfortune 
is, that we have no remedy, The learned Camden, 
and the judicious Sir William Dugdale, have been 
forced to take the ſame method, which, as it is a 
proof of the neceſſity, ſo it amounts to a vindication 
of the practice. This Lady Douglas Howard was the 
grand-daughter of Thomas, Duke of Notfolk, the 
daughter of William Howard, the firſt Baron of Effing- 
ham, and Knight of the Garter, and the widow of 
Id, of Butterwick, who died ſuddenly 
of an extreme rheum in bis head, which the malicious 

ple of thoſe times called a Lercefter 60/4 (15). It 


is beyond all doubt, that the Earl of Leiceſter had by 


her a ſon, Sir Robert Dudley, of whom we ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter, and to whom, by the name of his baſe ſon, 
he left the bulk of his fortune, as alſo, a daughter. Ic 
likewiſe appeared by depoſitions taken long aſter in 
the Star-Chamber, upon the oath of Lady er er 
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which theſe ſtories are told, that they muſt be exaggerated at leaſt, if not falſe, fince 


the Earl, at this juncture, obtained an Act of Parliament to enable him to erect an Hoſ- 
pital at Warwick ; which he afterwards did, and plentifully endowed it, that it might 


bear his name, and preſerve his memory as a moſt religious 
of all others he moſt affected, to ſucceeding times (5) LE]. 


rſon, the character which 
et very great doubts have 


wney-papers. been moved upon this wies ſome affirming, that, in the former part of his life, he 
þ | 


(7) Leiceſter's 
Common- 
wealth, P. 10. 


16) Dugdale's 
ron. Vol. IL. 


P- 222. 


inclined to favour the Papi 


but, at the perſuaſion of his friend Lord North, altered 


his conduct, and became the patron of the Puritans (i). In the thirteenth of Queen 
Elizabeth, he procured, from the Earl of Arundel, an aſſignment of the Wardenſhip of 


Sheffield herſelf, and of ſeveral other perſons, that ſhe 


having been firſt contratted in Cannon-Row (16), 


within the liberties of Weſtminſter, about two years 
before, was ſoiemnly wedded to him at Eſher, in the 
County of Surrey, by a lawful Miniſter, according to 
the form of matrimony by law eſtabliſhed in the 
Church of Enyland, in the preſence of Sir Edward 
Horſey, Knight, who gave her in marriage, as alſo of 
Robert Sheffield, Eſq. Dr. Julio, Henry Frodſham, and 
five other perſons, whoſe names are there ſpecified, and 
that the ring, wherewith they were ſo married, was ſet 
with five pointed diamonds and a table diamond, 
which had been given to him by the then Earl of Pem- 
broke's grandfather, upon condition, that he ſhould 
not beſtow it upon any but whom he did make his 
wife, Likewiſe, that the Duke of Norfolk was the 
principal mover of that marriage ; but that this Earl, 
pretending a fear of the Queen's indignation, in cafe 
it ſhould come to her knowledge, made her to vow not 
to reveal it till he gave leave, whereupon all her ſer- 
vants were commanded ſecrecy therein. And it was 
alſo farther depoſed, that, within two days after the 
birth of this Sir Robert Dudley, which happened at 
Sheen, where he was chriſtened by a Miniſter ſent from 
Sir Henry Lea, having to his godfathers, the Earl of 
Warwick his uncle, and the ſame Sir Henry, and to 


his godmother, the Lady Dacres of the South, by 


their deputies ; the ſaid Lady Douglas, received a lei- 
ter from this Earl, which one Mrs, Eriſa (then Lady 
Parker) read, wherein his Lordſhip did thank God for 
the birth of this his ſon, who might be their comfort 
and ſtaff of their old age, as are the words of the let- 
ter, and ſubſcribed, your loving huſband, Robert Lei- 


_ ceſter; Likewiſe, that the ſaid Lady Douglas was 


17) Leiceſter's 
mmon· 
wealth. 


after this ſerved in her chamber as a Counteſs, until 
he commanded the contrary, for fear the marriage 
ſhould be diſcloſed. Some of the wits in the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth, after the Earl's public marriage 
with the Counteſs Dowager of Eſſex, ſtyled theſe two 
Ladies, Leiceſter's two Teſtaments, calling Lady 
Douglas the old, and Lady Lettice the new (17). In 
order to ſtifle this affair, however, as much as poflible, 
the Earl made ſeveral propoſitions to Lady Douglas 
Sheffield, to deſiſt from her pretenſions, particularly, 


as ſhe herſelf depoſed, in the cloſe arbour in the Queen's 


(13) camden's 
Ann. p. 340. 


(19) Dugdale's 
Baron. Vol. II. 
p. 222. 


four D'Ewes's 
ournal of the 
arliaments in 
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Eliz. p. 147. 


(21) Memoirs 
prefixed to the 


Sidney State- 
papers. 


ardens at Greenwich, where, in the preſence of Sir 
— Hubbard and George Digby, he offered her ſe- 
ven hundred pounds a year, 9 at the ſame time 
threats, that, if ſhe would not comply, he would never 
come near her, nor ſhould ſhe receive from him one 
nny of money. Being able to do nothing, either 

y fair means or foul, he went ſomewhat farther, © 


that the poor Lady, to ſhelter herſelf from his reſent- _ 


ment, was conſtrained to marry Sir Edward Stafford, 


-a perſon of high birth, great honour, and the Queen's 


Embaſſador in France (18), which being, as ſhe her- 
ſelf confeſſed, an act which did the greateſt wrong 
poſſible to her own pretentions, and to thoſe of her 
ſon, ſhe upon her oath declared, that her motive 
thereto was this, that, having had ſome ill potions 
given her, which occaſioned the loſs of her hair and 
nails, ſhe knew no other way to preſerve her life (19). 
Such is the hiſtory of the Lady Douglas, whom ſome 
reckon the ſecond wiſe of this potent Earl. 

[F] Which of all others he moſt affetted, to ſucceed- 
ing times.] The latute, mentioned in the text to have 
been paſſed in the 13th year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, gave power and authority to bim, his heirs, 
executors, and aſſigns, to eſtabliſh an Hoſpital, either 
in Warwick, or in Kenilworth, to have continuance 
for ever, with a perpetual ſueceſſion, and to be ruled, 


governed, and directed in all things as they ſhould ap- 


int (20). The Earl long after, by deed-poll under 
is hand and ſeal, November iſt, 1585, reciting (21), 
6 : 


That nee the ſaid act, he had en a houſe in 
© the towa of Warwick, for the ſaid Hoſpital, and had 
placed therein one maſter, viz. Ralph Griffin, Pro- 
* feſſor of Divinity, and twelve poor brethren, who, 
* ever fince the making of the ſaid act, had their 
* abode and relief there, at the Earl's charge. Now 
© the (aid Earl calling to remembrance, that the good 
* and charitable deeds and works of Richard Beau» 
champ, Earl of Warwick, and ethers his anceſtors, 
© being 
s r within the ſaid town of Warwick, but ioſtituted 
© and ordained according to the error and ſuperſtitious 
© taken away. Aud withal, being continually mindful 
© of the great mercy and goodneſs of the Almight 
© God, freely beſtowed upon him many ways, and e 
« pectally by the ſingular homey and favour ot bis moſt 
gracious ſovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth. Aud iu 
reſpect thereof, by the authority of the ſaid ſtatute, 
© ordains, eſtabliſhes, and appoints an Hoſpital in the 
© ſaid town of Warwick, to have continuance for 
© ever; for the finding ſuſtentation and relief of 
© poor, needy, and impotent, men, ard eſpecially of 
© ſuch as ſhould be hereafter wounded, maimed, or 
© hurt, in the wars, in the ſervice of ber Majeſty, bec 
© heirs and ſucceſſors; and did found and eitabliſh the 
ſaid Hoſpital, to conſiſt of one maſtet, and twelve 
poor brethren, to be called the Hoſpital of Robert, 
Earl of Leiceſter, in Warwick. And the ſaid, Ralph 
Griffin, having lately been preferred by her Majeſty, 
at the earneſt ſuit of the ſaid Earl, to the Deanry of 


Lincoln, in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, he 
therefore ordained, that Thomas Cartwright ſhould 
be, during his life, maſter of the ſaid Hoſpital, un- 
leſs removed, or reſigning, and in that caſe, ſuch 
perſons as the Earl, or his heirs, ſhould appoint, 
ſhould be maſter. And did furthcr ordain, that the 
twelve perſons there named, then dweiling and abi- 
ding in the ſaid Hoſpital, ſhould be the then preſent 
twelve brethren of the {aid Hoſpital, And that, upon 


the death, refiguation, deprivation, or other lawful 


removing, of any of them, ſuch perion or perſons, as 
by the ſaid Earl, or his heir or heirs after his death, 
ſhould be named or appointed a brother or brethren 


© of the ſaid Hoſpital, ſhould be the brethren of the 
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* ſaid Hoſpital for ever. And if the Gid Earl, or his 
heir or heirs, did not from time to time, within three 
© months next after the ſaid twelve brethren, or any of 
them ſhould die, reſign, be deprived, or otherwiſe 
* lawfully removed from the ſaid Hoſpital ; then ſuch 
« perſon and perſons, as from time to time, upon the 
* default of the ſaid Earl, and his heirs, in form afore- 
© ſaid, ſhould be appointed, aud preferred to be a 
* brother, or brethren, by the Biſhop of Worceſter 
for the time being, and the recorders of Coventry 
and Warwick for the time being, or any two of 
them, under havds and ſeals, hould be a brother 
and brethren of the (aid Hoſpital for ever. And he 
© appointed the ſaid matter and brechren, a Body Cor- 
« porate and Politic, &c. and the lands, tenements, 
« &c. thereof, ſhould be for ever hereatter, ruled, go- 
« verned, ordered, and directed, according to ſuch 
* rules, ſtatutes, and ordinances, as were thereto au- 
« nexed, or at any time thexcafier ſhould be ſet forth, 
made, deviſed and eſtabliſbed by the faid Earl, by 
« writing, or writings under his hand and feal ; whic 
* writing, containing a complete body of Statutes, the 
© Earl executed on the 26th of the ſame month.“ It 
may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that Thomas Cart- 
wright beforementioned was the great chieftain of the 
Puritans, by which baving obtained this preferment 
for himſelf, he condeſcended for ſome time to leave the 
church vudifturbed (22), | 


New 


provided and intended for the relief of the 


* ignorance of thoſe former times, are abrogated and 
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New Foreſt, which had been granted to his anceſtors in the ſixth of Edward III (k). He (5) Grantsto 

. 5 . _ g ohert Earl of 
is reported to have had much of his father's temper, which appeared in nothing more Leiceſter, a- 
than the pains he took to adorn his Caſtle of Kenilworth, and to render it, as his father mongn the - 
had done Dudley- Caſtle, one of the faireſt, as well as one of the ſtrongeſt, places in nk 
England, which, if Sir William Dugdale was well informed, was a project that coſt 
him about ſixty thouſand pounds (1). There, in the month of July, 1575, he enter- () Dugdale's 
tained the Queen his Miſtreſs for ten days, with the greateſt elegance as well as "16 ps 
magnificence, at a boundleſs expence (n“). Of this, none of the leaſt remarkable tranſ- (% v1. 
actions of his life, ſome farther account is given at the bottom of the page [G]. In 1576 thed's Chron, 
happened the death of Walter, Earl of Eſſex, which, as we have elſewhere ſhewn, drew 5495: 
upon this noble Peer many ſuſpicions, more eſpecially after his marriage with the Coun- 
teſs of Eflex was declared (7) ; as to which the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee, in () Ses the arti- 
the notes, ſome particulars that were reſerved for this place HJ. In 1578, the Duke cleofDEvr- 
of Anjou preſſing the match that had been propoſed between him and Queen Elizabeth, prin fey 
and ſending over Monfieur Simier, a very gallant Gentleman, attended by a large train Efex. 
of French Nobility, the Earl of Leiceſter was doubtful whether the marriage might not 
take effect. The Earl, as it is ſaid by our Hiſtorians, had, ſome time before, ſounded 
the Queen's diſpoſition in chooſing him for a huſband, and not receiving a favourable 
anſwer (o), he abandoned all thoughts thereof, and privately married the Counteſs of ( reicette!'s 
Eſſex, as before related. This marriage Simier diſcovered to the Queen, apprehending Common- 
his Lordſhip to be the greateſt bar of the Duke's pretenſions; and Camden relates, that 
ſhe was ſo enraged thereat, that ſhe commanded him not to ſtir from the Caſtle of Green- 
wich, deſigning to have committed him to the Tower, but was diſſuaded from it by the 
Earl of Suſſex (p). This he reſented fo far as it was thought he bad ſome intention (% camger's 
to cauſe him to be murthered ; and, one day, Simier waiting on her Majcity in her Kan. p. 329. 
barge, not far from Greenwich, a gun was diſcharged from a neighbouring boat, and 
one of the Queen's bargemen wounded through both his arms. This was ſuggeſted to 


be intended to diſpatch Simier; but, on enquiry, it appeared to have been wholly ac- 


e, 


(23) Warwick- 
ſhire, p. 249. 


[G] At the bottom of the page.] There was a large 
relation of the Queen's entertainment at this palace, 
written by George Gaſcoign, Eſq; out of which Sir 
William Dugdale tells us (23), that the Queen was 
ſurprized at her entrance with the ſight ot a floating 
iſland on the large pool there, bright blazing with 
torches, on which were clad in ſilks the Lady of the 
Lake, and two nymphs waiting on her, who made a 
ſpeech to the Queen, in metre, of the antiquity and 
owners of that caſtle, which was cloſed with cornets 
and other muſick. Within the baſe court, was a 
noble bridge ſet up of twenty feet wide, and ſeventy 
feet long, over which the Queen paſled ; on each fide 
whereof, on poſts erected, were preſents on them to 
her by the Gods, viz. a cage of wild fowl, by Sylva- 
nus; divers forts of fruits, by Pomona ; of corn, by 
Ceres; of wine, by Bacchus; of fea-fiſh, by Neptune; 
of all habiliments of war, by Mars; and of muſical 
Inſtruments, by Phœbus. Alſo, during the ſeveral days 
of her ſtay, various rare-ſhows and ſports were excr- 
Ciſed, viz. in the chace, a ſavage man with ſatyrs, 
bear-baitings, fire-works, Italian tumblers, a country 
bride-ale, with tunning at the Quinting, and morrice- 
dancing; and, that nothing might be wanting which 
thoſe parts could afford, the Coventry men came and 
acted the ancient play, long ſince uſed in that City, 
called Hock's Tueſday, fetting forth the deſtruction of 
the Danes in King Ethelred's time, which pleaſed the 
Queen ſo much, that ſhe gave them a brace of bucks, 
and five marks in money, to bear the charges of a 
tealt. Likewiſe on the pool there was a Triton ri- 
ding on a Mermaid eighteen feetlong, as allo Arion 
on a Dolphin, with rare muſick. The coſts and ex- 
pences of theſe entertainmenis may be gueſſed at by 
the quantity of beer then drunk, which amounted to 
three hundred and twenty hogſheads of the ordinary 
fort; and, for the greater honour thereof, Sir Ihomas 
Cecil, fon and heir to the Lord Burghley, Lord Trea- 
lurer; Sir Henry Cobham, brother to the Lord Cob- 
bam; Sir Thomas S:anhope, and Sir Thomas Tre- 
ſham, were then knighted, and, the next enſuing year, 
the Earl obtained a grant of the Queen for a weekly 
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ſent ; and it is very well worth the reading, as it ſhews 
the temper of the Queen, and manners of thoſe 
times. | 

[H] Some particulars that were reſerved for this 
place.] In that famous book of Parſons the Jeſvit, or 
whoever elſe was the author of this favourite's ſecret 
hiſtory, beſides the account quoted in another place, 
there is a ſhort detail of this iniquitous tranſaction, 
which follows a hint of Loid Shetheld's being taken 
off in the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon that 
is, becauſe this great man had 4 mind to his wife. 
This relation runs thus (26). * The like good chance 
© had he in the death of my Lord of Eſſex, as I have 
© {aid before, and that at a time moſt fortunate for his 
* purpoſe; for, when he was coming home from Ire- 
* land with intent to revenge himſelf upon my Lord 
of Leiceſter, for begetting his wife with child in his 
* abſence (the child was a daughter, and brought up 
* by the Lady Shandois, W. Knolles's wife), my Lord 
of Leiceſter hearing thereof, wanted not a friend or 
two to accompany the Deputy, as, among others, a 
couple of the Earl's own ſervants ; Crompton, if I 
miſs not his name, yeoman of his bottles; and 
Lloyd, his Secretary, entertained afterwards by my 
Lord ot Leiceſter, and ſo he died in the way of an 
extreme flux, cauſed by an Italian recipe, as all his 
friends are wel! aſſured; the maker whereof was a 
* Surgeon, az 15 believed, that then was newly come 
to my Lord from Italy, a cunning man, and ſure in 
operation.“ The judicious Mr. Camden, in treating 
expreſſly upon this ſubje-t, leaves it doubtful and open; 
but, glancing occaſionally at it elſewhere, he ſhews 
plainly his own belief, that this imputation was not 
falſe. Sir Robert Naunton goes farther, and having, 
in all probability, the very bouk we have firſt cited 
in his eye, proceeds thus (27). * I am not bound to 
give credit to all vulgar relations, or to the libels of 
the times, which are commonly forced and falſified, 
ſuitable to the moods and humours of men in paſſion 
and diſcontent ; but that whach leads me to think 
him no good man, is, amongit others of known 
truth, that of my Lord of Effex's death in Ireland, 
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(29) Pat. jo market at Kenelworth, on the Wedneſday, with a fair * and the marriage of his Lady, yet living, which L 
Liz. p. ö. yearly on Midſummer-day (24). Tbeie is alſo, in * forbear to preſs, in regard, that he is long ſince 
(25) Anna's Str pe (25), a long and very circumſtantial narrative * dead, and others living whom 1 may concern.“ 

p. . of all that paſſed at this royal viſit, by one who was pre- 


Vor. V. 


1 * 


cidental, 


(26) Leiceſter's 
Common- 
wealth, p. 23. 


(27) Fragmenta 
Regalia, cap. iii. 
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(7 Holinſhed, 
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(r) Stowe's' An- 
nals, p. 689. 
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tiens on the 
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DUDLEY (Rozerr). 


cidental, and the man, who had been apprehended, was ſet at liberty () [I]. The 
Duke of Anjou ſending an embaſſy, compoſed of ſome perſons of the firſt diſtinction 
in France, into England, in 1581, they were received by the Queen with all poſſible 
marks of diſtinction, and the Earl of Leicefter was one of the Noblemen appointed to 
confer with them, and that engaged for their diverſion, in juſtings, barriers, and tur- 
ney ; but the people in e ſhewing great diſcontent at the propoſed marriage, it 
induced the Queen to iſſue her proclamation, under a ſevere penalty, that none of her 
ſubjects ſhould either ſtrike, or draw weapon, within four miles of London, or the 
Court (r). And the Duke thinking his preſence might contribute to his point more 
than the oratory of his Embaſſadors, who ſignified to him the Queen's declining the 
marriage, he came in perſon to prefer his ſuit ; but having remained in England the 
ſpace of three months, and finding his application to be ineffectual, he ſet out on the 
fixth of February for Sandwich (5); the Earl of Leiceſter, with a train of one hundred 
Gentlemen, and three hundred others of inferior ſort, attending him to Antwerp, as 
did alſo the Lord Hunſdon, and the Lord Charles Howard, who had each of them one 
hundred and fiſty followers (f). The Confederates of the Low Countries, believing it 
might pleaſe the Queen, had ſent over their agents to the Duke in England, to defire 
he would be their proteCtor againſt the Spaniards, and the Queen promiſing him aid, 
he accepted of their offer, and, on his arrival at Antwerp, was, with the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who accompanied him, entertained with great ſtate and ſolemnity; and, having 
ſeen him inveſted-in the government of the ſaid Provinces, the Earl, on the 19th of 
February, together with the Engliſh Nobility and their trains, returned to England («). 
In 1584, be prevailed on the chief of the Nobility and Gentry in the kingdom to ſub- 
ſcribe an aſſociation, by which they bound themſelves to purſue unto death, whoſoever 
ſhould attempt any thing againſt Queen Elizabeth; and this, by ſome authors, is 
ſaid to be in hatred to the Queen of Scots, and that, a plot being formed to ſet her at 
liberty, he was for making her privately away (w). His averfion againſt that unhappy 
Princeſs is ſuppoſed to have riſen from a private view of conveying the Crown into the 
family of the Dudleys, as a certain author informs us (x), by advancing the Earl of 
Huntingdon to the Throne, who had a claim to the Crown as being deſcended, in a 
direct line, from George, Duke of Clarence (y), who had married the fiſter of the 
Earl (z), and was ever after cloſely attached to his intereſts [K J. As he was now in 


the 


[1] Was fet at liberty.) It may not be amiſs, for a 


reaton which will be hereafter given to exhibit two ac- 
counts that are yet extant of this great Peer's malice to 
this French gentleman, which aroſe, as the writer of 


his ſecret hiſtory ſays, from his having had the bold- 


(23) Leiceſter's 
Common- 
wealth, p. 37- 


(2% Annal. Eliz. 
P- 329+ 


© he dealt with certain Flu 


neſs to tell the Queen of the Earl's marriage, with the 
widow of Eſſcx, which though celebrated at Wanſtead, 
in the preſence of the Earl of Warwick, the Lord 
North, Sir Francis Knolles, and others, at Mr. 
Stoner's houſe, by one Dr. Culpeper, a clergyman ; 
yet the Queen heard nothing of it in ſeveral days. 
This it was that provoked Leiceſter firſt to attempt 
taking him off by poiſon (28). * And when that failed, 
«* (fays this author), he appointed, that Robin Tider, 
* his man, as after, upon his ale-bench he confeſſed, 
* ſhould have ſlain him at the Black-Friars at Green- 
wich, as he went forth at the gat den- gate; but miſ- 
* ſing alſo that purpoſe, for that he found the gentle- 
man better provided and guarded than he expected, 
6 | T3 and other pirates, 
© to fink him at ſea, with the Engliſh gentlemen his 
* favourers, that accompanied him at his return into 
* France. And though they miſſed of this practice alſo 
(as not daring to ſet upon him, for fear of ſome of 
her Majeſty's i ps, who, to break off this deſignment, 
* attended by ſpecial commandment, to waft him over 
c 

c 

6 

4 


in ſafety), yet the aforeſaid Engliſh gentlemen were, 


holden four hours in chace at their coming back, as 

Maſter Rowley well knoweth, being then preſent ; 

and two of the chaſers, named Clark and Harris, 
© contefled afterwards the whole deſignment.“ Mr. 
Camden (29),-much to the fame purpoſe, That in the 
mean while, Simier continued amorouſly to ſolicit 
« Queen Elizabeth in Anjuu's behalf. And, although 
* the excuſed herſelf a long time, yet he brought her 
© to that paſs, that Leiceſter, who from his heart was 
* againſt the marriage, and others, ſpread rumours 
abroad, that, by love-potions and unlawful arts, he 
© had inlinuated iuto the Queen's affection, and induced 
© her to the love of Anjou. M. Simier, on the other 
« ſide, left no means uneſſayed to remove Leiceſter out 
of his place and favour with the Queen, revealing to 
her his marriage with Eſſex's widow, The Queen 


© thereupon grew into ſuch a paſſion, that ſhe com- 
* manded Leiceſter not to ſtir out of the Caſtle of 
© Greenwich, and intended to have committed him to 
© the Tower of London, which his enemies much de- 
* fired. But Suflex, though his greateſt adverſary, 
and one that earneſtly endeavoured to promote the 
marriage, diſſuaded her, as out of a ſolid judgment, 
and the innate generoſity of his noble mind, he was 
* of opinion, that no man ought to be troubled for 
his lawful marriage, which hath ever been had in 
© honour and eſteem. Yet glad he was, that, by this 
* marriage, he was now put beſide all hopes of mar- 
 rying with the Queen. Nevertheleſs, Leiceſter was 
« ſo incenſed thereat, that he bent himſelf to revenge 
* the wrong he had received, And there wanted not 
* ſome, who accuſed him, as if he had ſuborned one 
* Teudor, of the Queen's guard, a bravo, to take away 
« Simier's life. This is certain, the Queen com- 
« manded by publick proclamation, that no men ſhould 
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offer any affront to Simier, his attendants, or ſer- 


vants, either by word or deed. About this time it 
happened, that while the Queen, for her pleaſure, 
was rowed in her barge upon the Thames, near 
Greenwich, attended by Simier, the Earl of Lin- 
coln, and Hatton, her Vice-Chamberlain, a young 
man diſcharged a piece out of a boat, and ſhort one 
of the bargemen, in the Queen's barge, through both 
his arms, who was preſently apprehended and led to 
the gallows, for a terror to him; but he ſolemnly 
proteſting, that he did it unwittingly, and thought 
no harm, was ſoon diſcharged. Nether would the 
Queen believe what ſome buzzed in her ears, that he 
was purpolely ſet on to miſchiet either ber or Simier 
So far was ſhe from giving way to avy ſuſpicion 
againſt her ſubjects, that ſhe was wont to ſay, He 
could believe nothing of her people, which parents 
* would not believe of their children.“ The reader will 
plaialy diſcern, that, whatever we may think of ſuch 
things now, they were looked upon, even by wiſe men, 
as very credible at the time in which they are ſaid to 

have happened. 
[XJ And was ever after cloſely attached to his in- 
terefis.) In this note, it is intended to diſcuſs the on 
vera 
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the very height of power and influence, ſo he ſtood expoſed, as might be naturally 


expected, to the ſhafts of envy ; and as, excepting his father, who had the rule in a 
minority, there never was any ſubje& in England greater than himſelf, ſo the attempt 
made upon his character ſurpaſſes any thing that is to be met with in antient or modern 


ſtory (a). 


This piece which is commonly called LEICESTER'Ss COMMONWEALTH, was 


publiſhed at leaſt, if not written, beyond the ſeas, but imported hither in great quan— 
tities; and, from the book's having leaves edged with green, and the ſuppoſed author's 


name, it was ſtyled ©& Father Parſons's Green Coat (0). 


The drift of this book was to 


repreſent to the people, that the Engliſh Conſtitution was ſubverted, and a new form 
imperceptibly introduced, to which no name could be ſo properly given as that of a 
Leice/terian Commonwealth; and, in order to render this notion plauſible, the Earl of 
Leiceſter was not only repreſented as an Atheiſt in point of Religion, a ſecret traitor to 
the Queen, an oppreſſor of her people, an inveterate enemy to the Nobility, a complete 
monſter with regard to ambition, cruelty, and luſt ; but it was alſo ſuggeſted that, 
purſuing his father's plan, he had thrown all offices of truſt and profit into the hands of 


veral ſuſpicions that were entertained of Leiceſter's 
views upon the Crown, ſome of which are thought to 
have cen as early as the cloſe of King Edward”s reign, 
and that the great Duke of Northumberland meant not 
to deprive or to depreſs the two Princeſſes further 
than to bring them to certain matches which he had 

ropoſed, and which, having once bought to bear, 
he would have put down his daughter-in-law, Queen 
Jane, with the ſame facility that he fer her up (30). 
This ſcheme is ſo fine-ſpun, that one can hardly be- 
lieve there is ſo much in it as a thread of truth; and 
yet his proclaiming Queen Mary at Cambridge, his de- 
firing to confer with the Queen's Counſellors, his com- 
pliance with the old religion at his death, the ſudden 
reſtitution of his family in the next reign, and the 
early favour of his ſon Robert in this, in which none 
of his wives had any ſhare, are circumſtanees not 
eaſily accounted for; indeed fo far from it, that Mr. 
Camden has more than once recourſe to the ſtars (31). 
The firſt ſcheme in this reign, was with reſpect to the 
Queen of Scots, whoſe title Leiceſter openly abetted, 
and, in conjunction with the Earl of Murray, drove on 
the marriage between that Queen and the Duke of 
Norfolk which he is afterwards ſaid to have betrayed 
to Queen Elizabeth for his own ſecurity : that is to ſay, 
himſelt ſaid it by way of excuſe ; for, that he firſt pro- 
moted, then revealed, and at length proſecuted it as a 
crime, are undeniable facts (32), His enemies gave 
this turn to the whole, that, by theſe practices, he 
meant to remove the Duke of Norfolk, the moſt pow- 
erful and popular nobleman in England, out of his own 
way, and Mary's title out of the way of the Queen, 
This being effectually done, there followed an Act of 
Parliament, in 1571, of a very ſtrange nature, of 
which, as it is almoſt the only thing the Hiſtorian 
23 of, as from his own knowledge, Camden (33) 

all give en account to the reader. The in:quity 
of theſe times, and the love which the Parliament ef 
England (now met at 3 bare to their Prince 
and country, was the occaſion of a law for prevent- 
ing the practices of ſeditious perſons ; whereby, ac- 
cording to the tenor of former laws, it was provided, 
that, if any man ſhould attempt the death, or per- 
ſonal hurt, of the Qucen, or raiſe war, or excite 
others to war, againſt her; or if any one ſhould give 
out, that ſhe is not the lawful Queen of this realm; 
but that any other can claim a juſter title thereto, or 
ſhould pronounce her to be an Heretick, Schiſmatick, 
or Iufidel, or ſhould uſurp the right and title of the 
kingdom during her life, or ſhould affirm, that any 
other has a right to the Crown, or that the laws and 
ſtatutes cannot limit and determine the right of the 
Crown and the ſucceſſion thereof, every ſuch perſon 
ſhould be guilty of high-treaſon, That if any one, 
during the Queen's life, ſhould, by any book, writ- 
ten or printed, expreſſly maintain, that any perſon 
is, Or ought to he the _— heir and ſucceſſor, ex- 
cept the natural iſſue of her body, or ſhould publiih, 
print, or dilperie any books or writings to that 
effect, he, and his abettors, ſhould for the firſt of- 
fence be impriloned for a whole year, and forfeit the 
one-halt of his goods, If any ſhould offend a ſecond 
time, he mould incur the penalty of a Premunire, 
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that is, loss of all his goods, and perpetual impriſon- 
ment. Some looked upon this as too ſevere, who 
thought it would tend to the eſtabliſhing the quiet 
of the nation, if an heir apparent were declared. 
But it is incredible, what jeſts thoſe, that lewdly catch 
at words, made upon that clauſe, except the natural 
i/Jue of her body, ſince the Lawyers term thoſe chil- 
dren natural, which are begotten out of wedlock, 
whom nature alone, without the intention of ho- 
neſt matrimony, hath begotten, and thoſe they call 
lawful according to the lenor of the Common-Law 
of Eogland, who are in lawful matrimony begotten 
of ſuch a one's body, So that I myſelt, being then a 
young man, have often heard people ſay, that this word 
was inſerted in the act by Leiceſter, with a deſign, 
that one time or other he might impole ſome baſtard 
* /on of his upon the Engliſh ior the Queen's natural 
* iſſue.” We have the ſame thing confirmed to us by 
various authors: but, whatever view there might be 
from this act, it was held, that the Earl of Leiceſter 
entertained a good opinion of his brother Huntington's 
pretenſions, which produced a very cloſe correſ- 
pondence between thoſe two Lords, who had not been 
always upon ſuch friendly terms (34). The nature of 
this title was very plauſible, and could not but ſound 
pleaſing enough in the ears of the people, more eſpe- 
cially ſuch as were inclined to Puritaniſm, of whom 
that Peer was a declared protector. In reſpe& to his 
pretenſions, they were very clear and ſhort, Henry 
Haſtings, Earl of Huntingdon, who had married Lady 
Katharine Dudley, daughter to John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, was the fon of Francis, Earl of 
Huntingdon, by Katharine his wife, one of the daugh- 
ters and heirs of Henry Pole, Lord Montacute, who 
was ſon and heir to Sir Richard Pole, Knight of the 
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(a) N:unton's 
Fragmenta Re- 
galia, cap. iii. 


( Wood's Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. I. 
col. 360, 


(34) Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth 
P+ $7. 


Garter, by Margaret Plantagenet, Counteſs of Salif- 


bury, who was the daughter and heireſs of George, 
Duke of. Clarence, brother to King Edward IV (35). 
It is ſaid, that this title was commonly diſcourſed ot by 
ſuch as favoured it, or would be thought to favour it, 
becauſe the power of the Earl of Leiceſter was ſuch, 
that nobody durſt complain of their diſcourſes ; and, 
on the other hand, few or none thought it their buſi- 
neſs to queſtion it, for fear of being drawn within the 
ſtatute abovementioned, made on purpoſe to tie peo- 
ple's tongues upon that ſubject: in which, upon the 
whole, ir proved of ſervice to the true heir. Some 
however there were, who inſinuated, that the Earl of 
Leiceſter meant to ſet up his bruther-in-law, as his 
facher, the Duke of Northumberland, had done his 
daughter-in-law ; that is, till ſuch time as he could 
make a better title in his own family, by the mar- 
riage of his ſon to the Lady Arabella (36): and 
it is highly probable, that theſe crooked ſchemes of 
his, aſter the death of Mary Queen of Scots, induced 
the Cecils to reconci:e themſelves to her ſon; and thus 
there was a comp.cte turn made by Queen Elizabeth's 
Miniſters, fince, in the beginning of her reign, 
Leiceſler was the avowed Champion of the Queen of 
Scots“ title, and was very near ruining Lord Keeper 


(35) Heylin's 
Hiſt. of the 
Preſbyterians, 
p. 277. 

Brook's Cat. of 
Nobility, p. 269. 


(36) Leiceſter e 


Commonwealth 
P. 86, 8 7+ 


(37) Naunton's 


Bacon and Secretary Cecil 37). for being ſecret Fragmenta Re- 


favoutert cf the houſe of Suffolk, 


his 


galia, cap. ix. 
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* 


(e) This, in few 
words, is the 
ſcope of that 
treatiſe. 


(d)Strype's Me- 
morials, 
Vol. III. p. 350. 


(«\ See a copy 
of ſuch a letter 
in the notes. 


(/) Memoirs 
prefixed to the 
Sidney State-pa- 
pers. 


(g) Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 360. 


\ 


(33) Feck's De- 
ſiderata Curioſa, 
Vol. 2 Lib. iv. 
P. 46. 
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his creatures and dependants; fo that the Court, the Fortrefſes, the Navy, the Kingdom 
of Ireland, the Northern and Welſh Marſhes, the Ile of Wight, and, in ſhort, every 
thing, was in his power, and the Queen had ſcarcely any thing left her but a titular 
ſovereignty (c). It is no wonder that a libel like this ſhould make a very great noile, 
or that the Queen and her Miniſters ſhould take the alarm as they did; but it is really 
ſomewhat ſurprizing, that her Majeſty thought the propereſt method, for removing the 
impreſſion this bitter performance was ſure to make upon the vulgar, ſhould be iffuing 
letters from the Privy-Council, in which all the facts contained therein were declared 
to be abſolutely falſe, not only to their knowledge who ſigned them, but alſo of the 
Queen herſelf (d); which however ſhe did, as appears from ſome of thoſe letters yer 
extant (e) LJ. His nephew, the learned and ingenions Sir Philip Sidney, undertook to 
refure this invective, and actually compoſed an anſwer, which is ſtill preſerved, bur, 
either from the multiplicity of his aftairs, or from other reaſons with which we are not 
acquainted, was never finiſhed, or at leaſt never publiſhed (F). Yet, notwithſtanding 
all the pains that were then and afterwards taken to ſuppreſs and diſcredit it, this ſecret 
hiſtory gained a moſt unaccountable currency; nor was the myſtery of the writing, 
printing, and publiſhing, any more than the name of its real author, ever certainly diſ- 
covered, which, with other concurrent circumſtances, has induced a ſuſpicion, that nor 
only the Popiſh exiles abroad, but ſome abler heads, who were jealous of Leiceſtet's 
power and influence at home (g), had a great hand therein, or, at leaſt, furniſhed the 


materials [AI]. 


[IL] As appears from fome of thoſe letters yet extant.] 
Amongſt the papers of Dr. William Chaderton, biſhop 
of Cheſter, who had been formerly the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter's Chaplain, there was found one of theſe circular 
letters directed to Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange, 
the Biſhop himſelf, and the reſt of the ſuſtices of Peace 
in the counties of Lancaſter and Cheſter (38); and 
which, after taking notice of the induſtry with which 
libels were ſpread, and, deſcribing the nature of this 
infamous one againſtt the Earl of Leiceſter, one of 
her Majeſty's principal Noblemen, and one of her 
Chief Counſellors of State, which had moved her 
Majeſty, by letters under her own hand to the Lord- 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen, of London, to de- 
clare-and teſtify his innocence; they thought it their 
duty to follow her Majeity's example, which induced 
them to write this letter to inform them, firſt, that 
her Majeſty had noted in them ſome flackneſs in the 
proſecution and ſuppreſſion of former libels, therefore 
ſhe expected, upon this ſecond notice, that they would 
uſe greater diligence in ſearching out and preventing 
the circulation of this miſchievouz book; atter which 
they proceed, firſt in the Queen's name, and then in 
their own, in the following terms: 

That ſhe (the Queen) verily looketh for the moſt 
ſtrict and preciſe obſervation thereof, in the ſharpeſt 
manner that may be deviſed, teſtifying in her con- 
ſcience before God unto you, that her Highneſs not 
only knoweth, in aſſured certainty, the books and 


libels againſt the ſaid Earl to be molt malicious, 


. 

c 

c 

c 

4 

© tails, and ſcandalous, and ſuch as none but an in- 
© carnate devil himſelf could dream to be true, but 
© alſo thinkethe to be of the fulneſs of malice ſubtilie 
* contrived to the note and diſcredit of her princelie 
© povernment of this realm, as though her Majeſty 
© ſhou:d have failed in good judgment and diſcretion 
in the choile of fo principal a Counſ-llor about her, 
© or be without taſte, or care of all juſtice and con- 
« ſcience, in ſuffrynge ſuche heynous and monſterous 
* crimes, as, by the ſaid books and libels, be infa- 
© mouſſe imputed'to paſs unpuniſhed; or finally, at the 
« leaſt, to want either good-will, ability, or courage, 
© if ſhe knew theſe enormities were true, to call any 
© ſubje& of her's whatſoever to render ſharp account 
© of them, according to the force and effect of her laws, 
All which defects (God be thanked) we, and all good 
ſubjects, to our unſpeakable comforts, do know, 
© and have found to be far off from the nature and 
« yeitue of her moſt excellent Majeſty. As, of the 
* other fide, both her Highneſs, of her certain know- 
© ledge, and we, to do his Lordſhip but right, of our 
© {ynceare conſciences mult needs aflirm theie ſtrange 
and abominable crimes to be raiſed of a wicked and 
« venomous malice againſt the {aid Earl, of whole good 
e ſervice, ſincetity of religion, and all other faithful 
„dealings towards her Majeſty and the realm, we 

2 


In 1585, the aſſociation, contrived by the Earl of Leiceſter, was 


approved 


have had long and true experience. Which things 
conſidered, and withal knowing it to be an uſual 
trade of traiterous minds, when they wou'd rer.der 
the Prince's government odious, to detract and bring 
out of credit the principal perſons about them, her 
Highneſs, taking the abuſe to be offered to her own 
ſelt, hath commanded us to notify the ſame unto you, 
to the end, that, knowing her good pleaſure, youu 
may proceed therein as in a matter highly touching 
her own eft ite and honour, And therefore we with 
and require you, to have regard thereof accordingly, 
| that the former negligence and remiſſneſs ſhewed in 
the execution of her Majeſty's commandment may 
be amended by the diligence and ſeverity that ſhall 
be hereafter uſed. Which amendment and careful. 
neſs, in this cauſe chiefly, her Majeſty aſſuredly 
looketh for, and will call for account at all your 
hands, | 

And fo we bid you heartily farewel. From the 
© Court at Greenwich, this 26th day of June, 1585. 
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© Your very loving friends, 


T. Bromley, Canc. 
W. Burghley, 
Geo. Shrewſbury, 
* H. Derby, 

"7 Bedford, 

C. Haward, 


4. Hunſden, 
F. Knollys, 
H. Sydney, 
Chr. Hatton, 
Fr. Walſingham, 
* Wal. Myldmay.“ 


[M] Or at leaft furniſted the materials.] We are 
at a lots for the original title of this book; tor, it has 
gone by many, It is very probable, however, that it 
was at firſt called © A Dialog ue between a Scholar, a 
Gentleman, and a Lawyer (39):” but in the body 
of the book the author plainly declaring, that the old 
Englich Monarchy was now changed into a Leiceſ- 
trian Commonweath, the book was again printed 
with the ũtle of © Leiceſter 'sCommonwealth,&c.(40).” 
Both theſe editions were printed beyond the ſeas, 
without any name of author or printer, or ſo much as 
the place of the impreflion, or the year; yet that it 
was in 1584 is plain enough from the fact mentioned 
in it (41). Dr. Thomas James (42), who was a very 
learned and knowing man, aſcribed it to Robert Par- 
ſons the Jeſuit. Anthony Wood ſays (43), that it 
was commonly ſuppoſed ro be written by him, and 
adds, in a parenthefis, that he had moſt of his mate- 
rials for the compoſition thereof from Sir William 
Cecil Lord Burleigh. Upon what foundation this 
report ſtands i: is not eaſy to ſay ; but this is certain, 
that Parſons himſelf denied that he was the author ot 
it, neither is it reckoned amongſt his works either by 
Pits or Rybadeneira. Yer whoever conſiders and com- 
pares the confer-nce about the ſucceſſion which Par- 
ſons publiſhed under the name of Duleman, will not 

eaſily 


(39) So I collect 
from an old MS, 
of it. 


(40) Strype' 
Annals, 
Vol. III. p 35% 


(41) Such as the 
death of Tho- 
mas, Earl of 
Suiſex, and the 
ſickneſs of the 
Lord Denbigh, 
who was the 
Eul of Leiceſ- 
ter's ſon. 


(42) In the life 
of Father Far- 
ſons, printed 4 
the end of £41k 
Jeſuits Nownfal, 
1612. p. 55, 53% 


43) Ath.0x0% 
Vol. * col 360. 
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approved in Parliament, and a law paſſed to carry it into execution (0); which, with 
many other penal ſtatutes, affrighted many of the Nobility ; ſo that Philip Howard, Ear! 
of Arundel, and ſon to the unfortunate Duke of Norfolk, endeavoured to retire out of 
the kingdom, which brought him into great troubles. The Earl of Northumberland, 
being ſent priſoner to the Tower, deſtroyed himſelf with his own hands, and the Lord 
Paget ſought ſhelter beyond the ſeas; all of whom pretended to charge their. misfortunes 
on the ſeverities with which they were proſecuted at home (7). At this time the affairs 
of the Proteſtant Low-Countries were in a perplexed ſituation, and the States thought 


that nothing could contribute fo much to their recovery as prevailing upon Queen 


Elizabeth to ſend over ſome perſon of great diſtinction, whom they might ſet at the head 
of their concerns, civil and military (&); which propoſition, Camden ſays, ſo much 
flattered the ambition of this potent Earl, that he willingly conſented to paſs the ſeas upon 
this occaſion, being well aſſured of having ample powers granted him, and ſome ſort of 
authority over the Lord High-Admiral of England (7), which, as it was without .exam- 
ple, could not but be highly grateful to one of his high temper, who loved command, 
more eſpecially over ſuch as might, in other reſpects, eſteem themſelves his equals. 
Accordingly, October 22d, in the ſame year, he was conſtityted Captain-General of all 
ſuch forces as ſerved, or thereafter ſhould ſerve, in the Low Countries, for the relief of 
the inhabitants there, and was empowered to leyy in England, or the dominion of Wales, 
five hundred able and ſufficient men, of his tenants and ſervants, to attend his perſan 
beyond the ſeas; and, in his paſſage thither, and returning thence, them, and 
every of them, to employ in his ſervice, as he ſhall think convenient ; which retainers and 
followers, under his hand and ſeal fignifying the ſame, were, during the time ſo employed 
in his ſervice, to have the Queen's protection for their bodies, lands, and goods; any 
law, ſtatute, or reſtraint, to the contrary thercof, in avy wife, notwithſtanding : With a 
mandate to all Juſtices of Peace, Mayors, Sheriffs, Sc. and all other officers, to be 
obedient thereto (m). Before his departure, the Queen admoniſhed him to have a ſpecial 
regard to her honour, and to attempt nothing which ſhould be inconſiſtent with the em- 
ployment to which he was advanced ; and particularly ſhe required him to ſearch into 
the method of the States raiſing and falling the value of money, that ſo the ſoldiers might 
not receive their pay at one rate, and give it out at another; and very affectionately 
recommended to his care the young Noblemen of the country, and more eſpecially the 
ſons of the late Prince of Orange (). On the eighth of December, 1585, he embarked, 
having with him fifty ſail of ſhips ; and thoſe that accompanied, or 1oon after followed 
him, were the Earls of Oxford, Northumberland, and Eſſex, the Lord Audley, the 
Lord Willoughby, the Lord Sheffield, the Lord North, and the Lord Borroughs, Sir 
William Ruſſel, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Robert Sidney, Sir Henry Stanley, Sir Gervaſe 
Clifton (o), Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir William Pelham, Lord Marſhal. of the Field, Sir 
Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter Walter, with many other perſons of diſtinction (p). On the 
10th he arrived at Fluſhing, with his whole train, his perſon being guarded by fifty 
archers, bearing bows and arrows, fifty halberds, and fifty muſqueteers, who were mag- 
nificently entertained by Sir Philip Sidney, Governor of the town for her Majeſty, by 
Grave Maurice, ſecond ſon to the late Prince of Orange, and by the Queen's Embaſſador 
and the States: and all forts of people expreſſed the greateſt joy on his arrival (7). 
This was carried to a very extraordinary height on both ſides; great feaſts being given, 


and nothing to be ſeen during the remaining part of that month but mirch and diverſions. 


eaſily believe that he was not the author of this book geſtions, No pains were ſpared in circulating it abroad 


alſo, though perhaps he might not call it Leiceſter's as well as at home; for, in the year after its original 
Commonwealth, and therefore might think himſelf at publication, it was tranſlated into French under the 


liberty to deny his writing a book under that title, 
As to Lord Burleigh's furniſhing the materials, when 
we conſider the paper ſigned by him, which the rea- 
der has ſcen in the foregoing note, it muſt appear 
very improbable. It may not however be amiſs to 
obſerve, that it is on all hands agreed, that our famous 
Hiſtorian, Mr. Camden, had his materials for the firſt 
part of the Annals of Queen Elizabeth, from that 
noble perſon, and many are of opinion that he actually 
wrote them. Now, upon examination it will be 
found, that a great many of the facts in Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth are likewiſe related, though in a ſofter 
and leſs peremptory ſtyle, in thoſe Annals, of which 
we have given in this work ſeveral inſtances ; whence 
it may he concluded, that whoever was the author of 
this book was well ſupplied with intelligence, and that, 
notwithſtanding the declaration of the Privy Counſel- 
lors, it was not univerſally believed to be a heap of 
falſhoods, though undoubtedly there are abundance of 
falſhoods in it, and many things repreſented as indu- 
bitable facts, that are no more than exaggerated ſug- 


Vol. V. 


title of La Vie 4Abominable, Ruſe, Trahifons, Meurtret, 


Impoſtures, Empoiſonements, Paillardifes, Atheiſmes, & 
autres tres Iniques Converſations, duquel la uſe £9 uſe 
Journellement, le my Lord de Leceſtre Machiavelifto, 
contre I Honneur de Dieu, la Majefts de la Reyne d Au- 
gleterre ſa Princeſſe, Sc.“ not mentioning where 
printed, but in 8. 1585. It has been ſeveral times 
reprinted in Englifh, particularly in 1600 in 8v9. in 
1631 in the ſame. fize, the runniny-citle in this edition 
being a letter of State of a Scholar of Cambridge; in 
1641 in 40. and in 1270, with the addition of Lei- 
ceſter's Ghoſt ; and again reprinted in 1706, in 8ve, 
under the title af © Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leiceſter,” with a preface by Dr. Drake, who 
pretended it was printed from an old manuſcript. © The 
defign of reprinting it in 1641 was to en an ill im> 
preſſion of the government of Charles I, and the like 
was ſuppoſed to be the defign of Dr. Drake in his pul- 
lication. To ſay the truth, it may be conſidered as a 
ſtanding libel upon all over-grown miniſters and go- 
vernments by on. 
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On the fifteenth of January following, all the points of ceremonial were ſettled ſor the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch an adminiſtration as might be for the common benefit, and prevent 
all diſputes. Accordingly, on the 26th of the ſame month, the Earl was ſworn to the 
2 Stowe's An- States, and the States to the Queen, and to obey the Earl as her Lieutenant (r). On 
nn the ſixth of February following, they publiſhed their placard concerning his authority, 
which was very ample. His Excellency 1 entered upon the diſcharge of his office, and 
ſome exploits were performed againſt the Spaniards, which highly raiſed the reputation 
% Holinſhe's Of the Engliſh troops, and the characters of the officers who commanded them (5). On 
Chiron. p. 1432. the 23d of April, 1586, being at Utrecht, his Lordſhip kept the feaſt of St. George 
with prodigious magnificence, in which, as one of our Hiſtorians ſays, he appeared 
moſt Prince-like, inveſted in his robes of the Order, guarded by the principal Burghers 
in the town, and his own guard of fifty halberdiers, in ſcarlet cloaks, Ah 4 with purple 
(0 mid. p. 1433. and white velvet (). It ſeems the Queen was not at all pleaſed with theſe proceedings 
()Camden.An- Of the States, or of her Lieutenant, and therefore ſent over her Vice-Chamberlain (%), 
nal. Elia. p. 459 · with letters written in ſo ſharp a ſtyle as made both the States and the Earl ver 
uneaſy [N]. Upon explanations from the one, and very deep ſubmiſſions from the 
other, the Queen was pacified, and his Excellency left to proſecute the duties of his 
82 charge (w). His expedition for the relief of Grave, a place of great importance, beſieged 
. by the Prince of Parma, was, at firſt, attended with great appearance of ſucceſs; but, 
p. 240. after he had taken the forts that impeded his paſſage to the place, the Dutch Governor 
very unexpectedly ſurrendered, at the perſuaſion, as was reported, of his miſtreſs; for 
which, notwithſtanding he obtained an honourable capitulation, his Excellency cauſed 
| (#) Strada de him, and two officers of note, to be put to an ignominious death (x). The Engliſh 
L. H n. forces continued to render great ſervice, the Lord Lieutenant himſelf driving the Spa- 
— niards out of the whole iſland of Betawe ()). The Lord Willoughby, at Bergen- op- 
nals, p. 718. Zoom, beat a convoy going to Antwerp, which was a thing of great conſequence ; and 
(Camden. an- Count Maurice, aſſiſted by Sir Philip Sidney, took Axel by ſurprize (2). His Excel- 
| nal. p.41 lency had to deal with one of the beſt officers which that age, or indeed any other, had 
produced, the Prince of Parma, who is ſaid to have projected the taking of Utrecht 
; when the Lord Lieutenant was there in perſon, and, with that view, intended to haye 
| ſent in a conſiderable number of men, in various diſguiſes ; but it ſeems his plot was 
(a) Stowe's An- diſcovered, and diſappointed (a) The Prince of Parma then inveſted Reinberch, in 
nals, p. 733. Which there was a garriſon of twelve hundred Engliſh troops, under the command of 
Colonel Morgan. His Excellency thought himſelf obliged to diſengage that place, and 


[N] As made both the States and the Earl very * ſilence and oblivion, We therefore command you, 
wneaſy], In order to apprehend this matter clearly, it that, all excuſe ſet apart, you do forthwith, upon 
will be neceſſary to ſee, firſt the power granted by * your allegiance which you owe unto us, whatſoever 
the States which, over and above E wers granted — our Vice-Chamberlain ſhall make known 
him by the Queen's commiſſion and their own, were to you in our name, upon pain of further peril.” 
expreſſed to be in their placard of the 6th of February, She alſo wrote to the States-General. * That to her 
(44)Annal.Eliz. 1586 (44). * The higheſt and ſupreme commandment * diſgrace, and without her knowledge, they had con- 
P- 459- and abſolute authority above, and in all matters of * ferred the abſolute government of the confederate 
de Bello + warfare both by ſea and land, to execute and admini- * Provinces upon Leiceſter her ſubject, though ſhe had 
Belg. Lib. vii. < ſtrate the ſame to the reſiſtance of the enemy, even as * abſolutely refuſed it herſelf, &c, ſhe therefore ad- 
7. 477+ * his Excellency ſhould think moſt commodious to the * viſed them to turn Leiceſter out of that abſolute au- 
« preſervation of thoſe countries, and ſo further, to do * thority, whoſe commiſſion ſhe had limited, not that 
© all ſuch things as appertain to the office of a general * ſhe thought their cauſe unworthy to be favoured, bur 
Captain. And furthermore, we commit the adminiſ- to provide for and ſecure her own honour, which ſhe 
tration and uſe of policy and juſtice over the afore- * eſteemed more dear to her than life itſelf.” Bentivog- 
* ſaid United Provinces and aſſociated cities, and mem- lio (45), intimates at though this ſtep muſt have been Ria ofthe 
bers of the ſame, into his hands, to execute and before ſecretly made known to the Queen, or the Earl (45) 1 
* adminiſtrate the ſame, with ſuch power and autho- of Leiceſter would not have accepted the Government, ders, P. . l . 
© rity as have had in times paſt, all the other Govern- without her private conſent. And Strada (46) more p. 240. 
* ors of theſe Low-Countries before him, and eſpe- openly charges her Majeſty with an ambitious view of (46) De Bello 
© cially, as have been exerciſed, and lawfully ad- ſeeking to add the ** to her dominions, Pelgic. Lib. vii 
* miniſtered in the time of Charles the Fifth, Oc. We by permitting Leiceſter to take upon him the ſove- p. 477. 
© therefore command all Governors of Provinces and reignty, But this is improbable. The Provinces had 
Cities, all Admirals, Vice- Admirals, all Officers been twice offered her by a ſolemn embaſſy from the 
* and Soldiers by ſea and land; and furthermore, all States; her Parliament had ſolicited the acceptance, 
* other Counſellors, Officers, Treaſurers, Receivers, and promiſed her ſupplies to ſupport it; and the uni- 
+ Bailiffs, Burgomaſters, Magiſtrates, Ge. of what verſal inclination to ſubmit to her, in conjunction with 
* quality or condition ſoever, to honour, reſpect, and the forces ſhe had ready to ſend over, muſt have ren- 
© obey him, as they ought to do, &c.” In the Queen's dered all 8 impracticable. It has been ob- 
letter, among other expreſſions, were theſe. How ſerved, that Strada was an Italian Jeſuit in the pav 
* contemptuouſly you have carried yourſelf towards us, of Spain, and conſequently the Engliſh could expect 
* you ſhall 4 by this meſſenger, whom we no fair repreſentation from bim, who hated them as 
* ſend to you for that ſe. We little thought, hereticks and as enemies. Yet, he ſays, the Earl of 
* that one, whom we raiſed out of the duſt, and Leiceſter was ſuch an abſolute maſter of his own tem- 
* proſecuted, with ſuch fingular favour above all per, that he could as he pleaſed adapt it to any man's 
© others, would, with ſo great contempt, have humours or deſigns. Agreeably to this, Mezeray call; 
« {lighted and broken our commands, in a matter of him a ſubtle, dexterous courtier ; and what other 
© ſo great conſequence, and ſo highly concerning us hiſtorians cite argues him to be a man of great abili- 
and our honour. Whereof, though you have but ties, though the general hatred and envy of many peo- 
. s ſmall regard, contrary to. what you ought by your ple ſuppreſſed his real virtues, or imputed them toarti- 
* allegiance, yet think not that we are ſo careleſs of tice and deſign, 
© repairing it, that we can bury ſo great an injury in | 


(tO 
nals, 


(4908 
* 
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yet was unwilling to hazard a battle, and therefore beſieged Zutphen, which had tlie 


defired effect; for, the Duke of Parma marched immediately to engage the allied army. 
Accordingly, on the 22d of September, the yanguards came to action, in which the 
Engliſh diſtinguiſhed themſelves, though with ſome loſs ; and there it was that the 
famous Sir Philip Sidney received a mortal wound (6). The Spaniards, however, had 
been certainly beaten, if-the Duke of Parma, with his whole army, had no: advanced to 
their aſſiſtance. The fiege of Zutphen was notwithſtanding continued, and ſome very 
brave actions were performed before it; but, however, they were not able to reduce the 
place (c) (OJ. Upon his Excellency's return to the Hague he found the States uneaſy 
and diſcontented : they received him coldly, and, as their own writers ſay, with ex- 
poſtulations and complaints. He endeavoured to ſatisfy them, and, for that purpoſe, en- 

tered into a long detail of what had been effected, and of the cauſes why more was not 
effected, which, however, did not anſwer his purpoſe. He then attempted to diſſolve the 
Aſſembly; but failing in that too, he declared in anger his reſolution of returning to 
England (d). However, being afterwards brought into a better temper, he gave them 
to underſtand, that, though he ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution of returning home, it ſhould 
be ſo far from being prejudicial to them, that he would make it turn to their advan- 
tage (e). Whatever exterior marks of ſatisfaction this might produce, it is very certain 
that the States-retained their diſpleaſure, which proceeded from the ſuſpicions, that, not- 
withſtanding the oath of fidelity he had taken, he practiſed upon the minds of the people, 
and laboured to poſſeſs them with an opinion, that he was better affected to the Proteſtant 


religion and the publick good than themſelves (/), the conſequences of which they (% Camden. 
clearly foreſaw, and very much feared[P]. His ſubſequent behaviour did not leſſen their Au. p. 464 | 


[O] They were not able to reduce the place.) While 
the Earl of Leiceſter continued the ſiege, viz. on the 
4th of Oftober, the great fort demanded a parley ; 
which being granted, Count Hollock, or, as we now 
write, Hohenloe, ſtepped out to confer with them (47); 
but in the midſt of the conference, as the Count was 
ſpeaking, he was ſhot through the mouth, and the 
ball took off the jewel at his ear. To revenge this 
treachery, the Englith re their attacks, and the 

_ fame day made an aſſault on the lefler fort ſword in 
hand, Captain Edward Stanley, was the firſt who 
mounted the breach, and perhaps truer courage was 
never ſhewn (48). He was oppoſed by the Captain of 
the fort, who ſtanding alone in tie breach, aimed his 
pike at his breaſt as he was entering. On which, with 
reat preſence of mind, laying hold of the pike, be 
rove with all his force to pluck him from his poſt, if 
he refuſed to let go his hold. But, finding his keen h 
inſufficient to effect his purpoſe, he ſuffered himſelt to 
be raiſed up by his competitor on the rampart, and, his 
ſoldiers following, ſo terrified the garriſon with his 
unexpected preſence, that, deſerting the defence, as 
many as were able made their eſcape by a back gate, 
and fled to Zutphen, leaving their Captain priſoner. 
The Earl of Leiceſter knighted Stanley for his courage, 
preſented him with forty pounds ſterling, and ſettled a 
po on him for life, Helikewiſe knighted Captain 
eade, who alſo ſhewed great bravery on that occaſion :; 
and the enemy, much terrified, abandoned the great 
fort the next night. But the Earl judged it not con- 
venient for his army to continue any longer before 
Zutphen, till the rigour of the ſeaſon ſhould be abated, 
it being ſufficiently blocked up by the garriſons which 
lay in the towns round about it. Many perſons of emi- 
vent rank amongſt the Engliſh nation having highly 


Stowe's An- diſtinguiſhed themſelves, the Earl of Leiceſter (49), in 
„5. 739749. reward of their merit and for his own honour, con- 


ferred, in his camp, the dignity of a Knight Banneret 
on the Earl of Eſſex, and the Lord Willoughby, the 
Lord Audley, and the Lord North; and knighted Sir 
Heury Goodyere, Captain of the Guard, Sir Henry 
Norris, Sir John Borroughs, Sir John Winkfield, Sir 
Roger Williams, Sir Robert Sidney, Sir Philip Butler, 
Sir Henry North, Sir Thomas Denis, Sir William 
Knolles, Sir George Farmer, Sir Geoige Digby, Sir 
—————- Steward, and Sir Beautord, On the 
15th of October, his Excellency, effer ſecuring of 
Deventer, came to Arnheim to viſit his nephew Sir 
Philip Sidney, whom he found paſt all hopes of 
recovery, dying two days after to his infinite regret, 


and was bewailed by him with great ſorrow, ſhutting bei 


himſelf up for a whole day, as Stowe relates, who 


is very circumſtantial in whatever regards this noble 
pcr ſons, 


apprehenfions ; 


LP] And very much feared, } But, notwithſtanding 
theſe outward profeſſions of regard, they were jealous 
of him (50), and privately proceeded to ſtraiten his 
authority; and, in other letters to the Queen, would 
have inſerted a clauſe to limit his command on his re- 
turn to them, had not the Lord Buckhurſt interpoſed, 
and laid before them the miſchief it would have pro- 
duced from his Lordſhip's power with her Majeſty. 
Theſe proceedings were not a to the majority 
of the people, who were firm in the intereſt of the 
Earl of Lejcedier, and threatened to be revenged of the 
States, if the Queen ſhould take any offence at their 
alterations (ct). In Friefland, the Clergy offered her 
Majeſty the ſovereignty of the Low-Countries without 
any reſtriction, having held two Synods on the ocea- 
ſion. The Synod at Sneek preſented a pation to 
the Lord Buckhurſt, in which they invited her Majeſty 
to come to the aſſiſtance of Chriſt, who threw himſelf 
and his children into her arms, and implored her 
protection (52): and ſeveral other towns proteſted 
they would depend only on her Majeſty, Alſo the 
preachers at Amflerdam openly inveighed againſt the 
magiſtrates from their pulpits, and libels were ſet up 
againſt the States. But, as the people ſeemed deter- 
mined to take up arms, the Lord Buckburſt ſignified 
to them from her Majeſty, That it was her inclination 
to ſend back the Earl of Leiceſter, to compoſe their dif- 
ferences, by re · aſſuming the Government. Aud this 
expectation of his Lordſhip's preſence gave a check 
to their violence, and put a farther ſtop to the pro- 
ceedings of the States, who had begun to introduce a 
new ſcheme of government. Prince Maurice was 
brought to profeſs all good-will and amity to his Lord- 
ſhip, and Count Hollock promiſed to receive him with 
all honour and friendſhip : alſo the States General, and 
Council of State, both publickly and privately aſſured 
the Lord Buckhurſt of all duty and fidelity to him, 
But, before the Queen was prevailed on to give conſent 
to his Lordſhip's return, ſhe required Lord Buckhurſt, 
by letter, to let the States know, ſhe expected they 
ſhould ſend an army into the field, on his arrival, of 
ten or twelve thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
and give aſſurances, that one hundred thouſand pounds, 
ariſing from the extraordinary contributions, ſhould be 
delivered, at ſuch reaſunable times as miglit ſerve to 
defray the charges of the ſaid army, into the hands of 
ſome perſon of the country, who ſhould be nominated 
by the Earl of Leiceſter to be treaſurer of the army 
and to be iſſued out by bis Lordſhip's direction, with 
the privity of the Council of State, But this not 

ing agreeable, the Lord Buckhurſt acquainted the 
Queen with their ſentiments ; and that on their non- 
compliance he had declared to them, he had no come 
miſhon to promiſe his Lordſhip's return, On this, 
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apprehenſions; for, when the day came for his departure, he, by a public act, gave u 

the care of the Provinces into the hands of the Council of State, but privately, by an a 

of reſſriction of the ſame date, he reſerved to himſelf an authority over all Governors of 

provinces, cities, and forts ;, and, not contented with that, deprived the Council of State, 

; h and thoſe who had the chief direction in the Provinces, of their accuſtomed juriſdic- 
'g)Frmar«Hig. tion (g). He expericnced in his paſſage all the difficulties of the ſeaſon and the country, 
ofthe Reformat. being obliged to embark and land ſeveral times, and to make uſe of, part of the way, a Wag- 


456 


| : * 20 gon. He arrived at the Court at Richmond on the 23d of November (v), where, notwith- 
N * 2. ſtanding all that was paſt, he was well received by the Queen. Her Majeſty was at 


that junfture more uneaſy than ever about the Queen of Scots, apprehending herſelf 
to be in great danger from the practices fer on foot for obtaining the liberty of that 
Princeſs, whom ſhe had now taken a reſolution to remove, and was therefore glad of the 
Earl of Leiceſter's preſence, in whom ſhe had ever a great confidence (i). When the 


(i) Nzunton's 
Fragmenta Re- 


daha, d. l. matter came to he debated in Council, which was before his return, he was conſulted by 
| letter; and it is faid that the Earl gave it as his opinion, that it would be the ſafeſt and 
beſt expedient to make uſe of poiſon, which was vigorouſly oppoſed, by Secretary Wal- 
ſingham, to whom, though a Court Divine was ſent to ſettle his conſcience as to the law- 
fulnets of this method, he remained fixed in his fentiment, that it ought to be done 
Q ode, form of law (e). . Accordingly, a commiſſion was drawn, grounded upon the late Act of 
nnal. p. 43s. 


Parliament, in which all the Members of the Privy-Council were appointed to be her 
Judges, and, amongſt others, the Earl of Leiceſter ; but, being abroad, he neither 
aſſiſted at the trial, nor at the judgment given in the Star- Chamber, neither was he pre- 
ſent in Parliament: yet ſufficient care was taken to make all the world ſenſible that he 
approved thefe meaſures, by printing the applications to the Queen from both Houſes, 
in a letter directed to him; and, in this very form, together with that letter, they are ſtill to 
(/) Rolinſhed's he found in one of our old Chronicles (7), It is ho wonder, therefore, that, laying aſide 

nan P. 155% alf thonghts of what had diſtaſted her in his miſcondutt in the Low- Countries, the . 

was wonderfully pleaſed to have him near her again upon ſuch an occaſion, more 'eſpe- 

cially as the ſame point upon which he bad been conſulted before, came again upon the 

carpet; for the trial had done little for the Queen's ſatis faction if the execution did not 

follow; and how that might be done with leaſt diſcredit to Queen Elizabeth, remained 

a point difficult.ro decide. The Earl of Leiceſter kept to his 4arlt notion, and propoſed 

making her away privately. Another ſcheme was offered, as little honourable though 

more extravagant, which was, to ſend her back to Scotland, and have ber put to death 

upon the frontiers of both countries. The majority of the Council approved neither, 

| but inclined rather to proſecute the legal method in the end as well as at the begin- 
tn) Cam. Annal. ning (m). The Queen ſeems to have concurred with the Earl of Leiceſter, as appears 
Elz p. 319. from the letters written to Sir Amias Pawlet and Sir Drew Drury; which not taki 
effect, the other way was at laſt reſolved on, and Daviſon, by a very artful piece of 

(n)5eethearticle management, bore all the blame (n). About this time he was conſtituted Lord Chief- 
«DAVISON, juſtice in Eyre of all the foreſts ſouth of Trent (0), and, as appears from ſeveral letters 
— _ in the Cabala, was highly favoured by Queen Elizabeth [J. During his abſence from 
) r. Paz, 28. the Low-Countries the Spaniards had bribed York and Stanley, two Engliſhmen whom 
Elis. p. 1. the Earl had appointed, the firſt Governor of a Fort near Zutphen, and the other of 


Spain, which he never wanted, and was never truſted 
either to the eye or ear of a Secretary of State, gra- 
tified her Majeſty highly, who knew by experience that 


they reſolved to provide for their own ſecurity, and 
accordingly eltabliſhed new ſuperintendants on their 
frontiers, Which was oppoſed by Lord Buckhurſt, 


as contrary to the twenty-fourth article of their 

conttact, by which the nomination of them was re- 

ferred to her Majeſty's Lieutenant: yet his oppoſition 

produced no effect. However, as their perils increaſed 

| continually on them, there ſeemed no other means 
left to prevent their entire ruin, but the ſettlement of 
a preſent gcvernment, attended with a proportionable 

ſupply of men and money. The Lord Buckhurſt, 

out of a true ſenſe of thoſe difficulties which the States 

laboured under, and the 8 of his Lordſhip's 

return, drew up a new ſcheme for the eſtabliſhing ſuch 

a government in the United Provinces; which very 

highly offended_the Earl of Leiceſter, and ſeems to be 

the principal motive of the averſion and hatred he ever 

(53)Cabala, P. ii. after expfeſſed towards him (53). ; | 
9. 28—31, 33, Was highly favoured by Queen Elizabeth.) It 

21 2 abe. 
. might have been expected, that, alter the indignation 
expreſſed againft him by his Sovereign, for exceeding 
his authority in the Low Countries, he could have litile 
hopes of obtaining new marks of favour,” conſidering 
more eſpecially how many places of honour and profit 
he held already. et the Earl was ſo complete a 
Courtier, that be knew how to turn this diſagreeable 
accident in à little time to his ſervice. His conduct, in 
the atfair of the Queen of Scots, was very acceptable to 
the temper of Queen-Elizabeth, His intelligence from 
| I 


it deſerved entire credit, But what'proved of the 
higheſt ſervice of all was his opening her Majeſty's 
eyes 1n relation to the double-dealing of the Duke of 
Parma, who, while engaged in a treaty with England, 
was taking all the neceſſary meaſures to invadeit, By 
theſe ſteps be regained the Queen's coufidence entirely, 
and then it was ſuggeſted, that, as he had been ſo un- 
fortunate as to incur her diſpleaſure, of which he had re- 
ceived very public marks, as well by letters as by 
the meſſage wich which Vice-Chamberlain Heneage 
had been entruſted, it was neceſſary, for the ſatisfaction 
of the world in general, aud of the States of Holland 
in particular, that this ſhould be cancelled by ſome ex- 
traordinary act of grace, by which it might be known, 
both at home and abroad, that he was cleared from all 
imputations, and ſtood on as good terms with the 
Queea his Miſtreſs as ever. This affords us a pregnant 
inſtance of his art and addreſs; and many other like 
inſtances might be given, ſufficient to ſhew, that, when- 
ever he met withycloudy weather at Court, he could 
never be brought to believe that it was fair again, 
unleſs he fel#the warmth as well as ſplendor of ſun- 
ſhine : and thus every return to favour coſt her Majeſty 
a fine for her anger, and brought him an ample reward 
for the humility of his ſubmiſhons (54). 
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Deventer, to defiver thofe places into their hands, which by the treachery of York; fo 5 
wrought on Stanley that he complied, and the loſs thereof gave oceaſton to loud excla- 55 
mations and complaints againſt the Earl of Leideſter (q). Whereupoh the States-General, ) Brandt's 
im medrately aflembling,” agreed to inveſt Prinee Maurice r) with the full power and Mia. of the 
authority of Stadtholder and Captain - General of Holland, Zealand, and Friezeland, and e Law. Cong. 
to give him command over all the militia. within the ſuid Provinces.” And, purſuant to tries, p. 3 %g 
this determination, they obliged all cheir officers to receive a new commiſſion from him, (-) Bentivoglio's 
and to take a new oath to the States, and diſcharged all recuſants whatſoever from the Ja of Flan- 
ſervice. Queen Elizabeth was difpleaſed with theſe alterations in their goverament, p. 345. 

and reſented the dtmmation of the Earl of Leiceſter*s authority as an injury offered to 

herſelf, and thereupon immediately directed the Lord Buckhurſt, her kinſman, to enquire 

into, and complain of, the innovations introdueed in the abſence of the Earl, and to fertte 

all differences between them; and the States, in return, affured her Majeſty, that their 

late proceedings were but proviſional, and enforced: through fear of a general revolt on 

the loſs of Deventer; but that, at his Lordfhip's arrival, they would readily acknow+ 

Jedge both him and his authority in as ample a manner as it had been granted to him | 

at the fitſt (). Alfo, in their letter to the Queen, March r, they repreſented to her, ) wag dry 
that they were infinitely forry her Majeſty ſoul entertain any finiſter'conceit of their Hiſt. of the 
actions and proccedings, which they attributed to the praftice of their enemies, aud Reformation, 
concluded with defiring the Earl might return to his government, which they alleged : 


Was highly neceſſary” to their ſafety [(R]. The Queen yielded to this, but with fome 


difficuſty, ſo that his Lordſhip did not go back to his charge, as was defired' and ex- 

pected, in the beginning of the ſpring, which his friends in Holland gave ont afforded 

great advantage to the enemy. The Duke of Parma began the campaign with the 

fege of Sluys, the moſt confiderable town in Flanders, excepting Oſtend, that remained 

in poſſeſſion of the States. He firſt attacked the fort of Blanchenberg, commodibits for 

the conveying ſuccours to the beſieged by land, which made little refiſtance, as his 
coming thither was unexpected, and no proviſion made to oppoſe him (). His next O Cabata; P. H. 
ſtep was to raiſe a fort in the ifland of Cafante to cur off all relief by ſea. But, before J. #* 

he could execute his defign, Sir Roger Willams, with five companies from Bruges, en- 

tered the rown, and ſnpphied it with provifions and ammunition to hold a confiderable 

time againſt him. Whilſt this town was beſieged, the Earl of Leiceſter, on the 18th of 

Jane, was made Lord Steward of the Queen's Houfehold (u), and, ferting fait from Eng- (Y Stowe's An- 
land on the 2 5th of the ſame month, landed in Zealand about the latter end of it. He * P. 743 
brought with him a conſiderable ſupply both of horfe and foot. Prince Maurice and the 
Deputies of the States attended on him at Fluſhing to congratulare his return, and left 

Count Hollock to watch the motions of the enemy. When they had conferred on raiſing 

the ſiege, it was determined to attempt it by ſea; to which end they ſhipped five thou- 

ſand foot and fix hundred horſe, with all neceſſary proviſions for the relief of the town, 


and, on the fleet's appearing in the channel, the Earl of Leiceſter made fignals to the be- 


ſieged that he was come to their aſſiſtance (w). But, on examination, finding the chan- () Bentivo- 
nel blocked up and the paſſage ſecured, he ſaw it would be in vain to proceed that way. Pane pit. 
For three days he continued in ſuſpenſe what ſtep to 1ake, and then weighing anchor he l. ix. p. 246. 
bent bis courſe towards Oſtend, with'a reſolution to ſuecour the befieged by land. The | 


[R] Was highly neceſſary to their ſafety.] W bile 


the negotiations mentioned in the text were carrying 


on between the Queen's Minifer and the States, the 


creatures of the Lord Lieutenant in the Low-Countrics 
were far enough from being inaftive. On the contrary, 
they were ſo Duty. and took ſuch exceptions to every 
thing that was done by the States in the Favs abſence, 
that at laſt they intimidated them to ſuch a degree. as 
to be almoſt afraid of acting at all, and even to wiſh 


_ ſincerely for the return of the Lord Lieutenant, that 


ſome degree of weight might be reſtored to che govern- 
ment. In theſe practices the Earl's moſt indefatigable 
agents were the clergy ; and how very able he was to 
manage a ſet of men, who, of all others, delight them- 
ſelves moſt in managing the minds of the multitude, 
will appear from the following letter, which certainly 
is a maſter-piece in its kind, though both in the mat- 
ter and the flyle it differs not much from many of this 
noble perſon's epiſtles (55). | . 


© GENTLEMEN, 


l HAT I did not return ſuch an anſwer to ſe- 
45 veral of your letters as you deſited and ex- 


pected was not for want of good-will towards ſerving 
* the cauſe of God, and defending the poor people, 


* bur it, was becauſe T bad not yet received her Na- 
jeſty's reſolutions about what was farther neceſſary 
vor. v. | 


© to be done for the ſervice of your country. But the 
© Queen having given me tull directions with regard 
© to the forces ſhe will ſend to your aſſiſtance, and 
having laid her command upon me to return, I, 
thereſore, poſtponing all private views and conſide- 
© ratious, and abandoning all iboſe advantages which 
© God has beſtowed an me in this kingdom, intend to 
© haſten aver, and ſatisfy the deſires of a people who 

have ſo often called tor me, to which the zeal and 
good inclinations of ſome bave. more induced me 
than the demerits of others, that ſuffer. themſelves 
to be made tools for keeping me back by flanders 


my book of oblivion, that no harm may hefal thoſe 
who ſrek to do me ſuch diſſervices, And I bope I 
(hall neyer give the people any cagſe to dimigich their 
good-will and affection for mg. In the mean time 
0 1 you to go on in your duty, and toadmonith 
and excuc thoſe 4 your care to peace and unit, 
© to the end that they may more and more deſerue 
the benefits they receive. For the reſt I refer myſ 
to my arrival, and ſo 1 recommend you, Genilemen, 
to the protection of the Almighty. | 


Jan, 77 O. 8. Wc eff milyigiht v4 
\ 'c . ' fy #2 be. R. LEICESTER. \ 
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were not ſubdued by the all- 
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; Medals, p. 98. 


people, to which the Earl © 


DUDLEY (Rozexr). 


Farl of Leiceſter had no ſooner landed his forces, but he prepared to attack che fort of 
Blanchenberg, and, joining the whole garriſon of Oſtend to his army, marched 
directly againſt it. The loſs was of no leſs conſequence to the Duke of Parma than the 
gaining it would have been advantageous to the Earl; and therefore the Duke, leaving 
the ſiege every where well provided, led the remainder of his army to the defence of the 
fort againſt his Lordſhip (x). The Engliſh were ready to begin their batteries when the 
Duke of Parma came up; but on fight of the army they deferred their hoſtilities, and 
after ſome conſultation retired to Oſtend, whence they returned with the ſame fleet 
where they had before been at anchor, not far from Sluys, and the Duke of Parma 
again preſented himſelf to their view, whereby they found themſelves under a neceſſity to 
retire once again, and never more attempted to raiſe the ſiege. 
newed the miſunderſtanding between the Earl of Leiceſter and the States, whilſt the blame 
of the action was thrown by each party on the miſmanagement of the other. The Earl 
complained of the State's negligence, in not making ſufficient preparations, and not re- 
ſtraining the firſt attempts of the Spaniards againſt the rown. 
virulently inveighed againſt his Lordſhip, and imputed the whole misfortune to his ill 


conduct, and the delay of the Engliſh forces. 


to eſtabliſh him in that abſolute authority which had been conferred on him at his firſt 
arrival. This diminution of his power was ſo highly reſented by tm, that he openly 
expreſſed his diſpleaſure againſt the States, and the D 
| entered into indirect practices to regain it, by forming parties in his progreſs through 
© (> Bentivoguo's the country, and converſing chiefly with the Miniſters and private perſons G), ſo that 
they, and the common people, were ſo tranſported with his appearahces of piety, and 
Kilt-p-414-4'6- his zeal for their intereſts, as to approve of ſuch as he did, and loudly exclaimed againſt 
the proceedings of the States [S]. The Queen, however, being well apprized by her 
Miniſters at home of the ſituation of affairs in the Low-Countries, thought proper to re- 
call him by an inſtrument dated November 9, 1587, and at the ſame time appointed 
Peregrine Bertie, Lord Willoughby, Captain-General of her forces (z). Camden re- 
lates, that the Earl of Leiceſter, on his return, finding an accuſation was preparing 
againſt him by the Lord Buckhurſt, and ſome others of his enemies, for his miſconduct 
in the management of affairs in the Low-Countries, and that he was ſummoned to ap- 
x rivately implored the Queen's protection, and earneſtly be- 
ſought her, © Not to receive him with diſgrace upon his return, whom, at his firſt de- 
0 w ſhe had ſent out with honour ; nor bring down alive to the grave, whom her 
© former goodneſs had raiſed from the duſt (a); and that the 
with his expreſſions of humility and ſorrow, as to paſs by the diſpleaſure ſhe had con- 


pear before the Council, 


S] And loudly exclaimed againſt the proceedings 
My frog: Ar his ſecond . "ch the 4 
Countries, the Earl of Leiceſter lett the free adminiſ- 
tration of public affairs to the States, without making 
uſe of any ſach precaution as he had taken when he 
was there before; notwithſtanding which, we are 
poſitively told, and therefore it muſt reſt upon the hiſ- 
torian's (56) credit who ſays it, that he had it in his 
head to uſurp the government, and to fend the Prince 
of Orange and Penfionary Barnevelt priſoners into 
England ; ſo that he ons .it amongſt the many 
wonderful eſcapes of the inhabitan*s of theſe proviaces, 
from the open tyranny of Philip II. and from the fox- 
like ſubtleties of Wilham, Prince of Orange, that they 
ſping ambition of our 
pe Earl of Leiceſter. It is, indeed, certain, that 

fore he quitted that government, the Earl dittri- 
buted, — his particular trie nds, ſome 
dals, of which there are yet to be found in the cabinets 
of the curious; on the (57), the Earl's effigies in 
buſt, armed, with this inſcription, Roper Tus Dop- 
Lsvs. Com. LEYC. BELG. Guns. i. e. Robert Earl 
of 1 — _ 1d — > on the 
reverſe. a 's ing back upon the flock 
from which he is going; * the — under 
the doy's „ e DESERO, i. e. unwillingly I 
abandon; about the circle, Nox crEGEM, SED IR - 
GRATOS, i. e. not the flock, but the ungrateful. 
Theſe infinuations had ſuch an effect upon the minds 
of the people, that the whole nation was in confuſion, 
ſome Dutch garriſons affecting to adbere to the Eng- 
lih : and, on the other hand, Sir William Ruſſell 
taking ſuch Neps as gave no ſmall jealouſy to the 
State, which was augmented (58) by the coming of 
the Lord High-Admiral of England upon their coaſts 
juſt at that juncture. Theſe jealous ſuſpicions, at laſt, 
.roſe ſo high, that the Dutch, well affected to their 
own government, according to the genius of that 
Leiceſter conformed in 


d me- 


\ 


The loſs of Sluys re- 


And the States, in return, 


T his diſſatisfaction 3 they refuſed 


utch writers charge him with having 


ueen was ſo pacified (be) Str 
Annals, 
III p. 1 
the App 


(61) lb.“ 
p. 205, | 
Append 


his medals, ſtruck others, upon which were the old 
alluſion of the two pots ſwimming at ſea, with this in- 
ſcription, ii collidimur, frangimmr ; i. e. if we clath, we 
are uudone. The Lord Admiral did all be could to 
ſettle the minds of the States and of their ſubjeQs ; 
which, however, was not effected till che _— ſent 
her orderz to the Lord Willoughby, ro reduce, by 
force, if that ſhould be neceſſary, ſuch places as re- 
fuſed to yield obedience to the States, which convinced 
them, that they had at leaſt done her Majeſty wropg, 
whatever foundation there might be for queſtioning 
the upright meaning of the Earl of Leiceſter, who in 
dhis command, ſays the hiſtorian, was the firſt Engliſh- 
man that bore the ſwelling tule of Excellency : and, 
therefore, many at home were very well pleaſed to ſee 
him forced to lay it down with fo little honour (50). (59) Carnden- 
The nature of the ſubjeR, a juſt regard for truth, and Annal. Ela. 
a fincere deſire the reader ſhould want no lights that P. 553. 
are in our power to give, oblige us to obſerve, that the 
Earl of Leiceſter's medal is far from being any con · 
cluſive evidence of his bad intentions, fince the words, 
fairly conſtrued, mean no more than that he left with 
reluftance thoſe whom he had conſidered in the light 
of a flock committed to his charge; and this, not- 
withſtanding ſome of them had repaid with ingrati- 
tude all the care he had taken We muſt alſo re- 
mark, that thoſe who diſliked rhe Earl in England 
concurred with his enemies in Holland to give a 
ſanction to all their jealouſies and ſurmiſes, which, 
whatever effects they might have in thoſe times, cav- 
not paſs for unſuſpected teſtimonies in theſe. The 
Eart of Leiceſter had his faults, and thoſe very great 
faults too; but ather miniſters might not be without 
them, or even without a fo . of magnityiog 
thoſe of the Earl of 9D was, in order to prejudice 
him with their ſovereign, in whoſe confidence, while 
he bad fo large a ſhare, it was impoſſible that he ſhovld 
eſcape envy, or that ſach as eavied him ſhould (con- 
trary to the nature of that paſſion) always ſpeak truth. 


ceived 


* 
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deived againſt him, and to admit him into her former grace and àffection. The day 
when it was expected he ſhould have given in his anſwer, he took his place at the 
Council-table ; and, when the Secretary had begun r6 read his actüſation, he roſe up 
and interrupted him, complaining of being injured, and declaring that his public com- 


miſſion was limited by private inſtructions: and, making his appeal to the 


Queen, he 


evaded the accuſation, and came off in triumph; and, by his power Wich het Majeſty; 
he ſo far prevailed, that a cenſure was paſſed upon the Lord Buckhurſt, who was con- 
fined thereupon to his houſe for ſeveral months. It is very certain, that, how much 
ſoover this noble perſon's employment in the Low-Countries might gratify his ambition, 
or perhaps his vanity, it was very far from turning in any other manner to his advan- 
tage; fince, at his laſt going over, he took up very large ſums of money at High in- 
rereſt upon his barony of Denbigh (5), which, after his return, he found it impoſſible 
to diſcharge ; upon which the Merchants who had lent the money, moſt of whom had 
borrowed it upon their own private credit in order to ſupply him at that juncture, fi: 
ing themſelves very much diſtreſſed by this diſappointment, applied for redreſs to the 
Lord Treaſurer as well as to the Lord Chancellor ; but it does not appear that any thing 
was or could be done for their relief. Whether it was in regard to this affair, or ſome 
other relating to the tranſactions in the Low-Countries, certain it is, that the Earl had 
frequent differences with the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, which at length roſe ſo high, 
that the Earl told his Lordſhip plainly at Council, “ that he found his Lordſhip very 
* much inclined to croſs him upon all occaſions, arid more eſpecially before the Queen; 
* and that he liked it ſo ill, that he could and would find ways to anger him as well;“ 
adding ſome other ſpeeches, which the Lord Treaſurer took as a charge againſt him 
for acting to the Queen's prejudice ; upon which, the very ſame night, he reſolved to 
expoſtulate the matter freely with the Earl by letter, which he ſent him the next day, 
and received an anſwer in the evening (e). This, as it ſerves to ſhew the temper of 
this noble Peer much better than any of the accounts we have of him extant, and as 
the reader may poſſibly think it a better vindication than any that have been offered of 
his proceedings, we have placed it at the bottom of the page [T]. Ir has before been 
obſerved, that the Duke of Parma, who was a great Politician as well as a great Cap- 


[7] At the bottom of the page.] We have the cir- 
cumitances mentioned in the text, from Mr. Strype, 
who had taken notice of a former difference between 
theſe noblemen, and preſerved two excellent letters 
occaſioned thereby (bo), but much too long to be in- 
ſeried here. As for the letter written by the Lord 
Treaſurer, upon this laſt quarrel, that gentleman 
does not give us ſo much as a line of it, though he 
has preſerved the Earl of Leiceſter's anſwer entire, and 


a very extraordinary paper it is (61). 
* My Lord, | 

. 1 Krow not from whence my hap hath it, but it 
* 2 hath fallen oui ſundry times, both contrary to my 
expectations, and much leis by any deſert ot mine, 
that I have found your Lordſhip more ready to 
* thwart and croſs my endeavours than auy other 
* man's, eſpecially in the preſence of her Majeſty, 
and for ſuch cauſe as I have been the more earneſt 
© in, when, by your Lordſhip's own allowance and 
opinion, it had been fo reſolved on by our confe- 
© rence before, as fit and meet advices to be yiven her 
« Majeſty for the beſt furtherances of her own fer- 
* vices. And theſe cauſes have lately been moſt in 
6 gation; in which I myſelf, by her appointment, 
* have been furtheſt employed, viz. about affiſtance of 
* the Low-Countries. And, therefore, did, both at 
* your Lordſhip's hands and other my Lords, hope 
to be aſſiſted and comforted, ſo far as my opinion 
©* ſhould tend to the ſervice of her Majeſty, and to 
* matiers being before, by your Lordſhip and others, 
* debated and agreed upon. Wherefore, finding it 
to fall out otherwiſe, and to draw difference in ar- 
* gument, where there was aſſent before 1 what 
* was it? but to leave me, in her Majeſty's opinion, 
©* to be a man either affectionate or opinionative in 
* mine own conceits ; and, withal, to ſee her Majeſty's 
* ſervice hindred, and to take lack through ſuch need- 
+ leſs and unprofitable controverſies among Counſel- 
* lors? Albeit I know and grant among ſellors 
there may and muſt riſe, by way of argument, di- 
* viſions in opinion, which is both lawful and very 
* convenient, and oft doth without any cauſes of 
* miſlike at all. And God forbid there ſhould be. 


(66) Strype's 
Annals, Vol. 
III p. 131, in 
the Appendix. 


460 w. vol. 111. 
p. 205, in the 
Appendix. 


+ or three times Majeſty ; we had debated 


* But, my . _ cauſes, we have been two 
ore Rer 


the matter before. And the courſe I took was no 
other than ycur Lordſhip did beſt like and moſt ad- 
© viſe. And to fall into contrary opinions before het 
© Majeſty 'cauſed me both to take ir ill, and to ſhew 
© it plainly to you as l did. And for the words which 
© I added withal, which your Lordſhip doth ſet down 
in your letter, that I did charge you with ſome mat- 
* ters towards her Maj ; aſſuredly, my Lord, I 
* uſed no ſuch words, But findin 
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c) See this at 


m | 
with ſuch croſs handling, as both at this and at 


© other times [ have done, I told your Lordſhip, I 
* ſaw your Lordſhip very ready to croſs me now-a- 
© days before her Majeſty. That I like it fo ill, that 
4 I would and could find way to anger you as well. 


And that I had not dealt in this ſort either with you 


or any of your's, but much otherwiſe. - And fo, 
Lord, I have done qi A ang 9p and with as 
much defire to have you my aflured friend, as any 
friend you have found in England. Which, finding 
© theſe occaſions more than once falling to my lot, I can 
hardly diſſemble or bear the unkind dealing of them, 
© but rather to deal as I am dealt withal, when all 
© kindneſs is not only fo little regarded but hardly re- 
© quired. In which conceit, my Lord, I pray you 
© think I can be as others are to me. to that 
* end was my ſpeech and my meaning, and that I 
+ faid was to your Lordſhip's ſelf, and before none 
other, but moved, as E Lordſhip ſaid, in paſſion. 
And, as I have been loth to have the occaſion that 
© ſhould drive me to take ſuch hard or unkind courſes 
* as | ſee ſome do, and myſelf very deeply felt, Thus 
* much, my Lord, I have thought good to ſet down, 
* which receiving your Lordſhip's letter, even as I 
© came from the Court, had no time till late this night 
© to anſwer. Wherein I will not hide the conceit I 
© had upon the cauſes I have ſhewed, finding myſeif 
© indeed heartily moved and grieved, but plainly and 
© flatly to deliver my mind, rather than to diſſemble 
«© as many can. Leaving to your Lordſhip to conſider 
* of my doings, how you have found „if I be 
« well uſed. And fo in very haſte, leaving the reſt till 
© I ſpeak with yourſelf, I commit you to the Lord. 
From my houſe, this Monday night. | 
Jour Lordſhip's very friend, if you ſo regard me, 


R. LEYCESTER.' 
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tain, ſet on foot a negotiation with the Engliſh Court, as if it had been in his power 
to have concluded an abſolute pegce; upon which, the Ear] of Derby, and ſome other 
perſons of credit and diſtinction, and, amongſt the reſt, Sir James Fei Comptroller 
of the Queen's Houſehold, were ſent over, with the title of Commillioners, to negotiate 
with them, in the month of April, 1588 (4). A great deal of time was ſpent to very 
little purpoſe; and, notwithſtanding the Duke of Parma was' earneſtly ſolicited, he 
could never be prevailed on to produce the commiſſion by which his Catholic Majeſty 
impowered him to treat and conclude, becauſe, in reality, he had no ſuch commiſſion 
to produce. Sir James Crofts, who was a plain man, and heartily defirous that a 
peace between England and Spain ſhould take effect, made a journey to Bruſſels, with. 
out having any authority ſo to do, in order to confer with the Duke (e); in which, 
though the reſt of the Commiſſioners allowed that he was too forward, yet they cleared 
bim from any ill intention as well as from doing any thing that was amiſs; yet, 
upon their bein recalled in the month of Auguſt following, Sir James Crofts was ac- 
cuſed, by. the ; of Leiceſter, for his unadviſed journey to Bruſſels, and, by an or. 
der of the Privy-Coudcil, committed to priſon (7). The whole nation was by this 
time alarmed, with the apprehenſion of the Spaniſh Armada, and, amongſt other pre- 
cautions that were taken, an army was aſſembled at Tilbury, confiſting of between 
Aixteep and ſeventeen thouſand men, of which the Earl of Leiceſter was made Lieute- 
nant-General, and the Earl of Eſſex commanded the horſe (g). Queen Elizabeth, 
that the might encourage her ſubjects oy her preſence, went to review that army in 
perſon; and, upon that occaſion, made a ſhort and memorable ſpeech, which, as it con- 
tains a character of this nobleman, given by his Sovereign to her people, it is requi- 
ſite, to inſert (). I myſelf,” ſaid ſhe, © will be your Genetal, Judge, and Rewarder 
gf every one of your virtues in the field. I know already, for your forwardneſs, you 
© have deſerved rewards and crowns; and we do aſſure you, on the word of a Prince, 
-— © they {hall be duly paid you, In the mean time, my Lieutenant-General ſhall be in 
© my ſtead than whom never Prince commanded a more noble or worthy ſubject, 
not doubting, but, by your obedience to my General, by your concord in the camp, 
and your valour in the field, we ſhafl ſhortly have a famous victory over thoſe ene- 
mies of my God., of my kingdom, and of my people.” -.Atthis time, there-is nothing 
laings than that he ſtood as well with Queen Elizabeth as ever; and it is highly pro- 
ble, that the Earl of Leiceſter, than whom no man underſtood 4 court better, was 
perluaded of this himſeif; otherwiſe be would never have ſought an employment ſtill 
reater than any he bad, which was that of the Queen's Lieutenant in England and 
Freland ; nor would be have obtained it as he did, if the Queen's favour had not been as 
ſtrong towards him as ever; but a ſtop was put to the paſſing the letters-patent, 


RK + 
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repared 
fot this ptirpoſe, by the Lord- Chancellor Hatton and the Lord-Treafurer for eigh, 


who are ſaid to have Thewed the Queen, in time, what hazards the might run, by in- 
truſting ſo large, or rather f6 exorbitant, a power in the hands of a fingle perſon) (i). 
It is not at all improbable, that the danger of the Spaniſh Invaſion being by this time 
over made the Queen think ſo extenfive a command unneceſſary, which inclined her 
to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of thoſe two great Stateſmen upon this ſubject. Whether 


the Earl of Leiceſter-conceived any diſlike at this, and thought of retiring from Court, 


as ſome have ſuggeſted, or whether, as it was uſual with him, he was deſirous, of en- 
joy ing the, pleaſures of privacy in the couptry at chat ſeafon ; certain it is, that he ſet 
RE the end of Auguſt for his Caſtle of Kenelworth (K); but, making ſome ſtay 
at his houſe at Cornbury in Oxfordſhire, he there brezthed his laſt, September the 4th, 
1588, when he was about the age of fifty-fix (). At the time of his demiſe, he was 
of the Queen's Priyy-Council, Lord-Steward of the Houſehold, Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, High- Steward of that of Cambridge, Chief Juſtice in Eyre in the 
Counties beyond Trent, the Queen's Lieutenant and Captain General of the Forces in 
Holland, Governor and Captain-General of the United Provinces, and General of the 
forces raifed in England againſt the Spaniards ; Knight of the French King's Order of 
St. Michael, and of the moſt noble Order of the Garter (). Some writers add, Earl- 
Marſhal of England (u), but without authoxity ; for, certainly, he never enjoyed that 
office (o). As to the manner of his death, there are very different, opinions, and all 
eountenanced by ſome authority. We are told by Camden, that he died of a fever (p). 
Sir Robert Naunton (q), who was well acquainted with the tranſactions of thoſe times, 
informs us, that, though be ended not his days by ſo violent a death, or by the fatal 


eee as his father and. grandfather, yet (as is ſuggeſted) by that 
poiſon which he had prepared for others, wherein they report him a rare artiſt [U]. 
[U] Whereis they report him a rate obtff;} Tt employed in theſe pernicious practices, as well us thoſe 


hence appears, that Sir Robert Naunton (62) did who ſuffered by them. As to the former, there Was 


not entitehy diferedit the reports that ran upon this one Salva, lors, a, domeſlick of the Karl's, who died (63) L 


ſubject, which were indeed very public, and the bimſelf very ſuddenly z and Dr. Julio (63), who. was 
names of the perſons frequently mentioned why) were very highly in his favour. As to the latter, beſides 
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At Court an opinion prevailed, that he did not leave the world by a natural diſeaſc, 
but by ſome practices of a diubolical nature; concerning which, ſeveral examinations 
were taken before the Privy-Conncil (r), with which, perhaps, it may not be amils to 


make the reader acquainted . 


That he died under a cloud, which time and emula- 


nion, the companions of great ones, brought upon him, as a certain writer ſuggeſts (5), 
one would think a little improbable ; fince Camden aſſures us, that the Queen expreſſed 
a very deep concern for his death: but then, the force of this aſſertion is leſſened by 
bis adding, that the ſuffered his goods to be fold by public auction, for the diſcharge of 
a debt due to the Crown, in purſuance of a maxim, from which ſhe rarely departed, 
of remitting to none the claims upon them from her Treaſury (7). Whatever the diſpoſi- 
tion of his Sovereign might be to him, he left the ſtrongeſt reſtimonies of duty and fide- 
lity towards her, that words could poſhbly expreſs, in his laſt will, penned by his own 
hand, during his laſt reſidence in Holland; which is a piece fo ſingular, that it cannot 
but afford pleaſure to fee a part of it in the notes () A J. In that inſtrument, which 


tne Lord Sheffield and the Earl of Eſſex, who are 
thought to have been removed for the fake of their 
wives, there are ſome others that have been publicly 
ſaid to travel the ſame toad, by the fame conveyance, 
though for other reaſons. As, for inſtance, the Car- 
dir al Chaliill on, who died at Canterbury in 1570 as 
be was going out of England, and who is ſaid to have 
offended this great Eur, by informing the Queen of 
the arts which he uſed to diſguſt ſuch foreign Princes 
as fought her Majeſty in marriage. That this Prelate 
was highly cateſſed hy the Queen is beyond all doubt, 
and that he was poiſoned is likewiſe certain; but by 
whoſe contrivance is by no means clear (64). The 
caſe of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton may be accounted, 
of ajl others, that which bears the hardeſt upon the 
Earl in poiat of circumſtances. He is ſaid to have 
been poiſoned in a ſallad at Leiceſter-Houſe, being 
taken ill at table, and dying before he could be re- 
moved, The latter part of this ſtory is acknowledged 
by the Earl of Leiceſter himſelf, in a letter to Secre- 
tary Walſingham; and, as to the former, it depends 
upon a family tradition, that Sir Nicholas accufed the 
Earl upon his death-bed. However it was, the re- 
port generally prevailed, and Camden does not ſpeak 
of it as a thing entirely g oundleſs (65). The — 
ſtory is told of his great competitor the Earl of Suſſex, 
but with no great ſhow of probability or truth, much 
leſ- of certainty, though ſaid to have been taken from 
his own mouth. He was, indeed, the Earl's enemy 
to the very laſt ; for on his death-bed he is reported 
to have given this caution 10 his friends (66): * I am 
* pathng into another world, and muſt now leave you 
* to your fortunes, and to the Queen's grace and 
* goodneſs ; but beware of the gypſey (Leiceſter), for 
* he will be too hard for you al! ; you know not the 
* beaſt ſo well as I do.“ All theſe tales would be ab- 
ſolutely incredible, if the propoſal for taking off the 
Queen of Scots, by a doſe, was not poſitively vouched 
by Camden, and the Lady Shefhield's loſs of her hair 
and nails teſtified by herſelf upon oath. Hence it was 
a ſaying in thoſe days, That folks often fell without 
ſeeivg the hand that puſhed them, and that many died 
who knew not their own diſcaſe. 

[V] To make the reader acquainted.) We have 
obterved in the text, that, upon the return of Sir 
James Crofts, Comptroller of the Houſhold, who 
was one of the Commiſſioners in the Low-Countries, 
he was committed for ating imprudently in the diſ- 
charge of his truſt, After the Earl of Leiceſter's 
death, among other reports that flew abroad, one 
was, that the fon of this gentleman had been inſtru- 


mental in his Lordſhip's ſudden end (67). Upon this 


Mr. Edward Crofts, and ſeveral other perſons, were 
brought before the Privy-Council, when the follow- 
ing tacts came out, as they are tranſcribed from the 
original minutes. . Being examined concerning the 
Earl of Leiceſter's death, he (Edward Crofis) faith, 
that after his father, Sir James Crofts, was committed, 
this examinate came home to his own houſe at Cha- 
ring-Croſs; and, lamenting, ſaid unto Smith and Pille's 
wite, that he and all his were undone except he had 
help. And Smith ſaid, he would do what he could; 
and willed this examinate to give him the names of 
all the Council, which he did. And Smith promiſed 


to tell him who were his father's enemies; and did 
Vor. V. | 


18 


aſter tell him that the Earl of Leiceſter was his great 
enemy. Within wo or three days atter, Smith, walk- 
in, up and down with this examinate, made a flirt 
with his thumb, and bad him be of good comfort; tor, 
the bear is tied to the ſtake, or muzzled ; whether he 
doth not remember ;- and in what manner or ſort the 
Earl was dealt withal he doth not know. That Smith 
told him, that his father ſhould not remain in priſon 
a full month. And that this examinate ſhoul.hbe th- 
man that ſhould obtain the warrant for his delivery, 
and ſo he did. All the perſons abovementioned were 
examined as well as Mr. Crofts, who confirmed ever 

tittle of what he had ſaid, particularly Smith himſelt; 
but what puniſhment they ſuffered, or whether they 
ſuffered at all, is not mentioned. We learn alſo from 
the ſame author, that the Earl of Leiceter was in 


good health on the 25th of Auguit, when he wrote a 


letter to the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, in behalf of a 
friend of his, excuſed his going out of town without 
taking leave of him, and declared his intention to re- 
turn ſpeedily, which is a plain proof that he did not 
retire from any diſcontent, 

[XJ In the notes.) There is no need of any intro- 
duction to this piece, after what is faid of it in the 
text. It begins thus (68) : * This is the laſt Will and 
+ Teſtament of me Robert Eail of Leiceſter, her Ma- 
6 jeſty's Lieutenant- General of all her forces in the 
Low- Countries, and Governor and Captain-General 
© of all the United Provinces, written, with his own 
© hand, the firſt of Auguſt, in Middleborough, 1 578. 
« Firſt, I take it to be the part of every true Chriſtian 
* to make a true teſtimony of his faith at all times, 
and eſpecially in ſuch a caſe and ſuch a time as this 
is. And therefore I do mean here faithfully to make 
© a ſhort declaration, to teſtify in what faith I do live 
and depart from this world, through the grace of 
my Lord and Saviour, to continue me in the ſame 
© till the ſeparation of this lite and body. And fo [ 
do acknowledge my creation and being to be had 
© and continued by the Providenoe of our Almighty 
God, the creator of all things, both in heaven and 
earth; and do confeſs, that, above all deeds that his 
Divine Majeſty hath done for mankind, is the gitt 
of his blefled fon Chriſt Jeſus, to be the Redeemer 
and Saviour of his people that be faithful; by whoſe 
only merits and paſſion, I verily believe, and am 
moſt aſſured of, the forgiveneſs of all my ſins, be 
they never ſo great or infinite, and that he only is 
the ſufficient ſacrifice that hath appeaſed the wrath 
of his father, and that blefled Lamb which innocently 
ſuffered all rorments, to bear the bitter burden due 
to us miſerable wretches, for his moſt tender com- 
© paſſion over all that have grace to believe on him. 
All which his Grace's goodneſs and mercy I moit 
* faithfully take hold on, being fo promiſed by him- 
“ ſelf, who is the only truth itſelf, that I am the child 
© of ſalvation, and to be the inheritor of his cverlaſt- 
© ing kingdom, and to meet with him at the joyful 
day of reſurreQion with all the faithful children and 
«* ſaints of God. In this faith I now live, and in this 
faith I truſt to change this life, with continual prayer 
to the Throne of Grace, to grant me, during this 
* pilgrimage of mine, a true, humble, and penitent 
* heart, for the due recognition of all my offences, 
and the willing amendment of the ſame, and to fly 

6 B | * inſtantly 
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is written with amazing art, in as much as the language thereof is ſcarcely to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that of nature, he takes great care of his family, and ſhews wonderful 
condeſcenfions towards his wife ; though, after all, the bulk of his fortune is ſecured to 
his ſon Robert, whom he ſtyles conſtantly his baſe fon, with what meaning muſt be 
left to conjecture. As he died before his brother Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, and 
that noble peer was univerſally beloved, he had intereſt enough to carry his brother's 
teſtament, or at leaſt the moſt eſſential parts thereof, into execution, which otherwiſe 
would have been attended, if we may gueſs from what happened in the next reign, 
with inſuperable difficulties (w). The corpſe of the Earl of Leiceſter was removed 
from Cornbury Park to Warwick, where it was interred in our Lady's Chapel, adjoin- 
ing to the Choir of the Collegiate Church, and a very noble monument is erected to 
his memory, with the effigies in armour lying on his back, with the Earl's Coronet on 
his head, and the effigy of his Counteſs lying by him, with an inſcription in capitals, 
the ſubſtance of which the reader has already ſeen, as it contains little more than a 
recapitulation of his employments (x). The character beſtowed upon him by Cam- 
den ()) is to this effect. He was looked upon as a finiſhed courtier in every reſpect ; 
elegant in his dreſs, liberal in his way of living, bountiful to ſoldiers and men of let- 
ters; very adroit in chuſing his time, and carrying his point; complaiſant in his tem- 
per, but infidious towards rivals; amorous in the former part of his life, and in the latter 
uxorious to a ſtrange degree. As for the reſt, as he preferred an envied height of 
power to ſolid virtue, he furniſhed matter for a multitude of malicious detractors to 
deſcant upon, who, even in the zenith of his glory, failed not to proſecute him with 


their libels, which were mixed with abundance of untruths. To ſum up all, what was 


ſaid of him in public had the air of praiſe and panegyrick ; but in private, and 
where people durſt be free, he was repreſented in quite a different light. This, without 
doubt, confidering its brevity, is an admirable deſcription, and by far ſuperior to the 
diffuſe accounts that are to be met with in other writers; but, as it is perfectly adapted 
to the hiſtorian's ſubject, it may be poſſibly thought too ſuccinCt to cloſe a particular 
article compoſed of ſuch a variety of matter; and therefore we will endeavour, with the 
utmoſt impartiality, to ſubjoin a more copious repreſentation of this great Stateſman 


© inſtantly to the ſure anchor-hold, my Lord and Sa- 


* viour Chriſt Jeſus, to whom, with the Father and 
* the Holy Spirit, be all honour, glory, and dominion, 
© for ever, Amen. Thus, being in perfect health and 
memory, and having ſet down my faith as a true 
* Chriſtian, and being uncertain of the hour of death, 
I think it my 12 to ſettle my worldly matters in as 
good eſtate as I can, eſpecially being haſtily and ſud- 
* denly ſent over, and likewiſe having very little leiſure 
* ſince my arrival to get any time for my private bu- 
« ſineſs. But, firſt, my will is to commit this wretched 
body of mine, when it ſhall pleaſe God to ſeparate it 
from the ſoul, to the order of my dear friends, that 
ſhall be living, as my executors, and my overſeers of 
this my laſt Will and Teſtament, and they to take 
ſuch order for the burial of my body as they ſhall 
think meet, alu ays requiring that it may be done 
with as little pomp or vain expences of the world as 
may be, being perſuaded that there is no more vain 
expence than that is; a convenient tomb or monu- 
ment I wiſh there ſhould be. And, for the place 
where my body ſhould lie, it is hard to appoint, and 
I know not how convenient it is to defire it, but 
I have always wiſhed, as my dear wife doth know, 
and ſome of my friends, that it might be at War- 
wick, where ſundry of my anceſtors do lie, either ſo, 
or elſe where the Queen's Majeſty ſhall command; 
for, as it was, when it bad life, a moſt faithful, true, 
loving ſervant unto her; ſo living, and fo dead, let 
the body be at her gracious determination, if it ſhall 
ſo pleaſe her. Touching my bequeſts, they cannot 
be great, by reaſon my ability and power is little ; for, 
J have not diſſembled with the world my eſtate, but 
have lived always above any living I had, (for which 
I am heartily ſorry,) leſt that, through my man 
debts from time to time, ſome men have taken loſs 
by me. My deſire therefore is, and I do charge my 
executors to have due conſideration, that, if any per- 
ſon ſhall juſtly, after my deceaſe, make ſuch com- 
plaint, that they ſhall be ſatisfied as far as it ſhall be 
ound in any equity it is due unto them, with ad- 
vantage to them. Beſides, I do here appoint my 
molt well-beloved wife, the — 1 of Lei- 
ceſter, to be my ſole execuirix of this my laſt Will 
and Teſtament, and do require her, for all love be- 
* tween us, that fhe will not only be content to take ic 
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upon her, but alſo to ſee it faithfully and carefully 
performed. And, albeit there may many imperfections 
be found with the making of this Will, for that I 
am no lawyer, nor have any counſel with me to 
place things in ſach form as ſome are able, yet as 
my true meaning is, I truſt, to expreſs, that accord- 
ingly it may be interpreted, for I mean to make it 
as plain as I can. And, firſt of all, before and 
above all perſons it is my duty to remember my moſt 
dear and moſt gracious Sovereign, whoſe creature 
* under God I have been, and who hath been a moſt 
* bountiful and princely miſtreſs unto me, as well in 
* advancing me to many honours as in maintaining 
* me many ways by her goodneſs and liberality. And 
* as my beſt recompence to her moſt excellent Ma- 
+ jeſty can be, from ſo mean a man, chiefly in prayer 
© to God, ſo, whilſt there was any breath in this 
body, I never failed it even as for mine own ſoul. 
* And, as it was my greateſt joy in my life-time to 
* ſerve her to her contentation, ſo it is not unwel- 
* come to me, being the will of God, to die and end 
this life for her ſervice. And yet, albeit I am not 
able to make any = of recompence of her great 
© goodneſs, yet will I preſume to preſent unto her a 
* token of an humble and faithful heart, as the leaſt 
* that ever I can ſend her, and with this prayer 
* withal, that it may pleaſethe Almighty God, not 
* only to make her the oldeſt Prince that ever he gave 
© over Enpland, but to make her the lieſt, the 
virtuouſeſt, and the worthieſt in his fight, that ever 
he gave over any nation. That ſhe may indeed be 
a bleſſed mother and nurſe to this people and Church 
* of England, which the Almighty God grant for his 
* Chriſt's ſake. The token I do bequeath unto her 
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« Majeſty is the jewel with three great emeralds, with 


* a fair large table-diamond in the midſt, without 
n a foil, and ſet about with many diamonds without 
* foil, and a rope of fair white pearl, to the number 
« of fix hundred, to hang the ſaid jewel at, which 
« pearl and jewel was once propoſed for her Majeſty, 
© againſt a coming to Wanſtead, but it muſt now thus 


. + be diſpoſed, which; I do pray you, my dear wife, ſee 


performed, and delivered to ſome of thoſe whom I 


* ſhall hereafter nominate and appoint to be my over- 
* ſcers for her Majeſty. | 
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the parts, as his brother the Karl of Warwick was the heir of his father's virtues (z). () Fuller's 


His ambition was great, but his abilities were greater. His dexterity as a courtier 
appeared as ſoon as he entered the Court; for, he obtained, under King Edward, more 
than any of his brethren in point of places and donations (a), and this addreſs con- 
tinued through all his different ſituations, He complimented _— Mary upon her 
acceſſion (50, though he went a priſoner out of her preſence; and, notwithſtanding he 
met, as might be expected, with a bad reception, yet he perſevered till he obtained 
not only a pardon but a place. He ſecured, however, ſo good an intereſt with her 
ſucceſſor, that he was declared a favourite as ſoon as ſhe was declared a py 7 and 
maintained the firſt place in her confidence as long as he lived, As he was defirous of 
the graces of his Sovereign, ſo he ſtudied that the world ſhould take notice of his ſuc- 
ceſs, which appeared early in the magnificence, beyond example, with which he diſ- 
charged the office of Conſtable, or Prince of the Revels, in the Temple (c); and in 
this he perliſted through his whole life, introducing creatures of his own, to elbow 
out any of whom the Queen took notice without his participation, and thereby kept 
himſelf always ſupreme (4). But, though he loved the ſtation of a favourite, he af- 
feed alſo that of a Miniſter (e). He would be firſt in all things, and he was ſo; in 
the Court, in the Camp, and in the Cabinet, at the ſame time ; he changed his par- 
ties often, but never his views. He affected, in the Ne of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, a great reſpect for the Spaniſh and Popiſh intereſt ; adviſing her to give good 
words to King Philtp, that ſhe might have leiſure to ſettle the affairs of Religion, and 
of her kingdom, upon a ſolid foundation; and thus he made his court at home, and 
preſerved his intereſt and intelligence abroad, which he uſed to the laſt, and is faid to 
have bequeathed it as a legacy to his ſon-in-law, Eſſex (F). The Papiſts and the Puri- 
tans ſeparating from the Church about the ſame time, he went over to the latter, the 
former having chiefs of their own, not to be removed but by proſecutions, which 
therefore was the way that he took (g). He profeſſed a kindneſs for Mary Queen of 
Scots, but it was to pleaſe Queen Elizabeth; and when he propoſed the Aſſociation af- 
terwards, which proved the ruin of that Princeſs, it was ſtill to pleaſe, as well as to 
preſerve Elizabeth (5). His religious zeal was intirely governed by, or at leaſt had a 
conſtant connection with, his temporal intereſts, which induced him ſometimes to take 
meaſures that were not at all agreeable to thoſe Prelates that were at the head of the 
Church, who could never be brought to conſider him as a friend to themſelves or a 
well-wiſher to it (i) Z J. As great a Politician as he was, he never choſe a back game, 


though 


[TY] Or a well-wiſher to it.] In this note, it is 
propoled to give ſome account of the diſputes this po- 
tent Earl had with his Clergy, which have been tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, with circumſtances not much to 
his honour. He exerciſed his office of Chancellor of 
Oxford with a very high hand; and, by preferring his. 
dependants, ſecured himſelf a great intereſt there, at- 
tended, as might be expected, with much clamour(69g). 
He differed with Archbiſhop Grindal ; and, though he 
was much in the confidence of the Queen, brought him 
at firſt into diſcredit with ber, and then into diſgrace : 
nay, to ſuch a degree was this perſecution carried, that 
the poor prelate defired to lay down his archiepiſcopal * wives, dying twenty years ſince, left two wives be- 
dignity, and actually cauſed the inſtrument of his re- * hind him, that can hardly be yet agreed which was 
ſigaation to be drawn; but his enemies, believing he * his Jawful wife.” A certain Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorian 


word of God, The Queen, in a gracious diſpoſi- 
tion, was purpoſed to have yielded an account in 
writing ; but the great Lord not only difſuaded her 
from that, as too great an indignity, but incenſed 
her exceedingly againſt him ; whereupon he was 
privately commanded to keep his houſe, where, be- 
cauſe he was ſometimes troubled with ſore eyes, his 
friends gave out he was blind, In which, if he 
reſembled Tirefias the Soothſayer, he might alſo 
have been like him in another reſpect, by foretell- 
ing the fate of his perſecutor. For, that Lord, that 
ſo perſecuted this prelate about his phyſician's two 
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was near his end, did not prefs the perteQting ot it, 
and ſo he died, with his mitte on his head, of a broken 
heart (70), He kept his houſe long, and was reported 
to be blind. A certain author, no great friend to 
Biſhops, and whoſe teſtimony is the more credible 
when he ſpeaks kindly of them, ſhall give the hiſtory 
of this Archbiſhop's fall, and of the ſhare the Earl had 
in it. His words are theſe (51). There was an Ita- 
* lian Doctor (one Julio Bargarucci) that having a 
* known wife alive, yet bearing himſelf on the coun- 
* tenance of ſome great Lord, 40 marry another gen- 
* tlewoman, This good Archbiſhop, not winking at 
* ſo public a ſcandal, convened him for that, and 
* proceeded by eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt him. Let- 
ters were preſently written from this great Lord to 
the Archbiſhop to ſtop the proceeding, to tolerate, 
* to diſpenſe, or to mitigate, the cenſure, but the 
* Biſhop remained ftill unmoyed and unmovable. 
* When no ſubjects in treaty could be found to prevail, 
* they intreat the Sovereign to write in the Doctor's 
* behalf; but this John Baptiſt, not only perſiſted in 
* his nor licet habere cam, but, alſo, in a reverend 
* faſhion, required au account of her Majeſty's- faith, 
in that ſhe would ſeem to write in a matter, that, if 
© {> were truly informed, was expreflly againſt the 


acquaints us, that Dr. Julio's divorce was not the 
fingle fault of this Archbiſhop : it ſeems he would not 
rt with Lambeth-Houſe (72), to which the Earl 
ad a mind, But the moſt remarkable circumſtance in 
this buſineſs is, that the Archbiſhop's want of vigi- 
lance in ſuppreſſing Puritans was the cauſe aſſigned 
for op ng him, by that very nobleman who was 
known to be their principal protector, and to whom 
conſequently this eould not give any real offence (73), 
Dr, Whitgift, ſucceeding in the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury, ſucceeded alſo in a ſhort time to the diſ- 
like of the Earl of Leiceſter, who having provided for 
Mr. Cartwright, the father and.chief of the Puritans, 
not only by making him Maſter of his Hoſpital at 
Warwick, but alſo by granting him an annuity of fifty 
pounds a year out of his own eſtate, recommended him 
alſo to the wy og + with whom he had had many 
controverſies (74). Mr. Cartwright, on his ſide, be- 
haved very reſpectfully, and his Grace not civilly only, 
but kindly; for which the Earl thanked him, as if the 
favour had been done to himſelf, by letter, intimatin 
at the ſame time, what good thing might be 
in. gaſe Mr. Cartwright was again allowed to preach ; 
but the Archbiſhop would not be drawn into that, and 
gave his Lordſhip his. reaſons in a long epiſtle (75). 
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DU DL E 


though nobody knew better how to play it when no other toad to ſuccels was left (). 


Y (Rob EAT). 


It was this deſire of ſeeming as well as being powerful, that made bim induſtrious to 
prevent any from being called to Council, before he knew what road they would take 
and what length they would run. He ſought and loved men of abilities, but took care 
to keep them at a diſtance from Court, and in ſtations where he might be uſeful to 
them and they to him. Thus he ſent Sir Henry Sidney, his brother-in-Jaw, over to 
Ireland; placed the Earl of Pembroke in Wales; Lord Hunſdon at Berwick ;z and the 
Earl of Huntingdon at York, with the title of Prefident of the North (7); In a word, 
he reduced the management of domeſtic affairs into a regular ſyſtem, ſo that there 
was no part of the kingdom in which he had not an influence; and, in the counties round 
his caſtle of Kenelworth, almoſt every thing was dependent upon him, either through 
hope or fear (mn) (Z J. When we conſider this attentively, we ſhall be the leſs ſur- 


The Earl was then filent upon this ſubject, but ſoon 
af / er addreſſed himſelf to the Archbiſhop upon another, 
which was to demand his opinion as to the lawfulneſs 
of aſſiſting the Dutch, on the ſcore of religion, againſt 
their Sovereign the King of Spain, which he knew 
could not fail of bringing bim into great difficulties, 
The Archbiſhop in his anſwer, declined giving any 
ſuch opinion ; for which conduct of his, he advanced 
many reaſons ; but theſe would not ſatisfy, and he 
was at laſt obliged to pen a reſolutioti of what was 
ſtyled the Queen's caſe of conſcience in that matter; 
which he did ſo wiſely, that no excepiions could be 
taken (76). The Archbiſhop, and the Lord-Treaſurer 
Burleigh, being viſitors of St. John's College in Cam- 


bridge, the Earl of Leiceſter interpoſed, by his letters, 


to ſtay their proceedings, which occaſioned much 
trouble (77). In the mean time Mr. Cartwright 


broke out again, and the conduct of the Puritans gave 


the Queen ſo much trouble, that the Earl of Leiceſter, 
to preſerve the Queen's favour, thought fit to leave 
them. Dr. Heylin gives us this account of the mate 
ter (78). It is worth obſerving, that the Puritans 
« were then moſt buſy, as well in ſetting up their diſ- 
* cipline as in 3 their railing and ſeditious 
+ pamphlets, when the Spaniards were hovering on 
the ſeas with their terrible navy. At what time they 
conceived, and that not improbably, that the Queen 
and Council would be otherwiſe buſied than to take 
notice of their practices or ſuppreſs their doings, 
or, rather, that they durſt not call them into queſ- 
tion for their words and actions for fear of alienating 
the aſtections of ſo great a party as they had raiſed 
to themſelves ; the ſerious apprehenſions of which 
miſchievous Counſels prevailed fo far on Leiceſter 
and Walſingham, that they did abſolutely renounce 
any further interceſſion for them, profeſſing that they 
© had been horribly abuſed with their hypocriſy, which 
« poſſibly might happen better for themfelves than it 
did for the Church, the Earl of Leiceſter going to 
* his own place before the end of this year, and Wal- 
* ſingham being gathered to his fathers within two 
years after.” 

LZ] Either through hope or fear.) In the foregoing 
note, we have ſhewn what a ſtroke he had in the 
Church, and how little able the firſt ſubje& of the 
Queen was to bear up againſt his diſpleaſure, though 
conceived upon none of the juſteſt motives. As to his 

er paramount in the ſtate, we may form ſome idea 
of that, from the obſervance that was ſhewn to him 
when ke viſited Buxton Wells, by the Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, one of the ancienteſt peers in the kingdom, and 
the ſenſe which Queen Elizabeth expreſſed of that 
Earl's behaviour in the following letter (79), written in 
her own hand, which contains, perhaps, as high a 
teſtimony of favour, as ever was expreſſed by a Sove- 
reign to her ſubject, | 


« ELIZABETH, 


6 UR couſin: being given to under- 
6 O and C eur couſin of Litter, how ho- 
« nourably he was, not only lately, received by you 
our Couſin, and the Counteſs, at Chatſworth, and 
© his dier, by you both diſcharged at Buxton's, but 
© alſo preſented with a very rare preſent ; we ſhould 
do him great wrong, holding him in that place of 
© favour we do, in caſe we ſhould not let you under- 
© ſtand, in how thankful ſort we accept the ſame at 


prized 


both your hands, not as done unto him, but unto 
© our owaſelf : reputing him as another ourſelf, And, 
© therefore, you may aſſare yourſelf, that we, takin 
* upon us the debt, not as his, but our own, will 
© take care, accordingly, to diſcharge in ſuch honour- 
© able ſort as, ſo well deſerving creditors as ye are, 
© ſhall never have cauſe to think ye have met with an 
© vnthankful debtor, &. 

It u as but an ill return that he made to this noble- 
man, if it be true, as ſome have ſuggeſted, that he 
countenanced the ſtories told to his prejudice out of 
temale jealouſy by his Counteſs, and thereby brought 
him into ſuſpicion with the Queen his miſtreſs (So), 
who had confided in him formerly, as much as in any 
man of his quality, the Earl of Leiceſter himſelf ex- 
cepted, and had been ever faithtully ſerved. 

On what account this exorbitant indulgence was 
ſhewn to the Lord Leiceſter, by the Queen, is not for 
us to decide, which, even in thoſe days, was but in- 
differently underſtood. However, that her Majeſty 
was ſuppoſed to have had thoughts of marrying him, 
not libels and ſecret hiſtories, but even the graveſt 
and moſt authentic writers, affirm ; and therefore we 
may attribute to this the fingular condeſcenſions of 
the Queen on one ſide, and the lofty behaviour of the 
Earl on the other. Oſborne (81), who lived near her 
time, and was a paſſionate admirer of this Princeſs, 
makes no matter of doubt of it ; and, having men- 
tioned ſome of the reaſons ſaid to be uſed to give a 
colour to this marriage, he proceeds thus. Nor 
could Leiceſter render his bed vacant to a more 
* thriving end, as he is rumoured to have done, than 
* to make room for the greateſt and moſt fortunate 
Princeſs the ſun ever looked upon without bluſhing, 
iu relation to oppreſſion or blood: this may be al- 
lowed upon the ſcore of probability, that his Lord- 
ſhip would hardly have been ſo rampant and uncivil, 
without ſome extraordinary invitation, as to draw a 
blow, iu her preſence, from another Privy-Counſellor, 
more zealous poſſibly than diſcreet ; to whom, when 
the Queen ſaid, He had forteited his band,” his 
reply was, * He hoped ſhe would ſuſpend that judg- 
ment till the traitor had loſt his head, who did bet- 
ter deſerve it: but this accident, bordering ſo near 
the confines of her honour, did admit no further 
debate, it being no other than ſhe, in a leſs 
ſprightly humour, might bave given him herſelf, 
none being more flexible to all kind of jollities than 
* the minds of Princes, when unbent from public 
affairs.“ 

In all public commiſſione, the Earl of Leiceſter's 
name was ſure to be inſerted, and in moſt of them he 
took care to act; for, he was an excellent patron, and 
ſeldom failed any one that was attached to him. He 
miſſed no opportunity of gratifying himſelf and bis 
followers, and frequently obrained grants of great va- 
lue, ſuch as of timber, waſte wd 4 encroachments 
upon foreſts, and licences for importing and. exporting 
certain goods, all of which he ſold for large ſums of 
money (82). He valued himſelf not a little upon the 
court paid him by the nobility ; and ſuch as held 
themſelves of too high rank to make ſuch kind of ſub- 
miſſions, he frequently found means to reach, when 
they leaſt expected it. Such were his deeds at Court, 
id quality of Queen's favourite and chief miniſter, 
which he thought: title ſufficient to command obedience 
from men of all ranks, as appears from his behaviour 
to the Lord Chief Juſtice Anderſon, as we have ſhewn 


in 
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prized at his great weight in Parliament, where he had always a ſtrong party in the 
Houſe of Commons at his devotion ; and, in the Houſe of Peers, he directed things at 
his will, having ſometimes fix, eight, or even ten proxies in his own hands (3), there 
being at that time no order to reſtrain ſo exorbitant a privilege. If in any thing he 


- overſhot himſelf, it was in accepting the command in the [,ow-Countries, to which thoſe 
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who were leaſt inclined to him, were moſt ready in giving their approbation (o), and in 
his abſence, brought Sir Chriſtopher Hatton into high credit, with which he was much 
offended (p). It is certain his dignity did not anſwer his expectation, but ſerved rather 
to hurt his fortune, and to impair his power, both which however he would have reco- 


yered if he had lived; for he perfectly underſtood the Queen's temper, and had a great 


aſcendency over it. In his private life he affefted a wonderful regularity, was very 
circumſpect in his ſpeeches, and wrote as well as any man of his time (q). It was a 
ſaying of his, that a great man ought to know every thing, and be able to do every 
thing by himſelf, or by his inſtruments ; which he made good in his prattice, But with 
reſpeEt to men of ordinary rank, whom he employed and admitted to great familiarities, 
their favour was ſeldom of any long date ; but he found ways and means to diſpoſe of 


them, either in diſtant employ ments, or otherwiſe, fo that when he thought proper to 


— 


diſpenſe with their ſervices, they might be able to do him no hurt (7). . He carried his 


pretences to piety very high, though to gratify his paſſions, he fell into vices that 
could not be concealed ; and though no man taſked more of moderation” and juſtice, 


yet he was guilty of ſome acts of oppreſſion that were both violent and mean [AA]. It 


in another place (83). For all this, his Lordſhip was 
not always a conrtier : he could ſometimes act the pa- 
triot too, and that with equal life and ſpirit, as when 
he declared in Parliament, that a huſband ſhould be 
impoſed upon the Queen, or that ſhe ſhould be obliged 
to nominate a ſucceſſor tor the ſecurity of the State (84). 
But it has been doubted whether he was in earneſt in 
that bold declaration, or whether be made it with a 
view to diſcover what other great peers were of this 
ſentiment, and then to lead them, under colour of 
zeal for their countty, into practices which might 
render them obnoxious to the reſentment of the 
crown (85). 2 

[AA] That were both violent and mean.) We are 
intormed by Camden (86), that when the Lord Paget 
retired beyond the ſeas, he complained that he was 
forced to take this ſtep for his own preſervation, be- 
cauſe, through the arts of Leiceſter and Waliingham, 
he found the Queen's favour entirely eſtranged from 
him, which might poſſibly paſs for a calumny, if ſoon 
after, upon his being attainted in Parliament, the 
Earl of Leiceſter had not procured a grant to hiwfclf 
of Paget, af erwards ſtyled Eflex-Houte, We are told 
by Sir Robert Atkyns{8*), that this Earl cauſed ſome 
of his agents to apply themſelves to the Lord Berke- 
ley, for « fight of his family evidences, that the Earl 
might be the better able to ſhew his allegiance to that 
noble houſe, ſome of which they took away, and then 


a title being ſet up by the Earl of Leiceſter, to part of 


Lord Beikeley's lands, he loſt them for want of thoſe 
evidences to ſupport his right. 
in another part of this work, the caſe of Mr. Arden, 
ot Park-Hafl ia Warwickſhire (88), who was brought 
to an untimely end, for deſpifing that low method of 
making court to this great man, to which ſome of his 
neighbuurs condeſcended, which was, by wearing his 
livery, Sir William Dugdale acquaints us with the 
injury done to one Mr, Robinſon of Warwickſhize, 
who by ſome ſtrange methods loſt his eſtate, which 


was afterwards found in this great Earl's poſſeſſion - 


(89). But, in another place we are informed, that 
this Robinſon was the ſon of a gentleman killed in the 
Queen's ſervice at Newhaven, under the Earl of War- 
wick, that he was bred up in Leiceſter's ſervice, in 
which he ſpent a great deal of money, and thereby 
entangled his eſtate; that upon this, ſuits grew be- 
tu cen him and the uſurers, who, at the bottom, were 
but this Lord's inſtruments, and in an attempt of 
theirs to get poſſeſſion, a man was killed by Robin- 
ſon, or ſome of his party in their own detence, for 
which he was impriſoned, tried, and convicted, but 
loſt only his efate (90) ; which, with other lands, was 
afterwards conveyed to the Queen in exchange, and 
ſo all farther diſputes prevented, But the Earl's 


power and influence, great as they were, met now 
and then with a check, and particularly in the caſe of 


Vol. V. 


We have mentioned 


15 


Sir John Packington, to whom, having written to 
know the titles of the Biſhop and Dean of Worceſter 


to certain lands, the honeſt Knight fairly ſeut him 
word, that if he meant to make any uſe of him to the 
prejudice of the Church, he had miſtaken his man (31). 
We have carried theſe memoirs to an unuſual length, 
for which the nature of them mult be our excuſe, ſince 
the article is certainly of great importance, and would 
have afforded matter for many more ſheers, if we had 
not Rudied brevity, as far as was conſiſtent with per- 
ſpicuity, C. 


** [The Thomas, Earl of Suſſex, who is men- 
tioned in an early part of the article as having ſhewn 
himſelf averſe to Leiceſter's counſels, and as having 
ſtrongly promoted the overture of a marriage between 
Queen Elizabeth and the Arch-duke, Charles of Auſ- 
tria, has not, till lately, been ſo well known as he de- 
ſerves. But we have now the ſati: faction of being able 


to give an account of him from Mr, Lodge's valuable 


Illuſtrations of Britiſh Hiſtory. This nobleman was 
the eldeſt ſon of Henry Ratcliffe, the ſecond Earl of 
Suſſex, by Elizabeth, one of the daugiters of Tho- 
mas Howard, ſecond Duke of Norfolk. His firſt 
« public ſervice was in an honourable embaſly to the 
© Emperor Charles the Fifth, to treat of the projected 
«© marriage of Queen Mary to Philip, which he after- 
„ wards ratified with the latter in Spain. Upon his 

return he was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and Chief Juſtice of the Foreſts, north of Trent. 
The Order of the Garter, and the office of Captain 
of the Penſioners, were likewiſe conferred on him 
in that reign, a little before the concluſion of which 
he ſucceeded to his father's honours. Elizabeth 
continued him for a while in the poſt of Lord De- 
puty, and recalled him to aſſume that of the Preſi- 
„% dent of the North, a fituation rendered infinately 

difficult by the delicacy of her affairs with Scotland, 
and the rebellious ſpirit of the border counties. 
The latter, however, was ſubdued by his pradence 
and bravery in 1569; and the aſſiduity and acute- 
neſs with which he ſtudied the former, will appear 
from his own pen, The unfortunate affair of the 
Duke of Norfolk, to whom he was moſt firmly at- 
tached, fell out in the courſe of that year, and 
would have ended happily and honourably if the 
Duke had followed his advice, That nobleman's 
laſt requeſt was, that his beſt george, chain, and 
garter, might be given to my Lord of Suſſex, He 
was the prime negotiator in thoſe two famous trea- 
ties of marriage with the Arch-duke Charles, and 
the Duke of Alengon, Elizabeth's real intentions in 


cc 


4 


** 
* 


rical diſquiſition. In 1572, he retired from the 
ſeverer labours of the public ſervice, in which he 
© had waſted his health, to the honourable office of 


o e | Lord 


+» Aftions of Sir 


which have been ſo frequently the ſubject of hiſto» - 
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is wonderful, that, with theſe great inequalities in his behaviour, he ſhould be able to 
maintain himſelf, and under ſuch a reign, in the poſſeſſion of abſolute power, for ſuch a 


* Lord Chamberlain, and the duties of a Cabinet 
© Miniſter ; and died, at his houſe in Bermondſey, 
* June 9, 1683, leaving little to his heirs but the 

right —_— of a character truly noble. The 
« Farl of Suſſex was twice martied : firſt, to Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of Thomas Wriothefley, Earl of 
« Southampton, by whom he had two ſons, Henry 
« and Thomas, who died young : ſecondly, to.Fran- 
« ces, daughter of Sir William Sydney, afterwards 
* the celebrated foundreſs of Sydney-Suſſex College 
« in Cambridge; by whom, having no children, 
« he was ſucceeded by Henry, his next bro- 
« ther (92).” 

The character, which Mr. Lodge has drawn of the 
Earl of Suſſex, is as follows: „This great man's con- 
duct united all the ſplendid qualities of thoſe emi- 
“ neat perſons who jointly rendered Elizabeth's court 
© an object of admiration to Eu and was per- 
6 fectly free from their faults, Wit. and e 
«© Burghley, without his blind attachment to the 
% Monarch; vigilant as Walfingham, but diſdaining 
* his low cunning; magnificent as Leiceſter, but in- 
% capable of hypocriſy ; and brave as Raleigh, with 
« the piety of a primitive Chriſtian ; he ſeemed above 
« the common objects of human ambition, and wanted, 
«« if the expreſſion may be allowed, thoſe dark ſhades 
« of character which make men the heroes of hiftory. 

Hence it is, probably, that our writers have be- 
ſtowed fo little attention on this admirable perſon, 
« who is but ſlightly mentioned in moft hiſtorical 
« collections, unleſs with regard to his diſputes with 
« Leiceſter, whom he hated almoſt to a fault.” Mr. 
Lodge juſtly eſteems himſelf peculiarly fortunate in 
having been the inſtrument of diſcloſing the Earl of 
Suſlex's letters to the public. They form a very valu- 
able part of the Hiſtorical Illuſtrations,” and, a 
ſmall number excepted, are the only ones to be met 
with in print, Mr. Lodge truſts that they will acquit 
him of extravagance in the view he has given of the 
Earl's character (93). 

In this opinion we entirely concur. The Earl of 
Suſſex's letters diſplay both his integrity and ability in 
a very ſtriking light, and they are written in a clear 
and manly ſtyle. Four of thoſe letters are particularly 
curious; being two to the Queen, on the treaty of 
marriage with the Arch-duke of Auſtria; one to Sir 
William Cecil, on the ſtate of parties in Scotland; 
and one to her Majeſty concerning the Duke of Alen- 

on. The letter on the affairs of Scotland is conſidered 

y Mr. Lodge as an ineſtimable curioſity(q4). Farther 
light will be thrown on the Earl of Suſſex's character, 

N tranſeribing the manly language in which he com- 
E that his ſervices were neglected, and declares 

is purpoſe of retiring to private life. It is in a let- 
ter to Sir William Cecil. TI was firſte a Lieuten'te ; 
« J was after little better than a Marſhal ; I had then 
« nothing left to me but to direct hanging matters, 
« (in the meane tyme all was diſpoſed that was wein 
« my comiſſion,) and nowe I ame offered to be 
« made a Shreif's Bayly to deliver over poſſeſſions. 
„Blame me not, good Mr, Secretaric, though my 
«« pen utter ſomewhat of that ſwell in my ſtomake, 
„ tor I ſee I ame kepte but for a brome, and when I 


* have done my office to be throwen out of the dore. 


(95) Ibid. p. 35: 
The letter was 
written in 1509. 


« I ame the firſt nobel man hathe been thus uſed. 
«+ Trewe ſervice deſerveth honor and credite, and not 
«« reproche and open defaming; but, ſeeing the one 
« js ever delivered to me in the ſtede of the other, I 
« muſt leave to ſerve, or loſe my honor; wi, being 
« continewed fo long in my howſe, I wolde be lothe 
«© ſhoolde take blemiſhe W ]J]m me. Theſe matters I 
© knowe procede not from lacke of and honor 
4% able meaning in the Q mate towards me, nor from 
« Hlacke of dewte' and trewthe in me towards her, 
© which grevethe me the more; and, therefore, ſeing 
« I ſhall - ſtill a camelyon, and yelde no other ſhewe 
4 then as it ſhall pleaſe others to give the couller, I 
« will content my ſelf to live a private lyfe. Cod 
« ſend her Mate others that meant as well as I have 
« done; and ſo Ptomitt you to th? Almightie (9 $)."? 
From the next letter it appears that the Qyeen had 
6 , 


number 


too much wiſdom to part with fo faithful a counſellor 
and ſervant. The Earl of Spſſex had a high regard 
and eſteem for Lord Burghley. In one of his letters, 
dated June 28, 1 580, he expreſſes himſelf, to that 
great itateſman, in the following terms: The trewe 
« fere of God W. yo aftyons have alwayes ſhewed 
© to be in yo! harte, the grete and deepe care V you 
% have always had for the honor and talfty of the Q., 
„% Mat" moſte worthy p'ſon ; the co'tinnall troubell 
% wh you have of long tyme taken for the benefytyng 
© of the com'on-welthe ; and the upryght courſe u 
« ye have alwaye's taken, reſpectyng the mattr and 
« not the p'ſon, in all cauſes ; (we be the neceſſa 

« truſts of him that ferethe God trewly, s'rveth his 
© Soverayne faythfully, and lovethe his countrey 
4% derely) have tyed me to yo* L. in that knotte web 
© no worldly fraylty can break; and, therfor, I wyll 
« never forbere to runne any fortune that may s'rve 


you, and further you” godly actyons. And ſo, my 


© good L. forberyng to entrobell you wih words, I 
„end; and wyſh unto you as to my ſelf, and better, 
« yf I may (96).“ 

Our predeceſſor, in note D, has laid too much 
ſtreſs upon Aubrey's Narrative, which he conſiders as 
carrying in it ſtrong pretences to abſolute certainty. 
But the fa is, that Aubrey's ſtory is manifeſtly copied 
from Leiceſter's Commonwealth.” This will ap- 

ar by the many correſpondent paſſages. Aubrey 
— managed the matter fo clumſily, as tu retain words 
which betray the plagiariſm; ſuch as fetch the ſame 
at Oxford.” Nothing in the narrative ſeems to be 
Aubrey's own, excepting the ſentence that begins, 
„yet the inhabitants will tell you, &c.; which has 
much the air of a circumſtantiated idle tale. Stories 
of a ſimilar nature, with regard to other events, may 
be met with in every county in Britain (97). 

In whatever manner the death of Lord Robert Dud- 
ley's Lady took place, it is certain, that, on his be- 
coming a widower, his ambition raiſed him to the 
hopes of marrying the Queen; and that there was a 

neral opinion, both at home and abroad, of her 
Majeſty's inclination to the match, Indeed, it was 
not diſclaimed by Elizabeth herſelf. The truth of 
theſe facts is rendered apparent from a very curious 
letter,- written, on the 3oth of November, 1560, by 
Mr. Jones to Sir Nicholas Throkmorton, Ambaſſador 
in Frrnce, and publiſhed by Lord Hardwicke, in his 
State Papers (98). | 

Concerning the Duke of Norfolk's ſuit to the Queen 
of Scots, there is a letter, in cypher, for the moſt 
part, from Throgmorton to the Secretary Maitland, 
dated July the 2oth, 1569, which originally belonged 
to Archbiſhop Spoteſwood, and was lately in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Sir Alexander Dick, Baronet, A copy of 
this letter, which is not a little curious, has been 
tranſmitted to us, in a ſeries of obſervations on Lei- 
ceſter's article, by the correſpondent whom we have 
ſo often had occaſion to mention with gratitude and 
eſteem. But, upon reflection, we think that the 
communication will more proprerly appear when we 
come to the Duke of Nortolk's life. 

We do not entirely agree with our ingenious pre · 
deceſſor in his affertion, that the Earl of Leiceſter's 
entertainment of the i. pram for ten days, was con- 
ducted with the greateſt elegance as well as maguiti- 
cence. Magnificence there was in it in a high degree; 
but of elegance, it was aſſuredly defective in various 
reſpects. The ſavage man with his ſatyrs, the bear- 
baitings, the Italian tumblers, the country bride-ale, 
the morrice-daucing, and the Coventry men's Hock's 
Tueſday's play, can ſcarcely be called elegant diver- 
fions, In the whole, there was ingenuity and ſplen - 
dour, mixed with a remainder of barbarous manners. 
The mythological and allegorieal taſte of the tines, 
in the eniertainmen:s given to Elizabeth, is well diſ- 

layed by Mr. Warton, in his hiſtory of Engliſh 

oetry. © Every thing was tinctured with ancient 
« hiſtory and mythology,—When the Queen paraded 
« through a country town, almoſt every pageant was 4 
% panibevn, When ſhe paid a vilit at the houſe of 
any of her nobility, at entering the hall ſhe wes 
% ſaluted 
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number of years as he did, and that too in ſpite both of open and ſecret oppoſition j 


which fully juſtifies an obſervation that has been made upon his conduct, viz. © 


« ſaluted by the penates, and conducted to her Privy- 
«© Chamber by Mercury. Even the paſtry-cooks were 
„ expert mytbologiſts. At dinner, ſelect transforma- 
„ tions of Ovid's Metamorphoſes were exbibited in 
© confectionary: and the ſplendid iceing of an im- 
© menſe hiſtoric plumb-cake, was emboſſed with a 
«« delicious baſſo-relievo of the deſtruction of Troy. 
In the afternoon, when ſhe condeſcended to walk 
in the garden, the lake was covered with tritons 
and nereids : the pages of the family were con- 
verted into wood-nymphs, who peeped from every 
bower : and the footmen gamboled over the lawns 
in the figure of ſatyrs,—The next morning, after 
ſleeping in.a room — with tapeſtry of the voyage 
of Eneas, when her Majeſty hunted in the park, 
ſhe was met by Diana, who, pronouncing our royal 
prude to be the brighteſt paragon of unſpotted chaſ- 
tity, invited her to groves, free from the intruſions 
of Acteon.— When ſhe rode through the ſtreets of 
the city of Norwich, Cupid, at the command of 
the Mayor and Aldermen, advancing from a groupe 
of gods who had left Olympus to grace the proceſ- 
ſion, gave her a golden arrow, the moſt effective 
weapon of his well-furniſhed quiver, which, under 
the influence of ſuch irreſiſtible charms, was ſure 
to wound the moſt obdurate heart. A gift,” 
. fays honeſt Hollinſhed, ** which her Majeſty, now 
verging to her fiftieth year, received vety tliank- 
fullie.“ In one of the fulſome interludes at Court, 
where ſhe was preſent, the ſinging-boys of her 
chapel pieſented the ſtory of the three rival god- 
defies on Mount Ida, to which her Majeſty was 
ingeniouſly added as a fourth: and Paris was ar- 
raigned in form for adjudging the golden apple to 
„Venus, which was due to the Queen alone (99).” 

Wicked as Leiceſter was, the infinuations againſt 
him in note H, appear to be groundleſs. In our ad- 
ditions to the article of Walter, Earl of Eſſex, we have 
ſhewn that the death of that nobleman is fully ac- 
counted for without having recourſe to the ſuſpicion 
of poiſon. We have ſhewn, likewiſe, that the mar- 
riage of Leiceſter with the Counteſs of Eſſex did not 
t ke plate in the haſty and indecent manner which is 
often repreſented, In fact, they were not married 
until two years (one day excepted) after Eſſex's de- 
ceaſe, In the concluding remark of note I, as well as 
in other parts of the article, Dr: Campbell ſeems to 
have departed from his uſual biographical character, 
and to have been as ready to believe things to the 
prejudice of the Earl of Leiceſter, as he was in the 

receding lives, to palliate the conduct of the Dud- 
ys. 

The ſuppoſed title of the Earl of Huntingdon to 
the crown, whoſe deſcent, from the Duke of Clarence, 
is deſcribed in hote K, was much talked of in Eliza- 
beth's reign. It appears, ſo early as 1563, that he was 
rendered uneaſy on this account, and received matks 
of diſpleaſure from the Queen, whoſe exireme jea- 
1ouſy, about her ſucceſſion, is well known, In Lord 
Hardwicke's State Papers, there is a curious letter re- 
lative to this ſubject, wtitten by the Earl of Hunting- 
don to the Earl of Leiceſter. As it throws ſoine 
light on Elizabeth's diſpoſition, we ſhall tranſcribe it. 


« My Honourable good Lord; 


«© I am. ſorry that my preſent diſeaſe is ſuch as 
© there are left me but theſe two remedies, either to 
** ſwallow up thoſe bitter pills, lately received, or to 
% make you a partner of my griefs, thereby ſome- 
thing to eaſe a wounded heart. At my wife's laſt 
«© being at Caurt, to do her duty as became her, it 
« pleaſed her Majeſty to give her a privy nippe, eſ- 
e pecially concerning myſelf, whereby 1 perceive ſhe 
has ſome jealous conceit of me, and, as I can ima- 
«© gine, of late digeſted, How far 1 have been al- 
*« ways from conceiting any greatneſs of myſelf, nay, 
% how ready I have ; ways to ſhun applauſes, 
** both by my continual low fail, and my carriage, 1 
do aſſure myſelf, is beſt known to your Lordſhip, 
and the reſt of my neareſt friends; if not, mine 


8 8 28 8 


That 
& his 


% On cohſc ience ſhall beſt clear me from any ſuch 


„ folly. Alas, what could ] hope to effect, in the 


teſt hopes I might imagine to have in the b- 
— the leafl likelihood Sf that height ? Will a 
whole Commonwealth deprive themſelves of fo 
many bleſſings preſently enjoyed, tor a future hope, 
© uncertain, in favour of otie inferior to many others, 
© both in degree, and any princely quality? Will 
they forſake a Prince, both for excellent qualities, 
and rare virtues of nature, and of great hopes »f an 
ineſtimable bleſſing by her princely iſſue; in reaſon 
of her youth, for a poor CubjeRR in years, and with- 
out any great hope of iſſue? No, no; I cannot be 
perſuaded they would, if I ſhould be fo fooliſhly 
wicked to defire it, or that any mind were ſo am- 
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% bitiouſly inclined. I hope her Majeſty will be per- 


© ſuaded of better things in me, and caſt this conceit 
„ behind her: and that a fooliſh book, fooliſhly writ- 
„% ten (100), ſhall not be able to poſſeſs her princely 
4“ inclination, with ſo bad a conceit of her faithful 
© ſervant, who defires not to live, but to fee her 
* happy. What grief it hath congealed within my 
* r heart (but ever true) let your lordſhip judge; 
* whoſe prince's favour was always more dear unto 
«© me, than all other worldly faculties whatſoever. 
This I am bold to make known to your Lordſhip 
* humbly defiring the ſame, when you ſee your op- 
% portunity, to frame a new heart in her Majeſty's 
6 pay breaſt, whoſe power, 1 know, is not little 
% in effecting of far greater matters than this; for 
„ never ſhall there be a truer heart in any ſubject, 
* than I will carry to her Majeſty, ſo long as I 
« breathe. And fo I reſt 
„ Your poor ſervant and brother, 
April, 1563. H. HunTinGpon (101),” 


From a ſimilar jealouſy, Qgeen Elizabeth, in 1561, 
had impriſoned the Lady Catherine Grey, the daugh- 
ter of the Ducheſs of Suffolk, and, as ſuch, nearly re- 
lated to Henry the Eighth (102). 

With regard to Anthony Wood's aſſertion, in nate 
L. that the author of © Leiceſter's Commonwealth” 
had moſt of his materials for the compoſition of it 
from Sir William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, we cannot 
— conſidering it as totally — He was too 
wiſe and circomſpeRt a man to engage in ſuch a haz · 
ardoùs buſineſs, Indeed, it is utterly incredible that 
he ſhould connect himſelf, in the leaſt degree, with 
Parſons the jeſuit, or any writer of that kind; or 
that he ſhould furniſh materials for a libel, which he 
muſt know would be moſt odious to his Sovereign; 
that Sovereign to whom he was fo firmly and loyally 
attached, | 

The Earl of Leiceſter's conduct in the Low Coun- 
tries is ſufficiently detailed in the text, and in our ge- 
neral hiſtories. If any of our readers wiſh to ſee a 
recent and well-written account of it, they may have 
recourſe to Watſon's Hiſtory of Philip the Second, 
King of Spain. It may be obſervedyby the way, that 
Leiceſter appears to have had more than one project 
with relation to the States of Holland. The Maſter 
of Gray, in a letter to Mr. Archibald Douglas, dated 
November the roth, 1586, writes thus: My Lord 
« Leiceſter has ſent, at divers times, an offer of the 
<«« propriety of the Low Countries to the King's Ma- 
jeſty (of Scotland) ;” and, now of late, and craves an 
* anſwer (103).” Sir Robert Naunton obſerves, con- 
cerning Leicelter's exploits in Holland, that his device 
might have been without prejudice to the great Czar, 
Veni, Vidi, Redivi (104). Indeed, his character as 
a warrior does not appear to have been of the firſt or- 
_ In this reſpect he was yreatly inferior to his 

ther. 

It is juſtly remarked, that the latter, in note R, is a 
maſter · piece in its kind. Several of the ſtateſmen of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, excelled in the propriety, 
freedom, and ſtrength of their ſtyle. We have before 
had occafion to obſerve, that this was the caſe with 
regard to Walter and Robert Devereux, Earls of Eſſex; 
and Leiceſter may be added to the number. Indeed 
public men may ſometimes be more likely ro excel ia 
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* his depth was not fathomable in thoſe days, or his policy to be reached in theſe (959 
In a word, the family of Dudley, in three deſcents, furniſhed men of ſuch capacities, 
The grandfather, the father, and the ſon, were 


as our hiſtories ſcarcely record the like, 


all great men ; but the laſt the greateſt and moſt fortunate of the three, if any man can 
be ſo reputed, whom flattery itſelf would be aſhamed to ſtyle good. This Earl had by 


his laſt Counteſs, Lettice, 


avghter of Sir Francis Knolles, Knight of the Garter, and 


widow of Walter Devereux, Earl of Effex, an only fon Robert, Baron of Denbigh; 


a vigorous and elegant manner of compoſition than 
mere icholars. The latter, being confined to their 
cloſets, are in danger of contracting a formality and 
ſtiffneis of Ryle : and this was particularly the flate of 
things, when the learned by profeſſion did not fo 
2 mix with the world as is cuſtomary at pre- 

at. But thoſe who are engaged in the grand ſcenes 
of buſineſs, who have their talents called into exerciſe 
by frequent and firiking emergencies, and who follow 
the dictates of their immediate feelings, provided they 
have had a tolezable education, acquire an eaſe, and a 
variety of expreſſion, which the others cannot readily 
attain (105), 

Without the leaſt intention of vindicating or pal- 
liating the character of the Earl of Leiceſter, we can- 
not but heſitate in admitting the full truth of ſome of 
the circumſtances related in note 1]. Charges of ſo 
atrocious a nature ought to be founded on ſtronger 
evidences than hearſays and ſurmizes. At the ſame 
time, it muſt be acknowledged, that there was ſome- 
thing very ſuſpicious and hateful in the Earl's general 
conduct, when it was ſo readily credited, by the age 
in which he lived, that he did not ſeruple to have re- 
courle to poiſon on various occaſions. 

When we conſider the univerſal teſtimony of hiſ- 
torians to the bacneſs of Leiceſter's character, it is 
impoſſible to peruſe the religious expreſſions, and 
ſolemn profeſſions, of his laſt will, without ſome de- 
yree of aſtoniſhment, Either be was more ſincere in 
certain reſpects than is commonly imagined, or elſe 
he was one of the moſt abominable hypocrites that 
ever exiſted, If the language he ufed was ſolely the 
language of art, it is juſtly obſerved in the text, that 
it is ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from that of nature. 
The probable ſolupien of the difficulty is, that he 
united piety (falſe in 4's nature, but real in its feel- 
ings,) with practical wickedneſs: nor have the ex- 
amples of ſuch an union been very frequent in the 
hiſtory of mankind, | 

Since the firſt edition of the Biographia, many of 
the Earl of Leiceſter's letters, which had hitherto ex- 
iſted only in manuſciipt, have appeared in different 
publications. There are five in Murdin's State Papers, 
one of which, dated June the zotb, 1572, was written 
to Lord Lincoln, then Ambaſſador in France, dire&- 
ing him to make diligent enquiry into the diſpoſition 
of the Duke of Alengon, but eſpecially to ſend an ac- 
count of his perſon. The other four were addreſſed in 
the ſame year, to Lord Burleigh, and principally re- 
late to Sir Henry Fiercy and the State of Scot- 
land (106). 

In the Earl of Hardwicke's State Papers, one de- 

artment (No. XVIII) conſiſts of letters to and from 
Lord Leiceſter, in the Low Countries, This corre- 
ſpandence throws peculiar light on the extreme offence 
which Queen Elizabeth took at Leiceſter's accepting, 
without her conſent, the office of Governor and Cap- 


tain General of thole countiies ; and 9 the 


great pains that were taken by the chief ſtateſmen of 
the time, to reconcile her Majeſty to the conduct of 
ber favourite. It is remarkable, that Lord Burleigh, 
who is uſually repreſented as the poliucal rival of Lei- 
ceſler, exerted himſelf with particular zeal on this oc- 
caſton. His own words will beſt explain his behavi- 
our. © I, in the preſence of Mr. Secretary, uſed 
% {ome boldneſs with her Majeſty, and proteſted to 
4 her as a counſellor, I could not forbear to let her 
„% know, that this courſe that ſhe held againſt your 
« Lordſhip, was like to endanger her, in honour, 
4 ſurety, aud profit; and that, if ſhe continued the 
« ſame, I prayed her Majeſty that I might be dif- 
“ charged of the place I held, and both afore God and 
4% men, be free from the ſhame and peril that I ſaw 
„% could not be avoided, I uſed, boldly, ſuch bold 


- ome 


© language ih this matter, as I found her doubtful 
* whether to charge me with preſumption, which 
„partly ſhe did, or with ſome aſtoniſhment of my 
«© round ſpeech, which, truly, was no other than my 
© conſcience did move me, even in amaritudine 
% anime,” Lord Hardwicke remarks; that this re- 
ſolute friendly behaviour of the old Treaſurer to- 
wards his rival, Leiceſter, during the Queen's diſ- 
pleaſure, does him great honour, and that it is ſtrange 
that Camden paſſes it over in filence. © But, indeed,” 
adds his Lordſhip, “ that hiſtorian's omiſſions are un- 
* pardonable, conſidering the lights he had,” Con- 
cerniog Leiceſter, Lord Hardwicke obſerves, that his 
character is ſtrongly maitked in his letters upon the 
ſubje& before us. They ſhew him to have been paſ- 
ſionate and vindictive, but, at the ſame time, to have 
poſſeſſed more conhderable talents for buſineſs than 
are allowed him by Camden and other hiſtorians, One 
of his letters to Daviſon is extremely petulant, and 
ſtrongly diſplays the haughty temper oi the man. Nor 
did Daviſon deſerve this treatment; for be evidently 
appears to have acted with great zeal in explaining 
and vindicating to the Queen, Leiceſter's motives for 


accepting the dignity of Governor General of the Low 


Countries. Among others of his letters, in Lord 
Hardwicke's colle&ion, are three which relate to a 
private treaty with Spain (107) 

Mr. Lodge has recenily publiſhed; in his © IIluſ- 
© trations of Britiſh Hiſtory,” an additional number 
of the EarT of Leiceſter's original letters, As to enter 
into a particular detail of them would extend our arti- 
ticle to an undue length, it may be ſufficient to refer 
to them in general, and to obſerve, that they contri- 
bute to a farther elucidation of the Earl's diſpoſition 
and abilities. 

Mr, Lodge's character of the Earl of Leiceſter is as 
follows: He was diſtinguiſhed: by the elegance of 
bis manners, and the profuſeneſs of his expences z 
„% and affected a great degree of piety, and a ſtrict 
„% purity of conduct. To theſe plaufible appear- 
* ances, though unpoſſeſſed of either wiſdom or vir- 
„tue, he owed the maintenance of his power to the 
* laſt, againſt a ſtrong party at Court, and even 
** againſt the Queen herſelf, who would gladly have 
% pulled him down when thoſe motives, which, doubt - 
* leis, produced her firſt favours to him, had loſt 
„their force, The moſt material circumſtances of 
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„ his political hiſtory, never appeared to public views 


for he was the darkeſt character of his time, and 
« delighted in deriving the ſucceſs of his ſchemes 
& from the operation of remote cauſes, and the agency 
* of obſcure inſtruments. It is highly probable that 
© the Queen of Scots, and the Duke of Norfolk, 
« were ſacrificed io this crooked ſort of policy; a con- 
„ jecture which tends to wipe out ſomewhat, though, 
4% alas! but little of the bloody ſtain, which thoſe 
„ enormities have left on Elizabeth's memory (108).“ 
Notwithſtanding the elaborate and valuable article 
of our ingenions predeceſſor, and the farther informa- 
tion that may be derived concerning Leiceſter from 
ſubſequent writers, there ſtill hangs a cloud on ſome 
parts of his conduct, which is probably now for ever 
incapable of being removed. This is particularly the 
caſe with regard to the murders aſcribed to him, which 
rather reſt upon the grounds of ſtrong and reaſonable 
ſuſpicion, than the baſis of direct and poſitive evi- 
dence, Perhaps, likewiſe, too indiſcriminate a credit 
has been given to the tract, entituled, Leiceſter's 
Commonwealth.“ On the whole, however, he 
muſt ſtand upon record as having been a very wicked 
man; and it is a 
to be able to ſay, that, upon enquiry, his abilities ap- 
pear to have been of a higher nature than has com- 
monly been apprehended.] K. 


Who 


poor compenſation for this character, 
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who died in his childhood, July 15, 1584, for whom an altar- monument was erected by 
that of his father at Warwick, with his effigies thereon, and a very pompous inferip- 
tion to his memory (7). As for Lertice, Counteſs of Leicefter, ſhe ſurvived nearly forty- 
ſix years after the deceaſe of the Earl, by whom an ample proviſi'n was made for her, 
with the higheſt teſtimony of affection, in his will, of which ſhe was appointed ex- 
ecutrix; and that ſhe. loſt no time in proving it appears by the date, September 6, 
1588, when her Lord had not been two days dead (). Her Ladyſhip was, IiKewife, 
very expeditious in a third marriage with Sir Chriſtopher Blount, a gentleman who bad 
great dependance upon her ſon, the Earl of Eſſex, and whoſe tender friendſhip for 
him afterwards coſt him his life (220. It. does not appear, that, during the remaining 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the Counteſe-Dowager of Eſſex had any great jatereſt, 
though her ſon ſacceeded her huſband in the Queen's favour: On the contrary, we are 
told, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the Farl of Effex prevailed upon the Queen 
to admit the Counteſs his mother to her rojal preſence, and this too after repeated diſap- 
pointments; neither could he afterwards prevail in the ſame ſuit, though he urged it 
with much warmth (x), We need not wonder, therefore, that her folicttations could 
avail him little in his laſt misfortunes, though it is very certain that ſhe did for him all 
that was in her power. But in the reign of King James ſhe had great credit at Court, at 
leaſt for ſome time, as will be ſeen elſewhere. The laſt years of her life were ſpent in 
retirement in the country, where ſhe lived hoſpitably and eharitably till her deceaſe, 
which happened December the 25th, 1634 (0). She was buried with great funeral 
pomp, in the ſame tomb with her ſecond huſband, in the church at Warwick; ard on 
the right hand of his monument there is a large copy of verſes, in two columns, on a 
tablet, to her honour, ſubſcribed Gervaſe Clifton (2). | 


DUDLEY (Sir Rosrrr), as he was here called, and, as he was ſtyled abroad, 
Earl of Warwick, and Duke of Northumberland. He was fon of Robert Earl of 
Leiceſter, by the Lady Douglas Sheffield, and was born at Sheen in Surrey in 1573, 
where, for reaſons that we have ſeen in the former article, he was very carefully con- 
cealed, as well to prevent the Queen's knowledge of the Earl's engagements with his 
mother, as to hide it from the Counteſs of Eſſex, to whom he was then contracted, if 
not married (a). At the time of his birth, however, and ſome time after, he was con- 
ſidered as the Earl of Leiceſter's lawful ſon, by Ambroſe Earl of Warwick, and others 
of his neareſt relations; particularly by Sir Thomas Butler and his fon, who, as the 
Earl affirms in his will, intended to leave his ſon Robert their eſtate. When he was 
about five years of age, his father, the Earl of Leiceſter, married Lettice, Counteſs- 
Dowager of Eſſex, openly, and thereupon his fon Robert was no longer treated as his 
lawful child, but as his natural iſſue by the Lady Douglas Sheffield. Out of her hands 
the Earl was very deſirous of getting bim, in order to put him under the care of Sir 
Edward Horſey, Knight, Governor of the Iſle of Wight (5), which ſome have imagined 
was With a ſiniſter view, not againſt the boy, for whom Leiceſter had ever the greateſt 
tenderneſs, but with a thought of bringing him upon the ſtage at ſome proper time, as 
his natural ſon by another Lady. At that time, however, he failed of his purpole ; 
but not long after it ſeems he prevailed, and got the child into his hands. He fent him 
then to ſchool at Offington in Suſſex in 1583, where he was under the care of one 


| Owen Jones, to whom, upon a certain occaſion, the Earl expreſſed himſelf to this pur— 


Poſe (c): Owen, thou knoweſt that Robin, my boy, is my lawful fon ; and as I do, 
and have charged thee, to keep it ſecret, ſo I charge thee not to forget it; and tliere- 
fore ſee thou be careful of him.” There he received the firſt rudiments of literature, 
and gave very extraordinary proofs of the wonderful pregnancy of his parts, which were 
not only equal, but even ſuperior, to thoſe of any of his family. After remaining 
four years in this private ſchool, he was removed, in 1587, to the Univerſity of Oxford, 
and there entered of Chriſt-Church, by the ftyle of Comilis filius, i. e. an Earl's fon, 
and placed under the care of Mr. Thomas Chaloner, afterwards Sir 'Thomas Chaloner, 
and tutor to Prince Henry (d). In about a year after he came to the Univerſity, 
and when he was about the age of fifteen, his father died, leaving him, after the de- 
ceale of his uncle Ambroſe, Earl of Warwick, his noble caſtle of Kenelworth, the lord- 
ſhips of Denbigh and Chitk, and the bulk of his eſtate, which, before he was of age, 
he in a great meaſure enjoyed, notwithſtanding the enmity borne him by the Counteſs- 
Dowager of Leiceſter. He was at this time looked upon, and very deſervedly, as 
one of the fineſt gentlemen in England; in his perſon tall, well- ſhaped, having a freſh 
and fine complexion, but red-haired ; learned beyond his age, more eſpecially in the 
Mathematicks ; and very expert in his exerciſes, aud particularly in, riding the great 
horſe, in which he was allowed to excel any man of his time (e). With theſe accom- 
pliſhments, and a great fortune, it is no wonder that he was every where well receive“, 
and particularly at Court, more eſpecially as he was of a frank and open diſpoſition, 
very generous and friendly, and, though few were ſo well verſed in books, much ad- 
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dieted to an active life. His genius prompted him to great exploits; and, having a 
particular turn to Navigation and diſcoveries, he reſolved, ſoon after he was of age, 
| to make a voyage into the South Seas at his own expence, in hopes of acquiring as 
| : great fame thereby as the famous Thomas Cavendiſh of Trimley, Eſq; his dear and in- 
{ timate acquaintance, Whoſe fiſter he married. But, after a great deal of pains taken 
and much money ſpent, the government would not ſuffer him to proceed, looking upon 
it as a dangerous et n which they thought it not fit to hazard the lives of the 
(/) Soitappears Queen's ſubjects (7). Mr. Dudley was not to be cured of his deſire of going to ſea 
em even by this diſappointment, and therefore fitted out a ſmall ſquadron for the river 
Hakluyt. Oroonoque, and the coaſts adjacent, of which he took the command in perſon. He 
ſailed from Southampton - road, November 6, 1 594, and returned to St. Ives, in Cornwall, 
-about the end of May, 1595, having performed all, and indeed more, than could be ex. 

from him, conſidering his ſmall ſtrength, taking, ſinking, and otherwiſe de- 

ſtroying, nine ſail of Spaniſh ſhips, one of which was a man of war of fix hundred tons, 

which he fought board and board for two days, till he had no powder left, and ſhe af- 

)Hakluyt's terwards ſunk at ſea(g). He wrote a particular account of this voyage at the requeſt 
22 of the Reverend Mr. Hakluyt, which he afterwards publiſhed in his large and valuable 
ö Collection [AJ]. In the ſucceeding year be fitted out two ſhips and two pinnaces, for 

the South-Seas, under Captain Benjamin Wood, at his ſole expence ; and, attending 

the Earl of Eſſex and the Led High-Admiral of England in their glorious expedition 

againſt the Spaniards, he, for his gallant behaviour at the taking of Cadiz, received 

(4) Camden. the honour of knighthood from the firſt of thoſe noble Peers (H). In the latter end of 
_—_ the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Robert Dudley, being then a widower, married 
i) Dugdale's Alice, daughter to Sir Thomas Leigh (i), and ſettled upon her, in jointure, great part 
vol. I. p. 250, Of his eſtate; and, gaining by this marriage ſome powerful friends, he began to enter- 
train hopes of reviving the honours of his family. He conſidered with himſelf, that it 

was not yet too late to make proof of the legitimacy of his birth, by which he would 

become clearly entitled to the honour of Lord L'Iſle and Earl of Leiceſter, as heir to 

his father, as alſo to the earldom of Warwick, by virtue of the limitations in his un- 

cle's patent, as alſo to the Caſtle of Warwick, and ſeveral fair manors in that county 

and elſewhere, by force of the entail. Fall of theſe hopes, in the year 1605, he com- 

menced a ſuit in the Court of Audience of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; and the plague 

being then at London, obtained a Commiſſion, directed to Dr. Zachary Babington, 
Chancellor of the dioceſe of Lichfield, to examine witneſſes on that head, which was 

(4) From the accordingly done (4). But no ſooner had Lettice, Counteſs of Leiceſter, notice of theſe 
ne Stef. Shan. Proceedings, than ſhe procured an information to be filed, by Sir Edward Coke, the 
ber. King's Attorney-General, in the Star-Chamber, againſt Sir Robert Dudley, Sir Thomas 
Leigh, Dr. Babington, and others, for a conſpiracy ; and, upon the petition of Lord 

Sidney, an ordered iſſued out of that Court for bringing in all the depoſitions that had 
been taken by virtue of the Archbiſhop's commiſſion, ſealing them up and depoſiting them 
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(1) Dugdale's in the Council-cheſt (/). In order, however, to keep up ſome appearance of impar- 
— 1 11. tiality, Sir Robert Dudley was allowed to examine witneſſes, as to the proof of his le- 
Octob. 1603. 


[4] In his valuable Collection.] It was certainly a 
mark of true courage, as well as of public ſpirit, that, 
as ſoon as he became of age, and entered into the 
poſſeſſion of his fortune, Mr. Dudley, inſtead of in- 
dulging himſelf in the pleaſures of a Court, ſhould un- 
dertake ſo long and hazardous a voyage, as even the 
laſt of the two was, which he _— The ſhips 


tions of that learned Knight, and ſhews plainly, that he 
did not magnify any thing beyond the informations 
that he received. r. Dudley heard, as well as he, 
of ſilver and gold mines, particularly one of the latter 
at Wakkaru, and alſo 4 ſome ſpecimens of 
gold from another place. It ſeems he was ia expec- 
tation of Sir Walter's coming thither, and was in great 


that he fitted out, were the Bear, of two-bundred tons, hopes of their making very conſiderable diſcoverics — 
in which be commanded himſelf ; the Bear's Whelp, * which induced him to ſtay as long as it was thony 
Captain Monk, and two pinnaces, the one called ſafe for him to do, and then he returned io Europe, 


the Friſking, and the other the Earwig. Captain 
Monk returned, with his veſſel and two prizes, before 
the end of the year ; of which Mr. Dudley having no 
knowledge, he waited for him near the Azores ; but 
hearing no news, and finding many of his men fick, he 
thought it better to — in his undertaking, as 
ſoon as it was in N to do it conveniently. Ac- 
cordingly, having taken two prizes, he put Captain 
Benjamin Wood into the one, which he called the In- 
tent, and Captain Wentworth into the other; ſo that, 
having now three ſail under his command, he made 
the beſt of his way for the iſland of Trinidad, in the 
Weſt Indies. Upon his arrival there, he detached the 
ſhip called the Intent, and her conſort, to the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, and, with his own veſſel, laboured to 
make what diſcovery he could of the great empire of 
Guiana; the writings and example of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, baving been no ſmall motives to this enterprize. 


the account he gives us of the countries, the ri- courage, great integrity, and of uncommon abilities “ 12 
: . * _ . ol Mig 
vers, and the people, as alſo of the reports that pre- as a ſeaman, which recommended him to the favour 


vailed amongſt them of very rich countries that lay 


farther within land, agree perfectiy well with the rela- 


5 


as is related in the text, having barely as much provi- 
ſion left as would ſerve for his voyage (1). After 
gaining, by this expedition, experience ſufficient to 


ny him for a ſea commander, he went with the II. p. 5755576, 


(%) Hl; 


Voyages, vol. 


arl of Efſex, and the Lord High-Admiral Howard, 577. 


to Cadiz, in quality of Captain of the Nonpariel (2), 


( 2 ) Monſon's 


and, in that warm ſervice, ſhewed all the courage of an Naval Tra 
adventurous young man, and all the coolnels and con- P. 148. 


duct of an old officer, as was reported of him at his te- 
turn. It is probable, that the reader will be defirous 
of knowing what became of Captain Wood's enter- 
prize in the South-Seas, whither he was ſent with a 
good ſhip, and a pinnace, fitted out in 1595, at the 
expence of ſome thouſand pounds: but the misfortune 
is, that no information on that ſubje& can be had, no 


news being ever heard, either of the ſhips or men (3), (3) Remarks ® 


which was much regretted in thoſe days, becauſe Mr. dhe terer, 


Benjamin Wood, was looked upon as a man of ſteady *m1 made b 


and friendſhip of this great genius. 


gitimacv, 


could be expected, a ſudden order was made 


his msfortune, or at leaſt mitigate the ſharp 


proviſion was made. 


Dudley abroad, as well as to Lady Alice 


[B] As well as moſt of the great qualities of his 

family.) When Sir Robert Dudley had once ſettled 

his reſolution of quitting England, he reſolved to make 

the place of his retreat as agreeable to him as it was 

le, and therefore prevailed upon a young lady, 

at that time eſteemed one of the fineſt women in Eng- 

land, and of a family diſtinguiſhed for their beauty, 

to bear him comp?ny in the habi of his vage (4). This 
Lady was Mrs, Elizabeth Southwell, the daughter of 
Sir Robert Southwell, of Woodriſing, in the county of 
Norfolk (5), whom, as the reader will find in the text, 
he afrerwards eſpouſed, in virtue of a diſpenſation from 
the Pope ; whence a certain writer, who bore him no 
ood will, has taken occaſion to ſay, that he left Eng- 
nd, becauſe he could not be allowed to have two 
(e) Englimspa- wives (6) ; in which, there would have been more 
iſh Pilgrim, truth, if Sir Robert Dudley had married that Lady 
$0. 10 30. p. 64. here, as it is very certain he did not, How much ſo- 
ever ſhe might be blamed in following him as ſhe did, 
yet her condu® afterwards was without exception, and 
as ſhe lived in honour and eſteem, and had all the re- 
ſpe& paid her that her title of a Dutcheſs could de- 
mand, ſo it is reported, that Sir Robert never altered 
his affections, but, to ſhew his high regard for her me- 
mory, cauſed a noble tomb to be erected to her me- 
mory in the church of St. Pancratius in Forence (7), 
where her body lies interred, and where he deſired 
that he might be buried with her. As to his iſſue 
this Lady, bar will be taken notice 1 

is very probable, that this marriage might prove a great 
bar to his return into England, ard Shake be alſo a 
motive to the paſſing ſo extraordinary a law as that 
was, by which Lady Alice Dudley, was enabled to 
diſpoſe of her jointure during his lite, But, before we 
cloſe this note, it may not be amiſs to examine what 
the reaſons were, which induced the Lords in the Star- 
Chamber to treat Sir Robert Dudley's cauſe as they 
did. It ſeems that Sir William Leighton, upon whole 
advice he chiefly depended, when he found what evi- 
dence might be produced to prove the marriage of 
Lady Douglas Sheffield with Robert Earl of Leiceſ(- 
ter, gave him advice, which, though wiſe and well laid 
in itſelf, yet gave an opportunity to Sir Robert's ene- 
mies, to caſt out ſuch inſinuations as threw an _ 
upon his whole proceedings. For, when the commiſ- 
| hon mentioned 1n the — was brought down, and a 
Notary came afterwards to ſpeed it, Sir William re- 
' lolved to commence a ſuit in the courts at Lichfield, 
in the nume of Sir Robert Dudley, in which one Juba 
' Buſhell was raiſed up as the adverſary upon a charge, 


(4) Dngdale's 
Baronage, Vol. 
II. p. 225. 

(5) Athens. 


Oxon. Vol. II. 
tol. 128. 


up the examinations, of which no copies were to be taken but by the King's licence (m). 
T his was ſuch a blow to all the hopes of Sir Robert Dudley, and made it ſo evident 
that he had no favour to expect where his enemies had influence enough to preclude him 
from juſtice, that he reſolved to retire abroad, in hopes that time might either lefſen 


| ſham, one hundred poun 
unds. All the examinations and depofitions, taken 


1 


DUDLEY (Sir Rok RR). 


gitimacy, in that Court; which, when he had done in as full a manner as in ſuch a caſe 


for ſtaying all proceedings, and locking 


ſenſe he had of it. In order to this, he 


applied for a licence to travel for three years, which was very readily granted him, there 
being many who choſe to have him out of their way ; and others, who bore him good will, 
thought that at this juncture his withdrawing for a time might be of uſe to him. Bur, 
in the manner of his leaving the kingdom, there was ſomething that ſhewed he inherited 
ſome of the vices as well as moſt of the great qualities of his family (n) [BJ. He had (+) See this ex- 
not been long abroad, before ſuch as meant him no good procured, notwithſtanding his 
licence, a privy-ſeal, commanding his return into England, being very ſenſible that he 
would not obey it. The pretence for this was, that he had aſſumed, in foreign coun- 
tries, the title of Earl of Warwick, which irritated ſome at Court extremely (o). It 
ſeems they formed a true notion of his circumſtances and diſpoſition ; for, Sir Robert, 
finding himſelf well received at the Court of Florence, reſolyed to continue there, not- 
withſtanding the letter of re-call ; and this gave a handle for ſeizing his whole eſtate, 
which was veſted in the Crown, during his natural life, by the ſtatute of fugitives. He 
left behind him Lady Alice Dudley, his wife, and four daughters, for whom ſufficient 
In this ſituation things continued for ſome years, till ſome per- 
ſons about Henry Prince of Wales ſuggeſted to him, that Kenelworth Caſtle was one of 
the fineſt and moſt magnificent places in the inland parts of the kingdom, and very fit 
for his Royal Highneſs's refidence ; upon which ſome overtures were made to Sir Robert 


at home, the Prince deſiring to have it by 


way of purchaſe. Theſe propoſals were very readily accepted, on account, as it is 


that he ſhould have called Sir Robert a baſtard three 
years before. Upon this, one Goffe cites him to the 
court, in cauſa probri & convitii, and Goffe earneſtly 
mY him to appear thereto. It was never intended 
y this ſuit to puniſh Buſhell, but only to prove the 
marriage and legitimation. Buſhell appeared, and 
made ſuch anſwer as ſuited beſt for their purpoſe. 
The thirty ſux articles were exhibited, thirty of whom 
tended to prove the marriage and legitimation, and 
ſome of the reſt the defamation. And Dr. Babington 
then fitting in judgment in the court, and knowing the 
matter to be there proſecuted unduly, againſt a raiſed 

adverſary, upon colour of defamation, admitted a 
unlawful proſecution of the libel, and ordered the de- 
fendant to make preſent anſwer ; and then Frodſham, 
Saliſbury, and Jones, were again examined as wit- 
neſſes; and, after their examinations, carried back to 
Clarges, Goffe, and Leigh's houſes, and had diet and 
apparel given them by directions of Sir Robert Dudley 
and Sir William Leighton. For theſe offences, and 
undue proceedings, which tended to call in queſtion 
the Lord of Leiceſter, and his then Lady's marriage, 
and her jointure, and the eſtates of many of the King's 
ſabjects, they were all committed; Sir William Leigh- 
ton fined three hundred pounds; Babington, one hun- 
dred marks; Gotte, forty 8 Saliſbury and Frod - 
s a piece; and Jones, forty 


in the Court of Audience by the Commiſſioners and 
at Litchfield, were ſuppreſſed and damned, The ex- 
aminations and depoſitions in the Court, that concern 
the marriage between the Earl of Leiceſter and the 
Lady Douglas Sheffield, were ordered to be ſealed up 
by the Clerk of the Court, and never to be ſeen or 
publiſhed ; Jones, Saliſbury, and Frodſham, to be ever 
after held ſuſpected in their teſtimonies touching the 
marriage and legitimation of Sir Robert Dudley, and 
the reſt were acquitted ($). But this ſentence takes 
no notice of the depoſitions of _ Douglas, Sir 
Robert Dudley's mother, of Lady Parker, and many 
other perſons who depoſed to his legitimacy ; and yet 
this gave a colour for ſealing and locking theſe up, 
which was what the friends of Lettice Counteſs of 
Leiceſter ſought ; and ſhews how dangerous a thing 
it was to leave matters of ſo high a nature to be de- 
termined in that Court, without the affiſtance of a 
jury, and without appeal (9). An inconvenience 
which, by degrees, was ſo much felt, and ſo gene- 
rally underſtood, - that it was by act of Parliament diſ- 
ſolyed, at the common prayer of the whole nation, 


ſaid, 


plained in the 
ote. 


s) Ath. Oxon. 


ol. II. col. 129: 


) E. Regift. 

GA. Jac 
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fol. 107. 


9) Compare 
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faid, of ſome promiſes that were made of having regard to bis claims when a proper 


(7) A opportunity offered (p). In the mean time a commiſſion iſſued for enquiring into the 
p- 124 value of this eſtate, and the return thereto being very curious, the reader will find it 


in the notes [C J. The treaty beforementioned came at laſt to a concluſion, and deeds 
were executed, bearing date November 21, 1611, by which, in conſideration of four- 
teen thouſand five hundred pounds, to be paid in one year to the ſaid Sir Robert Dud- 
ley or his aſſigns, the ſaid Caſtle of Kenelworth, together with the manor and lands 
bearing the ſame name, the manors of Rufden, Balſhall, and Long Itchington, were 
ſettled upon the ſame Prince and his heirs, with condition that Sir Robert ſhould hold 
the Conſtableſhip of the ſaid caſtle for the term of his natural life, by patent from his 
Royal Highneſs. Of this purchaſe-money, which was but a very inconfiderable ſum in 
compariſon of the value of the eſtate, but three thouſand pounds were ever paid, and 
that to a Merchant, who broke ſoon after, not one penny coming to the hands of Sir 
(D. See the pre. Robert Dudley (). Prince Henry likewiſe dying, his title to the caſtle and lands de- 


amble toDucheſs 8 . . . : 
Dudley's patent. ſcended to his brother Charles Prince of Wales, who, in the nineteenth year of the 


reign of King James I, procured an Act of Parliament to enable Alice Lady Dudley, 

who had a jointure therein, to alienate it, notwithſtanding her coverture, in confidera- 

tion of the ſum of four thouſand pounds, to be paid her out of the Exchequer, and a 
(-) Dugdale's yearly penſion (T); which ſaid ſum was accordingly paid, as the penſion likewiſe was, 
SR for ſome time, but grew afterwards into arrear, through the diſtreis of that Prince's af- 
() Soacknow- fairs after he came to the the throne (s). But, though Sir Robert Dudley lived in exile, 
ledgedin the and without receiving any conſiderable ſupplies from England, he ſtill cheriſhed ſome 
ä hope of his return; to facilitate which, and to ingratiate himſelf with King James, he 


(:) Hamond drew up a ſcheme for improving the royal revenue (7), which ſcheme falling into the 


Life nd Reign hands of ſome perſons of great diſtinction, and being by them made public, this was 
ofKingCharles. conſidered as a thing of a pernicious nature, for which they were impriſoned ; but, 
e upon a diſcovery of the true author, they were ſhortly after releaſed [D. The place 


which 


[C] The reader will find it in the notes. ] The credit Majeſty, in the ſurvey, are but valued at eleven thou 
of this paper will ſufficiently appear from the ſubject ſand ſeven hundred and twenty-two pouhds ; which 
of it, and the facts that are contained therein, All proportion, in a like meaſure, is held in all the reſt 
h that is farther requiſite, is to acquaint the reader, that upon the other values to his Majeſty. | 
the original is ſtill preſerved in that great treaſury of The circuit of the caſtle, manors, parks, and chaces, 
Britiſh Antiquities, the Cotton Library. lying round together, contain, at leaſt, nineteen or 
twenty miles in a pleaſant country, the like both for 
The Caſtle of KeniiworTyn, ſituate upon a rock. ſtrength, ſtate, and pleaſure, not being within the 
realm of England, ; (12) 1 
The circuit thereof, within the walls, containeth — Theſe lands have been ſurveyed by Commiſſioners Hiſt, « 
ſeven acres, upon which the walks are ſo ſpacious and from the King, and the Lord Privy-Seal, with direc- ; B. i. 
fair, that two or three perſons together may walk upon tions from has Lordſhip, to find all things under the 
moſt places thereof, true worth; and, upon cath of jurors, as well free- 
The caflle, and the four gate-houſes, all built of holders as cuſtomary tenants, which courſe being held 
| free-ſtone, hewn and cut, the walls, in many places, of by them, are notwithſtanding ſurveyed and returned 
filteen and ten foot thickneſs, ſome more, lome leſs, at thirty-eight thouſand five hundred and fi fty four 
the leaſt tour foot in thickne!s ſquare, ounds and fifteen ſhillings; out of which, for Sir 
The caſtle and four gate-houles, all covered with Nobert Dudley's contempt, there is to be deducted 
lead, whereby it is ſubject to no other decay than the ten thouſand pounds: and, for Lady Dudley's join- 
gla's, through the extremity of the weather. wre, which is without impeachment of waſte, whereby 
The rooms of great ſtate within the ſame, and ſuch ſhe may fell all the woods, which, by the ſurvey, 
as are able to receive his Majeſty, the Queen, and Prince, amount unto eleven thouſand ſeven hundred aud 
at one time, built with as much uniformity and conve- twenty-two pounds, 
niency as any houſes of later time, and with ſuch | | 
ſtately cellars, all carried upon pillars and architecture The total of the In land 16431 9 
of ſice ſtone, carved and wrought, as the like are not ſurvey rt | In woods 11722 2 
within this kingdom, and alſo all other houſes for of- az followeth, J The caſtle 10401 4 
ſices anſwerable. | 
There lieth about the ſame, in chaces and parks, His Majeſty hath herein the mean profits of the 
twelve hundred pounds per annum; nine hundred caſtle and premiſes, through Sir Robert Dudley's con- 
pounds whereof are grounds for pleaſure, the reſtin tempt, during his life, or his Majeſty's pardon, the 
meadow and paſture thereto adjoining, tenants and reverſion in E. being in the Lord Privy - Seal. 
freeholders. I] They were ſhortly after releaſed.) I have taken 
There joineth upon this ground a park-like ground, notice of this matter all together, though there was 
called the King's Wood, with fifteen coppices lying fourteen years difference bet geen the framing of this 
all together, containing {even hundred aud eighty-nine propoſal of Sir Robert Dudley's, and the commitment 
acres within the ſame, which, in the Earl of Leiceſter's of the noble perſons who publiſhed it, It was writren 
time, were ſtored with red deer, ſince which the deer about the year 1613, and ſent to King James, being 
ſtrayed, but the ground in no fort blemiſhed, having in all reſpects as ſingular and as dangerous a paper as 
_ great ſtore of timber, and other trees of much value ever tell from the pen of man; for which reaſon, I ſhall 
upon the ſame. | not tranſcribe any part of it here, but refer the reader 
There runneth through the ſaid grounds, by the in the margin to the paper itſelf (10), which “ o0d (te) Ruſh- 
walls of the caſtle, a fair pool, containing one hundred ſuppoſes to have remained a manuſcript ; and which, worth's os 
and eleven acres, well ſtored with fiſh and fowl, conſidering the miſchief it has done, one would have 8 
which, at pleaſure, is to be let round about the wiſhed might have been the caſe. His great-grandfa- tk cow 
caſtle, |  ther's book was a very unlucky precedent, and this 
In timber and woods upon this ground, to the value which I take to have been a copy of it (11), ſuited to (11) At Oro. 
as hath been offered, of twenty thouſand pounds, ha- the times, was a paper to the füll as unlucky ; for, yol.tl.col1:% 
ving a convenient tine to remove them, which, to his though neither King James I, nor King Charles 15 or 
h * theit 


DUDLEY 


(ir RozzRT). 


which Sir Robert Dudley choſe for his retreat, vpon his leaving his native country, was 
Florence, where he was very kindly received by Coſmo IH. Great Duke of Tuſcany, 
and, in proceſs of time, was made Great Chamberlain to his Serene Highneſs's conſort, 
the Archdutcheſs Magdalen, of Auftria, ſiſter to the Emperor Ferdinand II, with 
whom he was a preat tavourite (#). He diſcovered in that Court thoſe great abilitics 


for which he ha 


been ſo much admired in England, contrived ſeveral methods of im- 


proving ſhipping, introduced new manufactures, excited the Merchants to extend their 
foreign commerte,. and, by other ſervices of ſtill greater importance, obtained ſo high 
a reputation, that, at the deſire of the Archdutcheſs, the Emperor Ferdinand, before 
mentioned, by his letters-patent, dated at Vienna March the gth, 1620, created him a 
Duke of the Holy Roman Empire (w), upon which he aſſumed his grand-father's title 
of Northumberland, and ten years after got himſelf enrolled, by Pope Urban VIII, 
amongſt the Roman nobility (x). Under the reign of the Grand Duke Ferdinand II, 
he became ſtill more famous, on account of that great project which he formed, of 
draining a vaſt moraſs between Piſa and the ſea, and raifing Livorno, or Leghorn, 
which was then, though an ancient, yet a mean and pitiful, place, into a large and beau- 
tiful town, improving the haven by a mole, which rendered it both ſafe and commodi- 
ous ; and, having engaged his Serene Highneſs to declare it cala franca, or a free port, 
he, by his influence and correſpondences, drew many Engliſh merchants to ſettle and 
ſet up houſes there ()), which was a thing of great importance to our Italian trade, 
and, conlidered in that light, was of very great ſervice to his native country. It was 
not only in the Courts of i”rinces that Sir Robert Dudley, by a happy application of his 
great talents, made himſelf admired, but alfo among the learned, to whom he was a 
generous patron and conſtant friend, and at the ſame time held a very high place him- 
ſelf in the republick of letters, as well on account of his {kill in philoſophy, chemittry, 
and phyſic, as his perfect acquaintance with all the branches of the Mathematicks, and 
the means of applying them for the ſervice and benefit of mankind; of all which he 
has left abundant evidence in his excellent writings (Z)[£}. In gratitude to his merit, 


their Miniſters, made uſe of it, or intended to make 

uſe of it, yet it was turned to their prejudice, and the 

people excited to hate ſtateſmen, as the authors of this 

project, who might very probably abhor it as much as 

they. Iwill give the hiſtory of it from a very able and 

authentic writer, the brother of that learned and wor- 

(12) Fovlis's thy gentleman (12), who detected the real author of 

Hiſt, of Plots, it, when it was firſt made the ſubject of public clamour, 

B. i. p. 68. His words are theſe. It is not unworthy the notice, 

* by what artifices hey, that is the patriots in 1628, 

© did really endeavour to make the King odious to his 

* ſubjefts, of which I ſhall only touch upon one grand 

impoſture, fobbed about by many of theſe chief ring - 

leading members. And this was of a paper by them 

caretully and plentifully ſpread abroad, to diſcover 

the impertinence of Parliaments, and how, by the 

ſubjects purſes, to keep the nation in a govd defence 

againſt the King's enemies. And this was ſuggeſted, 

that the King had not only ſuch a defign on feot, 

but by him, or his means, this plot firſt took birth; 

whereas it was diſcovered by Sir David Foulis, one 

not ignorant of ſtate-affairs, being thereunto ſeveral 

times employed by King James, ot bleſſed memory, 

that this paper was contrived ſeveral years before, 

viz. about 1615, by Sir Robert Dudley, then living 

at Florence, under the title of Duke of Northumber- 

land, By which means it ſeems ſome men would 

not leave any ſtone unturned rather than fail of their 

intended ends; nor can I quit him trom the ſame 

ignorance and malice, who long afterwards publiſhed 

it under the name of « Strafford's Plot diſcovered,” 

Se. endeavouring thereby to make him «dious to 

the ſimple people, as if he had been the compoſer of 

it, and this only becauſe a copy of it was found in 
© his ſtudy,* * | 

In order to render theſe facts completely clear, we 

muſt not omit telling the reader who the perſons were, 

that, Whitlocke ſays, were committed for the firſt of- 

(1 Memorials fence (13), and againſt whom another writer alerts, 
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el Pogliſh Af. that informations were filed by Sir Robert Heath, then 


Rains, p. 14- Attorney-General, in the Star-Chamber (13), viz. 
(14) Advertiſe. the Earls of Bedford, Somerſet, and Clare; Sir Robert 
ret on Mr, Cotton, Baronet z Jobn Selden, and Oliver St John, 
Hiſt, of King Eſquires. It, will be likewiſe proper to mention, that 
les 1, 855 the comrivance of taſtening it upon the Earl of Straf- 
book ” immediately after his deceaſe, as appcars 

Ole Yo 


and 


from the title of the treatiſe expreſſed more at large. 
It ran thus: Strafford's Plot diſcovered, and the Par- 
© liament. vindicated, in their Juſtice executed upon 
© him. by the late diſcovery of certain propoſitions de- 
© livered to bis Majeſty by the Earl of Stratford a little 
© before his trial; with this inſcription, Propoſitions 
* for the bridling of Parliaments, and for the increa- 
* ſing of his Majeſty's revenue, &c,” 

[E] Abundant evidence in his excellent toritingt.] 
We have already {ſpoken of the account ot his vo, age 
to the ifland of Trinidad, and the mouth of the tiver 
Oroonoque, tb one of the iſlands in which it is ſaid be 
gave his own name. We have alſo ſpoken of the pro- 
poſitions made by him in reſpect to Partiamen s, an.) the 
increaſe of the revenue, either of which might ſuffici- 
ently prove him a man of quick parts and folid abili- 
ties But the work by which he is chiefly known to 
the learned world, and which in truth is moſt worthy 
of his general learning and great compaſs of know- 
ledge, is that which follows, viz. 

De Arcane del Mare, &c. Firenze, 1630, 1636, in 
two volumes in tolio. This work has been always ſo 


ſcarce, as ſeldom to have found a place even in the 
eatalogues that have been publiſhed of rare books. It 


is full of ſchemes, charts, plans, and other marks of 
its author's mathematical learning, but is chiefly valg- 
able ob the ſcore of the projects that are contained 
therein, for the improvement of navigation, and the 
extending of commerce. It we conſider what has been 
fince done, the work will appear leſs valuable, Bur 
capable judges will allow for the time in which it was 
written, and in that point of view it wiil appear truly 
admirable, as the author hints at many things that 
were in thoſe days to ally urknown, and of which, 
notwithſtanding, he appears to have judged very right. 


There are allo many things that have not as yet been 


execured, which might turn to the advantage of any 
maritime power that wonld be at the expence to pro- 
ſecute his deſigns. In ſhort, it is a fingular treaſu v 
of curious and important ſchemes, which manifeſtly 
prove the author's high capacity tor the advancement 
of uſeful knowledge, no man having ever had a ſtronger 
propenſity to reduce ſpeculations to practice than he ; 
and the ſucceſs that attended his laboars in this reſpect, 
ought to derive an extracrdinary degree of credit, to 
whatever he ſuggeſts as pratticable ; though beyond 

6 E. all 
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and for the ſupport of his dignity, the Grand Duke beſtowed upon him a penſion of 
two thouſand ſequins per annum; which, however, went but a little way in his expences; 
for he affected magnificence in all things, built a noble palace for himſelf and his 
family at Florence (a), and much adorned the caſtle of Carbello, three miles from that 
capital, which the Grand Duke gave him for a country retreat, and where he breathed 
his laſt in the month of September, 1649 (5), in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age; lea- 


ving behind him, by Elizabeth his Dutcheſs, to whom, by the Pope's diſpenſation, he 


was married, a very numerous poſterity, as the reader will ſee in the notes [F]. As 
for Alice Lady Dudley, his ſecond wife, whom he left in England, ſhe, by the aſ- 


( Dugd. Baron. 
Vol. II. p. 225. 


1 Ach. Oxon. 
oP II. col. 127. 
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ments on Saun- 
derſon's Hiſt. of 
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our author, 
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fiſtance of her friends and relations, ſecured to herſelf and her daughters the remains 
of that great fortune, which devolved to him in conſequence of the Earl of Leiceſter's 


will, and other conveyances; and being herſelf a lady of great parts, as well as at. 


tinguiſhed piety, ſhe had a great ſhare in the favour of King Charles I.; inſomuch, 
that upon her humble application to him at Oxford, ſetting forth the ſituation and 
ſtate of her huſband abroad, and the great loſſes ſhe had ſuſſained by reſigning her 
jointure, upon expectancies which had been very indifferently fulfilled ; that Prince 
was graciouſly pleaſed, by letters-patent under the great-ſeal of England, to give her 
the rank, ſtyle, and title of a Dutcheſs (c), during the term of her natural life; as alſo 
the like privileges and precedences to her daughters, as if they had been Duke's daugh- 
ters, with other ſignal teſtimonies of his gracious condeſcenſion and eſteem. The pre- 
amble of this patent, as it is in itſelf a thing very extraordinary, and contains many 


points of hiſtory relative to this family, under the ſanction of ſo high an authority, is 


placed at the bottom of the page [G]. This prudent and pious Lady, Alice 


all doubt, ſomething of the like genius muſt be re- 
quired in ſuch as attempt to make uſe of any of his 
projects, which are delivered in a manner not very in- 
telligible to vulgar underſtandings. 

We are told by Mr. Wood (15), that our author 
wrote a phyſical treatiſe, entituled **Catholicon,” which 
was well.efteemed by the faculty; but, as he had never 
ſeen it, he could ſay no more of it, and the very ſame 
reaſon muſt excuſe us. He was the author of a very 
famous powder, called, « Pulvis Comitis Warwicenſis, 
<< or, the Earl of Warwick's Powder, which ſhews 
that Dr. Heylin was miſtaken in affirming, that he 
never took that title (16), by which, however, it 1s 
certain be was known in Italy before the Emperor 
created him a Duke. This celebrated powder is thus 
made, Take of Scammony, prepared with the 
„ fumes of Sulphur, two ounces; of diaphoretic An- 
«< timony, an ounce z of the Cryſtals of Tartar, half an 
% ounce; make them all together into a powder.” It 
is directed to be made different ways, both by Schro- 
der and Zwelfer, but this is much the readieſt, and 
what the ſhops are now accuſtomed to uſe. It was not 
at firſt received by the College, but is now become 
common in extemporaneous preſcriptions, eſpecially 
as a purge for children, to whom it is convenient 
to give becauſe of the ſmallneſs of the quantity requi- 
fie for a doſe. It is a ſmart pu and frequently 
given to children againſt worms, 2. five to fifteen 
grains; and, to grown perſons, from fifteen grains to 
half a dram. Dr. Marcus Cornacchiaus (17) varied 
this medicine a little in the proportions of the _ 
dients, and then publiſhed a treatiſe upon it, in which 
he recommended it as a kind of univertal remedy ; but, 
not withitanding all his paius, the original receipt has 
been preferred. It may not perhaps be amiſs to add, 
ſince we are ſpeaking of his inventions, that he is be- 
lieved to have been the firſt-perſon who broke ſetting- 
dogs (18). One might inſiſt upon many other par- 
ticulars, if the nature of this collection did not re- 
ſlrain us. | 

LFI In the nures,} This Duke of Northumberland, 
as he was flyled in Italy, had, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Robert . a ſon, Charles, who aſſumed 
the title of Earl of Warwick (19), and four daughters, 
all honourably married in that country, viz. the eldeſt 
to the Prince of Piombino, of the Houſe of Arragona 
Appiano; the ſecond to the Marquis of Clivola, of 
the houſe of Maleſpina; the third to the Duke of 
Caſtillion del Lago, of the houſe of La Cloregnia; 
and the fourth to the Earl of Carpegna, brother to the 
Cardinal of that name. Charles, titulat Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, married in France, Mary Magdalen 
Gouſger, a relation of the Duke of Rohanet, by whom 


Dutcheſs 
Dudley, 


he had ſeveral children. The eldeſt, Robert, ſtyled 
Earl of Warwick, was page to the Elector of Bavaria; 
another ſon, was an ecclefiaſtick in France (20) ; one 
of his daughters, Who was of the bed-chamber to the 
Dutcheſs of Savoy, married, for her ſecond huſband, 
the Marquis Palliotti, of Bologna, by whom ſhe had a 
daughter, whoſe name was Adelhida (21), married to 


Charles, Duke of Shrewſbury, who died not many ® 


years ago, and a fon who died likewiſe in England, in 
a manner ſuitable to his crime, but unworthy of his 
birth (22). Theſe are, indeed, but very imperfect 
notices" of the defcents in this noble line; but they are 
the beſt that we have been able to obtain, and will 
ſerve to inform the reader of the ſtrange viciſſitudes 
that have happened to this great family, of which, for 
any thing that we know, there remains not any heir 
male, that is to ſay, deſcending from Edmund Dud- 
ley, father to the Duke of Northumberland. For, as 
to the ancient houſe of the Suttuns, Barons of Dudley, 
though the eldeſt branch of it be likewiſe extinct as to 
heirs male, yet many of the younger branches ſtill 
flouriſh, by the ſurname of Dudley; tor, Edmund Sut- 
ton, Lord Dudley, who was brother to John Dudley; 
had by his ſecond wife, the widow of Sir Thomas 
Harrington, a ſon Thomas, who left behind him three 
ſons, and as many daughters; and Richard Dudley, 
the eldeſt of theſe, lett likewiſe a numerous poſterity 
(23). Sir William Dudley, of Clapton in Northamp- 
tonſhire, was, from the ſame ftock, deriving himſelf 
from Sir John Sutton (24), the firſt Baron of Dudley of 
that name. 

IL] At the bottom of the page.] The following copy 
of the preamble to the letters-patent, by which 
Alice Lady Dudley was created a Dutcheſs, was 
tranſcribed from the original, in 1670, then in the 
hands of Lady Katharine Leveſon, and collated and 
compared by Sir William Dugdale, Garter King at 
Arms; ſo that it affords the moſt authentic evidence 
as well as a Jarger account of the principal circum- 
Rances that are briefly mentioned in the text (25). 

Charles, by the grace of God, King of England, 
* Scotland, France, and lreland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c, To all Archbiſhops, Dukes, Marquilles, 
Earls, Viſcounts, Biſhops, Barons, Knights, and all 
other our loving ſubjects, to whom theſe our letters 
* ſhall come, greeting. Whereas, in or about the 
beginning of the teigu of our dear father, King 
James, of famous memory, there was a fait com- 
* menced in our High-Court of Star-Chamber, agaiuſt 
Sir Robert Dudley, Knight, and others, for preten- 
ding himſelf to be lawtul heir to the honours and 
lands of the Earidoms ot Warwick and Leiceſter, as 
* fon and heir of the body of R bert, late Earl of 4 
i cc 1 
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Dudley, lived after this honour was conferred upon her many yeats, admired for her 


many admirable qualities, and very juſtly revered for that fingular zeal which ſhe ex- 
preſſed in doing good, a diſpoſition, which, by extraordinary care in their education, 
as well as by the force of her own excellent example, ſhe ſo infuſed into her five 
daughters, that, if all their works of piety and bounty were collected together, and 
properly ſet forth, they would make a very conſiderable volume, independently of any 
panegyrick they might be thought to deſerve ; which is a reaſon ſufficient, that, ex- 
cepting a ſingle inſtance, we ſhall not mention thoſe prodigious works of charity in 
this article, but content ourſelves with referring the reader to authors that will, in ſome 
meaſure, ſatisfy his curioſity (4). Of theſe daughters, Lady Alezia Dudley, dying a 


maiden, bequeathed her fortune of three thouſand pounds to be diſpoſed of to cha- 


ritable uſes, at the diſcretion of her mother, who ſurvived her, which will of her's was 


by 
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ceſter, lawfully begotten upon the Lady Douglas, 
his mother, wife to the ſaid late Earl of Leiceſter, 
and all proceedings flazed in the Eccleſiaſtical- 
Courts, in which the ſaid ſuit depended for proof 
of his legitimation. Yet, reveitheleſs, did the ſaid 
Court vouchſafe liberty, to the ſaid Sir Robert, to 
examine witneſſes in the ſaid Court of Star-Cham- 
ber, in order to the making good of his legitimacy, 
and divers witnefles were examined there accord- 
ingly. Whercupon, by ſull teſtimuny upon oath, 
pirtly made by the ſ.id Lady Douglas herſelf, and 
partly by divers other perſons of quality and credit, 
who were preſent at the marriage with tbe ſaid late 
Earl of Leiceſter, by a lawful miniſter, according 
to the form of matrimony then by law eſtabliſhed in 
the Church of England; and the ſaid Sir Robert and 
his mother, owned by the ſaid late Earl of Leiceſter 
as his lawful wife and ſon, as by many of the ſaid 
9 remaining upon record in our ſaid Court 
ſtill appear, which we have cauſed to be peruſed for 


our better ſatisfaction herein. But a ſpecial order 


* being made, that the ſaid depoſitions ſhould be ſealed 


up, and no copies thereof taken, without leave, did 
cauſe him, the ſaid Sir Robert, to leave this our 
kingdom. Whereof his adverſaries taking advan- 
tage, procured a ſpecial Privy-Seal to be ſent unto 
him, commanding his return into England. Which 
he not obeying, becauſe his honour and lands were 
denied unto him, all his lands were therefore ſeized 
on to the King, our father's uſe. And not long 
afterwards Prince Henry, our dear brother deceaſed, 
made overture to the ſaid Sir Robert, by ſpecial in- 
ſtruments, to obtain his title by purchaſe of and in 
Kenilworth Caſtle, in our county of Warwick, and 
his manors, parks, and chaſes, belonging to the 
fame; which, upon a great under-value, amounted, 
as we are credibly informed, to about fitty thouſand 
popes but were bought by the ſaid Prince, our 

rather, in conſideration of fourteen thouſand five 
hundred pounds; and upon his faithful engage- 
ments, and promiſe of his princely favour unto the 
ſaid Sir Robert, in the ſaid cauſe, to reſtore him 
both in honours and fortunes. And, thereupon, 
certain deeds were ſealed in the nioth year cf the 
reign of our ſaid father, and fines alſo were levied, 
{ettting the inheritance thereof in the ſaid Prince 
our brother and his heirs. But the ſaid Prince our 


-brother, departing this life, there was not above 


three thouſand pounds of the ſaid ſum ot fourteen- 
tl ouſand five hundred pcunds ever paid, if any at 
all, to the ſaid Sir Robert's hands; and we ourſelves, 
as heir io the ſeid Prince our brother, came to the 
pot'eſhon thereof, And it appearing to the ſaid 
Council, that the ſaid Alice Lady Dud'ey, wife of 
the {aid Sir Robert, had an eſtate of inheritance of 
and in the ſame, deſcendable unto her poſterity, in 
the nineteenth j ear of our ſaid dear ſather's reign, an 
Act of Parliament was paſſed, to enable the faid 
Lady Alice, wite to the ſaid Sir Robert, to aliene 
her eltate, which ſhe had by the ſaid Sir Robert 
thereio, from ber children by the ſaid Sir Robert, as 
if ſhe had been a feme-ſole, which accordingly ſhe 
did, in the nineteenth year of our ſaid tather's reign, 
in conſideration of four thouſand pounds, and fur- 
ther payments yearly to be made by us to her, out 
ot our Exchequer, and out of the faid caftle and 
lands, which have not been accordingly paid unte 
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her by us for many years, to the damage of the ſaid 
Lady Alice and her children, to a very great value. 
Which Sir Robert, ſettling himfelf in Italy, within 
the territories of the Great Duke of Tuſ-any, from 


| whom he had extraordinary eſteem, he was ſo much 


favoured by the Emperor Ferdinand the Second, as 
that being a perſon, not only eminent for his great 
learning and blood, but for ſundry rare endowments, 
28 was well known, he had, by letters- patents from 
his Imperial Majeſty, the title of Duke given unto 
him, to be uſed by himſelf and his heirs for ever, 
throughout all the dominions of the ſacred empire. 
Which letters-patents have been peruſed by our late 
Earl Marſhal and Heralds. And whereas our dear 
father, not knowing the truth of the lawful birth of 
the ſaid Sir Robert, as we piouſly believe, granted 
away the titles of the ſaid Earldoms to others, which 
we now hold not fit to call in queſtion, nor ravel 
into our deceaſed father's actions, eſpecially they 
having been ſo long enjoyed by thoſe families, to 
whom the ſaid honours were granted, which we do 
not intend to alter, and yet, as we having a v 
deep ſenſe of the injuries done to the ſaid Sir 
Robert Dudley, and the taid Lady Alice Dudley, 
and their children; and that we are of opinion, that, 
in juſtice and equity, the poſſeſſions, ſo taken from 
them, do rightly belong unto them, or full ſatiſ- 
faction for the fame. And holding vurſelves in ho- 
nour and conſcience obliged to make them repara- 
tion now, as far as our preſent ability will enable 
us. And alſo taking into our conſideration, the ſaid 
reat eſtate, which ſhe the ſaid Lady Alice Dudley 
ad in Kenilworth, and fold at our deſire to us, and 
at a very great under-value, and yet not performed, 
or ſatisfied, to many thouſand pounds damage. And 
we alſo caſting our princely eye upon the faithful 
ſervice done unto us by Sir Richard Leveſon, Knight 
ot the Bath, who hath married the Lady Catharine, 
one of the daughters of the faid Duke, by his faid 
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(d) Narrative of 
the Life and 
Death of Alice, 
Ducheſs Dudley, 
prefixed to her 
Funeral Sermon. 
Dugdale's War- 
wickſhire, and 
Baronettage. 


wite, the ſaid Alice Dudley; and alſo, the great | 


ſervices which Robert Holborne, Eſq. bath done to 
us by his learned pen, and otherwile; which ſaid 
Robert Hulborne bath married the Lady Anne, one 
other of the daughters of the ſaid Duke, by his ſaid 
wife, the Lady Alice Dudley : we have conceived 
ourſelves bound in honour and conſcience to give 
the ſaid Lady Alice, and her children, ſuch honour 
and precedencies as is or are due to them in mar- 
riage or blood. And, therefore, we do not only 
give and grant unto the ſaid Lady Alice Dudley, the 
title of Dutcheſs Dudley for her life in England, and 


other our realms and dominions, with ſuch prece- 


dencies as ſhe might have had, if ſhe had lived in 
the dominions of the ſa red Empire, as a mark of our 
favour unto her, and out of our prerogative royal, 
which we will not have drawn into diſpute ; but we 
do alſo farther grant unto the ſaid Lady Katharine, 
and Lady Anne, her daughters, the places, titles, 


and precedencies of the ſaid Duke's daughters, as 


from the time ot their ſaid father's 'creation, durin 

their reſpective lives, not only ia England, but in 
all other our kingdoms and dominions, as a teſti- 
mony of our princely favour and grace unto them, 
conceiving ourſelves obliged to do much more for 


them, if it were in our power, in theſe unhappy 
$ times of diſtraction, &c," f F 


punctually 
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O ine abg- punctually fulfilled, and many feel the effects of it at this day (e). Lady Douglas 


raentation of - 
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Vol. II. p. 465. 


(20) Pat. 3 Eliz. 
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DUDLEY 


(Sir RoBERT). 


Dudley died alſo a maid. Lady Katharine Dudley eſpouſed Sir Richard Leveſon, 
Knight of the Bath. Lady Frances Dudley was the wife of Sir Gilbert Kniveton, 
Knight ; and Lady Anne Dudley married Robert Holborn, Eſq. afterwards Sir Robert 
Holborn, Knight, and Solicitor-General to King Charles I. (f). Alice Dutcheſs 
Duddeley, as the herſelf ſpells, departed this life January 22, 1668-9, in the ninetieth 
year of her age, and lies buried in the church of Stoneley in Warwickſhire, where a 
noble monument is erected to het memory (g) [HI, yet the effects of her wiſdom, 
piety, and charity, have eſtabliſhed one more laſting and better. Her only child that 
ſurvived her was Katharine Leveſon, reli& of Sir Richard Leveſon, who died in the 


month of February, 1673, at Trentham in the county of Salop, and was buried in the 


ariſh-church of Lilſhull (#) ; of whoſe extenſive charities ſome notice muſt neceffarily 


taken at the bottom o 


FH) To her memory,] This ſtately monument at 
Stonely, ſtanding on the north fide of the ps, as 
built by Alice, Dutcheſs Dudley, herſelf, in her life- 
time, with one below it for her daughter Lady Alezia, 
who died May 23, 1631 (26). It may not be amiſs, in 
this note, to give ſome account of the Dutcheſs's de- 
ſcent. Her grandfather was Sir Thomas Leigh, Kut. 
Lord Mayor of London at the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth's acceſſion, who married Alice Barker, the niece 
of Sir Rowland Hill, a very rich merchant, who left 
her the greateſt part of his fortune. Their eldeſt fon, 
Sir Rowland Leigh, ſettled at Longborough in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and inherited a great fortune from his god- 
father (27). Thomas, the ſecond ſon; was 3 
by Queen Elizabeth, and created Baronet by King 
Hoey He e!pouſed Katharine, daughter to Sir 8 

encer, of Wormleighton, Knt. anceitor to the Earls 
ot Sunderland, and to his preſent Grace of Marlbo- 
rough (28). Alice, Dutchets Dudley, was the third 
daughter of this marriage ; and her nephew, Sir Tho- 
mas Leigh, for his ſteady adherence to King Charles I. 
in all his troubles, was created a peer of England, by 
the ſtyle and title of Baron Leigh, of Stonley ia the 
county of Warwick (29), which honours are ſtill en- 
joyed by his deſcendant ; and it may, without ſuſpicion 
of flattery, be ſaid, that the virtues of this noble fa- 
mily, their p'ety, probity, and charity, have conſtantly 
accompanied the title. | 

[1] At the bottom of the page.] What we have to 
deliver in this note may be tully, and at the ſame 
time ſuceinctly, ſet forth from the caſe of this Lady, 
with reſpect to the manor of Balſhall in Warwickſhire, 
which belonging formerly to the Knights 'Templars 
was aſſigned by King Henry VIII. tor the dowry of 
Katharine his laſt Queen, and the reverſion granted by 
his ſon, Edward VI, to his uncle, the Lord - Protector 
Somerſet. Upon his attainder, the inheritance was 
granted by the Crown, to John, Earl of War wick, at- 
terwards Duke of Northumberland ; and, upon his at- 
tainder, Queen Mary gave ic to Edward Sutton, Lord 
Dudley: but, afterwards propoſing to receive the order 
of the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, that Lord re- 
conveyed this manor to the Crown, which put it in 

the power of Queen Elizabeth to grant it, as ſhe did, 
by letters- patent to Sir Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, and his heirs (30) ; who, by his ceed, dated in the 
twenty-firſt year of the ſame Queen's reign, ſettled this 
manor and Itchington, after his deceaſe, upon Ambroſe 
Dudley, his brother, then Earl of {Warwick, and the 
iſſue ot his body; and, for want of ſuch iſſue, upon 
the Lady Mary Sidney, daughter to John, Duke of 
Northumberland, ſiſter to both the aforeſaid Earls, and 
wiſe to Sir Henry Sidney, then Lord Preſident of Wales, 
for her life; and, after ber deceaſe, upon Sir Philip 
Sidney, her firſt ſon, and the iſſue male of his body; 
and, for waat of ſuch, upon Sir Robert Sidney, ſecond 
fon to the ſaid Lady Mary, and his iſſue male (31). 
From this email, Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicelter, 
made his claim, he beiny ſon to Sir Robert Sidney, 
whoſe elder brother, Sir Philip, died withou iſſue, and 
after the death of Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
without iſſue, he got into preſent poſſeſſion of all the 
great eſtate of Robert Dudley, the old Earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, excepting only what his Counteſs Dowager had 
tor her jointure, ot Which Balſhall and [tchington were 


7 


the page [I], becauſe it will ſerve to complete the hiſtory 


of 


part; and ſhe, favouring his title, granted him a leaſe 
of both during her life, and he held both after her de- 
ceuſe, by virtue of his pretended title; by the ſaid en - 
tail; during which he cut all the timber of Balſhall- 
beath and the demeſnes, to the value of many thou- 
ſand pounds, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, re- 
voked the deed of entail ; . by his laſt will and teſ- 
tament, dated at Middleburgh in Zealand, the firſt of 
Auguſt, 1587, the year before he died, he gave this 
eſtate to Ambroſe, Karl of Warwick, for life, and the 
inheritance to Sir Robert Dudley, Knight, who ob- 
tained a decree in Chancery for the whole; but, upon 
his retiring, the ſuit ceaſed till his death, when the 
Ladv Katharine Leveſon, and the Lady Anne Hol- 
born; after a long ſuit in Chancery; obtained Balſhall 
and Itchington, but could not get into quiet poſſeſſion 
thereof till a little before the reſtoration of Charles II. 
at which time the Lady Anne Holborn, had three 
parts of the eſtate, and the Lady Katharine Leveſon a 
fourth part: the ſaid Lady Holborn having purchaſed 
her fiſter the Lady Douglas's fourth part tor the ſum 
of one thouſand pounds; and the Lady Frances Knive- 
ton, her other ſiſter, dying without iſſue, it was agreed 
ſhe ſhoald have her fourth patt alſo, in confideration 
of the yreat ſums of money ſhe had expended in the 
law-ſuits, the Lady Katharine Leveſon having been at 
at no Charge. Which Lady Anne Holborn, in her 
life-time, greatly repaired the church, which was in a 
very ruinous condition, and by her will endowed it 
with one hundred pounds per annum, for the mainte- 
nance of a preaching Miniſter for ever ; but the Lord 
Viſcount Brouncker, haviug a legacy of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, and doubting her eſtate would not hold 
out to pay her debts, charitable gifts, and Jegacies, it 
is ſuppoſed he perſuaded her, by a codicil annexed to 
her will, to reduce the falary from one hundred 
pounds to fifty pounds per annum. She gave allo, 
by her will, five hundred pounds to finiſh the repairs 
of the church; and alſo fifty pounds per annum, to be 
paid out of the rents at [tchington, tor the augmen'a- 
tion of the church there, and many other great lega- 
cies ; for the payment of which, and of her debts, her 
three parts of = Cards were, by decree in Chancery, 
ſold to Serjeant Newdigate, and her three parts of 
Balſhall, to the Lady Katharine Leveſon, who, being 
thereby poſſeſſed of the whole, excepting what was 
given to the two churches, out of her pious care and 
charity, to the poor of Balſhall, did, by a codicil an- 
nexed to her will, bearing date on or about the twenty 
firſt of February, 1670, give and deviſe all the manor 
and lordſhip of Balſhall, and all the rents and iſſues of 
her eſtate there, for twenty poor perſons, being widow+, 
and poor women not married, of good lives and con- 
verlations, to be choſen out of the poor inhabitants of 
the pariſh of Balſhall; and, if there ſhould not be ſo 
many poor widows and poor women unmarried in the 
{aid pariſh to be placed in the ſaid houſe, that then 
ſuch as ſhould be wanting, for the time only, of ſuch 
want, and no longer, ſhould be choſen out of the 
poor inhabitants of Itchington, in che county of War- 
wick; of Trentham, in the county of Stafford; and 
Lileſhull, in the county of Salop ; there to remain tor 
their reſpective lives, excepting for their miſcarriages 
they ſhould be removed, and to have the yearly tum 
of eight pounds per annum, and alſo yearly one gown. 


DUDLEY (Sr Rover). 


of this illuſtrious family; a family, at leaſt as remarkable as any that have flouriſhed in 
this kingdom; which has produced as great men, and as good women, as any that are 
mentioned in our hiſtories, and of which hitherto we have had but very imperfect ac- 
counts, which, it is preſumed, will appear a ſufficient reaſon to juſtify the care that has 
been taken of them in this work; a care, that, though it has rendered theſe articles very 
extenſive, might have carried them to a far greater length, if we had not uſed all the 
precaution poſhble to avoid prolixity, without prejudice of that perſpicuity, the want 
of which would have been deſtructive to our original deſign. 


of grey cloth, with the letters K. L. in blue cloth, to 
be ſet upon the breaſt thereof, to be worn continually 
by them; and if they, or any of them, ſhould refuſe 
to wear the ſaid gowns, with the letters atoreſaid, then 
to be put out, and others elected in their rooms, Thar, 
immediately after the erecting and finiſhing of the ſaid 
houſe, there ſhovid be a Miniſter of God's word pro- 
vided, who ſhould twice every day read the ſcripture, 
and pray, either in the church of Balſhall, or houſe, 
hoſpital, or alms-houſe, with the ſaid poor perſons, and 
inſtruct them for the good of their fouls; for which 
he ſhould be allowed twenty pounds per amum; and 
that he ſhould alſo teach and inſtruct twenty of the 
pooreſt boys of the inhabitants of Balſhall pariſh, 
until they ſhall be fit to be apprentices, not taking any 
thing from their parents. According to this deviſe, 
an hoſpital was built, and, in the firſt of Queen Anne 


( Account of (32), it was enacted, that the ſaid houſe ſhould be 


made an hoſpital, and incorporated, and named, and 
called the hoſpital of the Lady Katharine Leveſon ; 
that there ſhould be, for ever rhereafter, eleven Gover- 
nors, which ſhould be incorporated and made one body 
politic, to have perpetual ſucceſſion, and a common 
ſeal, to be capable of purchaſing lands, of ſuing and 
being ſued, of making leaſes, of chooſing officers and 
ſervants, and to have the power to enlarge the num- 
ber of the alms-women, and the buildings, as to them 
Mall ſeem meet and convenient. As alſo, that they 
ſhould take care conſtantly to have the ſum of one 
thouſand pounds out at intereſt, to anſwer and ſatisfy 
for any accident of fire, or otherwiſe relating to the 
faid hoſpiral ; and that, in all meetings relating to the 
government thereof, there ſhould not be leſs than 

x Governors, and the majority of thoſe preſent to 
be binding. Since which Act of Parliament, their 
ſtock increaſing, they have enlarged the ſaid hoſpital, 
and placed therein twenty-ſeven old women ; and, in 
the year 1721, made an order, that the ſame ſhould 
de ſarther enlarged; at which ſeaſon it was expected, 
that in due time à new pile of building might be 
erected, and the number of perſons — to thirty- 
four, with an allowance cf twelve pounds per annum. 
This pious and charitable lady has an inſcription 
erected to her memory in the chapel of our lady at 
Warwick, with which, in reſpect to the hiſtorical 
particulars contained therein, we will conclude this 
article (33). * To the memory of Lady Katharine, 
* latewite of Sir Richard Leveſon, of Trentham, in the 
county of Stafford, Knighr of the Bath, one of the 
daughters and co-heirs of Sir Robert Dudley, 
Knight, which honourable Lady taking notice that 
theſe tombs of her noble anceitors being much ble- 
miſhed by conſuming time, but more by the rude 
hands of impious people, were in danger of utter 
ruin, by the decay of this chapel, if not timely pre- 
vented, did in her life-time give fifty pounds for 
its ſpeedy repair: and, by her laſt will and 1eſta- 
ment, bearing date the 18th of December, 1673, 
bequeath forty pounds per annum, iſſuing out of her 
manor of Foxley, in the county of Northampton, 
lor its perpetual ſupport, and preſervation of theſe 
+ monuments in their proper ſtate, the ſurpluſage to 
be for the poor brethren of her grand-father's hot- 
* pital in this borough, appointing William Dugdale, 
* of Blythe-Hall, in this county, Eſquire, who repre- 
* ſented to her the neceſſity of this govd work, and 
* his heirs, together, with the Mayor of Warwick 
for the time being, to be her truſices therein.“ C. 
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„ [A particular account of the impriſonments 
occaſtoned by Sir Robert Dudley's diſcourſe on bri- 
dling the impertinency of parliaments, and eſpecially ſo 
far as Sir Robert Cotton was involved in the matter, 


will be found in that gentleman's article. Little here 
Vor. V. 


1s neceſſary to be added, excepting an obſervation or 
two of Mr. Walpole (now Earl! of Orf rd) on the ſub- 
ject. © There is great eon,“ ſays that author, to 
„ preſume that this attack on parliaments was not 

made without the connivance of the Court, at leaft 
was not diſagteeable to it, the Attorney-General 
receiving orders, in the middle of the proſecution, 
to diſmiſs the cauſe, on pretenc: hat his Majeſty 
was willing to extend his royal leuity to his ſubjects 
on the birth of a Prince, of whom the Queen was 
juſt delivered.“ A rematkable incident, “ was the 
Earl of Somerſet's being involved in this trial, that 
haughty and fallen favourite, generally ſuppoſed to 
have dragged out the remainder of his life in iafamy 
and obſcurity, but who here appears engaged in 
ſtate-intrigues, with ſome of the greateſt Lords at 
* that period (34).” 


might be thought when it was firſt written, or when 

it was afterwards brought into public view, the tran- 

ſcribiog any part of it could have excited no alarm in 
the preſent century, Ruſhworth has done no miſchief 
by inſerting it in his collection; and, were any one 

now to give himſelf the trouble of reading it, the re- 

ſult would probably be more of contempt than indig- 

nation. The period of exhorting our Princes to rule 

without parliaments, and of danger from any ſuch ex- 

hortations, has long been at an end. 

Sir Robert Dudley's medical preſcriptions muſt, we 
ſuppoſe, be ſuperſeded in modern practice. It is ſaid, 
indeed, in note E, that his famous powder is in com- 
mon uſe as a purge for children, at this is not the 
caſe I cannot affitm from ſpecific knowledge; but 
I much doubt whether the application of the remedy 
has been cominued to our own time. 

The preamble to the patent, by which Alice, Lady 
Dudley was created a Dutcheſs, is curious, as it 
ſhews how difficult it was in that age to obtain jaſtice 
on many occaſions, It is obſervable in this patent, 
that the marriage of Lady Douglas Sheffield to Robert 
Earl of Leiceſter is aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
Whether the language of preambles to patents is ah- 
ſolutely to be depended upon may be juſtly queſtioned; 
ſince it is not improbable that ſuch language may be 
accommodated to the particular gratification vt the ta- 
mily that is ennobled, After all that has been ad- 
vanced on the ſubjeft, we cannot help greatly doubc- 
ing the legitimacy. of Sir Robert Dudley's birth, If 
ever the Earl of Leiceſter was ſerious and ſolemn in his 
aſſertions, it was when he made his laſt will; and yet 
he there calls him his 62e ſon, Neither has the very 
extraordinary circumſtance of Lady Douglas's mar- 
riage with Sir Edward Stafford been ſufficiently con- 
ſidered. It is faid, indeed, that ſhe did it becauſe 
ſome il! portions had been given her, and that ſhe 
knew no other way to preſerve her life. But the fact 
does not ſtand upon evidence that is unqueſtionable ; 
beſides which, what are we to think of a woman, who, 
from any apprehenſions, could thus openly marry 
another, ſhe herſelf being already legally married ? 

What, alſo, are we to think of the conduct of Sir Ed- 
ward Stafford, who is repreſented as having been a man 
of great honour as well as high birth ? It is not eaſy 
to ſuppoſe that he would have united himſelf in mar- 
riage with Lady Douglas, unleſs he had been convinced 
that ſhe was a ſingle woman. If it be true, likewiſe, 
that ſhe 3 gave public teſtimony of her ha- 
ving been married to the Earl of Leiceſter, did ſhe not 
thereby ſubject herſelf to the danger of a proſecution 
for bigamy? The Star-Chamber, it appears, conſi- 
dered the depoſitions, which had been made in the Ec- 
clefiaſtical Court at Litchfield, as deſerving of little 


6 F credit, 


Royal and 
Our predeceſſor has expreſſed himſelf, in note D, G9, Sites, 


with too much apprehenſion and timidity concerning Vol. II. p. 173, 
Sir Robert Dudley's diſcourſe. However dangerous it 174- 
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Ke Tom: 


Ji. p. 222, 228. 


(36) Miſcellane- „ice of an able man in Sir Robert 


ous State Papers, 
Vol. I. p. 196. 


(37) Royal and 
noble Authors, 
abi ſupra. 


(] This account 
is taken from 
the Admiffion= 
book of Sidney - 
College, and 


-(3) From the 
Grace-book of 
that college. 
(.) From the 


Aflembly-dooks 
of that town. 


{4) Ibid. 
2 Ibid. and 
iſt. of Colch. 
(Ff) Stow's Sur- 
vey of London, 
Additions, 
1720, Vol. I. 
B. i. p.170, 203. 


(1) Now extant 
in Sion-College 
Libraty. 


DUDLEY (Sir Rozerr). 


credit, and as the reſult of a combination (3 85 We 
do not mention theſe hints as deciſive upon the affair, 
but as difficulties which have ſuggeſted themſelyes to 
our minds. The current of our hiſtorians ſtrongly 
runs another way. Mr, Walpole ſays that Sir Robert 
Dudley was probably the legitimate ſon of the great 
Earl of Leiceſter; and Lord Hardwicke aſſerts, without 
heſitation, that Lady Douglas was privately married 
to the Earl. It may be Tre, 8 as a pre- 
ſumptive evidence of the fact, that, on her marriage 
with Sir Edward Stafford, that gentleman was impri- 
ſoned. She was a woman of extraordinary character, 
and, by her accompliſhments, well fitted for the 
French Court, where ſhe reſided with her huſband. 
It appears that ſhe made him, if not a yery good wife, 
a very agreeable companion. Lord Hardwicke is of 
opinion, that this country, by its injuſtice, loſt the ſer- 
udley ( $9) 
Mr. Walpole's ſentiments of Sir Robert Dudley are 
extremely favourable. He regards him as having been 
a great honour to this country, and fays that the only 
uncommendable performance of his life was his diſ- 
courſe to correct the exhorbitances of parliaments. 
Nevertheleſs, concludes Mr. Walpole, Conſidering 
«© how enterprizing and dangerous a Miniſter he 
„ might have made, and what variety of talents were 
6% called forth by his misfortunes, it ſeems to have 
„ been happy both for the Duke and his country, that 
«© he was unjuſtly deprived of the honours to which 
„ his birth gave him pretenſions (37). 
There are ſome paſſages in Mr. Lodge's © Tlluſtra- 


DUGARD (Wittiaw). 


Lady Leiceſter and Sir Robert Dudley was ended 
and cenſured upon Friday laſt; the matter of 
marriage was not handled at all, only the practice 
was proved in the proceedings, The depoſitions 
to be ſuppreſſed and cancelled ; the witneſſes ſuſ- 
pected and diſgraced ; the bill and anſwer to be 
ſealed with the ſeal of that Court, and ſo put by 
„ till the Court call for them.” In another letter to 
the Earl of Shrewſbury, written by P. Sanford, on the 
»th ot June, we read as follows: In the Star-Cham- 
© ber the Lords were lately moved to alter the order 

made againſt Sir Robert Dudley, eſpecially in two 
points; the one, that, whereas his witneſſes were 
cenſured as ſuſpected, how they ſhould be ſet down 
only as © ſubject to ſuſpicion ;” the other, that, 
„% whereas the Earl of Leiceſter's lands were ſaid to be 
reverted to the crown, it ſhould be only * ſuppoſed 
to be reverted.” Theſe things, becauſe they 
ſeemed much to prejudicate the legitimation, were 
far preſſed ; but the order was entered as it was 
& firſt ſet down, upon the ſpeeches eſpecially of the 
„ Earl of Saliſbury, the Lord Treaſurer (Lord Buck- 
% hurſt), and Chief Juſtice (Sir John Popham) ; the 
© Earl of North holding hardly for the contrary.” 
Mr. Lodge bas remarked, that it is ſtrange that nei- 
ther Dugdale, in the diffuſe account of the Dudleys 
given in his Hiſtory of Warwickſhire, nor Colling, 
in his Memoirs of that Family, prefixed to the Sidney 
Papers, ſhould mention Sir Robert Dudley's connection 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Southwell (38), Dugdale, how- 
ever, has mentioned the fact in his Baronage, though 


6c 


tions of Britiſh Hiſtory,” concerning Sir Robert Dud- 
ley. In a letter from Rowland Whyte to the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, dated May 13, 1605, the writer ſays, 
« The great cauſe in the Star-Chamber between my 


with ſome of the cautious timidity of a peerage wri- 


ter; for he only ſpeaks of it as having been credibly 
reported (39) ]. K. 


DUGARD (WiLtL1am), a very eminent ſchoolmaſter in the XVIIth century, was 
the ſon of Henry Dugard, a Clergyman, and born at Bromſgrove in Worceſterſhire in 
the year 1606. He had his education chiefly under Mr. Henry Bright, Maſter of the 


royal ſchool adjoining to Worceſter Cathedral, and prebendary of that church, by 


whoſe good inſtructions he made a great progreſs in all kinds of claſſical learning. At 
the age of ſixteen, on the 13th of September, 1622, he was admitted into Sidney-col- 
lege in Cambridge, and put under the tuition of his uncle, Richard Dugard, Bachelor 
of Divinity (a). In the year 1626, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that 
of Maſter in 1630 (b). Soon after, he was appointed Maſter of Stamford-ſchool, 
in Lincolnſhire ; whence, on the 27th of July, 1647, he was eleded, with one 
mutual conſent and agreement, Maſter of the free-ſchool in Colcheſter (c); which he 
very much improved, not only in the number of ſcholars, but alſo in divers uſeful and 
neceſſary repairs and amendments about the houſe (d). He reſigned it the 17th of 
January, 1642-3 (e); and on the 10th of May, 1644, was choſen Head Maſter of Mer- 
chant-Tailors ſchool in London. As he was a very diligent, exa&, and excellently 
learned man in all grammatical learning, that ſchool greatly flouriſhed under his care 
and influence (f). But for ſhewing, as was thought, too great an affection to the 
royal cauſe [ 4}, and eſpecially for being concerned in printing Cl. Salmaſius's Defence 
of King Charles I. [B], he was deprived of his ſchool on the 2oth of February, 


1649- 


However, it was not for theſe verſes, as Mr. Strype at 
firſt imagined (2), that he was diſmiſſed the ſchool, but 


[4] But for flewing, as was thought, too great an 
affettion to the royal cauſe.) That he was very well 
affected to King Charles I. and to the royal intereſt, 
appears from a curious regiſter he kept of his ſchool 
(1), wherein the following verſes of his are entered, 


On the beheading of King Charles J. 


above; and alſo E Baonun =). 


LB] Epecially for being concerned in printing Clau- 
dius Salmaſius's Defence of King Charles I.] Ot this, 
Mr. Dugard has leit the following memorandum in the 
Regiſter-book above — Ad Februarii 20, 
1649. Atgue hec ſunt nomina. diſcipulorum quos ego 
Gulielmus Dugard, in Scholam liberam digniſſime Soci- 
etatis Mercatorum Sciſſorum admifi a Mai 10, 1644, 
ad Februarij 20, 1649. Quo tempore a Concilio Novi 
Status ab Archididaſcalatus officio ſummotns, & in carce- 
rem Novæ Porte conjectus ſum ; ob hanc præcipue cau- 

ſam, quod Claudii Salmaſii Iibrum (qui inſeribitur De- 
tenſio Regia pro Carolo primo ad ſereniflimum Regem 
Carolum ſecundum legit mumHzredem & Sueceſſorem) 
typis mandandum curaveram : T ypographeo inſuper in- 
* — ad valorem mille Librarum minimum : 

thil jam reliquum habens, unde vittum quæram uxori 


& /ex liberis, Quo Dei miſcricordis, 


Maglus vip Nis walemwyl vouwy oy,” ag ®- 
Tanne KAPOAOE jarr eue xteoiv N,. 


i. e. Charles, the beſt of Kings, is fallen by the hands 
of cruel, or wicked, men: a martyr for the laws of 
God, and thoſe of his country,” 


And on the butiial of Oliver Cromwell's mother in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. 


rd ria xalagary i A, 
Os N αον Bair; Tr N wneos rf Baciniics 


i, e. Here lieth the mother of a curſed ſon, who has benignifſimi 
been the ruin of two Kings and of three kingdoms,” 


Patri, 


(3) Muftrationg 
of Britiſh Hiſt. 
Vol. III. p. 280 
291, 292, 296, 


(39) Baronage, 
Tom. ii. p. 224 


(2) Ubi ſupra 


for being concerned in printing the book mentioned P79. 
(% Wagſtaffe's 


Vindicat. p $1 


(3) Stow and 
Strype, ubi ſu- 
pra, P- 203. 
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1649-50, and impriſoned in Newgate ; his wife, and fix children, turned out of doors; 
and a printing-preſs of his, which he valued at a thouſand pounds, ſeized (g). 
ſoon A ns releaſed, he opened, on the 15th of April, 1650, a private ſchool on Peter's 
Hill, London. But, on the 25th of September, the ſame year, he was reſtored to his ( Idi. 
former ſtation, by means of the ſame Council of State, who had cauſed him to be re- © id p. t 


moved (þ). 


There he continued with great ſucceſs and credit till about the middle of 


the year 1661, when he was diſmiſſed, for breaking ſome orders of the Company of 
Merchant-Tailors, having been publicly warned and admoniſhed of it before (i). He 
preſented a remonſtrance to them upon that occaſion, but to no purpoſe (+). Whereupon 
he opened a private ſchool in Coleman-ftreet, July 4, 1661, and, by the 25th of March 
following, had gathered an hundred and ninety-three ſcholars; ſo great was his reputa- 
tion, and the fame of his abilities (J). But he lived a very little while after; for he died 


in the year 1662. 
ſides the qualifications 


He gave, by will, ſeveral books to Sion-College Library (m). Be- 
his mind, which made him be highly valued and eſteemed ;- he 


was alſo an excellent ſcholar, and particularly a good orator and poet (n). He publiſhed 


ſome few books for the uſe of his ſchools [C]. 
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( Ibid. p. 203. 
This was done 


Being by the then 
Council of State. 


(#) Biſhop K en- 
net's Reeiſter 
and Chronicle, 
&c. Lond. 1728, 


p. 447+ 
(7) Stow and 
Stry pe, ubiſupra. 


(m) Catalog. & 


Hiſtor. Biblio. 


Sionenſ. per 
Gul. Reading, 
fol. Lond. 1724, 
p. 41. 


(n) Stow and 
pra. He wrote 


Patrit Providentiæ alendos committo & comments, per be endangered even under pretence of the greateſt ae 5g beautiful 


Jeſum Ch iſtum Dominum noftrum. 
GULIELMUS DUGARD. 


E carcere Novæ Porte, 
Martis 7, Anno Dom. 1649. 


Then follows immediately. 
Nomina Diſcipulorum ; quos ego Gulielmus Dugard ad- 


mii in privatam Scholam, quam aperui in vico vulgo 
dicto Peter's Hill, in ædibus tonduttitits ab Aprilis 1 5, 
ad Septembris 25, 1650, Quo tempore a digniſſima 
Societate Mercatorum Sciſſorum, hortatu tamen Concilii 
Status, ad antiquam provinciam Scholes Mercatorum 
Sciflorum reftitutus ſum (3). 

[] He publiſhed ſome few books for the uſe of his 
ſchools.) Namely, t. A ſhort Rhetoric. Rbetorices 
Compendium, Lond. 8vo. 2. Some ſele& Dialogues of 
Lucian. Luciani Samoſatenſis Dialogorum Selectorum 
Libri duo, A Gulielmo Dugardo recogniti, & (wariis 
collatis exemplaribus} multo caftigatius quam ante editi, 
Cum Interpretatione Latina, multis in locis emendata, & 
ad calcem adjecta. Lond. 8vo. In the preface to this 
book, he obierves the danger and hurt of putting books 
into the hands of children indiſcriminately, without 
ſelecting what is beſt in them, and leaving out the bad. 
And aſcribes the corruption of manners, then too much 
prevailing, to the injudicious and careleſs uſe of books 
of all ſorts. Then he affirms, that the chief regard 
is to be had to the morals of youth, which are not to 


learning. Quantum enim detrimentum adoleſcentium 
animis afferant ii, qui vel hunc, wel alios id genus Au- 
thores fine rerum delectu in lucem edunt, aut legendos pro- 
ponunt, noftrorum temporum perquam corrupti mores, quo- 
rum incauta lectio parens eft, ſatis declarant. Habenda 


igitur potior virtutis ratio, neque committendum unquam, - 
etextu, - 


ut illius jatturam, vel maximæ eruditionis 


Fuventus faciat. 3. Our author alſo publiſhed “ A 
Greek Grammar,” &c. M. 


* .* [It is ſurpriſing that our predeceſſor, in ſpeak- 
ing of Dugard's publications, ſhould have omitted his 
principal work, which was his Lexicon Greci Teſ- 
t tamenti Alphabeticum,” printed in 1660, and which 
is known to every theological ſcholar. This book is 
excellently adapted for the uſe of ſchools, and young 
ſtudents in divinity. It is not merely a Lexicon, by 
—— all the words of the Greek Teſtament, as 
they ſtand in the text, with explanations and inflec- 
tions, but anſwers, likewiſe, in a compendious form, 
the end of a-concordance, The late learned Mr. Bow- 
yer had taken ſome pains in correcting and enlarging 
this work, with a view to its republication. His im- 
proved copy is in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Nichols (4). 

We cannot underſtand upon what grounds Mr, 
Dugard is repreſented in the text as having been a 

poet. Like many other excellent claſſical ſcholars, 

e could occaſionally write Latin and even Greek 

verſes ; but a _—_ of this kind may ſubſiſt with. 
out any great pretenſions to the poetical character.] 


DUGDALE (WiLL1am), a moſt induſtrious and excellent Antiquary and Hiſ- 
torian, in the XVIIth century, was the only fon of John Dugdale LA), of Shuſtoke, near 
Coles-Hill, in Warwickſhire, Gent. by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Arthur Swynfen, 
a younger ſon of William Swynfen of Swynfen in Staffordſhire (a). He was born at 
Shuſtoke the 12th of September, 1605; and had his firſt education in grammar-learning 
under Mr. Thomas Sibley, Curate at Nether Whitacre, near his native place, till he ar- 
rived to the age of ten years and upwards; and, afterwards, under Mr. James Cranford, 
in the free-ſchool at Coventry, tilt he was near fifteen years old. Then returning home 
to his father, he received farther inſtructions from him, eſpecially in Law (5) and Hiſ- 
tory ; in all which he became well verſed by his own indefatigable induſtry. In the 
mean time, his father being aged, and grown very infirm with a dead palſy, and defi- 
ring to ſee him matched in his life-time, he married, on the 17th of March, 1622-3, 
Margery, ſecond daughter of John Huutbach, of Seawall, in the pariſh of Biſhbury in Stat- 


IA] Was the only ſon of Jon Dugdale.] This John 
Dugdale was the only child of James Dugdale, of 
Cletherow, in Lancaſhire, Gent. (which name and fa- 
mily had been of long continuance in thoſe parts), and 
had his chief education in St. John's College, Oxon : 
where applying himſelf to the ſtudy of Civil-Law, he 
took the degree of Maſter of Arts; and, continuing 
there the — of fourteen years, was for ſome time 
Clerk of the Accompts for that College, and Steward 
of their Courts. During ſome years of his ſtay in that 
college, he was tutor to William Paulet, only ſon to 
the Lord Giles Paulet, younger ſon to William, the 
firſt Marquis of Wincheſter, of that noble family, 


When he left the Univerſity, reſolving to ſettle in the 
country, he took a liking to the woodland part of 


(4) Anecdotes 
Mr. Bowyer „ 
p. 450. New 
Univerſal Dic- 
rionary, Vol. V. 
P- 24+ 


(a) The Life of 
Sir William Dug- 
dale, written by 
himſelf,and pre- 
fixed to his Hiſt, 
of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, 2C. edit. 
I716. 

See alſo the end 
of the Preface to 
his Antiquities of 
Warwickſhire. 


(5) His father 
read firſt to him 
Littleton's Te- 
nures, and after- 
wards ſeveral 
other law books. 
Life, &c as 
above, p. v. 


Warwickſhire, where Mr. Paulet had a fair eftate, 


Selling therefore his lands in Lancaſhire, he gave him 
a large fine for a leaſe of the impropriate rectory of 
Shuſtoke, during the term of ſixty years, where findin 
the houſe ruinous, he new built it. Fixing himſel 
there, and marrying his wife Elizabeth abovemen- 
tioned, he had by her our author, Willam ; and one 


daughter, named Mary, who became the wife of 


Richard Seawall, ſon of Henry Seawall, Alderman of 
Coventry (1). 


fordſhire, 


( I ) Life, &c. 45 
above ; and 

Mr. John Dug- 
dale's epitaph is 
our author's Au- 
tiq. of War- 
1730, Vol. IL. 
P. 1046. 
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fordſhire, Gent. As he was then bat in the eighteenth year of his age, he boarded 

with his wife's father till the death of his own father, which happened on the 4th of 

July, 1624. But, ſoon after that, he went and kept houſe at Fillongley in Warwick- 

ſhire, where he had an eſtate formerly purchaſed by his father. In 1625 he bought 

the manor of Blythe in Shuſtoke aforementioned ; and, the year following, ſold his 

| eſtate at Fillongley, and came to reſide at Blythe-Hall. His natural inclination leading 

() Liſe, &c-2% him to the ſtudy of Antiquities and Hiſtory (c), be was generally encouraged thereto 

Wood. Faſt. edit. by that great Antiquary, Samuel Roper, Eſq. a Derbyſhire gentleman, and Barriſter at 

_ Yo. 11- Law, with whom he became acquainted about the year 1615. And having alſo, after 

| his ſettling at Blythe-Hall, read Mr. William Burton's Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, 

(4) Blythe-Hall and being made known to him (d), he was by that learned perſon introduced (e) to Sir 

weile oe. Simon Archer of Tamworth, Knt. a great lover of Antiquities ; who delivered to him 
ley, where Mr. collections he had made out of divers ancient writings, and brought him acquainted with 
Bek.. Sir Simon Clarke of Brome-Court, and moſt other gentlemen in Warwickſhire. By 

O About the their advice and encouragement he undertook a Deſcription of that County, of which 
year 1630, We ſhall give an account below. In 1638 he accompanied Sir Simon Archer to London, 
— 2 who introduced him to the learned Sir Henry Spelman: and, during his reſidence in 

P. 5 . 5 . d . 

that place, he had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the moſt eminent An- 


tiquaries in the nation [B]. Among the reſt, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton took a great liking 


[BI] He had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 


ewith the moſt eminent Antiquaries in the nation.] Take 
a full account of this in Mr, Dugdale's own words. 
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After he ſettled at Bly the-Hall, 3 read the 
deſcription of Leiceſter, publiſhed by Mr. William 
Burton, of Lindley, in that county, (about eight 
miles diſtant from Blythe-Hall,) he was introduced 
into his acquaintance by Mr. Fiſher Dilke, of Shuſ- 
toke, a kinſman of Mr. Burton, and, by the ſaid 
Mr. Burton, into the acquaintance of Sir Simon 
Archer, of Tamworth, in the county of Warwick, 


* Knight; who, being much affected to Antiquities, 


and having made ſome collections out of divers an- 
cient writings, did freely communicate to him what 
he had fo gathered, and brought him acquainted 
with moſt of the geatlemen of note in the county; 
who being deſirous, through his incitation, to pre- 
ſerve the honour of their families by ſome ſuch pub- 
lic work, as Mr. Burton had done by thoſe in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, did freely communicate unto him the 


ſight of their ancient evidences. Amongſt the which 


he found none more knowing, and forward to en» 
courage ſuch a work, than Sir Simon Clarke of 
Brome-Courr, in the pariſh of Salford, who imparted 
to him divers things of conſequence, eſpecially the 
Leiger-book of the Priory of Kenilworth, - Sir Si- 
mon Archer going to London with his Lady in Eaſ- 
ter-Term, Anno 1638, much importuned Mr. Dug- 
dale to ä him in that journey; whereunto 
he aſſenting, Sir Simon being acquainted with the 
learned Sir Henry Spelman, Knight, (a perſon fa- 
mous for his knowledge in Antiquities,) and then 
near eighty years of age, brought Mr. Dugdale to 
bim; who receiving him with great humanity, and 
finding, upon diſcourſe with him, and the fight of 
divers collections relating to the Antiquities of War- 
wickſhire, (which he then ſhewed him), that he had 
made ſome good progreſs in thoſe ſtudies, told him, 
That being a perſon fo well inclined to that learning, 
and ſo good a proficient therein, he eſteemed him 
very fit to ſerve the King in the Office of Arms; and 
that the moſt noble Thomas, Earl of Arundel, then 
Earl Marſhal of England, having, by virtue of that 
office, the nomiration of all ſuch as were admitted 
into that ſociety, would thiok it a good ſervice to 
the public, to prefer ſuch thereunto as were thus 
naturally qualified, and found ſedulous in thoſe ſtu- 
dies, offering to recommend- him, the faid Mr, 
Dugdale, to his Lordſhip for that purpoſe; which 
he did accordingly, W hereupon he was iatro- 
duced unto that honourable perſon, firſt, by Sir 
George Greſteley of Drakelow, in the county of 
Derby, Bart. (who was then in London), and well 
known to his Lordſhip. Waiting ſome time upon 
Sir Henry Spelman, Sir Henry told him, That 
there was a Yorkſhire Gentleman, one Mr. Roger 
Dodſworth, who had taken much pains in ſearch of- 


1ecords, and other ancient memorials, relating to 


the Antiquities of that country, but eſpecially as to 
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the Monaſtery- foundations in the Northern parts of 
this realm, which work he did not a little recom- 
mend to the pains and care of ſome induſtrious and 
dijigent ſearchers into Antiquities: affirming, that, 
out of his own great affection thereto, he had in his 
younger years got together the -tranſcripts of the 
foundation-charters of divers Monaſteries in Norfolk 
and Suffolk (himſelf being a Norfolk man), much 
importuning Mr. Dugdale to join with Mr. Dod(- 
worth in that commendable work, which, by reaſon 
of his youth, and inclination to proſecute thoſe ſtu- 
dies, might in time be brought to ſome perfection. 
Unto which propoſal Mr. Dugdale readily aſſented, 
and, within a few days after, caſually meeting with 
Mr. Dodſworth, at Mr. Samuel Roper's chamber in 
Lincolg's-Ilan, and communicating what they were 


in hand with, as to their farther progreſs in thoſe- 


ladies, readily engaged themſelves to each other, to 
endeavour the gaining of what tranſcripts they could 
obtain from any leiger-books, public records, ori- 
ginal charters, or other manuſcrips of note, in order 
thereto ;} but ſtill with this reſervation, that Mr. 
Dugdale ſhould not neglect his collections, touchin 
the Antiquities of Warwickſhire, wherein he 
made conſiderable progreſs. Being thus in London, 
and deſirous to gain acquaintange with all perſons of 
note there, who ſtood affected to Antiquities, Mr. 
Roper brought him to Mr, Henry Lillye, an arms- 
painter in Little-Britain, who, according to that 
meaſure of learning he had gained, was not a little 
verſed in thoſe ſtudies, having been employed by 
divers perſons of honour and quality in framing their 
pedigrees aut of original evidences, and other war- 
rantable authorities, Hereupon converſing ſome 
time with Mr. Lillye, he there accidentally met with 
one Mr. Richard Gaſcoigne, a Yorkſhire Gentleman, 
who alſo ſtood much affected to thoſe ſtudies, eſpe- 
cially as to matters of pedigree, whereia he had taken 
ſome pains tor divers northern families; who dwg 
reat acquaintance with Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, o 

Kirby, in the county of Northampton, afierwards 
created Lord Hatton, a perſon highly affected to 
thoſe ſtudies, and who had not ſpared for coſt in 
gaining . ſundry tranſcripts from public records, 
leiger-books, ancient charters, and many choice 
MSS, brought Mr. Dugdale to that moſt worthy 
perion, by whom he was made welcome, with all ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs, and readineſs to further him 
in thoſe bis tabours, In order thereunto, Sir Chriſ- 
topher made him ſoon acquainted with Sir Thomas 
Fanſhaw, his near kiaſman, at that time the King's 
Remembrancer in the Exchequer (atterwards Lord 
Viſcount Fanſhaw), by means of which great ofbce 
he bad the cuſtody of divers leiger-books, and other 
manuſcripts of great antiquity ; eſpecially that not- 
able record called the Red-book, as allo Teſta de 
Neviil, Kirby's Queſt. Nomina Villarum, and others, 
to all which, by his favour, he had free acceſs. Nor 
was he leſs careful to obtain the hike acceſs for him 


to 


(2) Li 


b. v. 


(2) Life, &c. 
b. v. vi. vii. 
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ro him, and joined with Sir Henry Spelman in recommending him to Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, then Earl Marſhal of England; who, on the 24th of September, 1638, 
created him a Putſuivant at Arms Extraordinary, by the name of Blanch-Lyon, having 
obtained the King's warrant for that purpoſe. Afterwards, he was made Rouge- 
Croix- Pur ſuivant in Ordinary, by virtue of his Majeſty's Letters-Patent, dated March 
19, 1639-49, in the room of Mr. Edward Walker, removed to the office of Cheſter- 
Herald, By this means, having a lodging in the Heralds-Office, with a yearly falary 
of twenty pounds out of the Exchequer, and perquiſites, for his ſupport ; he ſpent 
that, and part of the year following, in augmenting his collections out of the records 
in the Tower, and other places. In ſummer, 1641, through Sir Chriſtopher Hatton's 
er.couragement, he employed himſelf, with one Mr, William Sedgwick, a ſkilful arms- 
painter, in taking exact draughts of all the monuments in the Abbey-Church at Weſt- 
minſter, St. Paul's Cathedral, London, and in many other Cathedral, Collegiate, Con- 
ventual, and Parochial Churches CI, wherein any tombs or monuments were to be 
found; to the end that the memory of them, in caſe of that deſtruction then imminent, 
might be preſerved for future and better times. In 1642 he received orders, by war- 
rant under the Koyal Signet Manual, dated June 1, to repair to his Majeſty at York, 
according to the duty of his place ; which he accordingly did, and continued there till 
about the middle of July, when he received the King's command to attend Spencer, 
Earl of Northampton, Lord Lieutenant of Warwickſhire (7), who was then endea- 
vouring to ſecure the chief places in and near that county, and to diſperſe the forces 
aſſembled by the Lord Brook for the Parliament's ſervice (g). During his attendance 
upon that Lord, he ſummoned the caftle of Banbury, which ſurrendered to his Ma- 
jeſty; but Warwick and Coventry refuſing ſo to do, the perſons by whom they were 
held were proclaimed traitors by Mr. Dugdale. He attended the King at Edge-hill 
battle, on the 23d of October, 1642 [D, and afterwards to Oxford (where, on the firſt of 
November, he was created Maſter of Arts (%)), and thence to Reading and Brentford ; 
his Majeſty intending to proceed to London. But, being forced to return back to Ox- 
ford, our author continued there (i), by his Majeſty's command, till the ſurrender of 
that garriſon to the Parliament, June 26, 1646. In the mean time he was, on the 16th 
of April, 1644, created Cheſter-Herald, in the room of Edward Walker, Eſq. ad- 
vanced to the office of Norroy. In this ſame year he took a journey to Worceſter, and 
extracted, out of the Regiſters of the Biſhop and Dean and Chapter, the like materials 
for his Antiquities of Warwickſhire as he had done at Litchfield. Likewiſe, du- 
ring his long refidence at Oxford, he applied himſelf to the ſearch of ſuch Antiquities, 
in the Bodleian and other Libraries, as he thought might any way conduce towards the 
turtherance of the Monaſticon, deſigned by Mr. Roger Dodſworth and himſelf ; as alſo 
of whatſover might relate to matter of Hiſtory, touching the antient Nobility of this 
realm, of which he made good uſe in his Baronage. After the ſurrender of Oxford 
garriſon, upon articles, in May 1646, Mr. Dugdale having the benefit of them, re- 
paired to London, and, for the ſum of a hundred and fixty-eight pounds, compounded 
for his eſtate which had been ſequeſtered. Then he, and Mr. Dodſworth, vigorouſly 
proceeded to complete their collections for the Mona/ticon, out of the Tower Weds 
and Cottonian Library : in which latter, Mr. Dugdale ſorted many bundles of original 
letters, and choice memorials, and cauſed them to be bound in eighty volumes [ E}. In 


May, 


to the Records in the Tower of London, through York, Selby, Cheſter, Litchfield, Tamworth, War- 

his intereſt with old Mr. Collet, the chief clerk at wick, &c. The draughts were taken by Mr. Sedgwick, 
that time there under Sir John Burroughs, whom he then ſervant to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton; but it is pro- 
amply rewarded with ſundry gratuities, for his kind- bable the. inſcriptions were copied by Mr. n car oh 
neſs and pains in furthering Mr. Dugdale, as to his exact pen. They were depoſited in Sir Chriſtopher 
Collections from thoſe rarities there repoſed. During Hatton's library (3). 
his ſtay alſo at London at that time, he was, by the [D] He attended the King at Edge-hill battle, on 
ſaid Mr. Samuel Roper, brought into the acquain- the 2 3d of October, 1642.] And, about that time, com- 
tance of Sir Thomas Cotton, Baronet, ſon to the moſt mitted to writing the moſt memorable paſſages in that 
worthy Sir Robert Cotton, founder of that incom- battle, of which he had been a ſpectator. That the 
parable library in his houſe at Weſtminſter, of moſt relation of all particulars relating thereto might be 
rare and choice manuſcrips, whereby he had alſo the better underſtood, he took with him, in the 
© free acceſs thereto, and made ſuch Collections as ry. following, ſome Gentlemen of note, and a 
* were of ſingular uſe to him in ſeveral volumes, which ſkilful ſurveyor, and rode to Banbury (the Caſtle 
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* have been ſince made publick. By the ſaid Mr. 
* Roper, he was alſo introduced into the acquaintance 
* of Mr. Scipio Squire, then one of the Vice-Cham- 
© berlains of the Exchequer, through whoſe kindneſs 
* and favour he had acceſs to that venerable Record, 
called Doomſday-buok, as alſo to the Fines, Plea- 
* Rolls, and ſundry other things of Antiquity remain- 
ing in the Treaſury (2). 

[C] Aud in many other Cathedral, Collegiate, Con- 


dentual, and Parochial Churches.) Particularly thoſe 


at Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, Liacoln, Newark, 


upon Trent, Beverley, Southwell, Kingſton upon Hull, 
Vol. V. | ” 


forted many bundles of original letters, and choice 
6G 


whereof was then his Majeſty's garriſon), and thence 
to the field of battle, which he exactly ſurveyed ; no- 
ting where each army was drawn up, how and where 
the cannon on each part were placed, as alſo the par- 
ticular graves wherein all the ſlain were buried; ob- 
ſerving, from the relation of the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants, the certain number of bodies which lay interred 
in every grave, which, in the whole, did not amount 
to quite two-thouſand, though the general report of 
the vulgar made them no leſs than five-thouſand (4). 


(Ff) The Life of 
Sir Wilkam 
Dugdale, &c. 
as above. 


(z) Wood, ubi 
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(5) Ibid. col. 7. 
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May, 1648, he waited on the Lady Hatton to Calais, who was to meet there the Lord 
Hatton, her huſband : and, when his Lordſhip returned to Paris, Mr. Dugdale accom- 
panied him thither, and ſtayed nearly three months in that city; where, through the fa- 
vour of Mr. Francis Du Cheſne, he had the peruſal of the collections of his learned 
father Andrew du Cheſne (t), out of which he copied many curious things, relating to 
the Priories-alien in England, which were cells to great abbeys in France, &c. He re- 
turned to England in Auguſt, having a ſafe conduct from Queen Henrietta-Maria. 
After which he and Mr. Dodſworth went on completing their collections for the Mo- 
naſticon, and preparing them for the prefs. When they were ready, the bookſellers not 
caring to venture upon ſo large and hazardous a work, Mr, Dodſworth and Mr. Dug- 
dale hired ſums of money, and printed at their own charge the ficſt votume, which was 
publiſhed in the year 1655 F}, in folio, as were the ſecond and third volumes after- 
wards. In the mean time, our induſtrious author having finiſhed © The Antiquities of 
* Warwickſhire illuſtrated [G], he printed that valuable work at his own charge: 
and for nearly a year and a half, whilſt it was printing, continued in London, in order 
to correct the preſs himſelf, becaufe the ordinary correctors were not ſkilled in the 


pedigrees, 
materials for The 


rials, and cauſed them to be bound in eighty volumes]. 
They were bundles of moſt valuable papers of itate, 
which Sir Robert Cotton had obtained from ſeveral 
hands: containing the tranſactions between Cardinal 
Wolſey and others, with ſeveral of his letters; as 
alſo of T. Cromwell afterwards Earl of Eſſex, Secte- 
tary Paget, Cecil Lord Burleigh, Secretary Walling- 
ham, and others, relating as well to foreign as domeſ- 
tic affairs; and likewiſe the letters and papers of Mary 
Queen of Scots, John Duke of Nortolk, and other 
eminent perſons in thoſe times: Mr. Dugdale having 
ſorted them, cauſed them to be bound up with claſps, 
with the arms of Sir Thomas Cotton on each fide of 


every book (5). | 


[F] The firſt volume, which was publiſted in the year 
1655.] Under this title: Monaſticon Anglicanum ; 
ve Pandectæ Coenobiorum Benedittinerum, Cluniacen- 
ſium, Ciſtercenſium, Carthuſianorum. A primordiis ad 
eorum uſque diſſolutionem. Ex MSS ad Monaſteria 
olim pertinentibus, Archivis Turrium Lond. Ebor, Cu- 
riarum Scaccarii, Augmentationum, Bibliothecis, Bod- 
leiana, Arundelliana, Cottoniana, Seldeniana, Hotto- 
niana, alii/que, digeſtum. Adorned with the proſpects 
of Abbeys, Churches, &c. After the publication of 
this, the printing of the ſecond volume was put off 
for above five years, till the greateſt part of the im- 
preflion of the firſt was fold, in order to raiſe 
money for going on with that extenſive work (6). 
This is the reaſon why the ſecond volume was not 
publiſhed till the year 1661; The title of it was, 
Monaſtici Anglican: Volumen alterum. De Canonicis 
Regularibus, Auguſtinianis, ſcilicet, Haſpitalariis, 
Templariis, Gilbertinis, Præmonſtratenſibus, & Ma- 
turints five Trinitarianis. Cum Appendice ad Volumen 
primum de Coenobiis aliquot Gallicanis, Hibernicis, & 
Scoticis, Nec non quibuſdam Anglicanis antea om i ſſis, 
&c, Thele two volumes were collected, and totally 
written by Mr, Dodſworth; but Mr. Dugdale took 
great pains in methodizing and diſpoſing the mate- 
rials, in making ſeveral indexes to the two volumes, 
and in correcting them at the preſs: for Mr. Dodſ- 
worth died in Auguſt, 1654, betore the tenth part of 
the firſt volume was printed off (7). The third vo- 
lume was printed off in 1673, under this title: Mo- 
naſtici Anglicani volumen tertium ©& ultimum., Addita- 
menta quæ dam in volumen primum, ac volumen ſecun- 
dum, jampridem edita: Nec non fundationes, five dota- 
tiones, diverſarum Eccleſiarum Cathedralium ac Collegi- 
atarum, continens. Ex Archivis regiis, ipſis autogra- 
phis, ac diverſis Codic. Manuſcriptis decerpta. Seve- 
ral curious things in this volume were communicated 
by Mr. Ant. Wood, and Sir Tho. Herbert, Bart. (8). 
Theſe three volumes contain chiefly the Foundation- 
Charters of the Monaſteries at their firſt erection, the 
Donation-Charters in after-times being purpoſely omit · 
ted; which are ſo numerous, that twenty ſuch volumes 
would not contain them, 

[G] The Antiquities of Warwickſhire illuſtrated.] 
The whole title ef the book is, The Antiquities ot 
Warwickſhire illuſtrated; from Records, Leiger- 


34 reſidence in which place, be had an opportunity of collecting 
iſtory of St. Paul's Cathedral in London | H |}, which he publiſhed 


In 


© Books, Manuſcripts, Charters, Evidences, Tombes, 
and Arms; beauitied with Maps, Proſpects, and 
Portraictures, Lond. 1650, fol.“ The Author gives 
us this account of i — As for the work ittelt, it is an 
* Tiluilration of the Antiquitics with which my native 
* country (Warwickſhire) hath been honoured; in ac- 
* compliſhing whereof, I nave [pent the chicteſt of my 
time for much more than twenty years, diligently 
ſearching into the vaſt treaſuries of publique Re- 
cords, beſides a multitude of Manuſcripts, original 
© Charters, and Evidences in private hands, as the 
© margents where they are cited do manifeſt (9).'”—— 
A ſecond edition of this curious and uſeful book was 
publiſhed in 1730— in two volumes, printed 
* from a copy corrected by the author himſelf, and 
© with the original copper-plates. The whole reviſed, 
© augmented, and continued down to this preſent time, 
* by William Thomas, D. D. ſome time Rector of 
© Exhall, in the ſame county. With the addition of 
© ſeveral proſpects of gentlemen's feats, churches, 
© tombs, and new and correct maps of the county, and 
© of the ſeveral hundreds, from an actual ſurvey made 
by Henry Beighton, F. R. S. Alſo complete liſts of 
© the Members of Parliament and Sheriffs taken from 
the original Records; and an alphabetical index aud 
* blazonry of the arms upon the ſeveral plates.“ One 
fault there is the method of this book; namely, That 
the pariſhes are not diſtinguiſhed from the villages by 
any particular mark. The titles, at the beginning of 
the hound diviſions, ſhould therefore have been printed 
in different characters : as, for inſtance, the pariſhes in 
old Engliſh letter, or in capitals; and the villages in 
italic, as they are now. The name of each pariſh 
ſhould likewiſe have been put at the top of the page, 
or pages, which contain an account of the fame, — 
However, this is our author's maſter-piece (10), and 
allowed to be the beſt methodized and moſt accurate 
account that ever was written of this nature (11). 

[H] During his reſidence in whic 2 he had an 
opportunity collecting materials for T he Hiſtory of St, 
Pauls Cathedral in London.) Ot which he gives us 
himſelf the following account. Meeting caſually 
* there with Mr. Joha Reading, a Nottinghamſhire 
Gentleman, who had formerly been Clerk of the Niſi 
© Prius for the Midland-Circuit, and with whom, be- 
« fore the Rebellion, he was acquainted, he friendly 
invited Mr. Dugdale to his houſe at Scriveners-hall, 
with promiſe to ſhew him ſome old manuſcript books, 
original charters, and other ancient writings, Co- 
ming thither accordingly, Mr. Reading brought forth 
five ancient manuſcript books in folio, which were 
leiger-books of the lands anciently given to the Ca- 
thedral of St, Paul, in London; and treely lent them 
© to him, to carry into the country until the next en- 
* ſuing Michaclmas Term, intimating that he ſhould 
© have the uſe of many more upon his next return to 
© London, But, in Michaelmas Term, when Mr. 
* Duydale came to reſtore thoſe books ſo lent, he 
found that Mr. Reading was dead, and had conſti- 
tuted one Mr. Williams, @ Barriſter at Law of the 

3 Temple, 
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(9) Preface, 
p. 1. 


(to) Wood, as 
above, col. 13. 
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in 1658, fol. Upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. be was, through Lord Chan- 
cellor Hyde's recommendation, advanced to the office of Norroy King of Arms, then 
vacant by the promotion of Sir Edward Walker to that of Garter; and his patent 
paſſed the Great-Seal on the 18th of June, 1660 (/). In 1662 he publiſhed & The 
« Hiſtory of Imbanking and Draining of divers Fens and Marſhes, both in Foreign 
« Parts and in this Kingdom, and of the Improvement thereby. Extracted from Re- 
& cords, Manuſcripts, and other authentick Teſtimonies. Adorned with ſeveral Maps, 
% Kc.“ fol. Written at the deſire of the Lord Gorges, Sir John Marſham, Bart. and 
others who were adventurers in that coſtly and laudable work, for draining; the great 
Level, which extends itſelf into a conſiderable part of the counties of Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Norfolk, and Suffolk. About the ſame time he com- 


pleted the ſecond volume of Sir Henry Spelman's Councils, and 
1664{[T]. As alſo the ſecond part of that learned Knight's Gloſſary [Al. 


© Temple, his executor. Addrefling himſelf therefore 
© to the ſaid Mr. Williams, and defiring a fight of 
« the reſt, he very civilly brought him to Scriveners- 
© Hall, and there ſhewing him many other old manu- 
© ſcript-books, original charters, and very ancient 
« writings, in bays and hampers, all relating to that 
great Cathedral, he freely lent them to him, to 
© carry to his own lodging, they amounting to no leſs 
© than ten porters burdens,” —— them, therefote, 
thus in his private cuſtody, and beſtowing pains to 
ſort them into order, he made extracts from them, of 
what he found hiſtorical in reference to that church. 
And, to the end, the memory of thoſe noble and an- 
cient monuments might be preſerved (which were af- 
terwards deſtroyed, the church being made an horſe- 
garriſon by the late rebellions uſurpers), did by the 
help and favour of ſundry worthy perſons who volun- 
tarily offered to be at the charge of thoſe plates, in 
which the repreſentations of them were cut in braſs, 
as alſo the lively proſpects of the whole fabrick (inſide 
and out), accompliſh the ſame; and having ſuccinaly 
framed an hiſtorical narrative of the foundation, and 
endowment thereof, ];:kewiſe of all the chantries, and 
what elſe was moſt memorable therein, publiſhed it, 
under this title, The Hiſtory of St. Paul's Cathedral 
& in London, from its Foundation, till theſe Times: 
“extracted out of original Charters, Records, Leiger- 
& books, and other Manuſcripts. Beautified with ſun- 
* dry Proſpects of the Church, figures of Tombs and 
4 Monuments, &c.” Lond. 16 $ fol. There was a 
Second Edition of this curious book * corrected and 
© enlarged by the author's own hand. To which is 
« prefixed his life, written by himſelf, Publiſhed by 
Edward Maynard, D. D. Rector of Boddington in 
* Northamptonſhire,” London, 1716, fol. Five of the 
original plates being loſt, five new ones were engraved 
for this ſecond edition, There are in it great addi- 
tions, which were not in the former edition: parti- 
cularly a new introduction, and many additions in ſe- 
veral places, to the quantity of ſome ſheets in all; be- 
ſides an account of the new-building of St. Paul's 
from year to year, 1685 ; with a catalogue of the ſe- 
veral benefactors, and the ſums they gave towards the 
building of it, our author being one of the Commiſ- 
fioners appointed for that work: and, which is more 
than all the reſt together, An Hiſtorical Account of 
the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of York, 
A — 2 South-well, Beverley, Durham, and Car- 

iſle.“ f 

LJ] He completed the ſecond volume of Sir Henry 
Spelman's Councils, and publiſted it in 1664.) Under 
this title, Concilia, Decreta, Leges, Conftitutiones in re 
Ecclefiarum Orbis Britannici ; viz. Pan- Anglica, Sco- 
tica, Hibernica, Provincialia, Dioceſana: Ab introitu 
Normannorum. An Dom, MLXVI. ad exutum Papam, 
fue ad An, Dom, MDXXXI, Acceſſerunt etiam alia ad 
rem Ecclefiaſticam ſpectantia; uti reperiuntur in eorun- 
dem Adtis, Canonibus Ecclefrafticis, Principum reſerip- 
trs, Libris impreſſis, antiquis Manuſcriptis, Chartis, 
Schedis, & Monumentis veteribus, Sir Henry Spel- 
man's name only appears in the title. Aud the Book 
is dedicated, by Charles Spelman, Sir Henry's grand- 
ſon to Gilbert Sheldon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
Who, with the Earl of Clarendon, had been the chief 
promoters of this work, and put Mr, Dugdale upon 


publiſhed it in 
Likewiſe, 
having, 


it. It was printed in a very incorrect manner; but 
Mr. William Somner took a great deal of pains in 
noting all the faults in the margin of a copy belong- 
ing to him, which was depoſited in the Library of the 
Church of Canterbury. What great ſhare Mr, Dug- 
dale had in this work will beſt appear hence: Thar, 
out of two hundred and ninety-four articles whereof that 
volume conſiſts, a hundred and ninety-one are of his 
collecting, being thoſe that are marked with an * in 
the liſt of the contents, at the beginning of the volume 
(12). The materials for it (beſides thoſe left by Sir 
Henry Spelman) were gathered by Mr. Dugdale, out 
of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops Regiſters, the Cotto» 
nian and other Libraries, and our ancient Engliſh 


Hiſtorians (1 4). 


[X] As alſo the ſecond part of that learned Knight's f 


Gloſſary.] The firit part was publiſhed in 1626, fol. 
by Sir Henry, He did not live to finiſh the ſecond 
part, but left much of it looſely written ; with obſer- 
vations, and ſundry bills of paper, pinned theieto. 
Theſe Mr. Dugdale took the pains to diſpoſe into pro- 
per order, tranſcribing many of thoſe looſe papers, &c. 
And having reviewed the firſt part, cauſed both to be 
printed together in 1664, (14) under this title, Gly/- 
ſarium e N. continens Latino barbara, pere- 
grina, obſoleta, & nove ſignificationis vocabula. I here 
was another edition of it in 1687. 


The ſecond part, 
di 


geſted by Mr. Dugdale, begin at the letter M. But 
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(7) Life, &c. as 
above, p. xvii: 


(12) See tie 
Preface. 


(Iz) Wood, ubl 
upras, 


(14) Life, &c. 
as above. 


Mr. Wood obſerves (15), that it * comes far ſhort of (15) Ubi ſupra, 


the firſt.” Nay, ſome have aſſerted (16), * that he 
© or they who put out the ſecond part of Sir Henry 
© Spelman's Gloſſary, did not do right to his memory.” 
In anſwer to which, Dr. R. Brady gives us the follow- 
ing account (17). The firſt part [of the Gloſſary], 
to the letter N, was publiſhed in the year 1626, the 
© whole being then finiſhed, and offered, by Sir 
Henry Spelman, to Mr. Bill the King's Printer, for 
the value of five pounds in hooks only : but he re- 
fuſing to give him that ſmall rate for the copy, he 
ventured to print the firſt part of it at his own 
charge, and moſt of his books lay upon his hands 
till the latter end of the year 1637, when two book- 
ſellers, in St. Paul's Church-yard, took them off. 
The next year, Mr. Dugdale being with Sir Henry 
Spelman, and telling him that many learned men 


col. 13. 


(16) Atwood, 
Fani Anglorum 
Facies nova, 
edit. p. 26 5. 


(17) Animad- 
verſions upon a 
book calle.l 
Juni Anglerum 
Facies nova edit. 
1684 fol. p. 22 9, 
230. 


were very deſirous to ſee the remaining part of that 


4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

C 

c 

6 

c 

* work, Sir Henry then told him what is here related, 

and produced both parts of the Gloſſary, the firit 

© whereof was printed and interleaved with blank 

© leaves, as alſo was the ſecond, which was in manu- 

« ſcript, wherein he had added and altered much. 

« After King Charles the IId's Reſtoration, the Earl of 

© Clarendon then Lord Chancellor, and Dr. Sheldon, 

«* then Biſhop of London, inquired of Mr. Dugdale 

© what was become of the remaining part of the Gloſ- 

« ſary, or whether it was ever finiſhed, He told them 

© it was finiſhed, and in the hands of Mr. Charles 

© Spelman, grand-child to Sir Henry, and youngeſt 

© ſon to Sir | £9 Wherevpon they deſired Mr. Dug- 

dale to move him to print it; which he did: but, 

„finding that the bookſellers would give nothing for 

© the copy, and that he was not able to print it at his 

© own charge, and returning this anſwer to the Lord 

Chancellor, and B:ſhop ot London, they contributed 

* liberally themſelves, and, procuring many ſubſcrip- 
* 11008 
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(18) Page xix. 


EV a Da LE 


having, in his many years ſearch into Records, &c. taken notes, as occaſion ofſcred, 
of the names of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers, Lord Treaſurers, Juſtices itinerant, 
Juſtices of the King's Bench and Common-Pleas, Barons of the Exchequer, Maſters 
of the Rolls, King's Attorneys and Solicitors, and Serjeants at Law ; he compiled out 
of them a book entituled © Origines Juridiciales, &c.” [L.. which he publiſhed in 
1666, fol. His next work, was, The Baronage of England,” [MI, of which the 


tions to that purpoſe, deſired Mr. Dugdale to receive 
the money, and deal with a Printer to perform the 
© work : which he did, and cauſed it to be printed as 
© he received it, all under the proper hand-writing of 
Sit Henry Spelman, without alteration or addition.“ 
This account the Reader will be pleaſed to compare 
with the beginning of this Note, which is taken out 
of Sir William Dugdale's Life, written by himſelf, 
But that learned Author afſures us, in the ſame Life 


(18), that the ſecond part of the Gloſſary was publiſhed, 


* without any alteration from Sir Henry's Copy, as 
by ſome hath been ignorantly ſurmiſed,” 

[L] Origines Furidiciales, Sc.] The whole title, 
is, „Origines Juridiciales: or Hittorical Memoriais 
© of the Engliſh Laws, Courts of Juſtice, Forms of 
„% Tryal, Puniſhment in Cafes criminal, Law-writers, 
„% Law-books, Grants and Settlements of Eſtates, De- 
„ gree of Serjeants, Inns of Court and Chancery. 
„ Alſo a Chronologie of the Lord Chancellors, and 
« Keepers of the Great Seal, Lord Treaſurers, Juſtices 
& Itinerant, Juſtices of the King's Bench and Common 
„% Pleas, Barons of the Exchequer, Matters of the Rolls, 
„% Kiny's Attorneys and Solicitors, and Serzeants at 
% Law.“ The Hiſlorical Part, which was deſigned 
as an Introduction to the Chronological Tables, is di- 
vided into ſeventy-eight chapters. And the book is 
adorned with the heads of Sir John Clench, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, Sir Randolph Crew, Sir Robert Heath, 
Edward Earl of Clarendon to whom the Book is de- 
dicated, Sir Orlando Bridgman, Sir John Vaughan, 
and Mr. Selden. ' here are alſo plates of the Arms 
in the windows of the Temple-Hall, and other Inns 
of Court, &c. The firit Edition, as is ſaid above, 
was in 1666 ; and the ſecond in 1651, having the 
three laſt Plates more than the firſt, but being very 
full of faults. There was a pretended third Edition 
in 1680; but it is only the ſecond, with a new Title- 
page ; and a Continuation, in three leaves at the end, 
of the Chronology and Catalogues aforeſaid. Biſhop 


| Nicolſon recommends this Book, as a proper Intro- 


(»9)EngliſhHiſ- 
torical Library; 
under the title 
of that book. 


duction to the Hiſtory of the Laws of this Kingdom 
19). 

8 far J The Baronage of England.) The whole tule 
of Tome I. is thus, The Baronage of England, or 
“ an Hiſtorical Account of the Lives and moſt memo- 
« rable Actions of our Engliſh Nobility in the Saxons 
« Time, to the Norman Conqueſt; and from thence 
« of thoſe who had their riſe before the end of King 
« Henry the Third's Reign, Deduced from publick 
„% Records, antient Hiſtorians, and other Authori- 
4 ties.“ That of the ſecond is the ſame, with this 
diffterence———* Which had their rife, after the end 
« of King Henry the Third's reign, and betore the ele- 
« yenth year of King Richard the Second.” ——And 
of the third“ As had their riſe, trom the tenth 
« year of King Richard the Second, until this preſent 
year 1676.“ Tueſe two laſt Volumes are generally 
bound together. What induced our Author to under- 
take this work, he tells us in the following words. 
* | muſt ingenuouſly acknowledge, that J had not any 
© thoughts of attempting this work here made public, 
until (by God Almighties diſpoſal) attending the late 
King Charles the Firſt, of bleſled memory, in his 
© garriſon at Oxford, according io the duty of my 
© place; and continuing in his ſervice there, from the 
© beginning of November An. 1642. until the end of 
June 1646; I had both leiſure and opportunity 
of peruſing many excellent Hiitorical Manuſcripts 
choicely preſerved in the famous Bodleian Library, 
and ſundry Colleges there; whence having gathered 
a large ſtock of fit materials in order to ſuch a work, I 
rew encouraged to proceed farther ; and thereupon, 
took myſelf to a diligent ſearch into thoſe old Re- 

© cords in the Tower of London, Office of the Rolls, 
« Exchequer, and ſundry other public places: Next 
© into that incomparable Treaſury of molt antient aud 

I 


. \ - 
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fir ſt 


* choice Manuſcripts, which the late worthy Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton Bart. bad, in bis time, happily got to- 
« gether : and, after that, into divers other, no leſs 
* eſtimable; which, with much charge, had been 
„gained by the Right Honourable, the late Lord 
, — and by his eſpecial favour communicated 
* to me; likewiſe into that claborate collection from 
© the Pipe-Rolls. made by Mr. Roger D-diworth, my 
© late deceaſed friend, and into ſundry other, where- 
© unto my Quotations do refer: amongſt which, thoſe 
© of Robert Glover, formerly Somerſet-Herald, (moſt 
* opportunely acquired from ſeveral hands, wherein 
they lay obſcured) were not the leaſt (20). The 


collecting of the materials for this work coſt the in- Vol 


duſtrious Author a great part ot thirty years labour, 
(21). But, notwithſtauding his great care and pains, 
here are many faults in it: ſo that the Gentlemen at 
the Heralds Office, dare not depend upon the gene- 
rality of matter relating to pedigree therein (22), 
However, this moſt uſetul work did not deſerve the 
ſevere cenſure which a four and ili-natured pedant 
(23) hath paſſed upon it, in his Three Letters, con- 
* taining Remarks on ſome of the numberleſe Errors 
% and Defefts in Duydale*s Baronage (24).” For, 
therein he is charged, with inaccuracy (25), want of 
capacity, and judgment (26), much negligence and 
ignorance (27), miſter-piece of ſtupidity (28), with 
groſs and complicated blunders (29); who, as often 
as he has opportunities, falls into miſtakes (30), and 
has fagoted his collections together (31): That, a 
very great numberot inconſiſtencies, and contradictions 
are plentifully ſtrewed through his whole book (32) &c. 
He owns indeed, that Dugdale is eſteemed by much 
© the beſt writer, who has yet made a peneral trea- 
© tiſe on this ſubject [of the Peerage] for which he 
© ſeemed aptly qualified, being very laborious and in- 
* duftrious, and having been furniſhed with a vaſi 
number of excellent materials, and favoured with 
© opportunities of acceſs to public Offices and Libra- 
« ries, from whence a ſtructure truly noble, and wor- 
thy of the ſubject might have been raiſed ; but 


' © having more regard to his profit than his honour, 
and the work being very large and tedious, he did 


* not allow himſelt time to examine and compare his 
* vouchers, nor the taſks of his ſeveral Ammanuenſes 
* (33)— He had (ſays heelſewhere) a greedy 
© appetite to Antiquities, but, like the Oftrich, be 
* {wallowed whatever came in his way unchewed, and 
it paſſed through him undigeſted, He ſeems to have 
had n in collecting, and leſs care and 
underſtanding in tranſcribing; and his manner of 
compoling is ſtill leſs excuſable as it more alfects 
other men. His avarice made him undertake bur- 
dens too heavy for his ſhoulders, and puſhed him 
beyond his ſpeed. His eye was fo fixed on his chiet 
end, that he overlooked the means of deſerving 
either prai'e or profit. His works (I ſpeak as to 
that before me) ſeem to have been patched up by 
the help of Alphabets, and from whatever occurred, 
which, either by himſelf or his illiterate Aumann 
enſes, was thought to the preſent purpoſe ; extracts 
were crudely huddled together, without any regard 
to truth or probability, or the conſiſtence of one 
part with another: which is the reaſon that in any 
fact, wherein any plurality of perſons is concerned, 
whereby it comes to be related in ſeveral places, it 
is very rare if ſuch relations are not materially d ffe- 
rent, and ſometimes none true. The margin of his 
book, I own, I have found uſeful, as it directs the 
neareſt way to better information ; but his authori- 
ties there ate in general ſo erroneouſly vouched, 
that they give no evidence to the purpoles for which 
they are produced; ſo that there is no depending 
upon him, without examining his witneſſes. In 
fine, his diſagreeing fragments of anhewed mateti- 
als are ſo unartfully ditpoſed, and to coarſely laid 
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(20) Preface to 
ol. I. p. 1,2, 


(21) Life, Er. 
as above, p. xix. 


(22) Wood, ubi 
ſapra, col. 16, 


(21) Suppoſed 
to be Charles 
Hornby, Eſq; 
late Secondary of 
the Pipe-Office, 


(24)Lond. 1938, 
Svo. 


(25) Page 4. 

(26) Page 20, 
(27) Page 13, 
(28) Page zi. 


(29) Ibid. & p. 
44 


(zo) Page 38. 
(31) Page 47. 
(32) Page 19, 


(33) Page 


(34) Pay 
63. 


(45) 1 
Col, 16 


Of they now ſtand in St. 


(34) Page 62, 
bz. 


(35) Ubi ſapra 
col. 16. F 


DU 6H A U F. 


ſirſt tome appeared in Ea. ih 167 5, and the ſecond: and third in 1676, fol. The firſt 


treating of ſuch of the Earls, and their deſcendants, as had their ſirſt advancements be- 
fore the end of King Henry IItd's reign ; and, of all others, who held their honours or 
baronies by tenure, as antiently. The ſecond of thoſe, whole original hath been (viz. 
of Earls by creation, and Barons by ſummons to Parliament) before the 11th year of King 
Richard Ild's reign. And the third of thoſe, and their poſterity, who have had their 


creations by patent, as moſt Barons had, or by writ of ſummons from that time 


(11 Rich. II.) till the year 1676 ; the Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Viſcounts, being therein 
likewiſe included, and reſerved to their proper times and places (m). Upon the death 
of Sir Edward Walker, which „ on the 2oth of February, 1676-7, our author 
was appointed in his room Garter Principal King of Arms (2). His patent for that of- 


fice paſſed the Great-Seal April 26, 1677; and he was ſolemnly created Garter, the 


24th of May following, at the College of Arms. The next day he received from his 
Majeſty the honour of knighthood, much againft his will, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs 
of his eſtate (o). But to return to his works. In 1681, he publiſhed ““ A Short View 
ce of the late Troubles in England; briefly ſetting forth, their Riſe, Growth, and tra- 
& pical Concluſion. As alſo, ſome Parallel thereof with the Barons Wars in the 
« Time of King Henry III. but chiefly with that in France, called the Holy League, 
« in the Reigns of Henry III. and Henry IV, late Kings of that Realm. To which is 
« added, A perfect Narrative of the Treaty at Uxbridge, in ann. 1644.” Oxford, fol. 
And, © The antient Uſage in bearing of ſuch Enfigns of Honour as are commonly 
« called Arms (p).” {N]. With © A true and perfect Catalogue of the Nobility of 
« England. A true and > Liſt of all the preſent Knights of the Garter, &c, as 

eorge's Chapel in Windſor-Caſtle, Sept. 10, 1681.” And, 
A Catalogue of the Baronets of England, from the firſt erection of that Dignity, 
„ until the 4th of July, 1681, inclufive.” Oxford, 1681, 8vo; There was a ſecond 
edition of it in the beginning of the year following, wherein the Catalogue of Baronets 
was continued in the 6th of December, The laſt thing he publiſhed was, A perfect 
« Copy of all Summons of the Nobility to the Great Councils and Parliaments of this 
% Realm, from the XLIX. of King Henry the IIId until theſe preſent Times, With 
& Catalogues of ſuch Noblemen as have been ſummoned to Parliament in right of their 
ce wives, and of ſuch other Noblemen as derive their Titles of Honour from the Heirs- 
«© Female, from whom they are deſcended ; and of ſuch Noblemens eldeſt ſons as have 
e been ſummoned to Parliament by ſome of their Fathers Titles. Extrafted from 
« public Records.” London, 1685, fol, He wrote ſome other things, which were 
never publiſhed [OJ His Collections of Materials for his“ Antiquities of Warwick- 
« ſhire,” and © Baronage of England,” all written with his own hand, being twenty- 


© together, that the whole heap ſeems to me no better 
than rudis indigeflaque moles (34). i. e. a rude and 
undigeſted heap. Such is the harſh and unman- 


nerly attack of the anonymous letter-writer, upon' 


Mr. Dugdale's book now before us. It muſt 
be owned, that there are many miſtakes in the Baron- 
age (and miſtakes are indeed hardly avoidable in a work 
of that nature). But the induſtrious and learned Au- 
thor, inſtead of being reviled, or treated with con- 
tempt, ought to be correRted with mildneſs, and duly 
eſteemed, for having proceeded, at once, ſo far in a 
work, wherein very little progreſs had been made be- 
fore he took it in hand: all other accounts of the no- 
bility, by Milles, Brooke, &c. being little more than' 


bare catalogues, or at beſt very lean performances. 


If the letter-writer had pointed out Mr. Dug- 
dale's faults and miſtakes (which he had great oppor» 
tunities of diſcovering by his place in the Exchequer), 
he ſhould at leaſt have treated him with decency and 
good manners, It was the leaſt that was due to the 
memory of a man, who had publiſhed ſo many uſeful 
books: a man whoſe name will be remembered with 
veneration and honour, while that of ſnarling Ch. 
Hornby will be buried in everlaſting oblivion. —— 
It were greatly to be wiſhed thi t gentlemen, of ſkill 
and leiſure, would make a thorough review of ſo uſe- 
tul a book as the Baronage; and, after having com- 
pared it with the records, and our antient hiſtorians, 
&c. give a new edition of it, No greater ſervice could 
be done to the curious and inquiſitive reader, or to 
any one who is a lover of the Engliſh Hiſtory. 
Mr. Mood informs us (35), that Mr. Duygdale ſent to 
him copies of all the tomes of this work, with an 
earneſt defire that he would peruſe, corre&, and add 
to them what he could obtain from records or other 
authorities: whereupon, ſpending a whole long vaca - 


Vol., V. 


tion in that matter, he drew up at leaſt ſixteen ſheets 
of corrections, but more additions; which being ſent 
to che author, he remitted a good part of them into 
the margin of a copy of large paper of his Baronage. 

[NI The antient uſage in bearing of ſuch enſigns of 
honour as are called arms, c.] To both the editions 
of this book are added, 1. An exact Alphabetical 
Catalogue of all the Shires, Cities, Borough-towns, 
* Cinque-ports, in England: ſpecifying the number of 
„the Knights of the Shires, &c, 2. A true and per- 
„ fect Catalogue of the Nobility of Scotland, &c. 
= 1 A true and perfect Catalogue of the Nobility of 
& Treland, with a Liſt of all the Shires, Cities, and 
Burroughs of Ireland, which make returns of Parlia- 
% ment, &c.” All three compiled by Charles Hat- 
ton, Eſq. ſon of Chriſtopher Lord Hatton (36). 

[0] He wrote ſome other things, which were never 
publiſhed.) Particularly, * Hiſtorical Accounts of the 
ancient Families of Haſtings Earl of Huntingdon, 
© and Mariners Duke of Rutland. And, Genealogical 
Tables of the Kings, and ancient Nobility of Eng- 
* land; of the Kings and principal Nobility of Scot- 
land; and of the other Kings of Chriſtendom, and 
great Families of Germany.“ He made, for his own 
uſe, Indexes to moſt of our Engliſh Hiſtorians, viz. 
Matthew Paris, Matthew of Weſtminſter, Roger de 
Hoveden, Henry of Huntingdon, Echelward, Ingul- 
pbus, Thomas of Walſingham, &c. And alſo, in 
twenty-ſix thin folios, Indexes to the fixty Volumes of 
Collections from Records, by Sir John Kniveton, in the 
library of the late Lord Hatton: beſides thoſe to Le- 
land's Itinerary, and Collectanea. Our author 
was likewiſe the chief promoter of the Saxon Dic- 
tionary by Mr, William Somaer, printed at Oxford 
in 1659 (37), | 


6 H ſeven 


(m) Sec Preface 
to Tome I. p. 2. 


col. Is 


() There was a 
great diſpute 
then between 
the King and 
the Earl Mar- 
hal, about the 
right of nomi- 
nation to that 
oflice. 

See our author's 


Life, p. xix. c. 


(e) Life, &c. as 
above, p. xxi. 


(p) This is moſt 
ly taken from 
W, Wyrley's 

do k, entitled 
„he true Uſe 
of Armony, &.. 
Lond. i 592, 4t0s 
See Wood uhi 
ſapra, col. 16; 
and Vol. I. col, 


427. 


(37) Lite, &. 
P XXIV. 
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( Life, &e. 
P. XXlly 


(38) Ibid. as 
above. 


(39) See his 
Antiquities of 
Warwickſhire, 
ad edit. Vol. II. 
P- 2046. 


W 

G2) vol. II. 
col. 143, 144. 

1) Memoirs 
9 51 Life of 
El. Aſhmole, 
Eſq. &c. pub- 
liſhed by Ch. 
Burman. Lond, 
1719, lame, 
P- 34 
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ſeven volumes in folio, he gave by will to the Univerſity of Oxford ; together with 
ſixteen other volumes, ſome of his own hand-writing ; and they are now preſerved in 
Aſhmole's Muſeum. He gave likewiſe ſeveral books to the Office of Heralds in Lon- 
don, and procured many more for the ſame (2) 173 At length this moſt induſtrious 
perſon, — a great cold at Blythe-Hall, died of it in his chair, about one 
o'clock in the afternoon, Feb. 10, 1685-6, in the eighty-firſt year of his age. His 
body, being conveyed to the parochial church of Shuſtoke abovementioned, was, on the 
12th day of the ſame month, depoſited in a ſtone coffin, lying in a little vault, which 
he had cauſed to be made under the north fide of the chancel of the church there. Over 
that vault he had erected in his life-time an altar-tomb of free-ſtone; and had cauſed 
to be fixed in the wall above it, a tablet of white marble, whereon was engraved an 


fame.) Beſides his Antiquities of 


(42) Wood, ibid. 


epitaph made by himſelf[2]. He had ſeveral children [ R] by his wife, mentioned 


P] He gave likewiſe feveral books to the Office 
1 y ſe f A 


in London, and procured many more for t 

arwickſhire,” 
and the reſt of his printed books, he gave thereto, 
one large volume, MS, of Arms and Monuments in the 


Cathedral — York, _ _ other Gn that 
county, lively pricked with a pen r. ory 
King fon his Clerk, ranked of Rouge-Dri n Pur- 
ſuivant of Arms), and the epitaphs tranſcribed accord- 
ing to the letter of : another MS. containing 
a tranſcript of three old viſitations, which were not in 
the Heralds Office, viz. of Lancaſhire, in King Henry 
the VIIIch's time; Staffordſhire, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time; and Northumberland, in the time of King 
James J. Another MS. marked L. 12. containing di- 
vers arms in colours of foreign Kings and Princes, 
Britiſh Kings, ancient Engliſh, Scottiſh, and Iriſh 
Nobility. By his urement alſo it was, 
that Thomus Povey, Eſq. then one of the Maſters of 
the Requeſts, gave to the ſaid office, thoſe MSS, con- 
taining copies and extracts from divers public re- 
cords: and that the Duke of Norfolk beſtowed 
upon it, in 1678, ſeveral manuſcripts, as well as 
printed books, relating to Hiſtory and Genealogy 
(38). 


* Whereon was engraved an epitaph made by him- 
tf ] 


Which is as follows, 


M. S. 
WILLIELMI DUGDALE 
aur, Antiquitatum W A R WIC. Comitatue 
— 4 A 
1 omnes 
in principalem Regem 
Armorum 43 titulo G ARTE R 
tandem evectus eſt. 
UXOREM MARGERIAM 
IOH. HUNTBACH de SEWAL in Com. Staff. 
filiam duxit: 
e qua filios plures, ab hac luce 
in tenera ztate ſublatos, 
IOHANNEM vero ſuperſtitem 
filiaſq; diverſas ſuſcepit. 
Diem obiit 10 Febr. A MDCLXXXV (zo). 


[ R] He had ſeveral children.] Both ſons and daugh- 
ters. One of his daughters, named Elizabeth, was 
married to the famous Elias Aſhmole, Eſq, All bis 
ſous died young, excepting JOHN, who was created 
Maſter of Arts at Oxford, on the of September, 
1661, being then chief gentleman 1n the chamber of 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land (40). October 26, 1675, he was 1 2 
Windſor-Herald upon the refignation of his brother- 
in-law, Elias Aſhmole, Eſq. (41) ; and Norroy King 
of Arms in the beginning of March, 1685-6, about 
which time he was knighted by King James II. He 
publiſhed : A Catalogue of the Nobility of England, 
« according to their reſpeQive Precedencies, as it was 
4% preſented to his Majeſty on wg" s ba 6 Anno 
4% 1684.“ To which is added, The Blazon of 
„ their paternal Coats of Arms, and a Liſt of the pre- 
4 ſent Biſhops. Printed at London on a broad ſide 
of a large ſheet of paper in 168 5; and again, with 
additions, in 1690 (42). This Sir John Dugdale die 
Avguſt 31, 1700. M. 


above, 


„ [The general preface to the Monaſticon An- 
licanum was drawn up by the learned Sir John Mar- 
am, and is followed by a ſhort view of the firſt in- 
ſtitution of the monaſtic life, Great part of the im- 
reſſion of the third volume was accidentally burnt, 
he firſt volume was reprinted, with large additions, 
in 1682 and the whole was abridged, in 1695, by 
James Wright, author of the“ Hiſtory of Rutland- 
* ſhire.” Another epitome, by an anonymous wri- 
ter, was publiſhed in 1718. Great additions were 
made to the Monaſticon itſelf in ** The Hiſtory of the 
% ancient Abbeys, Monaſteries, Hoſpitals, Cathedral 
«© and Collegiate Churches,” by John Stephens, 
Gent. This work, which contains, in folio, two 
additional volumes to Sir William Dugdale's Monaſ- 
ticon, appeared in 1722 and 1723, Mr, Peck pro- 
miſed a fourth volume of the Monaſticon, and, in 
1735, told the world that it was in great forwardneſs 
(43). He left behind him, on this ſabjeR, five cu- 
rious manuſcript volumes in quarto, now in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, ſome particulars concerning which may 
be ſeen in the Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, p. 590, 591. 
and a full enumeration of their contents in Ayſcough's 
Catalogue, vol. I. p. 55—67, Of Mr. Peck bimleif 


a copious account will appear in Mr. Nichols's Hiſtory 


of Leiceſterſhire *, 

% It is remarkable,” ſays Mr. Granger, © that the 
« publication of the. Monaſticon,” was productive 
« of many law-ſuits, by the revival of old writings ; 
« and that the Puritans were highly offended at it, as 
* they looked upon it as a large liep towards intro- 
« ducing Popery.” The ſame writer obſerves, that 
this being almoſt the only one of our books which 
finds a ready admittance into the libraries of Monks, 
it has on that account become ſcarce (44). 

The teſtimony of Mr. Gough to Sir William Dug- 
dale's © Antiquities of Warwickſhire illuſtrated,” 1s 
that “ it muſt ſtand at the head of all our county 
« hiſtorians, Sir Greville Verney corrected the map, 
« and gave many drawings of monuments with his 
% own hand. Dugdale himſelf had drawn the monu+ 
1% ments of the Ferrars family at Badley, ready for 
« engraving; but the heir of the family refuſing to 
contribute any thing towards the charge thereof, 
and it not being proper for Sir William to undergo 
it totally, they were omitted.” Concerning Dr. 
Thomas, who publiſhed the edition of 1730, Mr. 
Gough informs us, that he was very careleſs in bis 
accounts, and took very little pains for information. 
+ I have heard,” adds Mr. Gough, © an inſtance of 
„% his having an opportunity to call on a gentleman 
„% who had large records and other materials; but, 
© becauſe he was not at home, though be had left 
„% word he ſoon ſhould be, Thomas contented himſ{clf 
© with inſpecting the church. The Hundreds are 
very incorrectly copied from Beighton's large Sur- 
« vey.” Dugdale's original edition, with Hollar's 

lates, was reprinted, by ſubſcription, in 1765, by 2 
kſeller at Coventry; but in ſo negligent a manner 
was the publication executed, that fome of the laſt 
ſheets were worked off on the coarſeſt paper. The 
author's grandſon, Richard Geaſt, Eſq. of Blythe- 
Hall, in the county of Warwick, recovered the plates 
by a ſuit in Chancery (45). | 

Concerning the Hiſtory of imbanking and drain- 
« ing divers Fens and Maiſhes,” Mr. Gouyh ac- 
quaints us, that this valuable book being become ex- 
tremely ſcarce, and a perſon in che fen; —_— 

iſhe 


(43) Prim 
Topography, 
Vol. I. p. 1:3 
—120. 


* From the n- 
ſormation of 
Mr. Nichols 


(44) Picgraphi- 
cal Hiſtory of 
England, Vel. 
III. p. 116. 


(45) Ein 
Topogrephi, 
Vol. II. - 277 
300. 


(46) 
153, 


n 
Dy, 
« 123 
153 154» 
the in» 
1 of 
ls. 
(47) Commu- 
nicated by Ed- 
mund Tornor, 
jun. Eſq. from 
a manuſcript 
belonging to 
Bennet Lang- 
5 ton, Eiq. 
* (48) Cranger 
* ubi luft. 
th 


phy, 
P. 359) 


e 


livion.“ 


liſhed propoſals for reprinting it by ſubſcription, with 
new plates, the Corporation of Bedford Level, who 
were particularly intereſted in a ſecond edition, readily 
undertook one. Application having been made to 
Richard Geaſt, Eſq. beforementioned, he defired 
that it might be conducted entirely at his own ex- 
pence, Accordingly, it was printed, in 1772, in one 
volume, folio, under the inſpection of the Corpora- 
tion's Regiſter, - Charles Nalſon Cole, Eſq. of the 
Inner T angle, from the author's own copy, under 
the original title, with the addition of three indexes, 
one of the principal matters, the ſecond of names, 
and the third of places, making eleven additional 
ſheets. The original plates, which remained in Mr. 
Geaſt's poſſeſſion, and did not want to be retouched, 
were uſed, That gentleman intended to have pro- 
ceeded with the other parts of his learned anceſtor's 
works; but the reſtraint laid upon literary pro 
diverted him from venturing on an expence which a 
period 6 fourteen years could never be expected to re- 
ay ( , 

: Before Sir William Dugdale printed his © Origines 
© Turidiciales,” he ſhewed the copy to Sir Matthew 
Hale, who thought that his deduction of the riſe of 
Parliament Writs for Knights and Burgeſſes would be 
judged to leſſen the honour of Parliaments ; but ad- 
viſed him to ſubmit it to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, who 
found no fault with it (47). 

Anthony Wood wrote a little tract, which was ne- 
ver printed, containing a ſufficiently-ample ſpecimen 
of the errors of Dugdale's Baronage. It is preſerved 
in the Aſhmolean Muſeum (48). Mr. Hornſby's at- 
tack on the Baronage, though acute, was very illi- 
beral, and is juſtly animadverted upon in note M. 
Whatever faults there may be in Dugdale's work, it 
ſtill ſhould be acknowledged, that it is a performance 
of great merit, and of deſerved reputation, 'The price 
it bears is a ſufficient proof of the eſtimation in which 
it is held; and every writer, who treats on ſimilar ſub- 
jects, will find bimſelf indebted to it in a variety of 
reſpects, We agree in the wiſh of our predeceſſor, 
that gentlemen of ſkill and leiſure would make a tho- 
rough review of ſo uſeful a book as the Baronage, 
and give a new edition of it, aiter having compared 
it with the Records and our ancient Hiſtorians, It 
would be ſtill more valuable if it were continued to 
the preſent time. There is unqueſtionably conſide · 
rable merit in Collins, and in ſome of the additions 
which have been made to later impreſſions. The ar- 
ticle of the houſe of Northumberland in the laſt edi- 
tion is peculiarly excellent. On the whole, however, 
there is room for much improvement ; and a manly 
work of the kind we are ſpeaking of, free from the 
adulatory ſtrain which hath commonly prevailcd, 
would be no ſmall acceſſion to hiſtorical knowledge. 
As peerages have hitherto been Mitten, one would 
imagine that ancient and noble families were mate 
up of nothing but virtues. 

Having derived the chief materials for eur addition 
to Dugdale's article from the © Britiſh Topography, 
we ſhall lay ourſelves under farther obligations to the 
ſame work, by having recourſe to it for ſome particu- 
lars concerning Dodſworth, the principal compiler of 
the © Monaſticon Anglicanum.” Mr. Gough, when 
ke comes to Yorkſhire, thus introduces that eminent 
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above, who died the 18th of December, 1681, aged ſeventy-five, after they had been 
married fifty-nine years (r). Sir William Dugdale's character is ſufficiently manifeſt (08. - 
from what hath been ſaid of him in this article. However, we ſhall add the character vat unh mi. 


Antiquary. One cannot approach the borders of 

„this county without paying tribute to the memory 

„of that indefatigable collector of its antiquities, 

„ Roger Dodſworth, who undertook and executed a 

« work, which, to the antiquaries of the preſeut age, 

% would have been the ſtone of Tydides. One hun- 

« dred and twenty-two volumes of his own writing, 
% beſides original manuſcripts which he had obtained 
& from ſeveral hands, making altogether one hun- 
« dred and ſixty-two volumes folio, now lodged in 
&« that grand repoſitory of our ancient muniments the 
„% Bodleian Library, are laſting memorials what this 
©« country owe to him, as the two volumes of the 
« Monaſticon (which, though publiſhed under his 
c and Dugdale's names conjoinily, were both col - 
„ lected and written totally by him) will immorta- 
« lize that extenſive induſtry which has laid the 
% whole kingdom under obligation.” General Fair- 
fax, riſing above that diſgraceful averſion to our an - 
tiquities with which many of bis party were infected, 
was a zealous patron of Dodſwortb, and allowed him 
a yearly ſalary to preſerve the inſcriptions in churches. 
Anthony Wood ſays of our Antiquary, that be © was 
« of wonderful induſtry, but lefs judgement ;” that 
he was always collecting and tranſcribing, but ne- 
4% yer publiſhed any thing.” The laſt circumſtance 
is not true; and it is juſtly obſerved by Mr Gough, 
that in the former part of theſe words Wood has 
drawn his own ch r. A much higher opinion of 
Mr. Dodſworth was entertained by Thomas Hearne, 
who thus f. of him in a tranſport of antiquarian 
enthuſiaſm. ** I never look upon theſe volumes with · 
« out the utmoſt ſurprize and wonder; and I cannot 
„ but bleſs God that he was pleaſed, out of his ini - 
© nite goodneſs and mercy, to raiſe up ſo pious and 
« giligent a perſon, that ſhould, by his bleſſing, lo ef · 
& fectually diſcover and preſerve ſuch a noble treaſure 


cc 
60 
«c 
cc 
66 


moſt of them wriuen with his own hand, and the 
genealogical tables, and the notes on them, done 
with that exquiſite care and judgement, that I can- 
not but think otherwiſe of this eminent perſon than 
« the author of the © Athenz Oxonienſes.” For, it 
« plainly appears to me, that his judgement and ſa- 
« gacity were equal to his. diligence; and I ſee no 
© reaſon to doubt, but that if he had lived to write 
© the Autiquities of Yorkſhire (as he once deſigned) 
«« jt would have appeared in a very pleaſing and en- 
6 tertaining method, and in a proper and elegant 
« ſtyle, and ſet out with all other becoming advan- 
tages. Mr. Dodſworth was the eldeſt ſon of Mat- 
thew Dodſworth, Regiſtrary of York Cathedral, and 
Chancellor to Toby Matthews, Archbiſhop ot York. 
He was born on the fourteenth of July, 1585, and 
was buried at Rufford, in Lancaſhire. His col'ections 
were bequeathed, by Lord Fairfax, to the Bodleian 
Library, and ſent there, in 1673, by Dr. Henry Fait- 
fax, Dean of Norwich, and nephew to his Lordſhip. 
It ha ing to be wet weather when they were con- 
veyed to Oxford, Wood, with much difficulty, ob- 
tained leave of the Vice-Chancellor to have them 
brought into the Muniment-Room in the School 
Tower, and was a month drying them on the 
leads (49)-) K. 
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(+) She was bu- 


t with nim. 


given of him by Mr. Wood (7). Had this indefatigable perſon ſequeſtered himſelf Wood, udi ſupra, 
from worldly troubles, and totally addicted himſelf to his ſtudies, and had minded the _ _ 

public more than his private concerns, the world might have juſtly enjoyed more of ( > 7% 

his lucubrations, and thoſe more true and accurate than ſuch as are already publiſhed, 
eſpecially thoſe in his latter days: yet, however, what he hath done is prodigious, 
conſidering the great troubles that he had endured for his loyalty, and the cumbrances 
of this world that he had run through; and therefore his memory ought to be vene- 
rated, and had in everlaſting remembrance, for thoſe things which he hath already 
publiſhed, which otherwiſe might have periſhed and been eternally buried in ob- 


of antiquities as is contained in theſe volumes: 


(49) Britiſh 
Topography, 


Vol. 11. p. 393, 
296. 
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# ,* [DUKE (RIchaR D), a divine and a poet, ſeems entitled to ſome rotice in this 
work, as his poems have been honoured with a place in Dr. Johnſon's collection, and a 
ſnort account has been given of him by that eminent biographer. Who his parents 
were, and where he was born, we are not able to aſcertain. His grammatical educa- 

tion he received under the famous Dr. Buſby, at Weſtminſter School, into which he was 
admitted in 1670, and from which he was elected, in 1675, to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1678 he took the degree of Batchelor of Arts, and that of Maſter in 1682, 
He became, likewiſe, a Fellow of the College, and it is related that he was for ſome 
time tutor to the Duke of Richmond. Having entered into holy Orders, among other 
preferments he was made a Prebendary of Glonceſter, and in this capacity he was choſen 
a Trocter in Convocation for that Church. He had the additional honour of being 
Chaplain to Queen Anne. In 1710 he was preſented by Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxfordſhire, which, however, he 
enjoyed but a few months; for, on the tenth of February, 1710-11, having returned 
bote from an entertainment, he was found dead the next morning (a). 
Poets, Val. II. When Mr. Duke left the Univerſity, being conſcious of his powers, he enliſted him- 
Pinorofes,, ſelf among the wits of the age. He was, in particular, the familiar friend of Otway, 
Gruuati Can- and was engaged, among other popular names, in the tranſlations of Ovid and Juvenal. 
— From his writing he appears not to have been ill- qualified for poetical compoſition. 
« In his Review,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, though unfiniſhed, are ſome vigorous lines. 
“ His poems are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found in them much to be praiſed.” 
Upon a peruſal of them, we entirely agree in the judgement which the Doctor has here 
pronounced [A J. With the wit, Mr. Duke ſeems to have ſhared the diſſoluteneſs, of the 
times: for, ſome of his compoſitions are ſuch as he muſt have reviewed with deteſta- 
(2) Jotnfon, tion in his later days (4). This was eſpecially the caſe with regard to two af his poems; 
e the tranſlation of one of the elegies of Ovid, and the firſt of the three ſongs. Per- 
“ haps,” obſerves Dr. Johnſon, ** like ſome other fooliſh young men, he rather talked 
ce than lived viciouſly, in an age when he that would be thought a wit was afraid to ſay 
“ his prayers; and whatever might have been bad in the firſt part of his life was 
6 ſurely condemned and reformed by his better judgement (c).“ It gives us pleaſure to 
find this candid and judicious remark confirmed by poſitive teſtimony ; for, in ſome lines 
addreſſed to Mr. Waller, upon the verſes which that poet had made on the laſt copy in 


() Johnſon's 


&) Ibid. 


his book, Mr. Duke begins as follows : 


A] We entirely agree in the judgement which the 
* bas here + Eine The cf Review” is a 
political poem, and in its defign is-not unlike the Ab- 
ſalom and Achitophel of Dryden, Perhaps Mr. Duke 
left his work unfiniſhed from a reflection upon the 
compariſon that would have been inſtituted berween 
the two productions. The characters drawn are thoſe 
of the King (Charles the Second), the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, the Duke of York, the Earl of Shafteſbury, 
Louis the Fourteenth of France, and the Duke ot 


| 228 Our poet has diſplayed the virtues of 


the Duke of York with a very flattering pencil, In 
his character of the Duke of Buckingham, he ſeems to 
have had Dryden's Zimri in view, but is not equally 
conciſe, nor equally ſpirited, The portrait, however, 
is not without its merit. 

In Mr, Duke's verſes to Czlia, the concluding lines 


. have a pleaſing harmony. 


(1) Johnſon's 
Poets, Vol, XI. 
p. 203. 


„ Had I a pen that could at once impart 

“Soft Ovid's nature and high Virgil's art, 

Then the immortal Sacharifla's name 

© Should be but ſecond in the liſt of fame; 

Each grove, each ſhade, ſhould with thy praiſe 

„ be fill'd, 

« And the fam'd Penſhurſt to our Windſor 
„ yield (1).“ 


Of all our Author's original poems, that, on the 
marriage of George Prince of Denmark and the Lady 
Anne, is in our opinion the beſt. The verſification 
is more uniformly correct and harmonious than in 
molt of Mr. Dake's other pieces; and the panegyric 


is conducted in an ingenious and agreeable manner. 


In the poem on the death of King Charles the Se- 
cond, the praiſe of the deceaſed Monarch is carried 
to the utmoſt height. Perhaps it may not be una- 
muſing to ſome of our readers to ſee, in a ſtriking in - 
ſtance, how much the labguage of poetry may differ 
from that of true hiſtory, 


& Dead is the king, who all our lives did bleſs! 
4 Our ſtrength in war, and our delight in peace! 
* Was ever Prince like him to mortals given! 
“So much the joy of earth, and care of heaven ? 
% Under the preſſure of unequal fate, 
% Of ſo erect a mind and foul ſo great! 
« So full of meekneſs and ſo void of pride, 
«© When borne aloft by Fortune's higheſt tide ! 
His kindly beams on the ungrateful ſoil 
* Of this rebellious, ſtubborn, murmuring iſle 
«« Hatch'd plenty; eaſe and riches did beſtow, 
* And made the land with milk and honey flow ! 
% Leſs bleſt was Rome when mild Auguſtus ſway'd, 
« And the glad world for love, not = obey 4. 
1 , like heaven's, his chief prerogative ! 
„His joy to fave, and glory to forgive 
«© Who lives, but felt his influence, and did ſhare 
% His boundleſs goodneſs and paternal care? 
% And, whilſt with all th' endearing arts he ſtrove 


On every ſubje&'s heart to ſeal his love, 


„What breaſt ſo bard, what heart of human make, 


But, ſoftening, did the kind impreſſion take ? 


% Bclov'd and loving ! with ſuch virtues grac'd 
% As might on common heads a crown have plac'd } 
«© How Ktkill'd in all the myſteries of ſtate ! 
& How fitting to ſuſtain an empire's weight! 
% How quick to know! how ready to avile 1 
« How timely to prevent ! how more than ſenates 
« wiſe! | 
% His words how charming, affable, and ſweet! 
« How juſt his cenſure! and how ſharp his wit ! 
% How did his charming converſation pleaſe 
The bleſt attenders of his hours and eaſe ; 
„When graciouſly he deign'd to condeſcend, 
„ Pleas'd to exalt a ſubject to a friend! 
* To the moſt low how eaſy of acceſs! 
% Willing to hear, and longing to redreſs ! 
% His mercy knew no bounds of time or place, 
+ His reign was one continued act of grace 
1% Good Titus could, but Charles could never ſay, (:) Ibid, uk 
“0 Of all his royal life, “ he loſt a day (2).” FM he 


« When 
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«© When ſhame for all my fooliſh youth had writ 

« Advis'd 'twas time the rhyming trade to quit, | 
&« Time to grow wiſe, and be no more a wit 

© The noble fire, that animates thy age, 


&« Once more inflam'd me with poetic rage (d).“ Fa SL, 


p. 133 
Mr. Duke, in his character as a divine, publiſhed three Sermons in his life-time, 
The firſt was on the imitation” of Chriſt, preached before the Queen in 1703, from 
1 John, ii. 6. The ſecond was from Pſalm xxv. 14, and was likewiſe preached before 
the Queen in 1704. The third was an Aſſize Sermon, on Chriſt's Kingdom, from 
John xviii. 36. and publiſhed in the fame year. In 1714, fifteen of his Sermons, on 
ſeveral occaſions, were printed in one volume, oQavo (e). r 
They are held in good reputation, and are ſpoken of, in ſtrong terms of commenda- Vol. 11. P. 119. 
tion, by Dr. Henry Felton. That gentleman, in his Diſſertation on reading the Claſſics, 
ſays, Mr. Duke may be mentioned under the double capacity of a poet and a divine. 
« He is a bright example in the ſeveral parts of writing, whether we confider the Origi- 
© nals, his Tranſlations, Paraphraſes, or Imitations. But here I can only mention him 
« ag a divine, with this peculiar commendation, that, in his Sermons, beſides livelineſs 
c of wit, purity, and correctneſs of ſtyle, and juſtneſs of argument, we ſee many fine 
ce allufions to the Aneients, ſeveral beautiful paſſages handſomely incorporated in the (J) Difſertat 
ce train of his own thoughts; and, to ſay all in a word, claſſic learning and a Chriſtian on reading the 
« ſpirit (F). OY 
. rom Otway's poetical Epiſtle to Mr. Duke, it may be collected that the two poets — _ 
lived together, for a time, in a country retirement (g)]. K. 0 Johnſon's 
| oets, Vol. XI. 
p. 59—63+ 


* [DUNBAR (WiLLt1am), an eminent Scottiſh poet, was born, according to 
Mr. Warton, about the year 1470 (a), but, in Mr. Pinkerton's opinion, five years (% Warton's 
ſooner, The latter gentleman, from ſeveral circumſtances, has fixed upon 1465 as the ht Pan 
moſt probable date, and which perhaps is neareſt to the truth, though the matter can- vol. II. p. 2 57: 
not now be exactly aſcertained. The place of Dunbar's birth is underſtood to have 
been Salton, a village on the delightful coaſt of the Forth in Eaſt Lothian, This is 
collected from what Kennedy, a contemporary poet, ſays in one of his Satires ; who men- 
tions, likewiſe, his own wealth, and Dunbar's poverty. If we are to credit the ſame 
author, Dunbar was of the kin of the Earls of March; but of this there is no ſatisfactory 
evidence. In his youth, he ſeems to haye been a travelling noviciate of the Franciſcan 
2 for, in an addreſs to St. Francis in one of his poems, he expreſſes himſelf as 
ollows: . 


6“ Gif evir my fortoune was to be a freir, X 
«© The dait thairof is paſt full mony a yeir. | 

« For into every luſty toun and place | 
« Of all Yngland, from Berwick to Calaice, 

% haif into thy habeit maid gud cheir, 

« In Freiris weid full fairly haif I fleichit. 


de In it haif I in pulpet gane and preichit, 

* In Derntoun Kirk, and eik in Canterberry. | 

&« In it I paſt at Dover our the ferry; G Lift of | i 

« Throw Picardy, and thair the people teichit (b).” 1 

; Pinkerton's 4 

This mode of life not being agreeable to Dunbar's inclinations, he reſigned it, and ;, Amen ono” 


returned to Scotland, as is ſuppoſed, about 1490, when he was about twenty-five years ver before in 

of age. In his Thiſtle and Roſe,” which was certainly written in 1503, he ſpeaks of r 

himſelf as a poet that had already made many ſongs: and that poem is the compoſition | 
of an experienced writer, and not of a novice in the art. It is indeed probable that — 9 | 
his tales, © The twa maritt wemen and the Wedo,” and © The Freirs of Berwik,” [ 
* (if the laſt be his), were written before his“ Thiſtle and Roſe.” However this may 5 
have been, Dunbar, after being the author of“ The Golden Terge, a poem of the [1 
moſt opulent deſcription, and of many mall pieces of the higheſt merit, died in old 

age, about 1530 [4 J. In his younger years, our poet ſeems to have had great expecta- 


; | 

LA] Died in old age, about 15 30.] Lord Hailes, in © council created by him; ſo that many new Lords | 
his Ancient Scottiſh Poems,” publiſhed from Lord © and Judges muſt have been then made.” The 
Hyndford's Manuſcript, in 1770, thinks that Dunbar's © Tidings fra the Seſſion allude to the old Seflion, ( 7)  ovkg Scot· 7 
* General Satire“ was written after 15 38, becauſe it © created 1425, aboliſhed 1503. Dunbar knew no r : 
mentions «+ Juges and Lords maid of lait.“ „His Queen, fave Margaret of James IV. But the Mait- pinkerton's 
- Lordſhip forgot,” ſays Mr. Pinkerton, © that in © land Manuſeri t gives this piece to Sir James Inglis ; © Ancient Scot- 
, 1503 (Acts 1503, cap. 58.), the King transferred ( in which caſe Lord Hailes is right (1).” im Poems,” | 
* * the juriſdiction of the old court of ſeſſion to a e Vol. I. p. xciii, | 
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tions that his abilities would have recommended him to an eccleſiaſtical benefice; and 
in his ſmaller Poems he frequently addreſſes the King for that purpoſe; but there is 
no reaſon to believe that he did it with ſucceſs. Such 1s often the gratitude of Princes; 


for The Thiſtle and Roſe,” which was occaſioned by the marriage of James the | 


Fourth, King of Scotland, with Margaret Tudor, eldeſt daughter of Henry the Seventh, 
King of England, deſerved better treatment at the hands of the young Royal pair. 
Mr. Pinkerton has looked in vain over many calendars of the characters, &c. of this 
period, to find Dunbar's name; but ſuſpects that it was never written by a Lawyer (c). 
Mr. Warton, in characterizing the Scottiſh Poets of this time, obſerves that the 


writers of that Nation have adorned the period with a degree of fentiment and ſpirit, a a 


command of phraſeology, and a tertility of imagination, not to be found in any Engliſh 
Poet fince Chaucer and Lydgate (4). “ He might ſafely have added,” ſays Mr. Pin- 
kerton, ** not even in Chaucer or Lydgate.” Concerning Dunbar, Mr. Warton ſays, 
that the natural complexion of his genius is of the moral and didaQtic caſt (c). This 
remark, however, Mr. Pinkerton thinks, muſt not be taken roo ſtrictly, © The 
« Goldin Terge,” he adds, is moral; © and fo are many of his ſmall pieces: but 
humour, deſcription, allegory, great poetical genius, and a vaſt wealth of words, all 
unite to form the complexion of Danbvar's poetry.“ He unites in himfelf, and gene- 
&« rally ſurpaſſes, the qualities of the chief old Engliſh Poets; the morals and ſatire of 
« Langland z Chaucer's humour, poetry, and knowledge of life; the allegory of 
© Gower; the Deſcription of Lydgate (7). This is a very high character. That 
our readers may the better be enabled to form ſome judgment upon the ſubject, we 
ſhall give below an abridged account of Mr. Warton's ſentiments concerning three of 
Dunbar's principal Poems [B]; the reſult of which will, we doubt not, be a clear 


[B] Concerning three of Dunbar's principal Poems,] 
The © Thiſtle and Role” is opened with ſome 
ſtanzas, which are remarkable for their deſcriptive 
and pictureſque beautiess May then rebukes the 
poet, for not riſing early, according to his annual 
cuſtom, to celebrate the approach of Spring; eſpecially 
as the Lak had now announced the dawn of day, 
and his heart in former years had always 


„ plaid and bliſsful bene 
% Sanyis (2) to mak under the levis Grene.“ 


The Poet replies, that the Spring of the preſent year 
was unpromiſing and ungenial ; that it was unattended 
with the uſual ſong ot birds, and ſerenity of ſky ; 
and that ftorms, and ſhowers, and the loud blaſts of 
the horn of Lord Eolus, had uſurped her mild domi- 
nion, and hitherto prevented him from wandering at 
leiſure under the vernal branches. This excuſe is re- 
jected by May, who with a ſmile of Majeſty com- 
mands him to ariſe, and to perform his annual homage 
to the flowers, the birds, and the ſun. Upon this 
they both enter a delicious garden, filled with the 
richeſt colours and odours; when the Sun appears 
ſuddenly in all bis glory, and is thus deſcribed in the 
luminous language of Lydgate : 

% The pourpour Sone, with tendir bemys reid, 

„ In orient bricht as Angell did uppeir, 

« Thorow goldin ſkyis putting up his head 

© Qwhois gilt Treſſis ſchone ſo wondir cleir, 

« 'That all the world take comfort far and neir,” 


Immediately the birds, finging together, hail the 
unuſual appearance of the Sun-ſhine ; and then Na- 
ture is introduced, iſſuing her interdict, that the 
progreſs of the Spring ſhould no longer be interrupted, 
and that Neptune and Eolus fhould ceaſe from diſ- 
turbing the Waters and Air. By this preparation and 
ſuſpence, Dunbar hath judiciouſly and ingeniouſly 
contributed to give dignity to the ſubject of the Poem, 
to awaken curioſity, and to introduce many poetical 
circumſtances. Immediately Natzre commands every 
Bird, Beaſt, and Flower, to appear in her preſence ; 
and, agreeably to the cuſtom of every May morning, 
to acknowledge her univerſal ſovereignty. Shie — 2 
the Roe to biiog the beaſts, the Swallow to collect the 
birds, and the Yarrow (Achillea or Millefolium) to 
ſummon the flowers; and they are all aſſembled be- 
fore her in an inſtant, The Lion advances firſt, whoſe 
figure is drawn with great force and ex preſſion, and 
with an ingenious and happy alluſion to the Scottiſh 
Arms. Nature then lifts up the Lion's ſhining claws, 
and, ſuffering him to reſt on ber knee, crowns him 


Arms; in or 


conviction 


with a radiant diadem of precious ſtones, and creates 
him the King of Beaſts, At the ſame time ſhe en- 
Joins him to exerciſe Juſtice with Mercy, and not to 
permit his ſubjects, of the ſmalleſt ſize or degree, to 
be oppreſſed by thoſe of ſaperior ſtrength or dignity. 
This part of her charge to the Lion, ſhe cloſes with 
the following beautiful ſtroke, which indicates the 
moral tenderneſs of the Poet's heart. 


% And lat no Bowgle with his buſteous (3) hornis (z) Boiſterow, 
* The meek pluch Ox (4) oppreſs for all hys pryd, Strong. 


(4) Ploughs 


% Bot in the yok go peciable him beſyd. 


The Eagle is next crowned King of Fowls ; and 
his talons being ſharped like darts of ſteel, he is 
ordered to govern great or ſmall, the Wren or the 


Peacock, with an uniform and equal impartiality. 


Nature now calls the Flowers; and obſerving the 
Thiſtle to be ſurrounded with a buſh of ſpears ; and 
on that account qualified for war, ſhe gives him a 
Crown of Rubies, and ſays, © In Field go forth and 
fend the Laif ;” that is defend the reſt. Dunbar 
continues 2 to picture other parts of the Royal 
ing the Thiſtle, who is now King of 
Vegetables, to preter all Herbs, or Flowers, of rare 
virtue, and rich odour ; nor ever to permit the Nettle 
to aſſociate with the Fleur-de-Lys, nor any ignoble 
weed to be ranked in competition with the Lily. In 
the following ſtanza, where Nature direfts the Thiſtle 
to honour the Roſe above all other Flowers, our 
Poet with much addreſs infinuates to King James the 
Fourth an exhortation to conjugal fidelity, drawn 
from the high birth, beauty, and amiable accompliſh- 
ments, of the Royal Bride. Nature next addreſſes 
the Roſe, whole lineage ſhe exalts above that of the 
Lily, This was intended to expreſs a preference of 
the Houſe of Tudor to the Houſe of Valois. The 
Roſe is then crowned by Nature with clarified gems, 
the luſtre of which illumines all the land, and is 
hailed Queen by the Flowers. Laſt of all, her praiſcs 
are ſung by the univerſal chorus of birds, the ſound 
of winch having awakened the Poet from his de- 
lightful dream, the fairy ſcene is vaniſhed, and he 
calls to the mule to perpetuate in verſe the wonders 
of the ſplendid viſion. 
Mr, — concludes his account of the Thiſtle 
« and Roſe” with the following reflections. Al- 
though much fine invention and ſublime fabling ate 
« difplayedn the allegorical viſions of our old Poets, 
« yet this mode of compoſition, by dealing only in 
imaginary perſonages, and by excluding real charac- 
« ters and human actions, neceflarily tails in — 
chie 
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conviction that he is entitled to an eminent degree of applauſe. The pieces of Dunbar, 
which Mr. Pinkerton has printed, would, together with thoſe formerly publiſhed, make 
a conſiderable volume. A correct edition of the whole is a deſirable object. Mr, Pinker- 


ron 


© chief ſource of entertainment which we ſeek in 
« antient Poetry, the repreſentation of antient manners, 
© Another general obſervation, immediately — 
« from the ſubje& of the Poem, may be here added, 
« which illuſtrates the preſent and future ſtate of the 
© Scotch Poetry, The marriage of a Princeſs of Eng- 
© land with a King of Scotland, from the new Com- 
© munication and intercourſe opened between the two 
© Courts and Kingdoms by ſuch a connection, muſt 
«© have greatly contributed to poliſh the rade manners 
and to improve the language, literature, and arts, 
© of Scotland (5). | 

Mr, Warton next proceeds to the conſideration of 
Dunbar's © Golden 'Terge,” the defign of which is to 
ſhew the gradual and imperceptible influence of love, 
when too far indulged, over reaſon, The caſt of 
this Poem is tinctured with the morality and imagery 
of the ** Romaunt of the Roſe,” and the © Fioure 
«© and Leafe,” of Chaucer. 

At the dawn of a bright day the Poet walks forth ; 
and deſcribes the effects of the riſing Sun on a vernal 
landſcape, with its accompaniments, in the manner 
of Lydgate, but with more ſtrength, diſtinctneſs, and 
exuberance of ornament. Lulled by the muſic of the 
birds, and the murmuring of the water, our author 
falls afleep on the flowers, and, in a viſion, ſees a 
ſhip approach, the ſails of which are like the“ Bloſ- 
„ ſom upon the Spray,” and the maſts of gold, 
bright as the © Star of Day.” She glides ſwittly 
through a chriſtal bay, and lands a hundred ladies, 
clad in rich but looſe attire, in the blooming meadows, 
among the green ruſhes and reed-. 2 are cloathed 
in green robes; their golden teſſes, tie 
glittering threads, flow to the ground; and their 
ſnowy boſoms are unveiled. In this brillant aſſe mbly 
the Poet ſees Nature, Venus, Aurora, May, Flora, 
Juno. Latona, Praſertine, Diana, Clio, Minerva, 
Fortune, and Lucina. Theſe mighty Queens, cr wned 
with diadems, and glittering like the Morning-Star, 
enter a garden. May, the Queen of mirthful Moutus, is 
ſupported between her ſiſters April and June; and, as 
ſhe walks up and down the garden, the birds begin to 
ſing, and Nature gives her a gorgeous robe adorned 
with every colour under Heaven. Then the vege- 
table tribes do their obeiſance to Nature, in theſe ele- 
gant verſes ; "Oe 


„And every blome on branche, and eik on bank, 
«© Opnit, and ſpred thair balmy levis dank 

Full law is inclyneand to their Queen full cleir, 
*« Whom for their noble nuriſſing they thank.“ 


Immediately another Court, or groupe, appears; over 
which Czpid the King prefides, and whole attendants 
are Mars, Saturn, Mercury, Janus, Priapns, Eolus, 
Bacchus the ** Gladder of the Table,” and Pluto. All 


thele are arrayed in green; and, ſinging amorous 


ditties to the Harp and Lute, invite the ladies to 
dance, Upen this the Poet quits his ambuſh under 
the trees, and, preſſing forward to gain a more perfect 
view of the tempting ſpectacle, is eſpied by Venus, 
who bids her keen archers arreſt the intruder. In- 
ſtantly, her attendants, a groupe of fair ladies, drop 
their gre e mantles, and, cach of them diſcovering a 
huge bow, they form themſelves in battle-array, and 
advance againſt the Poet. 


And firſt of all, with bow in hand ay bent, 
ame dame Beauty, richt as ſcho wald me ſchent, 
„ Syne followit all her demoſals in feir, 

With many divers aw full inſtrument (6): 

Into the praiſs Fair Having (7) with her wert; 
„ Syne (8) Portrator, Pleſance, and luſty Cheir, 
Than came Refoun, with ſchield of gold ſo cleir, 
In plait of mail as Mars armipotent, 

„ Defendit me that noble Chevellier (9).“ 


Beauty is aſſiſted by tender Youth, green Innocence, 
Modeſy, and Obedience; but their reſiitance was feeble 


eſſay did the Poet no injury. 


d only with” 
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againſt the golden target of Reaſon. Momanbood then 
leads on Patience, Diſcretion, Stedfaſineſs, Beni 

Look, Mylde Cheir, and Honeft Bufine/s ; bat 2 * 
bore the Target with ſuch conſtancy, that their ſharp 
The attack is renewed 
by Dignity, Renown, Riches, Nobility, and Honour; 
who, after diſplaying their Jig banner, and ſhoot- 
ing a cloud of arrows, are ſoon obliged to retreat. 
Venus, perceiving the rout, orders Diſſemblance, or 
Diſimulation, to make an attempt to pierce the golden 
ſhield, Diſſemblance chuſes for her archers Preſence, 
Fair Calling, and Cheriſbing, who biing back Beauty 


to the charge; upon which a new and obſtinate con- 
flict enſues: 


© Thik was the ſcholt of grindin arrowis kene, 

«© But Refoun, with the {chield of gold fo ſchene, 
% Weirly (to) betendit quhoſoeir aſſayit: 
* The awtull ſchour he manly did ſollene.” 


At length, Preſence, by whom the Poet under- 
ſtands that irreliſtible incentive accruing to the 
paſſion of love by ſociety, by being often admitted 
to the company of the beloved object, throws a 
magical powder into the eyes of reaſon; who is 
ſuddenly deprived of all his powers, and reels like 
a drunken man, Immediately the Poet receives a 
deadly wound, and is taken priſoner by Beauty; 
who now aſſumes a more engaging air, as the clear 
eve of Reaſon is growing dim Ly intoxication, 
Diſſimulatim then tries all her aris on the Poet: 
Fair Calling ſmiles upon him: Cheri/hing ſooths 
him witi ſoti ſpeeches : New Acquaintance embraces 
him awhile, but ſoon takes her I-ave, and is never 
ſeen afterwards At laſt Danger delivers him to the 
cuſtod of Grief.” By this time, Eolus blows his 
bugle, and the .caves are torn with the blaſt, the 
ageant diſappears in a moment; and nothing remains 
ba the foreit, the birds, the banks and the brook, 
In the twinkling of an eye the company return to the 
ſhip; and, unſorling the fails, and, ſtemming the Sea 
with a rapid courſe, celebrate their triumph with a 
di\charge of ordnance, which furniſhes a new topic 
for poetical deſcription. At the cloſe of the Poem, 
Dunbar breaks out into a laboured encomium on 
Chaucer, Gower and Lydgate; which ſhews the 
peculiar diſtinction anciently paid to thoſe fathers of 
verſe ; and the high ideas which then prevailed, even 
in Scotland, of the improvements introduced by their 
writings into the Britiſh poetry, language, and litera- 
ture (11). 

The laſt Poem of Dunbar's, that is particularly con- 
ſidered by Mr. Warton, is his“ Daunce.” This 
poem has very great comic ſtyle of painting; exhibit- 
ing a groupe of figures touched with the capricious, 
but ſpirited pencil of Callot. On the eve of Lent, 
being a general day of confeſſion, the poet ſees, in a 
dream, a diſplay of heaven and hell. Mahomet, or 
the Devil, commands a dance to be performed by a 
ſelect party of friends, and particularly. by thoſe who 
had never, in the other world, made conteſſion to the 
prieſt, and conſequently had never received abſolu- 
tion. Immediately the SEVEN DEADLY SI1ns appear; 
and preſent a maſk, or mummery, with the neweſt 
gambols juſt imported from France. PRIDE, who 
properly takes place of all the reſt, as by hat Sin fell 
the Angels, is deſcribed in the faſhionable- and gallant 
dreſs of thoſe times. Several holy Harlots follow, 
attended by Monks, who make great diverſion for 
„ the devils. ANGER is drawn with great force, and 
“his accompaniments are boldly ſeigned. His hand 
„is always upon his knife, and he is followed, in 
% pairs, by boaſters, threateners, and quarrelſome 
++ perſons, all armed for battle, and perpetually 
© wounding one another.” Under Envy, who 1s 
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deſcribed with equal force, our author takes occaſion 
to lament, with honeſt indignation, that the Courts 
of Princes ſhould ſtill give admittance and encourage- 
ment to the whiſperers of idle and injurious reports. 
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ton hopes to be able in time to favour the public with ſuch an edition (g); and we 
cannot avoid expreſfing our wiſh that his other literary engagements may not divert him 
from this deſign. ; 
For many illuſtrations of one of Dunbar's larger pieces, entituled, The Daunce,” 
| | Mr. Warton acknowledges that he was obliged to the learned and elegant editor of 
* Ancient Scottiſh Poems,” publiſhed in 1770. From the Davnce” it appears, 
that Dunbar's imagination was not leſs ſuited to ſatirical than to ſublime allegory ; and 
that he was the firſt poet who diſplayed any degree of ſpirit in this way of writing after 
Pierce Plowman. His © TrrsTLE AND Rosx,” and © GoLpex Tx,“ are genera}! 
and juſtly eſteemed to be his capital works. The ſmall pieces publiſhed by Mr. Pin- 
kerton have undoubtedly confiderable merit; but we acknowledge that they did not 
ſtrike us ſo powerfully as we expected. Perhaps this might be owing to our not bein 
ſufficiently habituated to the obſolete language of the time. It is obſervable, that the 
meaſure of the Daunce” is partly that of © Sir Thopas” in Chaucer ; from which 
it may be collected, that“ Sir Thopas“ was anciently viewed in the light of a ludicrous 
compoſition. The pageants and interludes of Dunbar's age muſt certainly have quick- 
ened his invention in forming his groteſque groupes; for, the exhibition of moralities 
was then in high vogue among the Scotch. A morality was played at the marriage of 
James the Fourth and the Princeſs Margaret; and mummeries, which the North Bri. 
tons call GysaRTs, and which are compoſed of moral perſonifications, are ſtill known 
in Scotland. Even till the beginning of the preſent century, eſpecially among the feſ- 
tivities of Chriſtmas, itinerant maſkers were admitted into the houſes of the Scorch 


. Nobility (5). It may be added, that Dunbar wrote occafionally in the way which # Sity: 
vol. II. p. 278, has been called Macaronic Poetry. Of this ſpecies of compoſition is his“ Teſtament of Eaſter 
ONE" © Maiſter Andro Kennedy,” which repreſents the character of an idle difiolute ſcho- * 


lar, and ridicules the funeral ceremonies of the Roman Communion. 

Almoſt every alternate line is compoſed of the formularies of a Latin will, and ſhreds 
of the Breviary, mixed with what the French call Latin de Cuifine. There is humour 
in the performance, arifing from theſe burleſque applications. The poets of that time 
did not ſtartle at the idea of profaneneſs. Dunbar's © Golden Terge,” though moral 

(5) Thid, p. 353, in its general deſign, is a moſt profane parody on the Popiſh Litanies (i). 
yy Since the writing of this article, Thomas Park, Eſq. has favoured us with the oppor- 
tunity of peruſing the edition of Ancient Scottiſh Poems, publiſhed by Sir David Dal- 
rymple in 1770; and to which Mr. Warton has acknowledged his obligations. The 
poems of Dunbar in this collection are thirty in number, including the three principal 
ones, of which an account is given in note B, They ſerve, in general, to juſtify the 
high. character to which Dunbar is entitled as a poet. The notes added to the collec- 
tion by Sir David Dalrymple are peculiarly valuable; for, they not only explain and 
illuſtrate the particular expreſſions and phraſes of the pieces in queſtion, but contain 


z)AncientScot- . . ö 
ON ems we. ſeveral curious anecdotes, and throw conſiderable light on the manners of the times (#)}. 
liſhed from the * 
Manuſcript of 

George Banna- - l : ; 
tine, MDLV111, AVARICE is uſhered in by a troop of extortioners, and manners had loſt their delicacy, but that they had 
Edinburgh, other miſcreants, who are patroniſed by the magician ** not yet acquired the ſenſibility ariſing from civiliſa- 
12mo, 1770- Warlock, or the demon of the covetous; and who vo- tion.“ GLuTTONY brings up the rear; attended 
Lab egg P-223 mit on each other torrents of melted gold. As they with an inſatiable rout, who are inceſſantly calling 


are emptied at every diſcharge, the devils repleni 

their throats with freſh ſupplies of the ſame liquified 
metal. It is not. till he has been called twice, that 
SLOTH joins in the dance: and his companions are ſo 
flow of motion, that they cannot keep up with the 
reſt, unleſs they are rouſed from their lethargy by 


being ſometimes warmed with a glimpſe of Hell-fire, 


Lusr, at entering, neighs like a horte, and is led by 
IDLENEss * When his aſſociates mingle in the 
6 dance, their viſages burn red like the turkis- ſtonc.“ 
In the deſcription of Lusr, the poet is very obſcene : 
but this gave no offence ; for, the manners of the age 


out for meat and drink ; and, although they are 
drenched-by the devils with draughts of melted lead, 
they ſtill aſk for more. No minftrels played at this 
infernal dance, It was a received opinion, that no 
minſtrel ever went to hell; excepting one who had 
committed marder, and was admitted to an inheri- 
tance in hell by brief of Richt, that is per breve de reg; 
a circumſtance which ſeems to allude to ſome real fact. 
The concluding ſtanza is a ſatire on the Highlanders. 
A mutual anti pathy long prevailed between the Scottiſh, 
Saxons, and the Highlanders; and Dunbar, being 
a native of Eaſt Lothian, a Saxon county, was 


were too indelicate to be ſhocked at any indecency. (12) Warton, 
„I do not mean,“ fays Mr. Warton, that tneſe ubi ſupra, p.27: 
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under the powerful influence of this antipathy (12). 


* * [DUNCAN (DAx IT), an eminent phyſician, born at Montauban, in Langue- 
doc, in 1649, was the ſon of Dr. Peter Duncan, profeſſor of phyſic in that city, and 
grandſon to William Duncan, an Engliſh gentleman, of Scottiſh original, who removed 
from London to the South of France about the beginning of the laſt century LA]. Hav- 


A) Who removed from London to the South of 
France, about the beginning of the laſt century.) The 
biſtory of chis family, as collected from the Memora- 
bilia of Dr. Peter Duncan, is too curious and inte- 
reſting to be omitted, John Andrew Duncan was the 


ing 


ſon of Mark Alexander Duncan, Laird of Airdree, in 
Fyſechire and Maynar (or Mainwarre), in Stizling- 
ſhire, at which laſt place he was born in 1493, Ia his 
early youth, when the raſh incruſion was made into 
England by James the fourth, in 1513, he fled _ 


tony 
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#* Situated in the 
Faftern part of 
the County of 
Fife, 


DUNCA 


N (Daxtes). 


ing loſt both his parents,* while yet in his cradle, he was indebted, for the care of his 
fancy and education, to the guardianſhip of his mother's brother, Mr. Daniel Paul, a 


leading 


the Univerſity of St. Andrew, with ſeveral of his ſel- 
low-ſtudents ; and; joining the royal flandard, at the 
head of a few of his father's tenants, was taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Flodden. Being a young man of a 
gallant appearance, he was treated with indulgence by 
the Earl of Surrey; and, when carried into Yorkſhire, 
was ſuffered to reſide at large in the town of Beverley, 
where he was hoſpitably entertained by Mr. Alexander 
Burnet, a near relation to his mother. Mr. Burnet, 
who was a zealous Wickliffite, found his young kinſ- 
man eagerly diſpoſed to imbibe his principles. An 
uncommon ſpirit of enquiry, with a paſſion for ex- 
ſing to contempt every abuſe of reaſon and religion, 
ad heady diſtinguiſhed his character at St. Andrew's, 
His converſation with Mr. Burnet raiſed, to a degree 
of enthuſiaſm, the averſion he had before conceived 
againſt the abſurdities and antichriſtian tenets of 


Popery. | | 

When the ſhort conteſt with England was entirely 
pacified, he returned to Scotland; and abode ſome 
time at Edinburgh, applying himſelf; with redoubled 
ardour, to his former ſtudies. From Edinburgh he re- 
moved, upon the death of his father, to Airdree *, of 
which he had not been long in poſſeſhon, when 
he was hurried thence by the faQtious broils of 
noblemen contending for miſrule, during the turbu- 
lent minority of James the Fifth, Fam:ly-conneCtions, 
in that couctry ever were, as they are, in a leſs de- 
gree, to this day, of more extenſively-attraftive force 
than in any other in Europe. It was ſome engage- 
ment of that ſort that impelled him to join the party 
that oppoſed the regency of the Duke of Albany. 
Upon the ſeizure of the Earl of Hume (in 1516), who 
had drawn him into the Feude, when the utmoſt ſe- 
verity was threatened againſt his followers, Mr. Dun- 
can eſcaped by ſea to Berwick; and thence he 
was invited ſoon, by more than one motive, to Bever- 
ley. His excellent friend, Burnet, rebuked him 
ſharply tor his folly, in abetting the factions of am- 
bitious men, in which the religion, liberty, or valua- 
ble rights of his country had no great concern, He 
exacted his ſolemn promiſe to reſerve his activity for a 
better cauſe, and to conterd for that, only with the 
weapons of ſober argument, reaſon, and ſcripture. 
Upon theſe conditions, which appear to have been 

rovidentially enforced by his 33 Mr. 
b obtained his daughter in marriage. 

He returned, the year after, into Scotland, upon the 
final departure of the Duke Regent into France, and 
paſſed about ten years in the enjoyment of domeſtic 
tranquillity and learned purſuits at Airdree, and the 
neighbouring univerſity of St. Andrew, with the 
2 and principal ſtudents of which he always 

ept up a friendly intercourſe. The opinions and 
ſpirit of the reformers, which had begun before the 
end of the laſt century io be ſecretly infuſed there by 
the ſons of Engliſh Wickliffites, and German Huſſites, 
ſent thither for education, were now more openly 
avowed, Mr. Duncan's houſe, at Airdree, became 
occaſionally the reſort of all the chief maintainers of 
the new doctrines. This led him into a particular 


intimacy with Mr, Patrick Hamilton, the celebrated 


Abbot of Ferne, the Proto-martyr of the reformation 
in Scotland. That excellent young man, whoſe high 
birth, gentle manners, and exalted character for learn- 
ing and piety, added great credit to the cauſe he ſup- 
ported, was inſidiouſly drawn into diſputes at St. 
Andrew's by the artifices of Beaton, afterwards Car- 
dinal, but then Coadjutor to his uncle the Archbiſhop ; 
and, in 1527, fell a ſacrifice to the malice and 2 
of his perſecutors. The Laird of Airdree, who ſuſ- 
pected the event, and had been threatened himſelf, 
armed and mounted abaut a ſcore of his tenants aud 


| ſervants, intending thus to have entered St. Andrew's 


by night ; whether to attewpt the reſcue of his friend, 
and to carry him off to ſome place of greater ſafety, 
which is moſt probable, and what afterwards 
opeuly avowed hunfſelf ; or to protect his own perſon 
trom ſeizure, in the execution of ſome other project, 
of which various inconſiſtent reports and conjectures 
1 — many years after, it is impoſſible clearly 

or. V. : 


to evince, Certain it is that no accuſation, or ſuſpi- 
x way of any other deſign, was brought againſt him ar 
the time. His ſecret intention, however, or at leaſt 
his preparation for ſome act of violence, was evidently 
betrayed : for, his ſmall party was ſurrounded, and 
himſelf apprehended, before he reached the town, by 
a large troop of horſemen, commanded by Patrick 
Duncanſon, a gentleman of Angus, who had married 
his ſiſter. This ſeeming attack upon bis life or liber: 
was, from the event, believed to have been concerted, 
as the readieſt means of preſerving them, by perſons, 
who reſpecting his virtues, but foreſeeing the danger 
into which an over-heated zeal was likely to hun'y 
him, engaged his brother-in-law (1) to undertake a 
commiſſion, which, in other hands, might poſſibly 
have ended fatally for Duncan, An order for his a 
prehenſion, ſigned by the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
was produced, and his immediate flight into England 
peremptorily urged by his captor; who engaged to aſ- 
fiſt him in effecting it, but upon a hard condition, an 
entire ſurrender of his lands in Fife to his ſiſter's chil- 
dren, To this ſurrender Duncan was brought to ſub- 
mit, upon conſideration of a ſtipulated portion of the 
value of them, The transfer already drawn up for 
ſignatures was accordingly effected upon the ſpot z and 
the ſtipulated payment to the diſpoſſeſſed Laird of 
Airdree was, {me months after, punctually made 
by Duncan, through the hands of his wife, who 
eſcorted thence his ſiſter-in-law, with an infant 
daughter, to ber brother at Beverley. In that town 
1 Andrew Duncan paſſed the laſt twelve years of 

is life, much beloved and reſpected by all well- 
wiſhers to the Reformation, eſpecially by the family 
and friends of his kind father-in-law, who generouſly 
applauded the unſucceſsful attempt which led him to 
a neceſſity of ſtripping his poſterity of their lands in 
Scotland, Happily for his children, Mr. Burnet ſur- 
vived him many years. 


His only ſon, Alexander Duncan, was ſent by bis 


grandfather Burnet, to fludy phyſic at Aberdeen (2) 


under a celebrated profeſſor of the ſame name. Some 
ineffectual attempts were made to redeem the famil) 
eſtate by the intervention of his friends, who conſider- 
ed the ſale and ſurrender, his father had made merely 
as a mortgage. Their intereſt with the regency at 
that time was powerful, and might have ſucceeded in 
compelling the preſent poſſeſſor, the ſon of Patrick 
Duncanſon, to I:ſten to reaſonable terms. But, un- 
lackily, juſt then the recent tragical-death of Cardinal 
Beaton, the old foe to his family, effected by the Leſ- 
lies, who had before been much connected with it, re- 
vived the mention of his father's attempt twenty years 
before. The various dark conjectures, utterly ground- 
leſs ard abſurd, then newly tromped up and artfully 
brought into diſcuſſion, were, in ſome degree, inju- 
rious to his cauſe. But, beſides theſe, young Alexan- 
der's known attachment to the :cligioug principles of 
wr family concurred in rende ring ut impoſſible to {erve 
im. 
An end was at length put to theſe vain attempts by 
the perſuaſion of his mother upon the death of his 
randfather, by which he ſucceeded io an inheritance 
in houſes and land in and near Beverley. Of theſe he 
ſoon after diſpoſed, and accompanied his mother 10 
London, whither ſhe had been invited upon the death 
of her father, by her uncle, Mr, William Burnet, an 
eminent merchant there, He ſucceeded here in his 
profeſſion according to his wiſh, as well by his owa 
reputation for learning and judgement as the re- 
commendation of Mr, Burnet's numerous friends. He 
married the only daughter of that gentleman; at 
whoſe death his circumſtances were afluent. Yet his 
manner of living being very expenſive, he continved 
his practice as a phyſician ſtill, with perſevering itduſtty 
and ſucceſs, He ſpared no expence, and beſtowed hin- 
ſelf great pains in the education of his two ſons, Wil- 
liam and Mark. Having loſt his wife, whom he loved 
moſt tenderly, he ſooght to divert his melancholy by 
travelling. He ſpent ſix or ſeven years in viſuing the 
principal cities of the Netherlands, France, Spain, 
Iraly, and Germany, taking his fons with him, and 
6K I at 
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(1) Provido in 

germanum ve- 

randum amore, 
is the Latin. 


Alias, Love ok 


his lands. 


(2) Deuanæ ſay: 
Lat. M. and ſoon 
after, ex Aber- 
denid diſcedens,” 
bath names for 
the ſame place. 
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(= A grandſon 
of this Counſe!- 
lor was Lieut. 
Colonel of Ne- 
ville's Horſe in 
the Britiſh ſer- 
vice, and in 
1737 married 
Lady Ann Ben- 
tinck, ſiſter to 
the Duke of 
Portland. 


(3) Natorum 
oculos men- 
teſque ſecum 
cubiculis infir« 
morum appli. 
cuit. L. . 


DUNCAN (Daxtz). 


leading Counſellor of the Parliament of Thoulouſe, though a firm and profeſſed Pro. 


teſtant (a). 


at the ſame time that he laboured diligently to embe!- 
liſh their minds with polite literature, and ſtore them 
with ſolid learning, neglecting no opportunity to en- 
large them by an extenſive knowledge of human life, 
At his return to London he reſumed, with a greater 
reputation than ever, his practice of phyſic. Through 
the whole courſe of it, he conſtantly took his ſons 
with him as attendant pupils (3), an excellent method 
of inſtruRion for the profeſſion, at that time much in 
uſe, in ſome of the countries he he had lately viſited, 
and ſtill generally followed and enforced, by law, in 


Spain to this day. 


The active ſpirit of his eldeſt ſon, William, excited 
by the reputation of Mark Alexander Boyd, a near 
relation of his family, of great ingenuity and moſt 
engaging addreſs, whom he had met with in Poictou, 
with the army of the Prince of Conde, where he then 
bore the rank of a major of horſe, inclined him to a 
military life. After oppofing much this inclination of 
his ſon, by authority, perſuaſion, and intreaty, the 
indulgent father at length conſented to his acceptance 
of a cornetcy of horſe, which Mr. Boyd procured him 
under the young King of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
the Fourth. After three years honourable ſervice, at 
the head of a troop of horſe, which he commanded 
at the battle of Coutras, he received a bad wound in 
his left or bridle arm, which occaſioned his quitting, 
with great regret, the profeſſion of a ſoldier. He 
retired to Thoulouſe, when he met his gallant friend 
Boyd, who had ſtruck out of that line of ambition, 
with diſguſt, ſome time before. The ſciences were 
then, notwithſtanding the rage of civil war, cultivated 
with peculiar ſucceſs at Thoulouſe, as it happened to 
be juſt at that time the reſort of ſome of the moſt 
learned men in France, who valued liberty of con- 
ſcience, a natural right not then invaded there, though 
generally diſallowed by all parties, and indeed but lit- 
tle underſtood in the world. The two friends, ha- 
ving both a paſſion and conſiderable talents for litera- 
ture, proſecuted their ſtudies here with mutual advan- 
tage, though in different branches: Boyd in the belles 
lettres, civil law, and politics; Duncan in natural 
philoſophy, chemiſtry, and phyſic. The father of 
the latter recalled him home to London ſome time be- 
fore the battle of Coutras, informing him that he had 
other views of adyancement for him in England. This 
order the fon had entreated him to diſpenſe with his 
obeying, before the end of the campaign, which pro- 
miſed to be a briſk one, and engaged him, in honour, 
not to be abſent from it. But, carly in 1588, a ſe- 
cond ſummons, during his father's laſt illneſs, haſtened 
his return, He arrived but juſt in time to embrace 
and receive the good man's bleſſing. Dr. Alexander 


Duncan had, ſome months before his death, ſuffered 


a ſatirical poem of his to get into print, entituled, 
„Bina, or the Imperial Sorcereſs,” deſcribing, in 
about a hundred ſtanzas, in Arioſto's manner, a mon- 
ſter of duplicity, ingratitude, cruelty, and hypocriſy. 
It had its admirers, and cenſurets: theſe, not pene- 
trating its occult meaning, flighted it as a motly and 
confuſed allegorical piece; while a few only under. 
ood it to be a ſevere but juſt invective againſt Queen 


Elizabeth, upon account of the mock trial of Secretary 


Daviſon, who had been Dr. Duncan's intimate friend. 
The unmerited diſgrace and ruin of this confidential 
ſervant of the Queen, which had pitifully been made 
a cover to her diſhmulation in the affair of the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Stots, greatly damped Mr. 
William Duncan's deſire of advancing himſelf in his 
own country ; particularly weaning him from all fond 
eſteem or wiſhes for court-favour, which, though 
the road to grandeur, and thoſe titles, which filly mor- 
tals, ignorant how they are obtained, miſcall honours, 
is not to be acquired and preſerved without a thouſand 
baſeneſſes to which the generous mind ſorely grieves 


Mr. 


to ſtoop. Poſſeſſed of a competent fortune, he chear- 
fully turned his back upon all ambitious views. He 
returned to the ſouth of France, taking with him his 
younger brother Mark. They repaired immediately 
to Thoulouſe. He found the face of things altered 
ſadly in that city. The faction of the Ligue was then 
repoſſeſſed of it, which rendered its reſidence inſecure 
to zealous Proteſtants. They went and dwelt at Sau- 
mur. The great Du Pleſſis Mornay, then Governor 
of-that city, who had before ſhewn great friendſhip 
to William Duncan, applauding his bravery to the 
King, and procuring his military advancement, re- 
ceived him now with the moſt cordial civility, as a 
roof of which, he eſtabliſhed his brother Mark in a 
Profeſorthip of Philoſophy in that Univerſity. 

Mark Duncan filled his part of Profeſſor with repu- 
tation, and publiſhed ſeveral learned works, amon 
the reit, a Latin ſyſtem of Logic, much commende 
by Burgerſdicius, in the preface to his © Inſtitutiones 
Logicz,” which he frankly confeſſes to have formed 
entirely upon that model. By the intereſt of the Go- 
vernor, his generous protector, to whom his logic is 
dedicated, he became afterwards Regent [Principal] 
of that Univerſity “. 

Mark Duncan, ſtyled de Ceriſantes, ſon of the 
foregoing, furniſhes an article of confiderable length 
in Bayley's Dictionary, with the anecdotes of a life, 
ſtrangely checquered, through a ſpirit, impatient of 
reſt, like that of his Scottiſh anceſtor and his uncle 
William, with a variety of literary, civil, and military, 
purſuits, Moreri, who has inferted in his dictionary, 
from the fictitious memoirs ſaid to be written by the 
Duke of Guiſe, the calumnies againſt Ceriſantes, 
which are refuted in a ſatisfactory manner by Bayle, 
thus begins that article: * Havont Peſprit fort beau, 
„& le corps bien fait.” And he cloſes it thus: 
«6 A 7 de ſa Poëſie Latine, elle eſt fort eſtimce 
« des ſcavans : fon caractere eſt noble, & eleve; & 
« quelques unes de ſes odes ont ete jugees eagles aux 


* 


. * plus belles d' Horace.“ Several detached pieces of 


his poetry are to be ſeen in printed miſcellaneous col- 
lections. Among theſe is a remarkable one, inſcribed, 
Carmen gratulatorium in nuptias Caroli R. Aug. 
„ cum Henrietta Maria filia Henrici IV. R. Fr.” 
The viſionary bleſſings that were to ariſe from this 
union to all the world, particularly to his native coun- 
try, and that of his progenitor, (by their becoming 
the joint arbiters of that perpetual peace in Europe, 
which it was the project of Henry to eſtabliſh, and 
which he has beautifully painted in the moſt lively 
colouring), only ſhew that a good poet may be a bad 
prophet. Two of his odes, which have never been 
publiſhed, and are extant only in manuſcript, in let- 
ters to his brother at London, though far inferior to 
the former, are too elegant not to deſerve preſervation. 
'The one, inſcribed to an anceſtor of the 1 d' Ar- 
genſon, was written upon his quitting the Univerſity 
of Paris and engaging in a military life. 


Ad Rinaldum Vogerum de Paulmy, Dominum de 
Argenſon. 


Rinalde, nil me, ceu Lutetiæ, juvat 
Pulvere vel Cyprio 
Comam nitentem pectere; 

Vel quas Britannus vexvit ſubtiliter, 

ille modis varias 

Jactare ventis tznias ; 

Vel quam perunxit Francifanes ipſemet 

Pelle, manum gracilem 

Coram puellis promere; 

Vel delibuto rofibus jaſmineis 
Mungere linteolo, 
Nares, licet non humidas. 


* The following flight inaccuracy is found in the account given of Mr. Mark Duncan in Bayle's Dictionary, where his excellent 
character is much commended. He is there faid to be © Ecos301s px NAT10N, pentilbomme de naiſſance, &c.” The original ma- 
nuſcript whence Bayle copied this paragraph is ſtill extant, in my poſſeſſion, with the firſt words thus corrected, Ec 
origine, Anglois de nation, c. But by the memoirs of his family, written very circumſtantially, and with the greateſt exact. 
neſs, from authentic vouchers of his father and grandfather by his nephew, Dr. Peter Duncan, of which this account is a faithful 


abridgment, it plamly appears that William and bis brother Mark were both born in London, their father, Alexander, in * 


5 


* 


(4) Nobili, 3's 
Lat. M. but 
nodle in Engliſh, 
implies a title 
not inferior to 
Baron, 
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Mr. Duncan received the firſt elements of 
at Pay Lauren, whither the magiſtracy of 


Hazc me beatum diſtinebant omnia, 
Cum leviter furerem 
Jam Parthenifſa, jam Chloe. 

Nanc militaris me cupido gloriæ, 
Ingeniumque ferox, 
Acerbus et mentis dolor, 

Traxere mundi ſub” Latus, quo candidum 
Nec Venus alma pedem, ; 
Nec intulerunt Gratiz. 

Nunc eſt bibendum cum viris pugnacibus, 
Qdos nifi te patera 
Spumante totum proluas, 

Statim frementes videris z nec deſinunt 

urgia, dum cyathos 
ffuſus inceſtet cruor. 

Nunc eſt bibendum, nunc decet ructu gravi 
Tingere cum dapibus 
Mixto pavimentum mero. 

Hzc tædia, ut me Paulmiorum gratia 
Phyllidis, Aonidum, 
Plus luce carorum, beet 

Hæc tædia, ut me gens amans, amataque, 
Angla, Pariſiaca, 
Callaudet abſentem fero. 

M. Du xc Aus. 


The other is upon the death of the Marquis de 
Forſe, to whom he had been Governor, and inſcribed 
to his friend, the celebrated Balzac. 


Ad Johannem Ludovicum Guez, Dominum de Balzac, 


Fruſtra, candide Balſaci, 
Fruſtra nobilibus modis 
Noſtram ſollicitas chelyn. 
Heu! nec mens mihi, nec vigor, 
Ex quo mors gravis abſtulit 
Dulces delicias meo 
Dilectum puerum ſinu: 
Ex quo, flos patriz & decus 
Duri gloria ſæculi 
Carus luce mihi magis 
Eheu ! Forſius occidit ; 
Pro quo debueram mori, 
Si noſtra prece mobiles 
Servaſſent puerum Dez ; 
Quem, ni fors nimis aſpera 
Noſtros divideret dies, 
Supremo comes halitu 
Saltem debueram ſequi. 
M. Duxcanvs. 


For the particulars of the life of this Mark Duncan, 
of Ceriſantes, ſee the Great General Dictionary, 
Vol. IV. p. 247=251. The friendſhip of this excen- 
tric but really gallant perſon proved unfortunate, as 
will appear, to Peter Duncan, his firſt conſin, the 
writer of the memorable manuſcripts, marked No. 1, 
and No. 2, whence they are extracted. 

Io return to Mr, William Duncan.—Upon his 
rother's marriage into a genteel (4) and wealthy fa- 
mily in Anjou, he chearfully engaged to remit to him 
from England the value of half of the inheritance left 
between them by their father, of which Mark was by 
will intitled only to one third. To execute this 
generous purpoſe, he went back to London, after an 
abſence of nine years. The tion he met with 
from the friends of his family, and their joint-perſua- 
lions, at his return, made him form a reſolution never 
to remove himſelf from England more, to which he 
was the rather determined by his marriage ſoon after 
with a very amiable woman, the daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Herbert, of London, who brought a conſiderable 
acceſſion to his fortune, Upon this* occaſion, he en- 
larged and fitted up bis father's houſe in Weſtminſter 
with great elegance. Here he enjoyed ſome years an 


honourable independence, bappily allowing his wife's 


regulations of a decent ceconomy to temper his own 
inclination to exceſſive hoſpitality. All this time he 


* Theſe memoirs 
by every 
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ammar, polite literature, and philoſophy, 
ontauban had transferred their univerſity 


for 


* 


tas continually preſſing his brother Mark, whom he 
dearly loved, by every motion of intereſt and affection 
to return to his friends in England. But the averſion 
of his fiſter-in-law to quit her country and kindred 
prevailed againſt all bis arguments. At _— upon 
the acceſſion of King James I. having acquired, through 
the intereſt of his wite's friends and his own, a favour- 
able reception at Court, he never ſought to make the 
leaſt uſe of it for himſelf; but, it enabled him to 
make one effort more to bring over his brother to his 
wiſh. He obtained for Mark a patent from the King, 
appointing him Phyſician to the Royal Houſehold. 

he proper inſtrument for this purpoſe was drawn 
up, and diſpatched to his brother at Saumur, to 
confirm his aſſurance of the appointment before he 
ſhould paſs the ſea. This laſt attempt to reſtore that 
branch of his family to England proved as unſucceſs- 
ful as all the reſt, for the reaſons aſſigned in Bayle. 
But fo precarious are all our purpoſes in this life, that 
his own plan of a permanent ſettlement here was, 
a few years after this, diſconcerted by a domeſtic con- 
cern, His wife being of a tender conſtitution, with 
alarming ſymptoms of a conſumptive habit, was per- 
ſuaded, by her friends and phyſicians, to ſeek the 
benefit of a milder climate, an expedient which in 
that caſe has been ſeldom found to ſucceed. He re- 
moved with her to the South of France. In his route 
thither, he paſſed through Saumur to viſit his brother. 
The cordiality of this meeting was unhappily damped 
by the behaviour of the relations of Mark's wife, 
who proudly affected to flight the advantages he had 
propoſed as inducements to tranſport their kin{woman 
and her children to a foreign country (5). He quitted 
Saumur with ſome diſguſt, and never viſited that place 


nor ſaw his brother more, 2 he ſtill occaſionally 


kept up an epiſtolary correſpondence, and afterwards 
conſigned to his care the inſtruction of his only ſon 
in the ſtudy of phylic “. 

From Anjou Mr. William Duncan removed to 
Languedoc, through the ſeveral cities of which he 
wandered for a while, and ſettled at length at Mon- 
tauban, the air of which appeared at firſt to produce 
the moſt ſalutary effects upon the conſtitution of his 
wife; and the ſociety of its inhabitants was peculiarly 
agreeable to himſelf, He purchaſed a landed eſtate 
adjoining to that city, with a large well-built houſe 
upon it, io a pleaſant ſituation, upon the fide of the 
Tarne. His wife enjoyed not long this purchaſe, 
made ſolely upon her account. She died within two 
years after their arrival at Montauban, leaving him an 
only ſon. Inconſolable for the loſs, he lived, ſome 
time after her death, entirely ſhut up in his new habi- 
tation, in utter ſecluſion from all ſociety ; till at 
length he began by degrees to enliven his ſolitude, 
by erecting at convenient diſtances, to the right and 
lett of it, | Danke {mall but remarkably neat tenements, 
all fronting the river. It was thus he formed to him- 
ſelf, in the courſe of about four years, a molt pleaſing 
and amicable vicinage. The uſe, rent-free, of theſe 
little villas, when completed to his fancy, he beſtowed, 
one by one, upon ſome choſen friends, among his 
countrymen, for whoſe reception he had built them. 
They were the ſons of Proteſtant gentlemen, who had 
fled thither, after being engaged in the unſucceſsſul 
attempt of the Duke of Northumberland to place Lady 
Jane Grey upon the throne, at the death of Edward VI. 
A numerous breed of Peacocks had been encouraged 
to multiply, to a ſurprizing degree, in a grove adjoin- 
ing to his dairy, upon the ide of the river; and as 
they were often ſeen about his gardens, when he made 
the purchaſe, occaſioned him to give his habitation 


the name of Peacock-houſe, which name the people 


of Montauban, transferring to his new-built hamlet, 
give at this day to a well frequented pleaſant village, 
ſtanding upon the ſame ſpot; and as by corruption 
they write it Picquacoz, it may be ſeen ſo ſpelt in ſome 


maps of Guienne and Languedoc; for, it is ſituated 


preciſely upon the line that bounds theſe two provinces, 
The hoſpitable manner, in which he enjoyed, for 


dirs of Peter Duncan give honourable teſtimony to the grateful affection his uncle Mark expreſſed for his father, 
(ubſtantial act of Kindneſs and attention to him during the three years of is own ſtay at Saumur. 
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for a time, to put an end to ſome diſputes of the ſtudents with the citizens. The maf- 
ters newly eſtabliſhed there, for the early inſtruction of youth, finding their credit much 
raiſed by his uncommon proficiency, redoubled their attention to him; ſo that he went 
from that academy with a diſtinguiſhed character to Montpellier, when removed thither 


by his guardian, with a view to qualify him for a profeſſion which had been for three 
generations hereditary in his family, 


His ingenuity and application recommended him to the eſteem and friendſhip of his 
principal inſtruftor there, the celebrated Dr. Charles Barbeyrac (uncle to John Bar- 
beyrac, the famous Civilian), whoſe phyſical lectures and practice were in high repu- 
tation. Having taken his favourite pupil into his own houſe, the Profeſſor impreſſed 
and turned to uſe his public and private inſtruction by an efficacious method, admit- 
ting him, at every viſit he paid to his patients, to conſult and reaſon with him, upon ocu- 
lar inſpection, concerning the effect of his preſcriptions. When he had ſtudied eight 
years under the friendly care of fo excellent a maſter, and had juſt attained the age of 
twenty-four, he was admitted to the degree of M. D. in that univerſity. 

From Montpellier he went to Paris, where he reſided nearly ſeven years. Here he 
ubliſhed his firſt work, upon the principle of motion in the conſtituent parts of animal 
ns entituled, “ Explication nouvelle & mechanique des Actions animales.” Paris, 

1678. | | 

It was in the year following that he went for the firſt time to London, to diſpoſe of 
ſome houſes there, the. property of which was deſcended to him from his anceſtors. He 
had, beſides, ſome other motives for the journey ; and, among the reſt, to get infor- 
mation relative to the effects of the plague in London in 1665. Poſſeſſed of authentic 
proofs, in memorials written by his father, that his family had borne a reſpectable rank 
in Scotland and England, he was defirous of collecting more recent vouchers of the ſame 
upon the ſpot. For, in the year 1677, having been, by the favour of the great Col- 
bert, appointed Phyſician General to the army before St. Omer's, commanded by the 
Duke of Orleans, he had received Letters of Nobleſſe, a right conceded to him in 


France, which he could evidence to have been, for ſome centuries, the claim of his fa- 
mily in Britain, 


many years, this agreeable neighbourhood, and his 
liberality to the neceſſitous, the natives as well as 
his own countrymen, have been long recorded, to 
his credit, That they were indeed exceflive, his 
ſucceſſor found to his loſs; for, they ſo reduced his 
* . mo his diſcaſe, he had diſ- 
ated the greateſt part of his pro , and mortgaged 
almoſt all bis xr to its ful Ar x. 9 
one ſmall tenement for his habitation, which he had 
built for his Vigneron, or Bailiff, with about thirty 
acres of N about it. This his laſt reſidence, a 
little 9 and with ſome degree of that elegance, 
which he ſtill preſerved, remained in the poſſeſſion of 
his ſon and grandſon, till the latter leſt the country, 
about the end of the laſt century. A few years before 
his death, which happened in 1644, he was perſuaded, 
for the ſake of his ſon, to accept of a Profeſſorſhip in 
the Academy, and to read lectures in Phyſic and 
Natural Philoſophy. 
His only ſon, . from whoſe memorials, drawn 
up, much more circumſtantially, in pure and intelli- 
gible though ſometimes bald and unclaſſical Latin, 
the ſubſtance of the foregoing account is taken, gave 
early ſigns of an aſtoniſhing vivacity and pregnancy of 
genius. The greateſt hopes were formed of his pro- 
reſs in learning, which a weak frame of body, render- 
ing him incapable of intenſe application, in his 
younger years, in ſome degree diſappointed. He 
was educated at home by his father, till having, 
about the age of twenty, acquired a more confirmed 
ſtate of health, he was ſent to Saumur, as well to 
receive medical inſtruftion from his uncle Mark as 
to form a friendly connection with his three ſons, who 
were eſteemed very accompliſhed young men. This 
laſt purpoſe did not ſucceed according to his father's 
wiſh. The intimacy he contraſted with his couſin 
Cerifantes, proved the accidental occaſion of much 
ſorrow to his tender parent. It raiſed in him a 
paſſionate deſire to engage in a _y life, which 
was conſtantly oppoled by his father. Having unfor- 
tunately accompanied his friend in a trip to Paris, he 


was hurried into a diſſipated way of lite, which his 


delicate conſtitution could not bear without a dange- 
rous ſhock. His perſon, though ſmall, is ſaid to have 
been remarkably pleafing and well - made; his com- 
lexion amorous; and his converſation, naturally 
prightly, rendered him a general favourite in all 
companies, in that of the ladies eſpecially. He re- 
turned, in a bodily ſtate exceedingly -impaired, to 
his afflicted parent; who nevertheleſs had the ſatis- 
faction, before he died, to ſee him married into a 
reſpectable family at Thoulouſe, and appointed his 
ſucceſſor in the Profeſſorſhip of Phyſic at Montauban. 
The Latin Elegy, manifeſtly written with great dit- 
ficulty, the evening before his death, which had long 
been daily expected from a flow conſumption, thoug 
not to be commended., as excellent Poetry, is highl 
valuable as a ſtriking proof of his mind's being mo 
happily ſtrengthened, in that extremity of weakneſs, 
by a truly chriſtian piety. It bears a remarkable 
inſcription : 


Extrema hac, prope funeratus, effudit P. D. 


Auxilio fretus divino, quolibet horæ 
Momento vivam, ceu moriturus ibi. 
Securuſque necis, potiorem ducere vitam | 
Spero. Haud me fallat ſpes mea fulta Deo! 
Juſtitiæ fulmen, conſperſus ſanguine Chriſti, 
Non metuam, felix ſemper amore Dei. 
O Deus, O vitæ mihi fons, animæque Redemptor, 
Tecum vivere amem, tecum et obire libens. 
Cras fi morte cadam, Chriſti virtute reſurgam. 
Fido; revicturus non moriturus ero. 
O Deus omnipotens, mihi lux cariſſima vitæ, 
O decus, O magnum præſidiumque meum, 
O qui ſpem tantam ſeviſti in pectore noſtro, 
Maturam præſta, ter bone, terque potens. 


He ſurvived his father about four or five years, and, 
dying near the age of thirty five, left behind him an 
infant ſon, Daniel, whoſe birth, fatal to his mother, 
was followed, within ſix months, by the death of hi: 
father in 1649. 


Having 
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Having diſpatched his other buſineſs, he printed, in London, a Latin edition of his 


« Theory of the Principle of Motion in animal Bodies.” His ſtay in London, at this 
time, was a little more than two years; and he was much diſpoſed to ſettle there: en- 
tirely. But, in 1681, he was recalled to Paris, being ſent for to a conſultation about 
the health of his patron Colbert, which was then beginning to decline. He appears to 
have left England with ſome regret; though, by a curious manuſcript, upon the pre- 
vailing abuſes in the eſtabliſhed practice of Phyſicians and Apothecaries in different parts of 
the world, it is plain that he had conceived a great contempt for the pitiful trade, into 
which his noble art was then degraded in London. | 

Soon after his return he produced the firſt part of a new work, entituled, © La 
« Chymie. naturelle, ou Explication chymique & mechanique de la nourriture de VAni- 
e mal.“ It was much read, but rather raiſed than ſatisfied the curioſity of the learned; 
to anſwer which he added afterwards two other parts, which were received with a ge- 
neral applauſe. A ſecond edition of the whole was publiſhed at Paris in 1687. In 
that year likewiſe came out his © Hiſtoire de I'Animal, ou la connoiſſance du Corps; 
cc anime par la Mechanique & par la Chymie.”” It exhibited, upon a ſmaller ſcale, 
a more comprehenſive view of all the properties of animal bodies, in a form leſs ſci- 
entific, and with more popular illuſtrations than his former work. Theſe books, 
written in a pleaſing ſtyle, and beſides a conſiderable fund of erudition, replete with 
original and accurate reſearches into nature, are ſcarce in England; but are ſtill read 
with eſteem in France and Holland; and were much commended by contemporary wri- 
ters, and in all the journals of literature of thoſe times, as appears by the honourable 
mention made of Dr. Duncan, in Bayle's Dictionary, at the article of Ceriſantes. 

He left Paris in 1683, upon the much-lamented death of Colbert, the kind effe& of 
whoſe eſteem he gratefully acknowledged to have experienced, though in a much ſmaller 
degree than he might have enjoyed, if he could have reſtrained his zeal for Proteſ- 
tantiſm, and his avowed abhorrence of Popery. He had ſome property in land adjoin- 
ing to the city of Montauban, with a handſome houſe upon it, pleaſantly fituated near 
the ſkirts of the town. It was with a purpoſe of ſelling theſe, and ſettling finally in Eng- 
land, that he went thither from Paris. But the honourable and friendly reception he 
met with there determined his ſtay ſome years in his native city. In 1690, the perſe- 
cution, which began to rage with great fury againſt Proteſtants, made him ſuddenly re- 
linquiſh all thought of a longer abode in France. Having diſpoſed of his houſe and 
land for leſs than half their value, he retired firſt to Geneva, intending to return to 
England through Germany ; an intention generally kept in petto, but for many years 
unexpectedly thwarted by various events. Great numbers of his perſuaſion, encouraged 
by his liberality in defraying their expences on the road to Geneva, had followed him 
thither. Unwilling to abandon them in diſtreſs, he ſpent ſeveral months in that city 
and Berne, whither great numbers had likewiſe taken refuge, in doing them all the 
ſervice in his power. The harſh and gloomy aſpe& which Reformation at that time wore 
in Geneva, ill agreeing with a temper naturally mild and chearful, and the ſullen treat- 
ment he met with from thoſe of his profeſſion, whoſe ignorance and ſelfiſhneſs his con- 
duct and method of practice tended to bring into diſrepute, occaſioned his ſtay there 
to be very ſhort. He liſtened therefore with pleaſure to the perſuaſion of a chief ma- 
giſtrate of Berne, who invited him to a refidence more ſuited to his mind. He paſſed 
about eight or nine years at Berne, where to his conſtant practice of phylic was added 
the charge of a Profeſſorſhip of Anatomy and Chemiltry. 

In the year 1699, Philip, Landgrave of Hefle, ſent for him to Caſſel. The Princeſs, 
who lay dangerouſly ill, was reſtored to life, but recovered ſtrength very flowly. Dr. 
Duncan was entertained for three years, with great reſpect, in the palace of the Land- 
grave, as his domeſtic phyſician, During his ſtay at that court, he wrote his treatiſe 
upon the abuſe of hot liquors. The uſe of tea, which had not long been introduced 
into Germany, and in the houſes only of the moſt opulent, was already at the Land- 
grave's become improper and immoderate, as well as that of coffee and chocolate. T he 
Princeſs of Heſſe, with a weak habit of body, inclining to a conſumption, had been ac- 
cuſtomed to drink theſe liquors to exceſs, and extremely hot. He thought fir, there- 
tore, to write ſomething againſt the abuſe of them, eſpecially the moſt common one laſt 
mentioned. Their prudent uſe, to perſons chiefly of a phlegmatic conſtitution, he al- 
lowed. He even recommended them, in that caſe, by his own example, to be taken 
moderately warm early in the morning, and ſoon after dinner; but never late in the 
evening, their natural tendency not agreeing with the poſture of a body at reſt, He 
wrote this treatiſe in a popular ſtyle, as intended for the benefit of all ranks of people; 
the abuſe he condemned growing daily more and more epidemical. Though he eſtecmed 
it too ſuperficial for publication, he permitted it to be much circulated in manuſcript. 
It was not till five years after, that he was perſuaded by his friend Dr. Boerhaave to 


mY it, firſt in French, under the the tile of © Avis, ſalutaire à tout 1: monde, contre 
c » 


abus des liqueurs chaudes, & particulierement du Cafle, du Chocolat, & du The.” 
Voi. V. ; "ih # | Rot- 
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Rotterdam, 1705. He printed it the year following, in Engliſh, at London [ ſmall 8vo, 
fold by Rhodes in Fleet-ſtreet, and Bell in Cornhill, 1706]. In his dedication of the 
work to the Landgrave, he pays a judicious compliment to that Prince, as a Philoſo- 
pher, who was indebted for the health and vigour of his mind and body to his own 
on conduct; tacitly inſinuating, that, by a due regard to good advice, he approved 

imſelf wiſer than the Princeſs, whom, though he had reſtored her io health beyoud all 
hope, he had found a moſt refraCtory patient. 

The perſecution of Proteſtants in France continuing to drive great numbers of them 
from all its provinces into Germany, he defrayed occafionally the expences of ſome 
ſmall bodies of theſe poor emigrants, who paſſed through Caſſel in 1702, in their 
way to Brandenburgh, where encouraging offers of a comfortable maintenance were held 
out by Frederick, the newly-created King of Pruſſia, to induſtrious manufacturers of 
every fort. The praiſes theſe people ſpread of Dr. Duncan's liberality, when they ar- 
rived at Berlin, procured him a moſt flattering invitation to that court. He was indeed 
extremely well received by the reigning Prince; who appointed him diſtributor» of his 
prudent munificence to ſome thouſands of theſe poor artificers, and ſuperintendant of the 
execution of a plan formed for their eſtabliſhment. This office he diſcharged with great 
credit and internal ſatisfaction; but with no other advantage to himſelf. Though ap- 
1 Profeſſor of Phyſic with a decent ſalary, and Phyſician to the Royal Houſe- 

old, he found his abode at Bertin likely to prove injurious to his health and fortune. 


His expences there were exceſſive, and increaſing without bounds by the daily appli. 


cations made to him as diftributor of the royal bounty, which fell ſhort of their wants. 
Beſides, the intemperate mode of living at that court was not according to his taſte. 
It was this laſt reaſon which induced him, in 1703, to remove to the Hague. 

In this moſt agreeable reſidence he ſettled about twelve years, a ſhort excurſion to 
London excepted in 1706, for the purpoſe of inveſting all his moneyed property in the 
Engliſh funds. He kept at this time a frequent correſpondence with Dr. Boerhaave, at 
whoſe perſuaſion he publiſhed a Latin edition of his Natural Chemiſtry, with ſome im- 
provements and additional illuſtrations; entituled, * Chymiz naturalis ſpecimen, quo 
% plane patet nullum in Chymicis officinis proceſſum fieri, cui fimilis, aut analogus 
c in animalis corpore non fiat.” Amſtelodami, 1707. He often uſed to ſay, that a 
ſurpriſing uniformity runs through all the infinitely-yaried works of nature: And he 
would thence infer, that he, who attempts to explain any one of theſe works, 
would do well to inveſtigate the preciſe analogy his explanation bears to the diſcoveries 
made by philoſophical experiments in correſpondent works of nature; and that this was 
the ſureſt means of attaining perfection in all works of art. Whatever of this ſort 
worthy attention, yet unnoticed before, occurred to theſe reſpectable inquirers after ſalu- 
tary truth, they gladly communicated to each other. 

He commenced about the ſame time a correſpondence upon fimilar ſubjeQs, but not 
with the like ſatisfaction at firſt with Dr. Richard Mead, who had ſought his acquaint- 
ance, and treated him with great civility when laſt in London. Duncan, who had re- 
lated ſome extraordinary inflaences of the ſtate of the atmoſphere upon human bodies, 
which he had obſerved in the courſe of his practice, had been complimented by Mead in 
Latin, which they both wrote with great caſe and purity, upon the ingenieus reaſonings 
which accompanied theſe recorded facts. Mead at the ſame time communicated, with 
much ſeriouſneſs, ſome whimſical conj ectures of his own, upon the influence of planetary 
attraction ; together with the ſlight outlines of a theory upon the action of the nervous 
fluid, Duncan, with his peculiar air of grave pleaſantry, extolled the one as a marvellous 
attempt to extract ſound reaſoning from the ravings of judicial aſtrology, and the other 
as an acute invention to convert Ariſtotle's occult qualities into medicab uſe. Mead, after 
contending weakly, in two letters, for the reality of both the objects in queſtion (while 
Duncan ſtill inſiſted that Mead only meant to amuſe him with a comical dream), con- 
ſented at length to cloſe the debate, by allowing that little or no ſervice was likely to 
accrue to the practice of phyſic from either theory; which, however unluckily for the 
reputation of that excellent man, he would not be perſuaded entirely to relinquiſh. 

Their correſpondence after this grew more ſerious and intereſting, and ran chiefly 


upon the ſubject of contagious diſtempers, and the moſt proper method of preparing 


patients for a voluntary admiſſion of the infection of the — by the breath or 
touch of a diſtempered perſon. It is remarkable that, in Dr. Mead's letters, an imper- 
fe ſeries of which are ſtill preſerved with the copies of a few of Dr. Duncan's anſwers, 
no mention is made of inoculating or cammunicating the diſtemper by an inſertion of 
the virus, a method certainly known to the learned at that time, though not intro- 
duced into practice in England before 1721. It was in that year that Dr. Mead was or- 
dered by the Prince of Wales (afterwards George II.) in whoſe family he was then em- 
ployed, to inoculate ſeven condemned criminals after the Circaſſian and-Chineſe method. 
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Its ſucceſs with them, and afterwards with the royal family, is well known to have firſt 
gained it credit there. Though Dr. Duncan ventured to pronounce, with a confidence 
unuſual to him, rhat the only rational preparation for the reception of a diſtemper 
which was evidently of the inflammatory kind, was ſuch a regimen, as, without weak- 
ening the conſtitation, might clear it of every thing that could contribute to feed the 
flame; yet, with reſpe@ to the voluntary admiſſion of a diſeaſe, hitherto ſo often fatal, 
he expreſſed himſelf always with great heſitation. He was ſtill propoſing freſh matters 
of enquiry to be clearly aſcertained before the propriety of the practice could be well 
eſtabliſhed. Experience, which has now confirmed his theory with reſpe@ to a pre- 
paratory regimen, has happily diſpelled, in a great degree, the apprehenſions of ill con- 
ſequences which made him ſo cautious of recommending a voluntary infection. Thoſe 
apprehenſions, therefore, it has been thought proper to ſuppreſs. 

From the time of his leaving London in 1681, it appears that Dr. Duncan conſtantly 


entertained thoughts of fixing there his final abode. He however did not effect this 


purpoſe till about the end of 1714. In his anſwer to a letter he received from Dr. 
Mead during Queen Anne's laſt illneſs, he expreſſes an intention to quit the Hague 
ſome months ſooner ; but that unhappily juſt then he had been ſuddenly afflicted with 
a ſtroke of the palſy. It greatly alarmed his friends. Yet when he had overcome the 
firſt ſhock, he found no other inconvenient effect from it himſelf till his death, twenty- 
one years after, but a flight convulſive motion of the head, which ſeized him commonly 
in ſpeaking, but never interrupted the conſtant chearfulneſs of his addreſs. To a pa- 
tient likely to do well he would ſay, It is not for your cafe that I ſhake my head, 
„ but my own. You will ſoon ſhake me off, I warrant you.“ 

He had often ſolemnly declared that, if the will of God prolonged his life to the age 


of ſeventy, he would conſecrate the remainder of it to the gratuitous ſervice of thoſe 


who {ought his advice. Having attained that age in 1719, he actually dedicated to this 
generous purpoſe the laſt fixteen years of his life. Of ſuch patients as could not afford 


to pay a phyſician he had always a ſufficient number to enable him to accompliſh it to 


his wiſh, as his liberal contributions to relieve their other wants were well known to 
accompany his medical advice. To the rich who conſulted him, from whom he as peremp- 
torily refuſed to take a fee, he was wont to ſay, with a ſmile, © The poor are my only 
«© pay-maſters now; they are the beſt I ever had; their payments are placed in a 
c government-fund that can never fail; my ſecurity is the only Kix that can do no 
« wrong.” This alluded to the loſs he ſuſtained, in 1721, of a third part of his pro- 
perty by the South-Sea ſcheme. It produced not the leaſt alteration in his purpoſe, 
nor any retrenchment-of his general beneficence to the poor. 

He left behind him a great number of manuſcripts, moſtly A ſome upon re- 
ligious ſubjects, and one containing many curious anecdotes of the hiſtory of his own 
times, from which he appears to have looked through mankind well, the men eſpecially, 
whom the idolatry of the vulgar exalt above their merits; whoſe amazing littleneſs he 
uſed to contemplate with more compaſfion than contempt, while ſome of their actions, 
againſt which party-writers inveigh with a tragical tone, loſe a certain degree of atro- 
ciouſneſs in his natural and candid way of accounting for them. Among his phyſical ma- 
nuſcripts the moſt confiderable is a Latin Treatiſe upon contagious Diſtempers, to which 
is prefixed (though ſeemingly intended for a ſeparate work) a very ample Diſſertation 
upon the plague, which cloſes with a remarkable addreſs to the Legiſlature of theſe 


kingdoms. This evidenily appears to have been written within the year 1679 ; ſoon. 


after Dr. Duncan firſt came to England. {This Addreſs is dated November 5, 1679. ] 
It contains many judicious reflections upon particular facts obſerved during the dreadful 
ravages of that diſtemper in London fourteen years before. Theſe facts, well atteſted to him 
by credible eye-witneſſes, chiefly of his own profeſſion, eſtabliſhed his opinion beyond a 
doubt, that the plague is communicable by infection; and not, according to the fatally- 
miſtaken notion of the Turks, a periodical diſtemper, the germs of which being generated 
in the air of ſome devoted ſpot, will infallibly grow, and, baffling all remedy of man, take 
their own courſe. The reſult of theſe reflections was imparted to Dr. Mead, in the 
courſe of his correſpondence with him thirty years after; together with the regulations 
he had intended to recommend to the Parliament of Great Britain to prevent a commu- 
nication of the infection by foreign commerce. The light which theſe obſervations 
threw upon the ſubje& was, in 1719, much improyed and extended by Dr. Mead, with 
the univerſal approbation of the public, when the conſternation was ſo general in Eu- 
rope from the plague at Marſeilles. | 
The writers of the © Bibliotheque Britannique,” for June, 1735, whence, at 
Page 219 and the four following, the ſubſtance of this account is chiefly taken, with 
the addition only of ſuch circumſtances as have been faithfully collected from letters 
and other manuſcripts found after Dr. Duncan's death, cloſe the article relating to him, 
with theſe among other imperfe& outlines of his charater,—Fis converſation _y 8. 
8 chearful, 
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chearful, and intereſting, pure from all taint of party-fcandal or idle raillery. This made 
his company a bleſſing deſired by all who had a capacity to know its value. As a man, 
benevolence and ingenuity, as a Chriſtian, a well informed zeal for Proteſtantiſm, diſtin- 

uiſned his character, in which a ſtriking proof was exhibited, that religicn may well 
ße found in the profeſſion of a phyſician, as it muſt indeed naturally gain ſtrength 
from the ſucceſsful ſtudy of nature. He died at London, April 30, 1735, aged 86. 
He left behind him an only ſon, the Reverend Doctor Daniel Duncan, author of ſome 
religious tracts; among the reſt, © Collects upon the principal Articles of the Chriſtian 
* Faith, according to the Order of the Catechiſm of the Church of England.” Printed 
for S. Birt, 1754. This was originally intended for an appendix to a larger work, 
completed for the preſs, but never publiſhed, enticuled, © The Family Catechiſm, be- 
6e ing a free and comprehenſive Expoſition of the Catechiſm of the Church of England.” 
He correſponded with the writers of the Candid Diſquiſitions,“ &c. in which work 
he was from that circumſtance ſuppoſed to have had ſome ſhare, He died in June, 
1761, leaving behind him two ſons, both Clergymen, the younger of whom, John 
Duncan, D. D. is now living, and Rector of South Warmborough, Hants, ] 


The editor of the Biographia would think himſelf inexcuſable if he did not add, that 
Dr. John Duncan ſuſtains the honour of his family, in the reſpectability of his charac- 
ter, in the liberality of his mind, and in his ingenious and valuable publications, both 


as a Poet and a Divine, 


For the prin. 
cipal materials 
of this article 
we are indebt- 
ed to yur ex- 
cellent and 
learned friend 
Dr. Gerard, 
Profetior of 
Divinity in 
King's Col. 
lege, Aber- 
deen. 


0 er (WirILIAM) *, Profeſſor of Philoſophy in the Mariſchal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and a learned writer, was born at that borough in the month of July, 
1717. His father, William Duncan, was a reſpectable tradeſman in the ſame place 
and his mother, Euphemia Kirkwood, was the daughter of a wealthy farmer in Eaſt 
Lothian, the firſt diſtrict in Scotland where agriculture was much improved. Youn 
Duncan received his grammatical education, partly in the public grammar-ſchool of 
Aberdeen, and partly at Foveran, about fifteen miles diſtant, where there was a board- 
ing-ſchool, which at that time was greatly frequented on account of the reputation of 
Mr. George Forbes, the Maſter. In November, 1733, Mr. Duncan entered the Ma- 
riſchal College of Aberdeen, and applied himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of the Greek 
language, under the celebrated Profeſſor, Dr. Thomas Blackwell. After going through 
the ordinary courſe of philoſophy and mathematics, which continues for three years, 
he took the degree of Maſter of Arts. This was in April, 1737 ; and he never took 
any other degree, | | 

Mr. Duncan appears to have been originally defigned for the Chriſtian Miniſtry, and 
with this view he attended the Theological Lectures of the Profeſſors at Aberdeen for 
two winters. Not, however, finding in himſelf an inclination to the clerical profeſſion, 
he quitted his native place, and removed to London in 1739, where he was chiefly 
employed as an author, and it 1s not known whether he was ever in any other line. In 
this capacity various works were publiſhed by him without his name, the exact nature 
and number of which it is not in our power to aſcertain. It is, in general, underſtood that 
he tranſlated ſeveral books from' the French, and that he engaged in different underta- 
kings which were propoſed to him by the bookſellers. There 1s reaſon to believe that 
he had a very conſiderable ſhare in the tranſlation of Horace which goes under the 
name of Watſon. Dr. Gerard diſtinctly remembers that Mr. Duncan ſent a copy of it, 
as his own work, to his old ſchool-maſter, Mr. Forbes, who expreſſed upon this oc- 
caſion great pride in his former ſcholar, and held up his proficiency as a ſtrong incen- 
tive to diligence in the purſuit of claſſical learning. 

Without anxiouſly enquiring after every tranſlation, and every compilation, in which 
Mr. Duncan might be concerned, we ſhall content ourſelves with taking notice of the 
three principal productions upon which his literary reputation is founded. The firſt, 
in point of time, was his tranſlation of certain ſelect orations of Cicero. Theſe orations 
are thoſe which occur in the common dauphin edition, and the work is underſtood to 
be happily executed. It has gone through ſeveral impreſſions, and is in conſtant uſe 
as a ſchool-book, the Latin being printed on one fide, and the Engliſh on the other. 
A new edition, in this form, has appeared during the preſent year, (1792). Sir 
Charles Whitworth, in 1797, publiſhed Mr. Duncan's verfion in Engliſh only, for the 
benefit of ſuch young perſons, of both ſexes, as have not had the benefit of a liberal 
education. The publication is in two volumes, octavo. In his preface, Sir Charles 
ſpeaks highly, and we believe juſtly, of Mr. Duncan's merit as a tranſlator, and ranks 
him in this line with a Leland, a Hampton, and a Melworth. Mr. Duncan accom- 
panied his tranſlation with ſhort but judicious explanatory notes, 
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In the year 1748, Mr. Robert Dodſley publiſhed that excellent ſchool book, enti- 
tuled, “ 'The Preceptor;” a book which has gone through ſeven editions, and of 
which many more will probably be demanded in the courſe of time. That the work 
might be executed in the beſt manner, Mr, Dodfley called in the aſſiſtance of ſome of 
the ableſt men of the age, among whom may be reckoned the names of David For- 
dyce, Dr. John © ampbell, and Dr. Samuel Johnſon. The part of logic was affigned to 
Mr. Duncan, and the taſk was diſcharged by him with an ability that excited general 
approbation. It was the fault of moit of the former treatiſes on the ſubject to be ren- 
dered very dry and unenterraining by the mode in which they were conducted, and eſ- 
pecially bv the numerous and too often frivolous and unneceſſary diſtinctions, diviſions, 
and ſub-divifions, with which they abounded. Senfible of this error, our author adopted 
a method more agreeable and inviting. He has treated logic like one who was a tho- 
tough mailer of it. Dildaining to copy ſervilely after thoſe who had gone before him, 
he ſtruck out a plan of his own, and managed it with ſo much perſpicuity and judg- 
ment, gave lo cle t and diſtinct a view of the furniture of our minds for the diſcovery 
of truth, and laid down ſuch excellent rules for the attainment of it, that his work is 
one of tae beſt introductions to the ſtudy of philoſophy and the mathematics in our own 
or perhaps any other language (a). It may be added, that Mr. Duncan knew how to 
avail bimielt oft his perte&t acquaintance with Locke's Eſſay on the human under- 
ſtanding, In 1732, the ** leinents of Logic“ were ſeparately publiſhed in 12mo; 
ſince which time the work has had a more cxtenfive ſpread in the univerſities, and in 
other ſeminaries of education. It has, we believe, in a good meaſure, ſuperſeded Dr. 
Watts; whole logic, however, on account of its greater copiouſneſs, and a certain fa» 
cility of language and illuſtration, will ſtill continue to be utetul, N 

Mr. Duncan's laſt production was a tranflation of Cæſar's Commentaries, which ap- 
peared in the latter end of the car 1752, in one volume, folio. This work had a 
double title to a favourable reception trom the public. being recommended both by 
its external and internal merit. It is beautifully printed, and richly adorned. with a 
variety of fine cuts. Thele are the ſame, a tew neceſſary alterations excepted, with 
thoſe of Dr. Clarke's edition; which, befiles their being ornamental, are of great ſer- 
vice towards a due underſtanding of the biftory. As to the tranflution, it is acknow— 
ledged to be the beſt that has been given, in our own tongue, ot the Commentaries of 
Cæſer. Mr. Duncan has in a great meaſure caught the ſpirit of che original author, 
and has preſerved his turn of phraſe and expreftion as far as the nature ot our lan— 
guage would permit, What adds much to the value of the work is, that there is pre- 
fixcd to it a long diſcourſe concerning the Roman art of war. In this diſcourſe Mr. 
Duncan gives his readers a clear view of the military cuſtoms of the Romans, and has 
made a variety of ſagacious and juſt obſervations upon the genius and policy of ancient 
Rome. The diſcourſe is divided into eight chapters, the firſt of which contains a view 
of the ceremonies that attended a declaration ot war. Under this head, our author 
takes occaſion to lay before his readers a particular account of the wars between the 
Romans and the Carthaginians, with the purpoſe of expoſing the pompous narratives 
that we meet with in hiſtorians of the fincerity and inviolable juſtice of the former 
people. After ſhewing, by a detail of facts, that in all the Punic wars the Romans 
were the aggreſſors, and that, in the two laſt eſpecially, they forced the Carthaginians 
into them by flagrant acts of injuſtice, he proceeds to explain their preſerving, in ſome 
meaſure, the reputation of juſtice and equity, notwithſtanding their oppreſſive conduct. 
What Mr. Duncan has advanced upon the ſubject, being curious and inſtructive, will 
be inſerted below [A]; and it will, at the ſame time, afford a proper ſpecimen of his 


talents 


[4] Being curious and inſtructive, will be inſerted 
below.) * It muſt indeed be owned, ſays he, that it 
required no {mall art and policy, fo to involve and 
intangle themſelves with all the nations of the then 
known world, that they could at pleaſure find fome 
ſpecious pretence of quarrel, when their 1ntereit 
required them to break with any ſtate, This gave 
a colour of juliice to all their undertakings, iuſpired 
their armies with aſſurance and confidence, inviola- 
bly attached to them their old friends, and procured 
them new allies at plealure. And, as it ſcems to 
have been one of their maſler-ſtrokes in politics, 
and the principal engine by which they puſhed on 
their conquelts, it may not be amils to give the rea- 
der {ome little infight into their artful conduct in 
this reſpect, that he may the better comprehend the 
motives and tendency ot it, ; 

* Although 1 cannot bring myſelf to think, with 
ſome modern writers of pretended depth and pene- 
tration, that Numa Pompilizs had a political view 


of his inſtitutions were afterwards, by the prudent 
management of the ſenate, c nverted into maxims 
of ſtate, and rendered very ſerviceable in he adminif- 
tration ot the government. Ot this nature particu- 
larly were the ceremonies relating to the declaration 
of war. Nothing is of greater con{equence to an 
ambitious republic, which aims at univerfal domi- 
nion, and a gradual ſubjection of all nations, than 
to prevent ſuch a general con federacy againſt her 
as might not only put a ftp to-her conqueits, but 
even threaten her in her turn with deſtruction. 
This the ſenate effected by their ſingular addreſs and 
conduct in the ſeveral wars in which they were en- 
gaged: for, they always found means to colour them 
over with ſuch a ſpecious pretence of juſtice as gave 
no umbrage to the neighbouring ſtates, nor begot 
any jealouſy of a power, which ſeemed to have 
nothing in view but the redreſſing its own wrongs 
or thoſe of other nations in alliance with it. That 
ſtrong bent towards religion, and the worſhip of 
in the ſeveral religious regulations be eſtabliſhed at „the gods, which Numa introduced among the peo- 
* Rome; yet 1 aim 1eady enough to allow, that many * ple, and which the ſenate carefully cheriſhed tor 
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talents for compoſition. 


In the ſecond chapter of the diſcourſe, he treats of the manner 


in which the Romans levied their troops and formed an army ; and the third relates 
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many generations, helped greatly to forward this 


. perſuaſion. Men were not apt to diſſruſt a religious 


republic, where virtue was held in honour, and 
vice of every kind diſcountenanced, Let me add, 
that, in the early ages of the ſtate, this was more 
than mere pretence. They were real'y diſtinguiſhed 
by their probity, by a ſteady adherence to juſtice, 
and a faithful obſervance of treaties. Moſt of their 
wars wete defenſive, or undertaken for the fake of 
their allies. And though in after-times, in propor- 
tion as their power increaſed, they gave way to the 
dictates of ambition, and became leis ſcrupulous in 
their conduct: yet as they never departed from thoſe 
outward obſervances, by which the appearance of 
juſtice is maintained; and took care to ſignalize 
themſelves from time to time, by ſuch particular 
inſtances of moderation, as could not fail to make 
a deep impreſſion ; their reputation for equity and 
good faith continued ſtill the ſame. ; 
© Obſerve, I beſcech you, the different ſentiments 
entertained of the Romans and Carthaginians at the 
time of the rupture between the two ſtates. The 
Romans, though they had gradually ſubjeRed all 
the nations of Italy, and raiſed themſelves to a very 
formidable pitch of greatneſs, were yet ſo far from 
being conſidered as an ambitious republic, againſt 
which it was neceſſary for other ſtates to be upon 
their guard, that the fame of their virtue and juſtice 
ſeems at this time to have been at the higheſt ; in- 
ſomuch that foreign nations, inſtead of dreading 
their power, courted their alliance and amity. It 
was otherwiſe with the Carthaginians. They had 
been leſs careful to conceal their ambition, or cover 
their breach of treaties under a pretence of injuries. 
Hence their deſigns became ſuſpected, all their 
adtions were viewed in the worſt light, and the 
general prejudice againſt them was ſo ſtrong, that 
every thing laid to their charge by their enemies 
found a ready belief, By this means it happened 
that though, in the interval between the firſt and 
ſecond Punic wars, the Romans acted without the 
leaſt regard to juſtice and the faith of treaties, yet 
very little notice was taken of the complaints of the 
Carthaginians: and when, in conſequence of re- 
peated inſults and provocations, they were at laſt 
obliged to have recourſe to arms, the whole blame 
of the war, though ſo manifeſtly flowing from the 
injurious behaviour of the Romans, was nevertheleſs 
charged upon the perfidy of the Carthaginians. 
After the entire conqueſt of Italy, and the re- 
duction of the greateſt part ot S'cily in the fiiſt 
Punic war, it required a more refined policy in the 
Romans to extend the limits of their empire, and at 
the ſame time keep up the reputation ot their in- 
tegrity. They were not immediately ſurrounded 
with thoſe nations, which it was their intereſt co 
attack; and therefore could not eaſily provoke them 
to ſuch acts of hoſtility as might uitiſy a declara- 
tion of war. And ſhoyld they, upon flight pre- 
tences, tranſport an army out of their own territories, 
to fall upon a diſtant pijace; the deſign ot conqueſt 
would be viſible, and beget a general alarm. Be- 
lides, their power was become ſo very formidable, 
that foreign ſtates did not care to contend with 
them, and therefore induſtriouſly avoided giving 
them any juſt ground ot complaint. In this fitva- 
tion they took upon themſelves the title of patrons 
and protectors of all nations; and, by contracting 
alliances with weaker ſtates, found means to fall 
upon the ſtronger at pleaſure, without ſeeming 
themſelves to have any particular intereſt in the 
quarrel, It was upon this principle that they at- 
tached themſelves ty the Saguntines and AEtolans, 
which afterwards furniſhed them with ſuch a plau- 
ſi le colour for the Carthaginian and Macedonian 
wars. To know the full reach and value of this 
policy, we need only reflect, that though the ſecond 
unic war was untxceptionably juſt on the part of 
the Carthavginians z yet the Romans, by diverting the 
attention of the public from the uſurpation of Sar- 
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dinia, and fixing it upon the fate of Saguntom, 
threw the whole odium of that war upon their ad- 
verſaries, whilſt themſelves were conſidered as a 
humane, generous people, aRtuated merely by a 
concern for their allies, | 
* And here it is particularly deſerving of our notice, 
that, amongſt the many wars in which they were 
engaged after the concluſion of that with Hannibal, 
we hardly meer with any that can be deemed per- 
ſonal. It was always, at leaſt in appearance, to 
ſupport the cauſe of ſome of their allies, or prevent 
their being cruſhed by a powerful neighbour. One 
would be apt to think, that they had it not ſo much 
in view to aggrandize themſelves, as to prevent the 
growth of any dangerous power, from which weaker 
ſtates might be expoſed to ſuffer. Upon the con- 
cluſion of the firſt Macedonian war, they proclaimed 
liberty to all the ſtates of Greece. This action, ſo 
magnificent in appearance, was in reality a reſined 
ſtroke of policy. The Greeks were a warlike peo- 
ple, well diſciplined, and capable of bringing great 
armies into the field, Had they ſuſpected the Ro- 
mans of a defign upon their liberties, and united 
in their own defence, they muſt have been invin- 
eible. But this ſeeming grant of freedom effectualiy 
lulled them aſleep; and, by the artful conduct of the 
Romans, gave birth to infinite diviſions among them, 
which, ending commonly in an appeal to Rome, 
turviſhed the ſenate with frequent opportunities of 
taking part in their quarrels, Thus they inlenſibly 
ye to be rulers and dictators over them, and by 
ow in;perceptible ſteps accompliſhed their ſub- 


jection. 


* Their ambaſſadors to foreign princes, and ſuch 
as had not yet felt the weight of their power, com- 
monly delivered themſelves in ſuch a haughty maviſ- 
terial way as could not fail to draw upon them 
ſome indignity or ill treatment, and thereby turnith 
a fare pretence of war, when the intereſt of the 
commonwealth rendered ſuch a ſtep neceſſary. It a 
people at any time had given them umbrage, and 
afterwards, repenting of their raſnneſs, ſurrendered 
up the principal offenders, they would often 
refuſe to puniſh them, chuling rather to confider 
the whole nation as guilty, and reſerve to themſelves 
an uſcful vengeance. When they ſaw two nations 
engaged in war, although they were not in alliance, 
nor had any conteſt with either of them, they would 
nevertheleſs appear upon the ſtage of action, and 
affected always to fide with the weakeſt, It was an 
ancient cuſtom, ſays Dionyſius of Halicarnafſus, 
for the Romans to grant ſuceour to all who came to 
implore it. It princes of the fame blood were at 
variance for the crown, they ſeldom failed to make 
themſelves parties in the diſpute; and, if one of thein 
was a minor, declared in his favour, proclaiming 
themſelves his guardians, in quality of protectors of 
the world. When ſubjects, oppreſſed and tyranniſed 
over by their ſovereigne, were provoked to renounce 
their allegiance, they immediately indulged them wich 
the title of ally, declaring themſelves the profetled 

enemies of tyranvy and lawleſs power. 
* Theſe are the arts and policies by which the 
P.omans ſo entangled FA pans with all nations, 
that they could with pleaſurę engage in a war wich 
any ſtate, and colour it over with ſuch an appear- 
ance of juſtice, as not only prevented any general 
confederacy againſt them, but even warmly engaged 
their allies in the ſupport of their uſurpations. Nor 
were they leſs politic in the choice of their ware, 
and in the manner of conducting and bringing then 
to a period, Por, as their power was very formidable, 
and they had contrived to draw many nations over 
to their intereſt ; wharever ſtate took vp arms again 
them found it impoſſible to make any long ref 
ance, and was in the end forced t, accept of ſuch 
conditions of peace as they thought fit to propole. 
For this reaſen war was ſeldom declared againſt 
them; but themſelves always made it, at a fealon, 
with a people, and in ſuch a matucr as beſt tuited 
s their 


whole art of war furniſhes nothing more complete in its kind. 


—_— > — — 


DUNCAN (Wrirria). 


to their arms and diſcipline, pointing out their ſuperiority in theſe reſpecis over othet 
nations. The inſtitutions and maxims of conduct which chiefly contributed to exalt the 
courage of the Romans, and animate their bravery, are conſidered in the fourth chap- 
ter; and the fifth gives the whole detail of the marching of an army. Here is particu- 
larly diſplayed the fine march of Hamilcar againſt Spendius, than which perhaps the 


The three remaining 


chapters are devoted to encampments, battles, and the attack and defence of places (2. 


Mr. Duncan's © Tranſlation of Cæſar“ is now printed in octavo, for the uſe of common 
readers. 


Previouſly to our author's publication of this work, he had been appointed profeſſor 


of philoſophy in the Mariſchal College, Aberdeen. 


The royal preſentation which con- 


ferred this office upon him was ſigned by the King, at Hanover, on the eighteenth of 


May, 1752. 


Mr. Duncan, however, remained in London till the Summer of 1753, 


and was not admitted to his Profefforſhip till the twenty-firſt of Auguſt in that year. 
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their intereſt, If they were oppoſed by ſeveral ene 
mies at the ſame time, they granted a truce to the 
weakeit, who thought themſelves happy in obrainin 
it; conſidering it as a great advantage, that their 
ruin was at Jeatt ſuſpended. "They never engaged in 
far-diſtant wars, tili they had firit made an alliance 
wich ſome power contiguous to the enemy they 
invaded, who might unite his troops to che army 
they ſent; anu as this was never conſiderable with 
regard to numbers, they always had another in that 
province which lay neareſt the enemy, and a third 
in Rome, ever ready to march at a minute's warn- 
ing. In this manner they hazarded but a ſmall part 
of their forces at once, and found it ealy to repair 
any loſs they might ſuſtain, whilſt their enemy was 
often ruined by a ſingle battle. Ir was this conſider- 
ation that inſpired Hannibal with the reſolution of 
attacking them in Italy itſelf, the center of their 
dominions. He was ſenſible that a blow, ftruck 
there, muſt effectually weaken them; whereas diſ- 
tant defeats, ſo long as the capital reinained unmo- 
leſted, and was at liberty to ſend a freſh iupply of 
troops to recruit the army, were, properly ſpeaking, 
little other than ſo many leflo!'s of prudence to their 
generals, who ſoon found themſelves in a condition 
to renew the war, with greater forces, and more 
circumſpettion. Accordingly we find, that, when 
the ſame Hannibal afterwards offered his ſervice to 
Antiochus, in his intended war againſt the Romans, 
there was no principle he inculcated more earneſtly 
than the neceſſity of ſending an army inio Italy, and 
cutting them off from thoſe continua rciources, by 
which in any other method of attack they found 
themſelves invincible, 

© But nothiog gives us a greater idea of the addreſs 
and policy of this people, than the manner in which 
they terminated their wars, when they had at laſt. 
brought them to the point they deſired. They ſent 
the garnifons out of the ſtrong-holds; had the horſes 
and elephants delivered up to them; and, if their 
enemies were powerful at fea, obliged them to burn 
their ſhips, and ſometimes remove higher up in the 
country. If the prince they had overcome was 
potlefled of numerous armies, and furrounded with 
warlike nations, one of the articles of the treaty 
was, that he fhou!d not make war with any of the 
allies of the Rowans, but ſubmit his differences to 
arbitration. And as they never refuſed their alliance 
to any people who bordered on a powerful prince, 
this condition, inſerted in a treaty of peace, cut him 
off from all opportunity of making war, or employ- 
ing his troops, and theieby deprived him of a 
military power for the time to come ; nay, they 
even bereaved their very allies of this force. The 
inſtant any cunteſt broke out amongit them, they 
ſent ambatladors, who obliged them to conclude a 
peace, It was in this manner they terminated the 
wars between Attalus and Pruſias: and whoever is 
in the leaft acquaimed with their hiſtory muſt be 
ſenſible, hat they all along adhered to this policy. 
The reſult was, that they alone were poſſeſſed of 
warhke and veteran armies, whilſt thole of other 
nations degenerated into a raw, unpractifed rabble. 
When any ſtate compoſed too formidable a body 
lum its ſituation or union, they never failed to 
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divide it. The republic of Achaia was formed by 
an aſſociation of free cities. Ihe ſenate declared, 
that every city ſhould be governed by its own laws, 
independent on the general authority. Macedonia 
was ſurrounded with inacceſſible mountains, The 
ſenate divided it into four parts; declared thoſe free 
prohibited them every kind of alliance among them - 
lelves by marriage; carried off all the nobles into 
Italy; and by that means reduced this power to 
nothing. 

* Theſe cuſtoms of the Romans were not certain 
particular incidents which happened by chance; 
but ſo many invariable principles, from which, in 
a long ceurſe of years, they never deviated. The 
maxims which they put in practice againſt the great- 
eſt monarchs were exactly the ſame with thoſe they 
had employed in their infant ſtate againſt the little 
cities which ſtood round them. They made Fume- 
nes and Maſiniſſa contribute to the ſubjection of 
Philip and Antiochus, as they had before employed 
the Latins aud Hernici to ſubdue the Volicians and 
the Tuſcans. They obliged the Carthaginians, and 
the Kings of Aſia, to ſurrender their flee's ro them, 
in like manner as they had forced the citizens of 
Antium to give up their little veſſels. And indeed 
it is ſurpriſing to conſider, that, during the courſe 
of that long and mighty proſperi y which attended 
the Roman arms, aud in which it is fo uſual for 
mankind to forget themſelves, the ſenate continued 
to act all along with the ſame depth of judgment 
and the ſame ſteady views to the public intereſt, 
They were not daazled by their good fortune, nor 
moved to precipitate their enterprizes before the 
proper ſeaſon. Obſerve, I intteat you, the wiſdomi 
and policy of their conduct. After the defeat of 
Antiochus, they were poſſeſſed of Africa, Aha, and 
Greece, without having a ſingle city in thofe coun- 
tries that cc uld be called immediately their own: 
They ſeemed to conquer with no other view hut to 
beſtow : but then they obtained ſo complete a 
ſovereignty, that, whenever they engaged in war 
with any prince, they oppreſſed him, as it were, 
with the weight of the whole univerſe. The lime 
ptoper for ſeizing upon the conquered countries 
was not yet come, Had they, after the fecond 
Punic war, or that with Antiochus, pollcfied them- 
ſelves of lands in Africa and iu Alia, they could 
never have preſerved conqueſts ſo {lightly eſtabliſhed. 
It was the intereſt of the ſenate to wait till all na- 
tions were accuſtomed to obey as fiee aud as cons 


federate, and to let them blend and loſe themielves 


inſenſiuly in the Roman commonwealth, before 
they ſhould attempt reducivg them to the condition 
ot ſubjects. Aſter overcoming a nation, they con- 
tented themſelves with weakening it, ard impoſing 
ſuch conditions as conſumed it infernfibly. It it 
recovered, they depreſſed it (till more, and it be- 
came ſubject, without a poſſibility of dating the 
zra of its ſubjection. This was indeed a flow way 
of conquering, but founded in the deepeſt policy. 
Rome, by a fleady adherence to thele mixime, 
gradually increated in ſtrength; and, baving at 
levgth + ot the beiter of all oppoſition, lecurely took 
poſſeſſion of the lovereignty ot the univerſe (10. 


There 


(5) Monthly Re- 
view, Vol. VII. 
b 81—94- 


(1) Monthly Ne- 
view. Vol. VIII. 
b 24 —90. 


(1) Similar are 
the name and 
ſituation of 
Combe- Bank 
in Weſt Kent, 
the ſeat of Lord 
Frederick 
Campbell. 
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DUNCAN (WILLIAM). 


There were three Profeſſors of Philoſophy in the Mariſchal College, who had each oi 
them formerly carried on a regular courſe of it in all its branches. But, in conſequence 
of a new arrangement, the duties had recently been divided, and a ſeparate branch 
was aſſigned to each of the three Profeſſors. Mr. Duncan would have preferred morals 
and logic; but Dr. Gerard (who, though preſented at the ſame time, had a priority of 
choice, by virtue of immetliate admiſſion to the Profefforſhip,) had fixed upon theſe 
departments. Natural and experimental philoſophy was allotted to Mr. Duncan. Be- 
fore his removal from London, he had come under an engagement for a tranſlation of 
Plurarch's Lives; but the duties of his Profeſſorſhip, together with an indifferent ſtate 
of health, occaſioned his having made only a ſmall progreſs in the work at the period 
of his deceaſe. There is no doubt of his having been fully equal to the execution of 
the deſign. Nevertheleſs, there is the leſs occaſion to regret his not having completed 
it, as a very improved edition of the old verſion was publithed, in 1758, under the re- 
viſion of the learned and amiable Mr. Samuel Dyer, the friend of Dr. Johnſon ; and as 
a new tranſlation has been given by the Langhornes. Dr. Blackwell dying when only 
the ſecond volume of the Court of Auguſtus was finiſhed, he requeſted Mr. Duncan to 
carry on the undertaking, and directed all the materials for it to be put into his han: ; 
but, finding not a ſingle ſheet of copy, and nothing but ſcraps and ſeparate papers, and 
references to books, he declined the taſk, and ſatisfied himſelf with ſending theſe 
fragments to the Bookſeller, who had become proprietor of the work, and who ſtood 
engeged for the publication of the third volume. 

Whilſt Mr. Duncan reſided in the metropolis, he was in the habits of intimacy with 
ſeveral of the learned men who flouriſhed at that time; and, among others, George 
Lewis Scot and Dr. Armſtrong. were his particular friends. We have been afſu;ed, by 
a Gentleman who knew him in London, that he was held in much eſteem on account 
of his private as well as his literary character. The ſedentary life he had led, before 
he came into the College at Aberdeen, had a good deal affected his conſtitution, and 
Particularly his nerves; in conſequence of which he was ſubject to an occaſional de— 
preſſion of ſpirits. By this he was unfitted for great excrtions, but no! for his ordinary 
employment, or for enjoying the company of his friends. He died a Batchelor, on the 
firſt of May, 1760, in the forty-third year of his age. Mr. Duncan cannot fo much be 
ſaid to have poſſeſſed genius as good ſenſe and taſte; and his parts were rather folid 
than fhining. His temper was ſocial, his manners eaſy and agreeable, and his conver— 
ſation entertaining, and often lively. In his inſtructions as a Profeſſor he was diligent, 
and very accurate. His conduct was irreproachable, and he was regular in his ate d- 
ance on the various inſtitutions of public worſhip. Soon after his ſettlement in the 
Mariſchal College, he was admitted an Elder of the Conſiſtory or Church Seſſion of 
Aberdeen, and continued to officiate as ſuch till his death. He had ſeveral ſiſters, who 
bore reſpectable characters; and a younger brother, John, a Merchant in Aberdeen, 
who has been three times elected chief Magiſtrate of that Borough, and has diſcharged 
the duties of the office for fix years with credit to himſelf, and much to the ſatisfaction 
of his fellow-citizens. For ſome time paſt he has declined reſuming ſo public a ſtation, 


though he has conſtantly been a member of the Town Council, as often as the eſtabliſhed 
rules permitted his being choſen.] K. 


*.* [DUNCOMBE (W1LL1am), an ingenious poetical and miſcellaneous writer, 
youngeſt ſon of John Duncombe [ A}, Eſq. of Stocks, in the pariſh of Aldbury, Hert- 


fordſhire, 


[4] The Duncombes of Barley End, in the pariſh 
of Ivingho, bucks, originally Saxon, were divided 
into ſeveral branches in the reigns of King Henry 
VIII. and King Edward VI. The name is ſaid to be 
derived from the Saxon words Dune, a hill,” or 
„A hilly plain,“ and Combe, ** a valley between hills,” 
or © a valley encompatiled with trees.” And this ex- 
actly aniwers the ſituation of Barley End (1), where 
the eldeſt branch of the family had reſided tor ſome 
centuries, The firſt mentioned in the college of arms 
is William Duacombe, of Great Brickhill, Bucks, who 
died 1833. His elder brother Thomas, of Barley End, 
who died 1531, lett a fon, William, from whom de- 
ſcended a numerous progeny. His grandſon, William, 
had ſeven ſons. From the eldeſt of them, Thomas, 
born in 1582, deſcends Rebecca (now the reli& of 
the Rev. Edward Lucy), the preſent heireſs of that fa- 
mily, William, the ſecond of thoſe ſons, born in 


158c, was grandfather to Sir Charles Duncombe, Kant, 
(Lord Mayor of London in 1709, and Member of 
Parliament for Dowuton, Wilts,) and great grandfa- 

4 . 


ther to Anthony, created Lord Feverſham in 1747 ; 
and to Thomas Brown, Eſq; who took the name of 
Duncombe, and was ſettled at Duncomve-park, (once 
Helmſley-caſtle “,) in Yorkſhire; and Robert, the 
third ſon, of Stocks (2), was great-grandfather to our 
author, John, his father, ot Stocks, who was born 
in 1645, and died in 1728, was one of the receivers 
for Catharine, the Queen Dowager of Charles II. and 
alſo receiver general of his Majeſty's land revenue fo 
the counties of Backs, Bedford, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridge, (in which laſt place he was ſucceeded by his 
eldeit fon (John) and grandſon (Arnold), who held it 
till cheir reſpective deaths). He married Hannah, 
above-mentioned, youngeſt daughter of John Allen, 
Eſq; of Gretton, in Northamp'onſhire, by u hon he 
had eight ſons, of whom only the eldeſt, John, born 


* Relmſley, once proud Buckingham's delight, 
Slides to a ſcrivener or a city knight. Poyr. 
Sir Charles is alſo ſuppoſed to be portrayed in the character 
of « Old Euclio.“ NIOR AL Ess as, vol. I. p. 255. 


in 


2) For proper 

authorities, &c. 
ſee Lord Fever- 
ſham's article i 
Collins's Peer» 

age. 


(1) See a re- 
markahle tc 
6 Sir Je hn P. 
combe, and 
the Mminner « 
his being 
knighted by 
Charles 1. ut 
Cariſhrook C 
ve, N 1647, 
e Ath. 
(xen. Val. 
b. 688, 


DUNCOMBE (Wit). 


fordſhire, and Hannah, his wife, was born at his father's houſe in Hatton-Garden, 
London, Jan. 9, 1689-90, and owed his Chriſtian name to the Revolution principles of 

his father and family. On the ſame principles, his father, in 1693, put his life 

into the Tontine, or annuities increaſing by ſurvivorſhip, ſubſcribing 100 1. on it, 

for which 101. per annum was paid immediately, and from which, in the courſe 

of his long life, our author received ſome thouſands, He was educated in two pri- 

vate ſeminaries, viz. at Cheney, in Bucks; and afterwards at Pinner, near Harrow 

on the Hill, Middleſex, under the tuition of Mr. Thomas Goodwin [B. In Decem- 

ber, 1706, Mr. Duncombe was entered as a clerk in the Navy-office, and was ad- 

vanced to a higher ſalary in January, 1707-8. So early as the year 715, we find a 
tranſlation by him of the Twenty-ninth Ode of the Firſt Book of Horace, in the col- 

lection commonly known by the name of The Wits Horace. About this time, being 
acquainted with Mr. Jabez Hughes, Mr. Duncombe was by him introduced to his bio- 

ther John, author of the“ Siege of Damaſcus,” and alſo to his ſiſter (afterwards Mrs. 

uncombe), who was a woman of excellent ſenſe and temper, and, being ſkilled in 

thorough baſs, uſed to accompany her brother John on his violin or flute. Our au- 

thor's tranſlation of the Carmen Seculare of Horace was printed in folio in 1721, and 

was collected, in 1731, in“ Concanen's Miſcellany,” entituled, The Flower-piece, This 

was followed, in 1722, by a tranſlation of the tragedy of © Athaliah, the maſterpiece,” 

as Meflrs. d'Olivet and Voltaire juſty ſtyle it, of © Racine,” which was publiſhed by 
ſubſcription, and has gone through three editions | C]. Having contracted an intimacy 

at the Navy-office with Mr. Henry Needler [D], a gentleman endued with a like taſte, 

our author, by ſupplying him with proper books, enabled him to gratify his ardent 

thirſt for knowledge; and, on his early death in 1718, haſtened by bis intenſe applica- 

tion, diſcharged the debt of friendſhip by collecting and publiſhing his“ Original 

Poems, Tranſlations, Eflays, and Letters,” in one vol, 8vo, in 1724, of which there 
| have been alſo three editions. On December 3, 1725, Mr. Duncombe quitted his 

place at the Navy-office, and ſpent the remainder of a long, a virtuous, and a happy, ( Feb. 12 
life among his friends and. his books in a literary leiſure, Having a ſhare in the 525-6. * 
«© Whitehall Evening Poſt,” ſeveral of his fugitive pieces appeared occafionally in that (4) April 23, 
paper; in particular, a tranſlation of Buchanan's “ Verſes on Valentine's Day (a), 1726. 
„ Verſes to Euryalus (Mr. john Carleton) on his coming of age (b);” © The Choice of (0 July 14 
Hercules,” from Xenophon (c), (for which there was ſuch a demand that the paper 

was in a few days out of print); and a Defence of ſome paſſages in Paradiſe Loſt,” 5 — ms 
from the hyper-criticiſm of M. de Voltaire (d). About the ſame time numberleſs 8 3 
errors, in a new edition of Chillingworth, were pointed out by him (e), and tranſla- 76. 
tions of the“ Letters between Archbiſhop Fenelon [E] and M. de la Motte (J),“ and (% july zo, 
of the © Adventures of Meleſickton [F],“ and other tables from Fenelon, were pub- 32 and 13, 
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in 1680, and the youngeſt, William, the ſubject of 


this article,, arrived at years of maturity. Our au- 


1705; and, I Hint, ſon of Mr. Goodwin, who wrote 


thor's eldeſt brother, a gentleman of ſingular integrity 
and benevolence, who died June 3o, 1746, was twice 
married; firſt, to Elzaheth, one of the daughters of 
William Lowndes, Eſq. (commonly called Ways-and- 
Means Lowndes), Secretary of the Treaſury ; by 
whom he had a daughter, Elizabeth, (who died un- 
married in 1777.) and two ſons, who both died of the 
{mall-pox at the age of 30; the younger, Lewis, at 
Merton College, Oxiord, where, and at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, he was eminently diſtinguiſhed for his genius 
and application : ſecondly, to Elizabeth, daughter and 
heireſs of Nehemiah Arnold, Eſq. of Weſtminſter, by 
whom he had a ſon, Arnold, who died unmarried in 
1774, aged zo, juſt after he had rebuilt his family 
ſeat at Stocks, and two daughters, Clara, married in 
1768, to William Hayton, Eſq. of Ivingho, and Mar- 
tha, who died unmarried in 1772. Other branches of 
this family were the Duncombes of Brqughton and 
Battleſden, Bedfordſhire, both now extinct, (of which 
latter was the Right Honourable Sir Jokn Duncombe 
(3), Privy Counſellor, 1667, and Chancellor and Un- 
der- Treaſurer of the Exchequer, 1672, whoſe grand- 
daughter, in whom that lice ended, married the firſt 
Earl of Deloꝛaine, and was grandmother to the preſent 
Eail,) and of Weſton, Surrey, of which Thomas, now 
rector of Shere, is the fourth in ſucceſſion who bas held 
that living and advowſon. Ot this family was. Sir 
Francis, of Tangley, Surrey, Bart. ; fo created Feb. 4, 
1661, who died in 1670, leaving a ſon, Sir Wi liam, 
who died without iflue in 1706, The Surrey family 
(as appears by their monumental inſcriptions, &c.) 
ſpelt their name Dunrcumb. 


(R] Under the tuition of Mr. Thomas Goodwin.] 


Author of ** The Hiſtory of the Reign ot Henry V,“ 
Vol. V. 


6 N 


on the Revelations; in which (with others) he endea- 
voured, from the number of the beaſt, to diſcover the 
Pope of Rome. His ſon, being at Rome ſome years 
afterwards, received great civilities from Cardinal Ho- 
ward, who, among other things, ſpeaking of his father 
and his book, aſked if he had made any farther diſco- 
very relating to the Pope. Mr. Goodwin waved re- 
plying, by ſaying the Revelations were a very obſcure 
ook, Yes anſwered the Cardinal, eſpecially when 
a man has half a dozen night-caps over his eyes. The 
commentator, it ſeems, uſed to wear ſo many. 

[C] And has gone through three editions.) Mr. Dun- 
combe alſo tranſlated the Eſther of Racine; but that 
has never been publiſhed 

[D] With Mr. Henry Needler.) Grandſon of Co- 
lonel Needler, a royaliit, who ſerved ander General 
Monck at the time of the Reſtoration, and firſt-couſin 
to the late Mr. Henry Needler, Accomptant General 
of the Exciſe-Office; a diſtinguiſhed performer on the 
violin (who died in 1760); though Sir John Hawkins, 
in his life of this gen l eman in his © Hiltory of Muſic,” 
vol. V. p. 124, ſtyles the latter (by miſtake) his 
„ brother's ſon.” He was born in 1685, his ſup- 
poſed uncle in 1690. 

[LE] Letters between Archbiſhop Fenelon.) Theſe 
letters have been lately republiſhed in the Appendix 
to Letters from Archbiſhop Herring to Mr. Dun- 
«6 combe, 1797." 

[F] The Adventures of Melefickton.) This was af- 
terwards publiſhed in the © Select Novels“ printed 
for Watts; and Mr. Duncombe trauſlated all the other 
« Fables” of Fenelon, and allo his Dialogues of the 
% Dead;” but they remain in MS, 
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| Fiſhed in the London Journal. In the lottery of 17235, a ticket, which Mr. Duncombe 


had in partnerſhip with Miſs Elizabeth Hughes, ſiſter of John Hughes, Eſq; author of 

* 1] he Siege of Damaſcus,” was drawn a prize of 10001. a circumſtance peculiarly 

fortunate, as it probably haſtened his marriage with that amiable lady, which took 
1 5 Sept. 1, 1726; on which he removed to her mother's houſe in Red-Lion-ſtreet, 
olborn. 

In 1728, a letter by Mr. Duncombe, ſigned Philopropos, was printed in the London 
Journal of March 30, containing ſome animadverſions on the Beggar's Opera,” then 
exhibiting with great applauſe at Lincoln's Inn Theatre, ſhewing its pernicious conſe- 
quences to the practice of morality and Chriſtian virtue. And the ſame popular enter- 
tainment having been ſoon after moſt ſeaſonably condemned in a ſermon preached at 
Lincoln's Inn Chapel by Dr. Herring (afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury), of whom 
Mr. Duncombe was a conſtant auditor, in a ſubſequent letter on the ſame ſubject in the 
London Journal of April 20, ſubſcribed Benevolus, he paid a juſt compliment to the 
* clear reaſoning, good ſenſe, and manly rhetoric, the judicious criticiſm, as well as 
the Chriſtian oratory,” there diſplayed. This introduced him to the acquaintance and 
friendſhip of that excellent Divine, which continued without interruption till his Grace's 
death in March, 1757; this favour being gratefully acknowledged by him, “ as one 
of the moſt generous and difintereſted offers of friendſhip which he ever received 
from any one ſince he was acquainted with the world [G].“ In Auguſt of the ſame 
year, our author publiſhed a pamphlet (without a name) entituled © Remarks on M. 
Tindal's Tranſlation of M. de Rapin Thoyras's Hiſtory of England, in a letter to S. T. 
LSigiſmund Trafford,] Eſq. [H }” 

A leaſehold eſtate, held under the Duke of Portland in Frith-ſtreet, Soho, having 
devolved to him as next in remainder under the will of Lady Stampe [I], his aunt, having 
taken down the old buildings, he let part of the ground on a building-leaſe, and on the 
remainder he built two houſes for himſelf, into one of which he removed with his fa- 
mily in 1730. This involved him in a law-ſuit with the late Lord Bateman, then poſſeſ- 
for of the houſe called Monmouth-houſe (as being built for the Duke of Monmouth), in 
Soho-ſquare, (fince taken down,) for darkening his windows, in which his Lordſhip was 
non-ſuited, on the old law maxim, A terra uſque ad aftra. 

In the ſummer of 1732, Mr. Duncombe's tragedy of * Lucius Junius Brutus“ was 
read and approved by the author's friend, Mr. Mills, ſenior, and by him introduced to the 
theatrical triumvirate, Booth, Cibber, and Wilks, who alſo approved it, and promiſed 
it ſhould be performed. Booth regretted he could not act in it; and Wilks undertook 
the part of Titus; unfortunately he died in September following; and the revolt of 
the players, with the confuſion that enſued, prevented its being brought on the ſtage 
till two years after. In January, 1732-3, the tragedy of the Earl of Effex” being 
commanded by their Majeſties to be acted for the benefit of Mrs. Porter, when ſhe ap- 
peared on the ſtage for the firſt time after her misfortune of a broken leg, our author, 
at her requeſt, drew up an epilogue for her, from minutes of her own writing, with 
which ſhe was much pleaſed, and faid, it fully expreſſed her ſentiments. However, it 
was not ſpoken, The Manager probably did not reliſh it on a double account : 1ſt, 
becauſe there was no obſcenity in it; and, 2dly, as it frankly owned the decay of the 
ftage. Mrs. Porter apologized for her not ſpeaking it, in a very genteel and grateful 
letter; and Mr. Southerne ſaid, “ he was ſorry, on her account, it was not ſpoken, 
as he was ſure it would have done her credit.” 

In 1734, Mr. Duncombe, unadviſedly, conſented to Mr. Fleetwood's propoſal of bring- 
ing Brutus on the ſtage at Drury-lane in November, when the town was empty, the par- 
lament not fitting, and Farinelli in full ſong and feather at the Hay-Market. The con- 
ſequence was natural and obvious. The quavering Italian eunuch-(to uſe our author's 


S] Since he was acquainted with the world.) The nor judgment. The inaccuracies of ſtyle, the 
firit letter from Dr. Herring to Mr. Duncombe is in 


the work mentioned above, Mr. Duncombe's letrers on 
the © Beggar's Opera“ are reprinted in the preface to 
Archbiſhop Herring's ** Seven Sermoas,” 1763. 

[H] Sigi/mund Trafford, Eſq.) The concluding 
paragraph ot this pamphlet is as follows: Mr, Dry- 
« den's elegant verſion of Father Maimbourg's hiſ- 
« tory of the League is, with regard to ſtyle and 
« language, a much better model for any one, who 
66 will oblige the public with an accurate tranſlation 
« of Rapin's Hiſtory, than Sir Roger L'Eſtrange's 
„ tranſlation of Joſephus or of Quevedo's Vi- 
„ ſions.“ And Dr. Herring, in the letter above 
cited, ſays, I have read over your criticiſms on 
* 1indal's tranſlation, and think them exceedingly 
* juſt and neceflary. Such haſty mercen tran] - 
* tors really put an affront upon the public, aud 
+ ſeem to take for granted that men have neither taſte 


% lowneſs of expreſſion, and the many omiſſions in 
«this tranſlation, are prodigiouſly offenſive, &c.“ 

[1] Remainder under the will of Lady ee N. 
Third daughter ot John Allen, Eſq. (mentioned in 
note A.) our author's maternal grandfather, She was 
firft married to Sir John Tyrrel, Bart. of Springficld- 
Hall, Eſſex; and, ſecondly, to Sir Thomas Stampe, 
Knt. Lord Mayor of London in 1692, whom alſo ſhe 
furvived, and died without ifſue in 1712, She had a 
brother, John, a friend and companion of the wits of 
King Charles II. (two of whole letters are printed in 
Letters of Eminent Perſons,”) who died unmarried 
at Dublin in 1720, aged 75; and two eller filters, via. 
Brid at, married to George Fulford, Eq; of Fuliord, 
Devonſhire, (from whom deſcend the preſent ramily of 
that name); and Mary, married to John Wiight, Eiq. 
of Knighiſbridge, Eſſex, Attorney General of Jamaica 
in 1085. 
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own words) proved too powerful for the rigid Roman conſul [K ].“ Fet it was acted fix 

nights with applauſe ; and there was ſcarcely a dry eye in the boxes during the laſt ſcene 

between Brutus and Titus. It was acted there again in February following, and at the 

ſame time was printed in 8vo, with a Dedication to Lord Chief Juſtice Hardwicke, a 

friend to law, liberty, and his country. A ſecond edition, in 12mo, with a tranſlation of 

M. de Voltaire's “ Effay on Tragedy” prefixed, was publiſhed in 1747. In April, 1735, 

Mr. Duncombe publiſhed, by ſubſcription, in two volumes 12mo, the © Poems,” &c. of 

his deceaſed brother-in-law, John Hughes, Eſq; which were received by his friends and the 

public with the efteem due to ſo elegant a genius. In January, 1735-6, our author's 

domeſtic happineſs received a ſevere ſhock by the death of his wife, which happened at 

Spring Grove, in Middleſex, the ſeat of his firſt couſin, Mrs. Ofley [LJ In 1737, he 

collected and publiſhed, in one volume 8 vo, the Miſcellanies in Verſe and Proſe” of 

Mr, Jabez Hughes, for the benefit of his widow. The dedication (in her name) to 

the Dutcheſs of Bedford, was'drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Copping, Dean of Clogher. - 

In 1743,0n the death of his learned friend, Mr. Samuel Say (MJ, a Diſſenting Miniſter 

in Weſtminſter, Mr. Duncombe undertook, for the benefit of his widow and daughter, 

to reviſe and prepare for the preſs ſome of his poems, and two proſe effays, which 

were accordingly publiſhed in one volume 4to, in 1745, and have been deſervedly ad- 

mired by the beſt judges. In 1744, the“ Siege of Damaſcus [N},” and ſome other 0 
moral plays, having been aCted by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction for their amuſement, 

the revival of ſo elegant and improving a diverſion induced Mr. Duncombe to publiſh 

« An Oration on the uſefulneſs of Dramatic Interludes in the Education of Youth,” 
tranſlated from the Latin of M. Werenfels, by whom it was ſpoken before the Maſters 

and Scholars of the Univerſity of Baſil. On the breaking-out of the rebellion in 1745, 

thinking that, © when a houſe is on fire, every man ſhould lend a helping hand to 

quench it (g),“ our author endeavoured to ſecond his honoured friend, the Archbiſhop (/) Rs own 
of York, by reprinting © A Sermon” (now known to have been written by Dr. Af- words, in aMS. 
buthnot), ſuppoſed to be ** preached to the People at the Mercat-Croſs of Edinburgh, Rer. . 0 


Rev. Mr. Bunce. 


X] Too powerful for the rigid Roman conſul.] See a 
12 on this ride 4 to the — Rev. Dr. Joho Sharp 
in ** Letters by Eminent Perſons,” vol. II. Mr. Da- 
vid Erſkine Baker, in his ** Companion to the Play- 
* houſe,“ firſt edition, aſſerts that this tragedy ** was 
not aCted,” and is only“ a tranſlation of the Brutus 
of Voltaire; whereas, if he had read it, he would have 
ſeen not only that it was acted, but alſo the names of 
the actors, and would have found that there is ſcarcely a 
ſcene without variations from Voltaire, Tullia (or Lu- 
ci) dies at the end of the IVth act in the French play. 
In the Engliſh there is a pathetic ſcene between her 
and Titus, in the Vth act, entirely new. Mr. Pope, 
on heating the contempt with which the prologue 
(which he thought ** a good one””) had been treated 
ty Mr. Theophilus Cibber, ſaid ““ he thought of 
players as he always thought of players, and of the 
ſon as he thought of the father.“ 

[II The ſeat of his firft couſin, Mrs. Offey.] Second 
daughter to ſohn Wright, Eiq. (mentioned in note J.) 
She and her eldeſt ſiſter, Sarah, (afterwards married, 
firſt to Elias Deritt, Eſq. Deputy of the Great Ward- 
robe, and, ſecondly, to Count Gyllenberg, Ambaſſador 
from Sweden, and afterwards Prime Miniſter in that 
country,) accompanied the ſecond Duke and Dutcheſs 
of Albemarle to his Grace's Government of Jamaica 
(where he died) in 1687. During the voyage, Mrs. Mary 
Wright uſed to call the famous Dr. Hans Sloane, 
* Sloany my Crony,” and had fo little opinion of his ſkill, 
that ſhe preferred the advice of the ſhip's ſurgeon. 
Aiter her return, ſhe was ſo inſtrumental in promoting 
the Dutcheſs's marriage with Ralph Duke of Montagu, 
thar, in return for her good offices, his Grace ſettled 
on her an annulty of 800 l. for life, one moiety char- 
ped on the Great Wardrobe, the other on Montagu- 

ouſe. She then married John Ofley, Eſq. and built 
a houſe at the 8. E. corner of Bloomſbury-iquare (fince 
rebuilt), which in thoſe days was called « Little Mon- 
ragu-houſe.” She afterwards retired to the villa above- 
mentioned on Swallbury Green, in the pariſh of Heſ- 
ton, (on her death purchaſed and rebuilt by the late 
Elitha Biſcoe, Eſq. and now the ſeat of Sir Joſeph Banks, 
Bart. Preſ.. R. S.) where ſhe died in 175 3, full of years 
and go0d-works, at the age of 90. Her ſiſter Sarah, 
Counteſs Gyllenberg, by her firſt huſband bad a 
daughter, who accompanying her to Stockholm, was 
by the Queen of Sweden created a Counteſs by the 
teme title, She married Baron Sparre, the Swediſh 
Euvoy in England, and one of Charles X11's officers, 


by whom ſhe had one daughter, the Hon. Amelia 
Melefina Sparre, who died in 1778, at Thirſke in 
Yorkſhire. A younger ſiſter of Mrs. Ofley, Bridget, 
married Sir James — Bart. of Elliathorpe in 
Yorkſhire, by whom ſhe had two ſons, Sir = and 
Montagu, both now ded, and the title extinct. 


LV] On the death of his learned friend, Mr Samuel 


Say.] This gentleman, who had been an old friend of 


Mr. Hughes and Dr. Iſaac Watts, they having been 
all fellow-ſtudents together in logic and philoſophy 
at Mr. Thomas Rowe's Academy, ſucceeded to Dr. 
Calamy's congregation in Weſtminſter in 1733. (Two 
or three of his letters are in thoſe © of Eminent Per- 
« ſons.”) I never converſed,* ſays Mr. Duncombe, 
* with a perſon of more learning or modeſty, He was an 
© excellent critic, and had a fine talent for poetry. But 
© it was his misfortupe to have ſo penetrating a judg- 
© ment, that he could never be ſatisfied with his own 
performances, wor think them correct enough (4K 
The Critical Eſſays (abovementioned) were written at 
the deſire of Mr. Richardſon, the painter. The one is 
© on the Harmony, Variety, and Power of number” in 
general; the other “ on thoſe of Paradiſe Loſt” in par- 
ucular. Mr. Say's character of Mrs. Bendyſh, (grand 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell,) publiſhed in the Ap- 


pendix to the beforementioned Letters, has been much 


admired, His daughter is married to Mr. Toms, a 
Diſſenting Miniſter at Hadleigh, in Suffolk. Mr. 
Say's father, Mr. Giles Say, Miniſter of St. Michael's 
in Southamptonſhire, was one of the ejected Miniſters 
in 1662; as was alſo Mr.'Hughes's grandfather. (See 
Dr. Calamy's account of the ejected Miviſters, and 
Dr. Gibbons's Memoirs of Dr. Watts. 

[N] In 1744, the Siege of Damaſcus.) In the win- 
ter of 1742, this tragedy was firſt acted by ſome of 
the young nobility of Weſtminſter-School, for ſeveral 
nights, at the Little Theatre in the Hay-Market. The 
late Dutcheſs of Queenſbury was the chief promoter of 
it, furniſhing the wardrobe, and dreſſing the charac- 
ters. It was afterwards acted for twelve nights ſuc- 
ceflively by Mr. Rich's Company at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, Mrs. Cibber performing Eudocia and Quin 
Caled. Then the late Duke of Bedford, and ſome of 
his friends, acted it at Bedford Houſe, the Duke per- 
forming Caled ; the Earl of Sandwich, Abudah ; Mr. 
Gower (now the Marquis of Stafford) Phocyas ; Miſs 
Gower (afterwards Lady John Sackvi)le) Eudocia, &c. 
They alſo pertormed it ſeven tines, in the ſummer of 


1743, at Woobun-Abbey. | 


DIL 


(4) From a MS, 
letter to Abp. 


Herring. 
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on the Subject of the Union in 1706,” and to the Sermon prefixed a preface, without 
his name, ſetting forth the advantages which have, in fact, accrued to the kingdom of 
Scotland by its union with England. About the ſame time he alſo printed, with a pre- 
face, a tract, entituled, ** The Complicated Guilt of the Rebellion,” which had been 
written by Mr. Hughes in the year 1716, but was then ſuppreſſed, as the inſurrection 
it related to was ſoon after quelled : this tract was loyally and reaſonably judged by 
by Mr. Duncombe to be equally applicable to the tranſactions of 1745. In the ſummer 
of 1749, being with his relation, Mr. Brooke, at York, Mr. Duncombe was acciden- 
rally inſtrumental to the detection of Archibald Bower, by tranſmitting to Archbiſhop 
Herring an account of that adventurer's eſcape from the inquifition, taken by memory 
from his own mouth, which being publiſhed the year following by Mr. Barron, a dif. 
ſenting Miniſter, was diſavowed by Bower; though, when called upon, the miſtakes 
which he was able to ſpecify, were found to be few and trifling. This was the firſt 
impeachment of his yu. a and expoſed him to the attacks of that Ithuriel () who 
had before detected Lauder. To the periodical publication, called The World,” Mr. 
Duncombe contributed one paper, N* 84, ** Proſperity and Adverſity, an Allegory.” 
In 1753, he commenced an acquaintance, which ſoon ripened into a friendſhip, 
with John Earl of Orrery (ſoon after Earl of Corke): this connexion was productive 
of much pleaſure and emolument to them both, and in ſome degree alſo to the 
public, his Lordſhip's “ Letters to Mr, Duncombe from Italy)“ having fince appeared in 
print. In 1754, Mr. Duncombe drew up“ Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke's Notion of a 
« God,” with ſome occafional notes; to which he annexed a tranſlation, from Cicero, De 
Natura Deorum, of the arguments of Q. Lucilivs Balbus, the Stoic, in proof of the be- 
ing, and of the wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, of God. "Theſe were read and approved 
by the Archbiſhop, and others of the author's friends, but were not publiſhed till 1763, 


when he allowed the late Dr. Dodd to inſert them in the * Chriſtian's Magazine.” 


Brutus, 


They have ſince been collected in the Appendix to Archbiſhop Herring's Letters. 
Horace having always been Mr. Duncombe's favourite author, he had amuſed himſelf 
for more than thirty years, at different times, with tranſlating ſeveral of his odes, but 
without any intention of publiſhing them, or of giving a verſion of the whole to the 
world, till his ſon offered his aſſiſt ance for completing the work; and undertook ſome 
of the Odes and Satires, all the Epodes, and the firſt book of Epiſtles, and added ſeveral 
imitations from Sanadon, Dacier, &c. Mr. Duncombe compiled notes to the whole, and 
publiſhed one volume 8vo, in 1757, and the ſecond in 1759. Another edition, in 
four volumes, 12mo, with ſeveral additional imitations, appeared in 1764, On the death 
of his excellent, great, and good, friend, Archbiſhop Herring, our author, as a token of 
his gratitude and affection, collected, in one volume 8vo, the“ Seven Sermons on 
„public occaſions,” which his Grace had ſeparately printed in his life-time, and pre- 
fixed to them ſome memoirs of his life. This was his laſt publication. With a con- 
ſtitution naturally weak and tender, by conſtant regularity, and an habitual ſweetneſs 
and evenneſs of temper, his life was prolonged to the advanced age of ſeventy nine; 
when, without any previous painful illneſs, he gradually ceaſed to live. His deceaſe 
happened on February 13, 1769. He died eſteemed, beloved, and regretted, by all who 
knew him. He was interred near the remains of his wife, in the burying place of his 
family, in Aldbury Church, Hertfordſhire, and left one fon, ro whom we are principally 
indebted for this article, and of whom we ſhall treat in our next. D. and K.] 


# ,* [Since this article was printed, the Editor, by favour of Anthony Highmore, 
Eſq. has had an opportunity of peruſing Mr. William Duncombe's “ Lucius Junius 
” which is become extremely ſcarce, It has been read with much ſatisfac- 
tion. Some of the ſpeeches may perhaps be deemed rather too long and too deela- 
matory for the preſent tafle; but, in general, the work is far from being deſtitute of 
tragic energy and ſpirit, Titus's character is finely imagined, and well ſuſtained. 
The laſt act is particularly intereſting, and would afford much ſcope for admirable re- 
preſentation, It was Mr. Duncombe's misfortune that his play appeared when dramatic 
action was in a very feeble ſtate. | 
It is not unſuitable to the ſubject before us, to recite a few remarks which the pre- 
ſent writer has had occaſion to make in another place. They are as follows: * Dra- 
« matic Poetry did not greatly flouriſh in the reigns of the firſt Princes of the Brunſ- 
wick Line. The Cato of Addiſon had introduced a falſe taſte with regard to tragic 
compoſition, Young, indeed, in his © Revenge,” and his © Bufiris,” the latter of 
which is very bombaſtic, wrote with a vigour that was his own, and which was not 
the reſult of imitation. But the greater part of thoſe who attempted tragedy, ſe- 
« duced by the poetical excellences of Cato, and with the aſtoniſhing applauſe it had 
& met with, unwiſely conſidered it as a model of perfection. Hence a cold and decla- 
matory manner became the faſhion, Our tragedies abounded with juſt, and ſome- 
times noble, morat ſentiments, and with fine ſpeeches in favour of liberty and the 
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« rights of mankind ; but they were deſlitute of intereſt, animation, and pathos.” Not 
« eyen Thomſon is to be exempted, in general, from this cenſure, though in his 
% Tancred and Sigiſmunda” he became nearer than uſual to the human heart. From 
« amongſt the numerous tragedies of the time, there are few indeed which could be 
« fingled out as having riſen to any extraordinary dramatic excellence. During the 
« Jatter part of the reign of King George the Second, a different taſte began to pre- 
« yail. The folly of the declamatory and merely ſentiment tragedy was diſcerned ; 
« and our writers aimed to diſtinguiſh themſelves by greater buſtle and variety, by 

being more ſtriking, vehement, and pathetic, But till no ſingle author can be 
mentioned who redeemed the character of the age, and who delerved to be ranked 
« with Otway, or even with Rowe, We are ſpeaking of the higher kind of tragic 


« compoſition for, with regard to the tragedy of Low Life, Lillo attained to the ut- 
« moſt height of tenderneſs and pathos (i).“ K. 
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* [DUNCOMBE (Jon) *, the only child of William Duncombe, Fſq. by 
Miſs Elizabeth Hughes, was born Sept. 29, 1729, and was privately baptized by 
Dr. Herring, then preacher at Lincoln's Inn, Like his father, he was educated 
in two private ſchools, firſt at Rumford in Eſſex, under his relation the Rev. Mr. 
Philip Fletcher, afterwards Dean (his eldeſt brother being Biſhop) of Kildare; of 
whom and his family ſome particulars, by Mr. John Duncombe, may be ſeen 
in Nichols's Collection of Poems, vol. VI. p. 243; and, ſecondly, under the 
Rev. Mr. Wyatt, at Felſted, a larger ſeminary in the ſame county, as the abilities 
of the young ſcholar ſeemed to require a higher ſcope for learning than the firſt could 
afford. At this ſchool he was ſtimulated by emulation to an exertion of his talents; and, 
by a cloſe application, he became the firſt ſcholar as well as captain of the ſchool, 
and gained the higheſt reputation ; and, by the ſweetneſs of his temper and manners, 
and by a diſpoſition to friendſhip, he acquired and preſerved the love of all his com- 
panions, and alſo the efteem of his maſter and family. His early fondneſs for the 
claſficks, his cloſe application to acquire knowledge, and great proficiency in the 
Greek and Latin languages, gained him high reputation, and gave unſpeakable de- 
light to his fond father, who being alſo a very good ſcholar, aſſiſted his ſtudies when at 
home; and he daily enriched his mind, making a rapid progreſs in thoſe purſuits, 
which it was foon determined ſhould lead him to the clerical profeſſion; for which his 
inclination, virtuous turn of mind, and unqueſtionable abilities, concurred to ren- 
der him peculiarly qualified. Archbiſhop Herring, whoſe long and particular friend- 
ſhip for Mr. Duncombe's father is already mentioned in the preceding article, ha- 
ving baptiſed and promiſed him his patronage, recommended the College where 
his Grace had received his own education. 
mitted Penſioner of Bene't, or Corpus Chriſti College, at Cambridge, on July 1, 
1745; Dr. Green, afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln, being then Maſter; of whom 
Mr. Duncombe afterwards publiſhed ſome Memoirs in the Gentleman's Magazine (a). 
By the ſame recommendation he was placed under the tuition of the late Reverend 
Henry Heaton, B. D. afterwards one of his Grace's Chaplains and Prebendary of Ely, &c. 
Mr. John Duncombe at ſixteen years of age began his academical courſe of ſtudy, which 
his taſte, erudition, and urbanity, moſt happily rendered delightful ro him; where 
he alſo enjoyed the ſociety and friendſhip of ſome valuable young men, with whom the 
aflection of youth became matured by age, and ſubſiſted through life, ſupported by a 
correipondence, literary and confidential. At the univerſity, he continued to riſe in re- 
putation as a ſcholar and a poet, and was always irreproachable in his moral cha- 
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Mr. Duncombe was, accordingly, ad- 


(a) Vol. . 
1-234 


racter. He had the happineſs of forming ſome connections there with men of genius and 


virtue, which lated through life; but the firſt and ſtrongeſt attachment, in which he 
moſt delighted, and which reflected honour on his own merit, was the uninterrupted 
ſriendſhip, and conſtant correſpondence, which continued to the laſt, with Mr. Greene, a 
very reſpectable clergyman of the Dioceſe of Norwich, a man whoſe character for learn- 
ing and abilities, goodneſs and virtue, have juſtly gained him the eſteem and love of all 
who have the happineſs of his acquaintance, whoſe teſtimony (2) is real praiſe, who ac- 
knowledged the worth of his valuable friend, “ and loved his amiable and benevolent 
ſpirit.” In 1750, Mr. Duncombe was with full reputation choſen Fellow of Bene't 
College, and took his degrees in Arts; and, entering into orders in 1753, was ordained at 
Kew chapel, in 1753,by Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of Peterborough ; was appointed Chaplain 
to the Earl of Corke in 1754 ; and, by the recommendation of Archbiſhop Herring, was 
nominatcd to the Curacy of Sundridge, in Kent, where he principally reſided, and was 
much approved and beloved. In 1757, two months only before his Grace's death, the 
Archbiſhop collated Mr. Duncombe to the united rectories of St. Andrew's and St. Mary 
Bredman's, in the city of Canterbury, which vacated his Fellowſhip, On that occafion, in 
a letter to Mr, Duncombe, ſen. the Archbiſhop ſaid, “ That it was a good thing to begin 


with ;” adding, “ your ſon will have an opportunity there of ſhewing his talents,” The 
Vol. V. 6 0 | death 
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190. 
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death of che good Prelate, which ſoon followed ſo valuable a proof of his eſteem, ſeemed 
to check all riſing hopes for the preſent of farther promotion in the church; but, ex- 
cluſively of all intereſted confiderations, the amiable friend, the confidential adviſer, the 
condeſcending and agreeable companion, and entertaining as well as reſpectable cor- 
reſpondent, were all fincerely deplored both by the father and fon, in the loſs of fo 
benevolent a character, who had the will and the power to encourage and reward the 
merit he had foſtered and brought into notice with the indulgence of an adopted rela- 
tionſhip. 

In 1570 and 1759, Mr. Duncombe was aſſiſtant preacher at St. Anne's, Soho, in 
which pariſh his father then lived, Dr. Squire being rector, who was ſoon after Biſhop 
of St. David's: he profeſſed great friendſhip for Mr. Duncombe, who was ex- 
tremely acceptable to a very reſpectable congregation and neighbourhood, His learning 
and cultivated underſtanding, with a peculiar elegance of ſtyle, and a happy delivery, 

athetic without affectation, and forcible without enthuſiaſm, rendered his diſcourſes 
inſtructive and pleaſing, procuring him a deſerved reputation. | 

April 20, 1761, Mr. Duncombe married Suſanna, daughter of Joſeph Highmore, Eſq, 
of Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, who was known to the world, not only by his pencil, but b 
his other extenfive knowledge, and literary purſuits (c). To this lady he had been lon 
attached, his and her parents having lived very many years in great friendſhip and in- 
timacy together; their children were conſequently play mates, and, having a ſimilarity of 
taſte, became early correſpondents, and naturally lovers. 'They were married at St, 
Anne's church, by the Biſhop of St. David's; and ſoon fixed their abode, much to their 
ſatisfaction, in a prebendal houſe within the precincts of the Cathedral of Canter- 
bury. 

He was ſoon after nominated among the juſtices ſor the county, and accepted that office; 
in which, as in the clerical character, he ardently deſired to perform his duty; and in 
the city, and afterwards at Herne, was a very diligent, uſeful, humane, and able, ma- 
giſtrate; giving up time and deep application to qualify himſelf for the important bu- 


fineſs he had undertaken, endeavouring always to be juſt and impartial in his deciſions, 


prudent and conciliating in his advice, and merciful on all occafions to all the ſons ot 
men, and all the daughters of affliftion. The duties of this important office he per- 
formed ſeveral years, with great application to obſerve the laws of his country, to do 
Juſtice, preſerve equity, and always remember mercy ; for, no one in that department 
was more open to the poor and friendleſs, having the temper and inclination to propoſe 
and to act for the fervice and relief of the diſtreſſed; with ſteadineſs to perſevere with 
judgment, where truth and right preponderated. 

In 1763, Mr. Duncombe was preſented by John Serae, Eſq. of Tring Grove, 
Hertfordſhire, to the vicarage of Weſt Thurrock in Eſſex, which he held till 1769, by 
diſpenſation, being Chaplain to Biſhop Squire, which benefice he poſſeſſed confidentially 
for a minor, through the intereſt of Arnold Duncombe of Stockes, John Duncombe's 
firſt couſin. In 1766, one of the Six Preacherſhips in the Cathedral becoming vacant, 
Mr. John Duncombe was recommended for it; and his Grace, Archbiſhop Secker, 
appointed him to ſucceed to that reputable and eaſy piece of preſerment tenable with 
every other, | 

In 1770, on the death of Sir John Head, Maſter of St. John's Hoſpital, Canterbury, 
and St, Nicholas, Harbledow ; he applied for the Maſterſhip, which was readily 
granted by the Honourable and Reverend Frederick Cornwallis, then Archbiſhop, who 
was well acquainted with ſome of Mr. Duncombe's family. He employed much time and 
attention to inſpect into the ſtate and property of the paupers to whom he became guar- 
dian, endeavouring, as long as health co- operated with his pious inclination, to diffuſe 
comfort, and to diſpenſe juſtice, through the ſmall communities entruſted to his charge. 
He examined into the ſtate of the Holpitals, and endeayourcd to do his duty in the 
office he had undertaken, with an attention and aſſiduity that accompanied his indefa- 
tigable defire of being ſerviceable to all, and particularly to the loweſt of his fellow- 
creatures, wherever he had opportunity; which had been his principal inducement for 
becoming an acting magiſtrate. As there was no emolument, but much trouble annexed 
to the Maſterſhip, his Grace kindly conſidered that circumſtance; and the Eflex 
living having been honourably reſigned to the gentleman for whom it had been held, 
he was preſented, in September 1773, to the vicarage of Herne, about fix miles from 
Canterbury; the Archbiſhop alſo enabling him to hold the two livings, by granting 
him one of his own chaplainſhips. It was remarkable that three Archbiſhops in ſuc- 
ceſſion had beſtowed favours on him enow to bear teſtimony to his merit, though 
inadequate to the expectations with which he had entered the miniſterial function 


under the auſpices of his firſt able and affectionate patron. Yet no diſappointments ever 


abated the ardour of his attachment to the profeſſion of his choice, He always chear- 
fully purſued his duty, and felt as ſtrong a zeal to inſtruct his unlearned pariſhioners 
in a village as ever inſpired his eloquence in the Cathedral : in both and in all the 


churches, where he was called to exerciſe his abilities, he acquired that general popula- 
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tity which ſeldom fails to accompany the preacher whoſe heart is in earneſt; and whoſe . 
underſtanding and cultivated mind enable him to expreſs that heart, and to enforce 
the doctrines of truth and righteouſneſs, with elegance, energy, and perſpicuity. 

During tbe Archbiſhop's firſt viſitation in his dioceſe, 1774, he conſecrated St. Andrew's 
church, then juſt built, inſtead of the old one, which was neceſſarily taken down; ſor 
which ceremony Mr. Duncombe had officially ſome communications with his Grace, 
who was extremely eaſy of acceſs to him. The ſermon preached by Mr. Duncombe on 
the occaſion gave ſuch general ſatisfaction, that he was deſired to publiſh it. 

Mr. Duncombe was ſuddenly taken ill, in the night, June 21, 1785 a ſuffocation 
rapidly coming on : but a ſurgeon being called, he was almoſt inſtantly relieved, by 
bleeding—a good fleep enſued, but he awoke in the morning almoſt ſpeechleſs; a pa- 
ralytic ſtroke, on the organs of articulation only, ſeemed to have taken place; medical 
aſſiſtance was applied; he partly recovered articulation ; but great debility was per- 
ccivable, and he could no longer write as uſual : however, by flow degrees, he re- 
gained ſtrength, beyond the expectation of his diſtreſſed friends; and appeared, after 
the ſummer paſſed at Herne, to be quite reſtored to health and ſpirits, and purſued 
every avocation as before the ſtroke, and with the ſame power of mind. But thoſe 
who where moſt conſtantly with him, and watched with the tender eye of affection, 
never loſt the alarm, never reſted without apprehenſion, and perceived, by ſome ſudden 
ſtarts, and nervous complaints, that all was not ſound within. In January following he 
coughed much, two or three days, but without any dangerous ſyſtem, till, on the 
night of the 18th, a ſuffocation, as before, came on: aſſiſtance was immediately pro- 
cured, but not with the former ſucceſs ; the diſorder increaſed, and loſs of life enſued. 
His gentle ſpirit, as he had lived, departed, eaſy to himſelf in his exit; diſtreſsful 
alone to all that knew him, to thoſe moſt who knew him beſt—His family, his 
friends, the ſervants, and the poor, all, by their affliction, ſpoke his real worth. 
His temper never changed by any deprivation of the world's enjoyments, nor by 
any bodily ſuffering ; no peeviſhneſs, no complaints, eſcaped ; though, it is ob- 
ſerved, that a great alteration often attends ſuch diſorders, and warps the temper na- 
turally good. But he ſilently uſed his piety to the laudable purpoſe of regulating, not 
only his actions, but his words: yet this was diſcovered rather from obſervation than 
from his own profeſſion, as he was remarkably modeſt and humble on religious topics; 
and, for fear of oſtentation on that ſubject, might rather err on the oppoſite fide from 
an awful timidity, which might not always give a juſt idea of his unaffected zeal 
and real faith. His friendſhip, where profeſſed, was ardent ; he had a ſpirit in a 
friend's cauſe, that rarely appeared on other occafions. He was amiable, me, 
and tender, as a huſband and father; kind and indulgent, as a maſter; and a protector 
and advocate to the poor ; benevolent to all, as far as his fortune could afford. 

He left the amiable partner of his domeſtic comforts, and an only daughter, to 
lament his loſs. | | 

As Mr. Duncombe had many leiſure hours, he paſſed much time in literary employ- 
ments, though many were very chearfully given to ſociety. A liſt of his publications 
is ſubjoined. | | | 

A poem © On the death of Frederick Prince of Wales,” 1751, printed in the Cam- 
bridge verſes on that event, 

He publiſhed in 1754 © Horace, b. II. fat. vii. imitated,” and inſcribed to R. O. 
Cambridge, by Sir Nicholas Nemo, 4to. This is printed in his Horace. | 

Prefixed to Jeffery's Miſcellanies, 4to, 1754, is a poem to Mr. Duncombe ; and in 
the preface to that volume is the following paragraph: “ His coufin (i. e. Mr. Lewis 
Duncombe's) Mr. John Duncombe, a zealous and ſucceſsful ſolicitor of my intereſt, 
like his father, my friend before named, has obliged me with a tranſlation of the con- 
eluſion of Vaniere's fifth book, which places the author's filial piety in a very ſtriking 
light, The ſame gentleman's tranſlation of the 15th book, upon fiſhes, is a very good 
done, and cannot be overlooked whenever ſeveral hands may undertake the whole of 
that long and languid production, as a late writer has ſtyled it.” His book on fiſhes 
has not been printed, and the original we believe is in the collection of Mr. Reed. 

In vol. IV. of Dodſley's Poems, firſt publiſhed 1754, An Ode to Health.“ 

In vol. VI. publiſhed 1758, is“ An Ode to the Genius of Italy ;* occaſioned by the 
Earl of Corke's going abroad. 

He firſt publiſhed “ ® The Feminead,” 1754, which paſſed through two editions, 
and has been reprinted both in the Poetical Calendar, and in Pearch's Collection, 
Four Odes appeared, 1753; viz. © The Prophecy of Neptune ;” On the Death of 
*© the Prince of Wales ;"” * Ode preſented to the Duke of Newceaſtle;“ and. one 
* * To the Hon. James Yorke,” afterwards biſhop of St. David's, and now biſhop of Ely. 

Between the year 1753 and 1756, came out ſeparately, © * An Evening Contempla- 
tion in a College,” being a Parody on Gray's Elegy; reprinted in“ The Repoſitory,” 
Other detached poems of Mr. Duncombe's are, © * Verſes to the Author of Clarifla,” 

publiſhed - 
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publiſhed in that work; * Verſes on the Campaign, 1759,” (addreſſed to Sylvanus 
Urban, and originally printed in the volume for that year); ** To Colonel Clive, on 
his arrival in England;“ „ On the Loſs of the Ramilies, Captain Taylor, 1560 ;” 
« Surry Triumphant, or the Kentiſh mens Defeat, 1773,” 4to; a parody on Chevy- 
Chace; which, for its genuine ſtrokes of humour, elegant poetry, and happy imita- 
tion, acquired the author much applauſe. This has been tranſlated. into“ Nichols's 
Select Collections of Poems, 1782,” where may be found, alſo, a poem of his on 
6 Stocks Houſe ;” a tranſlation 2 elegant epitaph, by Biſhop Lowth; and an elegiac 
| % Epitaph at the Grave of Mr. Highmore.” I hole pieces marked with a ftar are in 
| The Poetical Calendar, vol. VII. together with a Prologue ſpoken at the Charter. 
houſe, 1752; a Poem on Mr. Garrick ; and Tranſlations from Voltaire. And in 
vol. X. The Middleſex Garden ;** “ Kenlingron Gardens ;”” „“ Farewel to Hope ;” 
* On a Lady's ſending the Author a Ribbon for his Watch ;” © On Captain Corn— 
| « wallis's Monument ;” „ Prologue to Amalaſont;” Epigrams.“ 
He publiſhed three Sermons; one “On the Thankſgiving, Nov. 29, 1759,” 
_ preached at St. Anne's, Weſtminſter, and publiſhed at the requeſt of the pariſhioners ; 
- another, ** preached at the Conſecration of the Parith-Church ot St. Andrew, Canter- 
(1) Gent. Mag. bury,” July 4, 1774 (d); and one, On a General Faſt, Feb. 27, 1778,” alſo 


i | vol. XLIV. preached at St. Andrew's, Canterbury (e); and fo well approved, that by the particu- 
50 e vin Har defire of the pariſh it appeared in print under the title of“ The Civil War, between 
— 5 Krim e the Iſraelites and Benjamites, illuſtrated and applied.“ 


) He publiſhed, with his father, in 1766, a tranſlation of Horace, in 8vo; and, in 
1767, another edition, with many enlargements and corrections, in 4 vols. 12mo, 
He tranſlated the Huetiana,” in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1771. 
wid. p. 13. In 1774, he tranſlated “ Batteley's Antiquitates Rutupinæ (/).“ 
He wrote “ The Hiſtorical Account of Dr. Dodd's Life,“ 8 vo. 1777; and was the 
tranflator of Sherlock's Letters of an Engliſh Traveller,” 1 edition, 4to. The 
; 24d edition, 8vo, was tranſlated by Mr. Sherlock himſelf. 
iar. In 1778, he publiſhed © an Elegy, written in Canterbury Cathedral (g).“ 
In 1784, he publiſhed Select Works of the Emperor Julian,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
In 1784, he was principally the author of“ The Hiſtory and Antiquities of Reculver 
* and Herne,” which forms the XVIIIth Number of the Bibliotheca Topographica 
Omid. LIV. 39. Britannica (); to which work he alſo contributed, in 1785, the XX Xth number, con- 
taining, ** The Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Three Archiepiſcopal Hoſpitals in and 
(7) Mid. Uv. near Canterbury (i),“ which he dedicated to the preſent Archbiſhop. = 
625. He was the Editor of ſeveral other works ; all of which were clucidated by his criti- 
cal knowledge and explanatory notes; viz. 1. Letters from Several Eminent Perſons, 
« deceaſed, including the Correſpondence of John Hughes, Eſq. and ſeveral of his 
Friends; publiſhed from the Originals, with Notes.” Of theſe there have been two 
editions ; the laſt in three volumes. 2. © Letters from Italy ; by the late Right Hon. 
* John Earl of Corke and Orrery, with Notes,” 1773. Theſe have gone through two 
editions. 3. © Letters from the late Archbiſhop Herring, to William Duncombe, Etq. 
* deceaſed ; from the year 1728 to 1757, with Notes and an Appendix, 1777.” 
He was allo the author of a Letter ſigned “ Rusric's,” in * The World,“ vol. J. 
N 36; of ſeveral Letters in “ The Connoiſſeur,” being the © Gentleman of Cain- 
* bridge, A. B.“ mentioned in the laſt number. And in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
his communications in biography, poetry, and criticiſm, during the laft twenty years 
of his life, were frequent and valuable. Many of them are without a name; bur his 
wa. Lyt. Miſcellaneous contributions were uſually diſtinguiſhed by the ſignature of Cairo (k) |. 
187451. N. 


* * [ DUNS (Jonx), ſurnamed Scores, an eminent Scholaſtic Divine, who flou- 
riſned in the latter end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
was born at Dunſtance, in the pariſh of Emildun, near Alnwick in Northumberland. 
Some writers have contended that he was a Scotſman, and that the place of his bir: 
was Duns, a village eight miles from England. Others again have aſſerted that he 
was an Iriſhman. The matter is of no great conſequence ; but it is probable tit 
he was a native of South Britain; for he is treated as an Engliſhman by all the early 
authors who ſpeak of him; and, in a copy of one of his manuſcripts, written near!y 
| at the time in which he lived, his name, country, and the place where he was born, 
(a) Wharton's are given as ſtated above (a). When a youth, he joined himſelf to the Minorite Friers 


Appendix aid 


Hitoram lie Of Newcaſtle ; and, being fent by them to Oxford, he was admitted into Merton Cot- 
eden lege, of Which, in due time, he became fellow. Here, beſides the eminence he ac · 
rim! Cave, 


t Guired ig ſcholaſtic theology, he is ſaid to have been very eminent for his knowledge 


„ the civil and canon law, and to have been well {killed in lo 


gic, natural philoſophy, 


metaphyfics, mathematics, and aſtronomy. Upon the removal of William Varron pa 
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Oxford to Paris, in 1301, Duns Scotus was choſen to ſupply his place in the Theo!o- 
gical Chair; which offiee he ſuſtained with ſuch prodigious reputation, that more than 
thirty-thouſand ſcholars came to the Univerfity to be his hearers. This number, 
though confidently afferted by ſeveral writers, we admit, with great heſitation, After 
John Duns had lectured three years at Oxford, he was called, in 1304, to Paris, where 
he was honoured with the degrees, firſt of Bachelor, and then of Doctor in Divinity, At 
meeting of the Monks of his order at Tholouſe, in 1307, he was created Regent; 
and about the ſame time he was placed at the head of the Theological Schools at Paris. 
Here he is affirmed to have firſt broached the doctrine of the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin Mary, and to have ſupported his pofition by two hundred arguments, Ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous as his reaſons muſt have been, he did not wart admirers. Such 
was his reputation, that the members of the Univerſity of Paris ran violently into 
the opinion; inſtituted the Feaſt of the immaculate Conception; and iſſued an edict, 
that no one, who did not embrace the ſame opinion, ſhould be admitted to Acade- 
mical Degrees. In the year 1308, Duns Scotus was ordered by Gonſalvo, the General 
of the Minorites, to remove to Cologn, on the road to which he was met in ſolemn 
pomp, and conducted thither by the whole body of the citizens. Not long after his 
arrival in this city, he was ſeized with an apoplexy, which carried him off, on the eighth 


of November, 1308, in the forty-third, or, as others ſay, in the thirty-fourth, year of 


his age (3). There is a melancholy ſtory related concerning the mode of his death; 
which is, that when he fell down of his apoplexy he was immediately interred as dead; 
but that, afterwards coming to his ſenſes, he languiſhed in 2 moſt miſerable manner in 
his coffin, beating his head and hands againſt its fides, till he died in good earneſt. 
This ſtory, though generally treated as a fable, is hinted at by. Mr. Wharton, who 
ſays, “ Apoplexia correptus, et feſtinato nimis, ut volunt, funere elatus (c).“ The 
fact, whether true or not, gave occaſion to the following epitaph : 


© Quod nulli ante hominem accidit, viator, 
Hic Scotus jaceo, ſemel ſepultus, 

& Et bis mortuus : Omnibus Sophiſtis 
“ Argutus magis atque captioſus (4).” 


John Duns was at firſt a follower of Thomas Aquinas ; but, differing from his maſter 


on the queſtion concerning the efficacy of divine grace, he formed a diſtinct ſect, which 


ſeparation produced the denominations of the Thomiſts and Scotiſts, who were engaged 


for centuries in eager and trifling diſputes. 


ſome of the Roman Catholic ſchools. 


On account of Duns Scotus's acuteneſs in dit- 
putation, he was called THE Mosr sUBTILE DocTor ; but his ingenuity was wholly 
employed in embarraſſing, with new fictions of abſtraction, and with other ſcholaſtic 


The names of the two ſects (till ſubſiſt in 


chimeras, ſubjects already ſufficiently perplexed (e). He was the author of a vaſt 
number of works, ſeveral of which have been ſeparately publiſhed. A liſt of them 
may be ſeen in Henry Wharton's Appendix to Cave's © Hiſtoria Literaria.“ In 1474, 
the Engliſh Franciſcans printed an impreſſion of the larger part of John Duns's wri- 


tings. At length, the whole of them (ſome few ſtill remaining in manuſcript excepted) 
were collected together by Luke Wadding, illuſtrated with notes, and publiſhed at 


Lyons in 1639, in twelve tomes, folio (J). 
neglected. Mackenzie has given an account of the ſubjects upon which John Duns 
| has treated; whence it appears how abſurd were many of the queſtions that called 
forth the exertions of his talents (g). But ſuch was the ſpirit of the times. In a ber- 


the ſons of nien (6). ] 


Vol. V. 


6 P 


Scotus and his annotator are now equally 


ter age, genius and abilities like his might have been of laſting benefit to poſterity. 
It may not be unamuſing to recite an example of the extravagant praiſes that have 
been beſtowed upon Duns Scotus by his followers. Ie was ſo conſummate a phi- 
<* loſopher, that he could have been the inventor of philoſophy, if it had not before 
* exiſted, His knowledge of all the myſteries of Religion was ſo profound and per- 
“ fe, that it was rather intuitive certainty than belief. He deſcribed the divine na- 
&* ture as if he had ſeen God ;—the attributes of celeſtial ſpirits, as if he had been an 
angel ;—the felieities of a future ſtate, as if he had enjoyed them ;—and the ways 
* of providence, as if he had penetrated into all its ſecrets, He wrote ſo many books, 
*© that one man is hardly able to read them; and no one man is able to underſtand 
© them. He would have written more, if he had compoſed with leſs care and accu- 
* racy, Such was our immortal Scotus, the moſt ingenious, acute, and ſubtile, of 


K. 


 DUPPA 


FEI 


(% Wharton, 
ubi ſupra. 


(c) Ibid, 


(a) New Uni- 
verſal Diction- 
ar y, vol. V. 
32, 37. 
Mackenzie, 
Vol. I. p. 229. 


(e) Fnfi. Id's 
Hiſtory of Plu- 
loſoplw, Vol. 11. 
p. 379, 380. 


/ Wharton, 
ubi ſupra, Þ. 2. 4. 


(e Lives and 
characters of 
the moſt emi- 
nent writers of 
the Scots Na- 
tion, Vol. I. 

p. 219—228. 


90 Henry's 
Hiftory of Great 
Britain, Val. Iv 
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(a) Or de U- 
haugh. 
ood, Athen. 
edit. 1721, Vol. 
11. col. 269. 


(5) A. Domini 
1588 exeunte, as 
it is in his epi- 
taph. 

(4 Wood, ubi 
fupra. 


(4) Id. Faſti, 
Vol. I. col. 183. 


(0) 19. Athen. 
ubi ſupra. 


01a Faſti, 
col. 196. 


(z) Athen. ubi. 
ſupra. & 

Cl. Gul. Rich- 
ardſoni Conti- 
nuatio Fr. God - 
Wini de Præ- 
ſulibus. 

Cant. 1742, 


p. 243 
) Wood, Ath. 
ubi ſupra. 


(7) 14. Faſti, 
Vol. I. col. 232. 


(4) Wood, Hiſt. 
& Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. lib. ii. 


p- 256. 

(7) 18. Faſti, 
Vol. I. col. 254, 
256. 


(m) J. Le Neve, 
Faſti, &c. Lond. 
1716, fol. p. 269. 


(n) Genealogical 
Hiſtory of the 
Kings of Eng- 
land, &c. by F. 
Sandford and 
Stebbing, Lond. 
1707. p. 612. 


(W. Richard- 
ſon, &c. ubi ſu- 
Pra. 


(p) Wood, Ath. 
ubi ſupra, col. 
270. He ſup- 
poſes that Dr. 
Duppa kept it 
for ſome time i 
eommendam with 
his Sec. 


(1) See Wood, 
Ati. ubi ſupra, 
col. 269. 271. & 
Hiſtor. & Antiq. 
Univ. Oxon. I. ii. 


P. 183. 


(2) Page 598. 


(3) Survey of the 
Cathedrals, &c. 
dy Br. Willis, 
Eſq. Vol. II. 

p. 408. 441. 


(4) Hiſtory of 
the Church of 
Weſtminſter, 
&c. by Mr. Dart. 
fol. Vol. IL. 

P. 10. 
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DUPPA (a) (BRTAxN), ſucceſſively Biſhop of Chicheſter, Salifbury, and Wincheſter, 
in the XVIIth century, was born at Lewiſham in Kent LA], March 10, 1588-9 (5). 
He was educated at Weſtminſter- ſchool in the quality of a King's ſcholar; and learned 
Hebrew of Dr. Lancelot Andrews, then Dean of that church. Thence he was 
elected ſtudent of Chriſt Church, Oxon, in May, 1605 (c). He took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, May 6, 1609 (d). In 1612 he was elected Fellow of All-Souls Col- 
lege (e); and, the 28th of May, 1614, took the degree of Maſter of Arts (). After- 
wards he went into Holy Orders; and travelled abroad, particularly into France and 
Spain (g). In 1619, he was unanimouſly elected one of the Proctors to that Univerſity ; 
in which office he acquitted himſelf well, being an excellent ſcholar, and a genteel and 
difcreet perſon (5). On the 1 of July, 1625, he accumulated the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor in Divinity (i); at which time he was Chaplain to the Prince Palatine. He 
was alſo Chaplain to Lionel Cravfield, Earl of Dorſet, by whoſe intereſt and recom- 
mendation to the King he was appointed Dean of Chriſt's Church, in Oxford, June 30, 
1629, and inſtalled the 28th of November following (4). To this church and college 
he was a great benefactor [BJ. In 1632 and 1633, he was Vice-Chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Oxford (), which office he diſcharged with great moderation and pru- 
dence, Being, conſtituted, in 1634, Chancellor of the church of Sarum, he was col- 
lated thereto the 19th of June (n). Soon after he was made Chaplain to King Charles I, 
and appointed, in 1638 (), Tutor to Charles Prince of Wales, and afterwards to his 
brother the Duke of York (a): which proved his future happineſs, being then ac- 
counted a moſt excellent man. On the 19th of May, 1638, he was preſented to the 
rectory of Petworth in Suſſex (p) ; and, about the ſame time, nominated to the biſhop- 
rick of Chicheſter. He had reſtitution of the temporalities the 12th-of June (q), and 
was conſecrated the 17th of the ſame month (r). In the year 1641, he was tranſlated 
to the See of Saliſbury, but received no benefit from it, on account of the enſuin 
confuſions (s). Upon the ſuppreſſion of Epiſcepacy, he went and waited on the King 
and Prince at Oxford, where he continued ſome time. After the ſurrendering of that 
city, he attended his Majeſty (with whom he was a great favourite) in other places; 
particularly during his impriſonment in the Iſle of Wight () C]: and is ſaid, by 
ſome, to have aſſiſted him in compoſing his Pourtraicture“ () UD. It is certain, the 
King intruſted him with matters of the greateſt moment and concern, eſpecially in ſup- 
plying the vacant biſhopricks; and he was continued in the ſame truſt under King 
Charles II. during the uſurpation (v). After the barbarous death of his moſt gracious 


maſter, our worthy Biſhop retired to Richmond, in Surrey, where he ſpent moſt of 


his time in great devotion and ſolitude till the reſtoration of his royal pupil King 
Charles II. Then his paſt ſervices and ſuffering were not forgotten. For he was trani- 
lated to the rich biſhoprick of Wincheſter [E], to which he was elected September 10, 
1660, and confirmed the 4th of October following. He was alſo made Lord Almoner (w). 
In the beginning of the ſame year, before his tranſlation, he was appointed one of the 
Viſitors of the Univerſity of Oxford, to put out thoſe, who had been thruſt into the 
places of the ejected Malters and Fellows, during the times of confufion (x). About 
the year 1661, he began an hoſpital at Richmond, which he tolerably well en- 
dowed[F]. He had deſigned ſome other works cf piety and charity, but was pre- 


vented 


[A] Was born at Lewiſham in Kent.) Moſt au- The Portraiture of his Sacred Majeſtie, in his 


thors affirm, that he was born at Greenwich ; and fo 
it is in his epitaph, which may bave occaſioned the 
general miſtake, But the Eiſhop himſelf ſays in his 
will, that he was born at Lewiſham;“ of which 
lace his father, Jeffry Duppa, was then vicar (1}. 
Mr. Wood, in his “ Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univ, 
© Oxon.” rightly affirms, that it was at Lewiſham, 
(though he ſays otherwiſe in bis Athenz): and fo 
doth likewiſe David Lloyd, in his © Memoirs of the 
« Lives, Actions, &c. of thoſe noble, reverend, and 
excellent, Perſonages, that ſuffered by Death, Se- 
„ queſtration, &c. in our late inteſtine Wars (2).” 
[BJ] To this church and college he was a great bene- 


fudtor.] He began wainſcoting the choir, and paving 


the cathedral, and glazing the windows with painted 
glaſs ; all which were finiſhed by his ſucceſſor, Dr. 
Samuel Fell (3). He alſo bequeathed thereto, at 
his death, à handſome legacy, as will be ſhewn afier- 
wards, 

[C] Particularly during his impriſonment iu the Ile 
of Wight.) The diſtreſſed King uted to ſay, That 
his conficement was much relieved by the good Bi- 
ſhop's converſation (4). | 

ID] And is ſaid, by ſome, to have afſited him in com- 
poſing his Pourtraicture.] That is, Euò, Bag, 

5 


* ſolitudcs and ſufferings.” One author ſuppoſes (5), 
that Mr. Gauden, the publiſher of that book, pre- 
„ vailed with Biſhop Duppa to give him one chapter:“ 
but is not poſitive in that point. However, the Biſhop 
is thought by many to have been privy to the com- 
% poſing of it (6).“ | 

LE] He was tranſlated to the rich biſhoprick of Min- 
cleſterl. To the great joy and comfort, as Mr. 
Wood obſerves (7), of many Lords and Gentlemen, 
as well as the Clergy, who all had a deep ſenſe and 
memory of his prudence and piety, owing to him a 
laſting tribute, tor his great example of virtue and 
„ godlineſs, &c.“ 

[ F] About the year 1661, he began an hoſpital at 
Richmond, which he tolerably well endowed.) For the 
endowment of it, he purchaſed land in Sheperton, in 
Middleſex, of Dr. Bates, for fifteen hundred and forty 
pounds, which he ſettled for the maintenance of the 
poor people placed in that hoſpital, or alms-hoaſe; but 
the ground whereon that alms-houſe was built, not be- 
ing fettled at the time of his deceaſe, by reaſon of the 
death of the perſon iutruſted, he directed his execu- 
tors, in his will, to purthaſe that ground, and cavie it 


to be ſettled for ever according to his intent (8). This (8) 


almſhouſe is of brick, and ſtands on the hill above 


Richmond; 


(9) 55 Le Neve, 


aS A ve, P. 59. 
Pat, 14 Car. I. 
p. 19. 


(0) G. Richard. 
ſon, ubi ſupra, 
P. 515. 


(s) Ibid. p. 338. 
(*) Wood, ubi 
u 


(t) See Biſhop 
Kennet's Regiſ. 
ter and Chroni- 
cle, &c. Lond. 
1728, p. 652, 
774. 


() Atternpt to- 
wards recover- 
ing an Account 
of the Numbers 
and Sufferings 
of the Clergy, 
&c. by J. Wal- 
ker, Lond. 1714, 
P. ii. p. 62. 


tw) G. Richards 
ſon, ut ſupra, 
P. 243+ 

Wood), as above, 
and J. Le Neve, 
abi ſupra, p. 288. 
He was then in 
the 72d year ol 
his age. 


(x) Biſhop Ken- 
net, as above, 
p. 220. 


(5) Biſhop Ken- 
net's Regiſter 
and Chronicie, 
&c. as above, 
P. 774. 

(6) See Dr. If 
Barwick's Life 
Eng. edit. $0, 
1724, Appen 
dix, P· 366. 
(7) Athenæ; 
col. 270. 


8) From a cop 
of his Will, dow 
before us 


(c) The Natur, 
Hiſtory and Ar 
tiquities of Sur: 
rey, by J. Au- 
brey, Eſq. Vol. 
p. 595 60. 


(15) Wood, u 
lopra, col. 27 1 
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vented by death: for, he 59 bp his new dignity little more than a year and a half. 


He died at Richmond, March 2 


EF As 


1662, aged ſeventy-three years and ſixteen days ( y). 


A few hours before he expired, King Charles II. honoured him with a viſit, and kneel- 
ing down by the bed-fide begged his bleſſing, which the Biſhop, with one hand on his 
Majeſty's head, and the other lifted up to heaven, gave with a moſt paſſionate zeal (2). 
After his body had lain ſome time in ſtate ar York-houſe in the Strand, it was decently 


conveyed thence, the 24th of April following, to the abbey-church of Weſtminſter, 4: 


where it was buried on the north ſide of King Edward the Confeſſor's chapel (a). Soon 
after a large marble-ſtone was laid over his grave; and a monument, with an inſcrip- 
tion, erected to his memory [G. By his will, he bequeathed ſeveral ſums to charitable 
uſes HJ. He died as he lived, honoured and beloved by all that knew him, being a 
perſon of ſuch exemplary piety, eminent candour, humility, and meekneſs; and of ſo clear 


a character, that he left not the leaſt ſpot upon his life or function (5). 


Moreover, he 


was a man of excellent parts, a very good preacher, and an ornament to his f ofeſſion, 
not only by the qualifications of his mind, but alſo by the comelineſs of his perſon, and 
gracefulneſs to his deportment, which rendered him worthy the ſervice of a Court, and 


every way fit to ſtand before Princes (c). 
give an account in the note [I]. 


Richmond; being the effect of a vow made by the 
ſounder, in the time of King Charles the Second's 
exile. On the gate is this inſcription. 


“ will pay the vows which I made to God in my 
4 trouble.” 6 


In memoriam auſpicatiſſim: 
Reditns 
Caroli /ecundt ad ſus, 
Hoc Ptochotrophium 
Ad honorem Dei & Levamen Pauperum, 
Extrui curavit 
B. D. E. Winton 
Regi 
Ab Eleemoſynis 
Anno Domini 
1661, 


In it are ten poor widows, who are allowed twenty- 
pence a week a-piece, and twenty ſhillings to buy 
coals, and a gown once in two years. The minifter 
and churchwardens are overſeers of it. But the poor 
widows, being alms-women, are not to have any bene- 
fit from the pariſh, and fo live in a very mean condi- 


He wrote a few things ; of which we ſhall 


three hundred pounds to the repair of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral in Lonoon. And, in fereral ſums, to private 
friends and ſervants, above three thouſand pounds, — 
&c. (11). $0 that the character given of him by Bi- 
ſhop Burnet (12) is neither kind nor juſt. He had 
«© been (ſays he) the King's tutor, though no wa 


- 
Lad 


man, and much loved for the ſweetnets of his tem- 
per; and would have been more eſteemed, if he had 
died before the Reſtoration; for, he made not the uſe of 
the great wealth, that flowed in upon him, that was 
« expected.” It muſt be remembered that Biſhop 
— 4 ſeldom or never ſpeaks well of any of his 
order. 

[1] He wrote a few things, &c.] Namely, 1.“ The 
„ Soul's Soliloquie, and Conference with Conſcience,” 
A Sermon before King Charles I. at Newport, in the 
Iſle of Wight, on the 25th of October, being the 
monthly faſt, on Pſalm xlii. 5. Lond. 1648, 4to. 
2. Angels rejoicing for Siuners repenting,“ a ſer- 
mon on Luke xv. 10. Lond, 1648, 4to. 3. * A 
© Guide for the Penitent : Or, a model drawn up tor 
© the Help of a devout Soul wounded with Sin.“ Lond. 
1660, 8vo. and 12mo. 4. Holy Rules and Helps to 
„ Devotion, both in Prayer and Prattice, in two 
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( ») Wood, as 


above, col. 270, 


271. 


(⁊) Biſhop 
King's Sermon 
at the Funeral 
of Biſhop Dup- 
pa, Lond. 1662, 


(a) Wood, ubi 
ſupra; ant 
The Antiquities 
of St. Peter's 
Weſtminſter, 
&c, by J. Crull, 
edit. 1715, 30. 
P. 201, KC, 


(5) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 

See a!ſo Biſhop 
King's Funeral 
Sermon on Bi- 
ſhop Duppa. 


( wia. 


(11) From his 
Will. 


Y (12) Hift. of his 
fit for that poſt, but he was a meek and humble, own lime, edit. 


17245 fol. p. 177. 


da ers ys tion (9). The Biſhop had a more than ordinary af- Parts.“ Lond, 1674, 12mo. with the author's pic- 
iſtory and An- 


nee sn lection for Richmond, becauſe he had privately reſided ture in the beginning. Publiſhed by Benjamin Party, : | 
_ by J. Au- there ſeveral years during the times of confuſion, and of Corpus Chriſti College, Oxon. (13). The © Life (13) Wond, ub 
brey, Eſq.Vol. I. Eſpecially becauſe he had educated the Prince in that “ of Archbiſhop Spotſwood“ is likewiſe ſaid by ſome e n 297 
P- 59, 60. place (10). to have been written by our author: but Mr. Wood 
(15) Wood, ubi [G] A large marble-flone was laid over his grave; juſtly obſerves, that could not be, becaule it was writ- 
fopray col. 271. 4 @ monument, &c.] The ſtone over his grave is ten by a native of Scotland. M. 

of black marble, nine feet nine inches in length, and 

five feet two inches in breadth; on which ate en- „lt is aukwardly expreſſed in the text, that De. 

graved only theſe Latin words: Hic jacet Brianus Duppa's being appointed tutor to Charles Prince of 

* Winton,” Wales, and afterwards to his brother the Duke of 

[H] By his will, he bequeathed ſeveral ſums to cha- York, proved his future happine/s, "Che appointment 

ritable uſes.) Particularly, lands in Pembridge in contributed more to his promotion than to his felicity. 

Herefordſhire, which coſt 2 50 J. ſettled upon an almſ- It cannot be ſaid that he was happy in his foyal pu- 

houſe there begun by his father. Five hundred pounds. pils ; ſince Charles became a profligate character, and 

directed to be paid to the Biſhop of Sarum, to be be- the Duke ot Yoik a bigoted Papiſt. Fortunately tor 


{towed upon an organ in that church, or ſuch other 
uſe as the Biſhop ſhall think fitteſt. Five hundred 
pounds to the Dean and Chapter of Chriſt-Church in 


the good Prelate, he did not live to fee theſe evils 1n 
their full magnitude; for, in that caſe, he would have 
ſincerely lamented that his inſtructions had not pro- 


Oxford, towards the new buildings. Tue hundred duced a better effect. 
pounds to be beſtowed on the cathedral church of Chi- It is not improbable that Biſhop Duppa might be 
cheſter, as the Biſhop, and Dean and Chapter, ſhall of ſome aſſiſtance to King Charles the Firſt in the 
think fit. And, to the cathedral church at Wincheſter, compoſition of che“ Eikon Baſilike.“ This was na- — 
two hundred pounds. To the poor of Lewiſham in tural enough from the connectien he had with that 
Kent, where he was born, forty pounds, To the poor untortunate Monarch, and the eſteem in which he was 
of Greenwich, in Kent, forty pounds, To the poor of held by him. 5 
Weſtram, in Suſſex, twenty pounds ; and twenty pounds Ixreligious as Charles the Second was, he muſt, 
more to provide commumon-plate for that pariſh, if when he kneeled down at Duppa's bed-ſide, have had 
they want it, otherwiſe that 201. alſo to the poor. a ſtrong feeling of what he owed to uis old and vene- 
To the poor of Witham in Suſſex, Twenty pounds. rable tutor, The zeal and devotion, with which the 
Ten pound; per annum for ten years, to William Watts, Biſhop beſtowed his bleſſing upon him, muſt have « 
to encourage him to continue in his ſtudies, To ten been very affecting, and ought to have made a laſting 
widows ot cleigymen zool. i. e. fifty pounds a-piece, impreſſion 1 his mind. It would be no bad ſub- 
To ten loyal officers that were not yet provided for, ject for a picture. 
001. i. e. fifty pounds a-piece, To All-Souls Col- The manner in which Burnet hath ſpoken of Dr, 
ege, Oxon, two hundred pounds, By a codicil he gave Duppa is a proof of the hulty way in which that hit. 
; torin 
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torian ſometimes wrote. As he did not come to re- 


| fide in London till more than ten years after Duppa's 


(a) Wood, Ath. 
edit. 1721, Vol. 
II. col. 731. 


(5) Ibid. 


(e) Or Amyraldus, 
as his name 1s la- 
tinized. He was 
a learned Di- 
vine, and author 
of ſeveral good 
books. Seeour 
author's View of 
the Government, 
&c. in the Re- 
formed Charches, 


p. 194. 


(4) Wood, ubi 
fupra. 


(e) See Cæſarca, 

or Account of 
erſey, &c. by 
Falle, 2d edit. 


1734, 8ve, p. 
119. 


(f) K. Charles 
II. 


(z) See A View 
of the Govern» 
ment and Pub- 
lick Worſhip of 
God in the Re- 
formedChurches 
beyond the Seas, 
Sc. by our au- 
thor, J. Durel. 
Lond. 1662, 4/6. 


P+ 93» 94- 
(5) Ibid. P · 17 
947 77 


1) Account of 
Jerſey, Sc. as 


move, P · 93 I'os 


(2) The author 
of The Nenconfcre 
miſis vindicated 
from the abuſe 
put upon them by 
Mr. Durel and 
Mr. Scrivener. 
Suppoſed to be 
H. Hickman, 
Lond.1679, 84%. 


deceaſe, it is not probable that he could perſonally 
know much of that Prelate's character. Burnet, in 
ſaying that Duppa was no way fit for the poſt of 
King's tutor, ſeems to have been guilty of a raſh 
aſſertion, Granger, on the contrary, declares, that 
Duppa was in all reſpects well qualified for that im- 
portant office, Nor was there any juſt reaſon for Bur- 
net's aſſerting, that the Biſhop did not make the uſe 
of the great wealth which flowed in upon him that 
was expected, That he was a liberal and bedeficent 
man is apparent from all his conduct, When he 
lived in retirement at Richmond during the Uſurpation, 
and was deprived of his epiſcopal revenues, he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by being hoſpitable, generous, and 
charitable, to a degree beyond his fortune. It is 
* certain,” ſays Mr, Granger, that he remitted no 
* leſs than thirty thouſand pounds to his tenants, and 
* that he left ſixteen thouſand pounds to be expended 


L {(Joun). 


© in acts of charity and munifcence.? The ſums ſpe- 
cified in Note [H] amount to no more than fix thou. 
ſand three hundred and ſeventy pounds, What en- 
abled biſhop Duppa to exerciſe ſo great a degtee of 
beneficence were the fines which were repaid to him 
for the renewal of leaſes, or granting freſh vues, 2 t 
the Reſtoration, By theſe he is ſaid to have received 
fifty thouſand pounds. Though Dr. Burnet was 
blamable in what he ſays concerning our Prelate, it 
is not true, as is aſſerted in Note [H], that Burnet 
ſeldom or never ſpeaks well of any of his Order, 
Inſtances to the conirary appear in his writings, though 
——_— they are not ſo frequent as might be wiſhed, 
hen Dr. Duppa was biſhop of Chicheſter, he pub- 
liſhed “ Jonſonius Verbius,” which is a Collection 
of Verſes in praiſe of Ben Jonſon and his works, b 
above thirty different hands (14). This ſhews that 
the biſhop was a reader and admirer of our Poets, and 


is a preſumptive evidence that he was a man of taſte.] Hit 


DUREL (Jonx), a learned Divine in the XVIIth century, who wrote ſeveral 
pieces in vindication of the Church of England, was born at St. Helier's [A] in the Iſle of 
Jerſey, in the year 1625 (a). About the end of the year 1640, he was entered a Stu- 
dent of Merton-college in Oxford ; but, when that city came to be garriſoned for King 


Charles I. and the ſeat of the Muſes was turned into a ſeat of war, Mr. Durel, after a 


ſtay of two years there, retired into France : and, having ſtudied ſor ſome time at Caen 
in Normandy, took the degree of Maſter of Arts, in the Sylvanian college of that place, 
on the 8th of July 10% (b). Then he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity, and 
aſſiduouſly purſued it above two years, at Saumur, under the famous Moſes Amy- 
rault (c) Divinity Reader in that Proteſtant univerſity. In the year 1647 he returned 
into his native country, and continued there for ſome time among his relations (4). 
But, after the reduction of that iſland by the Parliament-forces in 1651, having been 
concerned in the defence of it for the King (e), he was forced to withdraw, or rather 
was expelled thence. Whereupon he withdrew to Paris, and received Epiſcopal 
Ordination in the chapel of Sir Richard Browne, Knt. then his Majeſty's (J) Reſident 
in France, from the hands of Thomas, Biſhop of Galloway, tranſlated after the King's 
Reſtoration to Orkney [ BJ. Not finding any employment in or about Paris, he came 
to St. Malo's; and had no ſooner acquainted his friends with the condition he was in, 
but the Reformed Church of Caen invited him very kindly, by an expreſs, to come 
and be one of their Miniſters, in the abſence of the moſt learned Samuel Bochart | C |, 
who was going into Sweden. Not long after, the Landgrave of Heſſe having written 
to the Miniſters of Paris, to ſend him a Miniſter to preach in French at his Highneſs's 
Court, he was by them recommended to that Prince, of whom likewiſe he received a 
very kind invitation by ſeveral letters (g). But not thinking fit to accept of either ot 
thoſe places [D], he choſe to be Chaplain to the Duke de la Force, father to the 
Princeſs of Turenne ; in which tation he continued above eight years (5). Upon the 
Reſtoration of King Charles II. he came over to England, and was very inſtrumental 


in ſetting up the new Epiſcopal French church at the Savoy in London [EI], wherein 
/ 


[4] Was born at St. Helier g.] The chief town in 
the iſland ; ſo named from Helerius, a pious hermit, 
martyred there: and not from Hilary, Biſhop of Poic- 
tiers, who never was in the ifland, or had any rela- 
tion thereto (1): Therefore, the right name of that 
town 1s not St. Hilary, as it is called by A. Wood, 
Camden, and many other writers, but St. Helier, 

[BI And received Epiſcopal Ordination om 
the hands of T homas, Biſtop of Galloway, &c ] Being 
a native of Jerſey, ordained in France, and by a Scotch 
Biſhop, that made a certain writer (2) doubt, whether 
he was Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ Preſoyter, a Preibyter of 
the Church of England, as he ityles himſelf in his 
„ Vindication, &c.” But that author ſhewed therein 
both his ignorance and malice : for, the inhabitants of 
Jerſey being true and faithful members of the Church 
of England, any one of them that had received Epiſ- 
copal ordination might juſlly'call himſelf a Preſbyter 
of the Church of England. 

C] The moſt learned Samuel Bochart.] Author of 
© Canaan, Phaleg, Hierozoicon,” and other excellent 
books, intended for the explanation of the Holy 
Scriptures ; wherein he ſhews a prodigious ſkill in 
the Oriental and other languages, and a fund of goa 


he 


ſenſe and exquiſite judgment, He was invited, about 
the year 1631, to 5weden, by Q1een Chiiſtina. ; 

[D] But not thinking fit to accept of either of thi/* 
places.]' He tells us, that * the providence ot God 
* did not permit him to go to either of theſe places 
* Whither he was invited (3),” but aſſigns no other 
particular reaſon, 

LE] Aud was very inſtrumental in ſetting up the new 
Epiſcopal French church at the Savoy in London.) We 
have a full account, in one of his books (4), of the 
origin and foundation of that Epiſcopal Church, which 
we ſhall give in his own words. * About twenty years 
* fince (5) the Duke of Soubize, living near the 
* Court, and finding it troubleſome, and ſometimes 
* impoſſible for him, by reaſon of his infirmities, to 
go to church as far as Threadneedle ſtreet, where 
© the Walloons have their church, he had commonly 
* a French ſermon preached before him in his own 
© houſe every Sunday. Thither the French, who 


. * lived in thoſe parts, did uſually refort, to ſave 


* themſelves the labour and toil of going up ſo great 
* a Way into the city, This they found ſo commodi- 
„ ous, that, after the Duke was dead, they reſolved to 
© ſet op a French chinch ab ui the Strand, and wholly 

[0 


(14) Granzer's 

Biographicg, 
* 

Vol. III. p. 270 

235. a 


(3) View of the 
Governmentand 
Publick Ware 

ſhip of God, Fe. 
as above, p. 94 


(4) Ibid, p. 73, 


(5) #.e. aboutthe 
year 164% 


— 
J= 
— 
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he officiated firſt on Sunday, 14 July, 1661, and continued to officiate there for ſome © M4 p-73, 


ears after, with great liking and applauſe (i). 


: & Wood, ubiſn- 
In April 1663, he was made Prebendary pra, col. 732. 


of North Aulton in the cathedral church of Saliſbury, being then Chaplain in Ordinary (4) Wood, ibid. 
to his Majeſty (#) ; and, the 11th of February following, ſucceeded Dr. Hawles in a % amwiquit. of 
canonry of Windſor (/). On the iſt of July 1668, he was inſtalled into the fourth Zerk(hire, by El. 


Athmole, Eſq. 


prebend of Durham (mn), and had a rich donative conferred on him (). The 28th of Val Iten 
February, 1669-70, he was actually created Doctor of Divinity (o), by virtue of the 1718, p. 275. 
Chancellor's letters FJ. In 1677 King Charles II. gave him the deanery of Windſor, (»)Surveyof the 
vacant by the death of Dr. Bruno Ryves, into which he was inſtalled July 27 (y). He Sανν of 


York, Durham, 


had alſo the great living of Witney in Oxfordſhire conferred on him (). All which Se 8. Wu. 


preferments he obtained, partly through his own qualifications, being not only a good 
Scholar, but alſo “ a perfect Courtier, {kilfut in the arts of getting into the favour of 


» 


* great men z 


lis, Eſq. Vol. 1. 
edit. 72. p. 267. 


(a) Wood, ubi 


and partly through his great intereſt with King Charles II, to whom he fupra. 


was perſonally known both in Jerſey and France (r). Mr. Wood thinks (5), that, had () wood, Fai, 
he lived ſome years longer, he would undoubtedly have been promoted to a biſhopric, V. II. col. 180. 
He publiſhed ſeveral things [G]; and, among the reſt, 1. * The Liturgy of the Church (z) Antiquit. of 


Berkſhire, ubi 


« of England afferted, in a Sermon, preached | in French} at the Chapel of the Savoy, pra, p. 242. 
before the French Congregation, which uſually aſſembles in that Place, upon the firſt (rom private 
&« day that Divine Service was there celebrated according to the Liturgy of the Church IG of 
« of England.” Tranſlated into Engliſh by G. B. Doctor in Phyfick. Lond. 1662, 4t0. Knew hin. 
II. A View of the Government and public Worſhip of God in the Reformed Churches (,, t,,, te 

© of England, as it is eſtabliſhed by the Act of Uniformity.“ Lond. 1662, 470. [HI. fame informa- 


* to leave going to that of the city, except ſuch men 
* as continued to pay their uſual ſtipend (as ſome there 
were that did) towards the maintenance of their 
* miniſters, and others ſometimes upon occaſion, 
* But this notwithſtanding, thoſe of London ſo highly 
* reſented the erecting of that new church, that ever 
© fince they endeavoured by all means poſſible to pull 
it down. Their laſt aſſault againſt it was after the 
* Reſtoration of King Charles II, when they made 
* their addreſſes to his Majeſty, to have the French 
* congregation at Weſtminſter (for ſo it was called, as 
being within the liberties thereof) broken, and for- 
© bidden ever to aſſemble any more; giving for reaſon 
* of this their humble petition, that the ſaid congre- 
* gation was not eſtabliſhed by any lawful authority, 
* and that by their privilege all thoſe of the French 
* language, whereſoever they lived, in either of the 
* cities of London or Weſtminſter, have but one only 
* place where they are permitted to aſſemble for the 
«* publick worſhip of God in their own tongue. They 
* of Weſtminſter, to keep up their congregation, pre- 
* ſented their humble Gi to his Majeſty, that he 
* would be pleaſed to conſider what trouble and toll 
* it would be for them, eſpecially ſuch as had great 
* families and young children, to go every Sunday to 
* church at ſuch a diſtance. The King, all things 
* conſidered, found out a way to grant them both 
their requeſts; by breaking the French congrega- 
tion of Weſtminſter, according to the deſire of thoſe 
* of the Walloons congregation of London, as bein 
. * eſtabliſhed indeed without any lawful authority; ind 
* by ſetting up a new church under the immediate 
* juriſdiction of the Biſhop of London, wherein 
divine ſervice ſhould be performed in French, ac- 
* cording to the book of Common-prayer ; his Ma- 
* jeſty being pleaſed to provide for the maintenance 
* of a miniſter, to be therein a conſtant preacher ; 
* and leaving it to every one's liberty to join with 
* thoſe of the old Walloons congregation of London, 
* or to become members of the new French church 
* of Weſtminſter, which was likewiſe permitted by 
* his Majeſty's letter to add to that Miniſter, for whom 
* his Majeſty was to provide, as many others as by 
* them ſhould be thought convenient, provided the 
* ſaid miniſters be preſented to the Biſhop of London 
* for the time being, to be by him inſtituted.” 

LF] By virtue of the Chancellor's letters.) Wherein, 
among other commendations of him, his Lordſhip (6), 
ſaid ; * his fame was ſo well known to them [i. e. the 
* VaiverſityJeſpecially for the great pains he had taken 
in the Church, that he could hardly propoſe to them 
* any thing in his behalt, in which they would not be 
* willing to prevent him. Adding— that 


* Of his parts and learning they were better judges 
* than himſelf, but had not ſo much experience of 
i * his loyalty, fidelity, and ſervice to his Majeſty as him» 
* ſelf, Ec. (7). 
Vor. V. 


. tion, 
Exceptions 
() Ubi ſupra, 


[G] He publiſhed ſeveral things.) Namely, beſides 
thoſe mentioned above, theſe few following. 1. 7 heo- 
„ remata Philoſophie rationalis, moralis, naturalis, & 
« ſupernaturalis, quorum veritatem tueri conabitur in 
© Coll. Sylvano Acad. Cadomenſis, Sc. 8 Jul. 1644. 
« Cadon. 1044. 4t0.“ They were the Theſes he 
maintained in the Univerſity of Caen, when he took 
his Maſter of Arts degree- 2, He publiſhed, a French, 
and Latin, Tranſlation of the Common-prayer-book, 
upon the review of it at the Reſtoration, 3. The 
whole Duty of Man, tranſlated into French; ſaid to 
be by the Doctor's Lady, but very probably with his 
aſſiſtance (8). 4. He intended to publiſh a collection 
of the ſeveral Liturgies of all the Proteſtant Churches ; 88 
but never did 9). pr wate inſorma- 

[H] A view of the Government and public avorſlip of tion, 

God in the Reformed Churches, &c.) In this book, See alſo our an- 
the learned Author puts the Controverſy between the thor's Fiew of 
eſtabliſhed Church of England and the Diſſenters upon ***, er- 
its right foot. For, the Preſbyterians having given % 7 C44 ae. 
out, That the Reformed Churches beyond the Seas as above, p. 187. 
were as much averſe to the Government and publick (q) View of ti 
© Worſhip of God in the Church of England as them- ( ens nen 
* ſelves,” he ſhews, in Sect, 1, the conformity of the 3. p. 14. b 
Reformed Churches beyond the Seas with the Re- 

formed Church of England in theſe particulars ; be- 

cauſe, thoſe Churches that follow the Confeſſion of 

Augſburg, have the ſame Ceremonies with the Church 

of England ; have ſubordination of Paſtors, and, in 

ſome, Biſhops and Archbiſhops, both name and thiog ; 

ſet Forms of Prayers; Holy-days, avd Faſt-days; 

magnificent Churches, Organs, Surplice, Church» 

Ornaments, Croſs in Baptiſm, receiving the Com- 

munion kaeeling, &c. All which he couſirms by 

quotations from authentic writers, and by letters ſent 

to him by the Miniſters of moſt of the Retormed Cop - 

gregations in the ſeveral parts of France. In Sect II. 

he maintains, that in thoſe- things, in which ſome 

Reformed Churches beyond the Scas differ from the 

Retormed Church of England, they do not pretend 

ſhe ſhould rather conform to them, than they to her, 

and that they never defired the abolition of our Church- 

government, or of our Book of Common-prayer, but 

that they approve of both, and with we may ever 

enjoy the benefit of both in peace and quietne(s, — 

Ac the end, there is an Appendix, containing, among, 

other things, the Preface to the © Agenda,” or Form 

of Prayer uſed in the Churches of Poland and Li- 

thuaniaz and a letter of Dr. Peter Du Moulin, 

wherein he informs our author, that in 1651, Arch- 

biſhop Uſher told him, David Blondel had concluded 

his ** Apelogia pro Hieronymiſententia,”* (i. e. his book 

in favour ot Preſbytery) with words to this purpoſe : 

By all that we have laid to aſſert the rights of the 

«© Preſbytery, we do not intend to invalidate the 

© antient and Apoſtolical Conflituiion of Epiſcopal 

« Preeminence, But we believe, that whereſoever it p 


6 Q. | is 


(3) Wood, ubi 
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2nd 


(e Wood, ubi 
ſupra, col. 735. 


(x) Ib. col. 732. 


(0) Faſti, 
Vol II. col. 180. 


(x) In familiari 
progreſſu vir 
civilis ingenio, 
ore probo, pec- 
tore niveo, ora- 
tione proflu- 
ente, & lenoci- 
nante. Patronus 
bone fidei, &c. 
p- 1. 


(10) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, col. 733; 
895. 


(a) Gent. Mag. 
Vol. XLII. 


9.427. 


DR E L (Jon) 


Exceptions having been made to this book by the Nonconformiſts [7], our author 
publiſhed, III.“ A Vindication of the Church of England againſt the unjuſt and impu- 
dent Accuſations of the Schiſmatics.” Lond. 1669, 4% [K J. He died June 8, 1683, and 
was buried, the 12th day of the fame month, about the middle of the north iſle joining 
to the choir of the collegiate chapel at Windſor, in a ſmall brick vault : over which, a 
flat marble ſtone was ſoon after laid (1), with a ſhort „ Mr. Wood gives 
the following character of him: © He was a perſon of unbiaſſed and fixed principles, 
© untainted and ſteady loyalty, as conſtantly adhering to the ſinking cauſe and intereſt of 
© his Sovereign in the worſt of times; who dared with an unſhaken and undaunted re. 
* ſolution to ſtand up and maintain the honour and dignity of the Engliſh Church, when 
© the was in her loweſt apd deplorable condition. He was very well verſed alſo in all 
* the controverſies on foot between the Church and the Diſciplinarian party : the juſtneſs 
and reaſonableneſs of the eſtabliſhed conſtitutions of the former, no one of late years 
* hath more plainly manifeſted, or with greater learning more ſucceſsfully defended 
* againſt its moſt zealous modern oppugners than he hath done, as by his works is 


© manifeſt ().“ The ſame author calls him elſewhere (w), the judicious and laborious 
* advocate for the Church of England, both in word and in deed.” Other writers have 
alſo ſpoken in his praiſe, .and even his antagoniſt, Dr. Lewis Du Moulin, commends him 
for his civility and candour, and the ſinoothneſs and beauty of his language (x). 


is eftabliſhed conformably to the antient Canons it 
* muſt be carefully preſerved ; and whereſoever, by 
* ſome heat of contention or otherwiſe, it hath been 
put down or violated, it ouyht to be reverently re- 
* ſtored.” But that bock having been written at the 
earneſt requeſt of the Aſſembly of Weſtminſter, of 
the Scots eſpecially, who had their Agents at Paris to 
ſtrengthen their party by miſinforming the Proteſtants 
of France, and winning them to their fade, when 
theſe Agents ſaw this concluſion of Mr. Blondel's 
manuſcript, they expoſtulated with him very loudly 
for marring all the good he had done in his book, 
and never left importuning him, till they had pre- 
vailed upon him to put out that concluſion, 

[1] Exceptions having been made to this book by the 
Nonconformiſts.] Partly in a book entitled, Apolagia 
pro Miniftris in Anglia (vulgo) Nonconformiſtis. Anno 
„1662, Aug. 24. Die Barilolomæo dicto, ejectis. 
Adverſus argutiolas, put idaſque calumnias, Durelli, 
& Elliſi, aliorumque. Per Irenæum Eleutherium, A. M. 
« ex Acad, Cantab. i. e. An Apology for the Non- 
„ conformiſt Miniſters in England, ejected Aug. 24+ 
* 1562. againſt the little ſubtilties and ſtinking calum- 


guage, under this title, © Sand Eccleſiæ Anglicana 
* adverſus iniquas atque inverecundas Schiſmaticorum 
© Criminationes, Vindicie,” The Preſbyterians taking 
great offence at it, publiſhed theſe anſwers, ** 1. Boy2- 
« /t (11) Yaprians: or ſome caſtigations given to 
„Mr. gona Durell for fouling himſelf and others in 
„ his Engliſh and Latin book.“ Lond. 1672. 8vo. 
reprinted in 1676 under this title, The Nonconfor- 
© miſts vindicated from the Abuſzs put upon them by 
« Mr. Durell and Mr. Sciivner.” 2. Dr. Lewis Du 
Moulin publiſhed alſo this anſwer thereto. *©* Patronin 
% bone fidei, in cauſa Puritanorum, contra Hierarchas 
„% Angles : ut diſceptatur in ſpecimine confutationts vin- 
% diciarum clari}. Viri Jol. Durelli, cujus periculum 
„ fit, cum paſſim in ejus opere, tum maxime in capit? 
& primo, in guo agitur de authoribus nuperorum motuu: 


% in Auglia, Lond. 1672. 8vo. 


[LI With a ſhort inſcription.) As follows, 


Fohannes Durell S. Th, D. 
Windſorienfis Sacelli Decanus, hic 
facet, beatam expeftans Reſurrectionem, 


* nies of Durell, Ellis, &c.” In which Mr. Durel 
is treated with great contempt, and called many hard 
names. The author of it was Henry Hickman (10); . 2 
and it was viſibly printed beyond Sea. i. e. Here lieth John Durell, D. D. Dean of Wind- 

[K] A Vindication of the Church of England, c.] for, waiting for a happy. Reſutrection. He died June 8, 
The Apology having been written in Latin, our Au- 1683. in the 58th of his age. M, 
thor publiſhed this bis vindication in the ſame lan- 


obiit Ann, Htatis 58. A. Chr. Nat. 1683. 
8 Id. Jun. 


* % [DURELL (DAvrp), a learned Divine, and Biblical Critic, of the Church of 
England, was a native of the Ifland of Jerſey (a). From this circumſtance it may rea- 
ſonably be conjectured that he was a relation, perhaps a deſcendant, of Dr. John Durel, 
of whom an account is given in the preceding article. That the Durells were a very 
reſpectable family in Jerſey is evident from there being ſeveral perſons of the name who 
received conſiderable promotions both in that Iſland and in England during the reign 
of King George the Second, Fre m Dr. David Durell's age at the time of his deceaſe, 
ii appears that he was born in 1728. After going through a proper courſe of Gram- 
matical Education, he was matriculated at the Univerſity of Oxford, and became a 
Member of Pembroke College, where, on the 2oth of June, 1753, he took the Degree 


(3) Catalogue of of Maſter of Arts (5). After this, he was choſen a Fellow of Hertford College, and was 


Oxford Gradu- 
au, p. 107. 


( Wood's Hiſt, 
and Antiquities 
of Oxford. 

Mr. Gutch's 
edition, p. 647. 


admitted principal of the ſame, in the year 1757, in the room of Dr. William Sharp, 
who reſigned that office, and was afterwards Regius Profeſſor of Greek in the Univerſity, 
and Rector of Eaſt-Hampſtead in Berks (c). On the 23d of April, 1760, Mr. Durell 
took the Degree of Bachelor in Divinity, and that of Doctor on the 14th of January. 
1764 (4). Previouſly to the taking his laſt Degree, he publiſhed, in 1763, his firſt 
learned work, entituled, The Hebrew Text of the Parallel Prophecies of Jacob and 


(2) Oxford Gra-“ Moſes, relating to the Twelve Tribes; with a Tranſlation and Notes: and the 


duats, abi ſupra. 


cc 
cc 
67 


various Lections of near Forty MSS. To which are added, 1. The Samaritan Ara- 
bic Verfion of thoſe Paſſages, and Part of another Arabic Verſion made from the 
Samaritan Text, neither of which have been before printed. 2. A Map of the Land 
of Promiſe. 3. An Appendix, containing Four Diſſertations on Points connected 
6e with the Subject of thele Prophecies.” Oxford, Clarendon Prefs, Quarto. In this 
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(11) A wild 
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which, when 
purſued by the 
hunters, lets fy 
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work our author exhibited a valuable and decifive proof of his {kill in Oriental Litera- 

ture, and of his capacity and judgment in elucidating the ſacred Scriptures. In 1767, 
he was made a Prebendary of Canterbury, in the room of Dr, Potter, who had re- 

ſigned (2). The only remaining preferment, which Dr. Durell appears to have been e Mia 
poſſeſſed of, was the Vicarage of Tyſehurſt in Suſſex (7). In 1972, he gave a farther Vo XXXV11. 
evidence of his great proficiency in Biblical learning, by publiſhing “ Critical Remarks“ 45. 

„on the Books of Job, Pſalms, Ecclefiaftes, and Canticles.“ Quarto. Oxford, (/ Gutch, wb 
printed at the Clarendon Preſs. In the Preface to this performance, the author pleads 1258 

for a new tranſſation of the Bible.“ In the mean time,” ſays he, hoping this very 

« defirable period may not be far diſtant, I have thought it my duty to lay before the 

« public ſome part of the materials which have laid by me for a conſiderable time. My 

motive for ſo doing is, that they may be duly weighed in the interval; in order, that, 

if they meet with approbation, they may be ſerviceable on that occaſion, and that 

others, bleſſed with greater abilities and advantages, may hereby be induced to pur- . 
* tuc the ſame courſe. Dr. Durell, having concluded that we have, on ſome accounts, 
advantages ſuperior, in the preſent day, for the purpoſe of a new tranſlation, to what 

were enjoyed in the beginning of the laſt age, adds as follows: © Is it pretended that 

the times will not bear a new verſion? I anſwer by another queſtion. Is the temper 

of the people of theſe days totally different from that of their anceſtors, at the diſtance 

of fix generations? On the introduction of the preſent verſion into our Churches in the 

year 1611, we read of no tumult, clamour, nor diſcontent, The ſame pacific diſpoſition 

prevailed 1n the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when more than one new tranſlation received 

the Royal ſanction. The godly, the learned, the ingenious, would doubtleſs rejoice ; 

the gay, the thoughtleſs, the voluptuous, would ſtill continue unintereſted and unaffected , 

but the Caviller, the Sceptic, and the Deiſt, would hereby find the ſharpeſt and moſt 

truſty arrows of their quiver blunted ; and the illiterate vulgar, who always depart re- 

luctantly from old inſtitutions, would ſoon be reconciled ; when, inſtead of an invaſion 

of their property, they experienced that the old debaſed coin was only called in, in 

order that they might be paid in new, of true ſterling value. The minds of the peo- 

ple cannot be hereby unſettled. All the leading articles of religion will remain undif- 

turbed. If there be any foundation for this plea, it ſeems to me (with due deference 

to Government may I be underſtood to hint it) to be derived from the legiſlature itſelf ; 

which, in its acts of perpetual duration, does not appear to allow ſufficiently for the 
mutability of human affairs, or the changes incident to time : whereas were it enacted, 

that theſe acts ſhould all be reviſed at the diſtance of half a century, many of the 
inconveniences complained of would no longer exiſt ; and the almoſt ſacred veneration 

the people have for things, which not their merit, but antiquity alone, has conſecrated, 

would gradually ſubſide, and leave no traces in their minds. But may not the eager- 

neſs for reformation carry matters to too great a length? Innovations, it is confeſſed, 

are often dangerous ; and the ſpirit of zealots the moſt uncontroulable of any other : 

but, in this caſe, the bounds would be clear and diſtin&t; and there would be no cauſe 

to fear, when the commiſton expreſlly ſet forth the limits of its extent, that cool and 

diſcreet ſubjects would overleap them. But to give the argument its full force; would - 
the innovator herewith reſt ſatisfied? Would he not deſire, after this, a reviſal of the 

Liturgy, with the thirty-nine articles ; and proceed from eccleſiaſtical to civil matters ? 

Theſe are not neceffary, perhaps not probable, conſequences; but, allowing they were, 

what nobler objection could the Parliament, could the Convocation, have under their 
contemplation, than the petitions of ſerious well-diſpoſed men, preſented, at proper 

intervals, with becoming humility ? praying, that means might be deviſed, the moſt 
efficacious for quieting their conſcientious ſcruples, and ſetting them forward in the way 

of religious improvement (g). In the body of the work, Dr. Durell, beſides his cri- ( ni 
ticiſms on particular paſſages, has introduced ſome general obſervations on the books Review: 
to which his Remarks are confined. What he has advanced with relation to the dclign of p. 120, 12“ 
the book of Job, and the time in which it was written, is ſo candid and judicious, that we 

mall inſert it below [A]. For the ſame reaſon, we ſhall add what he has ſaid 8 

i olomon's 


LA] We ſhall inſert it belew.] * Whether ſuch a “ ſerve his purpoſe, whether the character were real 
« perſonage as Jub ever exiſted is a matter of very or fictitious. The ſame holds likewiſe in regard to 
© doubtful diſputation, The affirmative fide of the St. James; who, wanting to recommend patience by 
* queſtion appears probable, when we find him ranked * an example, would naturally refer his countrymen 
by Ezekiel wich Noah and Daniel, and referred to * to this bock. But, had there ever been ſuch a per- 
by St. James. But, on the other hand, the filence of * ſon as Job, from the zge to which he lived (140 
* Moles, and all ſucceeding hiſtorians, concerning * years), we may probably fix his æta to the time of 
bim, is apt to induce the contrary opinion. The Abraham; and as he is ſaid to have been an Idu- 
prophet might, perhaps, chuſe to mention Job pre- mæan, (or an jahabitant of Arabia Deſerta, which 
* ferably to Abraham, or any other righteous man, bordered upon Canaan), it might be expected thar 
* becauſe the book had lately been publiſhed, and, there would have been ſome intercourſe between 
* particulaily, becauſe Job is there repreſented as theſe great and good men; that Abraham, in his 
having obtained his deliverance (as the two others journeys to Egypt, would have taken an opportunity 
* had done, one from the flood, the other from the * of doing him honour, as he did to Melchiſedec ; or 
den of lions) by his righteouſneſs. This ſuited the that Job would gladly have embraced any oppor- 
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DU R E L L (David) 


Solomon's Song [B], Our author intended to publiſh ſome remarks on the prophetic 
writings ; but this deſign he was prevented from Ys by his comparatiyely 
ſe 


premature death, which happened when he was only forty 


ven years of age. He 


died at his College, on the 19th of October, 1775, and was buried at St. Peter's in the 
Eaſt, Oxford, where there is an inſcription on his grave-ſtone, with his arms. By his 
laſt will, he bequeathed twenty pounds a year, arifing from money by him lent for the 
building of Oxford Market; one half of which ſum is given to the principal of Hert- 


ford College; the other; to the two Senior Fellows. 


If there happens to be but one 


Senior Fellow, then, two thirds are allotted to the principal, and the remaining third 


to the Fellow, for Commons (+). 


From all that we have heard concerning Dr. Durell's 


character, we underſtand him to have been a gentleman of eminent piety and goodnefſs,] 


© Faithful. The ſame. may be ſaid in regard to the 
ſucceeding patriarchs, if he be ſuppoled to have 
lived later, But, if we bring him down to the 
time of Moſes (which is the lateſt period that can 
be aſſigned), it will appear ſtil] more extraordinary 
that he, who lived in fight of Mount Sinai, ſhould 
have continued to walk ſtill by the light of Nature 
only, when he muſt have had ſenſible demonſtra- 
tion of God's revelation of his will, and might 
bave put himſelf under the more immediate direc- 
tion of Jehovah. Beſides, what would make Job's 
character ſtill more extraordinary is, that he ſhould 
always have retained his integrity amidſt the con- 
tagion of bad example; for, the wild Arabs, from 
the days of Iſhmael to theſe days, have uniformly 
been rovers and free-booters, as was predicted of 
them, Gent. xvi. 12, Whereas, if we ſuppoſe this 
poem to be merely of the dramatic kind (the 
eſſential requiſites of which it has), it would anſwer 
the author's purpoſe beſt to create a ſubject, that 
hiſtoric truth might not embarraſs him in any cir- 
cumſtance conducing to the end he propoſed. 
Now, if we ſuppoſe the author to have been a 
Jew, and that he wrote his book with a deſign of 
comforting his captive brethren, the book will be 
found perfectly conſiſtent with this hypotheſis ; 
which is to ſhew, that temporal evils are not always 
intended by Providence as puniſhments for paſt 
crimes, but alſo for trials of virtue, and for the 
benefit of inſtructive example to others; and that 
patience and ſubmiſſion to the will of Heaven is both 
the indeſpenſable duty of perſons under affliction, 
and the moſt probable means of procuring them 
deliverance and reſtoration. This exactly quadrates 
with the caſe of the Jews, They were carried to 
Babylon, not merely for the puniſhment of their 
idolatries and wickedneſs, but alſo that they might 
be tried in the furnace of affiiftion, which thoroughly 
purified them trom 1dolatrous practices at leaſt; and 
with this farther view hkewiſe, that the moſt con- 
ſpicuous part of the then known world might be 
more acquainted with their hiſtory and their ſacred 
books, which contained both the paſt diſpenſations 
of God's particular providence, and his future de- 
ſigns with reſpect ro mankind, They were alſo 
taught by their prophets to look for a reſtoration 
after a ſtated period, and exhorted to wait patiently 
and quietly till the change ſhould come. 
It is ſurpriſing, that the name of the authot of ſo 
excellent a compoſition ſhould always have been 
concealed from the world, What his motives for 
{uch concealment were, or who he was, it would 
be loſt time to enquire, as it is now perhaps im- 
poſſible to diſcover. That he wrote about the time 
of the captivity appears to me clearly from the 
many Chaldee words, and Chaldee termination of 
Hebrew words throughout the book ; but a fill 
more forcible argument is, the frequent indirect 
alluſion to the Pentateuch, and other books of the 
Jewiſh Canon, whereby the author inadvertently 
* betrays himſelt.“ Of theſe texts Dr. Durell has 
added a lift, collected by a late ingenious clergyman, 
together with ſome remarks and claſſical illuſtrations 
by the ſame hand, and concludes with * thinking it 
clear that the author of this book was a Jew, and 
© that he lived after the time of Moſes, and before 
© the return of the Jews from their captivity (1). 

[LB] We ſhall add what he has ſaid concerning So- 
lemen's Song.) This poem ſeems to be of a mixed 
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nature, between the dramatic and the paſtoral, The 
unities of time, place, and characters, are not fo 
ſtrictly obſerved as in later compoſitions of either 
kind, There are traces of ſeven different days, 
during which interval the marriage-feſtival la 
among the Jews; ſee Gen, xxxix. 27. Judg, xiv, 
12. The ſcene ſometimes repreſents the country, 
ſometimes the city, &c. and Solomon appears, at 
times, in his own real character, preſently after in 
that of a ſhepherd, then re-aſſumes his own again, 
The Dramatis Perſonæ, beſides the bridegroom and 
bride, are the watchmen, or ſuch perſons as are 
occaſionally met with on the road, and a chorus of 
maidens, attendants on the bride, The language is 
ſometimes lofty and ſpirited, ſometimes only ſuit- 
able to ſhepherds, Many of the words, occurrin 
in no other place, cannot have their preciſe ſenſe 
eaſily aſcertained ; neither can we always ſee the 
juſtice of all the compariſons, which probably pro- 
ceeds from our ignorance, not only of the terms, but 
of the manners, and other circumſtances, 

© This poem is generally confidered as an Epitha- 
lamium, compoſed by Solomon, on his marriage 
with the daughter of Pharaoh, the King of Egypt; 
and this appears to me the only point of view in 
which it ought to be conſidered. In reſpe& to the 
myſtical ſenſe which it is ſuppoſed to contain, I muſt 
frankly acknowledge, that I cannot perceive the 
leaſt foundation for it. This notion, I ſuppoſe, 
was 2 derived from the Targum, and adopted 
ſoon after by ſome of the Fathers, who, with more 
piety than judgment, thought, that, as St. Paul 
compares the union of Chriſt with his Church to 
a marriage, this poem ought alſo to be interpreted 
with reference to the ſame ſubject. But how is it 
conſiſtent with this idea, that neither the name ot 
God, nor of Chriſt, ever occurs in it ? that there 
is not one religious or moral ſentiment to be found ? 
that it is not once either quoted, or moſt diſtantly 
alluded to, in any part of the ſacred writings? on 
which account, perhaps, it is not directed to be 
read in our churchess We find, alſo, that thoſe, 
who attempt to trace the allegory in every part, are 
ſoon loſt in an inextricable labyrinth. | 

© But I ſeem already to hear it objected, That it is 
great preſumption to venture to diſſent from an 
opinion which has been eſtabliſhed near twenty cen- 
© turies, and has been abetted by great, good, and 
© learned, men, during all that long interval, and 
© that this novel opinion may tend to weaken the 
foundation of the Church of Chriſt. To this I 
© reply, That mere length of time is but a ſandy 
foundation for the baſis of truth to reſt upon; that 
all it can, in reaſon, pretend to, is, to teach us cau- 
© tion before we quit eſtabliſhed opinions; but, ſurely, 
* it ought not to preclude us from making due en- 
© quiriez, and uſing our rational powers, or, upon due 
* conviction of former errors, from publicly detecting 
© them. In regard to avy ſuppoſed inconvenience ac- 
* cruing to the Chriſtian religion, I really ſee none; 
© on the contrary, as it is ſo well eſtabliſhed on the 
© ſure word of prophecy, which thrones, principalities, 
© and powers, cannot prevail againſt, it appears to me 
© more for the intereſts of religion to quit an un- 
enable poſt, than to expoſe it to the aſſault of ene- 
© mies, who muſt inevitably ſoon become maſters of 00 
Cn (2). 
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ft Strype Ann 
0. J. p. 390. 


: runs thus (1). 


D Y E R (Sir]Jawss). 


DYER (Sir Jauxs), an eminent Lawyer, a worthy Patriot, and Chief Juſtice of the 
Common Pleas, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was the ſecond ſon of Richard 
Dyer, of Wymaulton in Somerſetſhire, Eſq. in which county this worthy perſon was 
born, at his father's ſear of Roundhill (a), in the beginning of the XVIth century, as 


” 


(a) Fuller's 


. . . . 0 4 5 w rth1 * 
there is good reaſon to believe, in 1511 (b). He received part of his education at Somerſerſhire, 
Broadgate-Hall, in the Univerſity of Oxford (c), where he was entered a Gentleman- Pas. 


Commoner; and removed (thence without taking a degree, as being intended for 
the ftudy of the Law, to the Middle-Temple, London. In that learned ſociety he very 
ſoon became remarkable, as well for the quickneſs of his parts as for his extreme dili- 
gence in his profeſſion ; and, after having continued for ſome time in the degree of 
Barriſter, he was elected ſummer reader of that houſe, in the fixth year of the reign of 
King Edward VI (d). He was, by the King's writ, bearing date the 19th of May, 
1552, called to the degree of a Serjeant at Law (e), and was alſo Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, in the parliament which met the firſt of March the ſame year (). On 
the 19th of October, 1553, he was, together with William Standford, made one of the 
Queen's Serjeants at Law (g). In this ſtation, he aſſiſted, with the gentleman before- 
mentioned, at the trial of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Knight, at the Guildhall of 
London, for high-treaſon, April 17, 1554 (%, at which time his colleague, Serjeant 
Standford, behaved with great warmth and bitterneſs againſt the priſoner ; but Serjeant 
Dyer took very little or no ſhare in that proſecution, which certainly does honour to 
his memory, as that proſecution did none at all to the crown, or to thoſe who managed 
it (). On the Bth of May, 1556, being then a Knight, and Recorder of Cambridge, 
as well as one of the Queen's Serjeants, he was conſtituted one of the Juſtices of the 
Common Pleas (4), and muſt therefore be the perſon mentioned by the Reverend Mr. 
Strype (/), though he is ſtrangely miſtaken as to his title [A J. April the 23d, 1557, 
he was removed to the King's Bench (m), and fat as a Puiſne Judge there during the 
remainder of Queen Mary's reign. In the beginning of that of Queen Elizabeth, viz. 
November the 18th, 1559, he was again made one of the Judges of the Comman Pleas, 
but he did not long continue in that ſtation ; for, Sir Anthony Brown, who preſided in 
that court, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, being inflexible in his adherence to the 
Romiſh Communion, it was not thought proper to leave him any longer in ſo high an 
office (n), though, in all other reſpects, he was a moſt worthy perſon ; neither indeed 
did himſelf deſire it, but rather choſe to ferve in a leſs diſtinguiſhed place; and, there- 
fore, on the 22d of January following, the Queen was pleaſed to conſtitute and appoint 
Sir James Dyer, Knight, Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas (o); and, the very ſame day, 
Sir Anthony Brown was made one of the Judges of the ſame Court, in the room of 
Sir James Dyer (p). In this high office, few have ſerved with greater reputation during 
their lives, or left a greater character behind them, either in pointef probity or ſuffici- 
ency (). In 1572, he aſſiſted at the trial of Thomas Duke of Norfolk; and, upon the 
Duke's deſiring to have counſel allowed him, alleging it was no more than had been 
granted to Humphry Stafford in the reign of Henry VII, Sir James Dyer anſwered 
that it was true, but that it was no point of law, viz. whether he was legally taken out 
of ſanctuary or not; but that, as to point of fact, he neither had, nor could have, coun- 
ſel, as the law ſtood (r). He continued in his office without the leaſt diminution, et- 
ther of his own reputation or the Queen's favour, twenty-four years, which is longer 
than any who ſat, either before or after (). At length, full of years, and in the juſt 
eſteem of all good men, he paid his laſt debt to nature, at Stowton in Huntingdon- 
ſhire, where he had purchaſed an eſtate, March 24, 1581, in the ſeventieth year of his 
age, and was buried in the pariſh-church there, on the ninth of April following (). 
Of his family we ſhall give the reader ſome account in the notes [BJ. He was the 5 
thor 


[4] Is flrangely miſtalen as to his title.) It may 
be eaſily conceived, that lo wiſe a man, and fo great a 
lawyer, as Sir James Dyer, ſhould perfectly underſtand 
the conſtitution of the Church; and, without enteriog 
at all into the violences of parties, be willing to lay 
hold of any opportunity of doing a thing which he 
thought right in itſelf, whatever turn things might 
take, or which Church ſoever prevailed. We are, 
therefore, obliged to Mr. Strype, for ſetting down, 
and thereby preſerving, the memorial of the juſt and ** 
pious act done, by this learned and upright lawyer.“ 
though he ſeems, through ſome miltake, to be willing 
to attribute it to another of the ſame name. But as 
there was no ſuch perſon, and as all the circumſtances 
of this fact perſectly agree with our Chief Juſtice's 
character and ſituation, there can be no doubt that he 
was the man. "The ſtory, as related by Mr. Stry pe, 
„ ſhall inſert into this hiſtory one 


& particular matter, which, how little ſoever it may 
© be thought, yet, becauſe of the ſtrangeneſs- aud 
&« rarity of it may deſerve to be recorded. It was the 
„ deappropriation of an impropriation, in the dioceſe 
„ of Bath and Wells; which was reſtored back to the 
„ Church, by Dyer, Lord Chief Juſtice, in the reign 
of King Philip and Queen Mary; and by James 
Dyer, and his heirs for ever, made preſentative, or 
preſentable, lawfully, and by royal authority, It 
was the- church ot Staplegrove juxta Taunton. 
And James Dyer, Knight, and Capital Juſticiat 
of the Bench, preſented Chr. Dyrling thereunto, 


« diner. 


or. V. 


R 


Sept 17, 1575, void by the death of Walter Gar- 


IB] In the notes.) This worthy Judge married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Maurice Abarrow, of 
Hampſhire, Knight, which Lady, at the time of his 
marriage with her, was the widow ef Sir Thomas El- 
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(* Annal. Eliz. 
P* 393» 


(i) Wood's Ath, 


Oxon. Vol. I. 
col. 211. 


(+) Baronetage 
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(4) Preface to 
the third Part of 
las Reports. 


Db Y E R (Sir Jauss). 


thor of a large book of reports, printed about twenty years after his deceaſe, and 
which have been highly eſteemed for their ſuceinctneſs and ſolidity. He left behind 
him alſo, ſome other writings, relative to his profeſſion, of all which, the reader will 
meet with a more full account, at the bottom of the page [C By theſe, in conjunction 
with the ſervices he rendered his country upon the bench, he came fully up to the cha- 
rafter which Camden has given him, of being ever diſtinguiſhed by an equal and calm 
diſpoſition, which rendered him in all caſes, a moſt upright Judge, as his penetration 
made him a fit interpreter of the laws. © Jacobus Dierus, in communi Placitorum Tri- 
© bunali Juſtitiarus primarius, qui animo ſemper placido & ſereno, omnes judicis 
„% #quiſlimi partes implevit, & Juris noſtri prudentiam commentariis illuſtravit (u).“ 


liot, of Carlton in Cambridgeſhire, Knight, and de- 
ceaſed Auguſt 25, 1569, without having any iſſue b 
ber ſecond huſband (2); ſo that a large eflate, whic 
our Sir James Dyer purchaſed in Huntingdonſhire, 
came, after his deceaſe, to his nephew, Richard Dyer, 
fon to his brother, Lawrence Dyer, whoſe deſcendant 
was raiſed to the degree of a Baronet (3), by letters 
patent, dated June 8, :627, and is therein ſtyled of 
Stowton in Huntingdonſhire, but that honour is now 
extinct, 

[C] At the bottom of the page.] The firſt edition of 
our author's Reports was printed in 1601, again in 
1606, in 4to. in 1621, in folio, in 1672, in folio ; 
but the beſt edition is in 1688, and bears the follow- 
ing title, literally tranſlated from the French. 
Reports of ſeveral ſelect matters and reſolutions, 
of the reverend judges and ſages of the law, touch- 
ing and concerving many principal points, debated 
by them in the ſeveral reigns of the moſt high and 
potent Princes, the Kings Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth, and the Queens Mary and Eliz- 
abeth, collected and reported by that moſt reve- 
tend Judge, Sir James Dyer, Knight, her=tofore 
Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; to which are now added, many 
thouſand references to other books of the Common 
Law, as well antient and modern, beſides a great 
number of caſes that were never betore printed, 
with three tables, the ſiril, containing the principal 
matters in the faid bouk ; the ſ-cond, the names 
of all the cafes reported therein; and, the third, 
the names of the new caſes added in the margin.“ 
That learned and worthy Judge, Sir Edward Coke, 
gives us the following ſhort and clear account of the 
progrets ef Reports, and of the characters of their au- 
thors, to his own. time (4). * Right profitable alſo, 
ate the antient books of the Common Laws yet ex- 
tant, as Glanvil, Bracton, Britton, Filet», Ingham, 
and Novæ Nariaticnes, and thoſe alſo of later times, 

as the old Tenures, old Natura Brevium, Littleton, 
Doctor and Student, Perkins, Fitzh. Nat. Br. and 
Stamiord, of which the regiſter Littleton, Fitzher— 
bert, and Stamford, ale molt neceſſary, and of great- 
eſt authority and excel eucy; aud yet the other alſo 
ate not without their fruit. In reading of the caſcs 

in the books at large, which ſometimes are obſcure, 
and miſprinted, if the reader, after the diligent 
reading of the cale, ſhall obſerve how the calc is 
abridged, in thoſe two great abridgments of Juſtice 
Fitzherbert, and Sir Robert Brocke, it will both 
illultrate the caſe, and delight the reader; and yet 
neither that of Statham, nor that of the book of 
allzos, is to he rejected: and, for pleading, the 
great bouk of Entries is of ſingular uſe and utility. 
To the former Reports, you may add the exquiſiie 
aud elaborate commentaries at large of Maſter 
Plon den, a grave man, and ſingularly well learned; 
and the ſummary and fruitful obſervations of that 
famous and molt reverend Judge and Sage of the 
Law, Sir James Dyer, Kut. late Chief Juſtice 
of ihe Court of Common Pleas; and mine own ſim- 
pie labou's : then have you fifieen books or trea- 
tiles, and as many volumes of the Reports, beſides 
we Abridgments of the Common Lau, for I ſpeak 
not of the ſtatutes and acts of parliament, whereof 
«© there be divers great volumes. Aud, for that, it 
is hard for a man to report any part or branch of 


„any art or ſcience, juſtly and truly, which he pro- 


7 


“ feſſeth not; and impoſſible to make a juſt and true 
* relation of any thing that he underſtands not; I 
& pray thee beware of Chronicle Law, reported in 
© our Annals, for that will undoubtedly lead thee to 
« error: for example, they ſay, that William the 
„ Conqueror decreed, that there ſhould be Sheriffs in 
& every ſhire, and Juſtices of Peace to keep the coun - 
«© tties in quiet, and to fee offenders puniſhed ; 
© whereas the learned know, that Sheriffs were great 
« officers, and miniſters of juſtice, as now they are, 
long before the Conqueſt ; and Juſtices of Peace had 
„ not their being until almoſt three hundred years aſ- 
6« ter, viz. in the firſt year of Edward III.“ The 
learned and loyal Judge Jenkins, in his preface to his 
Reports, ſpeaks alſo to this purpoſe (5). „Sir An- 
„ thony —— Sir William Stamford, Lord 
Broke, Lord Dyer, Sir George Croke, and Mr, 
Ed mond Plowden, all remarkable great men, have 
illuſtrated our Law by their learned writings. They 
who would eſfectually read our laws, muſt again 
and again turn over whatever is to be found con- 
cerning them, whether in printed bocks, or among 
our written records: but, before they beſtow their 
pains upon the more antient writings, becauſe many 
things in them are grown obſolete, and gone into 
diſuſe; and many other points are diſtracted by va- 
riety of opinions; it is of importance to gentlemen, 
that, as ſoon as they have acquired the rudiments of 
the Law, they ſhould diligently collect and imprint 
on their minds, the ſolemn judgments and teſolu— 
tions of the Judges, that they may raiſe their ſuper- 
ſtructures of knowledge upon well-laid foundations, 
that they may not be forced to learn what they muſt 
unlearn again.“ 
Our author has alſo written,“ A Reading upon 
* the Statute of 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 1. of Wills;“ 
and, “ upon the 24th and 35th Hen. VIII. cap. 5. 
é for the Explanation of the Statute.” Lond. 1648, 
40. 

His Reports were abridged by Sir Thomas Irc lane, 
and by another perſon, 


* 
Lad 


LY 
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* * [In the Latin inſcription to a print of Sir 
James Dyer, memioned by Mr. Granger, he is faid 
to have been conſtituted Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, in the ficſt year of Queen Elizabeth (6). But 
this is a manifeſt miſtake; for he was only a ſhort 
tine one of the Puilge Juſtices of that Bench, during 
Queen Mary's reign. The dates of his promotions 
are, in general, accurately given in the preceding at- 
ticle. We are only doubtful whether our predeceflor be 
well founded in (aying, that Sir James Dyer was again 
made one of the Judges of the Common-Pleas in No- 
vember, 1559. We ſhould upprehend that it was in 
1558; but we cannot be pofitive on this ſubject. It 
Dr. Campbell be right, and conſequently Sir James 
was not appointed Chief Jullice till january the 220, 
1559-bo, it is then evident that he preſided iu the 
Court of Common-Pleas oaly ſomething more than 
twenty-two years, and not twenty-four years, as 15 
generally aſſerted. That no one had ſitten ſo long at 
the Head of that Count either before or aſter, might 
be true when the article was written, but is not ſo at 
preſent ; for Sir Joha Willes was promoted to be 
Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas on the twenty 
niath of January, 1737, and held the office till his 
death, which happened on the fifteenth of December, 
1761 (7)]. 


*,* [DYER 


(5) Preſace to 
luis Centuries, 


(6)Piograph«al 
Hiſtory of £93: 
land, Vol. I. 
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(7 Beatſon“ 
Political 184-5, 
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*,* [DYER (Jonx), an ingenious poet, was born in the year 1700, and was the 

ſecond ſon of Robert Dyer, Eſq. a ſolicitor of great capacity and note, at Aberglaſney, 

in Carmarthenſhire, South Wales. The principal and finiſhing part of his grammatical 

education he received at Weſtminſter- School, under the care of Dr. Freind. From this 

ſchool he returned to his father, who deſigned him for his own profeſſion ; which, 

however, was diſagreeable to young Dyer's inclination. He had been, from his child- 

hood, fond of drawing, and, as he grew up, his attachment increaſed to the arts of de- 

ſign. By the ſpeedy deceaſe of his father, he was left at liberty to purſue the bent of 

his mind, and r<(oived to turn painter, for which purpoſe he became a pupil to Mrs 

Richardſon, © 21 artiſt,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, © then of high reputation, but now better 

© known by 15 >v0ks than his pictures.“ Mr. Dyer, having ſtudied awhile under his 

maſter, com , itinerant painter, and, in that capacity, wandered about South 

Wales, and }.n2!ifh counties adjacent (a). What ſucceſs he met with in bis pro- (a) Duncombe's 

feſſion we 51e not able to fay, If, in this reſpect, he did not greatly diſtinguiſh him- roots # oa 

ſelf, he icon vvtained reputation as a poet by the publication of“ Grongar Hill,” Vol. 111. p. 60, 

which, in its prelent form, firſt appeared in 1727. This poem, which can be no 5. New Uni- 
. 1 , - verſal Dicti- 

ſtranger to our poetical readers, has, in general, been much admired, and has been onary, Vol. v. 

the ſubject of various critical remarks. Dr. Johnſon eſteems it to be the happieſt of 1 1. 


W ; k ohnſon's Lives 
Mr. Dyer's productions. © It is not indeed,” adds the Doctor, “very accurately writ- of the Engliſh 


« ten; but the {cc12s which it dilplays are ſo pleaſing, the images which they raiſe ſo Po, Vol-LV. 
“ welcome i ihe aund, and the reflections of the writer ſo. conſonant to the general anal 
« ſenſe or experience of mankind, that, when it is once read, it will be read again (5).“ ( johnſon, 
The happiness with which the author, in this poem, has introduced pertinent moral bi fupra,p.32r. 
reflections, is appiauced by Dr. Warton. The Doctor, after having produced a fine 
inſtance of the kind mom Virgil, ſubjoins as follows: “ Of Engliſh Poets, perhaps, 
« none have excelled the ingenious Mr. Dyer in this oblique inſtruction, into which he 
„ frequently Heals imporcept.bly in bis little deſcriptive poem, entituled, © Grongar 

Hill,” where hc di; 01cs -very object ſo as it may give occaſion for ſome obſerva- 
e tion on hum he. Denham himſelf is not ſuperior to Mr, Dyer in this particular, 
« After painting l:nicape very extenſive and diverſified, he adds: 


% Thus is Nature's veſture wrought, 


«© To infruct our wandering thought ; 
6 Thus ſhe d reſſes green and gay, 
& To ditherſe our cares away. 


© Another vic {102 lis favourite ſpot gives him an opportunity for fliding into the 
« following moralites 2 


« low cloſe and ſmall the hedges lie! 

\\ 1,2 ftreaks of meadows crols the eye! 
« 4 {tcp methinks may crols the ſtream, 
« So little diſtant dangers ſeem; 

« 59 ive millake the F uture's face, 

« through Hope's deluding glaſs. 

6 yon ſummir's ſoft and fair 

« (lad in colours ot the air, 

« Y\ hich to thoſe who journey near, 

« Barren, and brown, and rough, appear, 
„ Still we tread the ſame coarle way, 

«© The preſent 's {till a eloudy day. 


„% The une xpedted inſertion of ſuch refle&ions, imparts to us the ſame pleaſure that 
© we feel, when in wandering through a wilderneſs or grove, we ſuddenly behold in 
the turning of the walk, a ſtatue of ſome VIX TVE or Moss (c).“ 04 Hides the 
Notwithſtanding the general merit of the © Grongar Hill,“ Mr, Dyer, by failing Genius and 
in the accuracy ot ſome tew of his pictureſque delineations, has laid himſelf open to any, typ 
the criticitm of an exquiſite judge upon the ſubject, We mean Mr. Gilpin, who, in p. 34—6. 
his + Obſervations on the River Wye, and ſeveral parts of South Wales,” when he 
comes to his deſcription of the Vale of Towy, makes the ſubſequent remarks, This 
“ is the ice:ie, which Dyer celebrated, in his poem of“ Grongar-Hill.” Dyer was 
« bred a painter; and had here a pictureſque ſubject: but he does not give us fo good 
a landicaye as might have been expedted. We have no where a complete formed 
6 diſtance, though it is the great idea ſuggeſted by ſuch a vale as this: no where 
% any touches of that beautiful obſcurity, which melts a variety of objects into 
„ one rich whole. Here and there we have a few accidental ſtrokes, which belong to 
+ diſtavcc ; though ſeldom maſterly; as where he deſcribes the beautiful form which 
| | removed 
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(4) Obſervations 
on the River 


Wye, and ſeve- 


ral parts of 

South Wales, 

p. 101——104. 
Edition. 


(+) $c6tt's Cris 
tacal Eſſays, 
P+97—=L1I2, 


2 i.  -& (Jon). 


removed cultivation takes, or a diſtant ſpire by ſun-ſet, I call them accidental; be- 
cauſe they are not employed in producing a landſcape ; nor do they in fact unite 
« in any ſuch idea; but are rather introductory to ſome motal ſentiment ; which, 

however good in itſelf, is here forced and miſtimed. Dinevator-Caſile alſo is 
ic taken notice of by Dyer in his Grongar-Hill;” and ſeems intended as an object 
c at a diſtance, But bis diſtances, I obſerved, are all in confuſion ; and indeed it is 
© not eaſy to ſeparate them from his fore- grounds. The landſcape he gives us, in which 
© the Caſtle of Dinevawr makes a part, is ſeen from the brow of a diſtant hill. The 
c firſt object, that meets his eye, is a wood. It is juſt beneath him; and he eaſily 
« diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral trees of which it is compoſed: 


«© The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

© The yellow beech, the ſable yew, 

© The ſlender fir, that taper grows, 

*The ſturdy Oak, with broad-ſpread boughs. 


© This is perfectly right. Objects ſo near the eye ſhould be diſtinctly marked. What 
te next ſtrikes him is a purple. grove; that is, I preſume, a grove which has gained its 
* purple-hue from diſtance. This is, no doubt, very juſt colouring ; though it is here, 
& TI think, introduced rather too early in the landſcape. The blue and purple tints be- 
“ long chiefly to the moſt removed objects; which ſeem not here to be intended, 
© Thus far, however, I ſhould not greatly cavil. The next object he ſurveys is a 
& level lawn, from which a hill, crowned with a caſtle, which is meant, I am informed, 
& for that of Dinevawr, ariſes. Here his great want of keeping appears. His caſtle, 
© inſtead of being marked with till fainter colours than the purple-grove, is touched 
* with all the ſtrength of a fore ground, you ſee the very ivy creeping upon its walls, 
% Tranſgreſſions of this kind are common in deſcriptive poetry. Innumerable in- 
«© ſtances might be collected from much better poems than © Grongar Hill.” But 
© mention only the inaccuracies of an author, who, as a painter, ſhould at leaſt have 


* obſerved the moſt obvious principles of his art. With how much pictureſque beauty 
does Milton introduce a diſtant caſtle : 


c Towers and battlements he ſees 
% Boſomed high in tufted trees, 


cc Here we have all the indiſtin& colouring which obſcures a diſtant object. We do 
© not ſee the iron-grated window, the port-cullis, the ditch, or the rampart. We can 
& diſtinguiſh a caſtle from a tree; and a tour from a battlement (d).“ 

Befides the incidental obſervations and ſtrictures that have been paſſed upon the 
% Grongar Hill,” Mr. Scott, the poet of Amwell, has made it the ſubje& of a diſtint 
eſſay, in which he has copiouſly pointed out both its beauties and its blemiſhes. Some 
of his remarks are, perhaps, too faſtidious. On, the whole, however, he concludes, 
that if Dyer had written nothing but the © Gronger Hill,” which he ſays is the ſmalleſt 
proof of his ablilities, it would have obtained for him the name of a poet. Mr. Scott 
objects not only to this poem, but alſo to Milton's “ L'Allegro” & * Il Penſeroſo,” 
that the verſification, as being an irregular mixture of iambic and trochaic lines, is ra 
ther diſpleaſing to a nice ear. But other readers may be of opinion, that this defect, 
if it be one, is amply compenſated for by the additional ſtrength and variety which are 
hence given to theſe beautiful productions; and that the exactneſs of the iambic mea- 
ſure of eight ſyllables is more accommodated to pieces of a lighter nature. Mr. Scott 
has informed us of a circumſtance which before had been entirely overlooked. It is, 
that Grongar Hill” was originally written, and even printed, as an irregular ode. 
There is a miſcellany-volume of poems, publiſhed by Richard Savage, in the year 


1726, in which it appears in that form, very incorrect, and with the initial lines as 
follow : | 


& Fancy, nymph that loves to lie 
«© On the lonely eminence, 
© Darting notice through the eye, 
« Forming thought and feaſting ſenſe ; 
© Thou that muſt lend imagination wings 
«© And ſtamp diſtinction on all worldly things; 
« Come, and, with thy various hues, 
« Paint and adorn thy ſiſter muſe (e).“ 
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Mr. Dyer, being probably unſatisfied with the progreſs he had hitherto made in the 
art which he profeſſed, determined, like other painters, on travelling to Italy for im- 
provement. Here, beſides applying to the uſual ſtudy of the remains of antiquity, 
and the works of the great maſters, he frequently ſpent whole days in the country 
about Rome and Florence, ſketching the pictureſque proſpects that ſurrounded him 
with facility and ſpirit, While he improved himſelf as a painter, perhaps he till 
more improved himſelt as a poet: for, he laid up a ſtore of images, which enabled him, 
after his return to England, to give to the world his ſecond principal poem, “ The 
« Ruins of Rome.“ It was publiſhed in 1740 (/). Dr. Johnſon's praiſe of this 
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1 1 1 . : (/) New Uni- 
poem is given with a very ſcanty, and, we muſt add, with a very unjuſt, hand. The —— 
idea of the Ruins of Rome,” he ſays, ſtrikes more, but pleaſes leſs, than “ Grongar n 


« Hill,” and the title raiſes greater expectation than the performance gratifies. It is 
acknowledged, however, by the Doctor, that ſome paſſages are conceived with the 
mind of a poet; of which he condeſcends only to produce a ſingle inſtance, conſiſting 
of little more than two lines (g). But it may juſtly be aſſerted of the poem, that it has 


. . 1 : 2 8 : ( Johnſon, 
great merit, and that it abounds with beautitul ſentiments, and with noble images and 


ubi ſupra. 


() Foww-ains at 
Rome, adorned 

With the Statues 
oi thole Rivers. 


deſcriptions [ A}. 


[ 4] Aud that it abounds with beautiful ſentimentc, 
and with noble images and deſcriptions) Mr. Scott, in 
the fif h ot his Critical Eſſays, has conficered the 
poem at large, and, in general, has diſplayed, with 
much judgment, wherein it excels, ans wherein it 
may be thought to be defeive. As it would carry 
us too far out of our way to purſue this gentleman in 
his detail, we ſhall content ourſelves with producing a 
few of the paſſages pointed out by him. add with 
which we have always been delighted in our repeated 
peruſal of the“ Ruins of Rome.” The poetical 
power which can bear the reader to Thebes, to 
Achens, when it will and where,” has perhaps ſeldom 
been more ſtrongly exemplified than in the following 
paſſage. 


Fallen, fallen, a ſilent heap; her heroes all 

Sunk in their urns; behold the pride of pomp, 
The throne of nations fallen; obſcur'd in duſt; 
Even yet majeſtical: the ſolemn ſcene 

Elates the ſoul, while now the riling ſun 

Flu ves on the ruins in the purer atr— 

Tow'ring aloft upon the glittering plain, 

Like broken rocks, a vaſt circumference ; 

Rent palaces, cruſh'd columns, rifled moles, 
Faues roll'd on fanes, and tombs on buried tombs. 


The introduction of a pilgrim hearing the noiſe of 
the falling towers is a beautiful circumſtance, and 
alte&ts us much more forcibly than a ſimple aſſertion 
that they often fell. So fine an image has extorted 
p:aiſe even from Dr. Johnſon. 


—— The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, mid his oriſon, hears 

Aghaſt the voice of time, diſparting towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate down daſh'd, 

Rattling around, loud-thundering to the moon; 
While murmuts ſocth each awful interval 

Of ever-falling-waters ; ſhrouded Nile (1), 
Eridanus, and Tiber with his twins, 

And palmy Euphrates ; they with dropping locks, 
Hang vcr their urns, and mournfully among 
The plainitive-cchoing ruins pour their ſtreams. 


„ Among the many ſubjects which Dyer has de- 
« ſcribed with the mind of a poet, the tollowing,“ 
ſays Dr. Scatt, “ is not the leaſt conſpicuous, The 
6 energeric expreſſion * breathing forth darkneſs,” had 


it been found in Shakeſpeare, or ſome other popular 


author, would never have been ſufficiently ap- 
„ plauded ;?? 


—_— 


— — I raiſe 

The toilſome ſtep up the proud Palatin, 

Through ſpiry cypreis groves, and tow'ring pine, 
Waving aloft o'er the big ruin's brows, 

On numerous arches rear'd ; and, frequent ſtopp'd, 
The ſank ground ſtartles me with dreadful chaſm, 
Bieathing torth darkneſs from the vaſt profound 
Of iſles and halls within the mountain's womb. 


Vol. V. 


When 


The common ſewers of Rome, which, in the hands 
of an ordinary writer would have been made ridiculous 
either with bumbaſt or mean nes, our author has de- 
ſcribed with a dignity that is ſuited to their extenfive 
plan and enormous magnitude, No place but Rome 
could have produced ſuch a ſcene as the following, and 
Mr. Dyer has given it with great force to the reader ; 


Hence over airy plains, by chryſtal founts, 

That weave their glitt'ring waves with tuneful lapſe, 
Among the fleeky pebbies, Agate clear, 

Cerulean Ophite, and the flow'ry vein 

Of orient jaſper, pleas'd I move along, 

And baſe 5ois*'d, and huge inſcripive ſtones, 
And internnoghng vines; and figur'd nymphs, 
Floras and Chloes of delicious mould, 

Chearing the darkneſs; and deep empty tombs, 
And delle, and mould'ring ſhrines, with old Decay, 
Ruſtic and green and wide embow'ring ſhades, 
Shot from the crooked clefts of nodding towers: 

A ſolemn wilderneſs ! 


The poet then conducts his readers through ſcenes, 
where 


_—_ <— o 


On each hand 
Hiſtoric urns and breathing ſtatues riſe, 
And ſpeaking buſts ! 


From which he takes occaſion to introduce ſome ſhort 
and forcible deſcriptions of character: 


The ſpirit-ſtirring form 

Of Cæſar, raptur'd with the charm of rule 

And boundleſs fame; impatient for exploits, 

His eager eyes upcaſt, he ſears in thought 

Above all height. 

Deſponding Brutus, dubious of the right, 
In evil days, of faith and public weal, 

Solicitous and fad. 
Tully's graceful attitude ; uprais'd 
With outſtretch'd arm he waves in act to ſpeak 
Before the filent maſters of the world. 


We ſhould not forgive ourſelves were we to omit 


the following ſentimental lines, ſo ſweetly deſcriptive 
of the Author's turn of mind. 


— 


. 


Fg 


— There is a mood, 
(Iſing not to the vacant and the young) 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy, 
That wings the ſoul, and points her tothe ſkies ; 
When tribulation clothes the child of man, 
When age deſcends with ſorrow to the grave, 
Tis ſweetly-ſoothing ſympathy to pain, 
A gently-waking call to health and eaſe, 
How muſical ! when all-devourivg time, 
Here ſiting on his throne of ruins hoar, 
While winds and tempeſts ſweep his various lyre, 
How ſweet thy diapaſon, Melancholy! 
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When Mr. Dyer came back to his own country, it was in a ſtate of bad health, the 
foundation of which, as we have been credibly informed, was laid in travelling through 
the Campagna of Italy. Hence he was, in ſome meaſure, diſqualified for a town, life, 
which he did not naturally reliſh : nor could he ſubmit to the aſſiduity required in his 

rofeſſion. To all this it may be added, that his talent was rather for ſketching than 
Eniſhing, He determined, therefore, to fit down contentedly in the country with his 
little fortune, painting occaſionally a portrait or a landſcape, as his fancy dictated, 
His mind being of a ſerious turn, and his character and conduct having always been ir- 
reproachable, he was adviſed by his friends to enter into holy orders; in obtaining which, 
it is preſumed, there could be found no difficulty; fince, though he had not gone 
through a completely regular education, his abilities could not be called in — 
He was ordained by Dr. John Thomas, Biſhop of Lincoln. About the ſame time, Mr. 
Dyer married a lady of the name of Enfor, © whoſe grandmother,” he ſays, „“ was a 
c Shakeſpeare, deſcended from a brother of every body's Shakeſpeare.” The progreſs 
of his eccleſiaſtical preferment was flow, and for a long time ſlender, His firſt patron 
was a Mr, Harper, who gave him the vicarage of Catthorp in Leiceſterſhire, of the 
value of eighty pounds a year. This living he quitted, in 1751, for Belchford in Lin- 


colnſhire, to which he was preſented by the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, at the recom- 


(5) Hughes's 
Letters, New 
Univerſal Dic - 
tionary, and 
Johnſon's Lives, 
ubi ſupra. 


(7) Cantabrigi- 
enſes Graduati, 
Pp. 125. 


2 Hughes's 
ters, ubi 
ſupra, p. $g— 
62. 70, 71. 
New Univerſal 
Dictionary, ubi 
fupra, p. 51, 52. 
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Letters, ubi 
ſupra, p. 65. 


mendation of Daniel Wray, Eſq. one of the deputy-tellers of the Exchequer, and a 
friend to Virtue and the Muſes. Belchford was worth only ſeventy-five pounds ; but 
Mr. Dyer's condition now began to mend; for, in 1752, there was added to Belchford 
the living of Coningſby, in the ſame county, of a hundred and twenty pounds a year. 
For this preferment he was indebted to Sir John Heathcote (5), In the ſame year, the 
univerſity of Cambridge conferred upon him the degree of Bachelor of Laws, by vir- 
tue of the royal mandate (i). Through the continuance of Sir John Heathcote's favour, 
our author obtained, in 1755, without any ſolicitation on his part, from the Chancellor, 
Kirkby on Bane, being a hundred and ten pounds in annual value, “ I was glad of 
© this,” ſays he, in a letter to Mr. Duncombe, © on account of its nearneſs to me, 
tc though I think myſelf a loſer by the exchange (of Belchford for Kirkby), through 
* the expences of the ſeal, diſpenſations, journeys, &c. and the charge of an old houle, 
« half of which I am going to pull down.” The houſe at Coningſby, which is a 
very good one, owes much of its improvement to Mr. Dyer. His ſtudy had a hand- 
ſome window to the church-yard, which he ſtopped up, and opened a leſs, that gave 
him a full view of the fine church and caſtle of Tatterſhall, and of the road leadin 
to that place. This was gaining every advantage of proſpe& which the low ſituation of 
Coningſby could afford. He improved, likewtſe, the garden belonging to the houſe. 
In 1757, he was again in mortar, being engaged in re-building a large barn, which a 
late wind had blown down at Coningfby, and in gathering materials for the re- building 
above half the parſonage-houſe of the other living. © Theſe,” he ſays, © ſome years 
* ago, I ſhould have called trifles : but the evil days are come; and the lighteſt thing, 
“ even the graſshopper, is a burden upon the ſhoulders of the old and ſickly (4).” 
When we reflect that Mr. Dyer had a family, and that his preferments, taken together, 
were not very conſiderable, it may, perhaps, be ſuſpected that his liberality, with re- 
ſpect to his parſonage-houſes, overſtepped the bounds of prudence. But it will not 
be deemed ſurpriſing that generofity ſhould be the character of a poet. 

Early in 1757, our author publiſhed his large work, © The Fleece.” It was finiſhed 
under ſome diſadvantages, which he himſelf mentions in a letter to Mr. Duncombe. 
“e It is,” he ſays, © now precipitated to the preſs, with ſuch faults, as muſt be im- 
& puted to the air of a fenny country, where I have been, for the moſt part, above 
„ theſe five years, without health, without books, and without proper converſa- 
tion ().“ Dr. Johnſon has related a ludicrous ſtory concerning the publication of 
© The Fleece.” * Dodfley, the bookſeller, was one day mentioning it to a critical 
«« viſitor, with more expectation of ſucceſs than the other could eaſily admit. In the 


One paſſage more, which. will fully juſtify the cha- Happy Auguſtus ! who, ſo well inſpir'd, 
racter of Dyer as a york ſhall conclude our extracts Could'it throw thy pomps and royalties aſide, 
from the © Ruins of Rome.” | Attentive to the wiſe, the great of toul, 


And dignity thy mind. Thrice glorious days, 

Suffice it now th* Eſquiliam mount to reach Auſpicious to the Muſes! Then revcr'd, 
With weary wings and ſeek the ſacred reſts Then hallow'd, was the fount, or ſecret ſhade, 
Of Maro's humble tenement; a low Or open mountain, or whatever ſcene 
Plain wall remains; a little ſun-gilt heap, The poet choſe to tune th” ennobling rby me, 
Groteſque and wild ; the gourd and olive brown Melodious : even the ragged ſons of war, 
Weave the light roof; the gourd and olive fan Ev*n the rude hinds rever'd the poet's name. 
Their amorovus foliage, mingling with the vine, But now—another age, alas! is ours. 
Who drops her — cluiters through the green. Yet will the Muſe a little longer ſoar, 
Here let me lie, with pleaſing fancy ſooth'd; Unleſs the elouds of care weigh down her wing, 
Here flow'd his fountain; here his laurel grew; Since Nature's ſtores are ſhut with cruel hand, 
Here oft the meek good man, the lofty bard, And each aggrieves his brother; fince in vain 
Fram'd the celeſtial ſong ; or ſocial walk'd * The thirſty pilgrim at the fountain aſks 
With Horace and the ruler of the world: 


Th' o'erflowing wave. Enough--the plaint diſdain (2). 


3 « converſation 


ohnſon's 
on III. 
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Scott's Critica 
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« converſation the author's age was aſked ; and, being repreſented as advanced in life, 
« He tvill, ſaid the critic, be buried in wwoollen.” | 
« Of The Fleece,” adds Dr. Johnſon, © which never became popular, and is now 
ce univerſally neglected, I can ſay but little that is likely to recall it to attention. The 
&« woolcomber and the poet appear to be ſuch diſcordant natures, that an attempt to 
« bring them together is to couple the ſerpent with the fowl, When Dyer, whoſe mind 
« was not unpoetical, has done his utmoſt, by intereſting his reader in our native 
«© commodity, by interſperſing rural imagery and incidental digreſſions, by cloathing 
« {mall images in great words, and, by all the writer's arts of deluſion, the meanneſs 
« naturally adhering, and the irreverence habitually annexed to trade and manufacture, 
« ſink him under inſuperable oppreſſion ; and the diſguſt which blank verſe, encum- 
ce bering and encumbered, ſuperadds to an unpleafing ſubject, ſoon repels the reader, 
« however willing to be pleaſed, Let me, however, honeſtly report whatever may 
« counterbalance this weight of cenſure. I have been told that Akenfide, who, upon 
% a poetical queſtion has a right to be heard, ſaid, © That he would regulate his 
© opinion of the reigning taſte by the fate of Dyer's Fleece ;' for, if that were ill- 
cc received, he ſhould not think it any longer reaſonable to expect fame from excel- 
« lence (m)“ That there is ſome degree of truth in part of Dr. Johnſon's remarks 
cannot be denied; but, on the whole, his cenſure is as unjuſt as it is ſevere. The 
Doctor evidently appears to have been ſtrongly influenced by his antipathy to blank 
verſe, which, whatever may be ſaid againſt it (and we are not amongſt its moſt partial 
admirers), is well adapted to poems of length and dignity. That “ The Fleece” is 
not very popular is acknowledged; and, in conſequence of the humble but un— 
avoidable detail arifing from certain parts of the ſubject, there are many paſſages which 
are far leſs ſtriking than others. Indeed, it is extremely difficult to render a didactic 
m univerſally intereſting. It belonged to Virgil alone to be capable of doing this 
in the completeſt manner. Nevertheleſs, © The Fleece,” taking it altogether, is a va- 
luable production; and there are ſo many inſtances of poetical beauty in it, that we 
truſt it will not be ſo totally condemned to oblivion as Dr. Johnſon has repreſented. 
As it makes a part of the Doctor's collection of Engliſh Poets, it will of courſe be read 
by young people as they riſe up in the world ; and ſome, we doubt not, will have taſte 
and diſcernment enough to peruſe it a ſecond time. So far as authority goes, the teſ- 
timony to its merit, by ſuch a man as Akenſide, is calculated to awaken curioſity ; 
and Mr. Scott has obſerved, that the Ruins of Rome,” and © The Fleece,” however 
neglected by ſuperficial readers or degraded by injudicious critics, juſtly entitle Mr. Dyer 
to the higheſt praiſe (n). We have yet another poet to produce, in oppoſition to Dr. 
Johnſon ; and, that is, the admirable tranſlator of Æſchylus. In reference to the lu- 
dicrous ſtory before related, Mr. Potter exprefles himſelf as follows: © Is this held u 


© of the reader? Let me ſtop a moment to ſpeak of this writer ? © Dyer? ſays Dr. 
Johnſon, * is not a poet of bulk and dignity ſufficient to require an elaborate criti- 


by the ſtone? Well then might he recommend Blackmore to us. If The Fleece” be 
now univerſally neglected, let me join my teſtimony to that of Akenſide, that ſuch 
neglect is a reproach to the reigning taſte : the poem is truly claſſical. To ſay that 
Dyer's Mind was not unpoetical is parſimonious praiſe. He had a benevolent heart, a 
vigorous imagination, and a chaſtiſed judgment ; his ſtyle is compact and neryous ; 
his numbers have harniony, ſpirit, and force. 


— — On they move, 
* Indiffolubly firm; nor obvious hill, 
Nor ſtrait'ning vale, nor wood, nor ſtream, divides 
© Their perfect ranks.'”——- — * 


© The Fleece,” when it firſt appeared, was ſpoken of in terms of great applauſe, 
and its excellences pointed out at large by a periodical critic [BI. 


Mr. 


LB] By a periedical critic.) We refer to the ſix -- firſt books having a mixture of the paſtoral ; the third 
teenth volume of the Monthly Review,” where being rural, but elegant; and the fourth daring and 
Mr. Dyer is commended for the choice of his ſubject, ſublime (3). We ſhall gratify our poetical readers by 
and for the united fancy and judgment with which he inſerting a few paſſages from“ The Fleece,” Mr. 
has conducted the — Of this many examples are Dyer, after mentioning the climate, chiefly favourable 
produced; beſides which the critic recommends, in a to wool, breaks out into the following encomium on 
Particular manner, Mr. Dyer's ** Deſcription of a the moiſture of car own, 

0 Calm ; of Perſia; of Tobol ; and of Patagonia.“ 

It is added, that ſcarcely any Poet, ancient and mo- —— Thoſe flow-deſcending ſhowers, 

dern, has ſurpaſſed the author of the Fleece” in Thoſe hovering fogs that bathe our growing vales 
river-painting, The Reviewer farther obſerves, that In deep November (loath'd by trifling Gaul, 

our Poet bas artfully varied his dition; the two Effeminate), are gifts the Pleiads ſhed, 


Britannta's 


© for wit? Is it intended as a ſarcaſm on Dyer? Is it not an inſult to the underſtanding 


$=7 


(m) Johnſon's 


Lives,vbi ſupra, 


P- 320— 322. 


ſays, p. iii, 


© ciſm.* Does Dr. Johnſon eſtimate poetical merit, as Rubens did feminine beauty, 


* Au enquiry 


into ſome paſ- _ 
ſages into Dr. 


Johnſon's Lives 
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Mr. Dyer did not long ſurvive the publication of this poem. A conſumptive dic. 
order, with which he had long ſtruggled, carried him off in 1758, at the age of fifty. 
eight years. Mr. Gough, who viſited Coningſby in 1782, could find no memorial 
erected to him in the church. Mrs. Dyer, upon her huſband's deceaſe, retired to her 


friends in Caernarvonſhire. 


They had four children living in 1756, three girls and a 


boy; of whom the boy was the youngeſt (o). Sarah, one of the daughters, died ſingle. 
The ſon, a youth of the moſt amiable diſpoſition, who inherited his father's truly claf. 
ſical taſte, and who was heir to the eſtate of an uncle of three or four hundred pounds 
a year in Suffolk, devoted the principal part of his time to travelling; and, in April, 
1782, died in London, at the age of thirty-two, when he was preparing to ſet out 
on a tour to Italy. His fortune was divided between two ſurviving fiſters : one of them 
married to Mr. Alderman Hewitt, of Coventry; and the other, Elizabeth, to the 


Reverend John Gaunt, of Birmingham (p). 
whom was the Reverend Thomas Dyer, who lived at Mary bone. 


Our author had ſeveral brothers, one of 
He was Yeoman of 


his Majeſty's Almonry, had a numerous family, and was living in 1776 (9). 
Our poet appears to have been a gentleman of a very amiable and reſpectable cha- 


racter. 


© neſt, humane, and good, man.” 


c He was,” ſays his brother, in a letter to the writer of this article,“ an ho- 
His poems, ſeveral of which had been printed in 


different miſcellanies, were publiſhed together, in one volume, oCtavo, in 1761. They 


now, as we have already ſeen, make a part of Dr. Johnfon's collection. 


His ſmaller 


pieces are few in number. With one of them, which 1s a pleafing delineation of the 
author's mind, our account of him ſhall be concluded. | 


An Epiſtle to a Friend-in Town. 


Have my friends in the town, in the gay baſy town, 
Forgot ſuch a man as John Dyer? 

Or heedleſs deſpiſe they, or pity, the clown, 
Whoſe boſom no pageantries fire ? 


No matter, no matter—content in the ſhades — 
(Contented ? why every thing charms me) 
Fall in tunes all adown the green ſteep, ye caſcades, 
Till hence rigid virtue alarms me. 


Till outrage ariſes, or miſery needs 
The ſwitt, the intrepid avenger, 
Till ſacred religion or liberty bleeds, 
Then mine be the deed, and the danger, 


Britannia's hand-maids. As the Beverage falls, 

Her hills rejoice, her valleys laugh and fing. 

Hail, noble Albion ! where no golden mines, 

No ſoft perfumes, nor oils, nor myrtle bowers, 

The vigorous frame, and lofty heart of man, 

Enervate : round whoſe ſtern cerulean brows 

White-winged ſnow, and cloud, and pearly rain, 

Frequent attend with ſolemn Majeſty; 

Rich queen of miſts and vapours ! Theſe thy ſons 

With their cool arms compreſs ; and twiſt their nerves 

For deeds of excellence and high renown. 

Thus form'd, our Edwards, Henrys, Churchills, 
Blakes, 

Our Lockes, our Newtons, and our Miltons, roſe. 


Our autbor's exhortation to the Shepherd, to take 
particular care of new-fallen lambs, is beautifully 
patheuc ; 


Ah, gentle ſhepherd, thine the lot to tend, 

Of all that feel diſtreſs, the moſt aſſail'd, 

Feeble, defenceleſs : lenient be thy care : 

But ſpread around thy tendereſt diligence 

In flowery ſpring-time, when the new-dropt lamb, 
Tott'ring with weakneſs by his mother's ſide, 
Feels the freſh world about him; and each thorn, 
Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet: 

O guard his meek ſweet innocence from all 

Th' inaumerous ills, that ruſh around his life. 


Mark the quick kite, with beak aad talons prone, 


'__  _— 


Circling the ſkies to ſnatch him from the plata ; 
Obſerve the lurking crows : beware the brake, 
There the ſly fox the careleſs minute waits: 

Nor truſt thy neighbour's dog, nor earth, nor {ky : 
Thy boſom to a thouſand cares divide. 


2 


Eurus oft ſlings his hail : the tardy ficlds 

Pay not the promis'd food; and oft the dam 
O'er her weak twins with empty udder mourns, 
Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of prey 
Alights, and hops in many turns around, 
And tires her allo turning: to her aid 

Be nimble, and the weakeſt, in thine arms, 
Gent'y convey to the warm cot?, aud oft, 
Between the lark's note and the nightingale's, 
His hungry bleating ſtill, with tepid milk: 
In thi, {ot office may thy children join, 

And charitable habits learn in ſport : 

Nor yield him to himſelf, ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daily flowers: 
Nor yet forget him: life has riſing hills: 
Various as cher is the paſtoral care. 


From the many fine paſſages that occur in the 
fourth book, we ſhali only ſelect a jew lines, deſcrip- 
tive of a calm: | 


: With eaſy comſe 

The vellels glide ; unleſs their ſpeed be Ropp's 
By dead calms, that oft lie on thoſe ſmooth ſeas 
While every zephyr ſleeps: then the ſhrouds drop; 
The downy feather, on the cordage hung, 

Moves not ; the flat ſea ſhines like yellow gold 
Fug'd in the fire; or like the maible floor 

Of ſome old temple wide, But Where ſo wide, 

In old or later time, its marble floor 

Did ever temple boaſt as this, which here 

Spreads its white level many a league around 

At ſolemu diſtances its pillars riſe, (4) Jones 


Sofal's blue rocks, Mozambic's palmy ſleeps, Poets Vol Lb 


P- 35.7 44) 45" 


And lofty Madagaſcar's glitt'ring ſhores (4). b 
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Alas! what a folly, what wealth and domain 
We heap up in fin and in ſorrow ! 

Immenſe is the toil, yet the labour how vain ! 
Is not life to be over to-morrow ? 


Then glide on, my moments, the few that I have, 

 Smooth-ſhaded, and quiet, and even; 

While gently the body deſcends to the grave, 
And the ſpirit arifes to heaven (r).] 


E 


E 


AC HARD (Jonv), Maſter of Catharine-Hall, in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, and author of ſeveral ingenious works, was deſcended ( New and 
from a good family in the county of Suffolk, and born about the 


year 1636 (a). Having been carefully inſtructed in grammar and 
claſſical literature, he was ſent to Catharine-Hall, in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 


where he was admitted on the 1cth of May, 16 


53. He took the degree of Bache- 


lor of Arts in 1656, was elected fellow of his college in 1658, and, in 1660, be- 
came Maſter of Arts (3). We meet with no farther particulars about him till the 
year 1670, when he publiſhed, but without his name,“ The Grounds and Occa- 


« fions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Religion enquired into [A]. 


— 


[4] The Grounds and Occaſions of the Contempt of 
the Clergy, &c ] This piece, though written upon a 
very grave ſubject, abounds with wit and humour; 
but towards the beginning the author makes a decla- 
tion of his attachment to the church: + I muſt moſt 
© heartily profeſs, that for my own part I did never 
© think, ſince at all I underſtood the excellency and 
perſection of a church, but that ours now lately 
© reſtored, as formerly eſtabliſhed, does far outgo, as 
© to all Chriſtian ends and purpoſes, either the pomp 
© and bravery of Rome herſcit, or the beſt of free 
© ſpiritual ſtates (1). He alſo ſays, that he was 
4 
4 
* 


an honeſt and hearty well-wiſher, that the beſt of 


our cleryy might for ever continue as they are, 

rich and learned: and that the reſt might be very 
* uſeful, and well eſteemed of in their profeſſion.” 
He afterwards proceeded to give it as his opinion, 
that whatever had heretofore, or did then, leſſen 
© the value of our clergy, or render it in any degree 
© leſs ſerviceable to the world than might reaſonably 
be hoped, it might be eaſily referred to two very plain 
things; the ignorance of ſome, and the poverty of 
others of the clergy (2)." This leads him to an 
inquiry into the education of the clergy ; he thinks 
that too much time is ſpent, before they are ſent to 
the Univerſity, in attaining the Latin and Greek 
languages, and that more attentiun ſhou!d be paid to 
Engliſn literature. Suppoſe,” ſays he, © ſome part 
of time was allotted them for the reading. of ſome 
innocent Engliſh authors; where they need not go 
every line ſo unwillingly to a tormenting dictionary; 
and whereby they might come in a ſhoit time to 
apprehend common ſenſe, and to begin to judge 
what is true; for, you ſhall have lads that are arch 
knaves at the nominativecaſe, and that have a notable 
quick eye at ſpying out the verb, who, tor want of 
reading ſuch common and familiar books, ſhall 
underſiand no more of what is plain and eaſy than 
a well-educated dog or horſe. Or ſuppoſe they were 
taught (as they might much eaſier be than what 
is commonly offered to them) the principles of arith- 
metic, geometry, and ſuch alluting parts of learn- 
ing: As theſe things undoubtedly would be much 
more uſeful, ſo much more delightful to them, than 
to be tormented with a tedious ſtory how Phac:on 
* broke his neck; or how many nuts and apples 
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* 'Tutyrus had for his ſupper (3). He afterwards | 


ſays, I am not fevſible, that 1 have ſaid any thing in 


þ —_ ement of thoſe two famous tongues, che 
ol. V. 


In a letter 
146 to 


© Greek and Latin, there is much reaſon to value 
© them before others; becauſe the beſt of human 
© learning has been delivered unto us in thoſe lan- 
© guages, But he that worſhips them, purely out of 
© honour to Rome and Athens, having little or no 
« reſpect to the uſefulneſs and excellency of the books 
* themſelves (as many do) it is a fign he has a great 
* eſleem and reverence of antiquity, but I think him 
* by no means comparable fer happineſs to him who 
© catches frogs or hunts butterflies (4). 

Among the cauſes which brought diſreſpect on the 
clergy, Dr. Eachard ſtates © the inconſiderate ſending of 
© all kinds of lads to the univerſities, let their parts 
© be never ſo low and pitiful, and the inſtructions and 
© have lain under never ſo mean and contemptible, they 
© the purpoſes of their friends never ſo ſhort to main- 
© tain them there. If they have but the commendation 
© of ſome lamentable and pitiſul conſtruing-maſter, it 
© paſles for ſufficient evidence that they I prove per- 
© ſons very eminent in the church. That is to ſay, if a 
© lad has but a luſty and well-bearing memory, (this 
being the uſual and almoſt only thing whereby they 
judge of their abilities,) if he can ſing over very tu- 
© nably three or four ſtanzas of Lilly's poetry, be very 
quick and ready to tell what's Latin for all the in- 
6 83 belonging to his father's ſhop ; if pre- 
© ently, upon the firſt ſcanning, he know a ſpondee 
from a daCtyl, and can fit a few of thoſe ſame with- 
out any ſenſe to his fingers ends; if, laſtly, he can ſay 
perfectly by heart bis A-ademic Catechiſm, in pute 
and paſſing Latin, i.e. What is his name? N lere abent 
He to ſchool? and what author is he beſt and chiefly flilled 
© in? A forward boy, crics the ſchook-maſter, a very 
pregnant child! ten thouſand pities, but he ſhou'd 
& be a ſch6lar; he proves a brave clergyman, PF ll 
* warrant you. Away to the univerſity he muſt needs 
go; then for alittle logic, a little ethics, and, God 
© knows, a very little of every thing elſe, and the next 
time you meet him is in the pulpit (5).” 

Aud, as many ſuch diſmal things are ſent forth 
thus with very ſmall tackling, fo not a few are pre- 
deilinated thither by their friends, from the fore- 
ſight of a good benefice, If there be rich paſture, 
profitable cuſtoms, and that Henry the Eighth has 
taken out no toll, the holy land is a very good land, 
and affords abundance of milk and honey: far be it 
from their conſcicnces the conſidering whether the 
lad is likely io be ſerviceable to the church, or to 
make wiſer and bet'er any of his par iſllioners (6).* 
6 T Our 
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(6) Jolmſon's 
Poets, Vol. LIII. 
P. 143, 144+ 


Gen. Dict. $vo. 
Vol. V. p. 53- 
edit. 1784. 
Account of the _ 
life and writings 
of Dr. Tohn 
Eachard, pre- 
fixed to the edi- 
tion of his 
works publiſh- 
ed by T. Davies 


in 1774, p. 4,5 


() Davies's Ac- 
count, ut ſupra. 


(4) Ibid. p. 7. 


(S) Ibid. p. 10, rr. 


(6)Ibil.p.1 3,14 
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(7)Tbid-p.1 5,16. 


EACH A R D. 


« to R. L.“ This piece bad a very rapid ſale, and paſſed through many editions. It 


was attacked by an anonymous writer, the following year, in “ An Anſwer to a Let- 
ter of Enquiry into the Grounds,” &c. and by Barnabas Oley, and ſeveral others; 

and particularly by the famous Dr. John Owen, in a preface to ſome ſermons of W, 
Bridge. Eachard replied to the firſt of his anſwerers [B], in a piece, entituled, Some 
„ Obſervations upon the Anſwer [C] to an Enquiry into the Grounds and Occaſions 
© of the Contempt of the Clergy : with ſome Additions. In a ſecond Letter to R. L.“ 
In 1671, he publiſhed, © Mr. Hobbes's State of Nature conſidered : in a Dialogue 
between Philautus and Timothy [DJ. To which are added, Five Letters from the 


Our facetious author alſo obſerves, that * it is a 
common faſhion of a great many, to compliment 
and invite inferior people's children to the univer- 
ſity, and there pretend to make ſuch an all-bounti- 
ful proviſion for them, as they ſhall not fail of com- 
ing to a very eminent degree of learning: but, when 
they come there, they ſhall ſave a ſervant's wages. 
They took therefore heretofore a very good method 
to prevent Sizers over-heating their brains : bed- 
making, chamber-ſveeping, and water-fetching, 
were doubtle's great preſervatives againſt too much 
vain philoſophy. Now, certainly, ſuch pretend- 
ed favours and kindneſſes as theſe are the moſt 
downright diſcourteſics in the world. For, it is ten 
times more happy, both ſor a lad and the church, 
to be a corn- cutter, or a tooth-drawer, or make or 
mend ſhoes, to be of any inferior profeſſion, than to 
be invited to and promiſed the conveniences of a 
learned education, and to have his name.only ſtand 
airing upon the college tables, and his chief buſineſs 
© ſhall be to buy eggs and butter (7). 

Speaking of the poverty of the clergy, Dr. Eachard 
ſays, * Where the miniſter is pinched, as to the tole- 
© rable conuvenences of this lite, the chief of his care 
and time muſt be ſpent not in an impertinent con- 
ſidering what texts of ſcripture will be moſt uſeful 
for his pariſh, what inſtructions moſt ſeaſonable, 
© and what authors belt to be conſulted: but the 
* chief of his thoughts and his main buſineſs muſt be 
to ſtudy how to hve that week; where he ſhall have 
© bread for his family: whoſe ſow has lately pigged ; 
© whence will come the next rejoicing gooſe, or the 
© next cheerful baſket of apples; how far to lammas, 
- 
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or offerings; when ſhall we have another chriſten- 
ing and cakes ; and who is likely to marry or die, 
Theſe are very ſeaſonable conſiderations, and wor- 
thy of a man's thoughts. For, a family cannot be 
maintained by texts and contexts : and the child, that 
lies crying in the cradle, will not be ſatisfied with- 
out a littie milk, and perhaps ſugar, though there 
be a {mall German ſyſtem in the houſe. 

But, ſuppoſe he does get into a little hole over the 
© oven, With a lock to it, called his ſtudy, towards 
© the latter end of the week (tor, you muſt know, Sir, 
* there are very few texts of ſcripture that can be 
divided, at ſooneſt, betore Friday night; and ſome 
there be that will never be divided but upon Sun- 
day morning, and thit not very early, but either a 
little before they go or in going to church) ; I ſay, 
ſuppoſe the gentleman gets thus into his ſtudy: one 
may very near gueſe, what is his firſt thought when 
he comes there, viz, that the laſt kilderkin of drink 
is ncar departed; and that he has but one poor 
ſingle groat in the houſe, and there is judgment and 
execution ready to come out againſt it for milk and 
eggs. Now, Sir, can any man think that one, thus 


hour to contrive any thing that might be of real ad- 
vantage to his people ? Beſides, perhaps that week 
he has met with ſome diſmal crofſes and undoing 
misfortunes. There was a ſcurvy-conditioned mole 
that broke into his paſture, and pluugbed up the 
beſt part of his glebe: aud, a little after that, came 
a couple of ſpightful ill-favourzd crows, and 


day, having but four chickens, ſweep comes the 
kite, and carries away the fatteſt and hopefulleſt of 
all the brovd. Then, after all this, came the jack- 
daws and ſtarlings, (idle birds that they are!) and 
they ſcattered and carried away from histhin-:hatched 
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* houſe forty or hy of the beſt ſtraws, And, to make 


racked and tortured, can be ſeriouſly intent halt an 


trampled down the little remaining graſs: another 


Author 


him completely unhappy, after all theſe afflictions, 
another day, that he had a pair of breeches on, com- 
ing over a perverſe ſtile, he ſuffered very much in 
cateleſsly litting over his leg. Now, what pariſh 
can be ſo inconfiderate and unreaſonable as to look 
for any thing from one, whoſe fancy is thus checked, 
and whoſe underſtanding is thus ruffled and dilordered, 
They may as ſoon expect comfort and conſolation 
from him that hes racked with the gout and fone, 


© as from a divine thus broken and ſhattered in his 
* fortunes (8),* | 
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letter, a variety of inſtances of abſurdity in preaching, 
as one of the cauſes of contempt of the clergy; and it 
has been aſſerted, that “ he took the inſtances of ab- 
* ſurdity and nonſenſe, in this letter, from his father's 
„ ſermons (9).“ But this charge againſt Eachard, 
which is very diſhonourable to him, ſhould not be ad- 
mitted without proof; and no evidence of it is pro- 
duced. It is, indeed, very improbable ; for, the in- 
ſtances of abſurdity, exhibited in Eachard's piece, ap- 


pear evidently to be taken from different preachers. 


Dr. Eachard has certainly attacked the abſurd mode 
of preaching which was practiſed by ſome Divines, 
both Churchmen and Diſſenters, with much reaſon, as 
well as wit and humour; but, when he has occaſion to 
ſpeak of the Diſſenters, it is generally with very little 
candour; and he was evidently no Zang to religious 
liberty. 

[B] Replied to the firſt of his anſcwerers.] Dean 
Swift ſays, * When Dr. Eachard writ his book about the 
* contempt of the clergy, numbers of thoſe anſwerers 
immediately ſtarted up, whoſe memory if he had not 
kept alive by replies, it would now be utterly un- 


* known that he were ever anſwered at all (10). 


: n (8) Ibid. p. 5», 
Dr. Eachard has alſo given, in the courſe of his 78,9. 


9) New and 


en. Biog. DiQ, 


edit. 1784. 


(ro) Swift's 


[C] Some obſervations upon the Anſwer.) In this Works, Vol.. 


piece are ſome facetious remarks on Mr. Hobbes and P. 9: 0. ed. 


his followers. In one place he ſays, It was very 
well for this nation, that Mr. Hobbes was born at 
parts, to underſtand him, otherwiſe the world had 
continued in a brave blind condition.“ Whereas 
heretofore it was a work of many years ſtudy and 
ſeriouſneſs, that could entitle one but to be ſuſpected 
of Atheiſm ; now he that has but ſeen Mr. Hobbes's 
boots, and can make but a mouſe-trap, is as fully 
privileged as if he could pluck up the earth by the 


roots or make a man(t1).” 


GS 0.06 © .. 


This publication was dedicated by our author to Arch- 
biſhop Sheldon; and, by way of apology to that pre- 
late for the ludicrous manner in which he had treated 
Hobbes, he ſays, -* Siace Mr. Hobbes, by affected 
© garbs of ſpeech, by a ſtarched mathematical method, 
by counterfeit appearances of novelty and fingula- 
«* rity, by magiſt-rial hanghtineſs, confidence, and 
the like, had c heated ſome people into a vaſt opi- 
nion of himſelf, and into a belief of things very 
dangerous and falſe, ] did preſume, with your 
grace's pardon, to think his writiags ſo fond and 
extravagant, as not to merit being cppoſed in good 
eainelt z and thereupon I was very loth to give 
them too much reſpect, and add undte weight to 
them by a ſolemn and ſerious coufutation.” 
It appears to have been ſoon after the publication of 
this piece, that Mr, Eachard was introduced to arch- 
biſhop Sheldon, and it happened that Anthony We. 0d 
was al ſ) introduced to that prelate on the ſame day. 
It was on the 11th of February, 1671-2; and Wood 
has thus mentioned it in his Diary: Sunday, Sir 
© Leol, Jenkyns took with him in the morning, _ 
| * the 
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laſt; and half a dozen of us, of willingneſs and 
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(11) Works, 
[D] Mr. Hobbes's State of Nature conſidered, &c. ] V 


ol. I. p. 295 
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Author of © The Grounds and . Occafions of the Contempt of the Clergy.” In theſe 
letters he animadverted, with his uſual facetiouſneſs, on ſeveral of the anſwerers of his firſt 
performance. He ſoon after publiſhed ſome farther remarks on the writings of Hobbes, 
in © A ſecond Dialogue between Philautus and Timothy [E].“ On the death of Dr. 
John Lightfoot, in 1675, Mr. Eachard was choſen, in his room, Maſter of Catharine- 
Hall; and, in the year following, he was created Doctor of Divinity, by royal man- 
damus (c). It does not appear, that he produced any literary works after being raiſed (-) Davies, nt - 
to this ſtation ; but, it is ſaid, that he executed the truſt repoſed in him of Maſter of "7-5 
his College, with the utmoſt care and fidelity, and to the general ſatisfaction of the 
whole Univerſity (4). He was extremely defirous to have rebuilt the greateſt part if 
not the whole of Catharine-Hall, which had fallen into decay: but he died before he 
could accompliſh that deſign. He contributed, however, largely towards it himſelf ; 
and was very aſſiduous in procuring donations for it from his learned or wealthy 
friends. He died on the 5th of July, 1697, and was interred in the chapel of Catha- 
rine-Hall, the following inſcription being placed upon his tomb : 


(4) Ibid, p. 17, 
18. 


Tibi habeas, Catharina, hoc mortale depoſitum 
Et in penetralibus tuis requieſcere ſinas 
Viri vere magni | 
Tenues haſce exuvias : 
Si quæras cujus ſint, vix lapides tacere poterunt 
Fundatorem ſuum 
Johannem Eachard S. T. P. 
Academiæ Cantabrigienſis bis Pro-Cancellarium, 
Hujus aulæ cuſtodem vigilantiſſimum, 
De utraque optime meritum. 

Videſne lector, novam hanc collegii faciem 
Quam pulchra ex ruinis aſſurgit! 
Totum hoc muſarum non indecorum domicilium, 
Secundus hujus Romæ Romulus, 

Poſſet vocare ſuum. 

Huic operi intentus, liberalitate partim ſua 
Illaque maxima, (cum pauperis inſtar viduæ 
In hoc Gazophylacium totum ſuum conjeciſſet.) 
Partim aliena, quam vel amicitia inter doctiores 
Vel ſuadela (qua plurimum pollebat) 

Inter divitiores unde quaque acciverat, 
Huc uſque reſtauravit collegium. 


the water to Lambeth, A. Wood, and after prayers 


c employed all the powers of his wit to expoſe the falſe 

© he conducted him up to the dining-room, where * reaſoning and ſpecious ſophiſtry of the philoſopher 

* archbiſhop Sheldon received him, and * him his * of Malmeſbury. And ſurely the graveſt reader can- 

© bleſſing, There then dined, among the company, not help being highly diverted with the happy ſtrokes 

Joh. Eachard, the author of The Contempt of the * of fine humour and keen raillery, with which he has 

© Clergy, who ſat at the lower end of the table. attacked, and entirely confuted, the abſurd and dog- 

* between the archbiſhop's two chaplains, Samuel * matical lectures of this inveterate enemy of true re- 

Parker and Thomas Tomkins, being the firſt time legion and ſound morals. All the ſerious and ſyſte- 

© that the ſaid Echard was introduced into the ſaid * matical books, written by the moſt eminent and 

© archbiſhop's company. After dinner, the Arch- learned of our divines, could never have rendered 

© biſhop went into his withdrawing room, and Eachard, the philoſophy of Hobbes fo contemptible as the in- 

© with the chaplains, and Ralph Snow, to their ledg- *© comparable dialogues of Eachard, hich contain the 

* ings, to drink and ſmoke. Sir L. Jenkyns took * moſt judicious argumente, united with the molt 

© then Anthony Wood by the hand, and conducted him * ſpirited ſatire and the livelieſt mirth (14). (red: Lids runs 
(12) Lives of into the withdrawing-room to the archbiſhop (12). Dryden, in his life of Lucian, prefixed to the tran- 8 
_ Hearne, From this paſſage, Archbiſhop Sheldon has been f1:tion of his works publiſhed in 1717, has alſo the Edition of his 
Vol Il. > ha charged, by the right reverend commentator on following paſſage relative to our author's dialogues : Works, p. 6, 7. 


Pope's Works, with a want of diſcerament and taſte, 
in preferripg the company of Wood to that of Eachard. 
But no ſuch inference can fairly be drawn from this 
paſſage of Wood. Archbiſhop Sheldon mignt have a 
juſt ſenſe of the merit of Eachard; an as this 
prelate * was a friend and patron of the univerſity of 
* Oxford, he might think himſelf under a neceſſity to 
* pay a little compliment to the man, who was em- 
* ployed in writing the hiſtory of that learned ſociety, 
and to encourage him in the proſecution of that un- 
dertaking; and ſurely ſome marks of civility were 
due to a writer, who, by indefatigable induſtry, had 
* almoſt accompliſhed a very laborious as well as uſe- 
* ful work (13).* 

[E] 4 ſecond Dialogue, &c.] It has been obſerved, 
that, * in this as well as the former dialogue, he has 


\ 
5 


(13) Life of Ea- 
chard, ut ſupra, 
p. 105 Ii, 


* The way which Lucian chole of delivering theſe 
profitable and pleaſing truths was that of dialogue. 
A choice worthy of the author, happily followed by 
* Eraſmus, and Fontenelle particularly, to whom] may 


« juſtly add a triumvir of our own, the reverend, in- 


« genious, and learned, Dr. Eachard, who, by uſing 
the ſame method, and the ſame ingredients of rail- 
* Jery and reaſon, has more baffled the philoſopher of 
* Malmeſbury, than thoſe who atlaulted him with 
blunt heavy arguments drawn from orthodox divi- 
* nity: for, Hobbes foreſaw where thoſe ſtrokes would 
« fMl, and leapt aſide before they could deſcend ; but 
© he could not avoid thoſe nimble paſſes which were 
made on him by a wit more active than his own, 


and which were within his body before he could 


6 provide for bis defence ( =" 


Et 


(15) Life of Lu- 
Gian, p. 44, 45 
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(+) Ibid. p. 19, 
20. 
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II. p. 279. 
(5) Biog. Hiſt. 
ut ſupra. 


- (a) New and 
Gen. Dict. 8vo. 
Vol. V. p. 37. 
edit. 1784. 

(3) Cantabrigi- 
enſes Graduati, 
p- 126. 


(9 Hiſt. of Eng. 
Vol. III. p. 401. 
edit. 1718. 


that the Nonconforming Preachers are generally. in with their Followers. In a Let- 


guſtus Cæſar, to the Removal of the Imperial Seat of Conſtantine the Great.“ This 


ſpelt differently: for, in his Hiſtory of England, ſpeak- ** nurſing- mother of the nobleſt branch of the church 
ing of Dr, Eachard, he ſays, that he 94 « a perſon - 


ſo nearly related to the author, that he cannot give 


. joy and delight of other nations, but alſo the very 
| dedication Mr, Echard tells the Queen, that he was 
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Dr. Eachard's pieces, excepting his ſecond, Djalogue on the Writings. of Hobbes, 
have been ſeveral times printed together in one volume, 8vo. but the moſt complete 
edition, and which contains that Dialogue, is that publiſhed by T. Davies, in 1774, in 
three volumes, 12mo. 4 | 

Though Dr. Eachard's works abound with wit and humour, he is ſaid to have failed 


remarkably, when he attempted to write in a ſerious manner. Mr. Baker, of St. John's 


College, Cambridge, in a blank leaf of his copy of Kachard's. © Letter to R. L.“ ob- 


ſerves, that he went to St. Mary's with great expeQation to- hear him preach, but 
was never more diſappointed (7). And Dean Swift ſays, © I have known men happy 
% enough at ridicule, who, upon grave ſuhjects, were perfectly ſtupid ; of which 
« Dr. Facharg, of Cambridge; who writ, “ The. Contempt of the Clergy,” was a 
10 great inſtance (g).“ It is remarked, by Mr. Granger, that the works of Dr. Eachard 
had been evidently ſtudied by Swift (þ wer 


. 
. 
« 


In the catalogue of the printed books in the Britiſh Muſeum, 2 Piece is attributed to 
Dr. Eachard, which was publiſhed in 1673, in.12mo, under the following title: © A 


<< free and impartial Enquiry into the Cauſes. of tbat very great Eſteem and Honour 


% ter to his honoured Friend, H. M. By a Lover of the Church of England and 
* unfeigned Piety.” But, upon an inſpection of the piece, we are convinced, that it 
was r written by Dr. Eachard. It has .not. his. wit, nor is it in any reſpect in his 
manner. N | 


*,* [ECHARD (LAUREN CE), a Clergyman,, author of ſeveral hiſtorical and 
other —— was nearly related 8 Dr. Jain Exckar 17 Per whom an account has 
been given in the preceding article. He was born at Caſſam, near Beccles, in Suffolk, 
about the year 1671, and was the ſon of a Clergyman, who, by the death,of an elder 
brother, became poſſeſſed pf 2 good eltate in that gounty (a). Having paſſed through 
a courſe of gramtmar- learning, he was ſent to Chriſt's College, Cambridge, and, in 
1691, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that of Maſter in 1695 (6). He 
afterwards entered into holy orders, and was preſented to the livings of, Welton and 
Elkinton, in Lincoluſhire, where he ſpent above twenty years of his life; and, during 
that time, he publiſhed a variety of works. | LY 285 
One of his firſt publications was, The Roman Hiſtory, from the building of the 
« City to the perfect Settlement of the Empire by Avguſtus,Czſar,” This was, ex- 
tremely well received, ſo that the fourth edition, in one volume 8vo, was publiſhed in 
1699. He allo publiſhed “ The Hiſtory, from the Settlement of the Empire, by Au- 


was faid; in the title, to be “ for the uſe of bis Highneſs the Duke of Gioaceſter,” to 
whom it was dedicated; and the ſecond edition, in 8vo. was printed in 1699. Two 
continuations of this work, one of which was reviſed by Mr. Echard, were afterwards. 
publiſhed in three volumes, 8vo. : 3 | 

In 1702, our author publiſhed, in folio, with a dedication to . Anne [B], A 
General Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, from the Nativity of our bleſſed Saviour to the firſt 


« Eſtabliſh-. 
[4] Nearly related to Dr. John Eachard.) This encouraged 10 offer that addreſs and 10 lay hie hiſtory | 
appears to have been the caſe, though his name is before her Majeſty,, © as the great. pratector and 


* 


4 here. treated of and deſeribed, ond the true 
Defender of the Faith. He adds, your Majeſty having 
* ſhewn a hearty love for your ſubzeQs, and, a. gene- 
tous regard for your allies, is become not. only the 


„ bim his juſt chatacter without ſuſpicion of par- 
vo tialty (1). A | 2b * 8 

[B] With a dedication to Queen Anne.) Tn his 

hopes and life of Europe; and tae eyes of its inha- 

RP , bitants 


Q 


Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity by Human Laws, under the Emperor Conſtantine the 
«© Great; Cantayning the Space of about 313 Years. With ſo much of the Jewiſh 
«© and Roman Hiſtory; as is neceſſary and convenient to illuſtrate the Work. To which 
is added, a large Chronological Table of all the Roman and Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, 
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e included in the fame Period of Time.“ This Work was ſo well received, that the 
ſixth edition of it was publiſhed, in two volumes, 8vo. in 1722. Dean Prideaux ſays, 
that © the Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory of Mr. Laurence Echard is the beſt of its kind in the 
„ Engliſh tongue (c).“ 

In 1797, when he was become Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Biſhop 
of that Dioceſe, he-publiſhed, in one volume; folio, * The Hiſtory of England: from 
« the firſt Entrance of Julius Cæſar and the Romans to the End of the Reign of 
« King James the Firſt,” He dedicated this work to the Duke of Ormond ; and ob- 
ſerves, in the dedication, that he was excited to engage in the undertaking by that no- 
bleman. In his preface, he gives ſome account of the materials and authors from 
which his work was collected. He particularly enumerates the Roman, Saxon, Eng- 
liſh, and Monkiſh Hiſtorians ; together with Hall, Grafton, Polydore Vergil, Ho- 
linſhed, Stow, Speed, Baker, Brady, and Tyrrell; and, among the writers of parti- 
cular lives and reigns, he mentions Barnes, Howard, Goodwin, Camden, Bacon, Her- 
bert, and Habington. “ From all theſe ſeveral writers,” ſays he, “and many others, 
& I have collected and formed this preſent hiſtory ; always taking the liberty either to 
* copy or to imitate any parts of them, if I found them really conducing to the uſe- 
« fulneſs or the ornament of my work. And, from all theſe, I have compiled an 
e hiſtory as full, comprehenfive, and complete, as I could bring into the compaſs of 
* the propoſed fize and bigneſs. And, that nothing might be wanting, I have all 
« the way enriched it with the beſt and wiſeſt ſayings of great men, that I could find 
*in larger volumes, and likewiſe with ſuch ſhort mora} reflections [C], and fuch pro- 
ce per characters of men, as might give life as well as add inſtruction to the hiſtory.” 

In 1712, Mr. Echard was inſtalled Archdeacon of Stowe; and, in 1718, he pub- ; 
liſhed-the ſecond and third volumes [D] of his Hiſtory of England, which brings it 
down to the Revolution. To theſe volumes he prefixed a dedication to King George | : 
the Firſts - The ſame year, Dr. Edmund Calamy publiſhed, in 8vo, © A Letter to Mr: 

«© Archdeacon Echard, upon occaſion of his Hiſtory of England: wherein the true 
Principles of the Revolution are defended, the Whigs and Diſſenters vindicated, ſe- 
& veral Perſons of Diſtinction cleared from Aſperfions, and a Number of Hiſtorical 
© Miſtakes rectified.“ In this piece the author has made a variety of juſt remarks on 


(c) Connection 
of th: Hiſtory 
of the Old und 
New Teſta- 
ment, Vol, II. 
Part II. p. 658. 


© volume; which, for the ſmall number of years, 
© contains more ſurprizing variety than the hiſtory of 
% any other nation known to this part ot the world.“ 
Fe then gives'the names of many of the authors whom 
he had made uſe of; and adds, The trouble I had in 
collecting, ranging, and digelting theſe materials, 


* bitants are fixed upon your Majeſty, looking out 
* for protection and affiſtance, as from a deliverer 
/* ſent from heaven to break their chains, to diſſipate 
© their fears, and to ſecure to them the bleſſings both 

of peace and liberty. Theſe are noble ach the 
completing of which Providence ſeems to have re- 


%%% & @:®- a 


ſerved for your Majeſty's reign, to render it glorious * 


and triumphart. But your Majeſty's tender and at- 
fectionate care for the church of God, and thoſe 
freſh endeavours to deſtroy its greateſt enemies, 
vice and immorality, raiſe your Majeſty's fame to 


the fall height, and cauſe it to triumph above all 


the glories of this world.“ 
[CJ Short moral reflections.] Mr. Echard's moral 


though great, and not eaſy to be judged of, was. 
ſill ſhort of what I met with from my ſedulous ap- 
lication to living aſſiſtauts. For, at wy firſt enter- 
ing upon this volume, I was infinitely defirous to 
receive the beſt advice and inſtructions, and to ob- 
tain any publiſhed memoirs, letters, records, and 
other papers, that were likely to improve and en- 
rich the work. Accordingly I did, as wuch as I 


reflections were not - always ſhort, and ſometimes 
ſeemed not very neceflary, Tn the Introduction to his 
account uf the reign of King Charles the Firſt, he 
ſays, that * to give a clear and comprehenſive account 
* of ſuch a remarkable and melancholy reign, it is 
* highly requiſite to trace the main ſteps, and lay 
open the chief ſprings ot thoſe actions aud events, 
that at length not only proved uncommon, but even 
« prodigious, and beyond the reach of the moſt pene- 
« rrating forefight,*— In order to compaſs a work of 
« {uch ſurprizing variety, it may be very proper, firſt 
to take a tranſient and impartial view ot human 
nature in general, as it has been uſually diſcovered, 
© and Experimentally found in all ages of the world: 
to conſider that great and extenſive maſs, with all its 
* numerous frailties, corruptions, and deviations from 
* the dignity of its firſt creation; and to look vpon 
the wajority of men of all nations, as men, not as 
* ſaints, much leſs as angels (2).* Theſe introductory 
obſervations are followed by a variety of others on 
human nature, and on the characters and paſſions of 
men. 

ID] The ſecond and third volumes, &c. ] In the pre- 
face to his ſecond volume, he ſays, Above two 
* hundred writers, .of all ſorts, have been uſed in this 


Vol. V. 


could with decency, get into the acquaintance of 
thoſe in London and the two univertitics, beſides 
others, that appeared moſt capable of aſſiting me; 

and, ſo far as I durſt, or could meet with oppor- 

tunity, I applied myſelf to men ot all ranks and 

parties; ſometimes to argue and debate upon par- 

ticular points and difficulties, other times to get a 

fight of uncommon books and manuſciipts, and at 

all times to acquire new lights and ſupports for the 

clearing and eſtabliſhing the truth. To arrive at 

which, I made no ſcruple as to their opinions and | 
perſuaſions, but endeavoured to enter into the con- | F? 
verſation of all that were ſenſible and knowing in 1 
my buſineſs ; without conſidering what notions they 
taught, or what proteſſions they made, either as to 14 
religion or politics. 1 
In the preface to his third volume, he ſays, © Be- | 

ſides the uſe of all printed tracts, ſuch as annals, 
collections, memoirs, letters, trials, pamphlets, 
* ſpeeches, gazettes, &c. I had, as in the laſt volume, 
the advantage of ſeveral manuſcripts and private ac- 
© counts, from perſons of unqueliioned Eee 
© and credit, which have ſerved much to cnitich and 
© enlighten the work. 
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d) Letter to 
Archdeacon 
Echard, p. 7 


(Y wid. p. 8. 10. 


elit. 1718. 


E C H A R D. 


the miſrepreſentations in Echard's Hiſtory [E]: though, he acknowledges it to be, in 
ſeveral reſpects, a work of confiderable 45 « When [ n reader,“ ſays 
he, „I was ready to make all the candid allowances you can According to 
% your own motion, I peruſed your work in order as it was written; and not by leaps, 
& and ſtarts, and diſtant parcels. And, now I have gone through the whole, am fo 
e little inclined to detract from you, that I can freely fay a great deal in your com- 
% mendation. The clearneſs of your method, and the perſpicuity of your language, 
* are two very great excellences, which I admire. I am fingularly pleaſed with the 


e refreſhing diviſions of your matter, and the chronological diſtinction of the ſeveral 


6“ parts of your hiſtory, I neither make any objections againſt the form of it as irie- 
“ gular or diſproportionate,. nor the method as intricate and confuſed, nor the 
% colouring as weak and unaffecting, nor the ſtyle as mean, flat, and _— which 
« are the things about which you appear peculiarly concerned. And yet I thought a 
e public animadverſion both proper and neceflary, and can meet with none of your 


readers, how different ſoever in their ſentiments, views, and principles, but what 


„herein agree (d).“ Dr. Calamy alſo ſpeaks of the“ ſmooth and polite way” in 
which Mr. Echard's Hiftory is written; and ſays, that it has ſeveral beauties above 
many that had gone before him. But he adds, that he reckons his firſt volume to be 
by much the beſt of the three (e). 

Mr. Echard's Hiſtory of England was at firſt, in general, well received, and paſſed 
through ſeveral editions ; but it appears to have greatly ſunk in reputation after the 
publication of Tindal's Tranſlation of Rapin. Echard related facts with perſpicuity, 
though often with great partiality. He frequently vindicates or palliates the moſt unjuſt 
and oppreffive meaſures of government, eſpecially during the reigns of the Stuarts; 
nor does he ever do juſtice to the efforts of thoſe who exerted themſelves in ſupport 
of the rights of the people. His obſervations are alſo often injudicious ; but his work 
is rendered ſomewhat the more entertaining by ſhort characters of the moſt eminent 
literary men in the different periods of his hiſtory. 

An epigram was printed in the firſt volume of the Collection of Poems publiſhed by 
Dodſley, on the hiſtories of Echard and Burnet, which may not improperly be inſerted 
here, as the deſign of it is to give an idea of both thoſe hiſtoriographers, It is as follows: 


« Gils hiſtory appears to me 

« Political anatomy, 

«© A caſe of ſkeletons well done, 

«© And malefactors every one. 

« His ſharp and ſtrong incifion pen 

« Hiſtorically cuts up men, 

« And does with lucid {kill impart 

© Their inward ails of head and heart. 
Laurence proceeds another way, 

% And well-dreſs'd figures does diſplay : 
« His characters are all in fleſh, 
£ Their hands are fair, their faces freſh ; 
« And from his ſweet'ning art derive 
« A better ſcent than when alive; 

« He wax-work made to pleaſe the ſons, 
4 Whoſe fathers were Gil's ſkeletons.” - 


G Hiſt. of Eng. 
ol. II. p. 713. 


LE] Remarks on the miſrepreſentations, &c.] Dr. ; 


Calamy particularly takes notice of his miſrepreſenta- 
tions relative to the Nonconformiſts, and the unjuſt 
and rigorous een againſt them during the 
reigns of the Stuarts. He alſo charges him with in- 
conſiſtency, in pretending to approve the Revolution, 
and at the ſame time condemning thoſe principles 
upon which it was grounded. He likewiſe accuſes 
him of deficiencies and redundancies. One of his re- 
dundancies was © a long and very incredible ſtory 
« about Cromwell's co ce and contract with the 
% devil, on the very morning of the memorable da 

of the fight at Worceſter,” After relating this 
ſtory at ſome length, which is given on the pre- 
tended teſtimony of an officer named Lindſey, 
Echard pravely ſays, ** How far Lindſey is to be be- 


« lieved, and how far the ſtory is to be accounted in- 


e credible, is left to the reader's faith and judgment, 
& and not to any determination of our own OY 
Dr. Calamy alſo very juſtly objects to Mr. Echard's 


method of citing his authorities. He ſays, * I neither 
cite, nor 


« admiremnany of the authors which 
© your way of, citing them ; and I have ſome reaſon to 
© think I am not ſingular in either. Many of the 


© authors that are cited by you have ſo little credit 
+ in the world as to be far from giving ſufficient 


5 | | 5 


* warrant to juſtify your inſerting things, from them, 
* into an hiſtory that ſhould give an account to poſ- 
* terity of paſt tranſactions. And your way of citing 
them is liable to very great ohjection:. You mention 
* a number of names in your margin, at the begin- 
ning of a ſection : but as to the particulars produced, 
* there is no diſtinction between what you had from 
* one, and from another. So that if your reader is 
© deſirous to know your authority for any particular 
that occurs, he may ſtill be to ſeek for it, and not 
* find it without a great deal of pains in ſearching. 

* Nay, I cannot perceive there is any certain way 
* of diſtinguiſhing what is purely your own, from 
* what you produce authors wy This is a method 
* that looks ſuſpicious: and though perhaps your 
taking it might be ſome eaſe to a err gp yet it 
naturally adds to the trouble of your readers, who 
© many times muſt look into all your authors, before 
they can be fully ſatisfied where you had a paſſage 
* which they inquire after, and whether, your author 
© is fairly cited, or miſrepreſented (4). 

Beſides Dr. Calamy, our author's Hiſtory was alſo 
attacked by Mr. Oldmixon, in his © Critical Hiſtory 
« of Engla 
« during the Reigns of the Stuarts.“ 


This 


nd,” and in his © Hiſtory of England, 


(i lat 
as abo. 


bebe 

r. Archdeacon 
Echard, p. 118, 
119. 


* 


(«) Ibid, 


% Thid. and 

D. Lloyd's State 
Worthies, edit. 
1679, 3y0. 

p. 962. 

(F) Birch, vbi 
tupra, Introduct. 
p. 12. and Hiſt 
'oical View, as 
abore, p. 32.2. 
(z) latroduct. 
ibid. and View 
of the Negotia« 
dons as above, 
p. 1. 11. 18. 
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edit. 172 I Vol. I. 
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(3) Wortlies, 
ſupra. 
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This is very well as a jen 4 eſprit; but it does not give a very accurate idea of 
Echard's Hiſtory. For, though Echard often gave a very favourable account of perſons 


who had been repreſented in an unfavourable light by Burnet, particularly of ſuch as 


had been active in eng the deſpotic views of the Stuarts; yet he was frequently 
guilty of (groſs injuſtice to very illuſtrious characters, as was remarkably the caie with 
reſpe& to Hampden, Lord Ruſſell, and Algernon Sidney. | 

In 1719, Mr. Echard publiſhed, in a thin volume, 8vo, „ Maxims and Diſcourſes, 
« moral and divine: taken from the Works of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, and methodized 
« and connected.“ This publication was inſcribed by him, in a very humble ſtyle, 
© To the moſt excellent, moſt pious, and beneficent Lady, Caſſandra, Counteſs of Car- 
« narvon, illuſtrious in her Family and Fortune, and more ſo in her Merits and 
« Virtues.” | 

Mr. Echard was preſented by King George J. to the livings of Rendleſham, Sud- 
born, and Alford, in Suffolk; at which places he lived about eight years; but in a 
continual ill ſtate of health. Finding himſelf grow worſe, and being adviſed to go to 
Scarborough for the benefit of the waters, he ſet out, and got as far as Lincoln; but, 
declining very faſt, he was unable to proceed farther. Soon after his arrival at Lincoln, 
going out to take the air, he died in his chariot, on the 16th of Auguſt, 1730, and was 
interred in the chancel of St, Mary Magdalen's church, but without any monument or 
memorial of him (J). He was a member of the Society of Antiquaries. He married 
two wives; firſt, Jane, daughter to the Reverend Mr. Potter, of Yorkſhire; and, ſe- 
condly, a daughter of Mr. Robert Wovley, a gentleman of Lincolnſhire : but he had 
no children by either of them (g). 

Beſides the works already mentioned, Mr. Echard was alſo the author of * A Hiſtory 
„ of the Revolution, in 1688,” in one volume, 8vo, and of The Gazetteet's or 
« Newſman's Interpreter, being a Geographical Index of all the confiderable Cities, 
« &c. in Europe, &c.- bf which the eleventh edition, in 12mo, was publiſhed in 
1716, He likewiſe publiſhed a tranſlation of three Comedies of Plautus, being the Am- 
phitryon, Epidicus, and Rudens. Of this the ſecond edition was publiſhed in 1716, 
Thomas Cooke, in the notes to his tranſlation of the Amphitryon, ſays, that Echard is 
very injudicious, and groſsly low and vulgar (5).“ This charge is too well grounded. 
Mr. Echard had alſo ſome ſhare in a tranſlation of Terence. In the tranſlations both 
of Plautus and Terence, he made the characters ſpeak ſuch language as is uſed in com- 
mon Engliſh farces, which, though diſguſting to readers of a good taſte, probably 
rendered his tranſlations the more acceptable to readers of the lower order. The 
ninth edition of the tranſlation of Terence, which is ſaid to be © by Mr. Lawrence 
« Echard, and others,” was publiſhed in 12mo in 1741. ] T. 


EDMONDES (a), EDMONDS, or EDMUNDS, (Sir Tnouas), Knt. memorable 
for his embaſſies at ſeveral Courts, was born at Plymouth in Devonſhire (6), about 
the year 1564 (c). He was the fifth and youngeſt ſon of Thomas Edmondes, Head- 
c er of that port, and of Fowye in Cornwall, by Joan his wife, daughter of An- 
tony Delabare, of Shirbourn in Dorſetſhire, Eſq. who was third ſon of Henry Ed- 
mondes, of New Sarum, Gent. | A}, by Juliana his wife, daughter of William Bran- 
don, of the ſame place (4). Where he had his education is not known, But we are 
informed, that he was introduced to Court by his name-ſake, Sir Thomas Edmonds [B), 
Comptroller of the Queen's Houſehold (e): and, being initiated into public buſineſs, 
under that moſt accompliſhed Stateſman, Sir Francis Walſingham, Secretary of State (/), 
he was, undoubtedly through his recommendation, employed by Queen Elizabeth in 
ſeveral embaſſies, In 1 592, that wiſe and diſcerning Princeſs, appointed him her Re- 
fident at the Court of France, or rather Agent for her affairs in relation to King Henry 
IV. with a ſalary of twenty ſhillings a day (g) CJ. And, on the 17th of May, 1596, 


made 


(g) Birch's MSS 
in the Britiſh 


cough's Cat. 


[4] Who was third ſon of Henry Edmondes, of New 
Sarum, Gent.) Sir Thomas Edmondes, as the Rev. 
Mr. Birch obſerves (1), was deſcended of a good fami- 
ly, different branches of which ſettled in ſeveral coun- 
ties ; but the books in the Heralds Office are ſo defec- 
tive in his pedi that it is not to be traced higher 
than his grand-father, Henry Edmondes of New Sa- 
rum, abovemetitiened ; who had three ſons Laurence, 
_ and Thomas, and three daughters. 

[B] By his name: ſale, Sir Thomas Edmonds.) Ant. 
Wood takes Sir Thomas Edmondes, who is the ſubject 
of this article, to have been 7 ſon of this Sir Thomas 
Edmonds, and brother to Sir Clement Edmonds, tran- 
ſlator of Czſar's Commentaries (2). But Mr. Prince 
aſſures us (3), that they had different coats of arms, 


and conſequently were of two diſtin families. . 

[C] With a ſalary of teventy ſhillings a day.] But 
this allowance was ſo ill-paid, or fo inſufficient for his 
ſubſiſtence, that he was obliged to repreſent, in moſt 
pathetic terms, his diſtreſs to the Lord - Treaſurer, in 
a letter dated 21 Dec. 1593. Wherein, after repre- 
ſenting how much he was indebted to one Mr. Smyth's 
charity and pity, who had not only lent him, hut alto 


given him extraordinary credit for money; he adds, 


* It is to many known the poor life I do here lead, 
© under the burden of this heavy expeace, far above 
my power to bear, proteſting to your Lordſhip, in 
* the faith of a Chriſtian, ſuch to be my preſent miſery, 
© as I have not the means wherewith to put a good 
« garment on my back, to appear in honeſt company: 


wy 
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(a) So he gene- 
rally writ his 
name, a appears 
from ſeveral Or- 
ders of Council 
in the author's 
poſſeſſion. 


(Mr. Weſtcot, 
Deſcr.of Devon. 
in Pedig. Sir W. 
Pole, Stateſmen 
of Devon. 
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Worthies of De- 
von. edit. 1701, 
p. 287. 
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 EDMONDES. 


Da made him a grant of the office of Secretary to her Majeſty for the French tongue; 


$39 


1 in conſideration of his faithful and acceptable ſervice heretofore done (b).“ Towards 


the end of that year he returned to England, when Sir Anthony Mildmay was ſent Em- 


3 baſſador to King Henry; but he went back again to France in the beginning of May 
3 following, and in leſs than a month returned to London (i) D]. In October, 597. 
as above, p. 4, he was diſpatched again as Agent for her Majeſty to the King of France (&); and te- 
wy . turned to England about the beginning of May, 1598, where his ſtay was extremely 
(4) 1510. p- s. ſhort, for he was at Paris in the July following (/). But, upon Sir Henry Neville 
(/) Ivid. p. 17% being appointed Embaſſador to the French Court, he was recalled, to his great ſatiſ- 
Dede faction, and arrived at London in June, 1599 (n). Sir Henry Neville gave him a 
morials of Af. very great character (n), and recommended him to the Queen in the ſtrongeſt terms LEJ. 
fairs of hee. Before the end of that year, namely, about December the 26th, he was ſent to Arch- 
Pm. Saw;er, duke Albert, Governor of the Netherlands, with a letter of credence, and inſtructions 
1 3 to treat of a peace. The Archduke received him with great reſpect; but not being 
24, 45, 46, 50- Willing to ſend Commiſſioners to England, as the Queen defired, Mr. Edmondes went 
(+) Memorials to Paris, and, having obtained of King Henry IV. Boulogne for the place of treaty, he 

c. p. 44, 45. returned to England, and arrived at Court on Sunday morning, February 17 (o). The 


Q — 11th of March following, he embarked again for Bruſſels (p); and, on the 22d, had 
2 1351 and an audience of the Archduke, whom having prevailed upon to treat with the Queen, 
Letters of the 


— 1 = — he returned home, April 9, 1600, and was received by her Majeſty with great favour, 
Vol. Il. f. 165, and highly commended for his ſufficiency in his negotiation (9). Soon after, he was ap- 
166, 169. pointed one of the Commiſſioners for the treaty of Boulogne, together with Sir Henry 
(?) y_ Neville, the Queen's Embaſſador in France, John Herbert, Eſq. her Majeſty's ſecond 
mis, This. > Secretary, and Robert Beale, Eſq. Secretary to the Council in the North; their com- 
178, 179- miſhon being dated the 1oth of May, 1600. The two laſt,, with Mr. Edmondes, left 

London the 12th of that month, and arrived at Boulogne the 16th, as Sir Henry Ne- 


(9) bid. P · 186. 
(Y id. p. 1943 Ville did the ſame day from Paris. But, after the Commiſſioners had been above three 
and Memorials, months upon the place, they parted, July the 28th, without ever aſſembling, by rea- 
— 22 ſon of a diſpute about precedency between England and Spain (r). Mr. Edmondes, 
— 22. not long after his return, was appointed one of the Clerks of the Privy Council: and, 
A View of the in the end of June, 1601, was ſent to the French King, to complain of the many acts 
Negotiations, of inj uſtice committed by his ſubjects againſt the Engliſh merchants. He ſoon after 


— mY returned to England ; but, towards the end of Auguſt, went again, and waited upon 


&c. p. 346, 343. King Henry IV. then at Calais; to whom he propoſed ſome meaſures, both for the 
( Memorials, relief of Oſtend, then beſieged by the Spaniards, and for an offenſive alliance againſt 
ec p. 394 Spain (5s). After his return to England, he was appointed one of the Commiſhoners, 


8 for ſettling, with the two French Embaſſadors, the depredations between England and 


View of the Ne- France, and preventing them for. the future (2). The 2oth of May, 1603, he was 


pry "of knighted by King James I; and, upon the concluſion of the peace with Spain, on the 


Gan 18th of Auguſt, 1604, was appointed Embaſſador to the Archduke at Bruſſels (u). He 
w) Ib. p. 219. 


ſet out for that place the 19th of April, 1605 (; having firſt obtained a reverſionary 
(x) — an grant of the office of Clerk of the Crown (x). And, though abſent, was choſen one 


p. 58. of the repreſentatives for the Burgh of Wilton, in the parliament which -was to have 
(3) View of the met at Weſtminſter, Nov. 5, 1605, but was prevented by the diſcovery: of the Gun- 


en pow der-plot ()) F]. During bis embaſſy, he promoted, to the utmoſt of his power, 


5 an accommodation between the King of Spain and the States-General of the United 
92 ibid. p. 263, Provinces (2) [G. He was recalled in 1609, and came back to England about the 


end 


my borſes the molt part ſpoiled and ſpent, what by 

« accicents, and the length of time; and generally 

never ſuffered, in my poor particular, the like ex- g 

(5 View of the *© tremity of penury (5) Mr. Birch obſerves upon that ment and ſufficiency ſuche withall, as 1 hold him 

Negotiations, Occaſion, That complaints of Queen Elizabeth's parſi- * to have bin a worthy miniſter of your 'Majeftie's 

&c. as above mony were not at all unuſual among her Miniſlers, both * here, and to be very able to do you good ſer- 

p. 17, 12. at home and abroad. And it is remarkable, that the * vice, whereſoever yt ſhall be your gracious plea- 
Lore- Treaſurer bimſelf, in a letter ſtill extant in the * ſure to make further uſe of him (8). 

paper-office, written in the critical year 1588, while [F] But was prevented by the diſcovery of the Gun- 

the Spaniſh Armada was expected againſt England, ex- powder-plet.) Sir Thomas ſent to our Miniſtry ſeveral 

cules himſelf to Sir Edward Stafford, then Embaſſador notices about that plot, which he learned at Bruſſels; 

in France, for not writing to him oftner, on account and, among the ret, That the Eugliſh regiment, in 

of her Majeſty's unwillingneſs, to be at the expence of the ſervice of the Archduke, was to be brought over 

(6) Ibid. p 21. meſſengers (6). | „ d England, for ſeconding the enterprizes of the con- 

I] Aud in leſi than a month returned to Londen,) ſpirators, aſter the execution of that, helliſh deſign (9). 

The occaſion of theſe frequent and ſudden voyages, [G] During his embaſſy, he promoted an accommoda- 

was, King Heury's requiring Queen Elizabeth, to ſend tion betwveen the King of Spain end the States-General.} 

| 4000 men to his aſſiſtance, according to treaty : and It appears from ſome of his di patches, that Prince 

(7) Ibid. p. 50. his refuſing to give up Boulogne for.a caution (7). Maurice was extremely averſe to an accommodation; 

[E] And recommended him to the Queen in the firong- and uſed all the efforts imaginable, to perſyade Fen- 

eft terms.) Namely, in theſe words.“ I ſhould ry IV, to prevent the ſucceſs of the treaty about the 

be very ungratefull, yf I ſheuld nut yeald a true truce, And, while it was negociatiog, he was of a 

* teſtimony unto this gentleman Mr Edmonds, and very craving humour; for, not ſatisſied with the large 

G acknowledge the great light I have receaved, by his treatments granted by the States, not contented with 


the 


© frendly and reall communicating with me his know- 
© ledge of the affaires of this ſtate; which I aflure 


your Majeftis to be very exquiſite, and his judg- | 


(8) Memorials 
of Aﬀairs of 
State, &c. 4s 
above, Vol. 


P. 4+ 


( 90 View ofthe 


Negotiations, 
c as above, p-. 
248255525) 


(i) lb 
188, 2 


2 


(ro) lbid. p.286, 
283, 289, 294. 


(11)\bid. p.286 
417 P. a 80, 


E D M 


end of Auguſt, or the beginning of September (a). In Aptil, 1610, he was e 
as one of the Aſſiſtant-COmmiſſioners, to conclude a defenüve league with th 
of France (5): and, having been deſigned, ever fince the year 1608, to be ſent Em- 
baſſador into that kingdom [H), he was diſpatched thither in all haſte, in May, 1610, 
upon the news of the execrable murder of King Henry IV. in order to learn the ſtate 
of affairs there (c). He arrived at Paris, May the 24th, where he was very civilly re- 
ceived J), and, on the 25th of June, had his audience of Mary de Medicis, Queen 
Regent; the young King | Lewis XIII.) being preſent (d). 


N DES 


e Crown 


In November following, 


he cauſed an Italian to be apprehended at Paris, for having il} defigns againſt his mat- 
ter, King James I (e) K. There being, in 1613, a competition between him and the 
| Spaniſh Embaſſador, about precedency (/), we are told, that he went to Rome pri- 
vatcly, and fetched a certificate out of the Pope's Ceremonial, ſhewing that the King 
of England is to precede the King of Caſtile (g). He was employed, the ſame year, 
in treating of a marriage between Henry Prince of Wales, and the Princeſs Chriſtine, 
ſiſter of Lewis XIII, King of France; but the death of that Prince, on the 6th' of No- 
vember, 1612, put an end to this negoriation (4). And yet, on the ninth day of the 
ſame month, orders were ſent him, to propoſe a marriage between the ſaid Princeſs and 
our Prince Charles: however, he had more diſcretion than to open ſuch an affair ſo 
ſoon after the brother's death (;)[L}. About the end of December, 1613, Sir Thomas 
deſired leave to return to England, but was denied till he ſhould have received the final 
reſolution of the Court of France, about the treaty of marriage; which having obtained, 
he came to England towards the end of January, 1613-14. Though the Privy Council 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this match, becauſe they had not ſooner been made acquainted with 
fo important an affair; yet, ſo zealous was the King for it, that he ſent Sir Thomas 
again to Paris, with inſtructions, dated July 20, 1614, for bringing it to a concluſion. 

But, after all, it appeared that the Court of France were not ſincere in this affair, and 


only propoſed it to amuſe the Proteſtants in general (H. 


In 1616, Sir Thomas affiſted 


at the conference at Loudun, between the Proteſtants and the oppoſite party; and, by 
his journey to Rochelle, diſpoſed the Proteſtants to accept of the terms offered them, 
and was of great uſe in ſettling the pacification (1). About the end of October, in the 
ſame year, he was ordered to England ; not to quit his charge, but; after he ſhould 
have kiſſed the King's hand, and. received ſuch honour as his Majeſty was reſolved to 
confer upon him, in acknowledgment of his long, painful, and faithful, ſervices, then 
to go and reſume his charge; and continue in France, till the affairs of that kingdom, 
which then hung in a ſlippery and uncertain ſtate, ſhould be better eftabliſhed. Ac- 
cordingly, he came over to England in December; and, on the 21ſt of that month, 
was made Comptroller of the King's Houſehold ; and, the next day, ſworn a Privy- 


the reſtitution from the Archdukes of all the Prince of 
Orange's land in Burgundy, and the Netherlands ; he 
farther demanded fatisfation for certain pretenſions, 

rounded upon grants to his father from the States of 

rabant and Flanders, which carried with them no 
ſhow of equity (10). In his conduct he appeared to 
have been of a very warm temper ; apt to fly out 
upon contradiction, and to embrace haſiy reſolutions, 
from which he was afterwards obliged to recede, in a 
manner that did him no credit (11). 

[H And, having been defigned, ever ſince the year 
1608, to be ſent Embaſſador into that kingdom.) His 
abilities, integrity, and faithfulneſs in his maſter's and 
country's ſervice, were ſuch a terror to the French 
Court, that they endeavoured to prevent his coming, 
and to have another appointed. For, Mr. de Puiſieux, 
one of their Prime-Miniſters, takes notice in a letter 
to their Embaſſador in England, that they would get 
nothing by having him in the room of Sir George 
Carew, fince Sir Thomas Edmondes underſtood them 
too well. If he ſhould be ſent, adds Mr. de Pui- 
fieux, it is only with a deſign to make a fuller diſ- 
© covery of our affairs. We cannot nor ought to 
* oppole openly the appointment of him; but who- 
© ever can underhand divert this (ſtroke would, in my 
* opinion, do a good ſervice.” And Secretary de 


Villeroy, in a letter to the abovementioned Embaſla- 


(12) Lettres 3 
Monſ. de la Bo- 
derie, edit, Ame 
— 173358 v0. 
om. I. p. 247, 
251, 252, & 
om. II. p. 266, 


dor, has theſe words : * Let me know, —whether 
there is a means of procuring Sir Thomas Edmondes 
to be employed elſewhere; which would be a great 
relief to the Queen. However, I am not 
of opinion that you ſhould make this propoſal ;- for, 
* if it does not ſucceed, it will only ſerve to exaſpe- 
* rate this little man, who has ipirit and courage 
* enough (12). | N 8 
I Where he was wery civilly received.) Though 
his perſon was not very agreeable to the French Court, 


Vor. V. 0 


as is manifeſt from the laſt note, yet his coming at 
that juncture was well taken. For, the next day af- 
ter his arrival, he was viſited by the Maſter of the 
* Ceremonies, from the young King and the Queen 
© Regent, to bid him welcome, and to make their 
* acknowledgments to King James for that kind of- 
* fice of ſending thither his Embaſſador. Sir Thomas 
was the firſt in the performance of his office to the 
* new King, for which he received many congratula - 
* tions, and was viſited with great affection by all the 
foreign Miniſters at Paris, eſpecially thoſe who were 
© profeſſed friends to Great Britain (13). 

[XI He cauſed an Italian to be apprelended 
for having ill deſigns again King James J.] The fel- 
low had maintained ſeveral times, that, if he had killed 
the King of England, he would think himſelf abfolved 
of all his fins: and added, that he had a purpo 
ſhortly to go into England (14) | 

[L] However, he had more diſcretion than to open 


| ſuch an affair ſo ſoon. ] And, whea he excuſed him- 


ſelf to our Court for that omiſſion, King James ap- 
proved of his conduct in that point; as appears from 
a letter of his Majeſty, dated December 11, to Sir 


337 


thplayed (yl. p. zot, 
. 


() Ibid. p. 319. 


( Ibid. p. 301. 


308, 312. 
(4) Ibid. p. 313. 


( Memorials, 
as above, Vol. 
III. p. 234. 


Y Ibid p. 3 50. 


(g Lloyd's State 
Worthies, as 
above, p. 963. 


(hb) View of the 
Negotiations, -_ 
Kc. p. 352— 
372. 


(7) Ibid. p. 373. 


() Ibid. p. 375, 
376. and e- 
morials as above, 
Vol. III. P 433, 
492, 497 

(1) View of the 
Negotiations, 
&C, P · 390. 


(13) View of 
the Negotiation, 
&c. p. 313» 


(14) Memorials 
of Affairs of 
State, &c. as 
above, Vol. III. 


P. 234+ 


Thomas, wherein are theſe words: —— Wee do 


very weall allow of your carriage thairin, as fully 
agreeing with our meaning in our former direction, 
thogh peradventuie ſum words,thairiv might cauſe it 
to be miſtaken. For, it had been a very blunt thing 
in us, that you, our Miuiſter, ſhould, ſo ſoone alter 
ſuch irreparable loſſe receaved by us, have be- 
gunne to talk of mariage, the molt contrary thin 
that could be to death and funeralls. But 724 
we doubted not, that that motione would be re- 
newed againe unto you, it not by Villeroy, at leaſt 
by the Duke of Buillon, our meaning was thairfor, 
that you ſhould intertayn the monone (15). 


«K „ * > „ KK „„ %E «“ „ 


6 X 


counſellor. 


(15) Ib. p 373 


Counſellor. He returned to the Court of France in April, 1617; but took his leave 6f 
it towards the latter end of the ſame year. And, on the 19th of January, 161718, 


(*) Ibid. p. 299. was advanced to the place of Treaſurer of the Houſehold (): which was all the pre. 
nn %s, ferment he enjoyed, though he deſerved the poſt of Secretary of State that he had been 


mid. p. 373- recommended for (n), and which none was better qualified to diſcharge, He was elected 
374 379-495 one of the Burgeſſes for the Univerſity of Oxford, in the firſt parliament of King ner 
: Charles I. which met June 18, 1625, and was alſo returned for the ſame in the next Cen Eliza 
| arliament, which aſſembled at Weſtminſter the 26th of February following; but, yn rt 
Q Wood, Hiſt, bis election being declared void (o), he was choſen for another place, Some of the wo 
Gn ibn ſpeeches, which he made in parliament, are printed ! MJ. On the i 1th of June, 1629, 

p. 443+ 


he was commiſſioned to go Embaſſador to the French Court, on purpoſe to carry King 
Charles's ratification, ahd to receive Lewis the Thirteenth's oath, for the performance 
df the treaty of peace, then newly concluded between England and France: which he 
(2) Rymer's did in September following (5). And, with this honourable commiſhon, he concluded 
b. 86. View of all his foreign employments. Having, after this, enjoyed a creditable and peaceful 
theNegotiations, retreat for about ten years, he departed this life, September 20, 1639 (q). His Lady 
anion xy. Was Magdalen, one of the 2 and co-heirs of Sir John-Wood, Knight, Clerk of 
) Peck's Def. the Signet, by whom he had one fon, and three daughters [ N ', She died at Paris, 
rata Curioſa, December 31, 1614, with a character amiable and exemplary in all reſpects. Sir Tho- 
Vol. II. B. xi. mas had with her the manor of Albins, in the pariſhes of Stapleford-Abbot, and Nave- 
| ſtoke in Eſſex, where Inigo Jones built for him a manſion houſe, delightfully ſituated 
(r) View of the in a park, now the ſeat of the Abdy family (r). As to his perſon, Sir Thomas was 
Negotiation;&c- ſmall of ſtature (s), but great in underſtanding. He was a man of uncommon ſagacity, 
tion, p. xv. and indefatigable induſtry, in his employments abroad; always attentive to the motions 
(+) Ibid. in the of the Courts where he reſided, and punctual and exact in reporting them to his own{O}: 
, bodyoithebook, of a firm and unſhaken reſolution in the diſcharge of his duty, beyond the influence of 
7. 3310 335 terror, flattery, or corruption. The French Court, in particular, dreaded his expe- 
rience and abilities, as hath been ſhewn above; and the Popiſh and Spaniſh party there 
could ſcarcely diſguiſe their hatred of fo zealous a ſupporter of the Proteſtant intereſt 
in that kingdom. His letters and papers, in twelve volumes in folio, were once in the 
Der ot Secretary Thurloe, and afterwards of the Lord Chancellor Somers | P], 
he ſtyle of them is clear, ſtrong, and maſculine, and entirely free from the pedantry 
and puerilities, which infected the molt applauded writers of that age, namely, Lord 


= 


(2) 1bid. in the 


P · 463. : 


Lord 


\) 


Introduction, Bacon, Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Donne, &c. (t). | 
p- xv. xvi. | Ex 4 
[M] Some of the Speeches, which he made in parlia- of the Bath (21), The daugliters were, Tſabella, ( weden, 
ment, are printed. | The firit was on the 22d of March, born at Briſſcls in November, 1697, who had her name Pedig Ms. 
1627, when he ſpoke to this effect: The King con - from the Archducheſs her Godmother, and was mar- 
s « gratulating this preſent Parliament, he prays for a ried, about March 1624-5, to Henry Lord Delawar. 
* bleſſed ſupply ; he aſfures as of his gracious incli- 2. Mary, married to Robert Mildmay, Eſq. by whom 
nation towards us, and cf the conſequence of this ſhe had Benjamin Lord Fitz-walter, father of the late 
meeting; Goth intimate how much the ſafety of our- Earl Fitz-walter. 3. Louiſa, born at Paris in 1611, 
ſelves aud confederates abroad depends upon the good and baptized the 15th of September, Lewis XIII. 
© ſucceſs thereof; and he witheth a general oblivion ſtanding g dfather, and the Queen-Regent godmother, 
* of things that are paſt, leſt they cauſe diſtractions by their proxies the Priaceſs of Orange and the Duke 
* anew, Without a primary and free ſupply to his of Bouillon. In Much, 1635-6, ſhe married clandeſ- 
16) Ephemeris Majeſty (10). be ſecond was January the 28th tinely one of her father's genteeler ſetvants (22), (22) Viewokthe 
liamentaria, 1628, being as follows: I am forry this houſe hath O] And punctual and exact in reporting them to his Rn 

fol. Lond. 1654, given occaſion of ſo many meſſages about tunnage orn.] Sir Robert Cecil, in ſome letters of his, gives —_— 

P 30. and poundage, ofter his Majeſty hath given us a full this character of Sir Thomas: That he was very p. x. xv. (1) From 
* ſatistaftion. You may peiceive his Majeſty is ſen- * truſty and ſufficient (23): That her Mijeſty was well wil nde College-t 
© ſible of the neglect of his buſineſs; we, that know * pleaſed with his carriage in al things : and that his (23) "he 
* this, ſhould not diſcharge our duties to you, if we - * letters ſatisfied the Queen in every thing committed bon, p. 134 
+ ſhould not perſuade you to that courſe, which ſhould „ to his charge (24). ; | W. (2) Fron 
« procure his Majeſties good opinion ol you. Your- [F] His — and papers, c.] Several of them, (24) Ibi-p1'Þ Aimiſlio 
* ſelves are witneſſes how induſtrious his Maj ſty was together with abſtracts from the reſt, were publiſhed 154 aber bo 
* to” procure you gracious Laws in his father's time, by the Rev. Mr. Thomas Birch, F. R. 8. iu a book that coll 
* and, ſince that, what enlargement he hath made of intituled, © An Hiſtorical View of the Negotiations 

By granting our Labertes (*), and yet, ſtill we give him cauſe to ** between the Courts of England, France, and 

the Petitioa of * repent him ot the good he bath done. Conſider ** Bruſſels, from the year 1592 to 1617. Extracted (3) Faſti 

Right. * howwdangerous it is to alienate his Majeſties heart * chiefly. from, the MS. State-papers of Sir Thomas ſupra, 

(17) Ibid.p.241. * from Parliaments (17),.” David Lloyd tells us (1B), „“ Edmondes, Kt. Emballador in France, &c. and of 

en alluding in all likelihood to theſe ſpeeches, that Sir “ Anthony Bacon, Eſq. Brother to the Lord Chan- 

2 - — Thomas angered the faction againſt the Court, with #* cellor Bacon. London 1749. 8vo. . 

5. 963. bis principle-, that the King was to be truſted : that | 
the revenue was to be ſettled : that the Proteſtant % [Though Dr. Birch's © Hiſtorical View" 1s 
cauſe was to be maintained: that jealouſies were to be the principal fource of information concerning Sir 
removed, and things paſt were to be forgotten, Thomas Ed mondes's abilities, negotiations, way cha- 

Befides theſe wo ſpeeches, there are ſeveral letters of racter, ſome taithe@confirmation of his eminence iu 
his publiſhed, in the three Volumes of Memorials of theſe reſpects may be deduced from more ſecent pub- 

(rg) Publiſhed Affairs of State (19)- | cations, Several extracts of letters, written by him 

Aa ues — [N] By whom he had one fon, and three daughters.) in the early part of his political life, and during his 

.! "7*5* The tov, named Henry, was born in 1600, and died refidence in France, occur in Birch's “ Memoirs of 

(20) Letters and jn 1035, being ſunk into the moſt jnveierate ard in- „ the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” . The let ers taken 

ö tor oe Cortigible habit of drunkenneſs (20), He was Knight notice of in that work were addteſſed partly 10 1's 

Stafford, Vol. I. 


cot, 


1c) Memoirs 
42 reign of 
n Eliza- 
beth, Vol. I. 


5.349 353* 


(1) From the 
College. books. 


(2) From the 
Admiſſion, and 
her book's of 
that college. 


(3) Faſti, ubi 
ſupra. 


Lord Treafurer Burleigh, and partly to the Earl of 
Eſſex ; and it appears from them how diligent Mr. 
Edmondes was in communicating every ſpecies of 
intelligence. A jealouſy and diflike ſubhſted between 


- him and the intriguing Antonio Perez, of whom 


mention is made in the additions to Lord Bacon's arti- 
cle (25). Though Mr. Edmondes correſponded with 
the Earl of Eſſex, it was underſtood that he was mote 
attached to Secretary Cecil than to that nobleman. 
This gave great offence to the Earl's party. One of 


Eſſex's agents (a Monſ. Combes) ſtyles Mr. Ed- 


mondes a mere JUDAS} and more corrupt than any 
40 . and uffirms, that he had 1aid, that the 
„% Earl would ſpoil every thing, and ruin himſelf, as 
« being much more proper for throwing a court into 
&« diſorder than contributing to its order; and never 
„ was nor would be long without being involved in 
% ſome trouble at court (26).” It was in 1598 that 
this charge was brought againſt Mr. Edmondes ; be- 
fore which time there is reaſon to believe that he had 
ceaſed to correſpond with the Earl of Eſſex: for, the 
laſt letter to him of which we have an account was 
dated on the 3 iſt of December, 1595 (27). It will be 
no impeachment of Mr. Edmondes's wiſdom that he 
dropped his connection with a nobleman of ſo impetu- 
ous a character, eſpecially as he has never been ac- 
cuſed of behaving with ingratitude to the Earl, u hich 
was the caſe with ſome of his Lordſhip's friends. 

In Mr. Lodge's * Iiluftrations of Britiſh Hiſtory,” 
publiſhed in 1791, we find a number of Sir Thomas 
E imondes's letters, all of which were written to the 
Earl of Shrewſbury. They chiefly relate to the 
affairs of France, Spain, and the Low Countries, 
Some few of them, however, which Sir Thomas 
wrote from London, or its vicinity, contain the 


EDMONDES. EDWARDS. 


domeſlie news of the time, We learn from” one of 
them, that James the Firſt, upon his acceſſion to hy 
throne of England, bad much ſquabbling with hi 

Queen, about the appointment of her Majeſty's 
houſehold. The lady was very reſtive in the affair; 
6 I underſtand?” ſays Sir Thomas; * that the King is 
4% verie ill ſatisfied with the Duke of, Lenox for not 
« having more effectually employed himfelf to diſ- 
© ſwade the Queene from ſome courſes which ſhe hath 


** namehlie, tor conferringe the place of her Chamber= 
leyn (to the which Sir George Carew was recom + 
+* mended) on one Mr. Kennedy, a Scottiſhe gentell- 
„men, of whom the King hath very ill conceipt, 
and, as it is ſaid, uſed theſe wourdes againſt him; 
that if he ſhould fynd that ſhe doe bring him thither 
to attend her in that place, that he woulde breake 
the ſtaffe of his Chamberleynſhipp on his hedd, and 
ſo diſmifle him; but we underſtand; that, upon 4 
comandement fince ſent unto bim for his returne, 
* he is gone backe into Scotland. It is ſayd, that 
the Kinge takerh the like offence at the coming of 
dy vers uthers that be in her companie ; and, there- 
tore, the Duke of Lenox was yeſternight ſent back 
in poſt unto her concerning all thoſe particulars, It 
is ſaid that ſhe hath hitherto retuſe'! to admitt my 
Ladye of Kildare, and the Ladye Walſiagham, to 
be of her privye chamber; and hath onhie as yett- 
* ſworne my Ladye ot Bedfourd to that place (28).” 
Our predeceſſoraſſerts, in the text, upon Sir Thomas 
Edmondes's being made Treaſurer of the Houſehold, 
that this was all the preferment he enjoyed. But, we 
are informed by Mr. Lodge, that in 1620 he was ap- 
inted Clerk of the Crown in the Court of King's 
ach (29)}. K. 


EDWARDS (Taou s), a famous Preſbyterian writer in the XVIIth century, and a 


bitter enemy to the Independents, who then bore ſway in this kingdom, was educated 


in Trinity College, in Cambridge 4}, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
in the year 1605, and that of Maſter in 1609 (a). He was incorporated Maſter of Arts 
at Oxford, July 14, 1623 (5). Where and what his preferments were, we do not 
find: but we learn from himſelf (c), that, though he conformed, yet he was always 
a Puritan in bis heart B]. He exerciſed his miniſtry, chiefly as a Lecturer, at Hert- 
ford, and at ſeveral places in and about London (d); and was ſometimes brought into 
trouble for oppofing the received doctrines, or not complying duly with the eſtabliſhed 
Church CC J. When the long Parliament declared againſt King Charles I. our author 


[IV Was educated in Trinity College, in Cambridge. ] 
He muſt have removed from ſome other College to 
Trinity ; for, he was not admitted there, according to 
their books, till 1605, the very- year when he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts (t),———There was 
another Thomas Edwards, born at Huntingdon, edu- 
cated there in grammar-learnivg, and admitted into 
Sidney College, October 16, 1614. But he did not 
take any degree in that College (2), nor, as it ſeems, 
in the Univerfity ; and conſequently could not be the 
ſame with our author. However, after all, though 
we have taken great care to inform ourſelves, which 
of theſe two was the perſon we are writing of, yet we 
could come at no certainty therein. Mr, Wood aſſures 
us, that he was a Cambridge man (3). 

[B] Yet he was always a Puritan in his heart]. Of 
which take the following account in his own words. 
© I never had a cnonicall coat, never gave a penny to 
© the building of Pauls, took not the canonicall oath, 
declined ſubſcription for many years before the Par- 
liament, (though I practiſed the old conformity) 
would not give ne elem quidem to the contributions 
againſt the Scots, but diſſuaded other Miniſters ; 
much leſſe did 1 yeeld to bow to ihe altar, and at the 
name of Jeſus, or adminiſter the Lords Supper at a 
'able turned altarwiſe, or bring the people up to rails, 
or read the book of ſports, or highly flatter the 
Archbiſhop in an epiſile dedicatory to him, or put 
articles into the High- Commiſſion-Court againſt any, 
* but was myſelf put into the High-Commiſſion-Court, 

2 
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embarked 


© and purſevants with letters miſſive, and an attach- 
ment, ſent out to apprehend me, for preaching a 
« ſermon at Mercers Chapel, on a faſt-day in July, 
© 1640, againſt the Biſhops and their faction, ſuch a 
free ſermon as, I believe, never a ſectary in England 
* durſt have preached in ſuch a place and at ſuch a 
time (4) 

[C] was ſometimes brought into trouble, Sc.] 
He gives us the following relation of it. * Many years 


their creatures, in no poſlibility nor capacity by my 
principles and practices of preferment, I preached 
againſt, and upon all occaſions declared myſelt againſt, 
the Browniſts, Separatiſts, Antinomians, and all er- 
'rors in that way, as well as againſt Popiſh Innova- 
tions and Arminian Tenets. There are many who 
were my Auditors in thoſe times can and will wits 
neſs what 1 have preached at London and at Hart- 
ford againſt thoſe errors, when I have in the ſame 
places preached ſuch ſermons againſt the prevailing 
opinions, innovations, and corruptions of the Pre- 
© Jates, that many thought Iſhould never have preached 
© again , and indeed was not without mauy ſufferings 
© and troubles, being put out of places, ſtopped from 
* coming into others, and at laſt letters miſſive with 
© an attachment ſent out to bring me into the High- 
Commiſſion-Court. About thirteen years ago at 
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taken, whichdoe verie muche diſcontente the Kinge; 


(28) Iluſtrations 
of Britiſh Hif- 
cory, Vol. III. 


(29) wid. P- 95s 


(a) From the 


Univer fity-Re- 


giſter. 


(3) Wood, Ath. 
edit. 172 1, Vol. I. 
Faſti, col. 226. 


() Gangraena, 
Part i. ad edit. 
1646, 4to. p. 
75 76. 
(4) Gangræna, 
P. iii. edit. 1646. 
in the 


(4) Gangræ u, 
as above, P. i. 


p. 75, 76 


ago when 1 was perſecated by ſome Prelates and 


© Magnus Church, I, preaching againſt forſaking the 


© publick afſemblies, had, on a lecture · night at- the 
* ſame church, a bill given me up (among the bills 
” 10 


* * 1 
— Be a 2 
5 . 
#1 4, I 200. x 0 lO _— 4 , 
. N _ 
- 


i 
; 
| 


This was 

959 iſhed the 

aſt week in 

une, or the 

rſt in July, 
1644 
See preface to 
Gangrena, P. i. 
in tho beginning. 


Lond. 1641, 4to (7). II.“ Antapol 
name! © Members of the Aſſembly of Divines. 


E DW AR DS (TnostAs). 
embarked himſelf, with wife, children, eſtate,/ and all that was dear to him, in the 
ſame ſhip with them [D], and by all his actions, ſermons, prayers, praiſes, and diſ- 
courſes, earneſtly promoted their intereſt (e). But, when the independent party began 
to appear, and eſpecially to be uppermoſt, he became as furious againſt them as he 
had been againſt the Royaliſts ; and « { pg them with great virulence, both by wri- 
ting and acting. The ſeveral pieces he publiſhed againſt them, were as follows: 
I. Reaſons againſt the Independant Government of particular Congregations,” &c. 
iaſE]:” or, a full anſwer to the“ Apologeticall 
ye, Mr. Simpſon, Mr. Burroughs, Mr. ridge, 

Wherein is handled many of the Controver. 
ce fies of theſe Times: viz. 1. Of a particular vifible Church. 2. Of Claſſes and 
« Synods. 3. Of the Scriptures, how farre a Rule for Church Government. 4. Of 
c“ Formes of Prayer. 5. Of the Qualifications of Church-Members. 6. Of Submiſſion 
% and Non-Communion, 7. Of Excommunication. 8. Of the Power of the Civill 
« Magiſtrate in Ecclefiaſticals. 9. Of Separation and Schiſme. 10. Of Tolerations, 
* and particularly of the Toleration of Independencie. 11. Of Suſpenſion from the 
Lord's Supper. 12. Of Ordination of Miniſters by the people. 13. Of Church 
© Covenant. 14. Of Non-refidencie of Church-Members,” Lond. 1644, 4to (g). 
III.“ Gangrzna : or, a Catalogue and Diſcovery of many of the Errours, Herefies, 
©: Blaſphemies, and pernicious Practices of the SeCtaries of this Time, vented and 
ce acted in England in theſe four laſt Years : as alſo a particular Narration of divers 
c“ Stories, remarkable Paſſages, Letters; an Extract of many Letters, concerning the 
cc preſent Sets; together with ſome Obſervations upon, and Corollaries from, all the 
« forenamed Premiſes,” Lond. 1646, 4to. reprinted afterwards, IV.“ The Second 
« Part of Gangræna, &c, Lond. 1646, 4to. V. The Third Part of Ganyrana : 


& Narration of Mr. Goodwin, Mr. 


© to pray for the fick) ſpeaking bitterly for ſo doing. 
1 At Hartford about ten years ago, when indepen- 


* dency and the church way began to be fallen too by 


* ſome men of note, and ſome people to look after 
©« it, I preached againſt it early, and by all wayes la- 
* boured to preſerve the people. About eight yeares 
ago when errors on the right hand tooke with many, 
I did at a lecture in the city, at Aldermanbury, and 
Coleman - Street againſt apoſtaſie and falling 
* to errors on the right hand, and more particularly 


© at Coleman-Street (many in that pariſh being then 


© leaning that way) gave ſome conſiderations againſt 


AL errors on the right-hand, - never yet ſought 


© any great things for myſelf, great livings, or comin 
, into publick — of —＋ — to be 

© the Aſſembly, or to preach in any publicke places be · 
© fore the Mayiſtrates either at Weſtminſter or Lon- 
© don, but have contented myſelfe with ſmall meanes, 


and to-preach in private places in compariſon, having 


© refuſed many great livings and places, preaching 
© here in London for a little, and that but badly paid 


- ©* (as many well know) minding the worke and ſer- 


Gangrana, 
9.5 in the 
Preface, p. 14, 
15, 16. 


(6) Page 2. 


- + of your ſiting, my ſermons, prayers, praiſes, diſ- 


« vice, little the maintenance, I can ſpeak it truly 
* thatin theſe open times when many young men, 
© raw preachers, men who never bore the heat of the 
* day, have got great livings of two or three hundred 
© a yeere well ſituated with houſes and all accommo- 
* dations, I have for the publick good declined all 
ſuch offers, ſpem my owne temporall eſtate to miniſ- 
+ ter to my neceſſities, not having bad for almoſt theſe 
two laſt years forty pounds per annum, notwithſtand- 
ing my conſtant Preaching on Lords dayes, week- 
* dayes, and all extraordinary occaſions of faſtings and 
* thankeſgiving (50 

[D] the long Parliament declared againſt 
King Charles I. our author embarked himelf- 
2 Same ſhip with them.) He declares this him- 
ſelf, in the firſt part of his Gangrena, io the epiſtle 
dedicatory to the Lords and Commons aſſembled in 
Parliament (6). All my actions from the 2 


* courſes, actings for you, ſpeak otherwiſe [i. e. than 
* ſaucineſs and diſreſpe&]. I am one who out of 
© choiſe and judgement have embarked myſelfe, with 
* wife, children, eſtate, and all thats dear to me, in 
* the ſame ſhip with you, to finke and periſh, or to 
© come ſafe to land with you, and that in the moſt 
« doubtfull and difficult times, not only early in the 


© fiſt beginning of the war and troubles, in a malignant 


place among courtiers and thole who were ſervants 
and had relations to the King, Queen, and their 
children, pleading your cauſe, juſlitying your wars, 


* ſatisfying many that ſerupled : but when your af+ 


* fairs were at loweſt, and the chance of war againſt 
* you, and ſome of the grandees and favourites of 
© theſe times were packing up and ready to be gone, 
© I was then higheſt and moſt zealous for you, preach · 
ing, praying, ſtirring up the people to ſtand for you, 
by going out in perſon, lending of money, in the 
© later going before them by example ; and as I have 
been your honours moſt devoted ſervant, ſo am I 
* ſtill yours, and you cannot eaſily loſe me.“ 

[E] Antapologia, c.] This is * Humbly ſub- 
* mitted? (by the author) * to the Honourable Houſes 
© of Parliament.“ And, in the Preface, he ſa s (7), 
That he had drawn op that anſwer, for their ſakes 
* in ſpeciall who were apt to be troubled with many 
* doubts and feares about the conſtitution and govern- 


ment of the viſible church, and the way of worſhip 


© and Communion in it: and, as to undeceive them in 
the Apologiſts, the Apologie, and their church-way, 
* ſo to fatishe his readers in their ſcruples and doubts 
about Preſbyterie.” —A little after, he adds, 
* This Antapologia I here recommend to 

« you for a true glaſſe to behold the faces of Preſby- 
© terie and Independencie in, with the beauty, order, 
* ſtrength of the one, and the deformity, diſorder and 
* weakneſſe of the other: and good reader, I hare 
* ſome reaſon to beleeve and hope, that if you will 
indeed reade and conſider, looke impartially and 
* throughly into this glaſſe, you may be either changed 
© into the image of it, or at leaſt fo ſtumbled at inde- 
a ncie, as to be kept from falling into it. 
The book which, this Antapologia anſwereth, was 
An Apologeticall Natration of ſome Miniſters (8), 
formerly in exile, now members of the Aſſembly of 
* Divines.” *Tis inſerted in the Antapologia, and an - 
ſwered there paragraph by paragraph. In one place 
), our author pleads ſtrongly for the lawfulneſs of 
forms of prayer preſcribed. * I muſt tell you, 
ſays he, this great controverſie upon it is raiſed only 
by yourſelves (ic), and the Browniſts, there being 
no divines, nor no Reformed churches that I know 
of, but doe allow the lawful ule of ſet- formes of 
prayer, compoſed and framed by others (as by ſy- 
6 s and aſſemblies) and doe ks uſe of ſuch ſome- 
© times, as the churches of France and Holland in the 
* adminiftration of Sacraments uſually doe, and thole 
who practice them not ſo much, yet at leaſt hold 
* them lawfull, And I challenge you in all your reud- 
* ing to name one divine of note and orthodox that 
* ever held ſet formes of prayer preſcribed unlawtull, 
* excepting only Independents,* In another place 


| (11) he lays down many reaſons againſt an univerſal to- 


leratioDs 


«or, 


(7) Page t. 


($) Namely, 
Goodwin, &c. 
25 above, in the 
title of the book- 


(9) Antapol g 
P. 977 &G 


(ic) j. e. the 
Independents 


(cx) Ib. 2. 37% 
&c. 


(17) Sir! 


Penning to 


(13) Gan 
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(14) I. 
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(r2) Sir Iſaac 
Pennington. 


« Confutation, upon many of the Errors 


parts of Gangrzna, he gives catalogues of the errors of the Independents, and other 
ſectaries of his time; and expreſſes himſelf againſt them with great ſharpneſs [G]. 


With fore Animadoerfions, by aby of Confuta- 


F - 
* , many of the Errors and Herefies named.) The 
reſt of the title, which is very long, is as follows, 


As alſo a particular relation of many remarkable 
« ſtories, ſpecial paſſuges, copies of letters written by 
aries, copies of letters written from 
© podly Minifters, and others, to Parliament-men, Mi- 
« niſters, aud other well- afft ted perſons ; an extract 
© and the ſubſtance of divers letters, all concerning the 
© preſent Sefts : together with ten corollaries from all 
© the forenamed premiſes, Briefe animadverſions on 
« many of (he Sectaries late pampblets, as Lilburnes 
and Overtons bo:ks againſt the Houſe of Peeres, Mr. 
© Peters his laſt report of the Engliſh Warres, the Lord 
* Mayors farewell from his Office of Maioralty, M. 
* Goodwins thirty "eight Dueres upon the Ordnance 
* againſt Herefies and Blaſphemics, M. Burtons Con- 
« formities Deformity, M. Dells Sermon before the 
« Houſe of Commons; wherein the legiſlative and ju- 
« diciall power of the Houſe of Peeres over Common- 
ers is maintained and fuliy proved againſt the Secta- 
© ries, the power of the Houſe of Commons clearely 
© demonſtrated to be overthrowne upon the mediurhs 
brought by the Sectaries againſt the Lords; the late 
© remonſtrance of the City of London juſtified, the 
late Lord Mayor (12) and the City viudicated from 
* unjuſt aſperſions, our brethren of Scotland'cleered 
© from all the calumnies and reproaches caſt upon 
© them, and the Magiſtrates power in ſuppreſſing he- 
« refies and hlaſphemies aſſerted. As alſo ſome few 


* hints and bricte obſervations on divers pamphlets 


« written lately againſt me and ſome of my books, as 
M. Goodwins pretended * the Antapologie, 
M. Burroughs Vindication, Lanſeters Lance, Gan- 
græna playes Rex, Gangræna Chreſtom, M. Salt- 
© marſhes anſwer to the ſecond part of Gangræna. A 
« juſtification of the manner and way of writing theſe 
* books called Gangræna, wherein not onely the law- 


fulneſſe bur the neceſſity of writing after this man- 


(13) Gangrena, 
P.;. p. 16, | 


© ner is proved by Scripture, Fathers, the moſt emi- 
© nent Reformed Divines, Caſuiſts, the practice aud 
© cauſtome of all ages Lond. 1646. 4to. 

[G In theſe——he gives Catalogues of the errors 
of the Independents, and other ſefaries of his time; 
and exprefſes himſelf againſt them with great ſharp- 
neſs,} The Errors, Hereſiecs, and Blaſphemies, be par- 
ticularly takes notice of, are by him referred to theſe 
fixteen heads or ſorts of Sectaries (13), viz. 1. Inde- 
pendents. 2. Biownilis. 3. Chiaſts, or Millenaries. 


4. Antinomians. 5. Anabaptifls, 6. Manifeſtarians, or 


(14) 1k. 
Þ 11a, * 


Ou 


Arminians. 7. Libertines. 8. Familiſts. 9. Enthuſiaſts, 
10. Seekers, end Waiters. 11. Perfectiſts. 1 2. Soci- 
nians, 1 3. Arians. ! 4. Arvitrigitarians. 15. Antiſciip- 
turiſts. 16. Scepiicks and Queſtioniſts, who queſtion 
every thing in waiters of religion ; namely all the 
Articles of Faith, and firſt principles of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, holding nothing poſitively nor certainly, ſaving 
the doctrine of pretended liberty of conſcience for all, 
and liberty of propheiying.——Some of their errors, 
as ſet down by our authcr, are as follow: That the 
* Scriptures cannot be (aid to be the word of God ; 
© there is no word but Chriſt, the Scriptures are a dead 
letter, and no more to be credited than the writings 
of men, not divine but human inventions. That the 
« Scriptures ate unſutficient and uncertain, there is no 
* certainty to build any doctrine upon them, they are 
© notan ivfallible ſoundation of faith (14). That the 
© holy writings and fayings of Moſes and the Prophets, 
© of Chriſt and bis Apotiles, and the proper names, 
« perſons, and things, contained therein, are allegories, 
and theſe allegorizs are the myſlery and ſpiritual 
© meaning of them. That the New Teſtamenr, nor 


no place of S ripturc in ir, binds any further than 

© the Spirit for preient reveals to us chat ſuch a place 

Vs) lb. p. 19. is the word of God (15). That God bath a hand 

in, and is the Author dt the ſin fulneſſe of his people; 
© that he is the Auihut not of thoſe actions alone, iu 
: Vol, V, 
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« or, A new and higher Diſcovery of the Errors, Herefies, Blaſphemies, and inſolent 
« Proceedings, of the Sectaries of theſe Times; with ſome Animadverſions, by way of 
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and Hereſies named [ In theſe three 


He 
alſo 


* and with which fin is, but of the very pravity; ataxy; 
* anomy, irregularity, and ſinfulneſſe itlelf which is in 
© them. That all be come forth from out of the 
* mouth of God. at no man was caſt into hell for 
any fin, but only becauſe God would have it fo. 
That the ſoul dies with the body, and all things 
© ſhall have an end, but God only ſhall” remaine for 
* ever (16). Every creature in the firſt eſtate of crea- 
© tion was God, and creature is God, every 
« creature that hath life breath being an effiux 
from God; and ſhall return into God again; be ſwal- 
* lowed up in him as a drop is in the ocean (17). 
That by Chriſts death, all the fins of all the men in 
the world, Turks, Pagans as well as Chriſtians, com- 
* mitted againſt the morall law and firſt covenant, are 
actually N and forgiven, and this is che ever- 
6 _ ſpel. That no man ſhall periſh or go to 
* hell for any fin, but unbelief only (18). That the 
* leaſt truth is of more worth than Jeſus Chriſt him- 
* ſelf (19). That there is a perfect way in this life, 
* not by Word, Sacraments, Prayer, and other ordi- 
* nances, but by the experience of the Spiritin a man's 
* ſelf, That a man baptized with the Holy Ghoſt 
* knows all things, even as God knows all things; 
© which point is a deep myſtery and great ocean, 
© where there is no caſting anchor, nor ſounding the 
* bottome, That if a man by the Spirit knew hinſclf 
to be*in the ſtate of grace, though be did commit 
murther or drunkenneſſe, God did fee no fin in him. 
There is no free-will in man either to good or evil, 
Either in his naturall or glorified eſtate (20). That 
the morall law is of no uſe at all to believers, that 
© *tis no rule for believers to walk by, nor to examine 
their lives by, and that Chriſtians are freed from the 
mandatory power of the law. Neither faith, nor 
repentance, nor humiliation, nor ſelf-denial, nor uſe 
+ of ordinances, nor doing as one would be done to, 
© are duties required of Chriſtians, or ſuch things as 
they muſt exerciſe themſelves in, or they can have 
no part in Chriſt, That the doQrine of repentance 
is a ſoul-deſtroying do&rine. That 'tis as poſſible : 
for Chriſt himſelfe to fin, as for a child of God to 
fin. That God doth not chaſtiſe any of his children 
tor fin ; and, let believers fin as faſt as they can; there 
is a fountain open for them to waſh in (21). That 
God's children are not to aſk the pardon and for- 
giveneſſe of their fins, they need not, they ought 8 
not, and 'tis no leſſe than blaſphemy for a childe of a N 
God to alke pardon of fins, tis infidelity to aſke 
pardon of fins, and David's aſking forgivenefle of 
fin was his weakneſſe. That the foul of a man is 
mortall as the foul of a beaſt, and dies with the body 
(22). There js no reſurrection at all of the bodies 
of men after this life, nor heaven, nor hell, nor de- 
vils, after this life (23). That io points of Religion, 
even in the Articles of Faith au) ig principles of Re- 
ligion, there's nothing certainly to be believed and 
built on, only that all men ought to have liberty of 
conſcience, and liberty of propheſying (24). * Tis 
as lawful ro break any of the ten commandments as 
to baptize an infant ; yea, tis as lau ſul ro cemmit 
adultery and murther as to baptize a child. That 
the Church of England and the Miniſtry thereot is 
An'ichriſtian, yea of the devill, aud that tis abſo- 
lutely finfull and anlawful to hear any of their Mi- 
niſters preach in their Aſſen b ies (25). That all 
ſettled certain maintenance tor Minitters of the Goſ- 
pel, eſpecially that which is cal'ed Tithes, is unlaw- 
full, Jewiſh, and Avorichriſltian, "That *tis unlaw- 
full to worſhip Goa in places conlecrated, and in 
places where Superitition and Idolatiy have been 
< practiſed, as in oui Churches, That there is no need 
* of human learning, nor for reading authors, for 
« preachers, but all books and learning muſt go down; 
© it comes from the want, of the Spirit, that men write 
© ſuch great volumes, and make ſuch adoe of learning 
* (26). "Dis unlawfulttor the Saints to joyn in prayer 
+ Ta | * whers 


(16) 1b. p 205 
110. 


(15) Ib. p. 21. 


(18) Ib. p. 22; 
(19) Page 23. 


(20) Ib. p. 24. 


(21) 1b. p. 25 


(22) Ib. p. 26. 


(23) Ib. p. 27. 


(24) Page 28. 


(25) Page * 
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(36) Page 30. 
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(27) Page 31. 


4 R (28) Page 32. 


(29) Page 34. 


— 


(30) Pege 35. 
31) Gangrzna, 
„ Ill. p. 2. 


(32) Ib. p. 4, 6. 


(33) 1b. p. 9, 
45, 80. 


(34) Page 10,1. 


(36) Gangræna, 
P. i. p. 116, and 
Epiſt. Dedicat. 
P- 8. f 


(37) Gangræna, 
P. ii p 8-3 as 
Paul Hobſon che 
Taylor, and 
Lieut. Col. Hew- 
ſon the one-ey'd 
Shoemaker, 


. 


(38) lb. Pre- 
tace, "o 6, 


(39) Ib. p. 9. 


re 


5 * Treatiſe 
- Viſibility 


e 


E DW AR DS (Tous). 


alſo publiſhed, VI. “ The caſting down of the laſt and ſtrongeſt hold of Satan: or, 4 
ainſt Toleration.” Part I. Lond. 1647, 4to. VII.“ Of the particular 
"the Church VIII. © A Treatiſe of the Civil Power of Ecclefiaſticals, 


te and of Suſpenſion from the Lord's Supper.” Lond. 1642, 1644 (). He promiſed 


wicked (27). That there are Revelations and 
Viſions in theſe times; yea to ſome they are more 
ordinary, and ſhall be to the people of God generally 
within a while. That the gift of miracles is not 
ceaſed in theſe times, but that fome of the ſectaries 
have wrought miracles. Lis ordinary for Chriſtians 
now in theſe dayes, with Paul to be wrapt up to the 
third Heavens, and to hear words unutterable, and 
they cannot well have aſſurance of being Chriſtians, 
that have not found and had experience of this (28). 


the lands and eſtates of gentlemen and rich men. 
That 'tis lawfull for a man to put away his wife up- 
on indiſpoſition, unſitneſſe, contrariety of mind, &c. 
"Tis unlawful for Chriſtians to fight, and take up 
arms for their laws and civil liberties. That uſing 
of ſet formes of prayer preſcribed is Idolatry (29). 
That *tis not lawful for a Chriſtian to be a Magiſ- 
trate, but upon turning Chriſtian be ſhould lay down 
bis Magiltracy (30). 
and proportion (31). The ſouls of the ſaints de- 
parted now in Heaven are on earth every where 
preſent with their friends. and with all the affairs of 
this world, ſeeing and knowing them ; and do now 
with Chriſt govern and rule the kingdoms of the 
Earth, and all the affairs here below (32). That 
there is no need of univerſities, that univerſities are 
of the devill; that human learning is fleſh oppoſed 
to the ſpirit, and that if men be anointed with the 
{pirit, and N amongſt the ſaints, they are ſuf- 

ciently qualified (33). That all ſhall be ſaved at 
laſt, both all men and devils: and ſhall ſee, feel, 
and poſſels, bleſſedneſs, to their everlaſting ſalvation 
and comfort (34). That Chriſt ſhed his bloud for 
kine and horſes, and all other creatures, as well as for 
© men, &c. (35).” Theſe, and many more, are ſome 
of the blaſphemies and horrid impieties, advanced 
and maintained in theſe unhappy kingdoms, during 
thoſe lawleſs diſtracted times, when every one did 
what ſeemed right in his own eyes. And no won- 
der ; if we do but obſerve, what ſort of creatures 
ſer up for the great reformers of religion and in- 
ſtructors of mankind; name'y (to uſe our author's 
words) * ſwarms of illiterate mechanicks, as ſmiths, 
* taylors, 
* preachers, &c. (36), And, by name, one Heath 
* the collar-maker ot Watton, one Rice the tinker 
* of Aſton, one Fieid the bodies-maker of Hertford, 
* one Crew the taylor of Stevenage, all in Hertford- 
ſhire : and the like in other counties (37). 

He quotes his authorities and vouchers all along; 
and affirms, that the * truth of the maine ſubſtance 
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© and matter of whatever he relates, both for opinions 


and matters of fact, is plainly demonſtrated ; by his 
2 books known to hundreds, by naming per- 
ons known for witneſſes, by relating things common 
io the times, and theſe ſet by the errors in the mar- 
gents,. or joy ned to the matter, ſo manifeſt that he 
that runs may read it (38).“ Nay, he makes this 
declaration, —— I can ſay of it, that of all the 
particulars in this kind that I have related in theſe 
three books [of Gangræna], beſides many matters 
of fact in Antapologia, (which in all amount to ſome 
thouſande,) I do not know of any one particular re- 
lated by me, excepting one, that I have reaſon to 
ſuſpect was not true, and yet that was written me in 
a letter by a reverend and godly Minſter, and was 
the voice of the country (39). | 
But it muſt be remembered,” that among the errors 
above-mentioned, our author places many doctrines 
maintained by the Arminiang, (and not taken notice 


of by me,) which, though condemned by the Synod of 
Dort, time hath ſhewn to be moſt plain aud unqueſti- 


onable truths. "IF 
It is not only by ſuch quotations out of the books 


where wicked men are, or to pray with any of the 


All the earth is the ſaints, and there ought to be a 
community of goods, and the ſaints ſhould ſhare in 


hat God hath a bodily ſhape. 
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.* molt compendious, ready, ſure, way to deſtroy all 
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ſeveral other pieces [H], but it doth not appear that he publiſhed them. The time and 
place of his death are to us unknown, . 


4 
. 


of „ en writers, as are ſet down above, that 
Mr. ards ſhews his great inveteracy againſt that 
whole party. But he doth it likewiſe by cenſuring 
their actions; and diſplaying, their inſolences, pride, 
and ar nce ; their covetouſueſs, and ambition: 
their ſubtilties, and hypocriſyz their tumults and 
riots even in the moſt ſacred places (40) ; their liber- 
tiniſm and atheiſm ; their inceſts, and other unclean- 


neſſes : their looſeneſs, immorality, and drunkenneſs ; P. 3. 61, Kc. 


their deceitfulneſs, lying, and flandering ; their hor- 
rible affronts to authority (41); their contempt of all 
that is ſacred and ſerious, witneſs their baptizing of a 
horſe, &c, (42) ——He likewife endeavours to ex- 
poſe them to the utmoſt, by relating ſome of their ab- 
ſurd and nonſenſical ſayings : as for inſtance — 
* Chriſt judges not by the eye, or care, he regarfls 
got mens prayers or daties ; if they have Chriſt in 
* their heart, though they do not read and pray, and 


trade in duties, Chriſt judges them according to their 


© heart (43).—— * I rejoyce that Chriſt is be- 
ginning to ſet up houſe-keeping, and his ſaints ſhall 
not want while Chriſt have one penny; come buy 
without money, gold tried and white raiment, and 
* anoint thine eies with eie- ſalve that thou maieſt ſee” 
44)——One, preaching on John 20. 17. Touch 
— not, I am not yet 83 collected from thoſe 
* words theſe three tranſcendent points: Firſt, That 
© laymen, weavers, tinkers, and coblers, being gifted, 
© might be preachers. Secondly, learning was not 
* any means or help to underſtand the meaning of the 
* Scriptures. - Thirdly, that any chamber, barne, or 
* ſtable, or other place, was as holy as the church; 
© and that there was no holineſs in the temple, for 
Gd deſtroyed it; nor in any church (45). 
But, when he comes to ſpeak of a toleration, (which 


the independents were then making ſtrong intereſt for, 


in order to work themſelves into all places of truſt or 


_profit,) he loſes all patience. * This land, faith he, 


is become already in many places a chaos, a babel, 
another Amſterdam, yea worſe, we are beyond that, 
and in the bighway to Munſter z but, if a general to- 
leration ſhou!d be granted, ſo much written and 
ſtood for, England would quickiy become a Sodom, 
an Egypt, Babylon, yea, worſe than all theſe (46). 
A toleration is the grand deſigne of the devil, his 
maſter-peece, and chief engine he works by at this 
time to uphold his tottering kingdome; it is the 


religion, lay all waſte, and bring in all evil; it is 
a moſt tranſcendent, catholique, and fundamental, 


© evill, for this kingdom, of any that can be imagined. 


As originall fin is the moſt fundamentall fin, all fin ; 
having the ſeed and ſpawn of all in it, ſo a tolera- 
tion hath all errors in it, and all evilt— (47). 
Independency is become a compound of many er- 
rors, as Antinomianiſm, Browniſm, Anabaptiſm, Li- 
bertinim; and, if independency could once get a to- 
6. leration, we ſhould then ſee it ſpeak out to purpole. 
And as Independency is in this ſenſe all error, being 
* the great cauſe of them, ſo many errors are for In- 


© dependency, that is the love of errors cauſes many | 
(48) Ib. P. 057 


* to become Independents (48) ———Qune re- 
maikable particulix in theſe books muſt not paſs 
without obſervation : and it is, that, as early as the 
year 1646, the Independents had formed deſigns 
againſt the life of King Charles I. and reſolved to 
cauſe him to be beheaded (49). Finally, we 
learn thence, that at firit'* the Independents would 
« preach freely, aſking nothing (g).“ But they have 
fiace altered their minds; and maintain, as firmly as 
the Miniſters of the Eſtabliſhed Church, that they who 

preach the goſpel muſt live of the goſpel,  _ 
[A] He promiſed ſeveral other pieces.) Particu- 
larly, 1. A Fourth Part of his Gangrena (51). 2. An 
Hiſtorical Narration of all the proceedings and ways 
of the Engliſh Sectaries (52). 3. Catalogue of the 
Judgments of God upon the Sectaries within theſe four 
F years 


40) Gan 
2 Epil Del. 


(41) Ib. p. 
P. 185, 186,18) 


(42) 1b. p. 1j. 
18, &c. , 


(43) 1b. 5. 4; 


(44) Ib. p. 54; 


(45) Ib. p. bo 


(46) Ib. p. 154 


(47) Ib. p. 15% 


P. II. P. 1317 
and P. iii p. 9% 
172. 1837 1555 
195/2375 


(59) Ib. P. fü. 


( 81) See Gate 
g12U& P. u. 
(s 2) Cangran) 
F. i. p 4 


( 57) P. ü. p- 
(58) lb. P. 


6 


150 


117 


I $7 


body of that 
book, P- 41+ 


(53) Id. p. 41. 


laſt paſt (53). 4. Many Tractates againſt the 
— of he Times (54). 5+ He promiſed, 288 like 
that tree ſpoken of in the Revelation, to yield fruit 
every month; i. e. to be often ſetting forth one 
Tractate or other (55). But he was not as good as 
bis word. —As tor his character: he profeſles 
himſelf © a plain, open-hearted, man, who hated 
© tricks, reſerves an . zealous for the 
Aſſembly of Divines, the Di 
Lord's Prayer, ſinging of Pſalms, &c. (57). and fo ear- 
neſt for what he took to be truth, that he was uſually 
called in Cambridge young Luther (8). M. 


#,* [Tt is difficult to account for the motive which 
could induce our learned predeceſſor to give an article 
of this Mr. Edwards. If it was candour, it was ean- 
dout carried to an exceſs, In himſelf, Mr. Thomas 
Edwards ill-deſerved a place in the Biographia, The 


ory, the uſe of the 


Church of Rome. 


account of him, however, is not altogether- without 
its utility; ſince it ſerves to diſplay the wretched ab- 
ſurdities ee amongſt che ſectaries of the time, 
and the equal abſurdities which, on the other hand, 


were maintained by Edwards. He not only had all the 


narrow principles of the moſt bigoted Preſbyterians of 
that age, but ſuper· induced upon them an additional 
malignity, arifing from the violence of his own. 
temper. For, that his temper was violent in a very 
high degree, is plain from all that he ſays of himſelf 
in the notes. 
Toleration roſe almoſt to madneſs. If he had been poſ- 


ſeſſed of power; he would have been as great a per- 


ſecutor as any that is recorded in the Hiſtory of the 
From no one's having thought 
it worth his while to record the time or place of his 
death, it may be conjectured that he fell into contempt 
with all parties, ] K. 


© 4 


His bitterneſs againſt the doctrine of 


% [EDWARDS (Jonx), a Divine of the Church of England, who flouriſhed at 
the latter end of the ſeventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. Find- 
ing that he was the author of a great number of publications, we ſolicited information 
concerning him through the medium of the © Gentleman's Magazine.” The conſe- 


uence of this was, our being fayoured, by an anonymous benefactor, with a manu- 
Ker life of him, which appears to have been principally written by himſelf, Having 


received this intelligence relating to him, we cannot deny him an article, though we are 


now convinced that his works, notwithſtanding their being undoubtedly learned, are 


too ſcholaſtic and calviniſtical to be in any conſiderable degree the objects of preſent at- 


his behalf. During 


tention. He was born at Hertford, on the twenty-ſixth of February, 1637, and was 
baptized in All-Hallows church in that town. His father was the Neverend Mr. Tho- 
mas Edwards, and, from the circumſtances which are related concerning him, it is un- 


deniable that he was the very Thomas Edwards, the violent Preſbyterian Divine, of 


whom an account is given in the preceding article. The manuſcript, that aſcertains this 
fact, records, likewiſe, the time of his death, which, as well as the place of it, was 


unknown to our predeceſſor. He departed this life on the twenty- fourth of Auguſt, 
1647, and in the forty- eighth year of 

ague in Holland, whither he had fled to avoid the reſentment of the Independents, af- 
ter Oliver Cromwell had come with his army in triumph into the city. By his wife, 


his age. It appears that he died of a quartan 


who was an heireſs of a very conſiderable fortune, he left one daughter and four ſons, 
the ſecond of whom was Jobn, the ſubje& of the preſent narrative. After having re- 
ceived his grammatical education at Merchant-Tailors School in London, he was removed, 
in the year 1653, to the Univerſity of Cambridge, and was admitted of St. John's Col- 
lege, then under the government of Dr. Anthony Tuckney, à Preſbyterian Divine of 


conſequence at that period, and a gentleman of acknowledged character and learning. 
Dr. Tuckney was particularly diſtinguiſhed for the wiſe and exact diſcipline of his col- 


lege; ſo that it flouriſhed in an eminent degree. Mr. Edwards, ſoon after his admiſ- 


ſion, was choſen ſcholar of the houſe, and he was quickly taken notice of for his exer- 


ciſes both in his tutor's chamber and in his college-hall. Towards the cloſe of his under- 
graduateſhip, the ſenior Proctor being then of the college, he was appointed one of the 
Moderators for the year. When he was Middle Bachelor he was elected a fellow of 
his college, for which he was principally indebted to the exertions of Dr. Tuckney in 
the time of his ſenior bachelorſhip he was again choſen Modera- 
tor in the ſchools, and his performances were long remembered with eſteem and praiſe, 
In 1661, Mr. Edwards was admitted to the degree of Maſter of Arts (a); ſoon after 
which event, Sir Robert Carr took him with him to Bugden, and preſented him to Dr. 
Sanderſon, Bithop of Lincoln, who conferred upon him the order of Deacon, That 
learned prelate engaged him, at the ſame time, to preach a ſermon at the next Ordina- 


tion of Prieſts, which was then approaching. This ſervice he performed, and, toge- 


ther with the other candidates, entered into the ſecond degree of the facred miniſtry. 
In 1664, he undertook the duty of Trinity Church in Cambridge, and went through 
the whole work both parts of the day. In his preaching he affected not any flaunting 
eloquence, but ſtudied to be plain, intelligible, and practical, and to edify all his hear- 
ers; yet ſo as that his Diſcourſes were, mixed with choice and uncommon remarks. His 
church was much frequented by the gown, and by perſons of conſiderable ſtanding. 
in the Univerſity, Dr. Sparrow, Maſter of Queen's, Dr. Beaumont, Maſter of Peter- 
Houſe, and Dr. Pearſon, Maſter of Trinity College, were often heard to applaud his 
pulpit performances. In 1665, during the time of the plague, he quitted his reſidence 


in rhe College, and dwelt all chat year, and part of the next, in the town, that he 


might devote himſelf entirely to the edification and comfort of the pariſhioners of Trinity 
church, in that ſeaſon of calamity. A little after this, Sir Edward Atkins offered him 
| | a good 
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a good living near Cirenceſter, in Glonceſterſhire, but he choſe to continue in his ſta- 
tion at Cambridge. In 1668, he was admitted to the degree of Bachelor in Divinity. 
About the ſame time, through: the intereſt of Sir Robert Carr with Sir Thomas Harvey, 
Mr. Edwards was unanimouſly choſen Lecturer at St. Edmund's Bury, with a ſalary of 
a hundred pounds a year. This office he diſcharged with great reputation and accept- 
ance, notwithſtanding which, after a period of rwelve months, he reſigned it, and re- 
turned to his College. Here, however, his ſituation was uneaſy to him. He had not 
been upon the beſt terms with Dr. Peter Gunning, the former Maſter of St. John's, and 


he was ftill more diffatisfied with the conduct towards him of Dr. Francis Turner, Gun- 


ning's ſucceſſor. What were the grounds of Mr. Edwards's diſguſt, we are not able to 
aſcertain z but it was ſo great that he determined to reſign his Fellowſhip. On quit- 
ring his College, he was preſented by the Fellows with a teſtimonial of his worthy and 


laudable behaviour among them. From St. John's he removed to Trinity-Hall, where 


he entered himſelf as a Fellow-Commoner, and performed the regular exerciſes in the 
civil law. Being willing to be employed in the offices of his clerical function, he ac- 
cepted of the invitation of the pariſhioners of St. Sepulchre, in Cambridge, to be their 
Miniſter ; and his ſermons there were as much. attended by perſons of conſequence 


in the Univerſity as they had formerly been at Trinity Church. In the year 1676, 


Mr. Edwards married Mrs. Lane, the widow of Mr. Lane, who had been an Alderman, 


a Juſtice of Peace, aud an eminent attorney in the town. This gentlewoman,” ſays our 


narrative; © was an extraordinary perſon, of unuſual accompliſhments and fingular 


„ graces ;z but hid the unhappineſs (as ſome others of that ſex) to be miſrepreſented 


* to the world. She being naturally of a high and generous ſpirit, and not framed to 
* low obſervances and vulgar compliances, incurred thereby the imputation of pride 
and ſuperciliouſneſs among vulgar minds. But thoſe who were no ſtrangers to good 
% breeding, and knew how to make diſtinction of perſons, admired the agreeable- 
« neſs of her converſation, and ſaw. thoſe excellent and worthy things in her deport- 
© ment which they could find but in very few of her ſex. She underſtood herſelf and 
* her duty, and all the rules of civil. and religious behaviour. She exactly knew the 
« Jaws of education; as was ſeen. in her only ſon, whom ſhe bred up at home under 
„ her own wing; a youth brought up to virtue and piety, and tainted with none of the 
« vices of the age. | | | 

Soon after Mr. Edwards's marriage, his friend, Sir Robert Carr, generouſly offered 


bim the preſentation of two conſiderable benefices then vacant in Norfolk, which he as 


generouſly declined, being willing that thoſe livings ſhould be beſtowed upon ſome 
other perſon or perſons who needed them. About the ſame time he accepted a prefer- 
ment leſs valuable, which was that of St. Peter's Church in Colcheſter, being induced to 
it by a proſpect of extenſive uſefulneſs. Thither he accordingly removed with his family, 
and was highly acceptable to his pariſhioners. However, he quitted the place at the 
end of three years, and removed.to Cambridgeſhire. To this he was induced by the 
unkind ufage which (as he thought) he met with from the Clergy of the town; by the 


 unhealthfulneſs of his lady; and by an apoplectic and convulſive fit with which he was 


himſelf viſited. Upon his removal into the county of Cambridge, being afflited with 
bodily pains and weakneſſes, and eſpecially the gout, he determined to preach the Goſ- 
pel by his pen. Accordingly, from this period he employed himſelf in preſenting a 
ſucceſſion of publications ro the world. About the year 1697, Mr. Edwards removed 
with his family to Cambridge, both for the convenience of the market, and the Uni- 
verſity- library. Our author had often been ſolicited by his friends to take his degree 
of Doctor of Divinity; but he did not comply with their motion till the year 1699. 
Upon this occaſion he had not the opportunity of keeping an act; becauſe, on account 
of the illneſs of the Divinity profeſſor, there was none to moderate and determine. He 
only preached an Engliſh ſermon at the commencement, and a Concio ad Clerum; be- 
fides which he made a determination in Latin, in the ſchools, on a theological queſtion. 


In 1701, Dr. Edwards loſt his lady, and, after a due and decent diſtance of time he 


married again. The perſon he made choice of was a niece of Alderman Lane, and 


had been brought up ſeveral years under Mrs. Edwards before her marriage to the Doc- 


tor, which, ſays our manuſcripr, * 1s a ſufficient character of this new conſort.” It had 
been generally thought that his former wife laid a reſtraint upon him, and tbat, to 
comply with her, he debarred himſelf of his liberty, went very ſeldom into company, 
and, when he did ſo, ſtayed only a litile time. But this, we are told, was a great miſ- 
take, which was confuted by Mrs. Edwards's death; for, the Doctor kept the ſame 
courſe that he did before; made his houſe his reſidence; and cared not for the unneceſ- 
ſary diverfions of company, but wholly ſeparated himſelf to ſtudy and contemplation. 
It is added, that the good effects of this conduct were ſeen in the books with which he 
continually bleſſed the world. It is remarkable that Dr. Edwards, notwithſtanding his 
numerous publications, was never poſſeſſed of a library; ſome bibles, lexicons, diction- 
arics, OO work*, of a ſimilar nature and conſtant-uſe, excepted, The Pen; 
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fathers, and indeed with whatever related to ancient learning. Theſe he either peruſed 
in the places where they were kept, or had them brought to his chamber; and his me- 
thod was, from the early part of his life, to make Adverſaria and Collections out of the 
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below [A]. 
Cathariue, 


teenth of January, 1744-5, aged eighty-one. 
Of Dr. Edwards's piety a bigh, and, we 


Chancellor of the Univerſity in 1711. 


[4] Ai of his writings will be given below.] * Of 
te the Plague of the Heart.” A ſermon, from 
1 Kings vin. 38. quarto, 16656. An Enquiry into 
„% Four remarkable Texts of the New Teſtament.” 
Octavo, 1692. A farther Enquiry into ſeveral re- 
„ markable Texts of the Old and New Teſtament,” 
Odcavo, 1692, * Of the Truth and Authority of 
* Scripture.” 1693. Of the Stile of Scripture,” 
1694 * Of the Excellency and Perfection of Seri 
© ture,” i695. ** Thoughts concerning the Cauſes 
«© and Occaſions of Atheiſ,” 169 . A Demon- 
* {tration of the Exiſtence and Providence of God,” 
1696. „ Socinianiſm unmaſked ; or the Unreaſon- 
« ableneſs of the Opinion concerning One Article of 
“Faith only.“ A brief Vindication of the funda- 
* mental Articles of the Chriſtian Faith ;"* aad a diſ- 
courſe, entitled, © The Socinian Creed,” 1696 and 
1697. Theſe three pieces, together with ſome part 
of the treat:ſe concerning The Cauſes and Occaſions 
* of Atheiſm,” were occaſioned by Mr. Locke's 
publication of The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
„as delivered in the Scriptures,” and by the writings 
of ſome profeſſed Socinians. Mr. Edwards was the firſt 
{on that encountered what he apprehended to be Mr. 
ocke's dangerous notions of the One ſole Article 
„of Faith.“ This he did, in the 1 the 
diſpute, in a manner very reſpectſul to Mr. Locke's 
perſon and parts. But, Mr. Locke, in his two Vin- 
dications of his doctrine, having treated our author 
with ſeverity, he aſſumed, in his replies, an air of 
mirth and pleaſautneſs, and chaſtiſed his antagoniſt 
with ſome ſmartneſs. How far Edwards ſueceeded in 
his attempts at wit, humour, and raillery, we are not 
able to ſay. It is certain that his attack upon Mr. 
Locke was approved and applauded by a number of 
learned men, both at home and abroad. According 
ro our manuſcript, Mr. Edwards obtained a complete 
victory in the controverſy ; but there undoubtedly 
have been maay perſons who have entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion. One thing may be obſerved, which 
is, that our author's writings againſt Mr. Locke have 
funk into total neglect, while the © Reaſonableneſs of 
« Chriſtianity” {till continues to be read. To return 
to the liſt of Dr. Edwards's works. Remarks on 
„ Mr. Whifton s Theory of the Earth,“ 1697. 
« Twelve Sermons on ſpecial Occafions and Subjects,“ 
octavo, 1698, ** A Survey of the different Diſpen- 
* tations ot Religion, from the Beginning of the 
„World to the Conſummation of a Things. In 
two vi lumes 1599. lis Commencement Sermon, 
at the taking ot his Doctor's degree, from Pf. cxix. 
142. quarto, 1699, 
OL. V. 


third 


His ** Concio ad Clerum,” from 


books which he read, and all along to frame notes, obſervations, inferences, and re- 
floctions, from and on them, and to reduce them to the particular heads and ſubjects on 
which he deſigned to treat. He never had a common-place book. With regard to 
modern authors, his practice was to procure the loan of them from the bookſellers; at 
the price of ſixpence for an octavo, a ſhilling for a quarto, and two ſhillings for a 
folio, By this good huſbandry, he was forced to read the works which he borrowed 
within the time prefixed ; whereas otherwiſe he might perhaps never have peruſed 
them thoroughly. Dr. Edwards continued in his courſe of diligent ſtudy, and repeated 
publications, till near the period of his deceaſe, which took place on the ſixteenth of 
April, 1716, in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age. A liſt of his writings will be given 


his ſecond wife, who is ſaid to have been adorned with every Chriſtian 
grace and virtue, ſurvived her huſband nearly thirty-nine years. She died on the four- 


doubt not, a juſt character is given in the 


ans 4 64 However, that he had ſome faults of temper may not, perhaps, unreaſon- 
ably be ſurmiſed. Ir is certain that he did not live on the beſt terms with the generality 
of the Clergy. Dr. Gunning and Dr. Turner, ſucceſſively Maſters of St. John's College, 
and Biſhops of Ely, are ſpoken of, in our narrative, in ſevere language. Another per- 
ſon, who is repreſented in a very unfavourable light, is the gentleman who was 
This gentleman woul 
which Dr. Edwards had preached at St. Mary's on the fifth of November, to be printed 


ice- 
not permit a ſermon, 


Mark. v. 12. and his Latin Determination,” octavo, 
1700, ** Exercitations, Critical, Philoſophical, Hiſ- 
«« torica}, Theological, on ſeveral important Places 
« in the Old and New Teſtament.” In two parts, 
octavo, 1702. The Preacher,” the firſt part 
1705, * The Preacher,” the ſecond part, 1706” 
Veritas redux, or Evangelical Truths reſtored,” 
1707. A Faſt Sermon,” from Lament. i. 8. octavo, 
1707. ** One Nation and One King;” a Sermon 
on the Union, octavo, 170. A Sermon from 
* John xiii. 15.” octavo, 1507. A Sermon from 
„% Pf. Ix. 12.“ octavo, 1708. © Treatiſe of Faith 
„and Juſtification,” 1708. © The Preacher,” the 
„1709. A Sermon ed on the Fifth 
*© of November, at St. Mary's, in Cambridge, from 
«© Pf. cxxvi.. 3,” oftavo, 1709, * Remarks on the 
« Archbiſhop of Dublin's Sermon, 1710. A 


Sermon on the Faſt,” from Rev. ii. 4, 5. octavo, 


1711. An Anſwer to Dr. Whitby; concerning the 
„% Arminian DoQrines,” 1711. © Obſervations and 
© Reflections on Mr, -Whiſton's Primitive Chriſtian · 
« ity,” 1712. * Animadrerfions on Dr. Clarke's 
« Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” 1712. A 
% Supplement to the Animadverſions,” 1713. 
4% I heologia Reformata, or the Subſtance and Body 
« of the Chriſtian Religion.” Two Volumes in 
& folio, 1713. A third Volume, in folio, was pub- 
liſhed in 1726, ten years after our author's deceaſe. 
% Remains, octavo, 1713. A Sermon on the 
« Acceſſion of King George the Firſt, from Eccleſ. 
« vii. 10” octavo, 1714. The writings which Dr. 
Edwards left behind him in manuſcript, were nearly 
as many as thoſe which have already been named. By 
ſome of his contemporaries he was cenſured for appear- 
ing too frequently from the preſs.” But his conduct 
in this reſpe& is vindicated, 1n our manuſcript, from 
the examples of Cyril Alexandiinus, Chryſoſtom, 
Auguſtine, and Jerom, among the ancients ; and 
Luther, Calvin, Brentius, rd, MelanQhon, 
Draſius, Suarez, Albertus Magnus, Eraſmus, Vaſ- 
quez, Aquinas, Bellarmine, Baronius, the Magde- 
burgh Centuriators, and others among the moderns, 
It is added, that the profeflors of other ſubjects and 
ſciences, the poets, the orators, the lawyers, and the 
Phyſicians, acquire a greater ability and ſtrength 1 5 
frequent exertion of their talents. As to Dr. Ed - 
wards, it is ſaid, that thoſe who were juſt eſtimators 
of things cleared him of the imputation of writing too 
often, when they obſerved, that what he continually 
publiſhed exceeded rather than fell ſhort of his former 
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% EDWARDS (Jens), EDWARDS (Thomas). 


at tha Univerſity-prefs, In this affair the Vice-Chancellor evidently appears to have 
been inſſuenced by a party ſpirit againſt our author, who was a zealous Whig; and 
who, in his diſcourſe, had enlarged much on our deliverance from Fopery, on the 
bleflings of the Revolution, and on the praiſes of King William. One thing which 
rendered Dr. Edwards unpopular among many of his brethren, was his great zeal for 
the Calviniſtic Doctrines. This matter he undoubredly carried to a bigoted exceſs; 
for, he adopted and contended for the abſurd notion of the old Puritans, that there is a 
"cloſe connection between Arminianiſm and Popery. That he was a man of cxtenſiye 
learning cannot be denied; and; in the materials from which we have drawn up this ar- 
ticle, he is ſaid to have been the Paul, the Auguſtine, the Bradwardine, the Calvin, of 
his age. It is farther aſſerted, that all unbiafled and impartial men voted him, by uni- 
verſal conſent, to be one of the moſt valuable writers of his time. If this affertion be 
true, and yet his works have fallen into oblivion, voluminous authors have reaſon to 
reflect, with ſome degree of humiliation, on the uncertain proſpects of future celebrity.] 
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_ #,* [EDWARDS (Taonuas), a critic and poetical writer, was born in the year 

| 1699, in or near the City of London, and was a younger fon of Edwards, Eſq. 
porn Goie- i gentleman in the profeſſion of the Law (a). His grandfather had been of the fame 

| 2 profeſſion. The principal — of his grammatical education he is ſaid to have received 
at Eton-School, where he became an excellent claſſical ſcholar, and laid the founda- 

tion of that good taſte in polite literature by which he was afterwards diſtinguiſhed, 

4k Jo It is farther aflerted, in the Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer (6), that he removed from Eton 
1 ' p. 205- „ King's College, Cambridge. But, in the New Univerſal Dictionary (c) it is declared, 
* | (c) New Die- that he was brought up at a private ſchool, and that he never was a member of either 
tionary, Vol. V. of the Univerfities. If he was a ſtudent at Cambridge, it is certain that he quitted 
es his College without taking a degree. At a proper age he was entered of Lincoln's 
Inn, arid, in due time, was called to the bar; but, having a conſiderable heſitation in 

(4) New Die- his ſpeech, he was diſcouraged from engaging much in the practice of. the law (d). 

: — i Although he never appears to have fallen into that diſſipation which is ſometimes 
| hargea le upon young gentlemen of the Inns of Court, it may be conjeftured, from 

K ſubſequent publications, that he applied himſelf more aſſiduouſly to the cultivation 

of the Belles Lettres than to the ſeverer ſtudies belonging to his profeſſion. Shak- 

ſpeare, in particular, was the object of his warmeſt admiration and moſt ſedulous at- 

tention; and, to this circumſtance Mr. Edwards is principally indebted for his literary 

reputation. His firſt-appearance from the preſs was in a pamphlet, publiſhed in 1744, 

, and entituled, A Letter to the Author of a late Epiſtolary Dedication, addreſſed to 

(J. Anecdotes «© Mr. Warburton (e).“ This was the beginning of our author's attack upon that fa- 
= ban. mous writer; which was followed, in 1747, by & A Supplement to Mr. Warburton's 
* « Edition of Shakeſpeare,“ a performance ſo well received by the world, that two im- 
O 1bid. p 205. Preſſions of it were printed in the ſame year. A third edition of it appeared in 1748 (F). 
207. under the title of“ The Canons of Criticiſm, and a Gloſſary, being a Supplement to 
„% Mr. Warburton's Edition of Shakeſpeare, Collected from the Notes in that cele- 

«© brated Work, and proper to be bound up with it. By the other Gentleman of 

« Lincoln's Inn ;” which title the book has ever fince retained. The expreſſion of 

«the other Gentleman of Lincoln's-lan” refers to a previous controverſy of Warbur- 

ton's, upon a different topic, with another member of that ſociety. Mr. Warburton, 

in the preface to his edition of Shakſpeare, declares, that it had been once his deſign 

to. give the reader a body of Canons for literary. criticiſm, drawn out -in form, 

together with a gloſſary; but that he had laid afide his purpoſe, as theſe uſes might 

be well ſupplied by what he had occafionally ſaid upon the ſubje& in the courſe 

| of his remarks. This idea Mr. Edwards humourouſly took up, and from the 
* notes and corrections of Warburton's Shakſpeare, has framed a ſet of Canons ridicu- 


| louſly abſurd; each of which is confirmed and illuſtrated by examples taken from 
Fn (x) Canons of the edition in queſtion (g). Every one will allow, that Mr. Edwards has perfectly ſuc- 
þ — ceeded in his attempt, and that through the whole of his work he has diſplayed his 
\ 8 p. 36, 37. wit, his learning, and his intimate acquaintance with Shakfpeare, Ihe“ Canons,” 


as enlarged in the later impreffions, are twenty-five in number, and ſhall be given be- 
low [4]. It was not to be expected that our author's attack upon Warburton, though 

TIP „ a | |  ..- -._..», conducted 
LA Shall be given below.] _ . þ | | 


© Tbe Canons or Rules for Criticiſm, extracted out © He has a right to aber any paſſage, which he 
e of Mr. Warburton's Notes on Shakeſpeare, 4% does not underſtand.“ Thwiy-tven examples, 5 


. uns == | III. 
« A proſeſſed Critic has ht to decl hat hi | | | 
he ARE 2 — * 7 — i how % Theſe alterations he may make, in ſpite of che 


„Written, with as much,poſitiveneſs as it he had been exactneſs of meaſure.” Seven examples. 
at his elbow,” Confirmed and illuſtrated by four- 1 0 


teen examples. . „Where 


* 


E DWA RDS (Tiouds) 


conducted with pleaſantry rather than ill; nature, ſhould paſs unnoticed by that gentle - 
man, In fact, it was ton formidable to avoid exciting reſentment. Accordingly, Mr. 


Warburton introduced Mr, Edwards into the next edition of Pope's Dunciad. It Was in 


a note under the following bnes in the fourth boek of that work : 


* 1 
s © 


| N 32 710.1. 0 inte 2 | Ex 
Next bidding all draw near on bended knees, 


1 


Tbe Queen confers her titles and _— 1 2 10 
iih'd ſort, 


Fler children firſt of more diſtingu 
| et Who ſtudy Shakeſpeare at the Inns of Court. | 


E 3112 let Men- JOUR £111) 0 
4154 i ein Ef SYRull tris benen ie 
60 Where he does not ike an expreſfion and yet 
% cannot mend it, he may abuſe his agthor for it.” 


J 


733! 4 


9 


140 4 & 44 5 +1275 
5 2 ® 

| 3151 .S12W: 613077408 0 

© Or, he may. condemn it, 

61 ” Se 413 l Fa 
tion, ven examples, 

4 14 11 4 6 11 , 

i311 


« As every author is to be corrected into all poſſible 
© perfection, and of that perfection the profeſſed 
« critic 4s the ſole judge ; he muy alter any word or 
« phraſe, which does not want amendment, or which 
6 will do; provided he can think of any thi 
* he imagines will de better. Twenty examples. 


VII. 


80 He may ſind out obſolete words, or coin new 
© ones; * them in the place of ſuch as he does 
% not like, or does not underſtand.” ' Twenty-one 


vs. 180 
| | VIII. 1 
Ie may prove a reading, or ſupport an explana- 
4% tion, by auy fort of reaſuns ; no matter whether 
" good or bad.” Forty-nine examples. 
IX. 


i He may interpret his author fo l 2s to make bim 
% mean: diteftly contrary to what he ſays,” Twenty 

« He ſhould not allow an 
© he does not underſtand.” 


* 


F F 

« He may make fooliſh amendments or explanations, 
© and refute them; only to enhance the value of his 
& eritical frill,” Three examples, | 


l | 
« He may find out an immadeſt or immoral mean- 
© ing in his awbor ; where there does not appear to 
4 be any thing that way. Three examples. k 
«© He need not attend to the low accuracy of ortho- 
„ graphy or pointing; but ma ridicule ſuch trivial 
i criticiſms in others.” Thirty-ſeven examples. 


„ Yet, when he pleaſes to oondeſcend to ſuch work, 

he may value himſelf upon it; and not only re- 

ſtore loſt puns, but point out ſuch quaininefſcs, 
ps 


« where perhaps the author never thought of it. 
Twelve enamples. | 


. 


« He may explain P difficult paſſage by words ab- | 
| % * 


ſolutely untellizible. Four examp| 
18 © bin N i 19, 
2 . 


„ He 


e % „ 7 II 5 a 
{1 ©2113 11/4 110 40 Te will be neceflary for the profeſſed 
as 2 fooliſh, interpolar 1 

y. eit. A 


iter 1 46 Ot 


which- 


* univerſal learning, that 


« world a hi 


may contradi& himſelf ; for the fake of 
% ſhewing his critical {kill on both fides of the quel- 
« tion.” Four examples. 


| critic to 
« have by him à good number of pedantic and abuſive 


.**. expreflions ; to throw about on ptoper occaſions.” 
. | 


« He may explain his author, or any former 
editor of him; by ſupplying ſuch words, or pieces 
« of words, or marks, as he thinks fit for that pur - 
co poſe,” Six examples, X | 


XIX. 


4. He may uſe the very ſame reaſons, for confirmipg. 
* his own obſervations, which he has diſallowed in 
4% his adverſary.” Two examples, 


XX. 


4 As the deign. of writivg notes is not ſo moch t 


„ explain the author's meaning as to diſplay the 
6 critic's knowledge, it ma 


minutely point - out,” 


«© from whence every metaphor and alluſion is taken.“ 
Thirty examples. | 
XXI. 

« Te will be 1 yin order to ſhew his wit, 


4% eſpecially if the critic be a married man, to take 
« every opportunity of ſneering at the fair ſex.” 
; examples. | : 
XXII, 


4% He may miſquote himſelf, or any body elſe, in 
© order to make an occaſion of writing notes; when 
% he cannot otherwiſe find one.“ Six examples, 

| XXIII. a 


. The profeſſed critic, in order to furniſh his quota 
© to the bookſeller, may write No rs on NoTHiNG; 


4 that is, notes which either explain things; which 


&« do not want explanation; or ſuch as do not explain 
« matters at all, but merely fill up ſo much paper.” 
Twenty examples. | 

| | XXIV. 


= He may diſpenſe with truth ; in order to give the 
er idea of his parts, or of the value of 
« his work,” Four examples. 8 | 


| XXV. 


He may alter any paſſage of his author, without 
10 reaſon and againſt the copies; and then quote the 
% paſſage, ſo altered, as an authority for altering any 
an other.“ A Two examples (1). n 


The © Efay towards a Gloſſary is equally acute, 
and equally ſucceſsful in expoſing Warburton's Errors, 

We are not, however, hence to imagine, that there 
is nothing but what is blamable in Warburton's 
Edition of Shakeſpeare. There are ſeveral remarks in 
it which are acute, ingenious, and beautitul. “ That 


it has good notes,” Mr. Edwards fays, he never 


e a Og 
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. Proper, to ſhew his b 


90 Canons of 
riticiſm, ſe- 
venth edition, 
paſſim. 


(#) Canons of 


Criticiſm, P. 21. 


L- 


$ 


(B) Johnſon's 
Engliſh Poets, 
Vol. XXXIV. 
p. 258. 


* 


EDWARDS (Tonks). 


« III,“ ſays our annotator, would that ſcholiaſt diſcharge his duty, who ſhould ne- 
ce to honour thoſe whom Dol xxSS has diſti d e or ſuffer them to lie forgot 
c ten, when their rare modeſty would have left them nameleſs. Let us not, there- 
© fore, overlook the fervices which have been done her cauſe,” by one Mr. Tomas 
„% EpwarDs, a gentleman, as he is pleaſed to call himſelf of Lincoln's Inn; but, in 
« reality, a gentleman only of the Dubcias or, to ſpeak him better, in the plain 
© language of our honeſt anceſtors to ſuch muſhrooms, a gentleman of the laſt edition: 
“ who, nobly eluding the ſolicitude of bis careful father, very early retained himſelf 
&© jn the cauſe of dulneſs againſt Shakeſpear, and with the wit and learning of his An- 
« ceſtor Tom Thimble in the Rehearſal, and with the air of good-nature and politeneſs 
© of Caliban in the Tempeſt, hath now happily finiſhed the Dunee's progrels, in per- 
ce ſonal abuſe. For, a libeller is nothing dut a, grub · ſtreet critic.run to ſeed ().“ 

Mr. Edwards, who had inflicted ſo deep a wound on Warburton's edition of Shak - 
ſpeare, and who could be no ſtranger to the iraſcibility of his literary temper, ought 
to have been prepared for ſome ſuch attack. This, however, was not the caſe. War- 
burton's note, and the introduction by it of our author into the Dunciad, were felt by 
him in a very ſenfible degree; and he was particularly hurt at what he thought a re- 
flection upon his birth. Hrs reſentment on this occaſion was ſtrongly expreſſed in a 
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preface which he prefixed to a new impreſſion of the © Canons of.Criticiſm” | BJ. In one 


6 22 
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[B] In a preface which he to a new impreſſion. 
of ** The Canons of Criticiſm,” ] The truth of what is 
aſſerted above will be apparent from the following ex- 
tract: Mr. Warburton had promiſed the world a 
% moſt complete edition of Shakeſpear ; and, lapg 
© before it came out, raiſed our expectations of it, 
«© by a pous account of what he would do, in 
* the General Dictionary. He was very handſomely 
* paid for what he promiſed, The expected edition 
« at length comes out; with a title-page importing 
© that the Genuine Text, collated with all the former 
&« editions, and then corrected and amended, is there 
« ſettled. His preface is taken - up with deſcribing 
« the difficulties of the and the great 
« qualifications requiſite to a due ance of it 3 
yet at the ſame time he very cavalierly tells us, that 
«© theſe notes were among the amuſements of his 
« youn ears: and, as for the Canons of Criticiſm 
©< and the Gloſſary which be promiſed, he abſolves 
4 | himſelf, and leaves his readers to collect them out 
& of his notes. | a wh 

& T deſire to know, by what name ſuch a behaviour 
in any other commerce or intercourſe of life would 
© be called? and whether a man is not dealt gently 
« with, who is only laughed at for it? I thought 
„then, I had a right to laugh; and when I found ſo 
„many haſty, crude, and to ſay no worſe, unedifying 
* notes, ſupported by ſuch magiſterial pride, I 
* the liberty he gave me; and extracted ſome Canons, 
and an eſſay towards a Gloſſary, from his work. If 

' ©«@& he had done it, he had ſaved me the labor: it is 
„ poſſible, indeed, that he might not have pitched 
«© upon all the ſame paſſages as I did to collect them 
« from; as perhaps no two people, who did not con- 
« ſult together, would; but I defie him to ſay, that 
1 theſe are not fairly collected; or that he is unfairly 
% quoted for the examples : if Mr. Warburton would 
« have been more grave upon the occaſion, yet I did 
not laugh ſo much as I might have done; and I uſed 

& him with better manners than ever be did 
„ perſon whom he had a controverſy with; except 
% one gentleman, whom be is afraid of; if I may ex- 

be ce pt even him. | 185 

But all this avails me nothing: I have read 
“ Shakeſpear at Lincoln's Ian; have publiſhed 
« my Canons of Criticiſm ; and for this I am to be 
„ degraded of my gentiliiy. A ſevere ſentence this, 
<« l fiad that my reading of Shakeſpear is a greater 
« crime than high-treaſon : had I been guilty of the 
4% latter, I muſt have been indicted by my addition, 
„tried by my peers, and ſhould not bave loſt my 
„ blood till I had been attainted ; whereas here the 
« 1 is incurred ip/o facto, without jury or 
«« I might complain of Mr. Warburton to his 


« Maſters of the Bench, for degrading a Barriſter of 


4 their houſe by his ſole authority; but I will only 
* reaſon coolly with him upon the equity of this new 
% proceeding. | 
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„ know more of bim; nor am I conſcious of having 


s od vie, amd ee 


„ A Gentleman (if 1 do not mean myſelf, with Mr. 
„% Warborton's leave, I may uſe that word), I ſay; a 
„ gentleman, deſigued for the ſevere ſtudy of the law, 
* muſt not preſume to read, much leſa to make any 
© obſervations on, Shakeſpear; while a Miniſter of 
„ Chriſt, a Divine of the Church of England, and one 
* who, it either of the Univerſities would have given 
bim that honour, would have been & Doctor in 
„ Divinity: or, as in his preface he decently ex- 
«6 prefles it (2), of the Occult Sciences; he, I ſay, may 
leave the care of his living in the country, and his 
* chapel in town, to curates ; and ſpend his Heaven- 
devoted hours in writing obſcene and immoral notes 
Don. that author, and imputing to him ſentiments 
« which be would have been aſhamed of. ; 
Wbo is Mr, Warburton ? what is 4:s birth, or 
* whence hig privilege ? that the reputations of men 
% both living and dead, of men in birth, character, 
« ſtation, in every inſtance of true worthyneſs, much 
% his ſaperiors, muſt lie at the wercy of his petulant 
„ ſatire, to he hacked and mangled as his ill-mannered 
© ſpleen ſhall prompt him; while it ſhall be unlaw- 
% ful for any body, under penalty of degradation, to 
laugh at the unſcholar-like blunders, the crude and 
* far-fetched conceits, the illiberal and indeceat re- 
«& fleftions, which he has endeavoured with ſo much 
“ ſelf-ſuſciency and arrogance to put-off upon the 
« world as a ſtandard of true criticiſm? 

„ After being degraded from my gentility, I am 
4 accuſed of dulneſa, of being engaged againſt Shake- 
« ſpear, and of . perſonal abuſe; for the firſt; J, as 
« (3) Audrey lays, the Gods baue not mage me goetical, (3) x; yon ll 
F cannot help it; every body has not the wit of the ft. 

„ ingenious Mr. Warburton z and I confeſs myſelf not 
* to be his match in that ſpecics of it, which he deals- 
4 out fo laviſkly in his notes upon all occafions. As 
to the charge of being en againſt Shakeſpear ; 
«© if he does not, by the molt (candalous. equivocation, 
* mean his edition of Shakeſpear, it is maliciouſly 
« falſe ; for, I defy him to prove, that I ever either 
„ wrote or ſpoke concerning Shakeſpear, but with 
chat eſteem which is due to the greateſt of our 
« Engliſh Poets. And, as to the imputation of per- 
i ſonal abuſe; I deny it, and call upon him to pro- 
% duce any inftance of it. I know nothing of the 
man, but from his works; and, from what he has 
% ſhewn, of his temper in them, I do not defire to 


(2) Pref. p. 2c. 


o 
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„% made one remark, which did not + 570955 Met 
1 from the ſubjet before me; or of having been in 
% any inſtance ſevere, but on occaſions where eve 
4% gentleman muſt be moved: I mean, where his 
© notes ſremed to be of an immoral tendency; or 
% fall of thoſe illiberal, common-place reflections on 
the fair ſex, which are unworthy of a gentlemaa or 
*. wan; much leſs do they become a divine and 2 


— nan; and, if this is called perſonal abuſe, 
I wilkgepete it; till he is aſhamed of ſuch lan- 
.< "®» ö by guage 


EDWARDS (nous) _ 


reſpect Mr. Edwards appears to have been miſtaken. Warburton had no reference to 
his parental origin; which circumſtance he condeſcended to explain in an additional 
note, though in very uncourtly language. Lamentable,” ſays he, © is the dulneſs 
« of theſe gentlemen of the Dunciad. This Fungoſo and his friends, who are all gen- 

tlemen, have exclaimed much againſt us for refleQing on his birth, in the words, 
a gentleman of the laſt edition, which we hereby declare concern not his birth, but his 
adoption only; and mean no more than that he is become a gentleman of the laſt 
c edition of the Dunciad. Since, gentlemen, then, are ſo captious, we think it pto- 


ee per to declare that Mr, Thomas Edwards's anceſtor is only related to him by the 
«© Muſe's fide (i).“ 


Vor. V. 


. * . * 0 Ibid. 
Not ſatisfied with anſwering Warburton in proſe, Mr. Edwards pelted him with ſon- 
nets, One of them may ſuffice, as a ſpecimen of the reſt, | 
«© Tongue-doughty pedant ; whoſe ambitious mind 
* Prompts thee beyond thy native pitch to ſoar ; 
“ And, imp'd with borrow'd plumes of index-lore, 
* Range through the vaſt of ſcience unconfin'd ! 
Not for thy wing was ſuch a flight deſign'd : 
“ Know thy own ſtrength, and, wiſe, attempt no more; 
* But lowly ſkim round error's winding ſhore, 
&* In queſt of paradox from ſenſe refin'd. 
« Much haſt thou written more than will be read; 
« Then ceaſe from Shakeſpeare thy unhallow'd rage; 
e Nor by a fond o'erweening pride miſ-led, 
% Hope fame by injuring the ſacred dead: 
«© Know, who would comment well bis godlike page, | 
& Critic, muſt have a heart as well as head ().“ (f) Canons of” 
. Criticiſm, ubi 
: | g ſupra, p. 24. 
Mr. Edwards had the leſs reaſon for being much affected by Warburton's reflection, 
as he had ample cauſe for ſatisfaction, in the repeated imprefſions of his work, in the 
approbation of his friends, and in the elegant Ode addreſſed to him by Dr. Aken- 
© guage, as none but libertines and the loweſt of the And what with one accord they ſaid. 
© vulgar can think think to be wit; and this too * Of wit in drooping age miſled, 
4 flowing from the fullneſs of bis heart, where honeſt * And Warburton's officious aid ; 
© Shakeſpear gave not the leaſt occaſion for ſuch ; 
« reſſections.“ Other paſſages, to a ſimilar purpoſe, | V. 
*. ſeen in the Appendix to the laſt Edition of © How Virgil mourn'd the ſordid fate 
ze Canons of Criticiſm, To that melodious lyre affign'd 
CJ And in the elegant Ode addreſſed to him by Dr. 4 Beneath a tutor who ſo late 
Atenſide.] a * With Midas and his rout combin'd, 
8 8 Thomas Edwards, Eſq. on the late edition of , 4 — 3 —.— 
» ; e ” 
« Pope's works, m © Though liſt'ning realms admir'd around: 
'© Believe me, Edwards, tb reſtrain | VI. | 
© The licence. of a rai er's tongue | 1 
* Is what but ſeldom men obtain : oy Fomee ue 1 the ſire 
a n Did farther foel ſcarce require 
; A taſk for more Herculean powers, 6 hen Gods nite dei 
n How Milton ſcorn'd the ſophiſt vain 
| re in ne 0 BOWEL. 3 * Who durſt approach his hallow'd ſtrain 
II. _ © With unwaſh'd bands and lips profane. 
© In bowers where laurel weds with palm, 1 
8 . — the N reſides: VII. 
* Fair Fame attends, and Wiſdom. calm Ther peare : , 
p Her el vence harmonious guides : : — E view: 
f While, ſhut for ever from her gate, 12 deep, he ſaid and ſmil'd, 
A Ofc trying, ſtill repining, wait * Than his own fools or madmen knew : 
Fierce Envy and calumnious Hate. © But thank'd a generous friend above, 
III. Who did with free advent'rous love 
© Who then from her delightful bounds Such pageants from his tomb remove. 
* Would ſtep one moment forth to heed 
: . y  npam and ſavage ſounds : VIII. 
rom their unhappy mouchs proceed - : 1 
: No: 5 's Iyre-again | « — e wouldſt pay, 
« 1 — 1 _ wy 23 N Then, Edwards, all the band decreed \ 
ENTS GRESIANTY 2 complain, © That future Bards with frequent lay 
IV. Should call on thy auſpicious name, 
Tell how diſpleas'd was every Bard, © From each abſurd intruder's claim, (3) Johnſon? 
When lately in the Elyſian grove To keep inviolate their fame (3). Z Eng iſh Foets, 
They of his Mule's guardian heard, Vol. LV. p.274 
His delegate to fame above; 276, 
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To the ſeventh edition of the Canons of Criticiſm, which was publiſhed in 176 * 
is annexed a ſmall piece, entituled, An Account of the Trial of the Letter 1, alias; 
« Y,” the defign of which was to put gentlemen of learning and leiſure in mind of 
ſettling the orthography of our language. It is a ſenſible performance, and diſplays, in 
a pleaiing manner, Mr. Edwards's {kill in Engliſh criticiſm ; a ſtudy, of which he was 
particularly fond, and in which few have ſhewn a more exact taſte, The two chief 
things hinted at in the piece are uniformity in ſpelling, where the reaſons from deri- 
(7) Ibid. Adver- vation are the ſame; and, preſerving, as much as may be, the marks of etymology (). 
ement and X . d : , p 
Preface, p. 269, In the ſame publication are given fifty of our author's ſonnets, in the ſtyle and manner 
270. of Spenſer, twenty-ſeven of which had never before been printed. The reſt, two ex- 
cepted, had previouſly appeared in Dodfley's and Pearch's collections of poems. Two 
more original ſonnets, together with an ode, occaſioned by a lady's being burnt with 
curling-irons, may be ſeen in the fixth volume of Nichols's Select Collection. The 
mention of theſe productions brings Mr. Edwards before us under the character of a 
poet; in which reſpect we can by no means ſpeak ſo highly of him as in his critical 
capacity, Excepting in the fingle inſtance juſt ſpecified, we have nothing from his 
poetical pen beſides ſonnets, Of theſe it is ſaid, that they are © correct, ſimple, not 
* aiming at points or turns, in the phraſe and ſtructure rather ancient, for the moſt 
© part of a grave, or even of a melancholy, caſt; formed, in ſhort, upon the model 
© of the Italians of the good age, and of their imitators among us, Spenſer and Mil- 
(% Advertiſe- e ton (m).“ All this may be true, without conveying any high degree of praiſe; and, 
ment, ubi ſupra. indeed our moſt eminent poets have inherited but a ſlender portion of reputation from 
their ſonnets. After having read thoſe of Mr. Edwards with attention, the chief ap- 
plauſe we can beſtow upon them is, that they diſcover the traces of an elegant mind 
and a good heart. The acer Spiritus, the Vis vivida, will be ſought for in them in 
vain. We acknowledge, at the ſame time, that we are no fond admirers of this ſpecies 
of poetry. It is liable, we think, to various objections. The conſtruction of the 
ſtanza, in particular, and the manner in which the rhymes return, (eſpecially if the 
ancient models be ſtrictly followed,) are very aukward and unpleaſant. Such of our 
readers as wiſh to ſee what may be advanced againſt and for the ſonnet may have 
recourſe to two able and acute critics, who have exerted themſelves on the ſubject; 
Mr. Steevens, in an abſolute condemnation of this mode of writing, and Mr. Malone, 
in a moderate defence of it, with a more immediate view to the exculpation of Shakſ- 
(=) Supplement peare. Mr. Steevens has involved Mr. Edwards in his cenſure (n). Though, in ge- 
to:ſohnſon's and neral, we incline to Mr. Steevens's fide of the queſtion, we are, however, not inſenſi . 
of Shakſpeare. ble that there ate ſeveral beautiful ſonnets in our language. Thoſe of Mrs. Charlotte 
. 8 Smith are peculiarly excellent, and have juſtly given her a high reputation. The few 
which have been written by Miſs Helen Williams, and Miſs Seward, are very elegant: 
and pleafing ; and there are other ſonnets which might be mentioned with approbation. 
But we muft ſtill continue to maintain, that this faſhionable method of compoſition has 
been carried to a ridiculous exceſs ; and that it has loaded our poetical miſceliamies, 
and our monthly magazines, with an immenſe number of infipid productions. One 
thing, however, may be ſaid in its favour as it has lately been conducted; which is, 
that ſome perſons have dropped the uncouth arrangement of rhymes attached to the 
old ſonnet, and have compoſed it in three elegiac ſtanzas, ending with a couplet. This 
is an improvement, TORE. 
The early part of Mr. Edwards's life was chiefly ſpent in town, and at Pitzhanger 
in Middleſex. But, in 1739, he purchaſed an eſtate at Turrick, in the pariſh of Elleſ- 
borough, in Buckinghamſhire, where he reſided till his deceaſe. This, however, did 
not prevent his frequent mixture with his literary friends, who were numerous, and re- 
ſpectable both in rank and character. It appears that he was acquainted with Richard 
Owen Cambridge, Eſq. the Honourable Philip Yorke (afterwards ſecond Earl of Hard- 
wicke), Daniel Wray, Eſq. the Honourable Charles Yorke, Iſaac Hawkins Browne, 
Eſq. the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Archbiſhop Herring, Lord Willoughby of Par- 
ham, Mr. Samuel Richardſon, George Onflow, Eſq. (now Lord Onſlow), Dr. Heber- 
den, the Right Honourable Arthur Onſlow, Mr. Highmore the painter, and other ac- 
(.) See his Son- COmpliſhed gentlemen (o). Dr. Akenſide's regard for him has already been diſplayed. 
Nets- Three of his letters to Dr. Birch may be peruſed in the fifty-third volume of the 
(oh Cer Mag. of Gentleman's Magazine (y).“ Mrs. Chapone, when Miſs Mulſo, addreſſed an elegant 
7:9* ode to him, which he anſwered by a ſonnet (70. 


Mrs. Cha- . Me | 
e It is ſo good a one, that we ſhall give it to our readers. 

lanes, p. 139, 

Dr Sweet linnet, who, from off the laurel ſpray 8 
Seren That hangs o'er Spenſer's ever-ſacred tomb, 


uciſm, p. 330. Pour'ſt out ſuch notes as ſtrike the wood-lark dumb, 


And vie with Philomel's enchanting lay ; 


Hoy 


EDWARDS (Taouas). 


Ho ſhall my verſe thy melody repay ? 
If my meek voice could read the age to come, 
Like Colin Clout's, thy name ſhould ever bloom 
Through future times, unconſcious of decay: 


But my frail aid thy merits not require; 
Thee Polyhymnia, in the roſeate bowers 

Of high Parnaſſus, midſt the vocal throng 

Shall glad receive, and to her tuneful fire 
Preſent, where, crown'd with amarantine flowers, 
The raptur'd choir ſhall liſten to thy ſong, 


Mr. Edwards's moſt intimate friend ſeems to have been Richard Roderick, Eſq. of ©) Cantabrigi- 
Queen's College in the Univerſity of Cambridge, Maſter of Arts, and a Fellow of the p. 332. Regiſte 
Royal Society (r), and of the Society of Antiquaries (3). This gentleman aſſiſted Mr. & ** _ 
Edwards in his “ Canons of Criticiſm ;”” and they afterwards correſponded together 3 
concerning their favourite bard; the reſult of which was, the“ Remarks on Shakſpeare,“ — 
annexed to the laſt edition of the“ Canons 4555 In Mr. Edward's ninety-ninth ſonnet, p.26. 
Mr. Roderick is celebrated as poſſeſſed of very confiderable poetical talents (u). But ( Canons of 


; . Ip : . ; iticum, ubi 
that he was no great admirer of ſonnet-writing is evident from the following pleaſant — L—-4 
ridicule of this ſpecies of compoſition: 248776. 


| | Omid .p. 344 
c Capricious Wray a ſonnet needs muſt have; 

J ne'er was ſo put to't before: — a ſonnet ! 

© Why, fourteen verſes muſt be ſpent upon it; 
& 'Tis good, howe'er, t' have conquer'd the firſt ſtave; 


de Vet I ſhall ne'er find rhvmes enough by half, | 
« Said I, and found mylelf i'th midſt of the ſecond, 
&« [f twice tour verſes were but fairly reckon'd, 

« I ſhould turn back on th' hardeſt part, and laugh. 


* Thus far with good ſucceſs I think I've ſcribbled, 

* And of the twice ſeven lines have clean got o'er ten. 
& Courage! another *lI finiſh the firſt triplet. | 

„ Thanks to thee, Muſe, my work begins to ſhorten. 
te There's thirteen lines got through driblet by driblet. 


# 


& is done! count how you will, I warrant there's tourteen (2). (w) Dodiley's 
oOHnectw no 
Poems, Vol. II: 


Some other of Mr. Roderick's poetical pieces are in the ſecond volume of Dodſley's 5. 320. 

collection (x). | | | . 3 (x) 1bid. p. 309 
Mr. Edwards departed this le, on the third of January, 1757, whilſt he was upon a —34* 

viſit at his friend Mr. Richardſon's, at Parſon's Green, and was buried in the church. 

yard of Elleſborough, where a monument is erected to his memory, containing the 

following delineation of his character, compoſed by Daniel Wray, Elq. 


„ Under this ſtone are depoſited the remains of 
„ Tomas EpwaRDs, ſq. of Turrick in this pariſh, 
| «© where he ſpent the laſt ſeventeen years 
of a ſtudious uſeful life. : 
“He was ſincere and conſtant in the profeſſion and 
« practice of Chriſtianity, without narrowneſs or ſuperſtition 
« ſteadily attached to the cauſe of liberty, 
ce nor leſs an enemy to licentiouſneſs and faction: 
„in his poetry, ſimple, elegant, pathetic 
ein his criticiſm, exact, acute, temperate; 
& affectionate io his relations, cordial to his friends; 

« in the general commerce of lite obliging and entertaining. 
* He bore a tedious and painful diſtemper with a patience 
„ which could only ariſe from a habit ot virtue and piety ; 

and quiited this life with the decent unconcern of one 
„ whoſe hopes are firmly fixed on a better. | 
He died on the 3d day of January, MDCCLVII, aged LVIII; 
| « and this ſtone is inſcribed to his memory, 


: (y) Anecdotes 
« with the trueſt concern and gratitude, of rang 
© dy his nephews and heirs, 33 
« Joſeph Paice and Nathaniel Maſon (y),” ary, Vol. V. p. 6 
6 
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(z) Monthly 
Review, Vol. 
XXV. p. 479, 
482. 


(«) Canons of 
Criticiſm, ubi 
ſupra, p. 311. 
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In 1761, was publiſhed a ſmall tract, which had been written by our author, enti- 
tuled, Free and candid Thoughts on the DoRQrine of Predeſtination (z).“ It is ſuf- 
ficient to ſay of it, that, if it contained nothing new, it diſplayed the liberality of his 
ſentiments, | a 

Mr. Edwards, who died ſingle, ſurvived four brothers and four ſiſters. His ſonnet 


on this ſubject, as affording a pleaſing indication of the turn of his mind, ſhall conclude 
the preſent article, = & 


On a Family Pidure. 


When penſive on that portraitare. I gaze, 
Where my four brothers round about me ſtand, 
And four fair ſiſters ſmile with graces bland, 
The goodly monument of happier days 


And think how ſoon inſatiate death, who preys 
On all, has cropp'd the reſt with ruthleſs hand ; 
While only I ſurvive of all that band, 

Which one chaſte bed did to my father raiſe ; 


It ſeems that, like a column leſt alone, 
The tott'ring remnant of ſome ſplendid fane, 
Scap'd from the fury of the barbarous Gaul, 
And waſting time which has the reſt g'erthrown, 
Amidſt our houle's ruins I remain | 
Single, pnpropp'd, and nodding to my fall ()J. 
| Kk. 


* [EDWARDS, (GORE), ap eminent naturaliſt, and eſpecially diſtinguiſhed 
by his knowledge and delineations of birds, was born on the third of April, 1693, ar 
Stratford, a hamlet belonging to Weſt-Ham in Eſſex, which is a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. Some of his early years were paſſed under the tuition of a clergyman 
of the name of Hewit, who was then maſter gf a public ſchool at Layton-Stone, a few 
miles diſtant from the place of young Edwards's birth. Upon quittipg this ſchool, he 
was placed with another miniſter of the eſtabliſhed church at Brentwood ; aſter which, 
being deſigned by his parents for buſſneſz, he was put apprentice to a tradeſman in 
Fenchurch- ſtreet. He was particularly happy in his maſter, who treated him with 
great kindneſs and civility ; and who, befides his being a man of a ſtrict regard to re- 
ligion, had the uncommon qualification of being well ikilled in the learned languages. 
About the middle of the term of Mr. Edwards's apprenticeſhip, an event happened, 
which gave a direCtion to his future ſtudies. Upan the death of Dr. Nicholas, a perſon 
of eminence in the phyfical world, and a relation of Edwards's maſter, the Doctor's 
books, which were very numerous, were removed to our apprentice's apartment. So 
unexpected an opportunity of acquiring knowledge was not loſt upon him. He availed 
himſelf of it with eagerneſs, and aſſed all the leiſure of the day, and not unfrequently 
a conſiderable part of the, night, in turning over Dr. Nicholas's collections of Natural 
Hiſtory, Sculpture, Painting, Aſtronomy, and Antiquities. From this time, Mr. Edwards's 
expectation of obtaining that opulence which commerce beſtows on her aſſiduous votaries 
ceaſed, The ſhop and the Exchange were deprived of all their delights; and, on the 
expiration of his ſervitude, he formed the deſign of travelling into foreign countries, for 
the purpoſe of improving his taſte and enlarging his mind. His firſt voyage was to 
Holland, for which he took ſhipping in 1716, and viſited moſt of the principal towns of 


the United Provinces. After an abſence of a month, he returned to England, and cor- 


tinued two years unemployed in London and its neighbourhood ; though not, we may 
ſuppoſe, without increaſing his acquaintance with Natural Hiſtory. His next voyage 
was Norway, whither he went at the invitation of a gentieman who was diſpoſed to be his 
friend, and whoſe nephew was maſter of the veſſel in which Mr. Edwards embarked. 
An active and philoſophical mind, like his, could not avoid being highly gratified with 
the new Scenes which were preſented to him by a country that was diverſified with rocks 
of ſtupendous magnitude, and trees of unfading verdure, and where ſome of the natives 
had ſcarcely experienced the arts of civilization. The ſun, during his ſtay, ſet only to 
riſe; and few hours were allotted by him to ſleep. Sometimes he wandered on the 
banks of the creeks, the haunts of ſea-fowls, and other rude birds, where no articulate 


voice was heard. At other ſeaſons, he remarked the progreſs of vegetation among the 


hills; and, whilſt he was employed, he frequently experienced, amongſt the inhabitants 
of the mountains, that hoſpitality which flouriſhes leſs vigorouſly in more civilized coun- 
I. ; | tries. 
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tries. In his excurſion to Frederick ſtadt, he was not diſtant from the cannon of Charles 


the Twelfth of Sweden, who was then engaged in the fiege of Frederickſhall ; before 


which place that unfortunate monarch loſt his life. By this circumſtance Mr. Edwards 
was prevented from viſiting Sweden, the Swediſh army being particularly afhJuous in 
confining ſtrangers. Notwithſtanding all his precaution, and his ſolicitude to give no 
offence on either fide, he was orice confined by the Daniſh guard, who ſuppoſed him to 
be a ſpy employed by the enemy to procure intelligence of their deſigns. However, 
upon obtaining teſtimonials of his innocence, a releaſe was granted. 

In July, 1718, Mr. Edwards embarked for England, and, ſoon after his arrival in 
London, retired to his native ptace, where he ſpent the winter. But being deſirous of 
viſiting France, he went, in 1719, by way of Dieppe to Paris; and, having ſeen the 
curioſities of that city, took a lodging in a village called Green- court, ſituated in the 
Great Park of Verſailles. His view in doing this was to enlarge his knowledge of 
Natural Hiſtory; but, to his no ſmall mortification, there was not, at that time, a 
living creature in the menagery. As the Court, during the King's minority, did not re- 
fide at Verſailles, the famous collection of animals had been ſo totally neglected, that 
they were all either dead or diſperſed. Being diſappointed in this reſpect, Mr. Ed- 
wards amuſed himſeif with the pompous cayalcades, and expoſitions of reliques, in the 
ſeveral churches and religious houſes z and he paid particular attention to the labours of 
the ſculptor and painter iu the public buildings. Whilſt he reſided in France, he made 
two journeys of a hundred miles each. The firſt was to Chalons in Champagne, in the 
month of May, 1720: the ſecond was on foot, to Orleans and Blois. This was per- 
formed in a diſguiſed habit, with the defign of eſcaping thoſe ſons of rapine who make 
their Cepredations on travellers. The ſcheme happened to be peculiarly hazardous : for, 
an edift had recently been iſſued ro ſecure vagrants, in order to tranſport them to 
America, the Banks of the Miſſiſippi ſtanding in need of population; the conlequence of 
which was, that our philoſopher narrowly eſcaped a Weſtern voyage. 

On Mr. Edwards's return to England, he cloſely purſued his favourite ſtudy of Natural 
Hiſtory ; applying himſelf to the drawing and colouring of ſuch animals as fell under 
his notice. His earlieſt care was rather to preſerve natural than pictureſque beauty. 

Birds firit engaged his particular attention; and, ſome of the beſt pictures of theſe ſub- 
jects being purchaſed by him, he was induced to make a few drawings of his own. 
Theſe were admired by the curious, who, by paying a good price for them, encouraged 
our young naturaliſt to proceed with vigour in. his labours. Jaines Theobald, Eiq. of 
Lambeth, a gentleman zealous for the promotion of ſcience, was one of Mr. Edwards's 
firſt patrons and benefactors. Being thus unexpectedly enconraged, our artiſt increaſed 
in ſkill and aſſiduity, and procured, by his application to his favourite purſuit, a decent 
ſubſiſtence and a large acquaintance. Nevertheleſs, he remitted his induſtry in 1731, 
and, in company with two of his relations, made an excurſion to Holland and Brabant. 
He was not, however, here uſeleſsly employed; for, he collected ſeveral ſcarce books and 
prints, and had an opportunity of examining the original pictures of various great 
maſters, at Antwerp, Bruſſels, Utrecht, and other large cities. | 

In December, 1733, by the recommendation of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. Preſident of 
the College of Phyſicians, Mr. Edwards was choſen their Librarian, and had apartments 
aſſigned him in the College. This, which was the principal epocha of his private life, 
fixed him in an office that was particularly agreeable to his taſte and inclination. He had 
now an opportunity of a conſtant recourſe to a valuable library, filled with ſcarce and 
curious books on thoſe ſubjects of Natural Hiſtory which he moſt aſſiduouſly ſtudied, 
By degrees he became one of the moſt eminent ornithologiſts in our own or any other 
country; and in this reſpect his merit is ſo well known, that it cannot be called in queſ- 
tion. It may particularly be obſerved, that he never truſted to others what he could per- 
form himſelf ; and that he often found it ſo difficult to give ſatisfaction to his own mind, 
that he frequently made three or four drawings to delineate the object in its molt lively 
character, attitude, and repreſentation (a). 

In 1743, Mr. Edwards exhibited to the world an admirable ſpecimen of his labours, in 
the appearance of the firſt volume of the Hiſtory of Birds.“ It was publiſhed in quarto, 
on royal paper, and contains fixty-one birds, and two quadrupeds, molt of which had not 
either been delineated or deſcribed before. They are engraved on fifty-two plates, from 
original drawings, exactly coloured, with full and accurate deſcriptions. This volume is 
dedicated to the Preſident and Fellows of the Royal College of Phyſicians, whoſe favours 
and aſſiſtance are acknowledged by the author with the utmoſt gratitude. The deſcrip- 
tions were publiſhed likewiſe in the French language, for the uſe of foreigners, as is the 
Caſe in the ſucceeding volumes. Mr. Edwards's ſubſcribers having exceeded his moſt 
ſanguine expectations, a ſecond volume of © The Hiſtory of Birds“ appeared in 1747, 
dedicated to Sir Hans Sloane, then Phyſician to his Majeſty, and whoſe merit as a natu- 
raliſt is too univerſally known, both at home and abroad, to require any diſtinct ſpecifica- 
tion in this place. Sir Hans's friendſhip to our author is mentioned in the dedication with 


all the warmth of a grateful and feeling heart. The volume contains ſixty- one birds and 
Vol. V. a 1 two 
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two quadrupeds, engraved on fifty-two copper plates, with deſcriptions. In 1750, was 
»bliſhed the third volume, containing the ſame number of plates, and fifty-nine birds. 
t was dedicated to the Preſident, Council, and Fellows, of the Royal Society. Our 
author's fourth volume came from the preſs in 1751, comprehending thirty-ſeven 
plates, on which are engraved thirty-nine birds, and to which are added ſixteen plates 
of ſerpents, fiſhes, and inſets. This was the laſt volume which Mr. Edwards at that 
time intended to publiſh, and he ſeems to have conſidered it as the moſt perfect of his 
productions in Natural Hiſtory ; on which account he dedicated it to the Supreme 
Being. The dedication was, without doubt, very piouſly deſigned, but the wiſdom of 
it cannot be commended. Such an aſſumption is too great for any human creature, and 
the few inſtances of the kind that have occurred in the hiſtory of literature have always 
been juſtly diſapproved. Perhaps ſome of our readers may wiſh to ſee in what manner 
our Naturaliſt exprefled himſelf in this extraordinary dedication, It was as follows: 


© To GOD, 


the Ox Eternal! the Incomprehenſible ! the Omnipreſent, the Omniſcient, and 
Almighty CREATOR of all Things that exiſt! from Orbs immenſurably great, to 

the minuteſt points of matter, this Aron is dedicated and devoted, with all poſſible 
Gratitude, Humiliation, Worſhip, and the higheſt Adoration both of Body and 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


« Mind, 
ce by 
His moſt reſigned, 
% low, and humble, Creature, 

(3) Naturel GEORGE EDWARDS” (5). 
Hiſtory of 

conn a th Though, from our author's addreſs to the Deity, it might be ſurmiſed that he meant 

eginning. 


Reins. ,; to have diſcontinued his labours, his mind was two active, and his love of knowledge too 
fopra, p.8—10. ardent, for him to reſt ſatisfied with what he had already done. Accordingly, in 1758, 
he publiſhed his firſt volume of“ Gleanings of Natural Hiſtory,” exhibiting ſeventy 
diftcrent birds, fiſhes, inſets, and plants, moſt of which were before non-deſcripts, 
coloured from nature, on fifty copper plates. This volume was dedicated to the Truſtees 
of the Britiſh Muſeum. A judicious periodical critic, in ſpeaking of the work, hath 
paid the following tribute to our author's merit. But all the writers on Natural 
« Hiſtory are not chargeable with deficiencies ; ſeveral having given defigns from the 
life, and executed them in the moſt accurate manner. Among theſe, Mr. Edwards 
deſerves the moſt honourable mention; his deſigns, both in the work before us, and 
in his © Hiſtory of Birds,“ being drawn with the greateſt accuracy from nature: and 
therefore we are not to wonder at the welcome reception they have met with from all 
who have any taſte for juſt delineations, decorated in the moſt beautiful manner. The 
principal object is here always drawn in.ſome natural and pleaſing attitude, free from 
all ſtiffneſs or affectation, and the plate embelliſhed in ſuch a manner as greatly to in- 
ce creaſe the beauty of the object itſelf. Some have, indeed, ſuggeſted, that authors in 
de this way have ſometimes given too much ſcope to fancy, and, to increaſe the beauty of 
their plates, added many touches not to be found in nature. But, with regard to 
Mr. Edwards, we have taken ſome pains to ſatisfy ourſelves in this particular, by 
comparing many of the figures with the natural objects from which they were 
taken, and can with truth aver, that we perceived, in every part, a very exact 
reſemblance, both in the drawings and the colouring. Mr. Edwards has, indeed, 
made uſe of art in the decorations of his plates, by forming an elegant contraſt between 
the colours of the principal objects and thoſe of the ornaments ; but, in this reſpeR, 
he has never departed from nature; ſuch particulars being choſen, whoſe proper 
colours form the intended contraſt, Mr. Edwards has alſo contrived to place his ſub- 
jetts in a variety of pleaſing attitudes, that the eye may not be tired with a diſguſting 
ſameneſs of polition; which at once betrays a poverty of invention and a careleſs in- 
c ſpection of the original objects themſelves. Another particular which renders Mr. 
« Edwards's works the more valuable is, that moſt of the ſubjeAs are ſuch as have 
c never before been delineated or deſcribed, or that have been inaccurately performed 
% by others: ſo that they are real acquiſitions to Natural Hiltory, and increaſe our 
knowledge of the numberleſs ſpecies of objects with which the Almighty Creator has 
(c) dlonty' © decorated our terreſtrial abode (c).“ 
XV111.p. 236, In 1760, our author publiſhed a ſecond volume of the“ Gleanings,” containing 
237. fifty plates and deſcriptions, as well as engravings of one hundred animals and plants. 
The volume was dedicated to the late Earl of Bute, whoſe ſtudious attachment to Natural 
Hiſtory, and particularly to Botany, is well known. The third part of the“ Glean- 
* ings,” which conſtituted the ſeventh and laſt volume of Mr. Edwards's works, ap- 
peared in 1763, and was dedicated to Earl Ferrers, who, when Captain Shirley, had 
taken, in a French prize, a great number of birds intended for Madame e 
eſe 
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Theſe he communicated to our naturaliſt, who was hence enabled more completely t6 
add to the value of his labours. This part contains eighty-five different ſubjects, deſigned; 
engraved, and coloured after nature, on fifty-two plates. The three volumes of the 
« Gleanings” were accompanied with a French tranſlation upon the page 6ppolite 
ro the Engliſh. In the former volumes the deſcriptions in French were ſeparately 
rinted, | | " 
a Thus our author, after a long ſeries of years, the moſt ſtudious application, and a 
very extenſive correſpondence with every quarter of the world, concluded a work, which, 
in ſeven volumes, quarto, contains engravings and deſcriptions of more than fix hundred 
ſubjects in Natural Hiſtory, not before deſcribed or delineated, and all the productions 
of his own hand. Some idea of the extreme accuracy and care of our indefatigable artiſt 
may be formed from the account which he himſelf has given, in the third volume of his 
« Gleanings,” of his ſcrupulous exactneſs, in order to avoid the leaſt- miſrepreſentation 


of any animal, inſect, or plant, which he choſe to delineate. © It often happens,“ ſays. 


he, that my figures on the copper plates greatly differ from my original drawings; 
« for ſo netimes the originals have not altogether pleaſed me as to their attitudes or ac- 
« tions. In ſuch caſes | have made three or four, ſometimes ſix ſketches; or outlines, and 

have deliberately conſidered them all, and then fixed upon that, which I judged moſt 
free and natural, to be engraven on my plate.” * It is not reaſonable,” adds he, 
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colouring part, becauſe it would greatly raiſe the price of it, as colouring work, in 
London, when highly finiſhed, comes very dear. The moſt material part is, keeping 
as ſtrictly as can be to the variety of colours found in the natural ſubjects; which has 
been my principal care: and now, on reviſing all that have been coloured, I think 
them much nearer nature than moſt works of the kind that have been publiſhed.” 
Mr. Edwards added to the whole a general index in French and Engliſh, which is now 
perfectly completed with the Linnæan names, by that great naturaliſt Linnæus himſelf, 
who frequently honoured him with his friendſhip and correſpondence. A ſtrong teſti- 
mony of the high eſteem which that illuſtrious Profeſſor had for our Engliſh Ornitholo- 
giſt will be given below [A]; and we inſert it with the greater pleaſure, as it contains 
the molt affectionate recommendations of Dr. Daniel Solander, who was then upon the 
point of embarking for England, and whoſe memory is ſo juſtly dear not only to the 
lovers of natural ſcience, but to all who had the pleaſure of his acquaintance (d). Ano- 
ther teſtimony of Linnæus to Mr. Edwards's merit is expreſſed in language ſo remark- 
ably ſtrong that it cannot be omitted. It was written in the year 1764, and is as fol- 
lows : “ Gratulor tibi de tot pulchris tamque infinitis Avibus rariſſimis, quot nullus 
% unquam detexit, nec unquam detegat, minus .unquam tam vivide delineabit, in 
© quibus nihil deficit niſi cantus: hæ tamen decantabunt nomen, famamque tuam, 
% tamdiu aves exiſtant, et cum iis homines, Tu per has Seculi noſtri Ornamentum 
© immortale evaſiſti. Vive diu felix, et me inter finceros tuos cultores numera (e).“ 
Upon Mr. Edwards's finiſhing his great work, we find him making the following ex- 
traordinary declaration, or rather petition, in which he ſeems afraid that his paſſion 
for his favourite ſubject of natural hiſtory ſhould get the better of a nobler purſuit, viz. 
the” contemplation of his Maker. © My petition to God (if petitions to God are not 
<«« preſumptuous) is, that he would remcve from me all deſire of purſuing natural hiſ- 
« tory or any other ſtudy, and inſpire me with as much knowledge of his divine na- 


[J]; Will be given below.) 
Viro nobiliſimo Domino G. EDw An Do, Ornithelogo 


e pleraque eorum, que apud voſtrates occurrunt; 
«© Plantas, et Inſecta, et Conchilia plura novit ; 


ſummo, 


J. p. d. Car, LIN &us, Eques, 


„% Has tibi, vir nobiliſſime, traditurus literas 
© D. DAN. SOLANDER, meus totus eſt; hic in 
„ animum induxit Angliam adire, ut in nature 
* cognitione pioliciat apud nobiliſſimos Anglos, 
apud quos hc Scientia hodie unice floret. Im- 
„ primis vero tua authoritas cum allicuit, qui ſum- 
mum ſuum habet oblectamentum in Animalium 
© Hiſtoria, Eft imbutus varia cognitione Zoologica, 
«+ ſed ut verum fateor minus in ornithologicis verſatus, 
quam in reliquis partibus : te itaque præceptorem 
colete avidiflimus eſt, Fac pro tua in me amicitia 
«© quantum poteris, ut in his proficiat; ego ſpondeo 
„eum eſſe et fore moribus houeſtiſſimis, anima 
« candidiſſima, gratiſſima, et ingenio acutiſſimo; et, 
« nifi me omnia tallent, poſt noſtra Fata, aliquando 
ſummus hiſtoricus per Europam, modo b. r. o. 


ipſi vitam largiatur, pro ut ipſi dederit voluptatem 


„ guſtandi has delicias. In noſtra patria deficiunt 
„Nature Gazz ; ipſa urbs Londinenſis, ſola ſcatet 
„ pluribus quam tota Europa. Si te Benetac- 
** torem et Mæcenatem obtineat, facile ipſi oſtendas 


3 


„ Ideam Scientiz hauſit: Mentis Acumine pollet, ut 
« aptus fit Diſcipulus. Si aliquando quis veſtratum 
„ ad me perveniat, omnia ipfi tua commendatione 


« preilaboz quz huic priſtas: ſcias enim omnia 


„ officia quz in hunc conferas, in me collata eſſe et 
© tamque in filium proprium. Miſifſem lubentiſſime 
cum eo aliquot exuvias Avium, fed profectus equo 
© nequirt ulla ratione ſalvas ſecum ducere. Qui te 
*« videre nequeo quotidie imaginem tuam in pariete 
ſuſpenſam intueor gratiſſima mente, quod tam 
„ pulchras Nature Gazas oculis mortalium expo- 
bs fuiſti primus et facile ypicus. Nullus certe adhuc 
reſtitit quod Tu in pulcherrimis omnium 
* Avibus; nullus facile præſtabit in poſterum ſimile 
opus: lætor quod hæc potui propriis intueri 
ye NETS: te Deus in Ornamentum 
Artis. 8 : 


Dabam Upſalie, 1759. c. 12. Aprilis, 


Quezſo commendes meum SoLaNDRUM apud 
D. D. Ruſſel, cui devotiſſima mea dicas. ——Utivam 
etiam poſſes eum commendare apud præſectos 


+ Muſet Sroaxgi, ut videret paradiſum illud ter- 
on reſtre de 
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to expect, that a work of this nature ſhould be highly laboured and finiſhed in the 
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* ture as my imperfect ſtate is capable of; that I may conduct myſelf, for the remain- 
« der of my days, in a manner moſt agreeable to his will, which muſt conſequently 
* be moſt happy to myſelf. What my condition may be in futurity is known only tg 
* the wiſe Diſpoſer of all things; yet my preſent defires are (perhaps vain and incon- 
„ ſiſtent with the nature of things!) that | may become an intelligent ſpirit, void of 
«© groſs matter, gravity, and levity, endowed with a voluntary motive-power, either to 
cC 3 infinitely into boundleſs etherial ſpace, or into ſolid bodies; to ſee and know 
ow the parts of the great univerſe are connected with each other, and by what 
amazing mechaniſm they are put and kept in regular and perpetual motion. Bur, 
O vain and daring preſumption of thought! I moſt humbly ſubmit my future ex- 
(F) Ibid. p. 13, © iſtence to the ſupreme will of the One Omnipotent (J).“ In the firſt part of this pe- 
14 tition there is ſome degree of enthuſiaſm and weakneſs. Why ſhould Mr. Edwards 
have wiſhed to loſe the deſire of purſuing natural hiſtory, ſince the ſtudy of nature is 

the ſtudy of the works of God, the rational. contemplation of which terids to enlarge 

our conceptions of the power, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs, of the Divinity, and to 

promote a ſpirit of devotion? Nor does piety require that any other ſtudy ſhould be 

laid aſide which conduces to the advancement of knowledge and the welfare of 

ſociety. The ſecond part of our author's prayer contains a noble ſentiment, though 

perhaps not judiciouſly expreſſed. The thought of living for ever in the purſuit of 

{cience, and the practice of virtue and benevolence, muſt be inſinitely pleaſing to an en- 
lighrened and well-diſpoſed mind; and I have often reflected that thoſe philoſophers 
(and it is to be feared they are too numerous) who do not open their und:ritandings to 
the aſſurances of a future ſtate, which Religion adminiſters, have juſt reaſon to be mor- 
tified at their being deprived of thoſe dignified proſpects of eternal reſcarches into the 
conſtitution of the univerſe which they might otherwiſe have entertained. 

Several occaſional papers, upon natural hiſtory, were communicated by Mr. Edwards 
to the Royal Society, and inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. They will be 
found in the forty-eighth, forty-ninth, fiftiech, fifty firſt, - fifty-third, fitty-fifth, and 
fixty-firit, volumes of that moſt valuable collection; and moſt of them have finze been 
added, with new engravings, to the Memoirs of his Life and Writings. In a few in- 
ſtances, he correſponded with other periodical publications. The prefaces and intro- 
duCtions to many of his volumes contain ſome curious and ingenious effays, relative to 
the object of his principal purſuit; and he hath given, likewiſe, a brief and general 
idea of drawing and painting in water-colours, with inſtructions for etching on copper- 
plates, and reflections on the paſſages of birds, Theſe eſſays, in 1770, were ſelected 
and publiſhed by our author, in one volume, octavo; his deſign in doing which was to 
accommodate and aſſiſt thoſe perſons, in their reſearches into nature, who were not equal 
to the expence of his great work. 8 
Seventeen years after Mr. Edwards had been appointed Library-keeper ta the Col- 
lege of Phylicians, he was honoured by the Preſident and Council of the Royal Society 

with the donation of Sir Godfrey Copley's medal. This was on St. Andrew's Day, 1750; 
and the honour was conferred upon him in conſideration of his having juſt then com- 
leted his © Natural Hiſtory of Birds,“ though the laſt volume had not yet been pub- 
iſhed. His ſenſibility of this diſtinction was ſhewn by him in his cauſing a copy of the 
medal to be engravec, and placed under the general title in the firſt volume of his hit- 
tory. On the tenth of November, 1757, he was choſen a fellow of the Royal Society; 
and he was afterwards elected into the Society of Ant:iquaries. He had, hkewiſe, the 
honour of being made a member of many of the Academies of Science and Learning in 
different parts of Europe. In return for ſuch marks of eſtimation from learned bodies, 
he preſented elegant coloured copies, of all his works, to the Royal College of Phyſici- 
ans, the Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, and the Britiſh Muſeum, Having 
made the ſame preſent to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, he received from 
that eminent body a moſt polite and obliging letter of thanks, written by their then 
Secretary, Manſieur Defouchy. 

Our author was honoured with the friendſhip and generous ſupport of ſome of the 
principal nobility and gentry of this kingdom; and he has mentioned, with peculiar 
pleaſure, his being patronized by four great men, who were jultly ranked among the 
moſt eminent promoters of learning, ſcience, and arts, in the preſent century. "Theſe 
were the late Duke of Richmend, Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Mead, and Martin Folkes, 
Eſq. whoſe characters, as drawn up by Mr. Edwards, will form no diſagreeable ſpeci- 
men of his talent for Biographical Sketches [BJ. By the deceaſe of theſe perſonages, ſo 


truly 
III] Of fhis talent for Bi ical Sketches.) The © his high offices his time was taken up by the im- 
Gor as follow : v dos —* affairs of the public, yet his doors weile 


« The Duke, noble in his lineage and deſcent „ always open to men of learning, ſcience, and in- 
« from the royal houſe of theſe kingdoms, but fii!ll “ genuity. 


« more noble and great from the innate magnificence, * The ſecond was the good Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
66 generoſity, and goodneſs of his foul, Though by © who employed me, for a great number of ws, — 


loſt its ſteadineſs. 


EDWARDS (Groxce). 


truly noble; ſo good, and every way ſo highly accompliſhed, in the ſhort ſpace of 
three or four years, our naturaliſt was greatly humbled and diſcouraged. He imagined, 
that, after ſuch a loſs to arts and ſciences in general, and to himſelf in particular, all 
endeavours to excel in any branch of knowledge would be fruitleſs, for want of eminent 
men to inſpire the riſing generation; and he thought of diſcontinuing any farther pro- 
greſs in natural hiſtory. But the national ſpirit that was diſplayed in the eſtabliſhment 
of that grand repoſitory of ſcience, the Britiſh Muſeum, revived his paſſion tor bis fa- 
vourite purſuits, and was a ſtimulus to others to engage in fimilar labours; “ and, I 
* hope,” ſays he, © theſe ſeeds, ſown by public authority, cheriſhed and protected 
& by a PRIXcE diſtinguiſhed for virtue and learning, will take root, ſpring up, and 
« yield a plentiful harveſt,” Mr. Edwards's hope has been happily accompliſheq: the 
harveſt truly has- been plenteous, and the labourers not a few, 

After our author's publication of the laſt volume of his“ Gleanings,” being ar- 
rived at his ſeventieth year, he found that his ſight began to fail bim, and that his hand 


He continued, however, ſome years afterwards in his office of i.i- 


brarian to the Royal College of Phyſicians ; but, finding his infirmities to increaſe, he 
retired, in 1769, from public employment, to a little houſe which he purchaſ-d at 
Plaiſlow ; previouſly to which he diſpoſed of all the copies, as well as plates, of bis 


works, to Mr. Robſon, bookſeller, in New Bond-ftreet. 


His collection of drawings, 


amounting to upwards of nine hundred, had before been purchaſed by the Earl of 
Bute. The converſation of a few ſelect friends, and the peruſal of a few choice books, 


were Mr. Edwards's amuſement in the evening of his life; and he occaſionally made ex- 


curſions to ſome of the principal cities in England; particularly to Briſtol, Bath, Ex- 
eter, and Norwich (g). 
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drawing miniature figures of animals, &c. aſter 
nature, in water colours, to increaſe his very great 


collection of fine drawings by other hands; which 


drawings are now all fixed in The Britiſh Muſeum, 
tor the help and information of thote, in tutute 
generations, that may be curious or ſtudious in 
natural biſtory. Sir Hans, in the decline of his 
life, left London, and retired to his manor- houſe 
at Chelſea, where he reſided about fourteen years 
before he died. After his retirement to Chelſea, he 
requeſted it as a tavour to him (though I embraced 
his requeſt as an honour done to myſelf), that [ 
would viſit him every week, in order to divert 
him for an hour or two, with the common news of 
the town, and withany thing particular that ſhould 
happen amongit his acquaintance of the Royal 
Scciety, and. other ingenious gentlemen, many of 
whom I was much converſant with; and I ſeldom 
miſled drinking coffee with him on a'Saturday during 
the whole time of his retirement at Chelſea, He was 
ſo infirm as to be wholly confined to his houſe, ex- 
cept ſometimes, though rarely, taking a little air in 
his garden in a wheeled chair: and this confine- 
ment made him very defirous to fee any of his old 
acquaintance to amule him, During this latter 
part of his life, he was frequently petitioned. for 
charity by ſome decayed branches of eminent men, 
late of his acquaintance, who were famous for 
their learned works, &c. which petitions he always 
received, and confidered with attention; and, 
provided they were not found fraudulent, they 
were always anſwered by his chaiitable donations, 
He has often defired that I would enquire into the 
merits of ſuch petitioners ; and, it found ſatiſ- 
factory, he commiſſioned me to convey his bounty 
to the diſtr: ſed, The laſt time I ſaw him, I was 
greatly ſurpriſed and concerned to find fo good a 
man in the agonies of death; this was on the 1oth 
day ef January, 1753, at four o'clock in the after- 
noon. He died on the 11th, at four in the morning. 
continued with hom later than any of his relations, 
bu: was obliged to retire, his laſt aganies being 
beyond what I could bear; though, under his pain 
aud weakneſs of Lody, he ſeemed to retain a great 


firmneſs of mind and refignation to the wall ot 


God. | 

© [he third of my patrons was the G'eat Richard 
Mead. M. D. He was certainly magnanimous 
beyond the common meaſure, and deſerved the title 
of Great in as extenſive a ſenſe as any man in his 
lation conld do. He, as well as Sir Hans Sloane, 
died in the highelt ſtations of phyſic they could 
arrive at, viz, Phyſicians in ordinary to the King. 


Vol. V. 


Dr, Mead, indeed, never was at the head of the 
College of Phyſicians of London; but it was be- 
cauſe he always abſolutely declined it; for, be had 
been elected into that honourable ſtation, . but never 
could be per:uaded to accept of it. His perſonal 
ſervice, his ample fortune, his houſe, and every 
thing in his power, always contributed, in the 
molt extenſive manner, to the promotion of learn- 
ing, ſcience, arts, mechanics, and, in ſhort, 
every thing that tended to the public benefit and 
honour of his country, or was of uſe to particular 
members of the community he lived in, In ſh-rt, 
his generoſity was ſo diffuſive, that he may be juſtly 
deemed a benefaftor to the whole community, 
whilſt, inſtead of hoarding up that great wealth his 
practice gained to raiſe a vaſt eſlate, as he might 
eaſily have done, his public ſpirit was unconfined, 
and he was contented to leave behind him a moderate 
fortune only. The worthy Dr. Aſkew, from a 
laudable veneration for the memory and public 
character of ſo great a patron of learning, &c, 
cauſed a fine marble buſt of him to be made by one 
of the moſt eminent ſculptors of the preſent age, 
which is placed in the College of Phyſicians, 
London. And, on this occaſion, I cannot help in- 
forming ſucceeding generations, that they may ſee 
the real features of Dr. Mead in this ſa d buſt; for 1, 
who was as well acquainted with his face as any one 


Lad 
Lad 


that, as often as I] ſee it, my mind is filled with 
the ſtrongeſt idea of the original, 

„Martin Folkes, Eſq. the laſt of my deceaſed 
principal patrons, was à friend and intimate ac- 
quantance of the other three. He had made the 
grand rour of Europe, not in the younger part of 
his life, but atter his marriage. He travelied with 


make juſt obſervati:mns, and gather all the com- 
mendable parts of the learning, cuſtome, and man- 
ners, of the countries through which he paſled, in 
order to refine and poliſh thoſe of his own, He 
travelled not in haſte, as is the general cuſtom; but 
proceeded ſlowly, and ſpent u hat time was neceſ- 
{ary to inform himſelf of all that was worth notice: 
and, indeed, he ſeemed to have attained ro univerſal 
knowledge ; for, in the mary opportunities I have 
had of being in his company, almoſt every part of 
{cience has happened to be the ſubject of diſcoui ſe. 
all of which he handled as an adept in each. He 
was n man of great politeneſs in his manners, free 
from all pedaniry and pride, and, in every reſpect 
the real uoafteQud fior geatieman (2).“ 


7 C Old 


part of his family and ſervants, at a proper age to 


(g) Memoirs, 
udi ſunra, P- 
14—21. 


living, do pronounce this buſt of him to be ſo like, 


(2) Memoirs, 
ubi ſupra, p. 
16—19. Note. 
Anecdotes of 
Bowyer, p. 550, 
©51, Note. 


- (5) ibid. p.22— 
26. 


(7) Catalogue of 
the birds, beaſts, 
fiſhes, inſects, 

plants, &c. con- 


wards's Natural 
Hiſtory, with 


names by Sir C. 
Linnaeus, pi int- 
ed at the end of 
the Memoirs of 
Mr. Edwards's 


(4) Aneclotes 
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Old as our author now was, he could not wholly abſtain from his beloved employ- 
ments: he delineated at Plaiſtow ſome ſcarce animals, and particularly the Siyab Gbufh, 
or black Ear, a ſpecies of the Cat-kind; an engraving of which, from his drawing, 
may be found in Dr. Gregory Sharpe's edition of the“ Syntagma Difſertationum” of Dr. 
Thomas Hyde. Our naturaliſt made alſo a drawing and engraving of the Argus or 
Luen, one of the largeſt ſpecies of pheaſant, a native of the North of China. This 
was done from a preſerved bird, that had been tranſmitted ro Dr. Fothergill. Another 
of his drawings was of the ſnake-killer of the Indies, from the living bird belonging to 
Captain Raymond, at Valentines in Eſſex. Engravings of theſe three animals, and of the 
narrow-beaked crocodile of the Ganges, and the frog-filh of Surinam, are given in the 
Addenda to the Memoirs of Mr. Edwards's Life. We may add, that, during his retire- 
ment at Plaiſtow, he made drawings of the Keftril, a ſpecies of hawk found in hol- 
low trees and ruined buildings in England; which bird the reader will find deſcribed, 
in the © Britiſh Zoology,” by the ingenious Mr. Pennant, with whom our author had 
a long and iminterrupred friendſhip and correſpondence. Mr. Edwards left an edition 
of Willoughby's Ornithology, with manuſcript notes, and many curious obſervations ; 
in which he corrected the miſtakes, and ſupplied the omiſhons, of former writers. It 
is faid that they were ſoon intended to be given to the public ; but we do not recolle& 
that they have ever made their appearance. Some time before his deceaſe, he diſpoſed 
of a curious copy of Cateſby's Carolina” to Mr. Bartlet, of Lamb's- Conduit - ſtreet. 
The plates were highly coloured by himſelf, and he often expreſſed his opinion that they 
were equal to the author's original work. LEE 

Mr. Edwards's latter years were embittered by the alarming depredations of a cancer, 
which baffled ail the efforts of medical ſkill, and deprived him of the fight of one of his 
eyes. He ſuffered much, likewiſe, from the ſtone, a complaint to which he had been 
ſubject at different periods of his life. It has, nevertheleſs, been remarked, that in 
the ſevereſt paroxyſms of miſery he was ſcarcely known to utter a ſingle complaint. 
Having completed his eightieth year, and become emaciated with age and ſickneſs, he 
died on the twenty-third of July, 1 173» deſervedly lamented by a numerous acquain- 
tance. To two ſiſters, whom he left behind him, he bequeathed the fortune which he 
had acquired by an aſſiduous application to his favourite purſuits. They did not long 
ſurvive him, and, dying within a few hours of each other, were buried together. Mr. 
Edwards's remains were interred in the church-yard of Weſt-Ham, his native pariſh, 
where his executors have erected a ſtone, with a plain inſcription, to perpetuate his ſkill 
as an artiſt, and his knowledge as a zoologiſt. With regard to his perſon, he was of a 
middle ſtature, rather inclining to corpulence : the tura of his mind was liberal and 
chearful. The benevolence of his temper was experienced by all his acquaintance, 
and his poor neighbours frequently partook of his bounty. From the diſſidence and 
humility which were always apparent in his behaviour, he did not ſeem to be calcu- 
lated for ſhining in general converſation ; but, to perſons who had a taſte for ſtudies 
congenial to his own, he was a moſt entertaining as well as communicative com- 
panion (þ). | 

Linnzus's encomiums on Mr. Edwards were not confined to his life, but extended to 
him after his deceaſe. In a letter written to Mr. Robſon, in the year 17535, he ſays, 
% Edwardi aves certe primum locum tenent, inter omnia opera, quæ in ornithologia 
6 prodiere, in quibus dubius hæreo, utrum magis extollam auctoris infinitam diligen- 
© tiam in conquirendo rat iſſimam copiam avium novarum ex toto orbe, et acutiſſimè 
& deſcribendo eorum ſtructuram; an figuras dando vivas et accuratiſſimas, et quales 
© mundus antea non vidit (i).“ How much Mr. Edwards's works continue to be held 
in eſtimation is apparent from the high price at which they are commonly fold. His 
proper and diſtin& character is, that he far excelled all the Engliſh Ornithologiſts who 
had gone before him. The immenſe acceſſions which, ſince the year 1763, have been 
made to natural knowledge, and the higher degree of taſte and elegance ro which the 
art of engraving has been carried, will give to ſome productions now 1n preparation an 
eminence and a reputation ſuperior to what our author has attained. But that he ſhould 
be exceeded by thoſe who came after him will be no diminution to his juſt fame, or 
prevent his memory from being handed down to poſterity with honour and applauſe. 

To the collectors of the portraits of literary men it may not be amiſs to mention, that 
a print of Mr. Edwards, engraved by J. S. Miller in 1754, after a painting by Dan- 
dridge, is a moſt ſtriking likeneſs (+) J. K. 
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% % EDWAR DS (Trowas) *, a learned divine, of the Church of England, in 
the preſent century, was born at Coventry, on the tenth of Auguſt, old ſtyle, 1729, 
and was the fon of the Reverend Thomas Edwards, M. A. Vicar of St. Michael's in 
that city, and of Katharine his wife. His grammatical education he received pertly 
under the tuition of Edward Jackſon, D. D. Maſter of the Free Grammar-ſchool, in 
Coventry, but principally under the care of his, own father; and ſuch was his eager- 
neſs for the acquiſition of knowledge, that he ſeldom engaged in the diverfions com- 
mon to boys. In 1747, at the age of eighteen, he was matriculated at the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, and entered of Clare Hall, where he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1750, and of Maſter in 1754. He was, likewiſe, a Fellow of his College. In 


the younger part of his life, he was a ſelf-taught muſician, and became no mean per- 


former on the ſpinnet and the baſe- viol: but, finding that this amuſement encroached 
too much upon his ſtudies, he entirely relinquiſhed it. On the twenty-ſecond of Sep- 
tember, 1751, he was ordained Deacon, and, on the twenty-third of September, 1753, 
he was ordained Prieſt, both which Orders he received from the hands of Dr. Frederick 
Cornwallis, at that time Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry. In the Spring of i 755, when 
Mr. Edwards was not yet twenty-fiz years of age, he gave a ſtriking proof of the diligence 


with which he had applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the learned languages, and the acquiſi- 


tion of ſacred literature. This was his publication of * A new Engliſh Tranſlation of the 
« Pſalms from the original Hebrew, reduced to Metre by the late Biſhop Hare; with 
« Notes, critical and explanatory, Illuſtrations of many Paſſages, drawn from the Claſſics, 
& and a preliminary Differtation, in which the Truth and Certainty of that learned Pre- 
4% late's happy diſcovery is ſtated, and proved at large.” Odavo. Dr. Hare's diſcovery 
will more properly occur in that Biſhop's article. It may be ſufficient here to obſerve, 
that it was Mr. Edwards's defign to make the Prelate's ſyſtem of Hebrew metre- better 
known, and to prove, that, by a judicious application of it, great light might be 
thrown upon the poetical parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. Our author 1s of opinion, 
that Dr. Hare's Hypotheſis was rejected by many perſons, partly from an over-haſty 
determination, and partly from too ſcrupulous a veneration for the Hebrew text. That 
our readers may be able, in ſome little degree, to judge how far Mr. Edwards ſuc- 
ceeded in his tranſlation of the Pſalms, we ſhall ſubjoin two ſhort ſpecimens of it A |; 
which, we think, will give fatisfaQtion, both from the eaſe of the language and the 
juſtneſs of the verſion. The notes, which comprehend more than one third of the 
book, chiefly contain emendations of the Hebrew text, pointed out by the metre, and 
illuſtratious of ſome paſlages, drawn from the claſſics, together with an explanation of 
the moſt difficult places. Conſiderable uſe is made by our author of Hare and Mudge, 
but with no ſetvile adherence to their authority (a). Mr. Edwards's next publication 
was only a fingle Sermon, which he had preached at St. Michael's in Coventry, on the 
ſixth of February, 1756. On the ſecond of May, 1758, he was nominated, by the 
Corporation of Coventry, Maſter of the Free Grammar-ſchool, and preſented to the 
Rectory of St. John the Baptiſt, in that city (BJ. This promotion was followed by 


[4] We fall ſubjoin two fhort ſpecimens of it.] 


Palm I. 

f© x, How happy the man, who follou eth not the 
& Counſel of the wicked, nor perſifteth in the way 
of ſinners, nor ſitteth in the Aſſembly of Scoffers; 
| 44 2, But whoſe delight is in the Law of Jehovah, 
« and who is meditating upon his Law Day and 
« Nigh:! 

„ 3. For, he is like a Tree planted by Streams of 
„% Water, which yieldeth its Fruit in its Seaſon, and 
« whoſe Leaf withers not; and he is proſperous in all 
„ his Undertakings. | 

6 4+ Ir is not fo with the wicked; but They are 
© like the Chatf which the Wind ſcatters : there- 
« fore (1) 

* 5. The Wicked will not ſtand in Judgment; nor 
“Sinners in the Aſſembly of the righteous. 

« 6, For, Jehovah approves the way of the righte- 
* ovs; but the way of the wicked will come to 


Nothing.“ 
| Palm XXIII. 

% 1, Jehovah is my Shepherd, therefore 1 ſhall 
„% want nothing: He makes me lie down in green 
© paſtures: He leads me to ſoft flowing ſtreams : 

„ 2. He reſtoreth my Soul; He conducteth me in 
6 the Paths of Righteouſneſs for bis Name's Sake. 

« 3, Even though | walked through a Vale over- 
„% ſpread with a deadly Shade I ſhould not fear, for 
„% Thou wouldſt be with me; thy Crouk and thy 
„ Staff would comfort me. 

2 


his 


4. Thou furniſheſt out a Table before me in the 
4% fight of my enemies; Thou anointeſt my Head 
© with Unguents ; and my Cup overflows. 
„ 5. Doubtleſs thy Goodneſs and Favour will fol- 
«© low me all the Days of my Life; and I ſhall dwell 
© in the Houſe of Jehovah forever (2).” 
[B] And preſented to the Rectory of St. 
Baptiſt, in that City.) By an act paſſed in the bi gin- 
ning of the year 1734. entituled, © An Ac for the 
* making the Church of Bablack, in the City of 
„Coventry, a Pariſh Church, and for appointing a 
“ Diſtrict, or Pariſh, thereto, and for enabling the 
« Maſter and Uſher of the Grammar Schole A the 
& ſaid City, to be Rector and Lecturer of the ſaid 
« Pariſh Church,” it was enacted that the Church of 
Bablack, otherwiſe Bablake, in the City of Coventry, 
ſhall, from and after the twenty-third day of June, 
1734, be, and ever be deemed, and taken to be, a 
pariſh-church, by the name of © The Church of St. 
% John Bapiiſt, in the City of Coventry that 
„there ſhall be a Rector and Lecturer in the ſaid 
© Church: — that the Mayor, Bayliffs, and Com- 
& monalty, of the City of Coventry, thall be Patrons 
©« of the ſaid Pariſh-Church, aud Owner of the 
„ Advowſon thereof: that the Perſon at any 
„% Time appointed, by the ſaid Mayor, Bay liffs, and 
„ Commonalty, Maler of the Free Grammar Schole 
„in the ſaid City, ſhall ce a Perſon in the Holy 
«© Order of Prieſtbood, and ſhall be Rector of the 
% faid Pariſh, and Pariſh of St. John the Bapuſt, and 
„ ſhall, vpon ſuch Nomination, rective, from the ſaid 
«6 Mayar, 


- 
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* For the prin- 
cipal materials 
of this article 
we are indebted 
to the Rey. Tho- 
mas Edwards, 
LL. D. of Cam - 
bridge, and to 
our worthy 
friend, the Rev. 
Peter Emans, of 
Coventry. 


(a) Monthly 
Re iew, Vol. 
XII. p. 485— 
487. 


2) Monthly 
Review, Vol. 
XII. p. 487, 
488. 
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(5) Monthly 
Review, Vol. 


XX. p. 32—35 


(e) De ſacra 
Poẽſi Hebrao- 
rum Prælec- 
tiones Acade- 
micæ, p. 473— 
476. 

tertia. 
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his marriage, which took place on the twenty · ſeventh of November, in the ſame year, 
The lady he married was Ann Parrott, daughter of Stonyer Parrott, Eſq. of Hawkeſ— 
bury, in the pariſh of Foleſhiil, in the county of Warwick, by whom he had one fon, 
the preſent Dr. Edwards of Cambridge. Early in 1759, Mr. Edwards gave to the 
public one of EIN works, and, indeed, in our opinion, the moſt uſetul of all his 
theological productions. This was The Doctrine of irreſiſtible Grace proved to have 
* no Foundation in the Writings of the New Teſtament.” [n treating upon this ſub- 
ject, our author purſued the plan, which had been adopted by Clarke on the Trinity, 
and Hoadly on the Sacrament, of arranging every text of Scripture that was ſuppoſed 
to relate to the point in queſtion. In the firſt chapter of his work, Mr. Edwards lays 
before his readers the ſeveral Scriptural notions of the word Grace, and hence- is led to 
conſider all the paſſages of the New Teſtament in which y-gx occurs. In the ſecond 
chapter thoſe texts are examined, in which mention is made of the % Ghoſt, the 
Spirit, and the Spirit * The defign of the third chapter is to ſhew, that as the 
Calviniſtical Tenet of irreſiſtible Grace does not receive the leaſt countenance fom, or 
is ſo much as hinted at in, any of the texts produced under the two preceding heads, 
ſo neither 1s it poſſible that it ſhould be countenanced by theſe or any other paſſages 
in the ſacred writings, fince it would make them conttadict and be inconſiſtent with 
themſelves. In the fourth chapter, our author confiders the principal of thoſe paſlages 


in the New Teſtament, which are uſually alleged as irretragable proofs of the above 


doctrine, and endeavours to refute the arguments deduced from them, by ſhewing 
them, when rightly interpreted, to be quite foreign to the purpoſe for which they are 
quoted. The bufineſs of the laſt chapter is brieliy to point out in what manner, and 
upon what perſons, it ſeems moſt probable for the Spirit of God now to act. It is 
Mr. Edwards's opinion, that, though the ſupernatural afhitance, in common to Chriſ- 
tians of all ages, is not to be collected from all thoſe texts in the New Teftament 
which are uſually brought as proofs of the truth and reality of it, yet that there are 
undoubtedly ſeveral paſſages, which ſufficiently ſhew, that the operations of the Holy 
Spirit are not to be entirely limited and confined to the extraordinary and miraculous 
gifts and endowments peculiar to the apoſtolic age, bur, on the contrary, that it will, 
in all ſucceeding times, be communicated, in a peculiar manner, to all thole who may 


ſtand in need ot it, in order to the diſcharge of their durv. In maintaining this ſenti— 


. 0 S 
ment, he quotes, with approbation, the judgment of Dr. John Jay lor, who ſays, 
Although, when the 


oly Ghoſt, or the gifts of the Spirit, are mentioncd in the 
epiſtolary pait of the New Teſtament, moſt commonly thereby the extraordinary 
effluſion and miraculous gifts peculiur to the apoſtolic age are intended, yet, I 
make no doubt, the communication and influence of the Spirit of God in all ages to 
aſſiſt our fincere endeavours after wiſdom, and the habits of virtue, is a bl: fling 
ſpoken of and promiſed in the Goſpel.” How far our author has ſucceeded, in 
explaining the general manner in which the Spirit acts and operates upon man, ve do 
not take upon us to determine. Independently ot this conſideration, Mr. Edwards's 
book is a book of real importance in the controverly between the Calviniſts and the 
Arminians ; and he has ſhewn, in the courſe of it, that he was well acquainted with the 
original languages of the Old and New Teſtament ; that he was poſſeſſed of very con- 
fiderable abilities as a critic; and that he was a fncere and candid enquirer after truth 
(5). Our author's next publication, which appeared in 1762, was entituled, “ Pro- 
„ legomena in Libros Veteris Teſtamenti Pocticos ; five Diſſertatio, in qua Viti 
te eruditiſhmi Franciſci Harii nuper Epiſcopi Ciceſtrienſis de antiqua Hebrzorum 

poeſi Hypotheſin Ratione et Veritate niti, fuſe oſtenditur, atque ad objeQa quædam 


« reſpondetur. Subjicitur Metricæ Lowthianz Confutatio, cum Indicibus necel- 
de ſarlis.“ Octavo. This attack upon Dr. Lowth's © Metrice Hariane brevis Confu— 
& tatio,” 


which had been annexed to the firſl edition of his admirable ““ Prælectiones 
de ſacra Poeſi Hebræorum,“ did not paſs unnoticed by that gentleman. In the ſe- 
cond edition of his Prælectiones,“ he added a note, in which he ſtrenuouſly main- 
tained his own opinion, in oppoſition to that of Mr. Edwards (c). In reply to this 
note; our author publiſhed, in 1765, Epiltola ad doctiſſimum Robertum Lowthium, 


„% Mayor, Bailiffs, and Commonalty, under the com- 
% mon Seal, a Preſentation of him to the Rectory of 
« the ſaid Church; and that the ſaid Rector aud 
„ his Succeſſors for ever ſhall hold the ſame, io long 
« as he or they ſhall continue Maſter or Maſters ot 


Carte, A. M. 1691. This gentlemin was Father of 
the Hiſtorian, Thomas Carte, 8. George Greenway, 
A. M. 1701. 9. R. Marſden, 1716. 10. Fdward 
Jackſon, A. M. and afterwards 8. 1 P. 15:8. Dr. 


« the faid Schole, aud no longer. And, that the 
„ Uſher of the ſaid Schole ſhall henceforward be a 
« Perſon in Holy Orders, and be called Lecturer cf 
& the ſaid Pariſh-Church, &c.” 

The Maſters of the Free Grammar-School of 
Coventry, fince its firſt inſtitution, bave been as tol- 
low: 1. Philemon Holland, M. D. the fan0's 
tranſlator. 2. Mr. Arnold, 1602. 3. Mr. Tovey. 
4. Mr. Cianſord, 1625. 5. Mr. Phinchas White. 032. 
6. Samuel Frankland, M. A. 1643. 7. Samuel 


Jackſo.' was principaliv concerned in d:awing up and 
publiſhing, ** An Account of the teveral Loans, 
«© BenefaQtions, and Ctaritics, belo: ging t1ths Ciiy of 
Coventry,“ oftavo, 173: In this, Mr. Nichols 
aſſerts, upon the auibority of Dr Richardion, hat he 
was aſſiſied by Samuel Carte, brother of the hifi n. 
11. Thomas kdwards, 1758, the iu} jet of this 


article. 12. William Books, A. NI. and he low. of 


St. Je hu's College, choſen in 177%. Mr. Bro: ke, who 


Is a gentleman of goud abilities, reſpect ible character, 
and approved l.arniug, is the p:eſent weſter (3 


, . 
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te 8. T. P. In qua nonnulla, quæ ad nuperz ſuæ de ſacra Hebræorum Poeſi Præ- 
5 lectionum Editionis Calcem habet, expenduntur.” It is with regret we mention, that, 
Mr. Edwards, on the preſent occaſion, indulged himſelf in ſome ſeverity of language, 
which the ſubject did not merit, and which ought not to have been uſed towards ſuch 
an antagoniſt as Dr. Lowth. The Doctor thought the Epiſtola” of conſequence 
enough to deſerve a reply; and, therefore, he printed, in 1766, © A larger Confuta- 
« tion of Biſhop Hare's Syſtem of Hebrew Metre : in a Letter to the Reverend Dr. Ed- 
« wards; in Anſwer to his Latin Epiſtle.“ Octavo. Here the controverſy ended; and, 
having paid a conſiderable attention to it during the time in which it was carried on, we 
may be permitted to fay, that, in concurrence with the general opinion of the learned 
world, we gave the preference to Dr. Lowth's arguments. | 

In 1766, Mr. Edwards was admitted to the degree of Doctor in Divinity (d); not (4) Cantabrigi- 
long after which (early in 1767) he publiſhed © Two Differtations : the firſt, on the „. , : 
« Abſurdity and Injuſlice of religious Bigotry and Perſecution ; their utter Contrariety 1 8 5 
% to the Temper and Conduct of Chriſt and his Apoſtles; and their miſchievous and 
fatal conſequences : the ſecond, on the principal Qualifications and Canons, neceſſa 
« for the right and accurate Interpretation of the New Teſtament.” Octavo. Theſe 
diſſertations reflect juſt credit on our author's reputation. The firſt of them ſhews him 
to have been poſſeſſed of an enlarged and liberal mind; and the ſecond contains a va- 
riety of judicious and uſeful directions to theological ſtudents, and to ſuch perſons in 
general as are deſirous of attaining an exact and critical knowledge of the evangelical | 
and apoſtolical writings (e). Dr. Edwards's next publication was in Latin, being (0 Monthly 
« Duz Diſſertationes: in quarum Priore probatur, variantes Lectiones et Menda, que i 
in ſacram Scripturam irrepſerunt, non labeſactare ejus Auctoritatem in Rebus, que 174 
© ad Fidem et Mores pertinent: in poſteriore vero, Prædeſtinationem Paulinam ad i 
“ Gentilium Vocationem totam ſpectare.“ Octavo. It is ſufficient to ſay of theſe diſ- 
ſertations, which appeared in 1768, that they clearly and fully prove the points in 
queſtion (F). 

In 1770, Dr. Edwards was preſented by the Crown to the valuable vicarage of Nun- 
eaton in Warwickſhire ; which preferment he is underſtood to have obtained through 
the intereſt of the Corporation of Coventry, and ſome private friends, with the Earl of 
Hertford, Lord Lieutenant of the County. Our author, in 1773, publiſhed a Sermon, 
entituled, The indiſpenſable Duty of contending for the Faith which was once de- 
% livered to the Saints.” It had been preached before the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
on the twenty-ninth of June, 1766, being Commencement Sunday. It is, ſay the 
Monthly Reviewers, *©* a ſhort, but excellent diſcourſe, worthy of Dr. Edwards, whoſe 
< learned and valuable writings we have had frequent reaſon to mention with appro- 
* bation (g).“ In 1779, the Doctor reſigned the Maſterſhip of the Free Grammar- , d. vol 
ſchool of Coventry, and the Rectory of St. John's, and retired to Nuneaton, where he XLVILL p.46). wil! 
refided during the remainder of his life. His laſt publication was given to the world | | | 

| 


(F) Ibid. Vol. 
XXXIX. p.563. 


in the ſame year. The title of it is, Selecta quædam Theocriti Idyllia. Recenſuit, | 
« Variorum Notas adjecit, ſuaſque Animadverſiones, partim Latine, partim Anglice, | ; | | 
« ſeriptas immiſcuit, Thomas Edewards, S. T. P.“ Octavo. This work reflects honour i 
on the accuracy and extent of our author's claſſical literature. Though the original 14 
text of what is ſelected from Theocritus conſiſts only of about three hundred and fifty | | | | 
lines, the notes are extended through upwards of two hundred and fifty pages, beſides 5 | 

more than twenty pages, conſiſting of Addenda, Corrigenda, Collationes, &c. Dr. Ed- 4 "1 
wards's reaſon for his being ſo minute and particular in many of his animadverſions, 19 
was, that he might give every poſſible kind of aſſiſtance to young perſons, for whom 
the book was principally intended. Having written the notes ſometimes in Latin, and 
ſometimes in Engliſh, as chance or inclination directed, he thought proper to publiſh 
them in that promiſcuous form. It would, however, undoub.edly have been prefer- 
able uniformly to have compoſed them in the Latin language. There are two appen- 
diculz at the end of the volume ; one containing the editor's reaſons for not prefixin 
the accentual marks to his own and Mr. Warton's notes; and the other affording hints 
of a new method which the Doctor had diſcovered, of ſcanning Greek and Latin hex- 
ameters, the uſual mode of doing it, being, as he thought, erroneous. A fuller ex- 
planation of his ſyſtem was intended to be given by him in a work which he had in 
contemplation, defigned to be entituled, ** Miſcellanea Critica (),“ but which was not ()) jvia, ya. 
carried into execution. As we here cloſe our account of his writings, it may be added, IXI. p. 320 
that he had made collections for an edition of Quintus Curtius. hl 

In May, 1784, Dr. Edwards loſt his wife, a lady of diſtinguiſhed good ſenſe, and of 
the moſt engaging manners. . | | 

The following character of her, drawn up by the Doctor himſelf, and univerſally al- 
lowed to be a juſt one, was inſerted in the Coventry Mercury. 

Saturday, 22d of May, 1784, died, after a lingering and moſt painful illneſs, 
© borne with the utmoſt patience and reſignation, Mrs. Edwards, wife of the Reverend 
« Dr. Edwards, and daughter of the late Stonyer Parrot, of Hawkibury, near this 

Vor. V. ; BE + | « city, 
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* city, Eſq.——a lady of an excellent underſtanding ; which ſhe had dili i 

proved by much reading.—As ſhe was, from — and . 
| believer in the Chriſtian ſyſtem ;. ſo her benevolence to mankind was unconfined 10 
univerſal:— Her chief ſtudy was to do good; and, as far as ſhe had it in her 
. power, to make others happy :—Her ſweet and amiable diſpoſition, her ſenſible 
and agreeable converlation, her mild and gentle manners, endeared her to all wh 
| ; knew her: — She was an affectionate wife, a tender mother, a kind miſtreſs, and N 

faithful friend.” The Doctor, who had paſſed his lite in his ſtudy, and was total! 

unacquainted with domeſtic concerns, and, indeed with worldly affairs of every kind, 
never enjoyed himſelf after this event. What aggravated his diſtreſs was, that Ye. 
viouſly to Mrs. Edwards's death, he had been afflicted with a ſtroke of the palfy, fon 
which, however, he ſo far recovered as to be capable of diſcharging part of bis paro 
chial duties, Bur, within a few months after her deceaſe, he had a ſecond 1A for 
which he was adviſed to go to Bath, but received no benefit from his journey 'He 
departed this life at Nuneaton, on the thirtieth of June, 1785, in the fifty-ſixth car 
of his age; and, on the ſeventh of July was interred in the church-yard — to 
the pariſh of Foleſhill, in the ſame grave with his wife. An inſcription on a « For 
marble, contains nothing of moment excepting the dates already ſpecified, 

In his temper, Dr. Edwards was ſometimes ſubject to ſtarts of anger ; but otherwiſe 
he was remarkably mild, benevolent, and humane. His generoſity was great and ex 
tenfive ; and his dealings with others were conducted on the principles of the moſt ri id 
honeſty and integrity. Such were his aſſiduity and ability in the inſtruction of yourk 
and ſo conſcientious his diſcharge of his parochial Duties, that no praiſe can exceed 
his merits. He was fond of retirement, and went ſeldom from his place of abode; on 
which account, though he occaſionally correſponded with many of the literati he was 
not in the habits of much intimacy with- any. The perſon with whom he had moſt 
converſed was the late excellent and learned Biſhop of Carliſle, Dr. Edmund Paw 
Their ſentiments were congenial, and their purſuits ſimilar ; being principally devoted 


to the proſecution and promotion of ſacred literature, 


Our author's only ſon, the 


Reverend Dr. : : . Leiceſt 
an ee Dr 3 Edwards of Cambridge, beſides his general learning, is eminent «hey 
his critical ſłill in the Greek tongue; and that he is a gentleman of very liberal —_— 
ſentiments has been evinced by his publications.) | X K ug Nom. F. 
| , kibl, Colon 
Claudius, c. 
a (16) Rymer 
a 0 BY ey 2 . - 
* ty WP. [EGERTON (Txromas) *, © who,” in the words of Camden, * for his ſingu- . 5,,,.., . — Xx 
GW ar wiſdom and integrity, was, by Queen Elizabeth, made Lord Keeper, and after- who of ths. 4 
Oc Pre yy wards, by King James, advanced to the higheſt dignity of the long-robe, being vc 
2 made Lord Chancellor, and created Baron of Elleſmere (a), and then Viſcount biſtorians ol K- 
(9 Dogtacs . Brackley, was the fon of Sir Richard Egerton of Ridley in Cheſhire, deſcended tc ay. 
aron. tom, III. 1 : - . which 1t is col- g 
wage from the ancient family of Egerton in that county (%) [A].“ He was born in Cheſhire 1-&edare nen. 
| about es nas 
poſſihle, for the 
X ; [4] From the ancient family of Egerton in that family, as Camden ſtyles it, of which was John Le pur poſe of 
Oer N a- 1 Which family, according to (1) Camden, is Belward de Malpas in the reign of William Rufus, — 
rod navy de der ed from Robert Fitzhugh, Baron of Malpas, His ſou and heir, named William, by Sir (35) Wil- | 
Collins's Peer. in the teign of William the Conqueror (2). The moſt liam Dugdale, but Richard by Mr. Erdeſwicke (8) IN 
age, under — _ in the kingdom is that ſurvey made by according to other good authorities, was married to ($) Erdeſwick?'s 
Bridgewater. 1 _— onqueror which is kept in the Chapter Beatrix, daughter of Hugh Keveliock, Earl of Cheſ- Staffordſhire, 
(2) Domeſday Office of Weſtminiter-Abbey, (now called the Record ter, and filter of Ranulph, Earl of Cheſter. He was, P. 114 
book: 8 wee) and, 1s entitled, Liber Judiciarius,” or in right of his mother, Baron of Malpas ; though it 
3 Book, It contains an account of the is ſaid by ſome, that he had only half the Barony ; but 
* * 1 ſhips, be. within the ſereral Counties of it is agreed by Sir William Dagdale (9g), and acher 
(x) Spelman” Nebthu e thoſe - a Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, of our antiquaries, that he left iſſue three ſons, David, (9) Ex . 
8 a — orthumberland, and Durham; and was begun in (3) Robert, the direct anceſtor of the ſeveral families of Een 22 
Y,P-176- the fourieenth year of the reign of William the Con- Cholmondeley, and Richard. 8 
game; as the Red Book in the Exchequer manifeſts, David, eldeſt ſon of William, ſtyled Dan David de | 
ut was not finiſhed till the twentieth of the ſame Malpas, and ſometimes Le Clerc, married M 2 
King, as the book itſelf declares. daughter and heir of Ralph ap Eynion 8 js. nag] 
By this ſurvey it appears, that Robert, ſon of great note, and large poſſeſſions in Wal — Che- 
Hugb, Baron of Malpas, held in Ceſtreſcire, and ſhire,) b eie de hter of e h yp ) y 10 
other parts, the manors of Bedesfield, Burwardeſtone, ſecond of that name 13 | | ene (10) keene. 
Hurdinoberry, De „ Farl of Cheſter, whereby he nicon Ce!tren's, 
{4 Rrominy Tilletc? my, penbache, (now called Malpas,) became poſſe ſſed of the entire Barony of Malpas, one privted at the 
— | 2 pon, Criſtletone, Calmundelei, Edghe, Hanton, half by deſceut, and the other in right of his wife. end of King's 
(5) Collins's F. wechdane or Laborchedone, Dochington, Catelea, He was alſo Juſtice of Cheſter (11), and Sheriff of he Vale neun 
Peerage, under ms, Oretone, Cuntilone, Schochliche, Tuſigeham, County of Cheſter in 36 Hen. 3. and held three knights England, P. 5“. 
9 icheley, Buertone, Burwardeſhly, Ravichell, Creu- fees in the ſame reign, ' (11) Leiceſter 
Eagiige a 2 — Tidulſtone or Tidniſtone, Buiſtane, Boleberrie, His ſons were: 1. William, Baron of Malpas, who Antiquities 1 
A AR N Spariſtowe, Penretane, Fentone, Sudtone, left no legitimate iſſue. 2. Philip, High Sheriff of Wb N 
Egerton. . —_ and Cochneeche or Croverche or Coen- Cheſhire, temp. Edward I. who probes the 
: k | Manor of Eperton, in the C . (22) Camden? 
6) Record. . ; a . n the County of Cheſter, ta K, 0 
(5) Record: = But, the ſaid Robert dying (5) without male iſſue, according to the cuſtom of that age, the furnamu of de. 
b. 202, 20g. e Rep of Malpas, with the ſeveral Lordſhips, Egerton from the place of his reſidence (1 2) 1922, Vol. . 
M. S. penes Manors, and Eſtates, devolved on his only daughter (13) From him, in lineal deſcent, wa Sir John ESD 
— Ned. * 8 — married to Richard de Belward (6), Egerton, of Egerton, Knight, who 2 rin 9 115 ily (3) Lan 8 
M. — , — . — , \hefhire, Col“ 
0 thereby came into this famous and hnigktly for the Houſe of Lancaſter, under the Lord Audley, ins idd 
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about rhe year 1540, In 1556 he was admitted a Commoner of Brazen Noſe College, 

in Oxford, where he continued*about thice years; and, having laid a good foundation 

of claffical and logical learning, he removed thence to Lincoln's Inn, and ap- 

plied himſelf with ſuch ſucceſs to the ſludy of the law, that he ſoon became a noted 
counſellor () (BJ. The ſuperior abilities he diſplayed in the line of his profeſſion, | 
and his diſtinguiſhed eminence at the bar, did not eſcape the notice of Queen Elizabeth, = 4 
whoſe diſcerning eye ſingled out a Drake, a Raleigh, a Sidney, and a Vane, and the 9417-7 
ableſt men in every department of Government, to be the inſtruments of her happy 

and auſpicious reign. On the 28th of June, 1581, ſhe appointed him her Solicitor 

General (4); and, the year after, he was choſen Lent Reader of the Society of Lin- (4) Pat. 23. 
coln's Inn, an office which was conferred on none but perſons diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior 3 P.. 
learning and abilities. He was made allo one of the governors of that ſociety, and 
continued ſo for twelve years ſucceſhvely (e). His conduct and proficiency in the law, 
promoted him, on the ſecond of June, 1594, to the office of Attorney General (J), woods Ath. 
and he was knighted ſoon after. On the 1oth of April, 1593, he was appointed to the =. id: 
Maſterſhip of the Rolls (g), when he ſhewed his great friendſhip to Mr. Francis Bacon, % Pat 24- 
afterwards Lord Verulam, by aſſiſting him with his own obſervations in regard to the 3 
office of Solicitor General, then likely to become vacant by the advancement of Mr, . . - : 
Edward Coke to that of Attorney General (); which was acknowledged, by Sir Ro- (3) girays Re- 
bert Cecil, as a favour done perſonally to himſelf Cj. Upon the death of Sir John mvirs, Vol. I. 
Puckering, he had the great ſeal of England delivered to him at Greenwich on the 6th ” “s. 

of May, 1596 (i), with the title of Lord Keeper [D], by the ſpecial choice and favour 0) Collins, ibid. 


(c)Wond's Ath. 


( Dugdale's 
Baron. ibid. 


(14) Leiceſter's 
Antiquities of 
Cheſhire. 

1 Nom. Equit. 
Hibl. Colon. 
Claudius, c. 3. 
(16) Ry mer 
Ted. XIII. 

5. 378. 


(19) Privat. 
Soill. 23 Hen. 
VIII. 


— 


General for Hen. VI. was ſlain at the battle of Bore 
Heath, in S:affoidſhire, Sept. 23, 1459. He was 
ſucceed. d by Philip, bis eldeſt fon, who had iſſue 
John Egerton, of Egeiton, Eſq. and Sir Ralph 
Egerton, of Ridley, in Cheſhire, Knight; which 
Sir Ralph was Eſcheator of Cheſhire (14), Ranger 
of Delamere Foreſt, and one of the Gentlemen 
of the Bedchamber to King Hers»y VIII. who (15) 
knighted him for his valour and conduct at the ſieges 
of Terouenne and Tournay, and the battle of Spurs, 
5 Hen, VIII. Alſo, in conſideration of his good 
{ervices, he was appointed Standard-Bearer of (16) 
England for life, Dying about the year 1528, he left 
iſſue by Margaret his wife, daughter and ſole heir of 
Ralph Baſſe:, Eſq, of Blore, co. Stafford, Richard, 
his ſon and heir, who was of age in the year 1531 
(17), and afterwards knighted; father of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Egerton, whom we we are treating of in this 
article, 

[B] Became a noted counſellor.) There is a tradition 
that one of the firſt public occaſions which created an 
opinion, of Lord Chancellor Egerton's ſhrewdneſs and 
ability in his proſeſſion was ſhortly after he removed 
to Lincoln's Inn, He happened to be in Court when a 
cauſe was trying, in which it appeared, that three 

razi:rs had veſted a joint depoſit of a ſum of money 
in the cuſtody of a woman, who lived in Smithfield, 
upon condition, that ſhe was to account for it upon 
their coming to demand it together. One of the 
glaziers, by perſuading her that he was commiſſioned 
to receive the monty by his two partners, who were 
bargaining for tome oxen, and only waiting for the 
money to conclude the purchaſe, prevailed upon her 
to entruſt him with it; and he immediately abſconded. 
The two other partneis began a ſuit againſt the woman 
to recover their money. The cauſe was brought on, 
and nothing now appeared to remain, but that a ver- 
dict ſhauld be given in tavour of the plaintiffs : when 
Mr. Egerton ſtepped forward, and begged leave 10 
ſpeak as Amicus Curiz.” —Upon obtaining per- 
miſſion, he took care to eſtabliſh the conditions upon 
which the defendant was entruſted with the money. 
Theſe being readily allowed to be ſuch as above ſtated; 
„Then,“ ſaid he, © the defendant is ready to com- 
* Ply with the agreement. The plaintiffs only may 
% deſervedly be charged with attempting its violation. 
% Two of them have brought a ſuit againſt this 
woman to oblige her to pay them a ſum of money, 
which, by the agreement, ſhe was to pay to thoſe 


„together to demand it—where is he? why does not 
he appear? why do not the plaintiffs bring their 
partner along with them? When they do this, and 
ſullfill the agreement on their part, ſhe is ready to 
come up to the full extent of it on hers : till then, 
I apprehend that the is by law to remain in quiet 


two, and to the remaining partner jointly, coming 


of Baker, 4c8. 


— 


t poſſeſſion,” This turned the cauſe, and a verdict 
was found for the defendant, 


[C] Acknowledged. by Sir Robert Cecil, as a favour 
done perſonally to himſelf .] 


Sir, 


© I have underſtood by my couſin Bacon what a 
* friendly and kind offer you have made him, the 
© better to arm him with your obtlervyions (for the 
* exercile of ſolicitorſhip) which otherwiſe may be got 
with time, For, the gieateſt ſufficiency of wit and 
* learning may yet be to ſeck of things falling into 
practice without ſome light given, which, as he doth 
« exceedingly pleaſe himſelt to receive of a man of 
your gravity ; ſo do I thank you for it, as much as 
if it had been done to myſelf. And this I dare aſ- 
* {ure you, that I have no kinſman living (wy brother 
* excepted) whom I hold ſo dear. Neither do I 
think, that you, or any other, can conter any good 
turn vpon any gentleman (though I ſay it to you in 
private) likclier for his own worth to deſerve it. 
The place by the ſuddenneſs of the remove was pro- 
* craſtinated 3 but your help in the mean time (in this 
* couſe offered him) will ſerve to ſo good a purpoſe, 
das 1 am not ſorry he hath this vacation of ſome few 
days to inform himſelf at better leiſure of thoſe 
things, whici at the very firſt he ſhould have uſe of. 
Sir, I would write more, if I ſpake not in a manner 
* tor myſelt; for ſo, 1 affure you, in meaſure of love 
* and affection, he ſtandeth unto me. But, ſeeing J 
* ſpeak to a wiſe man, to whom a word is more than 
© a ſentence, I will leave all other circumſtances, and 
will ſtudy to make you know how great an obliga- 
tion any man's kindneſs to him duth throw on me; 
© and fo I bid you farewell, 

From the Strand, this 27th of March, 1794. 

© Your aſſured loving friend, Ps 


RO. CECIL.” 


The particular friendſhip and kindneſs ſhewn by 
the Chancellor Egerton to Bacon on all occaſions were 
repeatedly acknowledged by his brother Anthony 
Bacon, by many acts and expreſſions of gratitude, 
as appea!s from many of his letters (18). 

D] With the title of Lord Keeper] Mr. Reynolds 
intorms the Eail of Etlex, by letter, that The 
« Maſter of the Rolls had changed his ſtyle, and was 


made Lord Keeper, only by her Majeſty's gracious 


* favour, and by her own choice, without any com- 
« petitor or mediator. I think no man ever came to 
this dignity with more applauſe than this worthy 
« gentlgnan (19).' Mr. Anthony Bacon likewiſe, by 


letter, informs Dr. Hawkins, at Venice, * That the 


late Lord Keeper, Sir John Puckering, was dead of 
an apoplexy very ſuddenly, into whoſe place, with 
* an 


(18) Birch's 
Memoirs, Vol. 
II. p. 23, 76,77. 
90, 146. Anth. 
Bacon's MS. 
Vol. XI. fol. 
105.-Vol. XII. 
P+ 12, 14, 110. 


(19) Birch's 
Memoirs, Vol. I. 
P. 479. 


(4) Annals of 
Queen Eliz. 


ad an. 1596, 
Birch's Me. 
mairs, Vol. 1. 

P- 479+ 

(7) Par. 1 Jac, 
p. 2. Philpot's 


Cat. of Chancel- 


lors, p. 77. 
Neu court's 


Repert. Eccleſ. 
&c, Vol. I. 
P. 341. 


(»)Collias, ibid. 


1) Rymer's 

coed. tom. XVI. 
p. 343-—Cam- 
den's Ann. Q. 
Eliz 1598. 
Hume's Hiſt. of 
Eugland. 


(e) Collins, ibid. 


(p) Birch's Me- 
moairs, Vol. II, 
p. 146. 
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of the Queen, without any mediator or competitor, and even againſt the intereſt of 


the Prime Miniſter and his ſon; and, at the {ame time, he was ſworn of her Majeſty's 


Privy Council: of whoſe integrity and abilities, according to Camden (&), all men were 
full of expeQation and belief, which he completely anſwered. He was permitted to 


hold the Maſterſhip of the Rolls till May 18, 1603, when James I. conferred it on Ed- 


ward Bruce, afterwards Baron of Kinloſs (J). 


The integrity and abilities of the Lord Keeper conciliated the favour and confidence 
of his royal miſtrels, inſomuch that ſhe employed him in her deepeſt councils, and 
commiſſioned him on the moſt weighty occafions and emergencies of ſtate 000 In 
1598, be was in commiſſion for treating with the Dutch, and, jointly with the Lord 
Buckhurſt, Cecil, and others, ſigned a new treaty with their Embaſſadors in London, 
Anxious as the States were to proſecute the war with Spain, and being in ſome mea- 
ſure deſerted by Henry the Fourth, King of France, they were glad to preſerve Queen 
Elizabeth's alliance by ſubmitting to any terms which ſhe pleaſed to require of them. 
The debt which they owed her was now ſettled at eight hundred thouſand pounds. 
Of this ſum they agreed to pay, during the war, thirty thouſand pounds a year; and 
theſe payments were to continue till four hundred thouland pounds of the debt were 
extinguiſhed, 'T hey engaged, alſo, during the time that England ſhould continue the 
war with Spain, to pay the garriſons of the cautionary towns. They ſtipulated, that if 
Spain ſhould invade England, or the Ifle of Wight, or Jerſey, or Scilly, they ſhould 
aſſiſt her with a body of five thouſand foot and five hundred horſe; and that, in caſe 
ſhe undertook any naval armament againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal number 
of ſhips to hers. By this treaty Queen Elizabeth was eaſed of an annual charge of an 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds (#). In 1600, the Lord Keeper Egerton was again 
in commiſhon, with the Lord Treaſurer Buckhurſt and the Earl of Eflex, for negotia- 
ting affairs with the Senate of Denmark (0). 

The conduct of the Lord Keeper, in regard to that great and extraordinary, but 
unfortunate, man, the Earl of Eſſex, whoſe name will for ever diſtinguiſh yet diſgrace 
the annals of Elizabeth, portrays his character in the moſt juſt and amiable features, 
both as a wiſe and loyal ſubject, and as a fincere and honeſt friend, Theſe illuſtrious 
men filled two of the higheſt and- moſt important offices of (tate at the ſame time, and 
joined in that harmony which ſhould unite all miniſters who have at heart the public 
intereſts. *©** They love and join very honourably together,” as expreſſed by Anthony 
Bacon in a letter (p) to Dr, Hawkins, out of which correſpondency and noble con- 
« junction betwixt Mars and Pallas, betwixt juſtice and valour, I mean betwixt ſo ad- 
% mirable a Nobleman as the Earl, and ſo worthy a Juſtice as the Lord Keeper, I 
c doubt not but very famous effects will daily ſpring to her Majeſty's honour, the 
good of the ſtate, and the comfort of both their Lordſhips particular true friends.” 


—Efſex is a character which will command the pity and admiration of every age. 


Poſſeſſed of noble and manly virtues, but an unhappy victim to a temper too high and 
irritable, which expoſed him to the arts of falſe friends and infidious enemies ; jealous 
but friendly; honeſt but ambitious ; ſanguine but fincere ; intrepid as a ſoldier ; im- 
portunate as a courtier ; reſentful as a man: he did not court, but commanded, the fa- 
vour of the great Elizabeth—an advantage he either knew not how to uſe, or was not 
ſufficiently careful to improve. The violence and impetuoſity of his temper, unguarded 
by diſcretion, laid him open to the frequent and ungenerous attacks of many, who, 
in the hope of enjoying his honours and emoluments, were affiduous to embrace every 
opportunity to deprive him of the royal favour, and to effect his ruin. The behaviour 
of the Lord Keeper was very different on every occafion that occurred, breathing the 
ſpirit of the moſt ſincere and diſtinguiſhed friendſhip. Senſible of his great merit as 
a ſoldier, and of his conſtitutional infirmity as a man, he ever earneſtly ſtudied to ſof- 
ten the violence and aſperity of his diſpoſition, to ſooth him to moderation, and to re- 
claim him to the dictates of reaſon and duty. An inſtance of his friendly interference, 
in 1598, is given by Mr. Camden [E]; by which the high and reſentful ſpirit of * 

| ex, 


© an extraordinary ſpeed, her Majefly hath, ex proprio 


* motu et ſpeciali gratia, advanced Sir Thomas Eger- 
© ton, with a general applauſe, both of court, city, 
and country, for the reputation he bath of integrity, 
© law, knowledge, and courage. It was his good hap 


tao come to the place freely, without competitor or 


(20) Birch's 
Memoirs, Vol. I 
P- 481. 


© mediator; yea, againſt the deſire and endeavour, as 
* it is thought, of the omaĩ potent couple by whom 
Mr. Bacon undoubtedly meaat the Lord Treaſurer 
Burleigh and his ſon Sir Robert Cecil (20). 


III An inflance of his roms interference, in 1598, 


is given by Mr. Ca Concerning this buſineſs of 
the peace, and the chuſing ſome meet and able perſon 
to look after the affairs of Ireland, there grew a ſmart 


debate between the Queen and Eſſex, none elſebeing pre- 


ſent but the Lord Admiral, Sir Robert Cecyl, Secretary, 
and Windbank, Clerk of the Signet. For, whereas, ſhe 
thought Sir William Knolles, uncle to Eſſex, the 
ticteſt man of any to be ſent into Ireland, and Eilex 
obſtinately inſiſted that Sir George Carew was a 
fitter perſon than he, on purpoſe to rid the Court of 
him ; yet could not by all his perſuaſions draw her to 
it, quite forgetting himſelf and neglecting his duty, 
he uncivilly turned his back upon her, and gave her 
a ſcornful look. She not enduring ſuch behaviour, 
gave him a box on the ear, and bade him * be gone 
* and be hanged.” He preſently laid his hand on his 
ſword ; and the Lord Admiral ſtepping between, he 
ſwore an oath, that * he neither could nor would put 
up fo great an affront and indignity, neither * 

I e 


(#1) dee Cabala, 
7 234 


(22) Ibid. 235. 


{:3) Camde! 
Ann. Eliz. 5 
and 5 56. 
(24) Birch's 
Memoirs, 
Vol. II. p.; 
335, 


p 23+ 


(12) Ibid 235. 


{:3) Camden's 
Ann. Eliz. 555 
and 556, 


(24) Birch's 
133 


emoirs, 
Vol. II. p· 384, 
385. 
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ſex, which diſdained to brook an inſult from a Queen, was at length ſoftened into 4 


due ſubmiſſion to his royal benefactreſs; in conſequence of which he was pardoned, 


© he have taken it at Henry the Eighth's hands ;' and 

in a great paſſion withdrew himſelf preſently from the 
court. The Lord Keeper of the Seal, in a grave and 

ſober leiter (21), adviſed him hymbly to betake him- 

ſelf to the Queen's mercy ; alleging, that it was the 

© beſt way to yield to her anger for the preſent ; and to 

remember that of Seneca,—** If the law puniſh one 

that 18 guilty, he muſt ſubmit to juſtice ; if one that 

© is innocent, he muſt ſubmit to fortune.“ If he had 

« juſtly offended his prince, he could not make her 

ſatisſaction: if ſhe had offended him, prudence, 

* duty, yea, religion itſelf, did require that he ſhould 

* ſubmit himſelf to the Queen, to whom he was fo 

© much indebted, foraſmuch as there is no equality 

© between a prince and a ſubject.“ He anſwered the 

Lord-Keeper ſtomachfully and paſſionately by a long 

letter (22), appealing from the Queen to Almighty 

God, uſing therein theſe and the like expreſſions; 

No ſtorm is more violent and outrageous than the 
anger of a paſſionate prince, The Queen's heart is 

* hardened, what I owe as a ſubject I know, and 

© what as an Earl and Marſhal of England I know; 

* but, how to ſerve as a drudge and ſlave I know not. 
© If I ſhould acknowledge myſelf guilty, I ſhould do 
© wrong to the truth, and to God the author of truth. 
© My. whole body is wounded by that one blow. 
Having received this indignity, it was impiety in 
© me to ſerve longer. Cannot princes err? Can they 
© not wrong their ſubjects ? Is any earthly power in- 
© finite? Solomon ſaith, a fool laugheth when he is 
© ſtricken, They which get advantage by princes” 
© errors and miſdoings, let them take injuries at 
* princes hands. They who believe not the infinite 
© omnipoteacy of Almighty God, may acknowledge 
© an infinite power in Royal Majeſty. I that have been 
* torn and rent with ſo many wrongs, have long 
© enough endured the bitterneſs of injuries at my 
© very bowels.* Yet, within a little while after, he 
became more ſubmiſs, obtained her pardon, and 
was received again by her into favour, who always 
thought it leſs miſbeſeeming to offend and anger a 
man than to hate him. Yet, hereupon his friends 
began ſhrewdly to fear his ruin, who had obſerved, 
that fortune is ſeldom reconciled to her foſter-children, 
whom ſhe hath once forſaken ; and Princes more ſel- 
dom to thoſe whom they have before offended (23). 


24) My v Lord, ; 

It 9 # 2 he, that is a ſtander- by, 
© ſeeth more than he that playeth the game; and, for 
the moſt part, any man in his own cauſe ſtandeth in 
his own light, and ſeeth not ſo clearly as he ſhould. 
Your Lordſhip hath dealt in other men's cauſes, and 
in great and weighty affairs, with great wiſdom and 
judgment Now your own is in hand, you are 
not to contemn and refuſe the advice of any that 
love you, how ſimple foever. In this order I rank 
- myſelf, among others, that love you, none more 
' ſimple, and none that loves you with more true and 
honeſt affection; which ſhall plead my excuſe, if 
you ſhall either miſtake or miſconſtrue my words or 
meaning : yet in your lordſhip's honourable wiſdom 
I neither doubt nor ſuſpect the one nor the other, I 
will not preſume to adviſe you, but ſhoot my bolt as 
near the mark as I can, and tell you what 1 think, 
The beginning and long continuance of this ſo un- 
ſeaſonable diſcontent you have ſeen and proved, by 
which you may aim at the end. If you hold ſtill 
your courſe, which hitherto you find worſe and 
worſe, (and the longer you tread this path, the 
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hope or likelihood that the end will be better {than 
the beginning. You are not fo far gone, but you 
may well return. The return is ſafe, but the pro- 
greis dangerous and deſperate in this courſe you 


them, which they could never do for themſelves ; 

whilſt you leave your friends to open ſhame and con- 

tempt, forſake yourſelf, overthrow your fortunes, 

and ruinate your honour aud reputation; giving 

on 2 * mop to our foreign foes, as greater they 
OL, V. 
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farther you are ſtill out of the way,) there is little 


hold. If you have any enemies, you do that for 


and 


* cannot have. For what can be more welcome and 
© pleaſing news to them than to hear, that her Majeſty 
and the realm are maimed of ſo worthy a member, 
who hath ſo often and ſo valiantly quailed and 
daunted them? You forſake your country, when it 
hath moſt need of your help and counſel] : and, 
laſtly, you fail in your indiſſoluble duty, which you 
owe to your moſt gracious ſovereign z a duty not 
impoſed upon you by nature and. policy only, but 
by the religious and facred bond, in which the 
divine majelly of Gop hath, by the rules of Chriſ- 
tianty, obliged and bound you, | | 
© For the four firſt, your conſtant reſolution may 
— move you to eſſeem them as light; bur, 
ing well weighed, they are not lightly to be re- 
garded: and, for the two laft, it may be your private 
conſcience may ſtrive to content yourſelf ; but it is 
enough. Theſe duties ſtand not alone in con- 
templation and inward meditation; their effects are 
external, and cannot be performed but by external 
actions; and where that faileth, the ſubſtance iãtſelf 
faileth. 
* Now this being your preſent ſtate and condition, 
what is the beſt to be done berein? and what is the 
beft remedy for the ſame ? My good Lord,. I want 
wiſdom and lack judgment to adviſe you ; but I will 
never want an honeſt and true heart to will and wiſh 
you well; nor, being warranted by a good con- 
ſcience, forbear to ſpeak what I think, I have be- 
un plainly. I hope your Lordſhip will not be of- 
ded, if I proceed ſtill after the ſame faſhion. 
Bent cedit, qui tempori cedit. And SENnEca faith, 
Lex fi nocentem punit, cedendum eft juſtitiæ; fi inno- 
centem, cedendum g fortune. The beſt remedy is 
not to contend and ſtrive, but humbly co ſubmit. 
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Have you given cauſe, and yet take ſcandal to your- 
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* ſelf? Why, then all you can do is too little to make 
© ſatisfaction? Is cauſe of ſcandal given to you? Yet 
policy, duty, and religion, enforce you to ſue, yield, 
© and ſubmit, to your ſovereign, between whom and 
6 py there can be no proportion of duty. And Gop 
© himſelf requireth it as a principal bond of ſervice to 
© himſelf. —When it is evident, that great good may 
* enſue of it to your friends, your country, and ſove- 
reign, and extreme harm by the contrary, there can 
© be no diſhonour or hurt to yield ; but in not doing 
© it is diſhonour and impiety. The difficulty, my 
© good Lord, is to conquer yourſelf, which is the 
* height of all true valour and fortitude, whereunto 
© all your. honourable actions have tended. Do it in 
© this, and Gop will be pleaſed, her Majeſty well 
* ſatisfied, your country will take good, and your 
friends comfort by it: yourſelf (I mention you laſt, 
for I know. of all theſe you eſteem yourſelf leaſt) 
* ſhall receive honour, and your enemies (if you have 
© any) ſhall be diſappointed of their bitter ſweet hope. 
© Thus have I uttered what I think, ſimply and 
truly, and leave you to determine, It I haveerred, 
it is error amoris, and not amor crroris, Conſtrue, 
I beſeech you, and accept it, as I mean it, not as 
an advice, but as an opinion to be allowed or gan- 
celled at your pleaſure, If I might conveniently 
have conferred with you myſelf in perſon, I would 
not then have troubled you with ſo many idle blots, 
Yet whatſoever you ſhall judge of this mine opinion, 
be you well aſſured, my deſire is to further all good 
means that may tend to your gcod. And fo, 
* wiſhing you all honourable happineſs, I reſt, 

* Your Lordſhip's moſt ready, although, 
Of many, moſt unable and 
* faithful friend, 
* THO. EGERFON, C. S.“ 


The Bat!'s anſwer, dated the 18th of Odober was 
in theſe terms (25): 


* My very good Lord, 
* Although there is not that man this day living, 
* whom I would ſooner make a judge of any queſtion, 
that did concern me, than yourlelf; yet muſt you 
give me leave to tell you, that in ſuch a caſe I muſt 


- 
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(25) Ib. p. 386, 
337, 388. 
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; * and again received into her favour. From this unfortunate affair, however, his friends 
J | took an omen of his future ruin, under the conviction that princes, once offended, ate 
| ſeldom thoroughly reconciled, and that fortune ſeldom takes by the hand him whom 
1 ſhe has once forſaken. 
f On his haſty and unexpected return from the Iriſh expedition, with a mind fore 


from ill ſucceſs, and exaſperated by the ſuſpicions and reprehenſions of the . this 
great General was ſummoned before the Privy Council, ſuſpended from his offices, and 
committed to the cuſtody of the Lord Keeper, to prevent his return io his aſſociates, 
and the proſecution of thoſe factious and ambitiaus deſigns which it was too obvious 
he had entertained. (9) Under the weight of this diſgrace, and in ſuch a ſituation, the 
Lord Keeper rendered him all thoſe kind and friendly offices that humanity, the moſt 
: ſenſible, and politeneſs the moſt delicate, could ſuggeſt : and, in all his future conduct 
in regard to this great unfortunate man, he tempered juſtice with compaſſion; pre- 

ſerving a proper medium between the duty of the magiſtrate, and the generoſity of the 

friend FJ. By the moſt popular and well-timed meaſures, he appeaſed the minds of a 


prejudiced 


C * 
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* appeal from all earthly judges; and, if in any, then 
* ſurely in this, where the higheſt judge on earth hath 
impoſed upon me, without trial or hearing, the moſt 
© heavy judgment that ever hath been known: but 
*. fince I muſt either anſwer yourſLordſhip's arguments, 
* or forſake my juſt defence, I will force mine aching 
head to do me ſome ſervice for a ſmall hour or two, 
although againſt my will. I muſt firſt then deny 
* my diſcontent, which was forced, to be any humour- 
* ous diſcontentment, and that it was unſeaſonable, or 
* of too long continuance, Your Lordſhip ſhould 
rather condole with me than expoſtulate about the 
* fame; natural ſeaſons are expected here below; but 
* violent and unſeaſonable ſtorms come from above. 
There is no tempeſt equal to the paſſionate indigna- 
tion of a Prince; nor yet at any time is it ſo unrea- 
* ſonable as when it lighteth upon thoſe who might 
expect an harveſt of their careful and painful labours. 
He, that is once wounded, muſt feel ſmart, while 
© his hurt be cured, or that the part be ſenſeleſs ; but 
no cute I expect, her Majeſty's heart being obdurate 
« againſt me; and to be without ſenſe, 1 cannot, 
being made of fleſh and blood. But, ſay you, I 
may aim at the end. I do more than aim, forl ſee 
an end of all my good fortunes, and have ſet an end 
© to my deſires. In this courſe do I any thing for my 
© enemies? When I was in the court, I found them 
© abſolute: and, therefore, I had rather they ſhould 
* triumph alone than they ſhould have me attendant 
on their chariots, Do I leave my friends? When I 
« was a courtier, I could yield them no fruits of my 
© love unto them. Now I am become an hermit, they 
© ſhall bear no envy for their love towards me. Dol 
«* forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf? or do I 
© overthrow my fortune, for that I build not a fortune 
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tendance is no indiſſoluble duty. I owe her Majeſty 
the duty of an Earl and of Lord Marſhal of * 
land. I have been content to do her Majeſty the 
ſervice of a clerk ; but can never ſerve her as a 
villain or ſlave. But yet, you ſay, I muſt give way 
unto the time, So I do; for, now I ſee the ſtorm 
come, I put myſelf into the harbour, Senzca 
ſaith, © we muſt give place unto fortune.“ I know, 
that fortune is both blind and ſtrong, and, therefore, 
I go as far out of her way as I can. You ſay, the 
remedy, is not to ſtrive, I neither ſtrive nor ſeek for 
remedy, But, ſay you, I muſt yield and ſubmit, I 
can neither yield myſelf to be guilty, or this impu- 
tation laid upon me to be juſt, I owe ſo much to 
the Author of all truth, as I can never yield falſe- 
hood to be truth, or truth to be falſehood. Have 1 

iven cauſe, aſk you, and take ſcandal, when I have 

one? No; I give no cauſe to take fo much as 
Fimbria's complaint againſt me, for I did totum 
telum corpore recipere. I patiently bear all, and ſen- 
ſibly feel all that I then received, when this ſcandal 
was given me. Nay, more, when the vileſt of all 
indignities are done unto me, doth religion entorce 
me to ſue? or doth God require it? Is it impiety 
not to do it? What, cannot princes err? Cannot 
ſubjects receive wrong? Is an earthly power or 
authority infinite ? Pardon me, pardon me, my good 
Lord, I can never ſubſcribe to theſe principles. Ler 
Solomon's fool laugh when he is ſtricken ; let thoſe, 
that mean to make their profit of princes, ſhew to 
have no ſenſe of princes* injuries 3 let them ac- 
knowledge an infinite abſoluteneſs on earth, that do 
not believe in an abſolute infiniteneſs in heaven. As 
for me, I have received wrong, and feel it, * 
cauſe is good, I know it, and, whatſoever come, all 
the powers on earth can never ſhew more ſtrength 
and conſtancy in oppreſſing than I can ſhew in 
ſuffering whatſoever can or ſhall be impoſed upon 
me, Your Lordſhip in the beginning maketa your- 
ſelf alooker-on, and me a player of my own game: 
ſo you can ſee more than I can, yet muſt you give 
me leave to tell you, in the end of my anſwer, that 
ſince you do but ſee, and I ſuffer, I muſt of neceſ- 
ſity feel more than you do. I muſt crave your 
Lordſhip's patience to give him, that hath a crabbed 
fortune, licence to uſe a crabbed ſtyle; and yet, 
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of paper-walls, which every puff of wind bloweth 
down ? Do I ruinate mine honour, becauſe I leave 
following the purſuit, or wearing the falſe badge or 
mark of the ſhadovr of honour? Do I give courage 
and comfort to the foreign foe, becauſe I reſerve 
my ſelf to encounter with him? or becauſe I keep my 
heart from baſeneſs, although I cannot keep my 
fortune from declining ? No, oy good Lord, | give 
every of theſe conſiderations its due right; and, 
the more I weigh them, the more 1 find myſelf 
juſtified from offending in any of them. As to the 
wo laſt objections, that I forſake my country when * whatſoever my ſtyle is, there is no heart more hum- 
it hath moſt need of me, and fail in that indiſſolu- ble to his ſuperiors, nor any more affected towards 
ble duty Which I owe unto my ſovereign; Ianſwer, * your Lordſhip, than that o 

that, it my dountry had at this time any need of my + Your honour's poor friend, * ESSEX. 
public ſervice, jeſty, that-governs the ſame, 

would not have driven me into a private kind of [F] And the generoſity of the friend.] 

life. I am tied unto my country by two bonds: in 

public peace, to diſcharge carefully, faithfully, and Sir Thomas Egerton, Chancellor [then Lord 


induſlriouſly, the truſt which is committed unto me; Keeper], to the Earl of Eſſex (26). (26) Cabala, 
and the other private, to ſacrifice for it my life and p. 235 


carcaſe, which hath been nouriſhed in it. Of the SIR, | 

firſt IJ am treed, being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and How things proceed here, touching yourſelf, you 

diſabled, by her Majeſty. Of the other, nothing can * ſhall partly underſtand by theſe encloſed. Her 
| free me but death; and, therefore, no occaſion of * Majeſty is gracious towards you, and you want not 
h my performance ſhall offer itſelf, but I will meet it * friends to remember and commend your former 
|; * half-way. The indiſſoluble duty, which I owe to * ſervices: of theſe particulars you ſhall know more 
her Majeſty, is only the duty of — which I * when we meet. In the mean time, by way of 
i + never Wal nor never can fail in. The duty of at - caution, take this from me: there are ſharp eyes 


| | upon 
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prejudiced people, who then became tumultuous from the injuries and indignities 
which they ſuppoſed were done to the perfon of their favourite General; aſferting the 
Queen's authority, and juſtifying the conduct of the public counſels, without height- 
ening or exaggerating the miſconduct of the unfortunate Earl (r). Notwithſtanding all 
the humane attentions of the Lord Keeper, by which he endeavoured to ſoften the 

ungency of Eſſex's remorſe through the whole of a fix months“ confinement in his 

ouſe, the ſufferings and convictions of a proud and ſtubborn, but active, mind, were 
redoubled by that reflection which aroſe from his perſonal inactivity, and, together 
with the effects of his confinement, threw him into a fit of illneſs, from which he with 
difficulty recovered ; when, through the -intereſt and interceſſion of his guardian, he 


was permitted to ſee the Queen, and was relieved by ſome reviving hopes of her re- 


turning favour (5). 

In this ſchool of ſorrow and fickneſs, and by the admonitions of his two friendly tu- 
tors, the Lord Keeper Egerton and Lord Henry Howard, his lofty ſpirit ſtooped to the 
diſcipline of repentance, and found its relief in religious meditatiofi, changing its habits 
and diſpoſitions, for a time at leaſt, and inveſting itſelf in the genial virtues of piety, 
patience, modeſty, and humility, ſo as to give his friends a preſage of his teforma- 
tion. This penitential conduct reconciled the Queen, who was graciouſly pleaſed to 
releaſe him, and to declare, that, in what ſhe had done, ſhe conſulted not his ruin, 
but amendment (7). Still the minds of the people remained prejudiced and diſſatisfied, 
under a perſuaſion of his innocence and ill treatment; and, to remove the grounds of 
theſe ſuſpicions and complaints from herſelf and council, ſhe reſolved that his cauſe 


ſhould have an open hearing, not in the Star-Chamber, but in the Lord Keeper Eger- 


ton's houſe, before the Council, four Earls, two Barons, and four Judges, in order 
that a cenſure might be formally paſſed upon him, but without charge of perfidy. He 
was there formally accuſed, and heard the ſpeeches againſt him for eleven hours with 
much patience (2). He opened his reply by offering thanks to God for his mercy, and 
to the Queen for her clemency, towards him, and proceeded in a ftrain of great loyalty 
and humility : but, when he began to excuſe and juſtify his conduct from the charges 
alleged againſt him, the Lord Keeper Egerton interrupted him in the moſt friendly 
manner ; adviſing him to proceed as he began, and not to'claim the merit of obedience 
by words which his actions had denied him, as it was in vain to cover dite& difobedi- 
ence by a pretended intention to obey ; and, injoining him to throw himſelf upon the 
mercy and goodneſs of the Queen, and not, by an attempt to alleviate his offences, to 
extenuate her clemency (w). Eſſex then knelt down, and the Lord Keeper, in form, 
ronounced his ſentence.—That he ſhould be removed from his place of Counſellor, 
| ifpended from his offices of Earl Marſhal and Maſter of the Ordnance, and detained in 
cuſtody during the Queen's pleaſure. The ſentence was approved by the voices of all 
the reſt (x) ; but the Queen commanded that it ſhould not remain upon record, and 
that he ſhould not be ſuſpended from the Maſterſhip of the Horſe (), which place ſhe 
had directed ſhould not be mentioned in the ſentence. | 
Under theſe auſpicious ſymptoms of reformation he was releaſed, and ſuffered to re- 
tire into the country, accompanied with the ſanguine hopes of all his friends ; but 
that ambition, which they thought had been extinguiſhed, was ſmothered only for a 
time by fickneſs and confinement. By a keen ſenſe of diſappointment and diſgrace, it 
ſoon re-kindled, and, blown up by the officious breath of ſeditious ſpirits, burſt out 


into a blaze, which, in the event, conſumed himſelf. Through the whole of this 


frantic and tragical drama, the benevolence of the Lord Keeper did not ceaſe to re- 
peat- its friendly offices, to ſooth the mind of his great and unfortunate friend, exaſ- 
perated to madneſs, to diſpoſe him to duty and moderation, and to diſſuade him from 
porn his dangerous and ſeditious projects. He told him, as he had often done be- 


ore, that he would become, in the hands of his greateſt enemies, the inſtrument of 


his own deſtruction; and, by kind perſuaſion, exhorted him to return to his duty and 
allegiance before it was abſolutely too late; urging the cauſe of his friends, his coun- 
try, and his ſovereign, and appealing to his honour, conſcience, and religion (2). 
When, with his numerous confederates aſſembled in Eſſex-houſe, in the Strand, he 
was in a ſtate of actual rebellion, the Queen ſent the Lord Keeper, with the Earl of 
Worceſter, Sir William Jones, Comptroller of the Houſehod (the Earl's uncle), and 
Lord Chief Juſtice Popham, to know the cauſe of their tumultuous meeting. The 
gares being kept ſhut, they were, after ſome ſtay, let in by the wicket; but all their 
ervants were kept out except the Purſe-bearer with the ſeal. The court. yard was full 


6 —_ you: your actions, public and private, are * mit you to God, with my hearty commendations, 

© obſerved : It behoveth you, therefore, to carry your- and reſt | 

* ſelf with all integrity and ſincerity both of hands and - *© Your aſſured loving friend, 

heart, leſt you overthrow your own fortunes, aud * THO. EGERTON, C. 8. 

* diſcredit your fiiends that are tender and careful of * At the Court at Richmond, 
* your reputation and well-doing, So in hafle I com- October 21, 1599.” 
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of eompany, and the Earl of Eſſex in the midſt, to whom the Lord Keeper Egerton, 


addreſſing himſelf, ſaid, that he was ſent, with the other gentlemen, hy the Queen, to 
know the cauſe of their concourſe ; and, if they had ſuffered any grievances, he pro- 
miſed them a fair and equitable redreſs, 

To this the Earl of Eſſex anſwered in a louder tone than ordinary“ There is a 


« plot laid againſt my life, ſome are ſet to ſtab me in my bed; we are perfidiouſly | 


« dealt withal ; letters are counterfeited under my name and hand, We are met here 
*© together to defend ourſelves and lives, ſeeing neither my paticnce nor miſery can al- 
«© ſuage the malice of my adverſaries, unleſs they may alſo ſuck my blood.” The 
words of the Lord Keeper were thereupon repeated by Popham. That, © if any ſuch 
© matter were attempted or intended, it were fit for him to declare it, and to be aſſured 
% of their faithful relation, and he ſhould not fail of her Majeſty's princely indifferency 
* and juſtice.” The Earl of Southampton complained of the aſſault made upon 
him by the Lord Grey de Wilton, as he rode along the fireet ; to which Popham re- 
plied, ** that juſtice had been done, and the party was in priſon.” The Lord Keeper 
then preſſed the Earl of Eſſex to impart his grievances, if not openly, yet privately, 
and promiſed ſatisfaction. Upon which the multitude interrupted him, crying, 
« Away, away, my Lord ! they abuſe you, they deſtroy you, they undo you. You 
« loſe time.” The Lord Keeper, putting on his hat, commanded them all on their 
allegiance to lay down their weapons and depart. Whereupon the Earl of Efſex, and 
all the reſt, put on their caps, and going into his houſe, the Lords followed him, as 
to a private conference, fearing the multitude, who cried out, “ Kill them ! Stop 
* them up—keep them for pledges—caſt the great ſeal out of the window!“ When 
they were come into the inner apartments, Effex ordered the doors to be bolte 
upon them, and left them, bidding them “ have patience whilſt he ſhould go and 
« take order with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs for the City, and that he would 
© be with them again within an hour.” And ſo he left them in the cuſtody of Sir fohn 
Davis, Francis 'Treſham, and Owen Saliſbury, who guarded them with muſkets, 
primed and cocked. Having tried the diſpoficion of the citizens, and found that 
none would join him, that the Lord Treaſurer, with Dethick, King at Arms, havin 
entered the City, had proclaimed him and his accomplices traitors, and that the Lord 
Admiral was advancing with a ſtrong party againſt him, he refolved to return to his 
houſe to ſue for the _ favour, through the mediation of the Lord Keeper, and 
his fellow-priſoners. But, when Leviſon, who commanded a party on Ludgate-Hill, 
had refuſed Sir Ferdinando Gorges (upon Lord Burleigh's prevailing upon the Herald 
to proclaim Eſſex traitor) the liberty of a free paſſage for Eſſex; Gorges, contulting 
his own intereſt, perſuaded the Earl to ſend him to his houſe to diſcharge the priſoners, 
and to intercede with them to procure him the Queen's pardon, whillt yet no blood 
was ſpilt, and the minds of all hung in anxious ſuſpenſe. Eſſex conſented to the re- 
leaſe of Popham only, who, refuſing to accept of it unleſs the Lord Keeper had his 
alſo, Gorges diſcharged them all, and attended them by water to the Court. From 
Queen's-Hithe, Eſſex at laſt-arrived at his houſe, when, angry that the Lord Keeper 
and the Council were diſcharged, and, abandoning all hopes of ſupport from the City, 
he proceeded to fortify his houſe. How that great and unhappy nobleman ſurrendered 
and ſuffered death, is foreign to the preſent article (&). After his ſentence, however, 
he defired to ſpeak with ſome of the Privy Council, when the Lord Keeper, the Lord 
Treaſurer, the Lord Admiral, and Cecyl, were ſent to him. After afking pardon of 
the Lord Keeper for detaining him in cuſtody, and of Cecyl for accufing him in the 
affair of the Infanta, he informed them that the Queen could never be in ſafety ſo long 
as he lived (a). If this great and extraordinary character, diſtinguiſhed by eminent 
virtues and egregious faults, found in the perſon of the Lord Keeper Egerton, a fin- 
cere and faithful friend, though no abettor, he was ſurrounded by a hoſt of artful and 
malignant enemies, many of whom aſſumed the garb of friendſhip, actuated in their 
enmity by the moſt ſelf-intereſted and ungenerous views, whoſe memory is tranſmitted 
to poſterity as the juſt object of contempt, whilſt his will commanded a tribute of pity 
and compaſhon from every age. 

After the execution of Effex, with Cuffe, Merrick, Danvers, and Blunt, principal 
confederates, the Lord Keeper was in a ſpecial commiſſion (5), with others of the firſt 
dignity, to ſummon all their accomplices, in order to treat avd compound with them 
for the redemption of their eſtates ; and, on ſecurity being given for the payment of 
the fines aſſeſſed, their pardon and redemption were obtained. The next year, 1602, 
he was again in commiſſion with others of the Privy Council, to reprieve all ſuch 
perſons convicted of felony as they ſhould think convenient, and to ſend them, for a 
certain time, to ſome of the Queen's galleys (c). And again, in the 45th year of 
Elizabeth, for putting the laws in. execution againſt the Jeſuits and Seminary Prieſts, 
ordained according to the rites of the Church of Rome (4). In March, 1603, aſter 
the Queen, oppreſſed with the infirmities of age, had retired from Weſtminſter to 
Richmond, to indulge, in that retreat, the exerciſe of devotion before her death, the 
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E.Q-.E..R-.TF-.0:.N, 
Lord Keeper and the Lord Admiral, accompanied by the Secretary, were deputed by 


her intentions indiſcriminately expreſſed, in regard to her ſucceſfor to the crown, and to 


know her royal will and pleaſure upon that point. To this requeſt ſhe replied, in 


broken and interrupted accents, “ that her throne was a throne of kings, and that ſhe 
had ſaid that ſhe would not have any mean perſon fucceed her. And the Secretary 
aſking her what ſhe meant by theſe words; “ I will,” ſaid ſhe, © that a king ſucceed 
« me: and who ſhould that be, but my neareſt kiniman the King of Scots (e)?“ 

At the death of his royal benefactreſs, who; in wiſdom and felicity of government, 
c ſurpaſſed all princes ſince Auguſtus, and the glory of whoſe name,” fays Camden, 
& no oblivion ſhall bury (J),“ the care and adminiſtration of the kingdom, with the 
preſer vation of the public peace and fecurity, devolved upon the Lord Keeper and the 
other Miniſters of State, till the arrival of King James; her ſucceſſor, from Scotland, 
who, by his ſigh manual, dated at Holy-rood Houſe, zth of April, 1604, ſignified to 
the Privy Council, that it was his royal pleaſure that Sir Thomas 
ciſe the office of Lord Keeper till farther orders: On the 3d of May he waited upon 
the King at Broxbuurne in Hettfordſhire, and reſigned” the Great Seal to his Majeſty; 
who delivered it back again, confirming his office, and commanding him to ufe it as 
he had done before (g). On the 19th of July, King James cauſed the Great Seal to 
be broken, and put a new one into his hands, accompanied with a paper of his own 
writing, by which he created him“ Baron of Elleſmere for his good and faithful ſer- 
&« vices, not only in the adminiſtration of juſtice, bur alſo in Council, both to the late 
« Queen and himſelf;” the patent (Y) for which title he cauſed to be diſpatched the 
twenty-firſt of the ſame month. On the twenty-fourth, the day before his royal coro- 
nation, he conſtituted him Lord High Chancellor of England (i), which high and im- 
portant office of ſtate he ſupported for more than twelve years, with a dignity that be- 
came an vble Miniſter, and with the learning and impartiality that diſtinguiſhed an 
equitable Judge, On the 25th and 26th of November (4), Henry Lord Cobham, 
and Thomas Lord Grey de Wilton, were tried by their Peers, the Lord Chancellor 
ſitting as Lord High Steward. In 1604, he was, with certain other Commiſhoners, au- 
thorized, by act of Parliament, to bring about (7) an union betwixt England and Scot- 
land, it being the King's defire, that, as the two crowns were united in one perſon, an 
union of the nations might be effected by naturalization. But, differences ariſing be- 
tween the Houſe of Lo and Houſe of Commons upon this point of the naturaliza- 
tion of the Scotch, he was one of the Lords appointed of the Committee of Conference 
between the two houſes. The whole of this tranſaction, and the cauſes of irs failure, are 
ſtated at large in the fifth volume of the Parliamentary Hiſtory (m). In 1605, he was 
appointed High Steward of the City of Oxford [G J. In 1609, he was in commiſſion to 
compound with all thoſe, who, holding lands by Knight's ſervice, &c. were to pay the 
aid for making the King's ſon a Knight (n). | 2 

At the death of Dr. Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was Chancellor of the 
Univerſity of Oxford, on the 2d of Nov. 1610, the Lord Elleſmere, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, was the next day unanimouſly elected into that honourable office H]; 
and, on the 10th, inſtalled in the Biſhop of Durhant's houſe in London (o). At this period, 


G] In 1605, he was appointed High Steward of the 
City of Oxford.) In 1605, the Lord Chancellor Elleſ- 
mere was appointed High Steward of the City of 
Oxford, and with this honourable diſtinction, that he 
ſhould continve in that office for lite ; but that his 
{ucceſiors ſhould be elected, and continue only during 
the pleaſure of the Corporation, This appointment 
was made when James I. granted his Charter of 
Incorporation to the City of Oxford in the third year 
of his reign. Here follows ſo much of the Charter 
as relates ro the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere. 

„Et ult. vols. ac per præſent. pro nob. hered. & 
« Suecceſſorib. noſtris concedimus præfatis Major. 
« Balliv. & Communitat. Civit. pred, unum Viram 
% præclarum & diſeretum in form. inferius in his 
„ præſentib. expreſſa eligend. qui erit & nominabitur 
“ Capitalis Seneſcallus Civit. præd. & affignavimus 
% &c, ac per pſent. pro nob. bæred. & ſucceſſor. 
« noſtris (27) aſſignamus prædilect. & perquam fidelem 
% Confiliari. noſtrum T. Daum Elleſmere Dnum 
© Cancellari. Angl. fore & eſſe primum & modern. 
Capital. Seneſchailum Civit. pred. continuando in cod. 
4% offic. durant. vita natural, ipfius Tho. de Elleſmere 
„% quodque de temp. in temp. & ad omnia tempora 
«4. poſt mort, pred, T. Dai Elleſmere Major Balliv. & 
Commun. Civit. præd. pro temp. exiſt. vel major. 
par. eorund. ut perfertur Unum Alium Virum præ- 


Vol. V. 


Seneſchal. Civit, præd. exercere & 


7 F 


% clarum & diſcret. de temp. in temp. in Capital. 
“ Seneſchall. Civit. præd. Eligere &c. valeant & 
poſſint. Quodque ille 
„% Civit, præd. fic. ut perfertur poſt mort. T. Dni 
„ Elleſmere electus &c. fuerit offic, illud capital 


«+ & poſlit, durante bene placito Major. Balliv. & 
© Communit. Civit. præd. vel maj. par. eorund. (quor, 
Major. Civit. pred. pro temp. exiſt. unum eſſe 
& vols) ac quouſque aliqs alius ad offic. illud debito 
modo electus &c. fuerit.“ | 

Lee, Portcullis Herald, in his viſitation at Oxford 
in 1574, mentions Sir Fr. Knollys, Kat. as then 
High Steward of the City: But, in the Council- 


Book of the City, no mention is found either of 


Recorder, or High Steward before the Patent of 
King James, which appoints Lord Elleſmere High 
Steward primum & modern. &c. &e. (28). 

[H] Was unanimouſly elected into that honourable 
office.) In 1612 (Lord Elleimere being Chancellor of 
Oxford) a grand controverſy was decided between the 
Univerſuy and City, in which decifion it was ordered 
by the King and Council (that whereas there had been 
ſome doubt whether the Mayor or Chancellor ſhould 
take the firſt place), that the Chancellor, and in his 
abſence the Vice-Chancellor, ſhould for ever afier 
take place before the Mayor of the City (29). 


vi in Capital. Seneſchal. 


udere valeat 


that- 


56g 


the reſt of the Privy Council to wait upon her there, in order to remind her Majeſty of 


(e) Camden's 
Ann. Eliz. 1603. 


(Y wia. Con- 
cluſion. 


Egerton ſhould exer- 


g) Rymer's_ 
oed. Tom. XVI. 
P. 495» 


(5) Pat. 1 Jac. 
p. 14. Camden's 
Ann. App. Jac. 
_ Catalogue 
of Kings and 
Princes, &c. fol. 
London, 1622. 


p. 89 


my ut 


(#) State Trials. 
Carte sHiſtoryof 
England.Speed's 
Hiſt. of Great 

Britain, p.122 3. 


(1) Carte's Hiſt. 
of Eng. zd vol. 
p. 748. edit. 
I752. Beau- 
mont's Dep. 
paſſim. Arthur 
Wilſon's Hiſt. of 
James I. in the 
Complete Hut. 
of Great Britain, 
Vol. II. p. 673. 
676, &c. 


(28) Ihid. 
P. 361. 


Fay rac 
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(p) Wood's 
iſt. and Anti . 
of the Univ. 
Oxford. 


(9g) Philipps's 
Life of Abp. 
— 


( 59 Lloyd's 
Memoirs and 
Drake's Hiſt, 
and Antiq. 

of the City of 
York, lib. bbs 
cap. 1. fol. edit. 
1736. p. 402. 


(5) Philipps's 
Life of Abp. 
Williams. 


(e) Drake's 
Hiſt, &c. ut 
ANtER, 


Hare 


(w) Rymer, 
P. 713. 


(x) Introd. to 
Bacon's Letcers, 
P- 10. 


O) Ibid. p. 11. 


(30) Curia 
Canc. et V. 
Oxon. fol. 69. 
b. Reg. K. 23. 
fol. 69. a. 


(it) Aacket's - 
92 of Wil- 
liams, fol. edit. 
1693. P. 19. 
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that Univerfity was in a very flouriſhing ſtate in point of the number of its members, 


which amounted to more than 2420; but many of them, and thoſe of the ſenior part, 


were tainted with very factious and erroneous principles, both of a civil and religious 
nature, Convinced how deſtructive theſe ideas and principles, inculcated on the minds 
of the youth of the Univerſity, who were to be called forth to fill the ſeveral depart- 
ments of Church and State, would be of the future health and proſperity of the conſti. 
tution, he bent his earlieſt attention to eradicate and correct them; for, immediately 
after his inſtallation, he made a ſpirited effort to explode thoſe Popiſh and Calviniſtical 
opinions, (which, however oppoſite to each other, at that tune infeſted and diſgraced 
that ſeat of learning), and to ſuppreſs all thoſe who entertained and promoted thern (I J: 
5 5 7 WN he was ſeconded and ſupported by the interferenee of the King 
imſelf (5). | | 

The fame of John Williams, Fellow of St. John's College, in Cambridge, as an able 
ſcholar and accompliſhed preacher, came to the ear of the Lord Chancellor Egerton, & 
who ſent for him, and about Midſummer, 1611, made him his Chaplain (the firſt 
Chancellor fince the Reformation who had a domeſtic Chaplain). He allowed Williams, 
however, to be abſent the year following, that he might ſerve the office of Proctor in 
that Univerſity : in the courſe of which office he received and entertained the Duke of 
Wurtemberg, and held a very ſplendid commencement in 1612 (%, when the Lord 
Chancellor accompanied the Spaniſh Embaſſador on a viſit to Cambridge. Williams 
preſided as Moderator over the public exerciſes; and the Chancellor was ſo pleaſed 
with the gracefulneſs of his preſence, the ingenuity of his diſcourſe, and the able con- 
duct of the exerciſes, that, when he took leave of the Univerſity, he ſaid publicly to 
Williams, that he had behaved himſelf ſo well in his treatment of the Embaſſador, 
that he was fit to ſerve a King, and that he would ſee him as much welcomed at 
Court as they were in the Univerfity (r). To this fortunate occurrence, and the ſubſe- 
quent friendſhip of his accidental, patron, this great Prelate and Politician was indebted 
for all his future ſucceſs. His learning and ſolid judgment recommended him more 
and more to the diſcernment of the Lord Chancellor; and his affiduity and reſpect ſe- 
cured ſuch an intereſt in his favour, that he enriched him by his bounty, and conde- 
ſcended to inſtruct him in thoſe parts of knowledge which qualified him for the high 
ſtations he afterwards filled (). While he lived in the Chancellor's houſe, his Lord- 
ſhip let him into ſeveral myſteries of ſtate; and Williams now commenced Courtier 
and Politician, being a man of ſhining parts, firm to retain, and apt to improve from, 
the precepts of his maſter (2), who, before his death, introduce him to the ſpecial no- 
tice of the King, by committing to his truſt and management all meſſages and diſ- 
patches on important bufineſs to his Majeſty ; at once diſplaying the high opinion he 
entertained of his ſecrecy and integrity, and raifing the King's eſtimation of one who 
had been intruſted by ſo great and prudent a man (2). The ſame year the Lord Chan- 
cellor was one of the Lords who figned the articles of marriage between the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, daughter of King James, and the EleQor Palatine (to). 
The prudence of the Lord Chancellor employed, on all occafions, the ableſt ſervants 
and coadjutors, and his affection made choice of the moſt honourable and valuable 
friends. Beſides the Archbiſhop Williams, Sir Francis Bacon Lord Verulam, was ho- 
noured by his friendſhip, and promoted by his favour (x). . Bacon was probably firſt 
introduced to his notice and attention by his ſanguine friend and patron, the Earl of 
Eſſex (y). That nobleman had warmly and repeatedly preſſed the intereſts of Bacon 
at Court, particularly on the Lord Keeper Puckering, in order to obtain the office of 
Solicitor General; and we find Sir Thomas Egerton applying to his predeceſſor for the 
ſame purpoſe [ LJ. The repeated ſolicitations of Bacon, by himſelf and friends, were, 


II] Who entertained and promoted them.) In his 
letter to the Convocation appointing Dr. Singleton his 
Vice-Chancellor (30), July 3, 1611, he exhorts, 
requires, and charges them, ** to uſe all good means 
© to diſcover and find out all ſuch as ſhall be juſtly 
0% ſuſpected to be addicted or inclined to Popery or 
« Puritaniſm, and not to ſuffer any ſuch to lurk or 
« hide themſelves in or near this famous Univerſity,” 


| (K] Who ſent for him, and made him his Chaplain.) 
40 


e was a great patron and promoter of eminent 
« divines, * thoſe whom he picked out for the 
« ſervice of his houſe were of the firſt order: ſuch 


« acknowledged that Lord Elleſmere had been a 
% good angel unto him; and what might carry a ſhew 
„of adulation in another muſt needs be gratitude in 
„% him (32). See alſo a ſubſequent note [ DD}. 
[L] For the ſame purpoſe.) * To the * Honour- 
© able the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. My very 
6 good Lord, —Sir Thomas Egerton, failing of your 
© Lordſhip's being newly gone, ſent his letter to me 
* to ſee conveyed to you, which I ſend incloſed ; 
© defiring your Lordſhip, according to your kind 
* affetion, to make the beſt uſe thereof for my 
* furtherance, And I pray your Lordſhip to call to 


© were Dr. Richard Field, Dr. King Biſhop of © remembrance my Lord - Treaſurer's kind courſe, 


« London, Dr, Carew Biſhop of Exeter ( 31). 
In the law-line, Sir John Davies, as wel 
other great men, experienced his friendihip. It 
« was by the favourof Lori Elleſmere,” ſays Wood, 


44 that he was reſtored to the Temple. Certain it is, 


4% when Sir John Davies dedicated his Law-Reports 
4% o that 1 Chancellor and worthy man, he 


as man ms 


* who affirmed directly all the reſt to be unfit. And, 
© becauſe vis unita fortior, I pray your Lordſhip to 
© take a time with the Queen, when my Lord Trea- 
© ſarer is preſent, Thus, in hope to-morrow will 
© bring forth ſome good effect, I refl your Lordſhip's, 
« in al humble duty and ſervice, 

1 20 50 F. BACON (33). 


however, 


(32) Vid. Sie 
ohn Davies's 
aw Reports 

dedicated to 

Lord Chancel- 

lor Egerton. 

Alſo his Life 

prefixed to the 

Collection of 

his Hiſtorical 

Tracts. 

Vid. Not. () 

infra. 


U Bacon! 
(031.0 Vol. Iv. 
London, 173% 


P- 71 I, 


(4) Bacon' 
Works, Vol. 


p. 56g. 


5 Bacon 
ibid, p. 591 


(3%) Baco 


67 Bac 
wid. 595. 


(4) Bacon's 
Works, Vol. IV, 
p 5bg. 


6% Bacon's 
ibid. p. 591. 


(35) Bacon's 
ibid. p 594. 


(37) Bacan' 
di „ 
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however, diſappointed of their hope from the Lord Keeper, Puckering (2), and from () See the 


others for ſome years; when, though his Patron Eſſex had loſt the power to ſerve him, 


having forfeited his intereſt at Court, yet his other friend was made Lord Chancellor, 


and was in high favour with the King, to whom his application proved more ſucceſsful 
than all which had been made before, and which had been numerous indeed [M] (a). 
Theſe two great and learned men lived ſome years in the habits of intimate friendſhip 
and affection, when the health of the Lord Chancellor declining ſome time before his 


death, in the year 1615, his Lordſhip being very ill 
torney General, (whoſe virtues were never of ſuch a 


29) Sir Francis Bacon, then At- 
ort as to be too (6) baſhful in en- 


deavouring to ſecure their reward by perſonal ſolicitations for preferment,) made an 
open and earneſt application for the office of Chancellor, as appears from the extracts 


of his Letters inſerted in the notes [O]. 


Neither the infirmities of old age, nor the active exertions of a long and laborious 


life, devoted to the ſervice of their country, are always a privilege which can ſhelter 


men from unmerited perſecution, On the 19th of January, 1615, the Lord Chancellor 
began to be fick (c), being now in his ſeventy-fifth year, when a profeſſional attack 
from that great lawyer, the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, though unable to damp the firm- 


[M] Which had been numerous indeed.) It may 
« pleaſe your good Lordſhip. As I conceived it to be a 
* reſolution both with his Majeſty, and among your 
* Lordſhips of his council, that I ſhould be placed 
© Sollicitor, and the Sollicitor to be removed to be the 
King's Serjeant, fo I moſt thankfully acknowledge 
« your Lordſhip's furtherance and forwardneſs therein, 
« xour Lordſhip being the man that firſt deviſed the 
mean: wherefore my humble requeſt to your Lord- 
* ſhip is, that you would ſet. in with ſome ſtrength to 
* finiſh this your wo k; which I affure your Lordſhip 
I defire the rather becauſe, being placed, I hope, 


for many favours, to be able at laſt to do yon ſome 


© better ſervice. Not that I vainly think 1 ſhall be 
able to do any great matters, but certainly it will 
frame me to uſe a more induſtrious obſervance and 
* application to ſuch as T honour ſo much as I do your 
* Lordſhip, and not, I hope without fome good 
* offices which may now and then deſerve your 
thanks.—To conciude, as my honourable lady, your 
wife, was ſome mean to make me to change the 
name of another, ſo, if it pleaſe you to help me to 
change my name, I can be but more and more 
bounden to you (34). 
. © SIR FRANCIS BACON ro the Lord Chancellor.“ 


[V] His Lordſhip being very ill.] Becauſe T-know 
your Majeity would be glad to hear how it is with 
my Lord Chancellor; and that it pleaſed him, out 
of his ancient and great love for me, which many 
times in ſickneſs appezreth moſt, to admit me to a 
great deal of ſpeech with him this afternoon, which 
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I thought it would be pleaſing to your Majeſty to be 
certified how I found him (35). 


SIR FRAN, BACON to the King, 29 Zan. 1615, 


For Mr. St. John. Your Majeſty knoweth the day 
draweth on; and my Lord Chancellor's recovery, 
the ſeaſon and his age promiſing not to be too haſty, I 
ſpoke to him on Suuday, at what time I found him in 
bed, but his ſpirits ſtrong, and not ſpent or wearied, 
and ſpake wholly of your buſineſs, leading me from 
one matter to another, and wiſhed, and ſeemed to 
hope, that he might attend the day for O. S. and it 
were (as he ſaid) to be his laſt work, to conclude his 
ſervices, and expreſs his affection towards your 
Majeſty (36).* | | 
SIR FRAN, BACON to the King, Fan. 31, 1615. 


" v7 ur wo WW © © To og 


* My Lord Chencellor ſent for me to ſpeak with 
me this morning. I perceive he hath now that 
* fignum ſanitatis as to feel better his former weakneſs; 
© tor, it is tru did a litde miſtruſt that it was but a 
* beutade ot deſire and good ſpirits when he promiſed 
* hinaſeit ſtrength for Friday. But now I find him 
* well inclined to uſe, ſhould I ſay your liberty, or 
rather your interdict, ſignified by Mr, Secretary 
* from your Majeſty, He allo ſhewed me your letter. 
* What ſhall I fav ? I do much admire your goodreſs 
for writing ſuch a letter at ſuch a time (37). 

SIR FRAN, BACON ro the King, Feb. 7, 1615. 


during theſe three days he hath ſcarcely done to any, 


[O] Letters inſerted in the notes.) My Lord Chan- 
cellor's ſickneis falleth out duro tempore, I have 
always known him a wiſe man, and of juſt eleva- 
tion for monarchy ; but your Majeſty's ſerviee mutt 
not be mortal. And, if you love him, as your 
Majeſty hath now of late purchaſed many hearts by 
depreſſing the wicked; ſo God doth miniſter unto 

ou a counterpart to do the like by raiſing the 
honeſt (38). ; 

SIR FRAN, BACON ?o the King, Feb. 19, 1615. 


© Your worthy Chancellor, I fear, goeth his laſt 
day. God hath hitherto uſed to weed out ſuch ſer- 
vants as grew not fit for your Majeſty ; but now he 
hath gathered to himſelt one of the choicer panes a 
true age or /alvia out of your garden: but your 
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Majeſty's ſervice muſt not be mortal. Upon this 


c 

c 

c 

0 

« 

© heavy accident I pray your Majeſty, in all humble- 
* neſs and ſincerity, to give me leave to ule a few 
© words; I mult never forget when I moved your 
© Majeſty for the Attorney's place, that it was your 
© own ſole act, and not my Lord Somerſt':, who, 
© when he knew your Majeſty had reſolved, thruſt 
© himſelf into the buſineſs to gain thanks; and, 
4 
c 
6 
4 
5 
c 
c 
c 


therefore, I have no reaſon to pray for- ſaints. I 


ſhall now again make oblation to your Majeſty, firſt 

of my heart, then of my ſervice ; thircly, of my 

place of Attorney worth 6oocl, a year; and, 
ſourthly, of wy place in the Star=chamber, worth 

1600l. a year; and, with the favour and coun- 

tenance of a Chanctllor, much more. I hope I 

may be acquitted of preſumption if I think of it, 
© both becauſe my Father had the place, and, chiefly, 
© becauſe the Chancellor's place, atter it weat to the 
© law, was ever conterred upon ſome of the learned 
* Counſel, and never upon a Judge, For, Audley, was 
* raiſed from King's Serjeant, my father from 
6 12 of the Wards, Bromley trom Solicitor, 
* Puckering from Queen's verjeant, Egerton fiom 
© Maſter of the Rolls, having newly left the Atorney's 
place (39). 

He then proceeds to ſhew that great inconveniences 
would follow if the Chancellojſhip was given either to 
Lord Coke, Chiet Juſtice of the King's-Bench, Lord 
Hobart, Chief 
Dr. Abbot, Archbiſhop ot Canterbury, &c. 

' SIR FRAN. BACON zo e King, Feb. 12, 161 5. 


My Lord Chancellor's health growing with his 
© days, and his reſignation being an uncertainty, I 
* would be glad you went on with my firſt motion of 
* ſwearing me Privy-Counſellor. This I defire, not 
* ſo much to make myſelf more ſure of the other, and 
to put it paſt competition, for herein I re{t wholly 
upon the King; but, becauſe I find hourly that 1 
need this ſtrength in his Majeſty's ſervice My 
Lord Chancellor told me yelterday in plain terme, 


perton that he would commend to ſucceed him upon 
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fitteſt man. You may adviſe, whether uſe may not 
© be made of this offer (40).* | 


SIR FRANCIS BACON re Sir George Villiers. 


neſs 


Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, or to. 


that, it the King would aſk his opinion touching the 


his death or diſability, he would name me for the 
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Letters at the 
end of the fourth 
vi. lame of Ba- 
con's Works 
rom p. 516. 
See alſo Biogr. 
Britan. article 
Bacon, Francis, 
P. 453+ 


(a) See Introd. 
to Bacon's Lett. 
London, 1702, 
Fo. p. 10 & 11. 
(3) Miallet's 
Life of Bacon, 
P. 50. 


(c) Camdeni 
Ann. App. Jac, 
1616. 


(38) Bacon's 
ibid: p. 602. 


(39) Bacon's 
ibid. P. 602, &c; — 


(40) Bacon's 
ids. P 615. 
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neſs of his ſpirit, (who, according to the remark of Ben Jonſon, in his Diſcoveries, 
© That great and grave orator, Lord Chancellor Egerton, being always beſt when moſt 
% provoked”), threw an additional weight of anxiety upon his mind; to remove 
Which, the King wrote, with his own hand to him, the letter inſerted in the notes [P]. 
' (4) Biogr-Brit- The caſe (4) is too ſingular in itſelf, and was too important in its decifion, to be paſſed 
Ibid. note (2 in filence.. Sir Edward Coke had heard and determined a cauſe at common law, but 
there was ſome colluſion in the matter ; for, the witneſs that knew, and ſhould have 
related, the truth, was prevailed upon to abſent himſelf, on condition that any one 
would undertake to excuſe his non-appearance. A pragmatical fellow of the part 
undertook it : he went with the witneſs to a tavern, called for a gallon of ſack, and 
bade him drink; and, leaving him in the act of drinking, went immediately into Court. 
This witneſs was called for, on whoſe evidence the iſſue of the cauſe depended, when 
the fellow anſwered upon oath, ** that he left him in ſuch a condition, that, if he con- 
© tinued in it but a quarter of an hour, he was a dead man.” This evidence of the 
witneſs's incapacity to come loſt the cauſe. The plaintiffs removed it into Chancery; 
and the defendants, having already had judgment at common law, refuſed to obey the 
orders of that Court; on which the Chancellor, for contempt of Court, committed 
them to priſon. They preferred two indictments againſt his Lordſhip the laſt day of 
| O Camden's Hilary Term (e), and he was threatened with a præmunire in the Star-Chamber upon 
f Ann. App. Jac. the Statutes, 27 Edw. III. and 4 Hen. IV. Sir Francis Bacon's account of the effect 
| this had upon the mind of the Chancellor, his ſentiments upon the whole of this ex- 
traordinary tranſaction, and his opinion of the point of law (who was Attorney General 


* 
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not upon this occaſion free myſelf from the infection * In this difference between the two Courts, I marvel 
of any ſuch inconveniences hereafter; I mean, of not, if rumor get way of true relation; but within 
ſuch jarring betwixt my Courts of Juſtice ; for, I * theſe two days I will write to his Majeſty both the 
will wholly relie upon your information and advice * narrative truly and my opinion fincerely, I pur- 
what courle to take in the handling of this buſineſs; * poſe to ſpeak with my Lord Chancellor this day, 
aſſuring myſelf, that your conſcience and care for * and ſo to exhibit that cordial of his Majeſty's grace, 
my honour and ſervice will ſet me in a courſe for * as I hope that other accident will rather rouſe and 
making ſuch an example in this caſe as may ſettle * raiſe his ſpirit than deject him and incline him to 
ous government in like caſes hereafter : and ſo I « relapſe. Meanwhile, I recommend the wit of a 
(1) Annals of « bid you heartily farewell (41). © mean man, that ſaid this the other day——* Well, 
King 2 1 E | * JAMES REX.“ the next term you ſhall have an old man come with a 
fol. Lond. 1681. Feb. 25, 1615. dbeeſom of wormwood in his hand that will ſweep 
p. 20. away all this: for, it is my Lord's faſhion, eſpecially 
[2] From his letters inſerted in the notes.] © It may © towards the ſummer, to carry a poſy of worm- 
pleaſe your excellent Majeſty.——! do find, God be « wood (43). | (43) Bacon's | 
thanked, a ſenſible amendment in my Lord Chan- SIR FRANCIS BACON #o Sir George Villiers, ibid. p. 695 
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at that time), will appear by the extracts from his letters inſerted in the notes L 


[P] The letter inſerted in the notes.) 
My Lord 


5g 

C Theſe ſhall firſt congratulate and thank God 
with you for your recovery and growing to health 
again ; for which I proteſt to God I prayed every 
morning and eve, fince you was at the worſt, as 
often as I prayed for myſelf : and, next, you ſhall be 
hereby informed how ſenfible I am of that diſgrace 
offered to that Court of mine, wherein you fit, 
eſpecially at a time ſo unſeaſonable ; ir cannot but 
be a comfort to you to know how man cen- 
ſured the partiality and barbarity of that action: 
and, for my part, you may aſſure yourſelf it ſhall 
only be in your default of not informing me, if I do 


cellor. I was with him yeſterday in private con- 
ference about half an hour; and this day again at 
ſuch a time as he did ſeal, which he endured well 


3» 
The 


© Preamunire preferred into the King's Bench, but not 
© found, is not ſo much as is 225 though, 
© I muſt ſay, it was omni tempore nimium, et hoc tempore 
* alienum, and therefore I beſeech your Majeſty not to 
give believing ear to reports, but to receive the 
truth from me that am your Attorney-General, and 
ought to ſtand indifferent for juriſdictions of all 
courts; which account I cannot give your Majeſty 
now, becauſe I was then abſent, and ſome are now 
abſent, which are properly and authentically to in- 
form me touching that which paſſed (12). 
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(42) Bacon's 


SIR FRAN. BACON te the King, 15 Feb. 1615, ibid. p. 694 


© Sir, I received this morning your two letters. 


19 Feb. 1615. | 
* It may pleaſe vour moſt excellent Majeſty, I was 


almoſt the ſpace of an hour, though the vapour of *« yeſterday in the afternoon with my Lord Chancellor, 
wax be offenſive to him. He is tree from a fever, according to your commandment, which I received 
perfect in the powers of memory and ſpeech, and * by the Matter of the Horſe, and find the old man 
not hollow in his voice or looks. But whoever well comforted, both towards God, and towards the 
thinketh his diſeaſe is but melancholy, he maketh world; and that ſame middle comfort, which is divine 
no true judgment of it; for, it is plainly a formed and humane, proceeding from your Majeſty, being 
and deep cough, with a pectoral ſurcharge ; ſo that « God's lieutenant on earth, I am uaded hath been 
at times he doth almoſt animam agere.— I am as glad * a great cauſe that ſuch a ſickneſs hath been portable 


Chancellor's perſon, as I am ſorry to accompany it 
with an advertiſement of the ſickneſs of your Chan- 
cery-court : though (by the grace of God) that cure 
will be eaſier than the other. It is true, I did lately 
write to your Majelly, that for the matter of the 
babeas corpora I did think the communion in ſervice 


to ſuch an age. I did not fail in my conjecture, 
© that this buſineſs of the Chan hath ſtirred him; 
© he fheweth to deſpiſe it, but he is full of it, and 
© almoſt like à young duelliſt that findeth himſelf 
© behind-hand. - 


I will now, as your Majeſty requireth, give you a 


* true relation of that which hath paſſed ; neither will 


between by Lord Chancellor and my Lord Chief I decline your royal commandment for delivering 


Juſtice, in the great buſineſs of examination, would 
ſo join them as they would not ſquare at this time: 
but parton me, if I have too reaſonable mo 

yet that w the 
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* An 


bich happened the laſt day 


term concerning certain indictments ia the nature of 
5 | 


* my opinion alſo, though it be a tender ſubject to 
* write on; but I, that account my being but as an 
* accident to my ſervice, will negle no duty upon 
« (elt-lafety. | ne 
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The Lord Chancellor, being recovered from his indiſpoſition, in Eaſter Term purſued 


this affair concerning the juriſdiction of the Courts of Chancery and the King's Bench 
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© Firſt, it is neceſſary I let your Majeſty know the 
ground of the difference between the two Courts, 


that your Majeſty- may the better underſtand the 


narrative. 

There was a ſtatute made by 27 Edw. III. c. 1. 
which, no doubt, in the principal intention thereof, 
was ordained againſt thoſe that ſued to Rome; 
wherein there are words ſomewhat general againſt any 
that queſtioneth or impeacheth any judgment given 
in the King's Courts, or in any other Courts. Upon 
theſe doubtful words (other Courts) the controverſy 
groweth. For, the ſounder interpretation taketh 
them to be. meant of thoſe Courts, which though 
locally they were not held at Rome, or where the 
Pope's chair was, but here within the realm, yet, 


in their juriſdiction had their dependence upon the 


Court of Rome ; as were the Court of the Legate 
here, and the Courts of the Archbiſhops and 


Biſhops, which were then but ſubordinate judgment- 


ſeats to that high tribunal of Rome. And for this 
conſtruction, the oppoſition of the words (if they 
be well obſerved) between the King's Courts and 
other Courts, maketh very much; for, it importeth 
as if thoſe other Courts were not the King's Courts, 
Alſo the main ſcope ot the ſtatute fortifieth the ſame ; 
and, laſtly, the practice of many ages. The other 
interpretation (which cleaveth to the letter), ex- 
poundeth the King's Courts tobe the Courts of Law 
ouly, and other Courts to be the Courts of Equity, 
as the Chancery, Exchequer Chamber, Duchy, &c. 
Though this alſo flyeth indeed from the letter, for 
that al theſe are the King's Courts, 
There is alſo another ſtature, which is but a 
ſimple prohibition, and not with a penalty of a 
premunire, (as the other is,) that, after judgment 
given in the King's Courts, the parties ſhall be in 
peace, except the judgment be undone by error or 
attaint, which is a le Ki form of reverſal. And of 
this alſo I hold the ſounder interpretation to be to 
ſettle poſſeſſions againſt diſturbances, and not to take 
away remedy in equity, where thoſe judgments are 
obtained, ex rigore juris, and againſt good con- 
ſcience. 
* But, upon theſe two ſtatutes there hath been a 
late conceit in ſome, that if a judgment paſs at the 
common law againſt any, that he may not after ſue 
for relief in Chancery ; and, if he doth, both he and 
his counſel and his ſolicitors, yea and the judge in 
equity himſelf, are within the danger of thoſe ſta- 
tutes. 
© Here your Majeſty hath the true ſtate of the 
veſtion, which I was neceſſarily to open to you 
rſt, becauſe your Majeſty calleth for this relation; 
not as news but as buſineſs, Now to the hiſtorical 
rt. 
It is the courſe of the King's-Bench, that they give 
in charge to a grand jury offences of all natures to be 
preſented within Middleſex, where the faid Court 
1s ; and the manner is, to enumerate them as it were 
in articles. This was done by Juſtice Crook, the 
Wedneſday before the term ended. And that 
article ¶ F any man, after judgment given, had drawn 
the ſaid judgment to a new examination in any other 
Court) was by him ſpecially given in charge which 
had not uſed to be given in charge before. It is true, 
ic was not ſolemnly dwelt upon, but, as it were, 
thrown in amongſt the reſt, 
© The laſt day of the term, (and that which all 
ren condemn, the ſuppoſed laſt day of my Lord 


Chancellor's life,) there were two indictments pre- 


terred of præmunire, for ſuing in Chancery after 
judgment in common law; the one by Richard 
Glanville, the other by William Allen: the former 
againſt Courtney, the party in Chancery, Gibb the 
counſellor, and Deurſt the clerk ; the latter againſt 
Alderman Bowles and Humphrey Smith, parties 1n 
in Chancery ; Serjeant More the counſellor, Elias 
Wood ſolicitor in the caufe, and _—_— Tindal, 
Maſter of the Chancery, and an aſſeſſor to my Lord 
Chancellor, | 
Vol. V. 
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For the caſes themſelves, it were too long to 
trouble your Majeſty with them; but this I will 
ſay, if they were ſet on that preferred them, they 
were the worſt markſmen that ever were that ſer 
them on. For, there could not bave been choſen 
two ſuch cauſes to the honour and adyantage of the 
Chancery, for the juſtneſs of the decrees, and the 
foulneſs and ſcandal of fact and perſon, in thoſe 
that impeach the decrees. The grand jury conſiſt- 
ing (as it ſeemeth) of very ſubſtantial and intelli- 
gent perſons, would not find the bills, notwithſtand- 
ing they were clamoured by the parties, and twice 
ſent back by the Court; and, in conclufion, reſo- 
lutely ſeventeen of nineteen found an 7gnoramus 3 
wherein, for that time, I think, ignoramus was 
wiſer than thoſe that know too much, 


© Your Majeſty will pardon me, if I be ſparing in © 


delivering to you ſome other circumſtances of aygra- 
vation, and of concurrences of ſome like matters 
the ſame day; as it it had been ſome fatal conſtel- 
lation. They be not things ſo ſufficiently tried as I 
dare put them into your ear, h 

© For my opinion, I cannot but begin with this 
preface, that I am infinitely ſorry that your Majeſty 
is thus put to ſalve and cure, not only accidents of 
time, but errors of ſervants ; for I account this a 
kind of fickneſs of my Lord Coke's, that comes 
almoſt in as ill a time as the fickneſs of my Lord 
Chancellor, And, as I think, it was one of the 
wiſeſt parts that ever he played, when he went down 
to your Majeſty to Royſton, and deſired to have my 
Lord Chancellor joined with him; fo this was one 
of the weakeſt parts that ever he played, to make 
all the world perceive that my Lord Chancellor is 
ſevered from him at this time, 
But, for that which may concern your ſervice, 
which is my end, (leaving other men to their own 
ways ;) firſt, my opinion is plainly, that my Lord 
Coke, at this time, is not to he diſgraced ; both 
becauſe he is ſo well habituate for that which re- 
maineth of theſe capital cauſes ; and alſo, for that 
which I find is in his breaſt, touching your finances 
and matters of repair of your eſtate; and, if [ 
might ſpeak it, as I think ir were good his hopes 
were at end in ſome kind, ſol could wiſh they were 
raiſed in ſome other, 

On the other ſide, this great and publick affront, 
not only to the reverend and well-deſerving perſon 


of your Chancellor, (and at a time when he was 


thought to lie on dying, which was barbarous) but 
to your high Court of Chancery, which is the 
Court. of your abſolute power, may not, in my 
opinion, paſs lightly, nor end only in ſome formal 
atonement, but uſe is to be made thereof for the 


ſettling of your authority and ſtrengthening of 


your prerogative, according to the true rules of 
monarchy. _. 

© Now to reconcile and accommodate theſe two 
advices, which ſeem almoſt oppoſite : Firſt, your 
Majeſty may not ſee it, though I confeſs it be ſuſ- 
picious, that my Lord Coke was any way afore- 
hand privy to that which was done ; or that he did 
ſet it or animate it, but only took the matter as ic 
came before him; and that his error was only, that 
at ſuch a time he did not divert it in ſome good 
manner, 

© Secondly, if it be true, as it is reported, that any 
of the puiſne judges did ſtir this buſineſs ;. or that 
they did openly revile and menace the jury for doing 
their conſcience; as they did honeſtly and truly 

I think that judge is worthy to loſe his place, And 
to be plain with your Majeſty, I do not think there 
is any thing a greater polychreſton, or ad multa utile, 
to your affairs, than upon a juſt and fit occaſion to 
make ſome example againſt the preſumption of a 
judge in cauſes that concern your Majeſty, whereby 
the whole body of thoſe magiſtrates may be con- 
tained the better in awe; and, it may be, this will 
light upon no unfit ſubje& of a perſon, that is rude, 
and that no man cares for, 
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with great ſpirit and alacrity ; and, it being brought to a hearing before the King as 
ſupreme judge of the juriſdiction of Courts, he uſed the utmoſt care to inform himſelf 
therein, and referred the ſame to Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Henry Yelverton, his At- 
torney and Solicitor, Sir Henry Montague and Sir Ranulph Crewe, his Serjeants, and 
„„Mr. Walter, the Prince's Attorney, all eminent men in their profeſſion, who, u 
ob e. a ſerious conſideration of the ſtatutes, and the occaſion of making them, and of the 
con's Letter, precedents ſince that time, in April, 1616, preſented the King with their opinions and 
Va. tot. Chan- reaſons why they conceived theſe ſtatutes did not extend to the Court of Chancery, 
cery Reports, Conſonant to this reſolution, his Majeſty, upon farther advice (J), gave judgment in 


8vo. London, 


17176. See allo July following.—** That the ſtatute of 27 E. III. ch. 1. and 4 Hen. IV. did not extend 
the tract an- e to the Court of Chancery: for the firſt was enacted againſt thoſe who ſued at Rome, 


The juriſaiction e and the latter was deſigned to ſettle poſſeſſions 1 oo diſturbances, and not to take 


of the Court ec away remedy in equity (g). LR] Upon this, his Majeſty ordered the caſe, the certi- 
dicted, | - ficate, 


\ 


( 
Works, Vol. IV. 
p. 606, 607, and 


© Thirdly, if there be no one ſo much in fault, 
which 1 cannot yet affirm either way, and there 
muſt be a juſt ground, God forbid elſe, yet I ſhould 
think, that the very preſumption of going ſo far, in 
ſo high a cauſe, deſerveth to have that done, which 
was - 7a upon the indictment of Serjeant Heale, in 
acen Elizabeth's time; that the judges ſhould 
anſwer it upon their knees before your Majeſty or 
your council, and receive a ſharp admonition : at 
which time alſo, my Lord Wray, being then Chief 
Juſtice, ſlipt the collar and was forborn. 

* Fourthly, for the perſons themſelves, Glanville 

and Allen, which are baſe fellows and turbulent, I 
think there will be diſcovered and proved againſt 
them, beſides the preferring of the bills, ſuch com- 

binations and contemptuous ſpeeches and behaviours, 
as there will be good ground to call them, and, 
perhaps, ſome of their petty counſellors at law, in- 
to the Star-chamber. 

© In all this which I have ſaid, your Majeſty may 
be pleaſed to obſerve, that I do not engage you 
much in the main point of the juriſdiction, tor which 
I have a great deal of reaſon, which I now forbear. 

But two things I wiſh to be done: the one, that 

your Majeſty take this occaſion to redouble unto all 

your judges your ancient and true charge of rule, 
that you will endure no innovating the point of 
juriſdiction, but will have every Court impaled 
within their own precedents, and not aſſume to 
themſclves new powers upon conceits and inventions 
of law: the other, that in theſe high cauſes that 
touch upou ſlate and monarchy, your Majeſty give 
them ſtreight charge, that, upon any occaſions in- 
tervenient hereafter, they do not make the vulgar 
party to their conteſtations, by publickly bandling 
them before they have conſulted with your Majeſty 
to whom the reglement of thoſe things only apper- 

tainerh, . 

* To conclude, I am not without hope, that your 
© Majeſty managing this buſineſs according to your 
great wiſdom, unto which I acknowledge myſelf 
© not to be worthy to be card-hulder or a candle- 
* holder, will make profit of this accident as a thing 
of God's ſending. 

_ ©* Laſtly, I may not forget to repreſent to your 
© Majeſty, that there is no thinking of arraignments 
until theſe things be ſomewhat accommodated, and 
© ſome outward and ſuperficial reconciliation at leaſt 
© made between my Lord Chancellor and my Lord 
Chief Juſtice; for this accident is a banquet to all 
© the delinquent's friends. But this is a thing that 
« falleth out naturally of itſelf, in reſpect of the 
« judges going circuit, and my Lord Chancellor's in- 
© firmity with hope of recovery: and, although this 
* protraftion of time may breed ſome doubt of muta- 
6 bitiry, yet, I have lately learned out of an excel- 
© lent letter of a certain king, that the ſun ſheweth 
* ſometimes watery to our eyes, but, when the cloud 
© is gone, the ſun is as before. God ever preſerve 
© your Majelly (44)! 

© Your Majeſty's moſt humble 
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R] And thereupon his Majefly ordered the caſe, &c.] 
This matter, (ſays Sir William Blackſtone in his 


Comment. Book 3. cap. 4) being brought before 


* the King was by him referred to his learned counſel 
* for their advice and opinion: who reported ſo ſtrongly 
© in favour of the Courts of Equity, that his Majeſty 
gave judgment in their behalt; but, not contented 
© with the irrefragable reaſons and precedents pro- 
© duced by his counſel {for the Chief Fuftice was 
© clearly in the wrong) he choſe rather to decide the 
e 2 by referring it to the plenitude of his 
© Royal prerogative.“ We are obliged to Francis 
Hargrave, Eſq. for the following note on the contro- 
verly about equitable juriſdiction, 

Whether the Chancery can relieve by ſubpæna, after 
a judgment at law in the ſame matter, was the chief 
point in controverſy between Lord Chancellor Elleſ- 
mere and Lord Chief Juſtice Coke. The latter re- 
ſiſted the equitable interpoſitions on various occaſions. 
In one caſe, the King's Bench, whilſt he prefided 
over it, made a judgment abſolute, and granted exe- 
cution in ſpite of an injunction from Chancery (45 


King's Bench, firſt bailed and afterwards diſcharged 
one, who had been committed for diſobedience 
to a decree in Chancery, where that Court interpoſed 
after a judgment at law (46). In a third caſe, where 
the defendant in Chancery, having been committed for 
contumacy in not anſwering, was brought by 4abeas 
corpus before the King's Bench, Coke held a language, 
which made 1t apparent, that he would have gone the 
ſame length, if it had been clear, that the bill in 
Chancery was for the ſame matter as the judgment at 
law ; and, in this, he was ſtrongly ſeconded by judge 
Doderidge(74). The grounds on which Lord Coke thus 
proceeded are ſtated by bimſelf, both in his third 
and fourth inſtitutes(4$). Certain alſo it is, that he did 
not act without at leaſt the colour and ſemblance of 
precedents and authorities in his tavour,. In the reign 
of Edward the fourth, Huſſey, Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench, avowed, that, if the party imprifoued by 
2 in a like caſe required it, he would have acted 
on the ſame line of conduct (49). ln the reign ©: 
Henry the Eighth, Sir Thomas Moore, whilit he was 
Lord Chancellor, joined the Houſe of Lords in char- 
ging it as a crime againſt Cardinal Wolſey, that he 

ad examined matters in Chancery after a judgment 
at law (50). In the ſame reign, even the moſt zealous 
advocates for the equitable juriſdiction of Chaacery 
diſavowed the right to interfere after a judgment at 
law, as is evident from the writings of the author of 
« The Doctor and Student.” In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, three indictments of præmunire on the Statuic of 
27 Edw. 3. are ſtated to have been found agaiaſt dif- 
ferent perſons for obtaining /ſubpenas after judgment 
at law; one in the 8 & 9 Kliz, whilit Sir Nicholas 
Bacon was Lord Keeper; a ſecond in 27 Eliz. whilſt 
Sir Thomas Bromley held the ſeals ; and a third ia 
39 Eliz. in which laſt inſtance it is repreſented that 


the Court of King's Bench, on exceptions taken, 


decided that the cafe was within the ſtatute, though 


). C 
In another caſe, he, and the other judges of the Wy ro. Jam 


J See Trut! 
drought to ligt 
c. or Hiſtor) 
of the firſt 14 
years of King 
James, Lond. 
1081. 
Rymer, ibid. 
p. 781. 


N (00 Rymer, 


ibid. 78 3. 


0 Camdeni 
Ann. App. J. 
1619. Carte“: 
Hiſt, of Eng. 
g. 41+ 


(2) Ibid. 


6% zlaſt 


608. (and Cabala * ſubject and bounden ſervant, 


. 28, 29, 30.) 
Les ae 39. Feb. 21, 1615, 


ibid. Vol. IV. 
p. 627 and 6:8, 


they quaſhed the indictment for miſtake of a name (55) Mo 
F. BACON. (51). Theſe cafes are alſo faid to have been — (51) 3 ſoft. 114 Douglas } 
| | y 
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ficate, and the tranſactions thereupon, to be enrolled in the Court of Chancery (5). (5) Stephens's 


This foul affair greatly ſerved to haſten Lord Chief Juſtice Coke's diſgrace [SJ, and is 
mentioned by Mr. Stephens as the firſt of the cauſes which deprived the Chief Juſtice of 
his place before the expiration of the ſame year (i). 

The Lord Chancellor, having repelled, with credit and ſucceſs, this extraordinary 
attack made through the haughty and vindictive ſpirit of Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, and 
being recovered from his indiſpoſition, was, on the 12th of May, 1616, conſtituted 
Lord High Steward for the trial of Robert, Earl of Somerſet, and Frances his wife, for 
poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury. This ſolemn trial' commenced on the 24th of May, 
when the Counteſs of Somerſet was brought into Weſtminſter-Hall. The Lord High 
Steward came on horſe- back, preceded by the proper officers of ſtate, and others of the 
nobility, and followed by two Barons, and two Knights on horſeback. The Counteſs (4), 
pleading guilty, was condemned; and, appealing} to the mercy of her Peers, and in- 
terceding for their intereſt with the King to ſpare her life, was the object of univerſal 
pity. The Earl was tried the day following, and was found guilty of felony (J). After 
their conviction the Chancellor reſolutely and conſiſtently refuſed: to affix the Great Seal 
to the very extraordinary pardon granted, and already ſigned by the too indulgent le- 
nity of the King, which was copied from one granted by the Pope to Cardinal Wolſey, 
and which ran in theſe words: That the King, of his mere motion and ſpecial favour, 
*« did pardon all and all manner of treaſons, miſpriſtons of treaſons, murders, felonies, 
and outrages whatſoever, by the ſaid Robert Carre, Earl of Somerſet, committed, or 


* hereafter to be committed (m).” 


Ou the 2oth of May following, he was conſtituted one of the Commiſſioners to treat 
with Sir Noel Caroon, Knight, Embaſſador for the States General, concerning the ren- 
dition of the cautionary towns into the hands of the States (). On the 3d of June, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others, were appointed to enquire who were the au- 
thors of his being indicted of præmunire (o), which was the leading cauſe of Sir Edward 


Coke's diſgrace. 


He was one of the grand council, convened at Whitehall on the 6th 


of June, 1616, the King himſelf, in council, before whom the twelve Judges were 
ſummoned to appear, and accuſed of having, in the execution of their office, unconſti- 


by another of the 39 & 40 Eliz. in which, on a demur- 
rer to a bill in Chancery after judgment at law, there 
was a reference to all the Judges of England, who are 
ſtated to have concurred in certifying that the demurrer 
was good. Sir Moyle Finch's cafe (52). Whether 
the weight of authorities, and of the reaſoning inde- 
pendently of them, did on the whole preponderate for 
or againſt Lord Coke, is a point upon which it would 
be raſh to pronounce without a very cloſe and accurate 
inveſtigation. In the mean time it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, without taking into account the high eſtimation of 
the venerable Lord Elleſmere's character, there is 
ſeemingly great preſumption in favour of his fide of 
the controverſy; for it not only terminated with a 
deciſion againſt Lord Coke, but that decifion, notwith- 
ſtanding various attempts to unhinge it, ſtill operates 
with full torce. The decifion againſt Lord Coke was 
in 1616, when the Attorney General Bacon, the 
Solicitogs General, and the King's Serjeants, having 
certified in favour of Chancery on a caſe reſerred to 
them by the crown, King James declared his appro- 
bation, and iſſued a rule for direction of Chancery 
accordingly. Nor was this the full extent of Lord 
Elleſmere's victory; tor, Lord Coke was called to a 
fevere account for his conduct in this firife about 
juriſdiction, and found it convenient to make a very 
humiliating ſubmiſſion. However, it appears by the 
third Inſtitute, that Lord Coke conſidered the victory 
as obtained by undue meaus, and did not really re- 
iinquiſh his original notions on the ſubject (53). 

Such was the effect of King James's deciſion in 
favour of equitable juriſdiction, that Lord Coke did 
not live to ſce a revival of the attempts to check it. 

But, within a few years after Lord Coke's death, 
the queſtion of equitable juriidiction was again ſtirred, 
and, as it ſeems, not wholly without ſucceſs. In 17 
Cha. I. it is reported to have been agreed in the 
King's Bench, that a Court of Equity could not relieve 
after judgment at law (54). In 165 5, the like queſtion 
was moved againſt the equitable juriſdiction of the 
Exchequer, and a demurrer to a bill after judgmeat 
at law was there allowed (55). In 1658, another caſe 
was argued in the Exchequer on the fame point: but 
no judgment appears to have been given (56), 

After the Reſtoration there occurred on this ſubject 


5 


the two caſes following: namely(;7), The former was a 
caſe of demurrer on action of præmunire in the King's 
Bench. It began whilſt Kelynge was Chief Juſtice ; 
who, after argament, thought it a fit caſe for adjourn- 
ment into the Exchequer Chamber (58). But, after- 
wards, when Lord Hale was become Chief Juſtice, he 
is ſaid to have held that the caſe was not within the 
ſtatute of premunire, on which nothing farther was 
done in the caſe (59g). In the latter caſe, a judgment 
at law had been pleaded to a bill in Chancery ; and, 
on the plea's being overruled, a prohibition was 
moved for in the King's Bench, when Lord Hale re- 
commended that it ſhould be moved in Chancery to 
have the plea ſet down again; and he ſaid, that, it it 
ſhould be overruled again, theu the court would con- 
ſider, whether a prohibition ſhould be granted (60). 
Thus reſted the diſpute till 1695, when it was once 
more revived by Sit Robert Atkyns, who, almoſt im- 
mediately after religning the oftiee of Lord Chief 
Baron publiſhed an elaborate treatiſe againtt the 
equitable juriſdition of Chancery, in which he par- 
ticularly inſiſted that it could not interpoſe after a 
judgment ar law. This treatiſe he addreſſed to the 
Lords; but, as far as appears at preſent, neicher this 
nor a ſubſequent publication in 1699 by. Sir Robert on 
the juriſdiction of the Peers, in which he again in- 
veighed againſt Chancery, produced the leaſt effect: 
on the contrary, the juriſdiction of equity, as well 
after as before judgment, has been cver lince exerciſed 
without controverly or interruption, | 
S] Lord Chief Fuſtice Coke's diſgrace.) Ia a letter 
from Sir Francis Bacou to Lord Chiet juſtice Coke in 
diſgrace, he mentions the following, among the 
faults and miſconduct that occaſioned ii. You make 
© the law to lean too much to your own opinion, 
whereby you ſhew yourſclf to be a legal tyrant, 
ſtriking with that weapon when you pleaſe, ſince 
u are able to turn the edge any way: for thus the 
wiſe maſter of the law (viz. the Chancellor) gives 
warning to young ſtudents, that they ſhould be 
wary, leſt while they hope to be inttructed by your 
integrity and knowledge, they ſhould be deceived 
with your {kill armed with authority (61).” 
SIR FRANCIS BACON to Lord Chief Juſtice Coke. 
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tutionally trenched on the powers and prerogatives of the crown, in granting Commen- 
dams (p). The King himſelf took an active part in this buſineſs, and, after a judicial 
diſcuſſion of the queſt ion, in which the opinion of Sir Francis Bacon, the Attorney Ge- 
neral, was ſeconded and confirmed by that of the Chancellor, they were ſeverely cen- 
ſured for having grolsly and wilfully erred both in the matter and manner of their pro- 

arly in not obeying the royal command delivered to them by the At- 


* 


torney General, and in not delaying to proceed in a cauſe in which the prerogative was 


concerned till they bad conſulted his Majeſty, and known his farther pleaſure, They 


all ſubmitted willingly, except the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke (in the whole of which bu- 


) Bacon, ibid. 

5 Lace, 

32, 533, 2343 
G35, 636, 637, 
633, 639. 
Camdeni Ann. 
App - Jac. 1616. 
Annals of King 

ames, p. 16. 

arte's Hiſt. of 
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Biog. Brit. art. 
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Vol. HI. p. 689. 
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(r) Camdeni 
- Anne ibid, 


ſineſs he acted a very noble part), and were obliged to crave his Majeſty's gracious fa- 


vour and pardon upon their knees (q). On the 2oth, the King, in the Star- chamber, aſ- 
ſerted the authority. of the Chancellor as more eſpecially his own; and, on the Zzoth, 
Lord Chief Juſtice Coke was degraded [T] for ſeveral cauſes of offence, particularly 
thoſe two which have been juſt mentioned, viz, his attack upon the Chancellor, and 
the affair of the Commendams (r). | 

The Lord Chancellor was now more than 76 years of age, and feeling both the 
powers of his mind and body ſhrink under the preſſure of old age and infirmity, by the 
moſt earneſt ſolicitations he entreated the King to give him an honourable diſcharge 
from his high office; partly from a ſcrupulous apprehenſion and conſcientious diffidence 
of being competent to bear the fatigues, and to diſcharge the duties, of it as he ought ; 
but principally from an ardent defire to retreat from the buſy ſcenes of office, in order 
to devote the evening of a life, ſpent in the honeſt and faithful diſcharge of a high pro- 
feſſion, to religious meditation. | | 


* Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


J find, through my great age accompanied with griefs and infirmities, my ſenſe and 
1 conceipt is become dull and heavy, my memory decayed, my judgment weak, my 
% hearing imperfect, my voice and ſpeech failing and faultering, and in all the powers 
« and faculties of my mind and body great debility. Wherefore, conſcientid imbecilli- 
« tatis, my humble ſuit to your moſt ſacred Majeſty is, to be diſcharged of this great 
„ place wherein I have long ſerved, and to have ſome comfortable teſtimony under 
« your royal hand, that I leave it at this humble ſuit, with your gracious favour ; ſo 
cc ſhall I with comfort number and ſpend the days I have to live in meditation, and 


* prayers to almighty God, to preſerve your Majeſty, and all yours, in all heavenly 


utterly unable to ſuſtain the burthen of this 


(+) Cabala, p. 


219. 


(?) Ibid. p. 219. 


« and earthly felicity and happineſs. This ſuit I intended ſome years paſt ex dictamine 
4 rationis et conſcientiæ; love and fear ſtayed it: now neceſſity conſtrains me to it: I am 


reat ſervice ;; for I am now come to St. 
« Paul's deſire, Cupio difſolvi et efſe cum Chriſto, Wherefore, I moſt humbly beſeech 
“ your Majeſty, moſt favourably to grant it your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal poor 


te ſubject and ſervant 
g «© THOMAS ELLESMERE, Canc' (s).” 


This letter could not, however, prevail with the King to diſmiſs ſo uſeful and faith- 
ful a ſervant, which obliged the Chancellor, by a ſecond (t), moſt earneſtly to impor- 


[T] On the 30th, Lord Chief Fuftice Cote wwas de- 
graded.] 

19th Nov. 1616. A thunderbolt hath fallen on 
Pu Coke in the King's Bench, which hath over- 
thrown him from the roots. The /ſuper/edeas was car- 
ried to him the laſt week by Sir George Coppin, who 
at the preſenting of it ſaw that animoſity and ſuppoſed 
tneſs of ſpirit to fall into a very narrow room— 
22 received it with dejection and tears — Tremor et 

Seceſſio non cadunt in fortem et conſtantem. 
Mr. JOHN CASTLE to Mr. James Milles, 

irch MSS. 4176. 64. 


During the time that Lord Chief Juſtice Coke lay 


under the diſpleaſure of the Court, ſome information 


was given to the King, that he having publiſhed eleven 
books of Reports had written many things againſt his 
Majeſty's prerogative. And being commanded to ex- 
Plain 3 of them, my Lord Chancellor Elleſmere 
doth thereupon in his letter of 22d October 1616 write 
thus to the King : * r to your Majeſty's 
directions ſignified unto me by Mr. Solicitor, I 
called the Lord Chief Juſtice before me on Thurſday 


the 13th inſt. in preſence of Mr. Attorney, and 
© others of your learned Counſel. I did let him know 
your Majeſty's acceptance of the few animadverſions, 
* which, upon review of his own labours, he had 
* ſent, though fewer than you expected, and his ex- 
* cuſes other than you ex And did at the 
ſame time inform him that his Majeſty was diſſatisfied 
with ſeveral other paſſages therein. Ti true, the Lord 
Chancellor wiſhed he might have been ſpared all ſervice 
concerning the Chief Juſtice as remembering the fifth 
petition of Dimitte nobis debita noftra, &c, Inſomuch 
that, though a committee of Judges was appointed to 
conſider theſe books, yet the matter ſeems to have 
ſlept till after Sir Francis Bacon was made Lord 


Keeper it revived, and two Judges more were added (;,) gcon's 


to the former (62). 


[The Lord Chancellor Elleſmert's wiſh 10 have been Vol. 1V.v.657 
ſpared all ſervice concerning the Lord Chief Juſtice note (). 


Coke appears to us a teſtimony of his ſentibilicy, of 
his mild diſpoſition, and of the goodneſs of his heart : 
But this we ſubmit to the better judgment of our 
readers. : | 


tune 


[U] An honourable diſmiſſion.] * Your royal favour 
© hath placed and continued me many years in the 
© higheſt place of ordinary juſtice in this your king- 
* dom, and hath moſt graciouſly born with my many 
but unwilling errors and def: ts, accepting, inſtead 
of ſofficiency, my zeal and fidelity, which never 
failed. This doth encourage and ſtir in me an 
carneſt defire to ſerve ſtill ; but, when [ remember 
St. Paul's rule, Let him that hath an office wait 
on his office ;“ and do confider withal my great age, 
and many infirmities, I am dejected, and do utterly 
faint : for I ſee and feel ſenſibly, that I am not able 
to perform thoſe duties as I ought and the place 
requires; and thereupon I do ſeriouſly examine 
myſelf, what excuſe or anſwer I ſhall make to the 
King of Kings, and Judge of all Judges, when he 
ſhall call me to account; and then my conſeience 
ſhall accuſe me, that I have preſumed fo long to 
undergo and wield ſo mighty and great a charge 
and burthen; and I behold a great cloud of wit- 
neſſes ready to give evidence againſt me, 
1. Reaſon telleth me, and by experience I find, 
Senectus eſt tarda et oblivigſa, et inſanabilis morbus. 
2. I heard the precepts and council of many 
reverend, ſage, and learned men, ** Senefuti debe - 
tur otium,“ “ ſolve ſenectutem mature, &. 
© 3. I read, in former laws, that old men were 
emeriti et rude donati; and one - ſevere law that 
ſaith, Sexa ins de ponte, whereupon they are 
called Depontanei, And Plato, lib. 6. de legibus, 
ſpeaking of a great magiſtrate which was Præfectus 
legibus ſervandis determineth thus: Minor annis 80 
non admittatur ; nec major amis 70 permittatur in eo 
per/everare : and, to this law, reſpecting both mine 
office and mine years, I cannot but yield, But, 
leaving foreign laws, the ſtat, anno 1 3 E. I. ſpeak- 
th plainly, Homines excedentes ætatem 70 annorum 
non ponantur in Aſſiſts et juratis, "So as it appeareth, 
that men of that age are by that law diſcharged of 
greater, painful, and carefol, eſpecially judicial, 
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© 4. Beſides, I find many examples of men of great 
© wiſdom, knowledge, and judgment, meet and 
« worthy to be followed; of which, (leaving all other) 
I will remember that of William Warham, Archbiſh,,. 
© of Canterbury,and Chancellor of England,who, after 
© long ſervice, was, upon his humble ſuit, diſcharged 
of the office of Chancellor of England, in reſpect of 
* his great age. Seeing then ſuch a cloud of witneſſes 
© againſt me, which, in my private ſoliloquies and 
© meditations, are daily and continually repreſented to 
* my view, and mine own conſcience (more than a 
* thouſand witneſſes) concurring with me: Pardon 
© me, my moſt gracious Sovereign, to conclude 
* with good Barzillai, Quot ſunt dies annofum vitæ 
* mea ? quare ſeruus tuus fit oneri domino noftro Regi ? 
* obſecro ut revertar ſeruus tuus et moriar, &c, Sol 
© moſt humbly beteech your moſt ſacred Majeſty, 
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and faithful, ſervant ; let me not be as Domerius after 
was, Maluit deficere quam definere ; but, with your 
princely favour, give me leave to retire myſelf from 
the careful ſervice of this great office, and from the 
troubles of this world, and to ſpend the ſmall rem- 
nant of my life in meditation and prayer; and I will 
never ceaſe to make my humble ſupplications to 
Almighty God, to bleſs and proſper your Majeſty, 
the Queen, the Prince, all your Royal iſſue, with 
all heavenly and earthly felicity ; which is the laſt 


Vor. V. 
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tune an honourable diſmiſſion [U]. The King at laſt confented, though he had en- 

deavoured to induce him, as much as poſſible, to remain in office, as the Prince of : 
Wales likewiſe had done; which appears from two letters [V] they ſent to the Chan- 

cellor this year from Newmarket. King James parted with an old and faithful ſervant 

with all imaginable tenderneſs, and, as a mark of his royal favour and approbation, 

advanced him to the dignity of Viſcount Brackley (u) on the 7th of November, 1616. (@) Pat. 14 fac. 
Though he then reſigned the duties of that high and important office of ſtate, the King P. 26. 
let him, however, keep the ſeal in poſſeſſion till the beginning of Hilary term follow- yy Fong 


ciouſly to regard the great age, infirmity, and 
— — of your moſt . obedient, loyal, | 


by R. Brooke. 


ing, when, according to the accurate Camden, [X] on the 3d of March, 1617, his Ma- Camdeni An. 


App. Jac. 16 16. 


and beſt ſervice your poor, aged, weak, and decayed, 


* ſervant can do for you. 


THO. ELLESMERE, Cane (63). (63) Cabala, . 


p. 219, 220. 
[ Two letters ent to the Chancellor this 
1 * f | get 


* To the Right Truſty and Right well Beloved 
+ our Chancellor of England. | 


© My Lord, 15 

* The letter I wrote the laſt year from the ſame 
* town unto you proved ſo good a cordial for your 
* health, as I am thereby encouraged to do the like at 
* thistime; and, as I both hope and pray for, with the 
like ſucceſs : I cannot but be extremely ſorry for 
the evil conceit you have of your own ſtrength, which 
makes me the more to preſume upon the good ope- 
ration of this phyſick of mine, fince I am ſure it 
cannot work more upon your mind than any other 
worldly thing. The greatneſs of your place, and 
the ability which God hath given you to diſcharge 
it, to the honour of God, and the great benefit of 
the commonwealth, it is a cauſe ſufficient to ſtir you 
up to be careful of your own health, and even to 
fight againſt diſeaſes as far as you can; but, when 
you ſhall remember how ill I may want you, and 
what miſs your Maſter ſhall have of you, I hope the 
«* reaſon will be predominant to make you not ſtrive 
© with, but conquer, your diſeaſe, not for your own 
* ſake, but for His, of whom you may promiſe your- 
* ſelf as much love, and hearty affeQtion, as might be 
* expected from ſo thankful and kind a maſter, to fo 
© honeſt and worthily deſerving a ſervant: and fa, 
praying God to this my cure, I bid you heartily 


* farewell, T J REX. 
Feb. , 1616, Newmarket, | 
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About this time there was ſome. appearance of 
amendment in Lord Chancellor Egerton's health, which 
* Prince of Wales congratulates under his own 


* My Lord Chancellor, 

* As I was very ſorry having underſtood of your 
© danger and ſickneſs, ſo do I much rejoyce at the 
0: —7 appearance of your recovery, which Thomas 
| "ba. hath dec to me, and of the affection 
and care you have of my perſon and of my eſtate ; 

* for which you and yours ſhall ever find me moſt 
willing to give teſtimony to the world, how much I 
© reſpe& thoſe who are truly affected towards me; I 
© hope by God's grace to give you particular by my- 
© ſelf, and that God ſhall give you health and ſtrength _ 
© of body and mind, that the King, Queen, and 1, 
with this whole * may long enjoy the fruit 
© of your long, wiſe, and religious, experience, 
* which wiſhing from my heart, I end, 


[X] On the third of March, 1617.) As an 
hiſtorical fact relating to the Court of Chancery, it 
may poffibly be conſidered as not quite unworthy of 
obſervation, that no perſon has yet held the ſeals 
for ſo long a time as Lord Elleſmere did, viz. 
from the 6th of May, 1596, to the 3d of March, 
1617. | 
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* 


(w) Camdeni 
An. App. lac. 
1617. March 3. 
Birch's Mem. 
Vol. I. p. 165. 


. Carte's Hiſt. of 


Engl. p. 42+ 
Vol. IV. Gran- 
ger's Biog. Hiſt. 


Vol. I. p. 386. 


(x) Camdeni 
Ann. ibid. 
Chronica Series, 
p. 104- 


O) Stephens's 
Introd. to Ba- 
con's Letters. 
Biog. Brit. 
Vol. I. p. 471+ . 
article Bacon, 
Francis. 

(z) Avlicus 
Coquinariæ 
Lond. 16 50. 
12 mo. p. 171. 


(a) Candeni 
Ann. App. 
Jac. 1617. 


(64) P. 125. 
Edit. Lond. 
1650, 12m0- 


jeſty went to viſit the Chancellor, and received it from his hands with tears of gratis 


EG E R T O N. 


tude and reſpe& (20 [Z J. 


On the ſeventh it was committed to the cuſtody of Sir Francis Bacon (x), the perſon 


whom his Lordſhip deſired might ſucceed him (5). Another author (z) ſays, that the 
King ſent Secretary Windwood for the ſeal with this gracions meſſage, © That himſelf 
„ would be his Underkeeper and not diſpoſe of it, while he lived to bear the title of 
„Chancellor,“ and that no one received it out of the King's ſight till Lord Chancellor 
Egerton's death, which followed ſoon after{Z]: theſe accounts are very reconcilable, 
as the King might both receive it in form from the Chancellor's hands and fend his Se- 
cretary for it afterwards. On the 24th of January, he had, for the ſame reaſons, re- 
ſigned the office of Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford [AA], and was ſucceeded by 
the Earl of Pembroke. 07 " 

His Lordſhip's illneſs increaſing, the King, as a farther teſtimony of his affection and 
good-will, and of all that the munificence of a Prince could do to ſooth the dying mo- 
ments of an aged ſervant, [BB] ſent the Earl of Buckingham and Sir Francis Bacon, on 


the 15th of March, to ſignify his intention of honouring him with an Earldom, accom - 


panied with an annual penſion (a) CC J. Theſe honours he did not live to receive, but 
left them in the hands of his royal maſter to teſtify a reverence tor his memory, and a 
grateful ſenſe of his ſervices, by conferring the former upon his ſon, John Egerton, 
afterwards created Earl of Bridgwater (C). The age in which he lived was a particular 
æta of the Britiſh annals, diſtinguiſhed by many great and extraordinary public cha- 


[TI Tears of atitude and 6. /xneu. Camden's * gratious and favourable graunting my mof humble 


words are theſe: Rex inviſit Cancel 


met ex invalida ſenectute officio cedere volentem ; 
* Cancellarius figilum in manu Regis lachrymantis 
© tradidit.” 

IZ] Which followed ſoon after.) This we are 
aſſured of by Mr. W. Sanderſon, the publiſher of 
% Aulicus Coquinariz,” by way of reply to Sir 
Anth. Weldon; who, in his“ Court and Character of 
« King james (64),” ſays, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor, as well as Sir Robert Manſell, was removed 
by the pride and infolence of Villiers, for not giving 
way to his exorbitant deſires, who would not let 
him ſeal up his dying eyes with the ſeals which he 
had ſo long carried and fo well diſcharged. And, 
to deſpite him the more, and to vex his very ſoul, 
in the laſt agony, he ſent Bacon (one he hated) yet 
to be his ſucceſſor for the ſeales ; which the old 
© man's ſpirit could not brook ; but ſent them by his 
* own ſervant; and, ſhortly after, yielded his ſoule 
* to his Maker.“ Sir Anthony muſt be wrong in this 


K «a K = -a * 


part of his narration, He hated Villiers himſelf 
and Bacon too, (becauſe he had conceived them to 


(66) Court and 
Ch. of King 
James, p. 123- 


[ 
(67) Introd. to 
Bacon's Letters, 
p- 7. See Mal- 
let's Life of 
Bacon, P-. 78. 
(68) Ibid. P- 22» 


which is the charge that lyeth upon me as Chaun- 


have been enemies to Eſſex,) of which laſt he ſays — 
* Surely never ſo many brave parts and ſo baſe and 
abject a ſpirit ever tenanted together in any one 


too.“ Mr. Stephens, in his Introduction to Bacon's 
Letters, affirms, that he voluntarily reſigned in full 
+ poſſeſſion of the King's favour, notwitkſtandin 
* what ſome pamphleteers have reported (67).“ Mr. 
Stephens, in another place, calls Sir Anthony * a 10e 
6 writer (68). | 


[4A] Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford.] 


earthen cottage as in this man (66); and will have 
the Chancellor, whom all men loved, to hate them - 


0 

arium languentem ſuite. So praying God to bleſs that famous Uni- 
1 
* 


verſitie with all happineſs, and wiſhing to yourſelfe 
all contentment in Chriſt Jelus, I reſt, 
© Your Lordſhip's very loving Friend, 
; 6 BRACKLEY, Canc. 
At Yark-Horſe, 25 Fan. 1616. 


© Be it knowen to all to whome this preſent writy- 
ing ſhall come: That I Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Knight, Viſcuunt Brackley, Baron of Elleſmere, 
Lord Chauncelor of Enyland, and Chauncelor of 
the Univerſitie of Oxford, wiſhing all godly bleſſ- 
ings and honourable happineſs to that worthy and 
famous Univerſitie: And waighing my great age 
and infirmities, and being wearied with the multi- 
tude of many great affaires and buſineſs, wherein L 
have bene and am dayly imployed, have, upon ad- 
viſed and ſerious conſideration thereof and upon 
mature deliberations, reſeigned, ſurrendred, and given 
upp, and doe by this my preſent deede voluntarily 


Univerſitie, the office and dignitie of the Chaunce- 
lorſhip of the ſame Univerſitie, which they graunted 


D'ni. 1610. It witneſs whereof I have hereunto 
ſubſcribed my name and putt my ſcale the foure 
and twentieth day of January, in the yeare of the 
reigne of our moit gratious Soveraigne ny James, 
by the grace of God King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, that is to witte of England, 
Fraunce, and Ireland, the fourteinth, and of Scot- 
land the fyftieth, 1616. - 

' * BRACKLEY, Canc (69). 


"Er CELESTE TT ES EEEE TR ES ET. 


To the Right Reverend Father ia God Arthurie 


© Lord Biſhoppe of Bath and Wells, and Vice-Chan- 
« cellor of the Univerſity of Oxon. 


My Lord, 


At your laſt being with me, I tould you that I had 
© lately reſigned three places to eaſe myſelf of my care 
* and onde 


© although mine intenuon was ſeriouſly fixed upon 
© that which I doe, that is, that as a weary traveller 
* defires to be unburthened by little and little of ſome 
part of his loade towards the end of his journey; ſo 
© now, after theis three to free myſelf of the fourth, 


«* cellor of the Univerſitie of Oxford. I have volun- 
© tarily and freely reſigned the ſame, as by the 1nftru- 
ment which I ſend you herewith under my haud and 
s ſeale may appeare. And I truſt, ere it be long, to 
s bee diſcharged of a greater charge and burthen, 


either by God's wercitul calling mee hence. (for 


6s gupid digotui et ee cum Cbriſto) or by his Majeſty's 


concerning the ſame, which I did then 
© by way of idle diſcourſe, tanguam aliud agent, 


[BB] The King ſent.) The very day I wrote 
(Mar. 15) the late Lord Chancellor left this buſy 
world, viſited in articulo mortis, or not full half an 
hour before, by the new Lord Keeper, with a 
meſſage from his Majeſty, that he meant preſently to 
© beſtow on him the title of Earl of Bridgewater, to 
make him Preſident of the Council, and to give 


c 
6 
6 


6 


wa. 
Dugdale's 
Baronage ef 
Etgland, p. 473. 
Bacon's works 
Vol. LV. p. Ces. 


and freely reſigne, {urrender, and give upp, to the 
Vice-chancelor, Maſters, and Schollers of the ſaid 


unto mee by there deede under there common ſeale, 
bearing date the fixte day of November, An. 


(59) Reg. N. 
23: fol 34.4% 
aud b. 


* him a penſion of zoool. a year during his life. But 


© he was ſo far paſt, that no words or worldly com- 
* forts could work with him, but only thanking his 
* Majeſty for his gracious favours, ſaid, That theſe 
things were all to him but Vanities,” 

| Carleton's Letters, Birch MSS. 4175. 
Sloane Collect. | dated March 29, 1617. 


[CC] Accompanied with an annual penſion.] Iu 
little book entitled + Grandeur of the Law,” the 
brief account of Lord Elleſmere cloſes thus, viz. 
Created Baron of - Elleſmere and Viſcount Brackley, 
leaving at his death an eftate of his own raifing of at 
$ leaſt eight thouſand per annum (70) * 


0 racters: 


* 


) Grandeur 
9 N Law by 
H. P. Gent 


| printed a Lo 
1085, P. 5 


(710 5ir G. 
Life of W 


kit, page 


(12) Full 
Churchk 
Book 10, 
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racters: but, whilſt the miſconduct or misfortune of a Devereux, a Raleigh, a Bacon; 
and a Coke, expoſed tbem to public diſgrace, or to an ignominious death; the pru- 
dence, diſcretion, and integrity of an Egerton, ſecured him a ſafe and honourable re- 
treat from this life: for, he died at York-houſe, in the Strand, on the 15th day of 
March, 1617, in his 77th year, © in a good old age, and full of virtuous fame,” and in 
the words of Camden, Forte quanto propius Reipublice mala. viderat, ut integer honeſ- 
tc tum finem voluit.” 1 
Life of Archbiſhop Williams, he was one ©* Qui nihil in Vita niſi laudandum aut fecit, 
ic aut dixit, aut ſenſit (c).“ He was buried at Doddleſton, in Cheſhire, on the 6th of 
April, without any other pomp or glory “ than what reſulted from the fame of his 
c yirtuous actions. (d).“ | | 

After his death he was ſucceeded, according to his wiſh, in the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor by that great lawyer and ſtateſman Sir Francis Bacon; and, in addition to his 
diſtinguiſhed merit as a lawyer and ſtateſman, we cannot form an idea of him as DD] a 
general ſcholar and encourager of learning, on higher authority than from the teſtimony 
of that luminary of ſcience, who has left us the following monument raiſed to the 
univerſal erudition of his illuſtrious friend and benefactor. [Sir Francis Bacon's Letter 


to the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, accompanied with his book on the (e) Advancement 
of Learning). : 


© Tt may pleaſe your 1 


I humbly preſent your Lordſhip with a work, wherein, as you have much com- 
© mandment over the author, ſo your Lordſhip hath great intereſt in the argument: for, 
to ſpeak without flattery, few have like uſe of learning, or like judgment in learning, 
© as I have obſerved in your Lordſhip. And, again, your Lordſhip hath been a great 
© planter of learning, not only in thoſe places in the church which have been in your 
© own gift, but, alſo, in your commendatory note, no man hath more conſtantly held 
* aetur digniori. And, t\;erefore, both your Lordſhi 
© learning beholding to you; which maketh me — ooh with good aſſurance, that 
* your Lordſhjp will accept well of theſe my labours, and ſo, with fignification of my 
+ moſt humble duty and affection to your Lordſhip, I remain (7). | 

Sir Francis Bacon likewiſe addreſſes to him a letter, with propoſitions at large, to pro- 


cure the Hiſtory of Great Britain, then united under one King, to be repreſented by 


had long ex 


(510 Sir G. Paul's 
Life of Whit» 
tft, page 77. 


(12) Fuller's 
ChurchHiſtory, 
10, P · 16. 


- cellor Elleſmere, 


ſome able hand in a manner becoming the dignity of the ſubject (g). | 

His Lordſhip left four manuſcripts of choice collections. 1. The Prerogative 
© Royal. 2. The Privileges of Parliament. 3. Proceedings in Chancery. 4. The Power 
* of the Star-Chamber (EE) ;” and, when he was lying upon his death-bed, to teſtify 
his affection to his Chaplain Williams, he defired him to chuſe what moſt acceptable 


To ſum up his character, ſays the Right Reverend Author, of the 


is beholding to learning, and 


* philus, who ticadeth the ſlep 


legacy he ſhould leave him; (FF) when Williams requeſted only theſe four books. 


[DD] OF learning] © Her Majeſty and the ſtate 
ence of his (Lord Elleſmere's) in- 


© teyrity and Wiſdom, He was a lover of learning, 


and a moſt conſtant favourer of the Clergy, and 
a 


© Church Government eſtabliſhed ; as alſo, ithful 
t loving friend to the Archbiſhop Whitgift, in all his 
© affairs, &c (71). 

At the conference of Divines at Hampton Court 
concerning Conformity in 1603-4, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Elleſmere took occaſion thus to expreſs bis 
opinion. Livings rather want learned men, than 
learned men livings, many in the Univerſities pining 
© for want of places. I with, therefore, ſome may” 
© have ſiugle coats, before others have doublets: and 
this method I have obſerved in beſtowing the Kipg's 
* benefices (72). 

Sir Simon Degge records this conduct of the Lord 
Chancellor in his “ Parſon's Counſellor,” page 37, 
calling it “ a worthy Precedent.” | 

In 1612, Francis Rollenſon, B. D. ſome time Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, publiſhed a volume 
of curious ſermous, entitled, Twelve Prophetical 
© Legacies,” &c, which he dedicated to Lord Chan- 
In the Dedication he premiſes, 
that Counſel and Helpe be the two maine pillars and 
* ſupporters of every Commonwealth ;* then he ad- 
verts to the value of the Lord Chancellor in theſe 
reſpects, and records alſo his exemplary attention to 
the intereſts of learning. This Coun/ell, and this 
* Helpe, are the pillar-like feet of every noble Theo- 
pes of Cbriſt, end 
* walketh in his pathes ; and ſuch a Theophilus may 
your Lordſhip be juſtly accounted; for, not only by 
* Counſell as being one of the chieteſt oracles of this 


land, but alſo by He/pe, as being one of the 4% 


The 


© nurſing Fathers of the Church, your honour ſeeketh 
© the welfare of Zion, and the good of God's Temple. 
It is not I alone that ſay thus, but it is Maſarum 
Vox, the voice of the learned twins of this realme 
© the ewo Univer/ities, many of whoſe ſons had died 
* and beene buried in their ſelles, had not your 
Honour called them forth, and fent them into God's 
* vineyard (73). 
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(c) Velleius | 
Paterc. 


(4) Dugdale's 
Baron. in loco. 
Stephens's In- 
troduction to 
Pacon's Letters; 
Camden. Ibid. 


(e) London 
printed for 
Henry Jones, at 
Gray'slna Gate, 
4to, 1605; again 
1629, and 1623. 
In the new Edi- 
tion of Bacon's 
Works, 1740, 
Vol. II. P- 364. 
Riog.. Brit. Vol. I. 
p. 4595 note P]. 


Y Bacon's 
Works, P. 56 3. 
Cabala, P- 64 


(g) Idid. p. 56 
566. * 


(73) Extract 


[EE] Star-Chamber.) Mr. Hudſon, a barriſter of from the Dedi- 


eminence, and a Contemporary of Lord Chancellor 
Egerton's, in his manuſcript treatiſe on the Star- 
Chamber, continually refers to his Lordſhip in terms 
of high encomium and great veneration, That 


manuſcript is in the Britiſh Muſeum (Harl. Catal.. 
1226. Vol. I.) Sir William Blackſtone refers to it in 


the 4th volume of his Commentaries, 


2 267. 
[FF] When Williams requeſted the 


e four bots. ] 


| Hacket thus deſcribes the Chancellor's donation of his 


papers to Williams, * Well (faid the Chancellor), 
© I know you are an expert workman : take theſe tools 
to work with, they are the beſt I have.” And he gave 
him ſome books and papers written with his own hand. 
Theſe were as valuable as the ſibylline prophecies. 
They were that Old Sage's collections for the well-or- 
dering the High Court of Parliament, the Court of 
Chancery, the Star-Chamber, and the Council-board. 
An ineſtimable gift, being made over to the true heir 
apparent of his wiſdom, Let every one wear the 
garland he deſerves. For my ports I attribute ſo much 
to the Lord Egerton, that I 


ſubile judgment in all his negotiations, Theſe notes 
I bave ſeen, but are loſt, as it is to be feared, in un- 
lucky and devouring times (74). BON 


The 


lieve the maſter's papers . 
were the marrow of Mr. Williams, his prudence, and 


cation, &c. 
See alſo the 
note [X] of this 


(74) Hacket's 
life of Williams, 
fol. Part. I. p. 
30—3 Ls 
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The legacy was bequeathed him, and Williams made ſuch uſe of it,” ſays Fuller, 


5 * that he tranſcribed theſe four books into his own brains: books,” adds he, that 
Denen Fit. © were (5) the four elements of our Engliſh ſtate, from which (i) he derived all that 
5 <a © legal and political knowledge which qualified him for thoſe high and eminent ſtations 
Ga © he afterwards filled.“ This appears from the King's declaration to his (“) Privy- 
fol. part I. p. 30, 


Council on the roth of July, 1621, when he gave the Great Seal to him, who, 
oy among other reaſons of his choice, mentions, as one, the great experience he had in 
(os pack Chancery buſineſs, under the Lord Elleſmere (). Theſe books, which were principal 


codes wage inſtruments of his future fortunes, he ſo highly valued as to deem them a preſent fit to 


be offered to King James,” to whom he gave them (m). In Lord Chancellor Egerton's 
bee Lord life-time (1), was printed in quarto, in fixteen ſheets, Lond. 1609, his“ Speech in the 
Bacon's Letters, «Ex chequer- Chamber,“ in Robert Calvine's cauſe, fon and heir- apparent of James 
* Lord Calvine, of Colcrofs, in the Realm of Scotland, commonly called the caſe of the 
. (o) Poſtnati. In the year 1641 was printed at London The Priviledges and Preroga- 
theCity of York, „ tives of the High Court of Chancery, written by the Right Honourable Thomas 
fol Ea of 596, Lord Elleſmere, late Lord Chancellor of England.” In the year 1651 there was 
p. 462. publiſhed at London a ſmall octavo book, entitled, “ Certaine Obſervations concern- 
( Royal and , ing the Office of Lord Chancellor,” compoſed by the Right Honourable and moſt 
noble Durnort learned Thomas Lord Elleſmere, late Lord Chancellor of England, ſmall octavo, ex- 
Nicolſon's tracted chiefly from records. And Mr. George Paul publiſhed ſome papers found 
Hier. + Hog. amongſt the manuſcripts of Mr. Laughton, of Cambridge, which were ſaid to have been 
Hit. Worrall's written with the Lord Chancellor Egerton's own hand. Theſe were entitled, ** The 
Cat of law Lord Chancellor Egerton's Obſervations on the Lord Coke's reports, particularly in 
O See the Caſe * the Debate of Cauſes relating to the Right of the Church, the Power of the King's 


oi the Poſtnati “ Prerogative, the Juriſdiction of Courts, or the Intereſt of the Subject:“ but, it is 


- Hargrave not generally agreed that theſe papers are truly aſcribed to Lord Chancellor Egerton. 
me Irials, 4 . . Ix" . - 
vol. V. p. 7. His perſon, as to its exterior, was poſſeſſed of ſuch grave and ſtriking dignity, as to, 
excite the curiofity of many to go to the Chancery in order to ſee and admire his vene- 
| rable preſence; (and happy they, obſerves the facetious Fuller, who had no other 
) Doge buſineſs there (p); ) and his interior preſented a ſubje& of higher admiration [GG]. 
uller's Wor- . "x * 4 
thiesinCheſhire, His apprehenfion was keen and ready, his judgment deep and ſound, his reaſon clear 
p. 176. Miv- and comprehenſive, his method and elocution-elegant and eaſy (). As a lawyer, he 
_—_ 4.4 was prudent in counſel, extenfive in information, juſt and honeſt in principle; fo that, 
the word Chan» while he lived, he was excelled by none, and, when he died, he was lamented by all (r). 
To As a ſtateſman, he was able, faithful, and fincere, on all occaſions; and, as a. judge, 
(9) _ 425 impartial and incorrupt. When he ſaw King James ſo profuſe to the Scots, in his 
8 honeſt and open zeal for the intereſt of the crown, he ſcrupled not frequently to ad- 
Col. 418. moniſh him, however he held it neceſſary that. his Majeſty ſhould amply reward his 
countrymen, not to be too laviſh of the crown-lands, but to preſerve them for his own 


ſupport, fince he or his ſucceſſors might meet with Parliaments which would not ſupply 
(s) Fuller. Ibid. his occaſions but on ſuch conditions as he would not like (s). It was with him a 
els common ſaying—Froſt and fraud both end in foul ( HH] (t), a maxim his ſucceſſor, the 
; great Bacon, might lament he had not weighed in time. 


The Lord Chancellor Egerton's obſervations on the Lord 
a * 4. | 


3 


* Whilſt I behold thee live with pureſt hands, 
That no affection in thy voice commands; 


| That till thou'rt preſent in the better cauſe, 
In Mr. Hargrave's Collection of Law Manuſcripts, And no leſs wiſe than ſkilful in the laws ; 


there is a goons intitled—* Abridgment of the Lord * Whilſt thou art certain to thy words, once gone, 
© Coke's Reports under the Lord Egerton's * own As is thy conſcience, which is always one : 
9 © hand,” It contains a ſhort account of each caſe id * "The Virgin, long fince fled from earth, I ſee 


the eleven volumes of Reports publiſhed by Lord Coke I' our times return'd, hath made her heaven in thee. 
| himſelf; and, probably, was a labour undergone by 


Lord Chancellor Egerton, as a preliminary to his [HE] Froft and fraud both end in foul, ] 

| obſervations on Lord Coke's r is alſo, I have heard my Lord High Steward ſay ſome- 
1 | in Mr. Hargrave's collection of Law Manuſcripts, a . times in the Chancery, that froſt and traud end in 
piece with this title, —* Obſervations upon Lord © foulz and 1 may add a third, and that is, the 
1 | . . Coke's Reports, made by the Lord — i amy « ee is truly ſaid to be con- 
1 | « Egerton, taken by me out of his own papers, written „Pe, and not Iniendintp, | 
1 40 nun bla Theſe e are not Sir Francis Bacon n. be at the trial of the Earl of * Tra, 
the ſame as thoſe in print, but ſeem to be additional. 3 Somerſet (7 $); 3 ( ne 
Who the tranſcriber was doth not appear. Lord Bacon has, in his apophthegms, recorded two 14 Je: 

' [GG] Higher aduiration.] Angram from Cam- of Lord Elleſmere's familiar obſervations, viz. 

den's Remains, 4th Edit. page 512. N They were wont to call referring to the Maſters 

: in Chancery, Committing. My Lord Keeper Eger- 


| ton, when be was Maſter of the Rolls, was wont to 
; 1 ON : 22 what tha cauſe had done that it ſhould be com- a 
Oris honore viget, vi mentis geſlat honorem — (70). | (76) bow 
N 1 707 . . My Lord Chancellor Egerton, when he had read Works, fo 
Juris Egertonus, dignus honore coli, | a petition, which he diſliked, would ſay „ 40 m_ Vol. III. p. 377 
. ̃ mqô (oa $2em04- 1 1/ Fe -anr re 
party anſwering. Yes;” he would ſay farther, 
To THOMAS LORD CHANCELLOR = Wel, fo you all; nay, you ſhall bare boch wy 
« Whilſt thy weigh'd judgments, Egerton, I hear, 


© hands tO it:“ and fo would, with both his hands, 
And know thee, then, a judge, not of one year: tear it in pieces.” Th 
; | "I I e 
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The tranfition from a great man's public to his private character is often diſadvan- 
tageous to him, and it is the opinion ot many that, in the hiſtory of his life, it ought not 
to be made. In that, however, which is the ſubject of this article, it may be done 
with great advantage, as the private, will give a ſtill higher luſtre to the public, and 

rove that the heart of this virtuous ſtateſman was no way inferior to his head. To his 

Friends, who were great and many, he was generous, beneficent, and condeſcending : 
to his enemies, who were few, he was mexciful and forgiving ; and the ſame ſpirit of 
benevolence and affection which diſtinguiſhed the whole of his public character, per- 
vaded his more intimate and domeſtic connections, and diſplayed themſelves in every 
act of his private life. | 

So richly gifted with the beſt endowments both of heart and underſtanding, he de- 
voted a long and laborious life to the ſervice of his King and Country, having filled all 
the higher departments of his profeſſion - with an ability which ſeldom can be equalled, 
and with an integrity which can never be excelled. The fruit of all his honeſt and 
active labours he reaped in the favour and affection of his Prince, as well as the teſtimony 
and approbation of all good men, and in the more heartfelt ſatisfaction derived from 
the ſenſe of having faithfully difcharged his duty. And, though uncommonly ſucceſs- 
ful in every occurrence of his life, and promoted through the merit of ſuperior parts 
and application to the higheſt honours, neither the inſolence of fortune, nor the 
ſplendour of theſe honours, could, in his enlarged and exalted mind, efface the ſen- 
timents of the Chriſtian, nor deaden the feelings of the man. Fine ſenſibility, the in- 
ſeparable attendant on fine genius, cultivated by philoſophy and religion, was his pri- 
vilege and ornament; and the pain which it neceſſarily and occaſionally experienced 
from the feelings and diſtreſſes of humanity, was abundantly repaid, and often height- 
enced into enjoyment, by the exerciſe of a benevolent, and by the reflections of a Chriſ- 
tian and conſcientious, mind. His heart was full of faith, and his hope of immortality (a). , 
&« Cupio diſſolvi et eſſe cum Chriſto.” 938 

Independently of the immediate object of biographical hiſtory, which is to diſplay the rn leer to. 
characters of men who have been eminent and uſeful, in order to teach the riſing 1 
generation how to emulate their virtues, and to ſhun their faults, the mind feels a Cabala, p. 219. 
complacency and enlargement in contemplating the lives of thoſe, who, by their learn- 
ing, patriotiſm, or virtue, were the benefactors of mankind; and, though the General 
who conquered, or the Patriot who bled, in the public cauſe, is calculated to excite the 
more univerſal but tranſient admiration of the vulgar, the character we have now dil- 
played will inſure the more valuable and permanent eſteem of the wiſe and good.) 


*.* {ELLYS (AnTroNY), a learned Prelate of the Church of England, was born 
in the year 1693, Who his parents were, and what was the place of his birth, we are 
not informed. After having gone through a proper courſe of grammatical education, 
he was entered of Clare-Hall, in the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he took his 
Bachelor's Degree in 1712, and that of Maſter of Arts in 1716 (4). It is highly pro- (4) Cantabrigi- 
bable that he likewiſe became a Fellow of his College. Some time after, having taken cui Graduati, 

holy Orders, he was promoted to the Vicarage of 87, Olave, Fewwry, and to the * bh 
of St. Martin, Iremonger Lane, which is united to the former. This was in 1724; and, 
in 1725, he was preſented, by the Lord Chancellor Macclesfield, whoſe Chaplain he is 
ſaid to have been, to a Prebendal Stall in the Cathedral Church of Glouceſter. On 
the 25th of April, 1728, when King George the Second paid a viſit to the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, Mr. Ellys was created Doctor of Divinity, being one of thoſe who were 
named in the Chancellor's liſt upon that occaſion (5). In 1736, when the Proteſtant (% Anecdotes 
Difſenters were engaged in-endeavouring to obtain a repeal of the Corporation and Teſt of Bowyer, 
Acts, Dr. Ellys appeared in oppoſition to that meaſure, and publiſhed a work, entituled, of 15. mon 
A Plea for the Sacramental Teſt, as a juſt Security to the Church eſtabliſhed, and uti, ubi ſupra. 
« very conducive to the Welfare of the State,” quarto. This work has ſince been 
re-printed in our author's tracts, hereafter to be mentioned. It is an elaborate per- 
formance, written with great ability and learning; and is undoubtedly to be conſidered 
as one of the principal pieces on that ſide of the queſtion. In 1749, Dr. Ellys publiſhed 
a Sermon, which he preached before the Houſe of Commons on the thirtieth of January. 
This Diſcourſe, the text of which was, Matt. xxii. 21. was printed, as then was 

_ cuſtomary, at the requeſt of the Houſe (c). Our author's next publication was early in (9 Cookes 
1752, being © Remarks on an Eſſay concerning Miracles, publiſhed by David * 
*© Hume, Eſq. among his Philoſophical Eflays,” quarto. In this ſmall piece, which e 
was written in a ſenſible and genteel manner, Dr. Ellys conſidered what Mr. Hume had 
advanced, relating to Miracles, in a ſomewhat different light from what had been done by 
Dr. Rutherforth and Mr. Adams. This Tra& being anonymous, and coming after what 
Mr. Adams had ſo admirably written on the ſame ſubject, it did not, perhaps, excite 


(4) Mo ithly 


that attention which it deſerved (d). In October, 1752, Dr. Ellys was promoted to the Review, vol 
| | ET 


vol. V. VI. p. 313, 


See 
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See of St. David's, in the room of the Honourable Dr. Richard Trevor, tranſlated to 

the Biſhopric of Durham, and was conſecrated on the twenty-eighth of February, 

men laden, 1753 (e). It had for many years been underſtood, that our author was engaged in pre- 
Vol. I. p. 133. paring, and had frequently declared his intention of publiſhing, a work, the deſign of 
Gen: KH. Which ſhould be to illuſtrate, confirm, and vindicate, the principles of religious liberty, 
. 479. Anee- and the reformation from Popery, founded upon them. This deſign recommended him 
. 6 to the notice of the excellent perſons at that time in adminiſtration, and particularly to 
Archbiſhop Herring; and it was the reputation of being employed in the accompliſh- 

ment of it, that occaſioned Dr. Ellys's advancement to the high ſtation which he held 

in the church. Why our Prelate never completed his deſign during his life-time, and why 

he received no farther marks of favour from the great perſonages who firſt countenanced 

n him, appear to have been ſubjects of conjecture (7). Dr. Ellys, after his promotion 
XXIX. p. 157 to the Biſhopric of St. David's, continued to hold his prebend of Glouceſter, and his 
N living in commendam. The writer of this article, who lived for ſome time near him 
en, in Queen's-Square, Weſtminſter, well remembers how regularly the good Biſhop went 
every Sunday morning, in the Winter ſeaſon; to preach to his pariſhioners. Beſides 

(s) Anecdotes. his other preferments, he was vicar of Great Marlow, Bucks (g). In 1754, he pub- 
bra. liſhed the Sermon which he had preached before the Houſe of Lords on the thirtieth 
of January. The text was, 1 Pet. ii. 16. In 1758, he was called to a ſimilar ſervice, 

before the ſame houſe, on the twenty-ninth of May, being the Anniverſary of King 

0) From Iſaiah, Charles the Second's Reſtoration (5). The laſt diſcourſe publiſhed by him was in 1759, 
8 having been delivered, from John xv. 8. before the Society for propagating the Goſpel in 
(7) Cooke*s Hit. foreign parts (i). On the ſeventeenth of January, 1761, our Prelate died at Glouceſter, 
u cn and was buried in the South aile of the Cathedral there, where a neat pyramidal monu- 


ment is ereCted to his memory, with the following epitaph on a tablet of white marble, 
ſupported by a cherub : 


; q Ee * Near this Place 
| : lieth the Body of 
| Anthony Ellys, D. D. 
Miniſter of the united Pariſhes of 
St. Olave, Old Fewry, and St. Martin's 
Iremonger-lane, in the City of London, 38 years; 
Prebendary in this Church, 37 Years; 
conſecrated Biſhop of St. David's, 28 Feb. 1753 : 
who departed this Life 17 Fan. 1761, 
aged 68 Years. 
A perſon truly excellent, 
learned, juſt, benevolent, pious, 
to whoſe rare Virtues and Abilities 
Adulation cannot add, 
Envy cannot deſervedly take from. 
He married Anne, the eldeſt Daughter 
of Sir Stephen Anderſon, of Eyworth, ; 
in the County of Bedford, Bart. 
whom-he left, with only one Daughter, 
to lament the common Loſs 


(#) Anecdotes of one of the beſt of 
of Bowyer, ul Mankind (t).“ 


The unfortunate marriage of Biſhop Ellys's daughter, after his deceaſe, and the ſub- 
ſequent derangement of her mind, would form a melancholy tale of domeſtic hiſtory. 

The few publications of our author, which appeared in his life-time, were a ſufficient 
evidence of his general learning and abilities; but the grand proof of his talents was 
not diſplayed till after his death. In 1763, was publiſhed, in quarto, the firſt part of 
« Tracts on the Liberty, ſpiritual and temporal, of Proteſtants in England. Addreſſed 
« to J. N. Eſq. at Aix-la-Chapelle.” The ſecond part was given to the world in 1765, 
under the title of Tracts on the Liberty, ſpiritual and temporal, of Subjects in Eng- 
6 land.” Theſe two parts together form one great and elaborate work, which had been 
the principal object of the Biſhop's life. The greateſt part of the papers which were 

left by him, as we are informed by the editors, had been tranſcribed and fitted for the 
preſs; but the diffidence that often attends men of the moſt extenſive underſtanding, 
prevented him from coming to a reſolution of publiſhing them, though often ſolicited 
by his friends who had ſeen them, and by others of his acquaintance, who were ſo fully 
ſatisfied of his rare abilities, and knowledge of our civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, as 
to believe no man of his time had better conſidered that ſubject, or was more capable of 
ſhewing it in a good light. The firſt volume, beſides the plea for the ſacramental teſt, 
conſiſts of ſeven tracts, the titles of which are as follow: I. Of the Right of private 
Judgment in all Matters of Religion. II. Of the Liberty of publicly worſhipping 
| God. III. On the Liberty, as to Matters eccleſiaſtical, when a Religion is publicly 
5 + eſtabliſhed- 
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eſtabliſhed. IV. On the Liberty recovered to the People of England, by ſuppreſtipg 
the Authority formerly exerciſed over this Realm by the Biſhop of Rome. V. An An- 
ſwer to the Objections to the ill Uſe which, it is alleged, has been made of the Liberty 
we have gained, by having broken with the See of Rome. VI. The Nature of Supre- 
macy, in Matters Ecclefiaſtical, veſted in the Crown. VII. The Claim of ſome Evgliſh 
Proteſtants to greater Liberty than they now enjoy.” Though Dr. Ellys, in theſe 
Tracts, vindicates the Eſtabliſhment of the Church from the objections of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, his principal concern is with the Church of Rome, the tenets of which he 
very particularly examines and confutes. Conſidering the turn of ſentiment, and the 
change in the courſe of reading which have fince taken place, our author may, per- 
haps, be thought to have diſcuſſed the points in debate more minutely than would now 
be univerſally agreeable in the peruſal. But the ſubje& was deemed highly important at 
the time in which he wrote. There was then an apprehenſion of danger from Popery ; 
and this ſentiment he has expreſſed in his introduction to J. N. Eſq. © The increaſe,” 
ſays he, © of the Romiſh intereſt in Europe has been fo great for theſe laſt hundred 
„ years, and is ſo likely to go farther, that it certainly is very neceſſary that the peo- 
* ple of this nation ſhould be acquainted at leaſt with the chief arguments againſt that 
„ Religion. Of theſe, therefore, you will here find ſome account; not a large one 
indeed, becauſe none but things of the greateſt moment have been ſelected; yet 
ſuch a one as will, I hope, clearly ſhew that our anceſtors were indiſpenſably obliged 
to leave the Communion of the Church of Rome, and that we are as ſtriftly bound to 
continue that ſeparation as long as the terms of her communion remain what they are.” 
The Pope of Rome does not, at preſent, ſeem likely to lift up his head; but, ſhould 
the controverſy between the Roman Catholics and the Church of England be revived, 
excellent materials for conducting it may be found in Biſhop Ellys's performance. Be- 
ſides, there can be no period in which a Proteſtant ſhould be a ſtranger to the grounds 
of his profeſſion, and in which it will not be extremely proper x 2 literary men in 
general, and Divines in particular, ſhould have a good acquaintance with the ſubject. 
The ſecond part of our Prelate's work is more likely to be a permanent object of at- 
tention, It comprehends fix tracts, under the following titles. ** I. Of the Liberty of 
the Subjects in Judicial Proceedings, as to Matters both Criminal and Civil. II. Of 
the Right and Manner of impoſing Taxes; and of the other Privileges of the Parlia- 
ment. III. Of the Means whereby the free Conſtitutions of other Nations have been 
impaired, while that of England has been preſerved and improved. IV. Of the Anti- 
quities of the Commons in Parliament. V. Of the Royal Prerogative, and the here- 
ditary Right to the Crown of Britain. VI. Of the Dangers that may be incident to the 
preſent Eſtabliſhment, and the Proſpe& there is of its Continuance.” The ſecond, 
third, fifth, and ſixth, of theſe tracts are divided into ſections, containing various important 
and learned diſcuſſions. On the queſtion concerning the antiquities of the Commons in nn 
Parliament, our author's concluſion is as follows: “ However, this in general is certain, | | 


& that, even from the Conqueſt till the time that the Commons were regularly ſum- 
ce moned to Parliament, there were always lower kinds of men, as well as the greater | 
&« Barons, Members of Parliament. And, before the Conqueſt, during the Saxon | 1 
“ Conſtitution, the Commons had always a ſhare in the legiſlative authority (J).“ The (6) Tras on [ 
ſpecific character of Biſhop Ellys's work is, that it is a copious defence of moderate the Liverty, 9 | 


whiggiſm, joined with a zealous attachment to our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; and that — 
it contains a large fund of hiſtorical, conſtitutional, and legal, knowledge (n). The Froetans in {| 
. . 1 2 ngland, p. 470. ; 
language of the editors of the tracts, concerning our Prelate, and their judgment of bis Wan | 
writings, ſhall be added to the preſent article. He was not only eminent for his fine Eiition of 1787 
ce parts, extenſive knowledge, and ſound judgment, jewels truly valuable in them- | | | | 
« ſelves, but they were ſet in him to the higheſt advantage, by a heart ſo overflowing | ny 
&« with benevolence and candour as never even to conceive terms of acrimony or re- * 
% proach towards the opinions or perſons of thoſe who differed from him. This chriſ- 
* tian temper of his is diſcoverable in all the parts of theſe tracts that are taken up in 
* controverſy ; for, he always thought a perſon, though on the right fide of the queſ- 
tion, with principles of perſecution, to be a worſe man than he that was on the 
wrong. Theſe diſpoſitions engaged him in defence of toleration, and all thoſe in- 
dulgences that he thought ought to be allowed to tender conſciences. But when that 
liberty was once granted (as it was by law to our Diſſenters) he ſaw no neceſfity it 
ſhould be attended with civil power, which might endanger the eccleſiaſtical eſta-, 
bliſhment ; and, if he has ſhewed, beyond all doubt, the right of private judgment 
in matters of Religion, and a liberty of publicly worſhipping God in conſequence of 
that judgment, he has alſo as undeniably proved the neceſſity of a teſt, as a juſt 
ſecurity to the eſtabliſhed Church, and a proper guard to the welfare of the State : 
for he was perſuaded, that human laws cannot bind conſcience, but they may ex- 
clude thoſe from civil power who profeſs a private conſcience repugnant to the public 40 
conſcience of the State: all which he has managed with ſuch gentle, charitable, and Mt 
Chriſtian, liberty, as meant only to anſwer the argumen's, not inflame the reſent- | 8 
ments, of the opponents (#).” ] K. the Tracts, p- 
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(a) Anecdotes 
of Bowyer,p. 11. 


(5) Oxford Gra- 
duates, p. 114. 


90 Anecdotes 
of Bowyer, ubi 
ſupra. 


(4) Ibid. p. 303. 


(e) Cooke's NHiſ- 
torical Regiſter, 
P. 116. 


(f) Anecdotes 
of Bowyer,p.11. 


(g) Ibid. p. 10. 


'(5) Ibid. p. 11. 
p. 18. | 


{/) 1bid. p.1r. 


(4) Ibid. 


, (/) Preface,p.iv. 


ELSTOB (Wii). 


* % [ELSTOB (WIILIAu), a Divine and Antiquary, was born at Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne, in the year 1673, and was the ſon of Mr. Ralph Elſtob, a mierchant of that place. 
Being intended for the church, he received his grammatical education at Eton; after 
which, he was admitted of Catharine Hall, in Cambridge; but, the air of the country 
not agreeing with him, he removed to Queen's College, Oxford. Here his ſtudious 
turn acquired him ſo much reputation, that he was choſen Fellow of Univerſity 
College, and was appointed Joint Tutor with Dr. Clavering, afterwards Biſhop of 
Peterborough (a). At this College Mr. Elſtob took the degree of Maſter of Arts, on 
the eighth of June, 1697 (5). In 1701, he tranſlated into Latin the Saxon Homily of 
Lupus, with notes, for Dr. Hickes. About the ſame time he tranſlated into Engliſh ' 
Sir John Cheke's Latin Verſion of Plutarch, © De Superſtitione.” This tranſlation was 
printed at the end of Strype's Life of Cheke. The copy, made uſe of by Mr. Elſtob, 
was a manuſcript in Univerfity College, out of which Obadiah Walker, when Maſter 
of that College, had cut ſeveral leaves, containing Cheke's Remarks againſt Popery. In 
100%; Mr. Elſtob was appointed Rector of the United Pariſhes of St. Swithin and St. 

ary Bothaw, London, where he continued to his death, This appears to be the only 
Eccleſiaſtical preferment he ever obtained. In 1703, he publiſhed, at Oxford, an 
Edition of Aſcham's Latin Letters. He was the author, likewiſe, of an Eſſay on the 
e great Affinity and mutual Agreement betwen the two Profeſſions of Law and 
„ Divinity.” It was printed at London, and the Preface to it was written by Dr. 
Hickes (c). This book, in proceſs of time, became ſo little known, that Mr. Philip 
Cartaret Webbe infiſted upon it that there was no ſuch work. He was, however, con- 
vinced of the contrary, by an abſtrat or view of it, which was ſent to Mr. Pegge, 
from a copy in the library of St. John's College, Cambridge. It is a thin octavo. 
Mr. Gough has a copy ; and the book is not fo very ſcarce as has commonly been 
apprehended (d). In 1704, Mr. Elſtob publiſhed two ſermons; one, a thankſgiving 
Sermon, from Pſalm ciii. 10, for the victory at Hockſtet; and, the other, from 
1 Timothy i. 1, 2, on the Anniverſary of the Queen's Acceſſion (e). Beſides the works 
already mentioned, our author, who was a great proficient in the Latin tongue, com- 
piled an Eſſay on its hiſtory and uſe ; collected materials for an Account of Newcaſtle ; 
and, alſo, the various proper names formerly ufed in the North : but what is become 
of theſe manuſcripts is not known (f). In 1709, he publiſhed, in the Saxon 
Language, with a Latin Tranſlation, the Homily on St. Gregory's Day (g). Mr. 
Elſtob had formed ſeveral literary deſigns, the execution of which was prevented by his 
death. This event took place in 1714, when he was only forty-one years of age. The 
moſt conſiderable of his defigns was an edition of the Saxon Laws, with great 
additions, and a new Latin Verſion by Somner, together with notes of various learned 
men, and a Prefatory Hiſtory of the Origin and Progreſs of the Engliſh Laws, down to 
the Conqueror, and to Magna Charta. This great plan was completed, in 1721, by 
Dr. David Wilkins, who, in his Preface, thus ſpeaks concerning our author: Hoc 
% Gulielmus Eltob, in Literis Anglo-Saxonicis verſatiſſimus, præſtare inſtituerat, Hinc 
« I//beleci veſtigia premens, Leges quas Editio ejus exhibet, cum MSS. Cantabrigienſibus, 
** Bodleiano, Roffen „, et Cottonianis contulerat, Verſioneque nova adornare propo- 
& ſuerat, ut ſic Leges, antea jam publici juris factæ, ejus Opera et Studio emendatiores 
e prodiiflent, Verum Morte immatura præreptus, propoſitum exequi non potuit.” 
Whilſt Mr. Elſtob was engaged in this defign, Dr. Hickes recommended him to 
Mr. Harley, as a man whoſe modeſty had made him an obſcure perſon, and which 
would ever make him ſo, unleſs ſome kind patron of good learning ſhould bring him 
into light, The Doctor added. his teſtimony to Mr. Elſtob's literature, his great 
diligence and application, and his capacity for the work he had undertaken, Mr, 
Harley ſo far attended to Dr. Hickes's recommendation as to grant to Mr. Elſtob the 
uſe of the books and manuſcripts in his hbrary, which, our author acknowledged in a 
very humble letter (5). It is ſaid, in the Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, that a ſpecimen 
of Mr. Elſtob's deſign was actually printed at Oxford, in 1690 (i). This, if true, is a 
moſt extraordinary circumſtance ; fince our antiquary, at that time, could only be a 
little more than ſeventeen years of age. He intended, alſo, a Tranſlation with notes, 
of Alfred's Paraphraſtic Verſion of Orofius ; his Tranſcript of which, with Collations, 
is in Dr. Pegge's hands. Another Tranſcript, by Mr. Ballard, with a large Preface on 
the uſe of Anglo-Saxon Literature, was left by Dr. Charles Lyttelton, Biſhop of 
Carliſle, to the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. Alfred's Verſion of Oroſius has 
lince been given to the public, with an Engliſh Tranſlation, by the Honourable Daines 
Barrington (&). In his publication, Mr. Barrington obſerves, that he has made uſe of 
Mr. El{tob's Tranſcript, and that he has adopted from it the whimſical title of 
Hormeſla (/). When it is conſidered that Mr. Elſtob died in early life, it will be re- 
gretted, by the lovers of antiquarian learning, that he was prevented from acquiring that 


name and value in the literary world, to which he would otherwiſe probably have 
ariſen. ] | 
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** [ELSTOB (Er12a8:tTn), fiſter of Mr. William Elſtob, and engaged in the 

ſame learned purſuits, was born at Newcaſtle in 1683. It is ſaid, that ſhe owed the 
rudiments of her extraordinary education to Her mother; of which advantage, however, 
ſhe was ſoon depriyed ; for at the age of eight years ſhe had the misfortune bf loſing 
this intelligent parent. Her guardians, who entertained different ſentiments, diſcou- 
raged as much as they were able her progreſs in literature, as improper for her ſex (a). (% Anecdotes 

But their efforts were to no purpoſe ; for ſhe had contracted too great a fondneſs for % Bowyenp-re. \ 
literary ſtudies to be diverted from the proſecution of them. During her brother's con- 
tinuance at Oxford, ſhe appears to have reſided in that city, where ſhe was eſteemed 
and reſpected by Dr. Hudſon and other Oxonians (3). Upon her brother's removal to () tia. p. 49. 

London, ſhe probably removed with him; and, it is certain, that ſhe aſſiſted him in his 

antiquarian undertakings. The firſt public proof which ſhe gave of it was in 1709, 

when, upon Mr. Elſtob's printing the Homily on St. Gregory's Day, ſhe accompanied 

it with an Engliſh Tranflation. The preface, too, was written by her, in which ſhe 

anſwers the objections made to female learning, by producing that glory of her ſex, 

as ſhe calls her, Mrs. Anna Maria Schurman (c). Mrs. Elſtob's next publication was (g ve Digi- 

a Tranſlation of Madame Scudery's Eſſay on Glory. She aſſiſted, alſo, her brother in 5 1 pos 

an edition of Gregory's paſtoral, which was probably intended to have included both the 

original and Saxon Verſion; and ſhe had tranſcribed all the hymns, from an ancient 

manuſcript in Saliſbury Cathedral (4). By the encouragement of Dr. Hickes, ſhe un- (7) Anecdotes 

dertook a Saxon Homiliarum, with an Engliſh Tranſlation, notes, and various readings. „Or . 10. 

To promote this defign, Mr, Bowyer printed for her, in 1413, © Some Teſtimonies of 

learned Men, in favour of the intended Edition of the baton Homilies, concerning 

te the Learning of the Author of thoſe Homilies, and the Advantages to be hoped for 

& from an Edition of them. In a Letter from the publiſher to a Doctor in Divinity.” 

About the ſame time ſhe wrote three letters to the Lord Treaſurer, from which it 

appears, that he ſolicited and obtained for her Queen Anne's bounty towards printin 

= Homilies in queſtion (e). Her Majeſty's deceaſe ſoon deprived Mrs, Elſtob of this (4) w. p. 11, 48. 

benefit; and ſhe was not otherwiſe ſufficiently pattonized, ſo as to be able to complete 

the work. A few only of the Homilies were actually printed at Oxford, in folio. Mrs. 
Elſtob's Portraiture was given in the initial of“ The Engliſh Saxon Homily, on the 

% Birth Day of St. George (F). In 1715, ſhe publiſhed a Saxon Grammar, the types Hnr. 
for which had been cut at the expence of the Lord Chief Juſtice Parker, afterwards | 
Earl of Macclesfield (g). Mrs. Hiob had other literary defigns in view, but was pre- (%) 1a. p. 3x3. 
vented from the proſecution of them, by her diſtreſſed circumſtances, and the want of 315. 

due encouragement. After her brother's death, ſhe was fo far reduced, that ſhe was 

obliged to retire to Eveſham in Worceſterſhire, where'ſhe ſubſiſted with difficulty by 

keeping a ſmall ſchool. In this fituation ſhe experienced the friend{hip of Mr. George 

Ballard, and of Mrs. Capon, wife of the Reverend Mr. Capon, who kept a boarding- 

ſchool at Stanton, in Gloucefterſhire. Theſe worthy perſons exerted themſelves among 

their acquaintance, to obtain for Mrs. Elſtob ſome annual proviſion. At length ſhe was 
recommended to Queen Caroline, who granted her a penſion of twenty guineas a 

year, This being determined by the Queen's deceaſe, Mrs. Elſtob was again brought 

into difficulties, and, though miſtreſs of eight languages, beſides her own, was obliged 

to ſeek for employment as a preceptreſs of children. She may, however, be conſidered 

as having been very fortunate in the ſituation which ſhe obtained in this capacity; for, 

in 1739, ſhe was taken into the family of the Ducheſs Dowager of Portland, where ſhe 
continued till her death, which happened on the thirtieth of May, 1756. She was 

buried at St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter (5). Mr. Rowe Mores deſcribes her as having (5) New Die- 
been the indefeſſa comes of her brother's ſtudies, and a female ſtudent of the Univerſity ; tionary, ubi 
and as having originally poſſeſſed a genteel fortune, which, by purſuing too much dates of Bow 
the drug called learning, ſhe did not know how to manage. He adds, that upon ver, p. 10. 
viſiting her in her fleeping-room at Bulſtrode, he found her ſurrounded with books 

and dirtineſs (i). If her friend Mr. Ballard had lived himſelf to have given a new (ö) lid. p. 49. 
edition of his ** Memoirs of learned Britiſh Ladies,” he would undoubtedly have added 

Mrs. Elſtob to the number. As to ourſelves, we have pleaſure in having paid this 

ſhort teſtimony of reſpe& to the memory of a woman, whoſe literary attainments were 

of a nature ſo different from thoſe which have been commonly purſued by ſuch of her 
ſex as have appeared in the world under the character of Authors, ] 
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(a) Wood's Ath. 
edit. 1921, Vol. 
II. col. 177. 


0 Mr. Wood 
ays it was in 
1622, but by the 
time oſ tak ing 
his degree, it 
muſt have been 
in Michaelmas 
term, 1621. 


) Id. Faſti, 
ol. 1. col. 23 Is 
(d) Wood, Ath. 
udi ſupra. 
(-) Whitelock's 
Memorials, edit. 
1732, p. 364+ 
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ELSVNGE (Henxy), clerk of the Houſe of Commons in the reign of King 
Charles I. was born at Batterſca, in Surrey, in the year 1598, being the eldeſt fon of 
Henry Elſynge, Eſq. (a) [A]. After a ſuitable education in Weſtminſter-ſchool, he 
was admitted in 1621 (6), into Chriſt's-Church-College, in Oxford; and took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, June 22, 1625 (c). But, without taking any farther degrees, he 
went and travelled abroad; and ſpent, at ſeveral times, about ſeven years in foreign 
countries. By this he became ſo accompliſhed a gentleman, that his company and 
converſation were defired by perſons of the higheſt quality and beſt judgment, He was in 
particular ſo highly valued by Archbiſhop Laud, that his Grace procured him the place 
of Clerk of the Houſe of Commons, to which he proved of infinite uſe, as well as a 
ſingular ornament (4), For he was the moſt excellent clerk, both to take and expreſs 
the ſenſe of the Houſe, that ever fat there: and, alſo, fo great a ww to the Speaker, and 
to the Houſe, in ſtating the Queſtions, and drawing up the Orders free from exceptions, 
that it much conduced to the diſpatch of buſineſs, and the ſervice of the Parliament (e). 
His diſcretion alſo and prudence were ſuch, that, though the Long Parliament was by 
faction kept in continual diforder, yet his fair and temperate carriage made him com- 
mended and eſteemed by all parties, how furious and oppoſite ſoever they were among 
themſelves. And therefore, for theſe his abilities and good conduct, more reverence 


| was paid to his ſtool than to the Speaker Lenthall's chair, who, being obnoxious, timo- 


C/) Wood, ubi 
fupra. 


(s) Whitelock, 
ub ſupra. 


(5) Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 


(i) Whitelock, 
ubi ſupra. 


(1) Wood, Ath. 
ubi ſupra. 


2) Athen. ubi 
ra. 


rous, and intereſted, was often much confuſed in collecting the ſenſe of the Houſe, and 
drawing the debates into a fair queſtion ; in which Mr. Eliynge was always obſerved to 
be ſo ready and juſt, that generally the Houſe acquieſced in what he did of that 
nature (f). At length, when he ſaw that the greater part of the Houſe were impri- 
ſoned and ſecluded, and that the remainder would bring the King to a trial for his life ; 
he defired, on the 26th of December, 1648, to quit his place, by reaſon, as he 
alleged, of his bad ſtate of health: but moſt people underſtood his reaſon to be (and 
he acknowledged it to Mr. Whitelock and others of his friends) becauſe he would have 
no hand in the bufineſs againſt the King (g). After having quitted his advantageous 
employment, he retired to his houſe at Hounſlow, in Middleſex ; where, contracting 
many infirmities of body, by his ſedentarineſs, ſome diſtreſſes in his family, and by a 
deep melancholy for the ſufferings and loſs of his Sovereign, he departed this life 
about the middle of Auguſt in the year 1654, and in the fifty-fixth of his age. He was 
buried in his private chapel at Hounſlow, which is the burying-place of his family (5). 
He was a man of very great parts, and ingenuous education ; was very learned, eſpecially 
in the Latin, French, and Italian languages; a great ſtudent, and a very juſt and 
honeſt man ; one, in. a word, of whom the great Mr. Selden was very fond (i). 


He was author of a few good things, of which we ſhall give an account in the 


A Being the eldeff fon of Henry Elfinge, Ei.] tenure, ——* The Knights of the Shires, and the 
W ho was clerk of the Houſe of Lords, and a perion Barons of the Cinque Ports' were alſo ſummoned; 
of great abilities. His father was Henry Elſynge, citi- and, The Citizens and Burgeſſes were ever elected 
zen of London, ſon of John Elſynge, of Daxworth, in * and ſent to the Parliament.” Next he enquires, 
Cambridgeſhire (1). | whether the ſummons were antiently by one general 

[Bj He was author of a feu good things, Sc.] * writ or particular writs ;* and affirms, that before 
Namely, 1. The ancient Method and Manner of * the Conqueſt, the Lords fpiritual and temporal, and 
* bolding Parliaments in England.” Lond. 1663. re- the Peers'were ſummoned to Parliament by one ge- 

rinted fince in 12m, the third edition being in 1675. * neral Summons ; and that the others, who were 
Mr. Wood ns wp (2), that ic is moſtly taken from neither Lords nor Peers had particular writs.” He 
a MS. entituled, Modus tenendi Parliamentum apud alſo gives, the firſt writ of Summons extant upon re- 
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Angles : Of the Form and Manner of holding a Par- 
* lament in England, and all Things incident there- 
« unto, digeſted and divided into ſeveral Chapters 
and Titles,” an. 1626, written by our Author's 
Father, who died while his Son was in his travels.“ 
This curious little. book, which ſcems to have been a 
collection made by the author for his own uſe, is 
divided into eight chapters, Ch. 1. Of ſummons. 
Ch. 2. Of appearance. Ch. 3. Of the place of 
meeting, and form of fitting, Ch. 4. Ot Parliament- 
days. Ch. 5. Of Proxies. Ch. 6. Of the cauſe of 
Summons. Ch. 7. Of the Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons. Ch. 8. Receivers and Triers of Petirions. 
n Chap. 1. He ſhews, among other curious par- 
ticulars, * who were anijently ſummoned to Parlia- 
ment.“ And they were * Archbiſhops, and Biſhops ;' 
on account of their dignity and tenure» * All Ab- 
© bots and Priors, which held by an Earldom or a 
* Barony,” by reaſon of their tenure. * All Earls 
and Barons,“ by reaſon of their inheritable Nobi- 
lity and tenure; and their * Peers” alſo, by reaſon 
of their tenure, * The judges and Barons of 
the Exchequer, the King's Privy Council, and 
»* his learned Counſel,” were alio ſummoned ; but had 
no vote, nor were ſummoned on account of their 
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cord, namely, that of 49 Hen. iii ; the titles of the 
parties ſummoned ; the torm of the antient writ for 
the election of the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, 
&c. In Chap. III. he examines, Whether the Lords 
* and Commons did antiently fit in one room toge- 
© ther, And, whether the Commons did antientl 

« fit at conference wich the Lords.“ In Chap. IV. 
he enquires, * On what days the Parliament may not 
fit: and ſhews by ſome inſtances, that they for- 
merly uſed. to fit on Sundays. II. Mr. Elſynge 
likewiſe wrote A Tra@ concerning Proceedings in 
« Parliament ;* never publiſhed. It was ſome time in 
manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of Sir Matth. Hale, who 
bequeathed it in his Will to Lincoln's Inn Library. 
III. Our author left alſo behind him ſome Tracts and 
Memorials of his own wiiting, but fo imperfect, that 
his executor would not publiſh them, left they ſhould 
prove injurious to his memory. IV. Ant, Wood 
aſcribes moreover to Mr. Elſynge * A Declaration 
© or Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdom, 
agreed on by the Lords and Commons aſſembled in 
© Parliament, 19 May, 1642.“ Lond. 1642. in fix 
ſheets, 4to. But it is too virulent to be conſiſtent 
with Mr. Elſynge's character as given above. The 
reader may fee it in Ruſhworth's Hiſtorical _— 


Vol. IV. and in Edw. Huſbands's Collection of 
Remonſtrances, &c. Lond, 1643. 4t0. p. 195. M. 


„ [Without intending to detract in the leaſt 
from Mr. Elſynge's merit in his official capacity, it 
was perhaps going too far to aſſert, that he was the 
moſt excellent clerk, both to take and expreſs the 
ſenſe of the Houſe of Commons, that ever fat there. 
Such unqualified afſertions ſhould not lightly be 
ventured upon, becauſe the truth of them depends 
upon a compariſon which, perhaps, has neyer been 


troduced to the Court of * Henry, who, 


ferred on him the honour o 


friendſhip of Sir Thomas More (4). 
Sheriff (e). 


[A] Author of ſeveral works.) I. * The Caſtle of 

© Health,” Lond. 1541, 1572, 1580, 1595, &c. in 8vo. 

II. The Governor,” in three books. — I $44» 

1547, 1580, &c. in 8vo, III. Of the Education of 
Children.“ Lond. in 4to. IV. The Banquet of 
© Sapience,” Lond. in 8vo., V. De Rebus Memo- 

© rabilibus Angliz :' for the completing of which he 

| had peruſed many old Engliſh monuments (F). V. A 

Defence or Apology for good Women.“ VI. © Bibli- 

© otheca Eliotæ: Elyot's Library, or Dictionary. 
Lond. 1541, &. fol. Which work Cooper aug- 

mented, and enriched with, thirty-three thouſand 

words and phraſes, beſides a fuller account of the true 
ſignification of words, He tranſlated likewiſe, from 

Greek into Engliſh, * The Image of Governance, 

© compiled of the Acts and Sentences by the Emperor 
Alexander Severus.“ Lond. 1556, 1594, &c. in 
g vo. And from Latin into Enyliſh, 1. St. Cyprian's 
© Sermon of the Mortality of Man.“ Lond. 1534, in 
Bvo, 2. The Rule of a Chriſtian Life,“ written 
by * Earl of Mirandola, London, 15 34, in 
8vo (1 . 

[B] Educated in academical lear ning at St, Mary's 
Hall in Oxford.) The year ot his admiſſion, through 
the defe& of the record, cannot eaſily be determined; 
unleſs it was about the yea 1514: for, four years af- 
ter, viz, in 1518, one Thomas Elyot was admitted 
ad lecturam alicujus libri facultatis Artium Logices Ari- 
fotelis, which is the admiſſion to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts; and in Lent the ſame year he completed 
that degree by determination in School-Street. It ap- 
pears likewiſe, that the ſaid Thomas Elyot was, in 
the beginning of Auguſt, 1524, admitted ad lecturam 
alicujus libri inſtitutionum, that is, to the degree of 
Bachelor of the Civil Law. Now, if it could be made 
appear, thar Sir Thomas Elyor died at about fifty 
years of age, we might certainly conclude him to be 
the ſame with Elyot the Bachelor of Arts and of the 
Civil Law; otherwiſe not (2). Parker (3) makes 
our author to have been bicd in Jeſus College in 
Cambridge. 

[C) Leland addreſſed a copy of Latin werſes to him.] 
We ſhall tranſcribe them for the entertainment of the 
learned reader, They are extant in his © Encomia il - 
* luſtrium virorum (43. - 


(z) Id. ibid. 


(3) In his Zut- 
Ty, Cagtabr. 


2 


Urtan. Collec- 7 
| Ad Thomam Eliotam, Equitem ornatiſſimum. 


Forſitan expectas, Eliota diſerte, venuſtum 

Ut tranſmittam aliquod munus ab urbe tibi. 
Ut non exſpectes, mentis tamen intimus in me 
Premeruit candor munus at omne tuæ 


ELSYNGE. ELYOT. 


knighthood, and employed him in ſeveral embaſſies, 
ticularly to Rome in 1532, about the affair of the divorce of Queen Catharine, and after- 
wards, about the year 1536, to the Emperor Charles V. (4). Sir Thomas was an ex- 
cellent Grammarian, Poet, Rhetorician, Philoſopher, Phyfician, Coſmographer, and 
Hiſtorian ; and no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his candour, and the innocence and integrity of 
his life (c). He was courted and celebrated by all the learned men of his time, patti- 
cularly the famous antiquary Leland, who addreſſed a copy of Latin verſes to him CJ. 
A ſimilitude of manners, and ſameneſs of. ſtudies, recommended him to the intimacy and 
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accurately made, It is not our intention to intro- 
duce the language of flattery; but, we are informed, 
that living merit, in the office we are ſpeaking of, is 
very great. A new edition of Mr. Elſynge's Treatiſe 
of „ The Manner of holding Parliaments in Eng- 
„land“ was publiſhed in 1768, which had not only 


the advantage of being more correct than any pre- 
ceding one, but was enriched with a large addition 


from the author's original manuſcript, preſerved in 
the Britiſh Muſeum. ] 4 K. 


ELYOT (Sir Thou As), a Gentleman of eminent learning in the reign of King 
Henry VIII. and author of ſeveral works [ 4], was ſon of Sir Richard Elyot, of the 
county of Suffolk; and educated in academical learning at St. Mary's Hall in Oxford [B], 
where he made a confiderable progreſs in logick and philoſophy (a). ' After ſome time 
ſpent at the univerfity, he travelled into foreign countries, and upon his return was in- 


(a) Baleus, de * 
Script. Brit. Cent. 
VIII. n. 77; 
and Wood, Ath.. 
Oxon, Vol. I. 
col. 69. 


being a great patron of learned men, con- 
ar- 


(3) Wood, ibid. 


(e) Pitſeus, de 
Iuuſtr. Angl. 

Script. ann. 1546. 
n. 969. 


He died in 1546, and was buried, the 25th of (4) 14. ibid. 
March, in the church of Carleton, in Cambridgeſhire, of which county he had been 


1 


At ne quid temere mittam, vel quod ſit ineptum, 
Reſtat in officiis unica cura meiĩe. 
Non aurum mittam, longo nam temporis uſu 
Fulgidus eſt auri 4 — ctr honor. 
Non in Erythreis creſcentia munera conchis; 
Margaritarum gratia fluxa, brevis. 
Sed neque gemmarum radiantia ſidera mittam 2: 
Tantum oculos paſcunt, cztera nuda quĩdem. 
Excutienda mihi quare ſunt munera, quz non 
Corrumpant ullo ſæcula longa modo. 
Talia ſed magno quæruntur dona labore, 
Et poſcunt animi fertilioris opem. 
 Quum mea nil aliud poſſit præſtare Camcena, 
Præter Caſtaliis carmina miſta modis : 
Carmina fac iyitur capias hzc fronte remiſſa, 
- Munera, ſed meritis inferiora tuiss 
Queis modo fi annuerint ſtabilem fata optima vitam, 
Longe auro & gemmis ſplendidiora dedi. | 
Sic te perpetuo victuros ſeribere libros, 


Edere me juvet & carmina digna cedro. B. 


*.* [In Strype's Eccleſiaſtical Memorials are 
ſome farther particulars concerning Sir Thomas 
— — which will make a proper addition to the pre- 

ing article, There was iſſued, in the year 1585, 
a proclamation for calling in ſeditious books: under 
which deſcription were reckoned, and chiefly intended, 
ſuch writings as favoured the Biſhop of Rome. Upon 
this occafion Sir Thomas Cromwell directed letters to 
ſeveral perſons, ordering them to ſend in all publica- 
tions of the nature deſigned to he condemned. Among 
others, he wrote to Sir Thomas Elyot, whom, though 
an old friend of his own, he ſuſpected, from his ha- 
ving been intimate with Sir Thomas More, to be at- 
* to the Romiſh religion. In anſwer, Elyot de- 
clared his judgment of the need of a reformation of the 
clergy, and? diſclaimed all undue connection with 
papiſts. As to any of the prohibited books he might 
chance to have by him, and which were very few, he 
was ready to deliver them up. Part of the language 
which he uſes is as follows : ** Sir, As ye know, I 
% have been ever deſirous to read many books, eſpe- 
% cially concerning humanity and moral philoſophy, 
« And, therefore, of ſuch ſtudies I have a competent 
« number. But, concerning the Scripture I have 
„% very few. For in Queſtioniſts I never delighted. 


« Unſavory gloſſes and comments I ever abhorred, 
„ The boaſters and advancers of the pompous autho- 
« rity of the Biſhop of Rome I never eſteemed. But, 
« after that, by a judgment, or eſtimation of things, 
« I did anon ſmell out their corrupt afteftion, and 

„% bebeld 
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G) Strype*s Ec- 

- efiaſtical Me- 
morals, vol. 1. 
P. 221, 222, 


Append. p. f 53+ 
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*© beheld with ſcornful the Ronny 

% their authorities, adorned with a licentious and 
% diflolute form of living. Of the which, as well in 
them as in the univerſal ſtate of the clergy, I have 
*© oftentimes wiſhed a neceflary reformation (g).“ 


* 


7 abufions of 


Sir Thomas Elyot's work, entitled, The Go- 
* vernor” was deſigned to inſtruct men, eſpecially 
great men, in good morals, and to reprove their 
vices, It conſiſted of ſeveral chapters, treating con- 
cerning affability, benevolence, beneficence, the diver- 
ſity of flatterers, and other ſimilar ſubjects. In theſe 
chapters were ſome ſharp and quick ſentences, which 
offended many of the young men of faſhion at that 
time. They complained of Sir Thomas's frange 
terms, as they called them; and ſaid that it was no 
little preſumption in him to meddle with perſons of 
the higher and nobler ranks. The complaints of theſe 
gentlemen, who were always kicking at ſuch exam- 
pins as did bite them, our author compared to a ye 

orſe, abiding no plaſters. King Henry read and 
much liked Sir Thomas Elyot's Treatiſe; and was 
particularly pleaſed with his endeavours to improve and 
enrich the Engliſh language. It was obſerved by his 
Majeſty, that, throughout the book, there was no 
new term made by him of a Latin or French word, and 
that no ſentence was hereby rendered dark or hard to 
be underſtood. 5 | 

Sir 'Thomas Elyot's Caſtle of Health ſubjected him 
to various ſlrictures. When ſome gallants had mocked 


at him for writing a book of medicine, and ſaid, in 


deriſion, that he was become a phyſician, he gave this 
anſwer: ** Truly, if they call him a phyſician, which 
4% is fludious about the weal of his country, I vouch- 
bs ſafe they ſo name me. For, during my life, I will 
% in that affection always continue.” Indeed, Sir 
Thomas's work expoſed him to the cenſures both ofthe 
gentry and the medical faculty, To the former, who 
alleged that it did not beſeem a Knight to write upon 
ſuch a ſubje&, he replied, ** that many Kings and 
% Emperors (whoſe names he ſets down) did not only 
% advance and honour that ſcience with ſpecial pri- 
« yi but were alſo ſtudious in it themſelves.” 


He added, that it was no more ſhame for a perſon 
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& of quality to be the author of u book on the ſcience 
« of phyſick than it was for King Henry the Eighth 


to publiſh a book on the ſcience of grammar, which 


* he had lately done.” What offended the phyſicians 
was, that Sir Thomas ſhould meddle in their depart- 
ment, and particularly that he ſhould treat of medi- 
cine in Englith, to make the knowledge thereof com- 
mon. But he juſtified bimtelf by endeavouring to 
ſhew, that his work was intended for their bencfit, 
As for thoſe who found fault with him for writing in 
Evgliſh, he, on the other hand, blamed them for af- 
fecting to keep their art a ſecret. To ſuch of the 
college as reflected upon his {kill he tepreſented, that 
before he was twenty years old, one of the moſt 
learned phyſicians in Eogland, read to him the works 
of Hippocrates, Galen, Oribaſius, Paulus Celius, 
Alexander Trallianus, Pliny, Diſcorides, and Joan- 
nicius. To theſe Sir Thomas afterwards added the 
ſtudy of Avicen, Averroee, and many more. There- 
fore, though he had never been at Montpelier, 
Padua, or Salerno; yet, he faid, ** that he had found 
« ſomething ia phyſick, by which he had experienced 
no little profit for his own health,” 

On the whole, Sir Thomas Elyot was both one of 
the” moſt learned, and one of the wiſeſt men of his 
time. Having, in the earlier part of his life, ſerved 
his King and Country in embaſſies ard public affairs, 


he devoted his latter years to the writing of ſuch diſ- 


courſes as he hoped would be ſerviceable in promoting 
true wiſdom and virtue. From his youth he had a great 
defire after knowledge, and an earneſt ſolicitude to 
be uſeful to his countrymen. The books which he 
moſt diligently peruſed, and which he eagerly ſought 
afier wherever they could be.found, were all the an- 
cient works, whether in Greek or Latin, that treated 
of moral philoſophy, and the right inſtitution of life. 
Strype has produced ſome examples of the-wiſdom of 
our Knight in thoſe weighty ſentences which often 
came from his pen (6), | 

We are endebted to Thomas Aſtle, Eſq. for point- 
ing out to us the author who has enabled us to make 
this, we truſt, not unpleaſing addition to Sir Thomas 
Elyot's article.] 


3 * [EMTLN (Tous), an eminent and learned divine among the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, was born at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, on the twenty- ſeventh of May, 1663. 
His father, Silveſter Emlyn, who was a man of great plainneſs and honeſty, was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſmall eſtate in that neighbourhood, which he kept in his own hands and 
management. His mother, whoſe' Chriſtian name was Mildred, was the daughter of 
Mr. John Dering, near Chairing in Kent, a perſon of excellent parts and endowments ; 
and ſhe herſelf, befides being a woman of the ſtricteſt piety and virtue, had an enlarge- 
ment of underſtanding, and a knowledge of books, far ſuperior to the generality of her 
ſex. 
in his eleventh year, when he was put to a boarding-ſchool, under the care of Mr. Bo- 
heme, at Walcot, near Folkingham. Here he continued four years, and on Sundays 
was the conſtant auditor of the Erie Mr. Richard Brockleſby, at that time Incum- 
bent of the pariſh. Mr. Emlyn's parents were frequenters of the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
and particularly intimate with the learned and worthy Dr. Richard Cumberland, after- 
Cai Biſhop of Peterborough ; but being inclined to the ſentiments of the Non-Con- 
formiſts, -they choſe to bring up their ſon to the Miniſtry among them, though the 
times afforded no encouraging proſpect to perſons of that denomination. For this pur- 
poſe, in the year 1678, he was ſent for academical education to Mr. Shuttleworth, at 
Sulby, near Welford, in Northamptonſhire, where he ſtayed other four years. 
However, in 1679, he took a journey to Cambridge, and was admitted into Emanuel 
College, notwithſtanding which, he returned again to Shuttleworth, This private ob- 
ſcure academy, in which there were but very few books, and thoſe chiefly of one kind, 
was by no means ſuited to Mr, Emlyn's taſte and inclination. He withed to be placed 
where he could have ſuperior opportunities of gratifying his inquifitive mind, and his 
eager thirſt for knowledge. Accordingly, in Auguſt, 1682, he removed to Mr, Doo- 
little's academy, which was kept firſt at Iſlington, then at Clapham, and afterwards at 
Batterſea, Here he was near the public ſcene, and had the opportunity of peruſing a 
variety of books, and of enjoying literary converſation. In conſequence of theſe ad- 
vantages, united with the ſtrength of his own genius, he made much greater improve- 
ments than by the inſtructions of his tutor, who, though a very worthy and diligent 
divine, was not eminent for compaſs of knowledge, or depth of thought. He toon 


| foared above the low leſſons of the ſeminary into which he had entered; nor. _ 
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Young Emlyn, who was their only ſon, was educated at! Stamford till he was 
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his enlarged mind ſubmit to be cramped by narrow ſchemes of ſyſtematical divinity $- 


for he was early poſſeſſed with an opinion, that in religious matters he ought to judge 
for himſelf, and be tied down by no authority, where the arguments did not appear 
- convincing, though no reaſon was with him ſtronger than this, That God had ſaid it.” 
His firſt eflay as a preacher was on the nineteenth of December, 1682, at Mr. Doo- 
little's Meeting: houſe, near Cripplegate (a). | fin fs 
In the year 1683, Mr. Emlyn became Chaplain to the Counteſs of Donegal, a Lady 
of great quality and eſtate in the North of Ireland, but then living in Lincoln's-Inn- 


Fields. While the family refided there, he was the ſorrowful ſpectator of the tragical 


and affect ing execution of the renowned patriot, Lord William Ruſſell. 
ſerved, by Mr. Emlyn, that even the guards themſelves diſcovered, in their melan- 
choly and dejected countenances, their deep concern and grief at the fatal blow given 
to that noble Lord, and through him to the liberties of the nation. The next year 
(1684) Mr. Emlyn went over with the Counteſs and the reſt of her family to Belfaſt in 
Ireland, where ſhe was ſoon after married to Sir William Franklin, and lived in great 
ſtate and ſplendour. Here our Chaplain had a very liberal and handſome allowance, 
uſually wore the habit of a clergyman, and was treated by Sir William and the Coun- 
teſs with every mark of civility.' Indeed they ſhewed to him the reſpect of an equal, 
and required their ſervants and attendants to behave to him with the ſame regard as 
to themſelves. He bad too. much good ſenſe to make an improper ule of this encou- 
ragement. Sir William Franklin, who had a good eſtate in the Weſt of England, of- 
fered him a confiderable living there ; but this offer he declined, not being ſatisfied 
with the terms of miniſterial conformity, though at that time he had no ſcruples on 
the ſubject of the Trinity. He was far, however, from being ſtiff in trifles, or bi- 
goted to any party. He conſtantly attended the ſervice: of the Church both parts of 
the day; and when in the evening he preached in the Counteſs's Hall, he had the 
Miniſter of the pariſh (Mr. Claude Gilbert) for his auditor, with whom he lived in 
great intimacy, and for whom he often officiated in the pariſh-church. Indeed, with- 
out any ſubſcription, he had from the Biſhop of the dioceſe a licence to preach Facul- 
tatis exercendæ Gratid; inſomuch, that it was reported that he had entirely left the 
Diſſenters, and was gone over to the Eſtabliſhment. While Mr. Emlyn was in this ſta- 
tion, he made a journey to Dublin, where he preached once to the congregation of 
which Mr. Daniel Williams and Mr. Joſeph Boyſe were then paſtors; and ſo accept- 
able were his ſervices to the audience, that the people were hence afterwards induced to 
invite him thither. Towards the latter end of King James's reign, the North of Ire- 


land was thrown into ſuch confuſion and diſorder, that the family of Sir William. 


Franklin, and the Counteſs of Donegal, broke up ; an event which was accelerated by 
ſome domeſtic differences, Mr. Emlyn, therefore, returned to London, where he ar- 
_ rived in December, 1688, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Daniel Williams had ſome time be- 
fore retreated to the ſame place, having quitted the paſtoral care of the congregation at 
Dublin, which he could never be perſuaded to reſume. 
known, and Mr, Emlyn had not yet left Ireland, Mr. Boyſe ſounded him by letter, to 
know whether he was diſpoſed to become Mr. Williams's ſucceſſor, and wiſhed him to 
take Dublin in his way to England. He declined the propoſal. In Mr. Emlyn's 
zourneyings between Ireland and London, he ſeveral times accepted of invitations to 
preach in the pariſh-churches of ſome towns through which he paſſed. At Liverpool 
in particular, as he was ſtanding at the door of his inn one Saturday evening, the Mi- 
niſter of the place, concluding by his garb. that he was a clergyman, requeſted him to 
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It was ob- vii. 


When this determination was. 


give his pariſhioners a ſermon the next day, which he accordingly did. What was 


very remarkable, when he paſſed that way again ſome time afterwards, the Miniſter be- 
ing dead, ſeveral of the people, who had heard him before, defired him to preach for 
them the next Sunday, which ſervice he performed ſo much to their ſatisfaction, that 
they offered to uſe their intereſt with their patron to procure him the ]iving ; an offer 
with which his views of things did not permit, him to comply. After Mr. Emlyn had 
returned to London, being out of employment, he was invited by Sir Robert Rich, one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, in May, 1689, to his houſe near Beccles, in Suffolk, 
and was by him prevailed upon to officiate as. Miniſter, to a diſſenting congregation at 
Leoſtoff in that county. This place he ſupplied for about a year and a half, but re- 
fuſed the invitation of becoming their paſtor, having determined not to accept the paſ- 
toral care where he was not likely to ſettle for life, or at leaſt for a long continuance. 
Here alſo he cultivated a friendly; correſpondence with the Pariſh- Miniſter, frequently 
taking ſeveral of his people along with him to church, and accompanying the ſaid 
Miniſter in collecting public charities; by which means a perfect harmony ſubſiſted be- 
tween the Members of the Eſtabliſhment and the Diſſenters. During Mr. Emlyn's refi- 
dence at Leoſtoff, he contracted a cloſe and intimate acquaintance with Mr. William 
Manning, a worthy Non-conformiſt Miniſter ' at Peaſenhall in that neighbourhood. 
Being both of them of an inquifitive temper, they frequently conferred together, and 
' jointly examined into the principal points of Religion, mutually communicating to each 
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other their reſpeQive ſentiments. This correſpondence, notwithſtanding the great diſ- 
tance to which they were afterwards ſeparated, was carried on by letters as long as 
Mr. Manning lived. Dr. Sherlock's “ Vindication of the Trinity,” having been pub- 
liſhed about this time, their thoughts were very much turned to the conſideration of 
that ſubject; and, the more they enquired into it, the more did they ſee reaſon firſt to 
doubt of, and afterwards to differ from, the received doctrine in that article. Mr. 
Manning embraced the Socinian opinion, and ſtrove hard to bring Mr. Emlyn into the 
ſame way of thinking; but he could not be brought to doubt either of the pre- 
exiſtence of our Saviour as the Logos, or that by him God had created the material 
world. The interpretations which the Socinians gave of the Scriptures appeared to our 
divine ſo forced and unnatural, that he could by no means accede to them; nor did he 
ever, in the e Fung of his life, change his ſentiments upon the ſfubjet, Ne- 
vertheleſs, upon occafion of his carrying a letter from Mr. Whiſton to the Prolocutor 
of the lower Houſe of Convocation in 1711, he was, without any regard to truth, re- 


flected on as a Socinian preacher (b). 


When James the Second had fled from Ireland to France, and affairs were tending 
to a ſettlement in the former kingdom, the Proteſtant congregations began to reaſſem- 
ble in large numbers, Upon this occaſion, Mr. Boyſe again preſſed Mr. Emlyn to ac- 
cept the paſtoral care, jointly with himſelf, of the Difſenting Society, in Wood-ſtreet, 
Dublin. The invitation being earneſtly recommended by Mr. Nathanael Taylor, an 
eminent Miniſter in London, Mr, Emlyn thought proper to 1 it, after ha- 
ving taken a confiderable time for deliberation. Accordingly, in May, 1691, he re- 
moved to Dublin. Here he ſoon came into great reputation as a preacher. He had 
not only a portly preſence, a ſtrong clear voice, and a graceful delivery, but his diſ- 
courſes were for the moſt part rational and perſuaſive, and always accompanied with 
ſomething ſerious and pathetic. This he deemed the right mode of inſtruction, and 
often lamented that an addreſs to the affections was ſo much neglected by rational di- 
vines. Controverſial points he ſcarcely ever introduced into the pulpit. Few excelled 


him in prayer; and he was exemplary in the private duties which were incumbent 


upon him as a Chriſtian Miniſter, Mr. Emlyn being thus ſettled in Dublin, contracted 
an acquaintance there with Mrs. Eſther Bury, who, though an uſual attendant on the 
Church-ſervice, had been induced, by the fame of his preaching, to become his audi- 
tor. She was one of the daughters and coheireſſes of Mr. David Sollom, a gentleman 
of good eſtate in the county of Meath. At this time ſhe was the wife of Richard 
Cromleholme Bury, Eſq. who was poſſeſſed of a large eſtate near Limerick, and who, 
dying on the twenty-third of November, 1691, left her a widow, with a handſome 
jointure. In this ſtate, though ſhe had many admirers, Mrs. Bury continued till the 
year 1694, when ſhe was married to Mr. Emlyn. He was now arrived to the utmoſt 
height of his defires. Being poſſeſſed of an eaſy fortune, he lived in affluence ; be- 


ſides which he was in a ſtation of large and extenfive uſefulneſs, was highly beloved 
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by his people, and was well reſpected by all who knew him, Im 1697 he had ſome 


thoughts of openly declaring his ſentiments in relation to the Trinity, and of breaking 
off from the congregation : but, on mature deliberation, he determined not to proceed 
abruptly in ſo important an affair, nor haſtily to throw himſelf out of a ſtation of uſe- 
fulneſs. At the ſame time, he was refolved to embrace the firſt fair occaſion of de- 
claring his opinion concerning the Trinitarian doctrine. Till the year 1701, Mr. 
Emlyn continued in a moſt happy ſituation, both with regard to public and private life. 
But towards the end of that year he began to experience a very afflictive change in his 
condition. His firſt calamity was of a domeſtic nature; for, on the thirteenth of October, 
he loſt his wife, who was endeared to him by every conſideration. This event was 
ſucceeded, in a very few weeks, by the deceaſe of his mother ; and he had a little be- 
fore been deprived of a young fon. The death of his wife, in particular, inflicted a 
deep and tender wound upon his heart, as may be perceived in the ſermon which he 
preached upon the occaſion ; and, which was printed at Dublin, in 1703, under the 
title of “ Funeral Conſolations.“ This Sermon exhibits one of the fineſt examples of 
unaffected pathetic eloquence that our language affords ; and had nothing elſe ever been 
publiſhed by our author, it would have entitled him to high eſtimation among the 
readers of practical divinity. The excellence of the diſcourſe has occalioned it to be 
ſeveral times re-printed. It is added to the volume of Sermons publiſhed after his 
deceaſe, and it is inſerted in the . Proteſtant Syſtem,” and in the © Practical Preacher.“ 
Perhaps, it taay be found in other collections. It is obſervable, that Mr, Emlyn 
never once mentions his wife, but, towards the conclufion of the diſcourſe, has covertly 
and delicately delineated her character. Afterwards it was a conſolation to him that his 
beloved conſort did not live to ſee the troubles which ſoon came upon him; fince they 

might too deeply have affected her gentle ſpirit (c). | | 
In leſs than nine months after Mrs, Emlyn's deceaſe, the perſecution of our author 
commenced on account of his opinions in relation to the Trinity, The firſt occaſion was 
given to it by Dr. Duncan Cummins, a noted phy ſician in Dublin, and a leading _ 
| ber 
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ber of the congregation in Wood- ſtreet. This gentleman had been brought up to the 
ftudy of divinity, but afterwards choſe the medical profeſſion; and he had done fo 
many kind offices to Mr, Emlyn, that his conduct could not be imputed to ill. will, but 
to a miſtaken zeal for what he apprehended to be important truth. Having obſerved 
that Mr. Emlyn avoided expreſſing the common opinion, and thoſe arguments which 
are ſuppoſed to ſupport it, he ſtrongly ſuſpected that his judgment was againſt the 
ſupreme deity of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. This ſuſpicion he communicated to Mr. 
Boyſe, the conſequence of which was, that, in June, 1402, they jointly waited upon 
Mr. Emlyn, acquainting bim with their jealouſies, and earneſtly deſiring to know his 
real ſentiments in the matter. Being thus applied to, he thought himſelf bound, as a 
Chriſtian, to declare openly his faith in ſo great a point, Accordingly, he freely owned 
himſelf to be convinced, that the God and Father of Fefies Chriſt is alone the Supreme 
Being, and ſuperiot in Excellence and Authority to his Son, who derives all from Him. 
At the ſame time, Mr, Emlyn told the gentlemen that he did not aim to make any ſtrife 
among the people of the congregation, but was willing to leave them peaceably, that, 
if they pleaſed, they might chuſe another Miniſter. This, however, was not to be 
rmitted him. Mr. Boyſe, not willing to take ſuch a weighty matter upon himſelf, 
Erougbt it before the Dublin Miniſters, though he well knew the narrowneſs of their 
inciples, and that ſome of them had refleCted upon his own orthodoxy, having charged 
im with being a Pelagian. Thefe Miniſters were Mr. Weld, Mr. Travers, Mr. 
Sinclair, Mr. Iredel, and Mr. Tate. At an interview with them, he candidly explained 
his ſentiments, the only reſult of which was, that, on that very day, they agreed to 
caſt him off, and that he ſhould not be permitted to preach any more : and, this they 
did, without conſulting his congregation, who, as yet, were entire ſtrangers to the 
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affair. Indeed, he had never any hearing before them at all. He directed, however, 
the Deaccns and chief managers of the church to be called together, when he informed 


them, that a difference of opinion relative to the Trinity, had rendered him offenſive to 
ſome who were preſent, and to the Miniſters of Dublin; upon which account, thank- 
fully acknowledging the Kindneſs and reſpe& they had ſhewn him for ſo many years, 
he deſired his diſmiſſion. At this information the gentlemen aſſembled were greatly 
ſurprized and grieved ; and Dr, Cummins himſelf then wiſhed that he had not begun 
the bufineſs. It was propoſed that Mr. Emlyn ſhould lie by for ſome time without preach- 
ing ; but to this he would not conſent without a declaration of the cauſe, leſt he ſhould 
be ſuſpected of having been guilty of ſome immorality. The next propofition was, that 


he ſhould retire for a while to England, provided it was approved of by the Miniſters. - 


To this they agreed, accompanying their agreement with an imperious meſſage, ſent by 
two of their number, charging him not to preach any where, to whatever place he 
went, Mr, Emlyn embarked for England the next day, with great inconvenience to 
himfelf and family; and, no ſooner was he gone, than a loud clamour was raiſed againſt 
him and his opinions. He had now leiſure to look back, and reflect on the change in 
his condition. He ſaw that he was entered upon a dark ſcene, and muſt arm himſelf 
for various trials, He had not been of fo unſocial a nature as not to reliſh the ſociety 
and love of his dear friends, nor was he inſenſible to the pangs of a violent ſeparation. 
Neither was he yet ſo mortified to the world as not to feel the difference between con- 
tempt and reſpect, between affluence and ſtraits. Nevertheleſs, his convictions of what 
he believed to be truth were till fo clear, that theſe things never ſtaggered his reſolu- 
tions of adhering to it, in the midft of all diſcouragements. When Mr. Emlyn came 
to London, he found fome perfons who were diſpoſed to treat him with candour and 
charity. 'This, however, when they heard of it, was ſo offenſive to the Dublin Miniſters, 
that they endeavoured, by their letters, to render him as odious as poſſible. While he 
was in London, he publiſhed a ſhort account of his caſe (4). | 

After about ten weeks abſence, though Mr. Emlyn received diſcouraging accounts 
of the rage that prevailed againſt him in Dublin, he thought it neceſſary to return to 
his family. Finding that both his opinion and his*perſon lay under a great odium 
among many who knew little of the ſubject in diſpute, he deemed it an act of juſtice to 
himſelf, and eſpecially to the truth, to ſhew what evidence there was in the Scriptures for 
the doctrine which he embraced. Accordingly, he wrote his © Humble Inquiry into the 
« Scripture-Account of Jeſus Chriſt : or, a ſhort Argument concerning his deity and glory, 
« according to the Goſpel [A].“ A few days after this work was printed, our author in- 


tended 


[4] Accordingly, he wrote his e Humble Inquiry, | CHAP. II. | 
r The gontmuts of 199% TIM any an alone 3 That- our Lord Jeſus diſclaims thoſe infinite perfec- 
| tions, which belong only to the Supreme God, 

CHAP. 1. 1. Uaderived Power. 2s Abſolute Goodneſs, 3. Un- 
I. That the erm God is uſed in Scripture in dif- limited Knowledge. 


ferent ſenſes, /upreme and ſubordinate, II. That our 
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Lord Jeſus ipcaks ot another as God, diſtinct ſrom CHAP. III. 
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tended to return England; but ſome zealous diſſenters, getting notice of his deſign, reſolved 


to have him proſecuted. Two of them, one of whom was a Preſbyterian, and the other 


a Baptiſt-church officer, were for preſenting Mr. Emlyn; but, upon reflection, this 


method was judged to be too flow, and tov uncertain in its operation, Mr. Caleb 


Thomas, therefore, the latter of the two diſſenters, immediately obtained a ſpecial 
warrrant from the Lord Chief Juſtice (Sir Richard Pyne) to ſeize our author and his 
books. Thomas himſelf accompanied the Keeper of Newgate in the execution of 
the warrant, and was afterwards a very forward and eager witneſs at Mr. Emlyn's 
trial, Our author, with part of the impreſſion of his work, being thus ſeized, was 
carried before the Lord Chief Juſtice, who at firſt refuſed bail, but afterwards ſaid 
that it might be allowed, with the Attorney-General's conſent; which being obtained, 
two ſufficient perſons were bound in a recognizance of eight hundred pounds for 
Mr. Emlyn's appearance, This was in Hilary term, February, 1702-3, at the end of 
which he was bound over to Eafter term, when the grand jury found the bill, wherein 
he was indicted of blaſphemy, To ſuch a charge he could not in juſtice ſubmit, and 
therefore choſe to traverſe. The indictment was altered three times before it was 
finally ſettled, which occaſioned the trial to be deferred till the fourteenth of June, 
i703- On that day, Mr, Emtyn was informed, by an eminent gentleman of the lon 

robe (e), that he would not be permitted to ſpeak freely, but that it was defigned to 
run him down like a wolf, without law or game; and he was ſoon convinced that this 
was not a groundleſs aſſertion. The indictment was for writing and publiſhing a book, 
wherein he had blaſphemouſly and malicioufly afferted, that Jeſus Chriſt was not equal 
to God the Father, to whom he was ſubject; and this with. a ſeditious intention. For 
the amuſement of ſuch of our readers as are curious in their enquiries into the hiſtory 
of perſecution, a copy of the inditment ſhall be given below . þ Mr. Emlyn knew 
that it would be difficult to convict him of being the author of the work; and, no 
queſtion being put to him on that head, he did not think himſelf bound, by a forward 


confeſſion, to be his own accuſer. The proſecutor, not being able to produce ſufficient 


evidence of the fact, at length ſent for Mr. Boyſe. This gentleman, being examined as 
to what Mr. Emlyn had preached of the matters contained in the book, acknowledged 


| that he had ſaid nothing of them in the pulpit directly, but only ſome things that gave 
ground of ſuſpicion, Mr. Boyſe being farther aſked, what our author had ſaid in pri- 


vate conference with the miniſters, anſwered, “ that what he had declared there was 
„ judged by his brethren to be near to Arianiſm.” Though this only proved the 
agreement of the book with Mr. Emlyn's ſentiment, it had a great effect upon the 
minds of the jury, and tended more than any other confideration to, produce a verdict 
againſt him. The Queen's counſel, ſenſible that they bad only preſumption to allege, 
contended, that ſtrong preſumption was as good as evidence; which doctrine was 


ſeconded by the Lord Chief Juſtice, who repeated it to the jury. In ſhort, the torrent 


ſpeak generally of Chriſt's knowing all things. 2. Such 
c 


as ſpeak of His knowing men's thoughts and hearts in 
particular. II. An antwer to the arguments drawn 
from the worſhip due io our Lord Jeſus, ſhewing 
ultimate ſupreme worſhip of Him to be inconſiſtent with 
the Golfe, Doctrine of his Mediation. III. The 
writers againſt the Unitarians unſay their own argu- 
ments againſt the Papiſts. IV. The concluſion, ex- 
honing Chiiſtians-to moderation and temper in their 
management of this controverſy (1). 


[B] A copy of tlie indiftment fall be given below.) 


+ 1 his indictnent was (in Engliſh) as follows: The 


jury for our ſovereign Lady the Queen, upon their 
* oaths ſay and preſent, that Thomas Emlyn, of the 
city of Dublin, Gent. not having God before his eyes, 
* ror yielding reverence to the true and orthodox holy 
+ Chriſtian religion, eſtabliſhed in the kingdom of 
Ireland; but being wholly moved oy the iuttigation 
of the devil, and preſumptuouſly treating of the 
© Divinity of our Saviour and Redeemer Jeſus Chriſt, 
© did, on the eighth day of February, in the firſt year 
© of the reign of our ſovereign Lady Anne, by the 
grace of God, of England, Scotland, France, and 
* lieland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c. at 
* Merchants-key, in the pariſh of St, Owen, in the 
county of the city of Dublin aforeſaid, by force and 
© arms, nanely, by ſword, flick, &c. write, and cauſe 
to be printed, a certain infamous and ſcandalous 
* libel, intitled, “ An Humble Inquuy into the 
Seriptute- account of Jeſus Chriſt, or a ſhort Argu- 
ment concerning Jus Deny and Glory, according to 
* 

4 
4 


the Goſpel;“ in which libel he, the ſaid Thomas 


Emlyn, did in piputly, blaſphemouſly, rar and 

malicioully, aſſert, affirm, and declare, in theſe Eog- 
* liſh words following, namely, I (meaning him the 
* Jaid Thomas Emlyo) ſee no reaſon there will be to 


k 
| 

. 

* 


2 thoſe Unitarians who think him (meanin 

Je us Chriſt our Saviour and Redeemer, to be a ſut- 
* ficient Saviour and Prince; though he (meaning 
a ow Chriſt our Lord aforeſaid) be not the only 
Supreme God. Nor can any with reaſon atttem 

to prove him (meaning the fame Jeſus Chriſt) to 
be ſuch from his works and office, as king of his 
Church; ſince it is implied that as ſuch he (meaning 


God the Father, in delivering up his kingdom to 
him, and the very exprefſion to God the Father 
makes it plain that there is no God the Son in the 
ſame ſenſe, or in the ſame ſupreme eſſence with the 
Faiher. So then Jeſus Chriſt 1n his higheſt capacity 
being inferior to the Father, (meaning God the 
Father,) how can he (meaning Jeſus Chriſt our Lord 
aforeſaid) be the ſame God to which he (mean- 
ing Jeſus Chriſt our Lord aforeſaid) is ſub- 
jet, or of the ſame rank and dignity ? So 
that I (meaning him the ſaid Thomas Emlyn) 
may ſafely ſay thus much, that the bleſſed Jeſus has 
dec ared himſelf not to be Supreme God, or equal 
to the Father, .as plainly as words could ſpeak, or 
in brief expreſs” And he the ſaid Thomas 
Emlyn did on the day and year aforeſaid, at Mer- 
chants - key aforeſaid, in the pariſh and ward afore- 
© ſaid, in the county of the city of Dublin aforeſaid, 
+ publiſh the ſaid infamous and ſcandalous libel with 
intention to diſturb the peace and tranquillity of this 
* kingdom, to ſeduce the pious, true, and faithful, 
* ſubjeQs of our ſaid Lady the Queen from the true 
and ſacred Chriſtian faith and religion, eſtabliſhed in 
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Jeſus Chriſt our Lord aforeſaid) muſt do homage to 


this kingdom of Ireland; to the evil and pernicious (2) Nara 
6 2 of others, and againſt the peace of our of the Proc 


* ſaid Lady the Queen, who now is, her crown and 
*_ digaity, &c. (2). | | 


was 


ings againſt Mr. 
Thomas Emin, 


p- 277 28. 


ative 

oceed® 
aſt Mr. 
Emlyn, 
. Note. 
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was fo violent, that our author's own counſel could not withſtand it. All this, how. 
ever, related only to the fact of his writing the book, while the main queſtion ſtill re- 
mained, Whether the paſſages produced in the indictment amounted to blaſphemy. But 
this matter was never fpoken to at all. Mr. Emlyn's own counſel dared not to touch 
upon the ſubject, and be was not permitted to ſpeak for himſelf, In concluſion, the 


| jury brought him in Guilty ; for which ſome of them afterwards expreſſed their con- 


cern, The verdict being pronounced, the Attorney-General moved that our author 
might have the honour of the pillory ; but the paſſing of the ſentence was deferred to 
June the fixteenth, being the laſt day of the term. In the mean time Mr. Emlyn was 
committed to the common jail, Duriog this interval, Mr. Boyſe ſhewed great concern 
for our author, and uſed all his intereſt to prevent the rigorous ſentence for which the 
Attorney-General (Robert Rochford, Eſq.) had moved. It being thought proper that 
Mr. Emlyn ſhould write to the Lord Chief Juſtice, he accordingly did ſo; and his 
letter was expreſſed in ſuch candid, ſerious, and manly, terms, that it ought to have ex- 
cited a greater attention | C |. When he appeared to have judgment given againſt him, 
it was moved by one of the Queen's counſel (Mr. Brodrick) that he ſhould retract ; but 


to this our author could not conſent. The Lord Chief Juſtice, therefore, proceeded to 
paſs ſentence on him; which was, that he ſhould ſuffer a year's impriſonment,” pay a 


thouſand pounds fine to the Queen, and lie in priſon till paid ; and that he ſhould find 
ſecurity for good behaviour during lite, The pillory, he was told, was the puniſhment 
due; but, on account of his being a man of letters, it was not inflicted, Then, with 
a paper on his breaſt, he was led round the four Courts to be expoſed. This ſentence, 
for bare matters of ſpeculation and belief, was by ſome thought to be very ſevere and 
cruel ; but the Lord Chief Juſtice did not ſeruple to magnity the mercy of it, becauſe 
in Spain and-Portugal the puniſhment would have been no leſs than burning. After 
judgment had been paſſed, Mr. Emlyn was committed to the Sheriffs of Dublin, and 
was a cloſe priſoner, for ſomething more than a quarter of a year, in the houſe of the 
Under-Sheriff. On the ſixth of October, he was haſtily hurried away to the common 
Jail, where he lay among the priſoners in a cloſe room, filled with fix beds, for about 


five or fix weeks; and then, by an habeas cor pus, he was upon his petition removed 


into the Marſhalſca for his health. Having here greater | conveniences, - he wrote, in 


1704, a tract, entituled, ** General Remarks on Mr. Boy ſe's Vindication of the true 
« Deity of our Bleffed Saviour | DJ.” In the Marſhalſea our author remained till the 
twenty-firſt of July, 17035, during the whole of which time his former acquaintances 
were eſtranged from him, and all offices of friendſhip or civility in a manner ceaſed ; 
eſpecially among perſons of a ſuperior rank. A few, indeed, of the plainer tradeſmen 
belonging to his late congregation were more compaſſionate and friendly. But, of all 
men, the diſſenting miniſters of Dublin were the moſt deſtitute of Kindneſs. Not one 


[C] That it ought to have excited a greater attention.] 


are divided about, and /currilous reflexions on the 
It was as tollows ; 


Bleſled Jeſus, which are intended for contempt, 
which my ſoul ſhall ever abhor. I ſhall only pre- 


My Lord, 
Though your Lordſhip may perhaps judge me 
« guilty of a fault that you cannot admit any apo» 
* lopy for, yet | may preſume upon ſo much com- 
« paſſion as io have leave to offer ſomething by way 
of mitigation : J do aſſure your Lordſhip, that [ 
have no greater deſite than to learn the truth from 


according to my belt light; and, if J am miſtaken in 
my opinions, God knows, tis altogethei unwillingly. 
It is moit obvious that I have forteited my int-reſt, 
and facriticed my reputation in the world, and ex- 
poſed myſelf to ſuch evils as nothing couli ever 
make me ſubmit to but the real fear of offendiag 
God; which your Lordſhip will, I doubt not, 
allow for a very gieat reaſon, I am ready to do any 
thing canſiſtent wuh my judgment aud conſcience ; 
but I am afraid to do that, for fear of ſhame trom 
men, for which, my conſcience may ſuggeil to me, 
that Jeſus Chriſt will be aſhamed of me at the greit 
day. I imagine, by ſomething 8 on my trial, 
that your Lordſhip conceived I ha 

deriding ſcornful expreſſions of the Holy Jetius, 
which | am ſure I never deſigned ; the ſum of th: 
whole book being only to ſhew the Father to be 
greater than he, not denying him aas glory con— 
filtent with that. 1 hope, that as the great aud 
mercitul God will ſooner forgive many errors of the 
underſtanding than one wilful crime, fo your 
Lordſhip will make a conſiderable difference between 
* diſputable errors, which men of probity and learning 

Vor. V. 
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the holy >: riptures, by which I ſhall always be guided 
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d written fome . 


ſame to add, that as *tis entirely for my conſcience 
that J ſuffer, ſo I can never be deprived of the com- 
fortable ſupport which ſuch a conſideration carriez 
in it; haviog, I hope, learned in ſome meaſure, 
to be conformed to him who endured the croſe, 
and will ſhortly appear the righteous judge of all, 
Knowing how much depends. on your Cordihios 
tavour, and clemency, as to the penalty I am liable 
to, I inueat tor it, 
And am, 
* Your Lordſhip's, &c. (3). 


[D] General Remarks on Mr. Boy/e's Vindication of 
the true Deity of our Bleſſed Saviour. ] We ſubjoin the 
Contents. “ Introduction.“ 


Chap. I. 


© That God and his Son Jeſus Chriſt are two 


diftin&t Beings, the one underived, and the other 
derived,” | 


K + 


* 


Chap. II. 
© Of a derived Being, ſuch as the Son of God is 


granted to be.“ * Examination of the Anſwer to 
the Obicction from Chriſt's not knowing the Day 
ot Judgment, Matt. xxiv. 36. and Mark xiii. 32. 
Reflection on the argument for the Supreme Deity 
of Jeſus Chriſt trom the Creation being aſcribed to 


_— i © 


him (4). 
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(3) Narrative, 
ubi ſupra, p. 33, 
34+ 


(4) Emlyn's 
Works, vol. I. 
P. 132. 
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of them (Mr. Boyſe excepted) vouchſafed to Mr. Emlyn that ſmall office of humanity, 
the viſiting him in priſon; nor had they ſo much pity on the ſoul of their erring brother 
(as they thought him) as to ſeek to turn him from the error of his way. For along time 
our author continued with little appearance of relief; content with this, that he knew 
for whom and for what he ſuffered. At length, through the zealous and repeated 
ſolicitations of Mr. Boyſe, the generous interference of Thomas Medlicote, Eſq. the 
humane interpofition of the Duke of Ormond, and the favourable report of the Lord 
Chancellor (dir Richard Cox, to whom a petition of Mr. Emlyn's had been referred), 
and whoſe report was, that ſuch exorbitant fines were againſt law, the fine was reduced 
to ſeventy pounds, and it was accordingly paid into her Majeſty's Exchequer. Twenty 
pounds more were paid, by way of compoſition, to Dr. Narciſſus March, Archbiſhop 
of Armagh, who, as Queen's Almoner, had a claim of one ſhilling a pound upon the 
whole fine. During Mr. Emlyn's confinement in the Marſhalſea, he regularly preached 
there, He had hired a pretty large room to himſelf ; whither, on the Sundays, ſome of 
the impriſoned debtors reſorted; and from without doors there came ſeveral of the 
lower fort of his former people and uſual hearers. That they would not wholly forſake 
him, nor refuſe to worſhip God with him, was a great pleaſure to our author in his ſtate 


Narrative, . . 
ubi fapra, of impriſonment (f). 
v. 23—44 Soon after his releaſe Mr. Emlyn returned to London, where a ſmall congregation 


was found for him, confiſting of a few friends, to whom he preached once every 

Sunday. This he did without ſalary or ſtipend; although, in conſequence of his 

wife's jointure having devolved to her children, his fortune was reduced to a narrow in - 

come. The liberty of preaching, which our author enjoyed, gave great offence to 

ſeveral perſons, and eſpecially to Mr. Charles Leſlie, the famous non- juror, and Mr. 

Francis Higgins, the noted rector of Balruddery, in the county of Dublin. Complaint 

was made upon the ſubject to Dr. Teniſon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. That great 

and good prelate was not unacquainted with Mr. Emlyn's _—_— a meeting in London, 

or with what had befallen him in Dublin ; but, he had .heard fuch an account of his 

character, that his Grace was not inclined to moleſt him. Even Mr. Higgins himſelf 

did not pretend to ſay, that our author made controverted points the ſubjects of his 

preaching. Nevertheleſs, in the repreſentation of the lower Houſe of Convocation: to 

the Queen, in 1711, it was afferted, that weekly ſermons were preached in defence of 

the Unitarian principles. This affertion was fo groundleſs, that Mr. Emlyn thought 

proper to write a paper containing ſome obſervations upon it. After a few years, his 

| congregation was diffolved by the death of the principal perſons who had attended upon 
(e) Memoirs of his miniſtry, and he retired into a filent obſcurity (g), but not into idleneſs; for the 

Life, p. -. greater part of his life was diligently ſpent in ſupporting, by various works, the prin- 

ciples he had embraced, and the cauſe for which he had ſuffered. The firſt perform- 

ance publiſhed by him, after his releaſe from priſon, was, ** A Letter to the Reverend 

„% Dr. Willis, Dean of Lincoln; being ſome friendly Remarks on his Sermon before 

te the Honourable Houſe of Commons, November 5, 1705.” The intention of this 

letter was to ſhew that the puniſhment even of Papiſts for religion was not warranted 

(5) Emlyn's by the Jewiſh laws; and that Chriſtians had been more cruel perſecutors than Jews (5). 

= — on . In 1706, Mr. Emlyn gave to the world one of his moſt elaborate productions, which is, 
| « A Vindication of the Worſhip of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, on Unitarian Principles. 

& In Anſwer to what is ſaid, on that Head, by Mr. Joſeph Boyle, in his Vindication of 

© the Deity of Jeſus Chriſt. To which is annexed, An Anſwer to Dr. Waterland on 
« the ſame Head.” That our theological readers may more diſtinctly perceive the ſpe- 

cific nature and object of this performance, we ſhall inſert the contents of it below [(E]. 


[E] We fhall inſert the Contents of it below.]. charge of idolatry. For, 1. All idolatry is not 
Chap. I. founded on the nature of the act: nor, 2. Is it true 


6 * . . * . 
Supreme divine worſhip of Jeſus Chriſt not re- that the Pagans did only give inferior or ſubordinate 


4 * 
« quired nor penddifed in Scripture. 1. Not in prayer worſhip to their idols or dzxmons. 
© 2, Not in 3 2 - 2 ** &c. 3. = Chap. III. 
in external acts, as baptiſm, 's ſupper. 4. Not I _ OT. 
+ 20 be inferred from the foundation en which thoſe . feen 2: 4＋ | ne goats of the gms 
* afts of worſhip are grounded. II. An inferior « gon, blaming the 'raſhneſs of ſome Trinitarian 
* religious worſhip of Jeſus Chriſt is allowed and re- . writers, and ſhewing the Unitarian principles of 
* quired by the Scriptures. 1. In that He is worſhip- « worſhip to be more iaſe. 
* ped as Mediator. 2, In that He cannot be wer. As anſwer to Dr. Waterland on the head of 
* thipped through a Mediator. 3, In that his claim . worſhip. Sect. I, From the common allowed 
* to worſhip is founded on ſubordinate derived ( practies of adormiion or bowing the body to others 
* domunion. | © beſides God, Sect. II. From the religious worſhip 
Chap. II. given to Jeſus Chriſt when on earth, and conſidered 
I. The paying inferior religious worſhip to Jeſus * only as a ſacred prophet, Sect. III. From the reli- 
* Chriſt does not intrench on the peculiar honour of * gious worſhip due and allowed to the human nature 
God. 1. Not from the nature of the thing itſelf, * of Jeſus Chriſt. - Sect. IV. From the doRor's in- 5 
* 2. Not from Scripture teſtimony or example. * terpreting the imploring of grace and peace to be a (Hs 55. 
II. The allowing interior religious worſhip to Jeſus * religious invocation ; and here of the imploring of ſupra, 5. 2954 
« Chriſt will not clear Pagans or Papiſts from the * grace from the ſeven ſpirits. Rev. i. 4. (5). T 406. 
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Two publications caine from our author in 150%, the firſt of which was entitled, 


« lock's Arguments for the Supreme Diviaity of Jeſus Chriſt, or whatever can be 
++ urged againſt the Supremacy of the Firſt Perſon of the Holy Trinity.” The other 
was, A brief Vindication of the Biſhop of Glocefler's (Dr. Fowler) Diſcourſes con- 
* cerning the Deſcent of the Man Chri/t Jeſus from Heaven; from Dr. Sherlock the 
*« Dean of St. Paul's Charge of Hereſy, With a Confutation of his new Notion in his 
late Book of The Scripture Proofs of our Saviour's Divinity.” In 1708, Mr. Emlyn 
printed three Tradts, all of them directed againſt Mr. Leſlie. The titles of them are as 
follow : “ Remarks on Mr. Charles Leſlie's firſt Dialogue on the Socinian Controverſy. 
A Vindication of the Remarks on Mr. Charles Leſlie's firſt Dialogue on the Socinian 
c Controverſy.” * An Examination of Mr. Leſlie's laſt Dialogue, relating to the 
« SatisfaQion of Jeſus Chriſt, Together with ſome Remarks on Dr. Stillingfleet's 


was publiſhed by him in 1710. It is entituled, The previous Queſtion to the ſeveral 
6c * about valid and invalid Baptiſm, Lay-Baptiſm, &c. conſidered, viz. 
„Whether there be any Neceffity (upon the Principles of Mr. Wall's Hiſtory of lufant 
% Baptiſm) for the continual Uſe of Baptiſm among the Poſterity of baptized Chriſ- 
„ tians.” The contents of the work will be given in the note {F]. Though Mr. 
Emlyn has ſupported his hypotheſis with ingenuity and learning, we do not find that he 
has obtained many converts to his opinion ; though, perhaps, the number of them is at 
preſent rather increaſing. Our Author did not again appear from the preſs till the 
year 1715, when he publiſhed, « A full Inquiry into the Original Authority of that 
«« Text, 1 John v. 7. There are three that bear Record in Heaven, c. Containing an 
« Account of Dr. Mill's Evidence, from Antiquity, for and againſt its being genuine. 
« With an Examination of his Judgment thereupon.” This piece was addreſſed to Dr. 
William Wake, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Prefident, to the Biſhops of the ſame 
province, his Grace's Suffragans, and to the Clergy of the lower Houſe of Convoca- 
tion, then aſſembled. The diſputed text found an advocate in Mr. Martin; Paſtor of 
the French Church, at the Hague, who publiſhed a Critical Diſſertation on the ſubject, 
in oppoſition to Mr. Emlyn's ** Inquiry.” In 1718, our Author again conſidered the 
eſtion, in! An Anſwer to Mr. Martin's Critical Differtation on 1 John v. 7. Shewing 
„ the Inſufficiency of his Proofs, and the Errors of his Suppofitions ; by which he 
« attempts to eſtabliſh the Authority of that Text from ſuppoſed Manuſcripts.” Mr. 
Martin having publiſhed an Examination of this Anſwer, Mr. Emlyn printed a Reply to 
it in 1720 (). A third Tract was written upon the ſubject by Mr. Martin; ſo that he 
had the honour of being left in the poſſeſſion of the field; and this has been thought by 
many learned men, to have been the only honour he obtained, It is generally allowed 
that Mr. Emlyn ſhewed diſtinguiſhed abilities and literature in'the controverſy, and that 
there were numerous converts to his opinion. Biſhop Smallbrooke ſeems not to have 
been ſatisfied with Martin's defence (/). On Emlyn's fide of the queſtion are Father 
Simon, La Croze, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Bentley, Dr. Benſon, Wetſtein, Grieſbach, 
and other reſpectable writers and critics. Indeed, ſuch was the ſtate of the controverſy, 
that the learned in general had abandoned the defence of the verſe (n), when a new and 
ſpirited advocate for its authenticity appeared in Mr. Archdeacon Travis. The Arch- 
deacon's work, however, has not been permitted to be triumphant. Strictures have 
been made upon it by ſeveral authors, both at home and abroad; and Mr. Porſon in 
particular (to whoſe eminence in Greek literature words cannot eafily do juſtice) has 


if the Archdeacon can produce an anſwer equally diſtinguiſhed by the ſame qualities, 
he will juſtly be eſteemed one of the moſt fortunate of mankind. In fact, the ſubject 
is conſidered, by many learned men, as for ever decided. Indeed, we have often been 
ſurprized, and this for two reaſons, that ſo much ſtreſs ſhould be laid upon the text in 
queſtion by fome zealous Trinitarians. In the firſt place, the words are capable of 
being explained of an Unity of Conſent, and not of Subſtance ; as is evident from 
fimilar language, in the ſeventeenth chapter of St. John's Goſpel. And, ſecondly, in the 
proof of any important doctrine, the truth of it ſhould be made to reſt upon undiſputed 


[F] The contents of the work will be given in the * circumciſion.. Set. V. As to any harm in bapti- 
note.] * Sect. I. The uſe of baptiſm among the Jews * zing, though not required. How this notion of 
« urged in f of infant-baptiſm among Chriſtians. + baptiſm cuts off many occaſions of contention among 
C II. 2 hence it will equally follow, that * Chriſtians. Sect. VI. Remarks on Mr, Wall's un- 
only ſuch children as are born of ũubeſieving parents * juſt Reflections on the Unitarians. As to the ad- 
need to be baptized. Sect, III. In fact there do not * miſſion of thoſe, who have not been perſonally 
appear any early inſtances of any (infants or adults) * baptized, to the Communion. Poſtſcript, Infant 
« who being born of Chriſtian parents were baptized. * baptiſm, how far according to the Apoſtolical 
* Sect. LV. Objections againſt the above inference con - Conſtitutions, &c. A letter of the author in anſwer 
« ſidered and anſwered, particularly with regard to to ſome objections propoſed to him on this head(6),” 
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«© The Supreme Deity of God the Father demonſtrated. In Anſwer to Dr. Sher- 


« True Reaſons of Chriſt's Sufferings (i).“ In this piece, the doctrine of Infinite Satiſ- G 1. vol. t. 


faction is oppoſed with great ability. One of our Author's moſt curious productions PET 
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examined Mr, Travis's poſitions with ſuch ingenuity, ability, and critical preciſion, that, 
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paſſages, and not upon thoſe, the authenticity of which muſt at beſt be pronounced to be 


extremely doubtful. Such dubious paſſages can never have any effect upon the minds 
of thoſe who are previouſly ſceptical with regard to any great queſtion. | 

While Mr. Emlyn was engaged in this celebrated controverſy, he found leiſure for 
other publications. In 1718, he printed a tract entituled, © Dr. Bennet's New Theory 
&« of the Trinity examined.: or, ſome Confiderations on the Diſcousſs of the ever bleſſed. 
“ Trinity in Unity; and his Examination of Dr. -Clarke's Scripture Doctrine of the 
“% Trinity.” Dr. Bennet's explication of the Trinity (as we have ſeen in his article (u)) 
was ſingular, and approached to Sabellianiſm; on which account he laid himſelf open 
to the ſtrictures both of Trinitarian and Unitarian Divines. Mr. Emlyn knew how to 
make the moſt of the Doctor's miſtakes. Three pieces were publiſhed by Mr, Emlyn 
in 1719. The firſt was, © Remarks on a Book, entituled, © The Doctrine of the bleſſed 
& Trinity, ſtated and defended,” by four London Miniſters, Mr. Tong, Mr. Robinſon, 
& Mr. Smith, and Mr. Reynolds. With an Appendix, concerning the Equality of the 
ce three Perfons, and Mr. Jurieu's Teſtimony to the primitive Doctrine on this point.“ 
Theſe four Diſſenting Clergymen, who had united their talents upon the ſubject, were 
not men of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities as to be reckoned among the moſt formidable an- 
tagoniſts with whom our author ever contended. His next publication was, A true 


Narrative of the Proceedings of the Diſſenting Miniſters of Dublin againſt Mr, Tho- 


( Emlyn's 
Works, Vol. II. 
p. 301, p. 367. 
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79 Vol. II. 


p. 429. 


* mas Emlyn; and of his Proſecution (at ſome of the Diſſenters Inſtigation) in the 
« ſecular, Court, and his Sufferings thereupon, for his humble, Inquiry into the 
& Scripture Account of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt:“ Annis, 1702, 3, 4, 5- To which is 
ec added an Appendix, containing the Author's own and the Dublin Miniſters. Account 
©& of the Difference between him and them, with ſome Remarks thereon.” It has been 
thought that this narrative, which is now prefixed to Mr. Enilyn's works, has had a 
tendency to diſpoſe perſons, and young minds eſpecially, the more favourably to re- 
ceive his ſentiments. Simple truth, indeed, ought to be the ſole point attended to m 
every controverſy; but it is in human nature to be ſometimes influenced by collateral 
conſiderations. The laſt tract publiſhed by our author, in 1719, was © The Reverend 
« Mr. Troſſe's Arguments anſwered ; relating to the Lord Jefus Chriſt, and the Deity 
© of the Holy Ghoſt. Taken from his Catechiſm, and Sermon on Luke xxii. 31. 
« printed at Exon (o).“ 7 

It was a great ſatisfaction to Mr. Emlyn, to perceive that the doctrine, for which he 
had written and fuffered fo much, gradually gained ground both in England and Ire- 
land. Nevertheleſs, he ſtil] continued to be ſo obnoxious, that none of the Divines 
among the Diſſenters in London dared to aſk him to preach for them, excepting the 
Miniſters of the Baptiſt congregation at Barbican. Theſe gentlemen, who were Mr. 
Burroughs and Mr. (afterwards Dr.) James Foſter, to ſhew their catholic remper, and 
truly Chriſtian ſpirit, invited him more than once to that office; and, notwithſtandi 
the reflections of the cenſorious, were not aſhamed publicly to own him for a brother. 
About the year 1726, upon the deceaſe of the worthy and learned Mr. James Peirce, of 
Exeter, ſeveral of the people wiſhed to invite Mr. Emlyn thither, and had formed a 
deſign for that purpoſe. As foon, however, as he was acquainted with it, he requeſt- 
ed them to defiſt, thanking them for their reſpectful attention to him, and excuſing his 
acceptance of an invitation, on account of his declining years, and the feebleneſs of 
his limbs. Though our author lived in private retirement, he was honoured with the 
eſteem and friendſhip of divers perſons of diſtinguiſhed learning and in eminent tations. 
He was particularly intimate with the truly excellent Dr. Samuel Clarke. That great 
and good man, though at firſt he was ſhy and upon the reſerve with Mr. Emlyn, when he 
came to be farther acquainted with him, expreſſed a high value and regard for him, ge- 


\ neraljy adviſcd with him in matters of importance, and, notwithſtanding his-ufual cau- 
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tion towards men, opened his mind to him with the utmoſt freedom. The Doctor's 
language to our author was,“ I can ſay any thing to you(p).” Another of Mr. Emlyn's 
friends was Mr. Whiſton, who, in his account of his own life, has ſpoken of him ſeveral. 
times in terms of great reſpect. In 1731, our author wrote “ Obſervations on Dr. 
% Waterland's Notions in Relation to Polytheiſm, Ditheiſm, the Son's Conſubſtantiality 
“ with and Inferiority to the Father;“ and, in the fame year, he drew up ſome © Me- 


„ moirs of the Life and Sentiments of the Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke.” Theſe two 
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tracts, we believe, were not given to the world till his works were collected together. 


They now form the concluding articles of the fecond volume (q). Mr. Emlyn, who 


was naturally of a very chearful and lively temper, enjoyed, in all reſpects, a large ſhare 
of health, the gout excepted ; which, by degrees, impaired his health, and by its an- 
nual returns -greatly difabled him in his limbs. For the laſt two or three years of his 
life he grew much teebler ; and about a year before his death, he received a violent 
ſhock, which it was feared would have carried him off. However, he ſo well reco- 
vered from it that he weathered the next winter, though a ſevere one, without any 
farrher breach vpon his health. On Friday, the ſeventeenth of July, 1743, he was 
ſuddenly taken ill in the night, but grew ſo far better as to be able, for ſome days. to 


2 converſe 


converſe with his friends, and to teſtify the great ſatisfaQion he enjoyed in the conſei- 
ouſneſs of his integrity. His diſorder returning, he departed this life on Tueſday, the 
thirtieth day of the month, in the ſeventy-ninth year of his age (r). On the ſixteenth 
of Auguſt following, his funeral ſermon was preached, at Barbican, by Mr. Hoſter, who 
has given him an excellent and a juſt character (5). . His character is, likewiſe, diſ- 
played at large in the memoirs of his life, which conclude it with aſſerting, that he 
was one of the brighteſt examples of ſubſtantial unaffected piety, of ſerious rational de- 
votion, of a ſteady unſhaken integrity, and an undaunted chriſtian courage (1). He 
was buried in Bunhill-Fields, where there is an inſcription to his memory. His epitaph, 
as it was firſt deſigned in Latin, and as it was afterwards inſcribed on his tomb ſtone in 
Engliſh, will be found below [G]. The Memoirs of his life were written by his ſon, 
Sollom Emlyn, Efq. and ſeparately publiſhed in 1746. In the ſame year they were 
prefixed to a collection of his works, in two volumes, octavo. An appendix is added, 
containing ſeveral ſhort papers, drawn up by our author, on various ſubjects. Mr. 
Sollom Emlyn, who was bred to the law, and became an eminent Counſeltor, was em- 
ployed to publiſh Lord Chief Juſtice Hale's “ Hiſtory of the Pleas of the Crown,” 
which he did in 1736, in two volumes, folio, together with a preface and large notes. 
He died in the year 1756, and left one ſon, our worthy friend, the preſent Thomas 
Emlyn, Eſq. Barriſter at Law, a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and Fellow of the Royal 
Society. | | 

Mr. Emlyn was one of the moſt eminent divines of the Arian perſuaſion which this 
country has produced. His works, which are written with great ability on that ſide of 
the queſtion, have made many converts, eſpecially among the Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
Though his writings are, perhaps, not now ſo much read as they formerly were, they 
ſtill continue to be held in reputation, and have a number of admirers. Our 
author was what is called a high Arian; believing our bleſſed Saviour to be the 
firſt of derived Beings, the Creator of the World, and an object of worſhip. We ap- 
prehend that ſeveral perſons, who are advocates for the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, do 


not entirely coincide with the ſentiments which Mr. Emlyn has advanced upon theſe 
ſubjects.] ä 1 


[G] Will be found below.) 
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"Tromas EmLYNn, V. D. M. 
Stamfordie in agro L incolnienſi natus 
xxviimo die Maij, anno Salutis MDeLEIII. 
Pietate, Eruditione, ac judicio, 


Here lie the remains 
Of the Reverend Mr. THomas Evryn, 
Eminent for bis great piety and learning, 
Strong parts and ſound judgment. 
Born at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, 
May 27, 1663. 
He was Paſtor of a congregation 
Non pardm inſfignis, | Of Proteſtant Difſenters at Dublin, 
Apud Dublinienſes per undecim Annos Which office he diſcharged during eleven years 
| Ofticium pervigilis Paſloris With great faithfulneſs, diligence, and applauſe. 
Summa cum Laude, ſumma cum Diligentia, exercuit. Bat, having maintained the Supreme unequalied 


Quzdam vero Dogmata (heterodoxa ut vocabantur) | Majeſt 
| amplexus Of the OE Gop and FATrRE& of all, 
Officio ejectus eſt, ſtipendio ſpoliatus, He was, to the ſhame and reproach of a Chriſtian 
carcerem detruſus, et mille libris mulctatus, country, 
Propterea quod Monarchiam, et ſupremam Majeſtatem Perſecuted even to bonds and impriſonment, 
Summi Dei Patris aſſeruerat. And the ſpoiling of his goods; | 
Poſt binos denique annos elapſos All which he endured with great patienceand conſtancy, 


Carcere liberatus, in Angliam rediit, With ſuch firmneſs and forti:ude of mind, 
Ubi primariam illam Chriſtiane Fidei Veritatem As left no room to doubt his integrity, 


Tam ſtrenuè vindicavit, tam lucidis argumentis ſuffulſit, And in his writings ſupporied that important truth 
Ut nullus quidem reſponſo locus ſupereſſet. 


With ſuch ſtrength of reaſon and 2 
Senio tandem confectus et Arthritide perfractus, As left no room to make a reply, _ 
Viribus obrepente Febre penitùs exhauſtis, At length, full of days and ripe for glory, 
Fato ſuccubuit xxxmo die Julij anno MDccxL1, e departed this life in peace, 
Spe lzta beatæ Reſutrectionis h July 30, 1741, x 
Ad Vitam eternam. In joyful hope ot a bleſſed reſurrection 
To eternal life (7). 


„%% [ERIGENA (Jonx Scorus), an eminent ſcholar of the middle age, was born 
in an early part of the ninth century. The moſt common account of him is, that he 
was a native of Air, in Scotland, though ſome writers have ſaid that the place of his 
birth was Ergene, on the borders of Wales, and others have contended that he was 
an Iriſhman (a). It is, we apprehend, moſt probable that he was a Scotſman. How- 
ever this may have been, he was animated, in a very dark period, with a moſt uncom- 


mon deſire of literature. Seeing his country involved in great confuſion and ignorance, 


and that it afforded no means of acquiring the knowledge after which he thirſted, he 
travelled into foreign parts; and it is even aſſerted, by ſeveral authors, that he went to 
Athens, and ſpent ſome years in ſtudying the Greek, Chaldaic, and Arabic, lan- 
guages (5). In whatever place he obtained his learning, it is certain that in philoſophy 
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he had no ſuperior, and in languages no equal, in the age during which he flouriſhed. 


| Theſe extraordinary accompliſhments, together with his wit and pleaſantry, which ren- 


dered his converſation as agreeable as it was inſtructive, procured him an invitation 
from Charles the Bald, King of France, the greateſt patron of Literature in that 
period, to refide with him. Of this invitation Erigena accepted, and lived a number 
of years in the Court of that Prince, on a footing of the moſt intimate acquaintance and 
familiarity. He ſlept often in the royal apartments, and dined daily at the royal table. 
From the following repartee, which is preſerved by one of our ancient hiſtorians, we 
may judge of the freedom which Scotus uſed with the monarch. As they were fitting 
one day at table oppoſite to each other, after dinner, the B having ſaid ſome- 
thing that was not quite agreeable to the rules of politeneſs, the King, in a merry hu- 
mour, aſked him, “ Pray what is between a Scot and a fot?” To which he anſwered, 
Nothing but the table.” Charles, ſays the hiſtorian, laughed heartily, and was not 
in the leaſt offended, as he made it a rule never to be angry with his maſter, as he al- 
ways called Erigena. But the King valued this great man for his wiſdom and learning 
fill more than for his wit, and retained him about his perſon, not merely as an agree- 


able companion, but as his preceptor in the ſciences, and his beſt counſellor in the moſt 
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arduous affairs of government. While Scotus reſided in the Court of France, he com- 
poſed, at the defire of his royal patron, a number of works, which procured him many 
admirers on the one hand, and many adverſaries on the other. The Clergy, in parti- 
cular, were diſſatisfied with ſome of his notions, as not being perfectly orthodox (c). 
One of the ſubjects which employed his pen was the doctrine of Predeſtisation. In 
his treatiſe on this ſubje&, which was addrefſed to Hincmar, Archbiſhop of Rheims, 
and Pardulus, Biſhop of Laon, the poſition he begins with is, that every queſtion may 
be reſolved by four general rules of philoſophy, viz. diviſion, definition, demonſtration, 
and analyſis. By theſe rules he endeayours to prove, that there cannot be a double 
predeſtination, of one to glory, and another to damnation ; and that predeſtination doth 
not impoſe any neceſſity, but that man is abſolutely free; and that, although he can- 
not do good without the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, yet he doth it, without being conſtrained 
or forced to do it by the will of God, by his own free choice. Sin, and the conſe- 
quences of it, and the puniſhments with which it is attended, are, ſays Erigena, mere 
privations, that are neither foreſeen nor predeſtinated by God; and predeſtination hath 
no place but in thoſe things which God hath pre-ordained in order to eternal happineſs ; 
for, our predeſtination ariſeth from the foreſight of the good uſe of our free-will (d). 
Sentiments ſo bold, and delivered in ſuch an age, could not fail of exciting great in- 
dignation. Wemlo, or Ganelo, Archbiſhop of Sens, having read tte work, collected 


out of it ſeveral propoſitions, which he arranged under nineteen heads, according to the 


number and order of the chapters of Scotus's treatiſe, and ſent them to Prudentius, 
Biſhop of Troyes. This prelate, having examined them, found in them, as he thought, 
not only the errors of Pelagius, but the impiety of the Collyridians. He employed 
himſelf, therefore, in anſwering Erigena ; and another anſwer to him was written by 
Florus, a Deacon of the Church of Lyons. It does not appear that Scotus engaged 
any farther in the controverſy (e). Another of his works was upon the ſubject of the 
Euchariſt, in anſwer to a famous book of Paſchaſius Radbertus, concerning the body and 
blood of Chriſt. Upon this head, Erigena had the good ſenfe to oppoſe the doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation (7). | 
While our author was employed in theſe diſcuſſions, an incident occurred, which 
drew upon him the diſpleaſure of the Roman Pontiff. Michael Balbus, the Greek Em- 
peror, had ſent, in the year 824, a copy of the works of Dionyſius, the Philoſopher, 
to the Emperor Lewis the Pious, as a moſt acceptable preſent (g). In France theſe 
treatiſes were eſteemed to be an invaluable treaſure; and therefore Charles the Bald, 
who could not read Greek, was earneſtly deſirous of peruſing them in a Latin tranſla- 


tion. This deſire was undoubtedly increaſed by an opinion which at that time univer- 


ſally prevailed, though without any proof, that Dionyſius, the Areopagite, or St. 
Denys, was the firſt Chriſtian teacher, or Apoſtle, in France. At the requeſt of 
Charles, Joannes Scotus undertook the taſk of tranſlating the works in queſtion, the 
titles of which were, On the Celeſtial Monarchy ;” On the Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy ;" 
<< On Divine Names;” and, On Myſtic Theology.” Theſe books were received 
with great eagerneſs by the Weſtern Churches; but the tranſlation having been made 


without the licence of the ſovereign Pontiff, and containing many things contrary to the 


received faith of the Church of Rome, the Pope, Nicholas the Firſt, was higbly diſ- 
pleaſed, and wrote a threatening letter to the French King, requiring that Scotus ſhould 


be baniſhed from the Univerſity of Paris, and ſent to Rome. Charles had too much 


affection and reſpe& for our author to obey the Pope's order; but Erigena thought ic 
adviſable, for his ſafety, to retire from Paris. According to ſome writers, it was upon 
this occaſion that he returned to England. It was the tranſlation of the works of the 
pretended Dionyſius which revived the knowledge of Alexandrian Platoniſm In. m 


Weſt, and laid the foundation of the myſtical ſyſtem of Theology, which afterwards ſo 
generally prevailed. . Hence it was, that philoſophical enthuſiaſm, born in the Eaſt, 
nouriſhed by Plato, educated in Alexandria, matured in Aſia, and adopted into the 
Greek Church, found its way, under the pretext and authority of an apoſtolic name, 
into the Weſtern Church, and there produced innumerable miſchiefs (5). (4) Enfi-ld's 
The moſt capital work of Scotus was his treatiſe © On the Diviſion of Nature, or the hints You be 
«« Natures of Things;“ which, after long lying in manuſcript, was publiſhed at Ox- b. 34%, 341 
ford, in -1681, by Dr. Thomas Gale. In, various reſpects this was the moſt curious 
literary production of the age in which Erigena flouriſhed, being written with a meta- 
phyſical ſubtlety and acuteneſs then unknown in Europe. This acuteneſs he acquired 
by reading the writings of the Greek philoſophers : and by applying the refinement of 
logic to the diſcuſſion of theological ſubjects, he became the father of that ſcholaſtic 
divinity, which made ſo diſtinguiſhed a figure in the middle ages, and ſo long reſiſted 
the progreſs of genuine ſcience. The remarks of one of our ancient hiſtorians (Hoveden) 
on Scotus's work are not unjuſt. “ His book, entituled, The Diviſion of Nature,” 
& js of great uſe in ſolving many intricate and perplexing queſtions ; if we can forgive 
* him for deviating from the path of the Latin philoſophers and divines, and purſuing 
ce that of the Greeks. It was this that made him appear a Heretic to many ; and it 
6 muſt be confeſſed that there are many things in it which, at firſt fight at leaſt, ſeem 
© to be contrary to the catholic faith.” Of this kind are his opinions of God and the 
univerſe, which bear a conſiderable reſemblance to the pantheiſm of Spinoza (7), At © Henry's . 
the entrance of his work, Erigena divides nature into that which creates, and is not cre- n 
ated; that which is created, and creates; that which is created and does not create; and ſupra, p. 346. 
that which neither creates nor is created. As a farther proof of the ſingularity of John Sco- 
tus's genius, we ſhall produce his argument for the eternity of the world. Nothing can 
© bean accident with reſpect to God; conſequently, it was not an accident with reſpe& to 
© him to frame the world: therefore God did not exiſt before he created the world; for, if 
© he had, it would have happened to him to create; that is, creation would have been 
6 an accident of the divine nature. God therefore precedes the world, not in the order 
& of time, but of cauſality. The cauſe always was, and is, and will be; and therefcre 
t the effect always has ſubſiſted, doth ſubſiſt, and will ſubſiſt; that is, the Univerſe is 
te eternal in its cauſe.” Hence Erigena taught that God is all things, and that all 
things are God; by which he might only mean the ſame with the Oriental, Cabbaliſtic, 
and Alexandrian, Philoſophers; and, after theſe, with the followers of Origen, Syneſius, 
and the ſuppoſed Dionyſius, that all things have eternally proceeded by emanation from 
God, and will at length return into him as ſtreams to their ſource, Accordingly he 
ſays, that © after the Reſurrection nature itſelf will return to God; God will be all in 
& all, and there will remain nothing but God alone.” From theſe brief ſpecimens it 
appears, that the philoſophy of Scotus was founded in the enthuſiaſtic notions of univer- 
ſal deification ; and conſequently, that he is rather to be ranked among the fanatical 
than among the atheiſtical philoſophers. The monaſtic life, which then fo generally 
prevailed, afforded ſo much leiſure for indulging the flights of imagination, and ſo many 
opportunities for an oſtentatious diſplay of piety, that it was peculiarly favourable to 
the propagations of Enthuſialm. To this ic may be added, that the ignorance of the 
times made it perfectly eaſy for thoſe, who were inclined to practiſe upon vulgar cre- 
dulity, to execute their deſign. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that the dreams of 
myſticiſm ſhould be extenſively propagated, under the authority of a ſuppoſed apoſtolical 
name (4), | | SEAT (4) Enfield, ubi 
The concluding period of Erigena's life is involved in ſome degree of uncertainty, _ P- 347, 
According to Cave and Tanner, he removed from France to England in 877, and was 
employed by King Alfred in the reſtoration of learning at the Univerſity of Oxford. It 
is ſaid, by Tanner, that, in 879, he was appointed Profeſſor of Mathematics and Aſ- 
tronomy in that Univerſity. Here he continued three years, when, upon account of 
ſome differences which aroſe among the gownſmen, he retired to the Abbey of Malmſ- 
bury, where he opened a ſchool. Behaving, however, with harſhneſs and ſeverity to 
his ſcholars, they were fo irritated, that they are reported-to have murdered him with 
the iron bodkins which were then uſed in writing. According to others, the ſcholars 
were inſtigated to this atrocious act by the Monks, who had conceived a hatred agaiuſt 
Scotus, as well for his learning as his heterodoxy. The time of his death is diffe- 
rently ſtated, but is generally referred to the year 883. Some, however, place it either 
in 884 or 886 (0). Soch is the ſtate of facts, as given by moſt of the Engliſh writers; (7) Cave and 
but other authors ſuppoſe that our hiſtorians have confounded John Scotus Erigena — 
with another John Scot, who was an Engliſhman, contemporary with Alfred, and who Univerſal Die- 
taught at Oxford. According to Mackenzie, Erigena retired to England in 864, and 76, N 
died there about the year 874. As a proof of the laſt circumſtance, he refers to a let- 
ter of Anaſtaſius, the Librarian to Charles the Bald, written in 875, which of 
. . otus 
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( Mackenzie, 
ubi ſupra, 

p. 55, 56. 
Henry, ubi 
ſupra, p. 347+ 


(*] Cave, ubi 


{vpra, P- 45 46. 
Tanner, ibid. 


(a) MS. notes 
on the Lives of 
the Englith 
Pots, by Tho. 
Coxeter, Eſq. 


(% Tdem. Alſo 
C. Gildon's 
Lives and Cha - 
1aQers of the 
Engl. Dramatic 
Poets,8vo.P 53. 


(-) SoMr.Coxe- 
ter in his Notes 
above cited; 
though neither 
Langbaine, nor 
any of his fol- 
lowers, ever (aw 
that Grſt edition. 


(1) Vid. Princip. 
ac Illuſtrium ali- 
guot & Erudito- 
rum in Anglia 
Virorum, Enco- 
mia, Sc. a Jo- 
anne Lelando An- 
tiquario con- 
ſcripta. edit, to, 
Lond. 1589, 

p. 117. 


(2) Biſhop Ni- 
colſon's Engliſh 
Hiſtorical Li- 
brary, edit. fol. 
1736, p. 85. 


(3) See A. Wood, 
in Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Univ. Oxon. J. i. 
p. 289, a. And 
Athen. Oxon. 
Tom. I. col. 237. 
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Scotus as of a dead man. Dr. Henry thinks it moſt probable that he ended his days in 


France (m). Anaſtaſius had ſo high an opinion of Erigena, that he aſcribed his tranſ- 
lation of the works of Dionyſius to the eſpecial influence of the Spirit of God. He was 
undoubtedly a very extraordinary man for the period in which he lived. During a long 
time he had a place in the liſt of the Saints of the Church of Rome; but at length, on 
account of its being diſcovered that he was heterodox with regard to the doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation, Baronius ſtruck his name out of the calendar. A catalogue of Sco- 


tus's works in general may be.ſeen in Cave. Bale has added to the number, bur probably 
without ſufficient reaſon (n)]. 


ETHEREGE (Gong), a celebrated Wit in the reigns of King Charles and King 
James II, and eminent for his poetical genius, «ſpecially in comedy. He is faid to have 
been deſcended of an antient family in Oxfordſhire [A), or allied to it (a), and born 
about the year 1636, but not very diſtaut from London, it is believed, as ſome of his 
neareſt relations appear to have been ſettled not far from this metropolis, in the county 
of Middleſex. It is thought he bad ſome education at the Univerlity of Cambridge, 
but it ſeems he travelled into France, and perhaps Flanders alſo, in his younger years; 
and, at his return, ſtudied, for a while, the Municipal Laws, at one of the Inns of 
Court in London (5). But the polite company he kept, and his own natural talents, in- 
clining him rather to court the favour of the Muſes, and cultivate the“ Belles Ler- 
{© tres,” he purſued the ſame ſo effectually, that the town was obliged with his firſt 
dramatic performance in the year 1664 (c), intituled, The Comical Revenge: or, 
„Love in a Tub [B]; the writing whereot brought him. acquainted, as he has himſelf 
informed us, with Charles, afrerwards Earl of-Dorſet; to whom it is, by the author, 
dedicated. And the fame of this play, with his lively humour, engaging converſation, 
and refined taſte in the faſhionable gallantries of the town, ſoon eſtabliſhed him in the 
ſocieties, and rendered him the delight of thoſe leading Wus among the quality and 
gentry of chief rank and diſtinction, who made their pleaſure the chiet buſineſs of their 
lives, in that reign; ſuch as George Villiers Duke of Bucks, John Wilmot Earl of 
Rocheſter, Sir Car. Scroop, Sir Charles Sidley, Henry Savile, &c. Encouraged hereby 
to proceed, he brought another comedy upon the Stage; but it was four years after, in 
the year 1668 (d), intituled “ She would if ſhe could ;” which alſo gained him no leſs 
applauſe[C]. And it was expected that he would, by the continuance of his ſtudies to 


poliſh 


[A] An ancient family in Oxfordſhire.) Whereof, ſays, I could not have wiſhed myſelf more fortu- 
there was one, reſiding at Thame in that county, be- * nite than I have been in the ſucceſs of this poem: 
fore the Reformation; whence ſprang the learned Dr. the writing of it was a means to make me known 
George Etherege, who was born there about the year * to your Lordſhip ; tbe acting of it has loſt me no 
1520; educated at Chriſt-Church College, in the reputation; and the priating of it has now given 
Univerſity of Oxford; was King's Profeſſor of the * me an opportunity to ſhew how much | honwur you, 
Greek Tongue there, in the reign of Queen Mary, &. (4).* Mr. Langbaine ſays that This Comedy, 
and ſome part of Queen Elizabeth's ; but then, as he though of a mixed vature; part of it being ſerious, 
had been an oppoſer of the Proteſtants, was obliged ro * and wrn in heroic verſe, yet has ſucceeded admira- 
reſign it; whereupon he followed his Profeſſion of Phy- * bly on the ſtage ; it having been always acted with 
ſick in the city of Oxon, and inſtructed ſeveral ſcho- * general approbation (5). 
lars, who were the ſons of ſome Roman Catholic gen- [C] His Comedy, intitled She would if ſhe could, 
tlemen, in the Sciences, to his old age, being alive garmed him no leſs applauſe ] This allo, was a&.d at 
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in 1588; and was buried in the ſaid city, when he 
died, He wrote and tranſlated many learned books 
in his younger years; as John Leland has, in his poe- 
tical Encomiums, remembered (1); being a good He- 
brician, Grecian, and Poet; ſome of them written in 
divinity, phyſick, muſick, and verſe; among which 
was his Ada Henrici Ofavi, ina Greek Poem, which 
he preſented to Queen Elizabeth, when, in a progreſ, 
ſhe viſited that Univerfity, Anno 1566. But, it bein 
thought only deſigned for the uſe of her Majeſly — 
its author, it was during his life kept from the preſs, 
and ſo has continued ever ſince in MS. and /ub noclſi- 
bus Aiticis (2). He allo tranſlated a book written by 
Paulus Ægineta into Engliſh ; the Pſalms of David 
into Hebrew verſe ; and moſt part, or all of Juſtin 
Martyr, from the original Greek; beſides ſome other 
things, for the particulars whereof we ſhall at preſeat 
refer to our author (3). 

[LB] The Comical Revenge: or, Love in a Tub.] 
This Comedy was acted at his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York's Theatre, then newly erected in Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields; and firſt printed, as is obſerved 
above, in Quarto, 1664, again, in 1669, 1689, 1690; 
and afterwards in the volume of our Author's Come- 
dies printed together. Ir is dedicated by him to the 
Honourable Charles Lord Buckhurſt; to whom he 

| 1 


tne Duke's I heaire, and printed, as was obſerved 
above, in 1668; again, in 1671, &c. Alſo acted at 
the Theatre-Royal by their Majeſties Servants, and 
printed, quarto, 1693, &c. And, though it has neither 
dedication, preface, prologue, nor epilogue, that 
might inform us of its ſucceſs, the reaſon whereot may 
perhaps 2 appear, yet has it had great enco- 
miums alſo beſtowed upon it. One of our comic 
writers, who was his contemporary, and afterwards 
Poet Laurcat, writes thus of this play, She would if 
* /he could, 1 think, and have the authority of ſome of 
the belt judges for it, is the beſt Comedy that has 
been written ſince the reformation of the ſtage. 

And even that, for the imperfect repreſentation of 
it at firſt, received ſuch prejudice, that had it not 
been for the favour of the Court, in all probability 


c 


great meaſure, to this very day (6).“ Mr. Phillips 
ſays ol theſe two Comedies, Love in a Tub, and She 
would if ſhe could, that, for pleaſant wit and no bad 
ceconomy, they are judged not unworthy the appro- 


bation they bave met with (7). Gildon agrees with ()) 


Langbaine, that this laſt is a Comedy of the firſt 
rank; and Langbaine farther wiſhes, * For the public 


© ſatisfation, that this great maſter would oblige the J 


world with more of his performances; which would 
s 
put 


it had never got up again; and it ſuffers for it, iu 


(4) In both the 
Catalogussofthe 
Bodle tan Libta- 
ry; that by Dr. 
Tho. Hyde, {cl 
16-4; andthe 
| iſt, by Mr. Ro- 
bert Fyſher, fot, 
1728, this fir 
edition of that 
Play is dated in 
1663; though 
the ſecond is 
only cited, aſter 
Laugbaine, byC, 
Gildon; and at- 
ter him, by C. 
Jacob. 


(4) Sir George 
Etherege'sDedi- 
cat. to the Lord 
Buck hñurſt f 
The Comical Re- 
venge, &c, 


(5) Account of 
the Dramatic 
Poets, deo. 
Oxon. 169i, 
p. 189. 


(6) gee The Hue 
1 A Co- 
medy, by Tha. 
Shadwe!l of the 
Middle Icmp'e, 
gto, 1671, in 
Preface. 


E. Phillips's 
Collection of the 
Poets, P. Il. P- 

3 and 

W. Winſtanley 
copies his words. 


0) Langbaine's 
Account me 
F gl. Dramatic 


Poets, p. 187. 


in Di- 
courſ- \ pon 
Come. MS, 
$0, wong the 
Collections of 
the late N, 
Booth Efq. 

of Gray's lang 
*g. 


(ie) Idem, p. 15 
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0) Langbaine's 
Account e 
F gl. Dramatic 
Poets, p. 187. 


(%) In a Diſ- 
courſ pon 
Come. MS, 
$0, wong the 
Collections of 


(rc) lem, p. 15. 
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poliſh and enliven the theatrical taſte, be no leſs conſtant in ſuch entertainments than 


the moſt aſſiduous of his contemporaries. 


But it was aſcribed to his indolence, or too 


great an indulgence to his pleaſures, rather than any cloſe engagement, at that time, to 
more ſerious applications in the affairs of State, that there was an interval of above ſeven 
years between that and the appearance of his next, which was alſo his laſt dramatic 
produttion ; and which, by the way, will ſhew us when that poem was written by his 
friend the Earl of Rocheſter, which we ſhall here below cite; wherein, though our au- 
thor is highly complimented with all the requiſites of an accompliſhed poet, he is yet 
condemned to loſe the laurel for that delay [D]; his ſaid laſt comedy not being publiſhed 
till 1676. Ir is intituled, The Man of Mode: or, Sir Fopling Flutter.“ It is dedi- 
cated by him to the Dutcheſs of York, who then was Mary, the daughter of the Duke 
of Modena; in the ſervice of which Dutcheſs, our author, as he ſays in his ſaid dedica- 
tion, then was; and this play ſtill exalted his reputation, even above what both the 
former had done; he having therein, as perhaps he had alſo partly ſet himſelt ſome 
example in the others before, ſhadowed forth (but ſomewhat diſguiſedly) ſome of his 
noted acquaintance and contemporaries who were known, or thought to be ſo, by his 
ſaid draughts of them, to many of the audience, which rendered the play very popular 
LEJ. It ſeems he was addicted to ſome great extravagances; being too free of his 


- = a ſtop to the crude and indigefted plays, which, 
© for want of better. cumber the lage (8).“ "Thele 
applauſes aroſe from vur Autho:'s changing che ſtudy 
afte old copies, and chimerical draughts from un- 
grounded ſpeculation, which is but painting with dead 
colours for thoſe taken directly from the treſheſt 
practice and experience in original lite. He drew his 
characters from, what they called the Bear monde; from 
the manners and modes then preva:!tug with the gay 
and voluptuous part of the wald; which has made 
them appear the more natural, though we cannot ſay 
the more innocent. He has alſo ſpirited bis dialogues, 
eſpecially in the courtſhip of the fair ſex, for which 
he is diſtinguiſhed, by Mr. Dryden and others, with a 
ſparkling gaicty which had but little appeared before 
upon the ſtage, in parts pretending to the character 
ot modiih gallants; and, io judge of his figures ac- 
cording to the rules of true ſemblance, he will ap- 
ar a maſterly hand; but, (triftly to examine them 
by the rules of honour, morality, and the principles 
of virtue, where none tuch are ſeriouſly profeſſed, as 
the ma:n buſineſs in the Comedies of thoſe times and 
moſt fince, are intrigues of unlawful love, would be 
a ſeverity that might tend to eclipſe that expoſure 
of thoſe corruptions which has ever been allowed as 
the greateſt benefit of theatrical repreſentations ; ac- 
cording to the reflexions which have been made on 
the comic writings of our Author, and ſome other con- 
temporaries, by a laie writer (9) : though it is by the 
ſame hand allo owned, on the other fide, that corrup- 
tions are too ofien taught upon the ſtage, under the 
pretence of expoſing them, To deſcribe and make 
known thoſe po ſonous things which are banetul to 
the body, may he neceſſary and ſufhcient for the 
avoidance of the ignorant; but thoſe examples that 
oiton the morals and virtues of the mind are fo pa- 
Jatable to the vicious, that the fimple or bare deſer p- 
tions of them often prove fa'al, unleſs accompauied 
with ſuch powerful antidotes as may deitroy their 
miſchievous efficacy, or ſuch proſpects of their deſtruc- 
tive conſequences as may terrify mankind more by 
their durable diſaſters than rewpt them by their flcet- 
ing delights; as the ſame Author has alto obſerved 
upon this topic (10): and this part of the argument 
has been alſo more directly applied to Sir George's 
plays, particularly by a late former of the ſtage, 
who had been a comic writer himſelf; and who, 
upon quoting a reflexion that had been made on a 
ſpeech in one of his own Comedies, as tov much in- 
clining to a vein of wantonaeſs, may ſeem to have 
aimed at ſome apology for it, by recriminating upon 
this play of our Author's, as what 1s entirely written 
in that vein ; where, ſpeaking of luſcious expreſſions 
and deſcriptions that gratity a ſenſual appetite, he ſays, 
© This expedient to ſupply the deficiency of wit has 
© been uſed more or leis by moſt of the authors who 


© have ſucceeded on the ſtage, though I know but one 
Who has profeſſedly writ a play Upon che baſis of 
the deſire of multiplying our ſpecies ; and that is, 
the polite Sir George Etherege ; if L underſtand what 
* the lady would be at in the play called She would 
Vor, V. 


purſe 


© if ſhe could, Other poets have here and there given 
* an intimation that there is this deſign under all the 
* diſguiſes and affectations which a lady may put on; 

bat no aathor, except this, has made ſure work of 
it, and put the imaginations of the audience upon 


this Comedy, It has always fared accordingly ; 
for, whether it be, thai all who go to this piece 
would if they could, or that the innocents go to it 
to gueſs only what She would if ſhe could, the play 
has always teen well received (11). 

[D] Condemned to laſe the Iaurel for that delay.) 
In the fawa tamous poem, written by the Lord Ko- 
cheſter (*), after the example of Sir John Suchling's 
upon the like ſubject, Apollo finds ſome plauſible pre- 
tence of exception to the claim of every poetical can- 
didate for the laurel crown; therefore our poet, by 
the ſcheme or drift of it, could cf{cape no lefs diſap 
pointment than the reſt; yet his Lordſhip, to do him 
ample juſtice, has ſufficiently ſhewed his merits to it, 
in every thipg but his perſeverance to exer* them 
which, after having firſt of all diſcarded Mr, Dryden, 
he next expreſles thus: 
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This reverend Author was no ſooner ſet by, 

But Apollo had got gentle George in his eye; 

And fraukly coufeſs'd, of all Men that writ, 

There's none had more fancy, ſenſe, judgment, or wit: 
But yth' crying fin idleneſs he was fo harden”, 


That _——_ ſev'n years ſilence was not to be par- 
on'd. 


Which plainly ſhews that the poem in which theſe 
lines are written (12) was juſt before the publication of 
our Author's next play above-mentioned in the text, 
and here in the following note. 

LE] Which rendered the play very popular.) This 
Comedy called, “ The Man of Mode, or vir Fopling 
« Flutter,” acted alſo at the Dke's Theatre, beſides 
the firſt edition, above-mentioned, in 1676, had other 
impreſſions in 1684, &c. Our Author, in his courtly 
Dedication to the ſaid Ducheis of York has this, 
among other very complaiſant and reſpectſul expreſ- 
ſions: I hope the honour I have of belonging to you 
* will excuſe my preſumption : 's the firſt thing I 
© have produced in your ſervice, and my duty obliges 
me to what my choice durſt not elſe have aſpired. 
The ſong in the laſt act was tranſlated by Sir Car 
Scroop, from part of an Elegy written in French by 
Madame la Comteſſe de la Suze (13). The Prologue 


was alſo written by the ſaid Baronet ; in which he has 
theſe verſes : 


With modeſt fears a Muſe does firſt begin, 
Like a young wench newly entic'd to ſin: 
But, tickled once with praiſe, by her good will 
The wanton fool would never more lie ſtill, 
'Tis an old miſtreſs you'll meet here to night, 
Whoſe charms you once have look'd on with delight; 
But, now of late ſuch dirty drabs have known ye, 
A Muſe o' ch' better ſort's aſham'd to own ye, &c. 
7 O And 


this one purpoſe from the beginning to the end of 


601. 


(11) See The 
Spectator, Vol, 
I. No. 51. * 


(* Thovgh it 
has fince been 

fathered as well 
as ſome others, 


without any aus 


thority, upon 
George Duke 
of Puckingham. 
See The Trial 
of the Pacts, fur 
ih Bays, uh 
Imitation of a 
Satire in Boi- 
leau, among 
Ihe Miſcellane- 
ons Works of 
George late 
Duke of Buck- 
ingham,&c. Svo. 
1704, p. 41. 


(12) The Seſſion 
of the Poets, in 
Lord Rocheſ- 
ter's Works, 
8vo. 1739. 

And in Dryden's 
Miſcellanies, 
ect. 12 mo, 
1716, P. ii. 

P. 96. 


(12) See Le Re- 
cueil drs Pieces 
Gaillantes, Tom. 
I. P 42+ 
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purſe in gaming, and of bis conſtitution with women and wine; which embarraſſed his 
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fortune, impaired his health, and brought ſome ſatirical reflexions upon him. Gildon 


And he goes on to cenſure the ſuperfluous impor- 
tation of any foreign characters of folly, when we are 
overſtocked with ſuch varieties as are giving cont! - 
nual provocation to be expoſed at home. Thenetoe 
he entreats the audience to be favourable to their own 
breed, and forbear to damn in the copy what they 
have admired in the original. The Epilogue to this 
play was written by Mr, Dryden ; in which he found 
it proper to anticipate the audience with an opinion 
that there was no perſonal ſatire intended, and to 
pte vent any thing of that kind being ſuſpected therein: 
ſo he deſcribes one of the principal characters, that 
of Sir Fopling, which was moſt liable to ſuch ſuſ- 
picion, as a draught drawn only from the imagination, 
or its ideas arifing from the collective body of tops in 
general, and pointing, by no means, at any particular 
man, o which purpoſe the former part of that 
Epilogue is thus written: 


Moſt modern wits ſuch monſtrous Fools have ſhewn, 
They ſeem not of Heav'ns making, but their own. 
Thoie nauſeous Hariequins in Farce may pals, 
But there goes more to a ſubſtanrial aſs; 
Something of man muſt be expos'd to view, 
That, Gallants, they may more reſemble you: 
Sir Fopling is a Fool, ſo nicely writ, 
The ladies would miſtake him for a wit. 
And, when he tinys, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 
I] vow, methinks he's pretty compar y; 
So briſk, ſo gay, fo travell'd, fo retin'd ! 
As he took pains to giaff upon his kind. 

True Fops help Nature's work, and go to ſchool, 
To file, and finith God Almighty's Fool: 
Yet none Sir Fopling him or him can call; 
He's Knight o' th' Shire, and repreſents you all: 
From each he meets, he culls what e'er he can, 
Legion's his name—a People in a Mau. 


And to the ſame ſenſe concludes, 


Yet every man 1s ſafe from what he fear'd, 
For, no one Fool is hunted from the herd. 


And yet he has here ſo deſcribed his dreſs, his airs, 
and humours, however gathered only from this chi- 
merical precedent, as he would have it thought, on 
the drama, that the town was rather confirmed in, 
than diverted thereby from, applying the imaginary to 
a real perſon. And who was the original of this 
picture agreed upon at laſt to be, but Beau Hewit, 
the moſt notorious fop of that time ! as we have been 
credibly intormed; allo that the part of Dorimant was 
drawn for the Author's friend the Earl of Rocheſter; 
wherein his inconſtaney, falſehood, and triumphs, in 
the conqueſt and ruin cf the fair, are varniſhed over 
with ſuch agreeable and captivating graces, of modiſh 
and p-lice gallantry, that they might have been no leſs 
delectable to the ligh er, than diſpleaſiag to the graver, 
part, or thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to aſſume, or pro- 
feſs, this character. Ihe Poet has alſo drawn out ſome 
tkeich of himſelf in this play, if we miſtake not, in 
the character of Medley: nay, as we alſo had it from 
the ſame intelligence, that of the late Mr. John Bow- 
man, who had either acted the part of Sir Fopling, or 
ſome other, in this Comedy, when it was in its earlieſt 
and higheſt repute ; the very Shoemaker, in the firſt 
act, was allo meant for a real perſon, who, by his 
improvident courſes, having been before unable to 
make any profit of his trade, grew afterwards, upon 
this public repreſentation of him, ſo notable, and 
drew ſuch a reſort of the beſt cultomers to him, as 
obliged him to ſuch clofe application in his buſineſs, 
and made him ſo ambicious of giving ſatisfaction, that 
he thenceforth became a very thriving man, and ac- 

uired a very ſuBftantial and comfortable maintenas ce 
tor bimſelf and famiy. The play met with extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs upon the (tage, however different judg- 
meats have been given of it. Langbaine lays, * It is 
* written With great art and judgment; and is ac- 
* knowledged by all to be as true Comedy, and the 
s characters as well drawn to the hfe, as any play 


4 


lays, 


© that has been acted fince the Reſtauration of the 
* Evgliſh ſtage (14) :' with whom Gildon agrees, Lis 
tue, our Auchor has herein this, as well as his other 
Comedies betote, made ſome witty alluſions and 
hmilies drauir tom the Sportſi1an's language, or 
phraſes uſed in the country diverſions of hunting and 
hawking, which might not be ſo familiarly teliſhed by 
ſome ot his criticks, or meer courtiers, citizens, and 
cockneys in town : and thiugh he may not have ſo 
highly built upon any little underplots, that keep 
up the ſpirit and buſineſs of the ſcenes, till they have 
gathered to one ſuch capital plat as might at laſt 
break out into that ſurpriſing diſcloſure of events which 
would anſwer the expeQation of ſume judges ; whence 
it was objected, that be had written two, as one 
Author, (*) vr as another, not over correctly, three 
taking Plays without one Plot; though, it is by others 
aſſerted, theſe three plays are neither without plot or 
humovr (15) : Yet thole little objections, from ſome 
of his andience, were foundation enough, it ſeems, for 
a ſatirical pen to raiſe a little character of him upon, 
in that poem, where the ſaid fatiriſt mentions our 
Author, among the better fort of thoſe poets, who 
were then damned, as he acknowledges, only by the 
ignorant, atter this manner: 


A fourth, for writing ſuperfine, 

With words correct in every lines 
And one that does preſume to Cap 

A plot's too groſs for any play. 

Comedy ſhould be clean and neat, 

As gentlemen do talk and eat: 

So, what he writes, is but tranſlation 
From dog and partridge converſation (16). 


But our Authcr has been handled, with regard parti- 
cularly to this laſt Comedy, more ſeverely yet, by that 
critick in proſe, who, as we have above read, be- 
flowed ſome cenſure upon the laſt before-mentioned : 
but with what candour and equity, this has been ſo 
rigorouſly reflected on, is ſubmitted to other judges ; 
by ſome ot whom, it has been thought that, to ſiſt 
out ſome coarſe and indelicate ſentiments or expreſ- 
ſions trom the meaneſt or loweſt characters, and men- 
tion nothing that 1s gav, witty, or polite, from any 
others; nothing like what Dorimant has accoſted the 
widow with, 


They taſte of death, who do at Heaven arrive, 
But we this Paradiſe approach alive! 


I ſay, to gather us out a few weeds only, and over- 
look every flower, has been thought in this inſtance 
but a partial deſcription of the Muſes garden; and 
ſome of our moſt celebrated comedies written ſince 
might ſuffer as much or more-by ſuch inequitable 
examination. The part ot Dorimant ſeems not ſo ex- 
pre{:ly intended for the perfect fine gentleman as the 
refined rake or libertine; the unconfinable rover after 
amorous adventures; therefore, ſtrict honour and ho- 
neſty are not to be expected in ſuch a character; aud 
the play is unjuſtly brought to the teſt upon the falſe 
and unallowable propoſition of its being an ablolute 
pattern of genteel comedy. If all plays were to paſs 
the ordeal of moral virtue, it would have company 
enough in the fiery ſentence; and, under ſuch a merci- 
leſs trial, it might not in ſome meaſure be denied, 
© But that the negligence of every thing, which en- 
* gages the attention of the ſober and valuable part 
© of mankind, appears very well drawn in this piece; 
© as it muſt be denied, that it is neceſſary io the 
character of a fine gentleman, that he ſhould in 
* that manner trample upon a'l order and decency.” 
And though we cannot be ſo very violently prejudiced 
as to affert that * This whole celebrated piece is a 
« perfect contradiction of good manners, good ſenſe, 
and common honeity ; that there is nothing in it 

but what is huilt upon the ruin of virtue and inno— 


cence ;* aud, Thac nothing but being loit to a ſenſe 


* 
4 
thereof can make any one ſee this comedy with- 
* out obſerving more ſrequent occaſions to move for- 
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(rg) In his Ag 
count of Sir G, 


Ether ege, as be- 
fore. 


(*)IntheWorkg 
of G. Duke of 
Bucks, as be- 
ore, p. bo. 


(15)Miſcellanex 
Aurea: or, The 
Golden Medley, 
&c. 8vo. 1720 


P- 291, 


(16) See The 
Rambler, an 
Heroic Poem; 
with {ime Jer · 
reſtrial Hymazs 
and Carnal Eja- 
culations; by 
Alexander Rad- 
clitfe, of Grays 
Inn, Eſq. $10. 
1632; in lus 
News fromlle'l, 
p. £ ; reprinted 
in Dryden'sMif- 
cellanies, edit, 
12m, 1716, 
P. ii. p. 101. 


(17) The Spec 
tutor, Vol. 1. 
edit, 8vo. 1747 


4 957 P. 399 


(18) The Work 
of Sir George 
Etherege, con- 
taining his Pla: 
and Poems 2 
printed for J. 
Tonſon,&c.8v 
170% They 
eie reprinte: 
mn 1izmv, 171 
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(20) Mr. Eve 
Iyn's Imitatio; 
ot Oui 

0 5 3&tl 


(17) The Spec- 
tor, Vol. 1. 
edu. 8 vo. 1747, 


957 P. 399, 


(13) The Works 
of Sir George 
Etherege, con- 
taning his Plays 
and Poems: 
printed for J. 
Tonſon,&c.8vo, 
1704. They 
weile reprinted 
in 12mv, 1715. 


(%u note [I]. 


(20) Mr. Eve- 
Iyn 5 Imitation 
Ot 10 

Ovid's 1 ln 
Tlegy. 
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ſays, that for marrying a fortune he was knighted (e); but we have it more particular! 

in a poem of thoſe times, which never was printed, that, to make ſome reparation of dl 
circumſtances, he courted a rich old widow ; but her ambition was ſuch, that ſhe would 
not marry him unleſs he could make her a Lady; which he was forced by the purchaſe 
of knighthood to do (%. This might be, as it is computed, (from the chronological or- 
der in which that poem ſeems to have been tranſcribed, in the volume of ſuch like 
poems wherein we have ſeen it,) about the year 1683 (J). We hear not of any iſſue 
he had by this Lady: but we have been informed that he cohabited, whether before 
or after his ſaid marriage we know not, for ſome time with Mrs. Barry, the Actreſs, 
and had a daughter by her; that he ſettled five or ſix thouſand pounds upon her; but 
that ſhe died young (g). From the ſame intelligence we have alſo learnt, that Sir George 
was, in his perſon, a fair, ſlender, genteel, man; but ſpoiled his countenance with 
drinking and other hahits of intemperance ; and, in his deportment, very affable and 
courteous, of a ſprightly and generous temper; which, with his free, lively, and natu— 
ral, vein of writing, acquired him the general character of Gentle George, and Eaſy Ethe- 
rege; in reſpect to which qualities, we may often find him compared with Sir Charles 
Sidley [F]. His faid courtly addreſs, and other accompliſhments, won him the favour 
of the Dutchels aforeſaid ; afterwards, when King James was crowned, his Queen; by 
whoſe intereſt and recommendation he was ſent Ambaſſador abroad. In a certain paſ- 
quil that was written upon him, it is intimated as if he was ſent upon ſome embaſſy to 
Turkey ; which we ſhall here, in a note, tranſcribe[G}, to ſhew how free the Wits 
could be with his character, who had been ſo with his own conduct. Gildon ſays, that, 
being in particular eſteem with the late Queen, King James's conſort, he was ſent Envoy 
to Hamburgh (Y); bur it is, in ſeveral books, evident, that he was, in that reign, a 
Miniſter at Ratiſbon ; at leaſt, from the year 1686 to the time that his Majeſty left this 
kingdom, if not later; more eſpecially it appears that he was then there, in his own let- 
ters, which he wrote thence; ſome, to the Earl of Middleton, in verſe, to one 
whereof his Lordſhip engaged Mr. Dryden to return a poetical anſwer, in which he 
invites Sir George to write another play, and to keep him in countenance for his having 
been ſo dilatory in his laſt, reminds him how long the comedy, or farce, of“ The Re- 
& hearſal” had been hatching, by the Duke of Buckingham, before it appeared (i); 
but we meet with nothing more of our author's writing, after his laſt comedy aforeſaid, 
for the. Stage. However, there are in being ſome other letters of his in proſe, which 
were written alſo from Ratiſbon; two whereof, which he ſent to the ſaid Duke of Buck- 
ingham when he was in his receſs, becauſe they are not only entertaining in themſelves, 
but will give us a ſtronger and more exact reſemblance both of the writer and receiver 
than any draught that could be made with the moſt vivid colours in a moſt diſtant de- 
ſcription, may not, we perſuade ourielyes, be thought tedious here to produce ZH]. 


As 


© row and indignation than mirth and laughter ;* yet, 
we may partly coincide with the critick in the con- 
cluſion of his remaiks en this play; where, at the ſame 
time that he allows it to be nature, we alſo agree, 
it is nature (though not in the utmoſt, yet) in its cor- 
ruption and degeneracy (17). Theſe three comedies 
were reprinted together in the beginning of Queen 
Anne's reign, but ſo blindly, as to the time when they 


No unchaſte words, with harſh offenſive ſound, 
The tender ears of bluſhing virgins wound ; 
Nor thought, which nauſeous images inſpire, 
And dainp the glowing heat of ſoit defire : 

But calm and eaſy the iweet numbers move, 
And ev'ry verſe is influenc'd by love (21). 


[G] We fall here in a note tranſcribe.) This 


were writien, having no particulars of any date but 
that of the year in which they were then reprinted, 
that there is no knowing, by any thing in the book, 
whether they were ever publiſhed before, or that the 
Author was not then alive (18); an imperfection, for 
want of ſome conſiderate editor, common in the new 


impreſſions of books, often to the perplexity, obſtruc- 


tion, and miſguidance, of ſtudious men in their put- 
ſuits of hiſtorical knowledge. At the end ot this edi- 
tior, are the two poetical epiitles ot our author, which, 
in his emtally, he addreſſed to the Karl of Mid- 
dleton ; and three other ſmall poems, that will here- 
after be ſomeu hat farther ſpoken of (19). | 

[F] Often find him compared wnth Sir Charles 
Sidley.) Among other teſtimonies, which might be 


produced, that of his learned friend Mr. John Evelyn 
is in theſe words, 


While fathers ae ſevere, and ſervants cheat, 

Till bauds and whores can live without deceit, 

Sidley and eaſy Etherege will be great (20). 
Another poetical writer has theſe lines upon them; 


Here gentle Eth'rege's and Sidley's Muſe 
Warm the coy maid, and meluug love infuſe ; 


Paſquil upon our Author, alſo two of his plays, and 
his embaſſy to Turkey, as we have it now before us, 
conſiſts of theſe lines: 


Ethe'rege by Knight and Lords united club, 
Pickled his play and perſon in a tub: 

For Comical Revenge, the Lord thought fit 

To have a ſingle trial of his uit; 

In which the title, if well underſtood, 

Does ſhew, he wwou'd write better if he cou'd: 
But he and's play have different miſhaps ; 

One's purg'd to cure, Yother to get more claps, 
His meagre face did his bad fate foretel; 

That, like himſelf, *twou'd not be count'nanc'd well: 
Inſtead of ſenſe, he welcomes you with ſound ; 
For his fee-ſimple was two hundred pound: 

Yet let us not at this great bounty ſcoff; 

He's the firſt fire-ſhip e'er was well paid off. 
Ovid to Pontus ſent, for too much wit; 
Eth'rege to Turkey, for the want ot it (22). 


[I] May net be thought tedious here to produce.) 
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(Lives, &c. of 
Engl. Dramatic 
Poets, as above. 


(#®) In a Conſo- 
latory Epiſt. to 
Capt. Julian, 
aſcribed to G. 
Duke of Bucks, 
this match is re- 
flected on. 


Y) This Poem 
is intituled, The 
Preſent State of 
Matrimony ; to 
be ſ2en, in a fair 
MS. Collection 
of Satires, Vol. 
II. in the Har- 
leian Library. 
There are other 
copies, with en- 
largements to 
the ſame ſenſe. 


(e) This from 
the information 
of the late Mr. 
John Bowman, 
the oldeſt ator 
of his time, who 
knewSirGeorge 
as well as Mrs. 
Barry.. 


(5) In his ac- 
count of Sir G, 
Echerege, as be- 
fore, p. 53. 


(7) See theſe 
Letters in Dry. 
den's Miſcel- 
lames, &c. 


(21) Mr. Charles 
Tooke, To a2 
young Lady, 
with the firſt 
edition of A 
Collection of 
Poem3, viz. The 
Temple of 
Death, &c. 
third edit. 1 2 mo. 
1716, p. a» 


(21) So in an 
old MS. copy 
ſound among 


We have met with but three letters of Sir George's the Earl of Ar- 


writing in proſe from Ratiſbon, One is directed to 
his friend in London, whoſe name is not mentioned, 
and dated from chat city, Auguſt 23, 1688; wherein, 
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in 1739 
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(23) See Fa- 
miliar Letters 
by John Earl of 
Rocheſter, &c. 
Vol. II. 1697. 
Publiſhed by 
Ch. Gildon, and 
printed for Sam. 
Briſcoe ; who, 
in an advertiſe- 
ment before the 
ſame, ſays, that, 
in the next Tri- 
nity Term would 
be publiſhed a 
Third Volume 
of Familiar Let- 
ters; which 
would conſiſt 
entirely of the 
Lord Rocheſ- 
ter”, the Duke 
of Rucking- 
ham's, and Sir 
George Ethe- 
rege's: but we 
le un not that 
ſuch volume 
was ever pub- 
liſhed; though 
perhaps ſome 
of thoſe written 
by Sir George 
might after- 
wards he priat- 
ed in ther Col- 
lections. 
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As for his other compoſitions, ſuch as have been printed, they conſiſt, for the greateſt 


he gives a ſhort account of ſome German beauties there, 
&c. There is woreaover ſomething arch in this let- 
ter; where Sir George is ſpeaking of an indolent 
friend * whoſe miſtreſs, ſays he, 1 ſhould pity, but 
that I am perſuaded his prudence has made him 
* chuſe her in the family:“ and a little farther, he 
talks in the very ſame ſenſe of himſelf: I have 
© learned to ole and languiſh in publiek, like — 
Walcup; and to content myſelf in private wit 

© a piece of houſebold-bread as well as ſome of wy 
* friends (23).” But the other two letters, which are 
more conſiderable for their contents, being thought 
worthy of revival, and prop er to illuſtrate this article, 
we ſhall here recite; the firſt of them is as follows: 


To GEORGE Duke of BUCKINGHAM, 
* My Lord, 


© I RECELVED the news of your Grace's retire- 
ment into Yorkſhire, and leading a ſedate contem- 
plative Jife there, with no leſs aitoniſhment than I 
ſhould hear of his Chriſtian Majeſty's turning Bene- 
dictine Monk, or the Pope's wearing a long perri- 
wig, and ſetting up for a flaming bead in the ſcventy- 
fourth year ot his age. We have a picture here in 
our Town-Hall, which I never look upon, but it 
makes me think on your Grace; and I dare 
ſwear you'll ſay, there 1s no diſhonour done you, 
when you hear whoſe it is: in ſhort, tis that ot the 
famous Charles the Vi, who, amidſt all the magni- 
ficence that this foolith world affords, amidſt all his 
African laurels and Gallic triumphs, freely diveſted 
himſelf of the Empire of Europe, and his hereditary 


and retirement. 


* Is it poſſible that your Grace, who has ſeen ten 
* times more luxury-than that Emperor ever knew, 
* converſed with finer women, kept politer company, 
© pollefled as much too of the- true real greatneſs of 
the world as ever he enjoyed, ſhould in an age, ſtill 
capable of picaſure, and under a fortune whoſe 
very ruins would make a comtortable Electorate here 
* in Germany; is it poſſible, I ſay, that your Grace 
* ſhould leave the play at the b-ginning of the fourth 
* aft, when all the ſpectators are in pain to know 
* what will become of the hero, and what mighty 
o 
oy 
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matters he is reſerved tor, that ſet out ſo advan- 


tageouſly at firſt? That a perſon of your exquilite 
taſte, who has breathed he air of Courts eren from 
your intancy, ſhould be content, in that part of your 
life which is moſt difficult to be pleaſed, and molt 
caſy to be diſguſted, to take up with the converſa- 
tion of country parſons, a fort of people whom to 
my knowledge your Grace never much admired ; 
aud do penan.e in the nauſeous company of lawyers, 
whom I am certain you abominate ! 

* 1oraiſe our aſtoniſhment higher, who could ever 
have propheſied, ihough he bad a double gift of 
Noſtradamu>'s ſpirit, that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who never vouchſafed his embraces to any or- 
dinary beauty, would ever condeſcend to ſigh and 
languiſh tor the heiteſs apparent of a thatched cot- 
tape, in a ſtraw hat, flannel petticoat, ſtocking of 
as grols a thrum as the blue-coat boys caps at the 
hoſpital, and a ſmock (the Lord defend me from 
the wicked idea of it!) of as coarſe a canvaſs as ever 
ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a mackarel-boat ? who 
could have believed, till matter of fact had con- 
nir med the belief of it, (and your Grace knows that 
matter of fa& is not to be diſputed,) that the moſt 
poliſhed refined epicure of the age, that had regaled 
himſelf in the moſt exquiſite wines of Italy, Greece, 
and Spain, would, in the laſt ſcene of his life, de- 
bauch his conſtitution in execrable Yorkſhire ale? 
and that he, who all his life-time had either ſeen 
Princes his play fellows or companions, would ſub- 
mit to the nonienſical chat and barbarouy language 
of farmers and hiyglers ! 

This, I confeſs, ſo much ſhocks me that I cannot 
tell what to make on't ; and, unleſs the news came 
to me confirmed from ſo many authentic hands, that 


I have no 100m left to ſuſpect the veracity of it, I 
2 
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kingdoms, to pals the remainder of his lite in ſolitude 


part 


* ſhould ſtill look upon it to be apocryphal. Is your 
Grace then in earneſt, and really pleaſed with ſo 
« prodigious an alteration of perſons and things? for 
* my part, I believe it; for | am certain that your 
Grace can act any perſon better than that of a hy- 
* pocrite. 

* But I humbly beg vour Grace's pardon for this 
familiarity I have taken with you, G ve ine leave 


myſelf. I preſume that an account of what paſſes 
in this buſy parti of the world will not come unac- 
ceptable to you, ſince all my core ſpondents from 
England aſſure me, your Grace does m the honuur 
to enquire often after me, and has expreſſcd ſyne 
ſort of a deſire to know how my new character fits 
upon me. 

Ten years ago, I as little thought that my ſtars 
deſigned to make a politician of me, and that it 
would come to my ſhare to debate in pub ie aſſem- 
blies, and regulate the affairs of Chr ſtendom, as the 
Grand Signior dreamed of loſing Hungary : but my 
royal * having the charity to believe me maſter 
of ſome qualities, of which 1 never ſuſpected my- 
ſelf, I find that the zeal and alacrity I diſcover in 
myſelf, to ſupport a dignity which he has thought 
fit to confer upon me, has ſupplicd all other defects, 
and given me a talent for which, till now, I juſtly 
fancied myſelf uncarable, 

* I live in one of the fineſt and beſt mannered cities 
in Germany, where *us true we have not pleaſwe in 
that perfection as we ſee it in London and Paris; yet, 
to make us amends, we enjoy a noble ſerene air, 
that makes us hungry as hawks; and though huſi- 
neſs, and even the worſt fort of butineſs, wicked 
politics, is the diſtinguiſhing commodity of the place, 
yet I will fay that for the Germans, they manage 
it the beſt of any people in the world; they cut 
off and retrench all thoſe idle preliminaries and 
uſeleſs cer2monies that clog the wheels of it every 
where elſe: and I find, that, to this day, they 
make good the obſervation that Tacitus made of 
their anceſtors; I mean, that, their affairs, let them 
be ever ſo ſerious and prefling, never put a ſtop to 
good eating and drinking, and that they debate their 
wei. htielt negotiations over their cups. 

* *Tis true, they carry this humour by much too 
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decline appearing among them but when my Maſ- 
ter's concerns make it neceſſary for me to come to 
their aſſembles. They are, indeed, a free-hearted, 
open ſort of gentlemen that compoſe the Diet, wich- 
out reſerve, affectation, and artifice ; but they are 
ſuch unmerciful plyers of the bottle, ſo wholly given 
up to what our ſots call good-fellowſhip, that *cis 
as great a conſtraint upon my nature to fit out a 
night's entertainment with them as it would be to 
hear half a ſcore long-winded Preſbyterian Divines 
cant ſucceſſively one after another, 

* To unboſume myſelf frankly and freely to your 
Grace, I always looked upon drunkennets to be an 
unpardonable crime in a young fellow, who, without 
any of theſe toreign helps, has fire en ugh in his 
veins to enable him to do juſtice to Cælia, whenever 
ſhe demands a tribute from him, In a middle-aged 
man, I conſider the bottle only as ſubſervient to the 
nobler pleaſure of love; and he, that would ſuffer 
himſelf to be fo far infatuated by it, as to neglect 
the purſuit of a more agreeable game, I think de- 
ſerves no quarter from the ladies: in old age, in- 
deed, when it is convenient very often to forget 
and ſteal from ourſelves, I am of opinion that a lit- 
tle drunkenneſs, diſcreetly uſed, may as well contti- 
bute to our health of body as tranquillity of ſoul. 
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© Thus I have given your Grace a ſhort ſyſtem of 


my morals aud belief in theſe affairs, But the gen- 
tlemen of this country go upon a quite different 
{cheme of pleaſure ; the belt furniture of their par- 
lours, inſtead of innocent China, are tall overgrown 
rummers ; and they take more care to enlarge their 
cellars than their patrimonial eſtates, In ſhort, 
drinking is the hereditary fin of this country: and 
* that hero of a Deputy here, that can demoliſh, at 

| one 
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therefore, if you pleaſe, to tell you ſomething of | 


far for one of my complexion ; for which reaſon I - 
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part, of little airy ſonnets, ſmart lampoons, and ſmooth panegyricks; which we mall 


one fitting, the reſt of bis brother Envoys, is men- 
tioned with as much applauſe as the Duke of Lorrain, 
for his noble exploits againſt the Turks; and may 
claim a ſtatue, erected at the public expence, in 
any town in Germany. 

« Judge then, my Lord, whether a perſon of my 
ſober principles, and one, that only uſes wine, as 
the wiſer ſort cf Roman Catholics do images, to 
raiſe up my imagination to ſom-thing more exalted, 
and not to termina'e my worſhip upon it, muſt not 
be reduced to very mortifying circun.ſtances in this 
place: where I cannot pretend to enjoy converſa- 
tion without preCtifing that vice which directly 
ruins it. 

And as I have juſt reaſon to complain of the men, 
© for lay ing ſo unreaſonable a tax upon pleaſure: ſo 
© ] have no leſs occaſion to complain of the women, 
© for wholly denyiog it. 

Could a man find out the ſecret to take as long a 
© leaſe for his liſe as Methuſelah, and the reft of the 
* Antediluvian gentlemen, who were three hundred 
gears in growing up to the perfection of vigour, en- 
« joyed it the ſave number of years, and were as long 
jn decayiny, ſomething might be ſaid for the two 
© crying ſins of both fc xes here; I mean, drunken- 
© neſs in the men, and referve'ineis in the ladies, 
What would it ſignify to throw away a week's, nay, 
« 
« 
« 
c 
« 
« 
4 


a month's, enjoy ment upon. one night's debauch, if 
a man could promiſe himſelf the age of a patri- 
arch ? or where would be the mighty penance in 
dancing a dezen years attendance after a coy temale z 
waiching her maſt favourable mi-ments, and moſt 
acceſſible intervals, at laſt to enjoy her, if infirmities 
and old age were to come fo late upon us ? 

© But, fince tate has given fo ſhort a period to taſte 
pleaſure with ſatisfaction, three or four days fick- 
neſs is too great a rent charge upon human nature, 
and drunkenneſs cannot pretend, out of its own 
fund. to acquit the debt. And, my Lord, fince our 
gaiety and vigor leave us ſo ſoon in the lurch; 
unce feebleneis attacks us, without giving us fair 
warning; and we no ſooner paſs the me: 1dian of lite 
but we begin to decline; it is hardly worth a lover's 
while to ſtay as long tor compaſſing a miſtreſs as 
Jacob did for obtaining a wife; and, without this 
tedious drudgery and application, I can affure your 

race that an amour 1s not to be managed here. 
© But, my Lord, | torget that, while I take upon me 


upon the preciouſnels of time, I have aiready made 
bold with too much of your Grace's: for which 
reaſon, I here put a flop to my diſcourſe, and will 
endeavour, the next pacquet that goes from this 
place, to entertain your Grace with ſomething more 
agreeable, 


J am, 
My Lord, 


« Your Grace's moſt obedient Servant, 


' : G. ETHEREGE(24).? 


Ratiſton, Nov. 12, 1686. 


Here, our reader has the moſt frank and undiſguiſed 
natural and Hvely images of Sir George's ſentiments 
open the Duke's retiren.ent from all the tplendour and 
luxury ef lite; his own employment in his political 
capacity, with the habi's and tewpers of thoſe gentry 
ot botu ſexes, among whom he reſided 3 and, what is 
moſt dirce ly to the purpoſe in this place, a more 
faickful and perſpicuous portrait of his own humour 
and genius than he could have been diſplayed by, in 
all the characters that were to be drawn of him. 
Now the reader is to judge, whether there is not a 
fceve as divertirg, a ſpirit as briſk, and a reſemblance 
of hinitell as clear, in the next, 

Vol. V. 


to play the moraliſt, and to enlarge ſo rhetorically. 


only 


To his Grace the Duke of BUCKING HAM. 


My Lord, 


© I NEVER enjoy myſelf f much, as when I can 
ſteal a tew moments from the hurry of public buſi- 
nels to write to my friends in England; and, as 
there are none there to whom I pay a prof: under 
reſpect than to your Grace, wonder not it I afford 
myſelf the ſatisfaction of converſing with you by 
way of letters, the only relief I have left to ſupport 
your abſence at this diſtance, as often as I can find 
oppor: unity. 

* You may gueſs by my laſt, whether I don't paſs 
my time very comfortably here; forced as I am, by 
my character, to ſpend the better part of my time 
in ſquabbling and deliberating,with perſons of beard 
and gravity, how to preſerve the balance of Chriſ- 


tendom; which would go well enough of itſelf, if 


c 
C 
c 
4 
Lo 
the Divines and Minilters of P:inces would let it 
alone: and, when I come home ſpent and weary 
from ihe Diet, I have no Lord Dorſets or Sir Charles 
© Sidleys to = away the evening with; no Madam 
„I.. . . . or Lady A.. ...s; in ſhort, none of thoſe 
© kind charming creatures London atfords, in whoſe 
* embraces I might make myſelf amends for ſo many 
© hours murdered in impertinent debates ; ſo that, not 
to magnify my ſufferings to your Grace, they really 
* want a greater ſtock of Chriltian patience to ſupport 
time than I can pretend to be malter of, 
© I have been long enough in this town, one would 
think, to have made acquaintance enough with per- 
ſons of both ſexcs, ſo as never to be at a loſs how 
to paſs the few vacant hours I can allow myſelt : but 
the terrible drinking that accompanies all our viſits 
hinders me from converſing with the men, ſo often 
as I would otherwiſe do; and the German ladies 
are fo intolerably reſerved and virtuous, with tears 
in my eyes I ſpeak it to your grace, that it is next 
to an impoſſibility to carry on an intrigue with them. 
A man has ſo many ſcruples to conquer, and ſo many 
difficulties to ſurmount, before he can promiſe him- 
ſelf the leaſt ſucceſs, that for my part I have given 
over all purſuits of this nature. Beſides, there is ſo 
univerſal a ſpirit of cenſoriouſneſs reigns in this 
town, that a man and a woman cannot be ſeen at 
Ombre or Picquet together, but 'tis immediately 
concluded ſome other game has been played be- 
tween them ; and, as this renders all manner of ac- 
ceſs to the ladies almoſt impracticable, for fear of 
expoſing their reputation to the mercy of their ill- 
natured neighbours, ſo it makes an innocent piece of 
gallantry often pals for a criminal correſpondence, 

* So that, to deal freely with your Grace, among 
ſo many noble and wealthy families as we bave in 
this town, I can only pretend to be truly acquainted 


man, a frank, hearty, joily companion. His father, 
one of the moſt eminent wine-merchants of the city, 
left him a conſiderable fortune, which he improved 
by marrying a French jeweller's daughter of Lyons. 
To give you his character in ſhort, he was a ſen- 
ſible, ingenious man, and had none of his country 
vices; which I impute to his having travelled 
abroad, and ſcen Italy, France, and England, His 


notwithſtanding ſhe is come into a place, where ſo 


all the vivacity, and air, and good humour, of France. 
* I had been happy in my acquaintance with this 


dent robbed me of the greateſt happiceſs I had hi- 
therto enjoyed in Germany, the loſs of which I can 
never ſuth 1ently regret, Monſieur Hoffman, about 


Ir 


friends, at a village lome thice leagues from this 
P 


7 * place, 


with one. The gentleman's name was Monſicur Hoff. 


lady is a moſt accompliſhed, ingenious perſon, and 


much formality and ſtiffneſs are practiſed, keeps up 


family for ſome months; when an ill-favoured acci- 


three weeks ago, going to meke merry with ſome- 
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place, upon the Danube, by the unſkilfulneſs or 
negligence of the watermen, the boat, wherein he 
was, unfortunately chanced to overſet ; and, of ſome 
twenty perſons, not one eſcaped to bring home the 
news, but a boy, who miraculouſly ſaved himſelf 
by holding faſt to the rudder, and ſo by the rapidity 
of the current was caſt upon the other ſhore. 

I was ſenſibly afflicted at the death of my worthy 
friend; and ſo indeed were all who had the honour 
of knowing him. But his wife took on ſo extrava- 
gantly, that ſhe, in a ſhort time, was the only talk 
both of city and country. She refuſed to admit any 
viſits from her neareſt relations ; her chamber, her 
antichamber, and pro-antichamber, were hung with 
black ; nay, the very candles, her fans, and tea- 
table wore the livery of grief: ſhe refuſed all manner 
of ſuſtenance, and was ſo averſe to the thoughts of 
living, that ſhe talked of nothing but death. In 
ſhorr, you may tell your ingenious friend Monficur 
de Saint Evremond, that Petronius his Epheſian Ma- 
tron, to whoſe ſtory he has done ſo much juſtice in 
his noble tranſlation, was only a type of our more 
obſtinate as well as unhappy German widow. 
About a fortnightatter this cruel loſs, for I thought 
it would be labour loſt to attack her grief ia its firſt 
vehemence, I thought myſelf obliged, in E of 
honour and gratitude to the memory of my deceaſed 
friend, to make her a ſmall viſit, and condole her 
ladyſhip upon this unhappy occaſion : and, though I 
had been told that ſhe had refuſed to ſee ſcveral 
perſons who had gone to wait on her with the fame 
errand, yet I prelumed ſo much upon the friend- 
ſhip her late huſband had always exprefled for me, 
not to mention the particular civilities I had received 
from herſelf, as to think I ſhould be admitted to 
have a fight of her, Accordingly I came to her 
houſe, ſent up my name, and word was immediately 
brought me, that if I pleaſed I might go up to her. 
When I came into the room, I tancied myſelf 
in the territories of death; every thing looked ſo 
gloomy, ſo diſmal, and fo melancholy. There was 
a grave Lutheran miniſter with her, who omitted 
no arguments to _ her to a more compoſed and 
more Chriſtian diſpoſition of mind. Madam,” 
ſays he, You don't conſider, that, by abandoning 
yourſelf thus to deſpair, you actually rebel againit 
Providence.” I can't help it,” ſays ſhe,**Providence 
may e en thank itſelf for laying ſo inſupportable a 
load upon me. © O fye, madam,” cries the other, 


„ this is downright impiety ; what would you ſay 


now, if heaven ſhould puniſh it by ſome exemplary 
viſitation ? “ That is impoſſible,“ replies the lady, 
ſighing, and, ſince it has robbed me of the only 
delight 1 had in this world, the only ſavour it can 
do me 1s to level a thunderbolt at my head, and 
put an end to all my ſufferings,” The parſon, find- 
ing her in this extravagant ſtrain, and ſeeing no 
likelihood of perſuading her to come to a better 
temper, got up from his ſeat, and took his leave of 
er. 

© It came to my turn now to try whether I was 
not capable of comforting her; and, being convinced 
by ſo late an inſtance, that arguments brought from 
religion were not likely to work any extraordinary 
effe&ts upon her, I reſolved to attack her ladyſhip 
in a more ſenſible part, and repreſent to her the 
great inconveniences, not which her ſoul but her 
body received from this inordinate ſorrow. 

« Madam,” ſays I to her, * next to my concern for 
your worthy huſband's untimely death, I am grieved 
to ſee what an alteration the bemoaning of his loſs 
has occaſioned in yov.” Theſe words raiſing her 
curioſity to know what thisalteration was, I thus con- 
tinued my diſcourſe. ** By endeavouring, Madam, 
to extinguiſh, or at leaſt to alleviate, your grief, than 
which nothing can be more prejudicial to a beautiful 
woman, I intend a public benefit; for, if the publick 
is intereſted, as molt certainly it is, in the preſerving 
of a beautiful face, that man does the publick no 
little ſervice who contributes moſt to its preſerva- 
tion.“ 

This odd beginning operated ſo wonderfully upon 
her, that ſhe deſired me to * leave this general road 
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of compliments, andexplain myſelf mote particul.t]y 
to her.“ Upon this, delivering myſelf with an at- 
uſual air of gravity, which your Grace knows | 
ſeldom carry about me in the company of ladies, 
I told her that, ** Grief ruins the fineſt faces ſooner 
than any thing whatſoever ;” and that, „as Envy 
herſelt could not deny her face to be the moit 
charming in the univerſe, ſo, if ſhe did not fuffer 
herielf io be comforted, ſhe muſt ſoon expect to take 
her farewe! of it.” I confirmed this affertion by 
telling her of one of the fineſt women we ever had in 
England, who did herſelf more injury in a fortnight's 
time, by lamenting her only brother's death, than 
ten years could poſſibly have done; that I bad heard 
an eminent Phyſician at Leyden fay, that“ Tears, 
having abundance of faline particles in them, not 
only 3 the complexion, but haſlened wrinkles, 
But, Madam,” concluded I, why ſhould I give 
myſelt the tronble to confirm this by foreign in- 
llances, and by the teſtimonies of our molt knowing 
Doctors, when, alas! your own face fo fully julti- 
fies the truth of what I have ſaid to you. 

« How!” replied our diſconſolate widow, with a 
ſigh, that came from the bottom of her heart; “and 
is it poſhble that my juſt concern for my dear huſ- 
band has wrought ſo cruel an effect upon me in fo 
ſhort a time ? With that, ſhe ordered her gentle- 
woman to bring the looking glaſs to her, and, having 
ſurveyed berſelt a few minutes in it, ſhe told me, 


«© ſhe was perfectly convinced that my notions were 


true. Bat,” cries ſhe, „what would you have vs 
poor women do in theſe caſes; for, ſomething,” 
continues ſne, we owe to the memory of the 
deceaſed, and ſomething, too, to the world, which 
expects at leuſt the common appearance of grief 
from us.“ 

« By your leave, Madam,” ſays I, © all this is a 
miſtake, and no better ; you owe nothing to your 
huſband, ſince he is dead, and knows nothing of 
your lamentation. Beſides, could you ſhed an ocean 
of tears upon his hearſe, it would not do him the 
leaſt ſervice : much leſs do you lie under any fuch 
obligation to the world as to ſpoil a good face only 
to comply with its tyrannic cuſtoms, No, Madam, 
take care to preſerve your beauty, and then let the 
world ſay what it pleaſes; your lady ſliip may be 
revenged upon the world whenever yoa fee fir,” 1 
am reſolved,” anſwers ſhe, * to be intirely governed 
by you ; therefore, tell me frankly, what ſort of a 
courſe you'd have me ſteer?” „Why Madam,” ſays 
I, “ in the firſt place forget the detunct; and, in 
order to bring that about, relieve nature, to which 
you have been fo long unmerciful, with the molt ex- 
quiſite meats and the moſt generous wines.” 


“pon condition you will ſup with me,” cries our 


afflicted lady, “I will ſubmit to your preſcription.” 
But why ſhould 1 trouble your Grace with a narra- 
tion of every particular ? 

* In ſhort, we had a noble regale that evening in 
her bedchamber ; and our good widow puſhed the 
glaſs ſo ſtrenuouſly about, that her comforter, mean- 
ing myſelt, could hardly find the way to his coach. 
To conclude this tarce, which I am atraid begins 
now to be too tedious to your Grace, this phoenix 
of her ſex, this pattern of conjugal fidelity, two 
mornings ago, was marriedto a ſinooth- chiun'd enſign 
of Count Trautmandorf's regiment ; that had not a 
farthing in the world but his pay to depend upon ! 
aſſiſted at the ceremony; though I little imagined 
the lady would take the matrimonial receipt ſo toon. 
I was the eaſier perſuaded to give your Grace the 
larger account of this Tragi-comedy, not only be- 
cauſe I wanted better matter to entertain you with 
at this lazy conjuncture, but alſo to ſhew your 
Grace that not only Epheſus, in antient, aud Eng- 
land in latter, times, have afforded ſuch fantaſtical 
widows, but even Germany itſelf ; where, if the 
ladies have not more virtue than thoſe of their (ex 
in other countries, yet, they pretend at leaſt a 
greater management of the outſide of it. 

* By my laſt pacquet from England, among a heap 
of nauſeous traſh, I received the“ Three Dukes of 


Dunſtable,” which is really ſo monſtrous and in- 


« lipid 
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only conciſely enumerate at the foot of the page [I]. All that we have met with, more 
than is here mentioned or referred to of his writing in proſe, is a ſhott piece, inti- 


© ſipid that Iam ſorry Lapland or Livonia had not the 
* honour of producing it: but, if I did penance in 
« 
interred to the tune of cat-calls. The Squire of 
Alſatia,“ however, which came by the following 
poſit, made me ſome amends for the curſed imper- 
tinence of the“ Three Dukes ;” and my witty 
friend Sir C... S....y's * Bellamira” gave me that 
intire ſatisfaftion, that I cannot read it over too 
often. | 
© They tell me my old acquaintance Mr. Dryden 
has led off the theatre, and wholly applies himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the controverſies between the two 
churches. Pray Heaven ! this ſtrange alteration in 
him portends nothing diſaſtrous to the ſtate ; but I 
have all along obſerved, that Poets do religion as 
little ſervice by drawing their pens for it, as the 
Divines do poetry, by pretending to verſification. 
© But I forget how troubleſome I have been to your 
Grace, I ſhall therefore conclude with afluring that 
I am, and to the laſt moment of my life ſhall be, 
« ambitious of being, 
My Lord, 

© Your Grace's moſt obedient, 

And molt obliged ſervant, ; 
G. ETHEREGE (25).” 
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Ratiſbon, Oct. 21, 1689. 


So this letter is dated, in the volume here referred 
to, whence the copy above is tranſcribed ; but there 
| ſeems to be a little miſtake in it, and that the original 
was dated the year before : otherwiſe, it will appear 
to have been ſent by our Author, to his noble friend, 
above a year after the ſaid Duke was dead. Beſidee, 
'tis likely he ſhould have had Sir Charles Sidicy's 
Comedy of ** Bellamira'* ſent him ſooner than two 
years after it was publiſhed; for, it was firſt printed in 
1687 ; and, as Shadwell's “ Squire of Alfatia” was 
firſt printed in 1688, it is moſt piobable this letter 
was written in the ſame ycar, becauſe Mr. Dryden 
had given over his Popiſh controverſies upon the 
Revolution, and before the next year, . 

[1] Enumerate at the foot of the page] Of theſe his 
ſmaller poems we have met with about twenty that 
have been aſcribed to him in print, beſides the little 
ſonnets that are interſperſed in his plays; though, in 
the moſt particular account that has been given of 
him and his writings (26) there are not above halt 
a dozen of them mentioned. One of the earlieſt, per- 
hape, of theſe his leſſer poems, may be that To her 
« Excellency the Marchioneis of Newcaſtle, after the 
e reading of her incomparable Poems :” 
about forty lines, and begins thus, Madam, with ſo 
much wonder we are {truck (27) :* and becauſe we 
have hitherto given but a very ſlender ſpecimen of our 
Author's poetry, the concluſion of this panegyric may 
here ſerve for a farther taſte of it ; | 


While we, your praiſe, endeav'ring to rehearſe, 
Pay that great duty in our humble verſe ; 

Such as may juſtly move your anger, you, 

Like Heav'n, forgive them, and accept them too. 
But wuat we cannot, your brave Hero pays, 
He'builds thoſe monuments we ſtrive to raile ; 
Such as to after ages ſhall make known, 

While he records your deathleſs tame, his own : 
So, when an artiſt ſome rare beauty draws, 
Both in our wonder ſhare and our applaule : 
His Kill, from time, ſecures the glorious dame; 
And makes himſelf immortal in her fame. 


Another of his panegyrical poems bears this title— 
& To Mr. I. N. on his Tranſlations out of the French 
« and Italian;“ beginning with, While others toll 
© our country to ſupply,” &c, about a page and half. 
His tranſlation of Voiture's © Urania, is in four 
ſtanzas of alternate verſe, beginning thus—* Hopeleſs 
I languiſh out my days.“ His ſong, ** To Sylvia,” 
is in three ſtanzas, or quadrains; concluding with, 
* \\ ho ſees her muſt love, and who loves het muſt 


7 


reading it, I rejoiced to hear that it was ſo folemnly * 


it conſiſts of 


1 


© dies? by which it is ſlill remembered among our 
ſonneteer:. Another ſong.— Tell me no more you 
* love,” &c. in ſixteen lines. To a very young 
* lady;” beginning, Sweet bud of beauty;* in 
fourteen lines. Toa Lady, who fled the Sight of 
* him.” —* It I my Celia could perſuade ;* in eighteen 
lines. To a Lady, aſking bim how long he could 
love her.” — It is not, Celia, in our power;“ in 
two ſtanzas of ſix. The Divided Heart.“ —“ Ah! 
Colin, that I were but ſure:“ near a page. The 
„% Imperte&t Enjoyment.” —* After a pret'y amorous 
* diſcourſe :* fifiy lines. The forſaken Miſtreſs :" 
© a dialogue between Phillis and Strephon. Tell 
me, gentle Strephon, why: about a page. Here are 
eleven of our author's poems, u hich are to be found 
in one volume (28). In another, entitled our Author's 
wotks, we find the laſt of them reprinted; and four 
beſides; that are different, viz. A ſong of wo ſtanzas 
on the inquietudes of love; beginning with, Ve happy 
„ Swains, whole Hearts are free.“ And another © Song 
© of Baſlet,” in eight ſtanzas of alternate verte. 
Beginning—** Let Equipage and Dreſs deſpair (+).” 
We have alſo, in that volume called our Author's 
works, the two poetical letters ſent by him trom 
Ratiſbon, as was before obſerved, to the Earl of Mid- 
dleton ; both written in verle of eight feet; the for- 
mer containing nearly fourſcore lines, the latter 
nearly forty ; deſcribing the dreſs and Lumours, of the 
ladies eſpecially, in thoſe parts, and how he paſſed his 
time amongſt tbem; much in that airy and amorous 
vein wherein his letters in proſe are written, before 
recited. Thoſe five poems are in the volume beſore 
mentioned (290. And theſe two | cetical letters are to 
be found likewiſe in two other collections at leaſt ; one 
in that which is ſtyled “ Familiar Letters,” by the 
Lord Rocheſter, &c. before quoted (30}, where we 
have alſo a poetical anſwer to the former of our 
Author's (31), though it is not mentioned ia that 
collection by whom it was written ; but, in znother, 
the name of Mr. Dryden appears to it (32), who, in 
the begiuning of his ſaid anſwer, takes notice. that at 
the time of bis writing the ſame, about 1687, Sir 
George was aged fifty-oce years; whence may be 
computed the time of his birth, as it is above given. 
And, in the concluſion of that anfier, Mr. Dryden 
intimates that Sir George had ſome while ſince begun 
another play, which he incites him to finiſh, as what 
could not fall below the“ Rehearſal ;” and as he 
knew no George, meaning our Author and the Duke 
of Buckingham, who could write any thing under ten 
years warning; as we have partly hinted already in 
the text above. There are, beſides that anſwer, the 
two ſaid poetical letters, in this ſame volume, and two 
ſongs more of his, not betore mentioned. The one 
beginning with theſe words“ Ceaſe, anxious world, 
« your fruitleſs pain ;? in three ſtanzas of fix lines: 
and the other, with theſe—* In ſome kind dream 
© upon her, Slumber, ſteal ;” in fifteen lines (33). 
Laſtly, there are three Poems more aſeribed to our 
Author, in another volume, which we have alſo be⸗ 
fore quoted, One is entituled, The Libertine:“ 
beginning, * Since Death on all lays his impartial 
* hand;? conſiſting of three ſtanzas of eight lines, and 
a chorus (34). The others are, two Satires upon 
Nell Guyn, one ot King Charles's miſtreſſes. The 
firſt is called “ Madam Nelly's Complaint ;” begin- 
ning with—* If Sylla's ghoſt made bloody Car'line 
© (tart;” in about two leaves. The other is called 
The Lady of Pleaſure; with its argument at the 
head of it, whereof the firſt line is, * The life of 
Nelly truly ſhown,” in about three leaves and a page 
(35). Theſe two ſatires, as we remember, were 
printed befoie, without any author's name: and, 
indeed, they ſeem to be written, the laſt eſpecially, in 
a groſſer ſtyle, with more blunt or vulgar expreſſions 
in it than was cuſtomary to Sir George: beſides, as 
it mentions the death of Nell Gwyn, we believe it 
may therefore be found that it was written after that 
of our Author. 
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(28) A Collees 
tion of Poems, 
viz. The Tem- 
ple of Death, 
&c. third edit. 
printed for D, 
Brovyn, &c. 
12M0, 1716. 


(+) Theſe Two 

are alſo printed 

in Dryden'sMiſ- 

cellanies, 1 2MmO» . 
1716, P. ii. 

p. 268, 344. 
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(29) The Works } 1 
of Sir G. Ethe- | j 
rege, 8vo0. 1794, 15 
at the end of his +l. 
Plays. N 
(300 Vol. II. . | | 
i695, P. 56. i 


(31) Page 61. 


(32) InDryden's 
M ſcellanies, as 
betore, Vol. II. 


(33) 14. p. 213. 


(34) See The 
Miſcel. Works 
of rhe D. of 
Bucks, as be- 
fore, p. 120. 


(35) Works of 


the D. of Bucks, 
P. 297 34 
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H Printed in 
olio, on a half 
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(#) This ac- 
count we re- 
ecived from 
1 Locker, 


{4. 


(36) In theVol. 
entit. Fairfax, 


Qu. $2. 


(37) Vol. Dyke 
Qu. 41. 
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tuled, * An Account of the Rejoycing at the Diet of Ratiſbonne, performed by Sir 
© George Etherege, Knight, reſiding there from his Majeſty of Great Britain; upon 
& Occaſion of the Birth of the Prince of Wales. In a Letter from Himſelf.” Printed 
in the Savoy, 1088 (/). How far beyond this, or the next year he lived, the writers on 
our Poets, who have ſpoken of him, have been, as in many other particulars of his life, 
ſo in the time when he died, very deficient. In Gildon's ſhort and imperfect account of 
him, which we have been forced to conſult in want of a better, it is ſaid, that after the 
Revolution he went for France to his Maſter, and died there, or very ſoon after his 
arrival thence in England (27). But there was a report, as we have received it 
from an ingenious gentleman, that Sir George came to an untimely death by an un- 
lucky accident at Ratiſbon ; for, after having treated ſome company with a liberal en. 
terrainment at his houſe there, in which having, perhaps, taken his glaſs too frecly, 
and being, through his great complaiſance, too forward, in waiting on ſome of his 
gueſts at their departure, fluſhed as he was, he tumbled down the ſtairs and broke his 
neck, ſo fell a martyr to his civility (n). Some of his ſurviving relations, having re- 
ceived a credible account of it from a perſon who was acquainted with them, we ſhall 


ſuccinctly mention it, in the ſhort note hereunto ſubjoined (K]. 


[X] In the ſhort note hereunto ſubjoined.] Since the 
foregoing part of this article was printed off, we have 
been informed, that there are two wills in the Prero- 
gative-office, which might poſſibly have given ſome 
tarther light into the tamily, and other particulars 
relating to our Author, could we have had a timely 
extract of them, Tue firſt is executed by William 
Etherege, Anno, 1649 (36); the laſt, by another 
William Etherege, in Middleſex, Anno 1690 (37). 
Whether the former was the father of our Author, or 
any other relation, and the latter his brother we have 
not now time to examine, But, from thoſe who have 
been converſant with ſome ſurvivors of the family, 
we have received intelligence, that our Author, Sir 
George, had a brother, who lived and died at Wel!- 
minſter ; had been a great courtier, yet a man of 
ſuch ſtrict honour, that he was eſteemed a reputation 
to the family, His picture, painted in a gown, with 
his fine black curled hair, is in the poſſeſſion of a 
friend, He had been twice married, and, by his firſt 
wite, had a ſon; a little man, of a brave ſpirit, who 
inherited the honourable principles of his father. He 
was a Colonel in King William's wars; was near him 
in one of the moſt dangerous battles in. Flanders, I 
thick it was the battle of Landen, in 1693, when his 
Majeſty was weunded, and the Colonel both loſt his 
right eye, and received ſuch a contuſion on his ſide 
as he complained of to his death. He was offered, in 
Queen Anne's reign, twenty-two hundred pounds for 
his commiſſion, but retuſed to live at home in peace, 
when his country was at war. This Colonel Etherege 
died at Eling in Middleſex, about the third or fourth 
year of King George the Firſt ; when his dear friend, 
the Lord Rivers, had his body opened ; and there was 
tound a githering where he had received his bruiſe, 
which looked like a ſodden turnip, and probably 
haſtened his death. He was buried in Kenſington 
church, near the altar; and there is a tombitone 
over his vault, in which were alſo buried his wife, ſon, 
and filter : That ſon was graciouſly received at Court 
by Queen Anne; and, ſoon after his father returned 
from the wars in Flanders, under the Duke of Marl- 


borough, ſhe gave him an Enſign's commiſſion, in- 


tending farther to promote him, in reward of his 
father's ſervice ; but he died a youth : and that ſiſter 
married Mr. Hill of Feverſham in Kent; but we hear 
not of any male iſſue ſurviving. . 

„ [The Editors of the Biographica Dramatica 
obſerve, that, as a Writer, Sir George Eilizrege was 
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certainly born a poet, and appears to have been poſ- 
ſeſled of a genius, the vivaci'y of which, needed no 
cultivation; for, there are no proots of his having been 
a ſcholar (38). Though the“ Comical Revenge” 
ſucceeded very well upon the ſtage, and met with 
general approbation for a conſiderable time, it is now 
juſtly laid aſide on account of its immorality, This 
is the caſe, likewiſe, with regard to Sir George's 
other plays. Of the * She would if ſhe could(39),” the 
Critic Dennis ſays, that, though it was eſteemed by the 
men of ſenſe for the trueneſs of ſome its characters, 
and the purity, freeneſs, and eaſy grace of its dia- 
logue, yet, on its firſt appearance, it was barbarou/ly 
treated by the audience. If the auditors were offended 
with the licentiouſneſs of the comedy, their barbarity 
did them honour ; but, it is probable that, at that 
period, they were influenced by ſome other conſide- 
ration, Excluſively of its looſe tendency, the play is 
ronounced to be undoubtedly a very good one; and 
it was eſteemed as one of the firſt rank at the time in 
which it was written (4c), However, Shadwell's en- 
comium upon it, mentioned in Note C, will be 
Judged to be too extravagant, | 
But the production of Sir George Etherege, which 
has been moſt applauded, and, on which his reputa- 
tion has been principally founded, is his “ Man of 
* Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter,” * This,” ſays the 
Biographia Dramatica, * is an admirable play. 'The 
characters in it are ſtrongly marked, the plot agree- 
* ably conducted, and the dialogue truely polite and 
elegant. The character of Dorimant is, perhaps, 
* the only completely fine gentleman that has ever yet 
been brought on the Engliſh ſtage ; at the ſame time, 
that in that of Sir Fopling may be traced the ground- 
work of almoſt all the Foppingtons and petit maitres 
*which appeared in the ſucceeding comedies of that 
© period (41).' In another part of the Biographia 
Diamatica it is aſſerted, that“ The Man of Mode” 
is, perhaps, the moſt elegant comedy, and contains 
more of the real manners of high life, than any one 
with which the Engliſh ſtage was ever adorned (42). 
That the play exhibits a ſpirited repreſentation of 
what were then living characters is not denied; but, 
to the praiſes which are fo generally and indiſcrimi- 
nately given of it, we mult be permitted to oppnſe the 
cenſures of Sir Richard Steel, in the ſixty- fifth num- 


ber of the Spectator. Theſe cenſures have been very 
feebly anſwered, in Note E, by our learned p__ 


cetlor. ] 
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EVELYN 


(23) Biogra- 
phia Dramatica, 
Vol. I. p. 149. 


p. 338. 


(40) Ibid. 


(41) Ib, Vol. Ih 
p. 217, 218. 


(42) Ib. Vol. I. 
p. 149+ 


(1) Aubrey's 
Antq.ofSurr 
Vol. IV. p. 1 


(2) Camden' 
Britannia by 
B ſnop Gibſ, 
Vol I. col. 1 


(3) Newcm 
Repertoriui 
Vol. I. p. 4 
£35, 


(4) Camde 
Britannia h 


Biſhop Git 
vol 1. col 
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EVELYN (Joux), a great Philoſopher, a worthy Patriot, and a learned writer in 
the XVIIth century. He was deſcended from a very antient and honourable family, as 
appears from ſeveral authentic vouchers, a branch of which, at the time of his birth, 
was ſettled in the county of Surrey, though it flouriſhed originally in the county of Sa- 
lop, at a place which is till called Evelyn (a)[A]. George Evelyn, Eſq. purchaſed 
the eſtate of the family at Wotton in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and had by two 
wives ſixteen ſons and eight daughters; he departed this life May 30, 1603, in the ſe- 
venty-third year of his age, leaving his eſtate at Wotton to Richard Evelyn, Eſq. his 
youngeſt and only ſurviving ſon by his ſecond wife (b). This Richard Evelyn, Eſq. 
married Eleanor, daughter and heireſs of John Standfield of Iewes, in the county of 
Suſſex, Eſq. and was a perſon of great worth and virtue (c)[B]. He had, by the Lad 
beforementioned, three ſons, viz. George, John, and Rickard : of the ſecond of theſe, 
John, we are to ſpeak in this article, He was born October 31, 1620, at his father's 
feat at Wotton (d), and was very carefully educated in his tender years, receiving the 
firſt elements of learning at the free-ſchool at Lewes in Suſſex, whence he removed, in 
1647, to Baliol-College, Oxford (e), where, as a Gentleman-Commoner, he remained 
till the breaking our of the Civil War, when he repaired to Oxford, and obtained leave 
from King Charles I, under his own hand, to travel beyond the ſeas for his improve- 
ment (f). In the Spring of 1644, he left England, in order to make the tour of Europe, 
which he performed very ſucceſsfully, making it his buſineſs to enquire carefully into 
the ſtate of the Sciences, and the improvements made in all uſeful arts, wherever he 
came; concerning which he made very large and valuable collections, the contents of 
which he moſt generouſly communicated to all ſuch as applied to him for information 
(g. He ſpent ſome time at Rome, and having an opportunity there to learn the true 
ſentiments of the Papiſts upon the cutting off Archbithop Laud's head, he thought him- 
ſelf obliged, in juſtice to that great Prelate's memory, to give an atteſtation thereof un- 
der his own hand (5) (CJ. He viſited likewiſe other parts of Italy for the ſake of im- 
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(a) Additions to 
Camden's Bri- 
tannia, publiſhed 
in Engliſh by 
Biſhop Gibſon, 
Vol. I col. 649. 


(5) Aubrey's 
Antiq. of Sur- 
rey, Vol. IV. 


* p. 126. 


(c) See ſome 
farther particu- 
lars relating to 
him in the 
notes, 


(4) Aubrey's 
Antiq.of Surrey, 
Vol. IV. p. 117. 


(% Wood's Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 941. 


(f) So Mr. Eve - 
lyn himſelf in- 
formed Mr. Au- 
brey. 

(g) Burnet's 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
formation, 

Vol. II. p. 417. 


) Hiſt. of the 
Troubles and 
Trial of Arch- 
biſhop Laud, 


Antiq. of Surrey, 
Vol. IV. p. 116. 


Vol I. col. 185. 


[Ata place which is ill called Evelyn.) Our 
Author himſelf had taken great pains to enquire into 
the origin of his family; in conſequence of which, he 
found that they had formerly written their name Ave- 
lyn and Ivelyn, as well as Evelyn, which might be- 
confirmed by a variety of inſtances. He was likewiſe 
informed, that a branch of their family flouriſhed in 
France, and that one of them was taken priſoner at 
the battle of Agincourt. But what had more of cer- 
tainty, and deſerved better to be depended upon, was 
taken from the tradition of the famiiy, that they came 
from Long Dinon into Surrey, and to Long Ditton, 
trom Harrow on the Hill; but that, originally, they 


were ſeated at the town of Evelyn, in the hundred of 


South Bradford, in the County of Salop ; of which 
county alſo, he reports, that the - Onſlows likewiſe 
were, who removed about the ſame time from a place 
of that name, in the neighbourhood of Shrewſbury ; 
as the Haitons alſo did from a place called Cold 
Hatton, in the ſame hundred with Evelyn, in Shro 

ſhire ; and, which is very remarkable, all ſettled again 
near each other in Surrey (1). George Evelyn, Eſq, 
the founder of this branch of the Evelyns, in Surrey, 
firſt carried the art of making gunpowder to perfection 
in England, and, for the conveniency of his works 1n 
the neighbourhood, purchaſed an eſtate at Wotton 
of one Mr. Owen; but who were the owners of this 
place in early times does not appear (2). This 
George Evelyn had a conſiderable intereſt at Court, 
and procured from Queen Elizabeth a grant, in con- 
junction with Thomas Reeves, of the Rectory of St. 
Nicolas Coleabby, in Queenhithe Ward, London, 
which afterwards came by meſne conveyances to the 
family of the E 1ckers, and by the attainder of Colonel 
Francis Hacker, who commanded the guard when 
King Charles the Firſt was murdered, came again to 


© worth one hundred thouſand pounds; ſince, of what 


Vol. I. p. 616» 


was left my father, who was a great preſerver of 


© wood, there has been thirty thouſand pounds worth 
of timber fallen by the axe and the fury of the late 
© hurricane and ſtorm : now no more; Wotton ſtript 
© and naked, and aſhamed almoſt to own its name.” 
[B] Of great worth and virtue] Richard Evelyn, 
Eſq. mentionedin the text, had, belides his three ſons, 
two daughters, Elizabeth, who married Edward Da- 
rey, of Dartford, in Kent, Eſq. and Jane, the wife of 
William Glanville, Eſq. (5). George Evelyn, Efq. 
elder brother to our Author, enjoyed the family eſtate 
at Wotton fifty-eight years; and dying in 1698, at 
the age of eighry-three, he left it to his brother John. 
He was a perſon of great worth, and generally eſteemed 
by his neighbours, as appeared from his being fre- 
quently elected Knight of the Shire tor the County of 
Surrey (6). In his time, there was a very extraordi- 
nary diſcovery made upon opening the family vault, 
of which there is a full account in the additions to the 
Engliſh Britannia, which there is ſo much the more 
reaſon to credit as thoſe additions came from our 
Author himſelf. After deſc1ibing the ridge of hills 
that divide Surrey trom Suflex and Kent, he proceeds 
thus (7) : * Not far from the bottom, ſtands an an- 
* cient feat of the Evelyns, of Wotton, among ſeveral 
© ſtreams gliding through the meadows, adorned with 
gentle riſings and woods, which as it were encom- 
« paſs it, And theſe, together with the gardens, 
© fountains, and other hoitulane ornaments, have 
given it a place and name amongſt the moſt agreeable 
© ſeats. In opening the ground of the churchyard of 
« Wotton, to enlarge a vault belonging to this family, 
© they met with a ſkeleton, which was nine foot and 
© three inches long, as the (*) worthy and famous Mr. 


(5) Aubrey's 
Antiq.of Surrey, 
Vol. LY. p. 127. 


(6) Camden's 
Britannia by 
Biſhop Gibſou, 
col. 164, in the 
edit. of 1695, 
but left out in 
the laſt edit. to 
which there is 
no date. 


(7) 1bid. Vol. I. 
col. 186. 


(*) Theſe epi- 


John Evelyn had it atteſled, by an autient and un- 
derftanding man then preſent, who accordingly 
meaſured it and marked the length on a pole, with 
other workmen, who aftirmed the ſame, They 
found it lying in full-length between two boards of 
the coffin, and meaſured it before they had diſcom- 
poſed the bones. But, trying to take it out, it fell | 
all to pieces; for which reaſon they flung it amongſt v4! 10 ml 
the reſt of the rubbiſh, after they had ſeparately | en 
meaſured ſeveral of the more ſolid bones.“ e 
rr Iackrtnantutind 1 j | 
: 


thets added ſince 
our author's de- 
ceaſe. 


(3) Newcourt's 

\-Pertorium, 
ol. I. p. 

8636. 7 4259 

(4) Camden's 

Britannia by 

Biſhop Gibſon, 
ol L. col. 186. 


the Crown (3). It was in the latter part of his life 
that this gentleman came to live at Wotton, which, 
however, did not hinder him trom planting there, as 
appears from what our Author himlſelt tells us (4). 
In a word, to give au inllance of what ſtore of woods 
and timber of prodigious ſize there were growing in 
© our little connty of Surrey, the neareſt of any to 
London, and plentifully turniſhed, both for profit 
© and pleaſure, with ſufficient grief and reluQtancy L 
* ſpeak it, my own grandtather had ſtanding at Wot- 
* ton, and about that eſtate, timber that now were 
Vor. V. 


ee „ @® a. . 


this matter, it is neceſſary that the reader ſhould 
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proving himſelf in Architecture, Painting, the knowledge of Antiquities, Medals, and 
other branches of polite literature, and, at the ſame time, left nothing unexamined, 
that could contribute to the perfe& underſtanding of Natural Philoſophy, to which, 
beyond all other ſciences, he was paſſionately addicted. We have an inſtance of 
his care and induſtry in this reſpect, preſerved by one of the greateſt and moſt intelli- 
gent Philoſophers of this or any other country (1) [D]. In 1647, Mr. Evelyn came to 
Paris, where, being recommended to Sir Richard Browne, Bart. the King's Miniſter 
there, he made his addrefles to his only daughter Mary, whom he not long after mar- 
ried, and in her right became poſſeſſed of Sayes Court, near Deptford, in Kent, where 
he reſided after his return to England, which was about the year 1651 (4). He had 
before that time recommended himſelt to the notice of the learned world, by publiſhing 
ſeveral treatiſes which were extremely well received, and the leiſure he had in his re- 
treat at Sayes-Court, after his return, put it in his power to add quickly to their num- 
ber. Theſe were for the moſt part tranſlations, either from the learned or modern lan- 
guages, for he was perfectly verſed in both, without any unreaſonable prepoſſeſſions in 
favour of Antiquity, or prejudice againſt it. Such kind of labours, whatever they 
may be thought of now when tranſlations are become common, were then very juſtly 
eſteemed, and were, without queſtion, highly ſerviceable, as well in propagating uſeful 
knowledge as in the improvement of our ſtyle, of which Mr. Evelyn was a great maſ- 


know, that, amongſt other things charged upon Arch- 
biſhop Laud, one was, that he had endeavoured 10 
reconcile the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome, and had kept a ſecret correſpondence with the 
Pope ; and, to maintain this, witneſſes were callcd to 
ſhew in what credit he ſtood at Rome. Sir Henry 
Mildmay bad told the Archbiſhop in private diſcourſe, 
that he was the moſt hateful man there, that had ever 
ſat in the See of Canterbury fince the Reformation ; 
but, when he was examined as a witneſs, he affirmed 
that there were two factions at Rome, one of which 
did indeed ſpeak very ill of the Archbiſhop, but the 
other ſpoke very well of him. The Archbiſhop inti- 
mated, that he did not believe Sir Henry Mildmay 
had ever been at Rome, Mr. Chaloner depoſed, that 


at Rome ſome had a good opinion of the A:chbiſhop, - 
and thought him well inclined to them, for which rea- 


ſon they prayed for him. Mr. Anthony Mildmay 
ſeconded his brother's account, and ſaid, that the 
Jeſuits hated him, but that the ſecular Prieſts Joved 
the Archbiſhop very well, but this was bearſay only 
(8). After the Archbiſhop's death, this matter was 
much taiked of, and therefore, as Mr. Evelyn hap- 
pened to be at Rome when the Archbiſhop was put to 
death, he was deſired to give ſome account of the 
general ſentiments of people there, which he accord- 
ingly did in the following certificate (q). 

„was at Rome in the company of divers of the 
Engliſh Fathers, when the news of the Archbiſhop's 
ſutterings, and a copy of his ſermon, made upon the 
ſcaſtold, came thither. They read the ſermon, and 
commented upon it, wich no ſmall ſatistaction and 
contempt, and looked upon him as one that was a 
great enemy to them, and ſtood in their way, whilſt 
ons of the blackeſt crimes imputed to him was his 
being popiſhly attected. 

« TOHN EVELYYN.” 


[D! Of this or any other country.] The perſon 
mentioned 1n the text is the honourable Mr. Boyle; 
who, ſpeaking of the effects of cold, and of the rea- 
ſons rhere are to believe that they may ſubſiſt even 
after the cold u hich produced them ceaſes, provided 
they are not expoled to a degree of heat that muſt 
deſtroy them, mentions the preſerving of ſnow the 
whole year round in repoſitories far from being cold 
enough to produce ſuch an effect, which theretore 
ought to be attributed to the bare keeping of the 
inow from being expoſed to warm air, To illuſtrate 
this, that lcarned man tells us, he intended to have 
cited, from ſome books, an account of theſe ftore- 
houſes, which he remembered to have ſeen in Italy; 
but, miſſing of his expectation in bouks, he endeavoured 
to ſupply it by enquiry. But Jet him tell the 
reſt of his ſtory bimſelf. Meeting therefore the 
other day, fays he (10), with my ingenious friend, 
Mr. joba Evelyn, his inquiſinve travels, and his in- 
light into the more polite kinds of knowledge, and 
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particularly architecture, made me deſire and expect 
of him that account of-the Italian way of making con- 
ſervatorics ot ſnow, that i bad mifled of in ſeveral au- 
thors; and, having readily obtained my deſire of him, 
I ſhall not injure {> juitly-clieemed a ityle as his, to 
deliver his deſcriptions in any other words than thoſe 
enſuing ones wWhetein I received it trom him. * The 
© ſnow-pits in Italy, &c, are ſunk in the moſt ſolitary 
© and cooled places, commonly at the foot of ſome 
* muntain, or elevated ground, which may beit pro- 
c tect them fro the meridional and occidenral ſun: 
© twenty-five tot wide at the orifice, and about fifty 
in depth, is eſteemed a competent proportion. And 
though this be excavated in a conical form, yet it 
© 1s made flat at the boitom cr point. Tae ſides of 
the pit are ſo joiſted, that boards may be nailed 
© upon them very cloſely jointed, His Majeſty's at 
Greenwich, newly made on the fide of tie caſtle 
© hill, is, as I remember, ſteened with brick, and 
© hardly ſo wide at the mauth. About a yard from 
the bottom, is fixcd a ſtrong frame, or treſſel, upon 
* which lies a kind of wooden grate z the top or cover 
is double-thatched with reed or ſtraw, upon a copped 
frame or root, in one of the ſides whereof is a nar- 
* row door-caſe, hipped on like the top of a dormer, 
* and thatched, and fo it is complete.* To conſerve 
ſnow. * They lay clean ſtraw upon the grate, or wat- 
* tle, ſo as to keep the ſnow from running through, 
* whillt they beat it to a hard cake of any icy con- 
* filtence, which is near one foot thick; upon this 
* they make a layer of ſtraw, and on that ſnow beaten 
© as before; and ſo continue a bed of ſnow and a 
© bed of raw S. S. S. till the pit be full to the brim. 
Finally, they lay ſtraw or reed, for I remember to 
* have tecn both, a competent thickneſs over all, and 
keep the door locked. This grate is contrived, that 
* the ſnow melting by any accident in laying, or ex- 
* traordinary ſeaſon of weather, may drain away from 
the mals, and fink without ſtagnating upon it, which 
« would accelerate the diſſolution, and ticrefore the 
very bottom is but ſlightly ſteened. Thoſe who are 
© molt circumſpect and curious preſerve a tall circle 
ot ſhady trees about the pit, which may rather ſhade 
than drip upon it.“ This is certainly an admirable 
ſpecimen of that care wich which our Author regiſ- 
tered his diſcoveries, as well as the curioſity which 
prompted him to enquire into every thing worthy 
ot notice, either natural or artificial, in the countries 
through which he paſſed. It is much to be regreited, 
that a work f» entertaining and inſtructive, as the 
hiſtory of his travels would have been, appeared, even 
to ſo indefatigable a perſon as he was, a taſk for him 
too laborious to underiake ; for, we ſhould have then 
ſcen clearly, and in a true light, many things in refe - 
rence to Italy, which are now very indiſtioctly and 


c 
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partially repreſented; and we ſhould allo have met 
c 


with much new matter never touched before, and cf 
which we ſhall now probably never hear at all, 


ter, 


„ 


. 


ter, as theſe treatiſes, if he had left none beſides, might ſufficiently demonſtrate [E]. 
The fituation of public affairs induced him to confider that privacy with which he lived 
at Sayes-Court as a very great bleſſing ; and ſo fond was he of this rural retreat, that 
he was very defirous of making it his ſettled courſe of life, though but a young man, 
with a conſiderable fortune, and extremely admired and courted by all his acquaintance. 
This ſtudious diſpoſition, together with his diſguſt of the world, occaſioned by that 
ſtrange ſcene of violence ond confuſion that was then acted upon the public ſtage, was 
ſo ſtrong, that he actually propoſed to the Honourable Mr. Robert Boyle, the raifing of 
a kind of college for the reception of perſons of the ſame turn of mind. where the 

might enjoy the pleaſure of agreeable ſociety, and at the ſame time paſs their days 


without care or interrnption. 


His ſcheme for ſuch an eſtabliſhment is equally enter- 


taining and curious [F J. But, when a proſpect appeared of better times, it occafioned 


LE] Might ſufficiently demonſtrate.) As ſeveral of 
theſe treaties were printed betore the Author's return 
to England, and others without his name; ſo we mult 
depend upon the general opinion of the world, and 
the authority or: Mr, Wood, for their being bis: yet 
there is no great reaſon to ſuſpect any miſtake, ſince 
the account of them was publiſhed in his life-time, 
and theretore Mr. Evelyn had an opportunity of ſet- 
ting the world right, it any error had been committed 
of conſequence enough to have merited his notice. 

I. © Of Liberty and Servirude, 1649, 12mo.” his 
was a tranſlation, and in all probability the firit Eflay 
of our Author's pen. 

II. A Character of England, as it was lately pre- 
& ſented in a Letter to a Nobleman ot France with 
& Reflections upon Gallus Caſtratus, 1651. 16to, The 
third edition of this book appeared in 16:9; at pre- 
ſent it is very ſcarce. X 

III.“ The State of France,” I ondon, 1652. gro. 

IV. ** AnEiſiy on the frit Book of Titus Lucretius 
46 Carus, de rerum gaura, interpreted, and made 
* into Enyliſh verſe, by J. Evelyn, Eſq.“ London, 
16;6. 8v0. The trontiſpiece to this book was de 
ſigned by his Lady, Mary Evelyn. There 1s a copy of 
verſes by Edmund Waller, Eq, of Beacons field, pre- 
fixed and du«Etred to his worthy friend Mr, Evelvn ; 
and part of the chatacter be gives bim is worthy the 
reade;'s attentiin. After deſcribing the ſubject of 
the book, he proceeds thus; 


So vaſt this argument did ſeem, 

J hat the wiſe author did «ſteem 

Ti-e Roman language (which was ſpread 
O'er the whole Wald in triumph led) 

A tongue too narrow to unfold 

The wonders which he would have told, 
This ſpeaks thy glory, noble friend, 
And Briuſh language does commend, 
For, here Lucietius whole we find, 

His words, his mulick, and his mind, 
Thy art has to our ccuntty brought 

All that he wiit and all he hought. 
Ovid irantlated, Virgil too, 

Shew'd long ſince what our tongue could do, 
Nor Lucan we, nor Horace ſpar'd, 

Only Lucretius was oo hard, 

Lucretius, like a fort, did land 
Untouch'd, till your victorious hand 
Did from his head this garland bear, 
Which now upon your own you wear. 
A garland ! made of uch new bays, 
And fought in ſuch untrodden ways, 
As no man's temples &*er did crown, 
Save this great author's and your own, 


V. The French Gardener, inſtructing how to 
© cultivate all forts of Fruit-irecs and Herbs tor the 
„ Garden, together with Directions to dry and con- 
6 {erve them in their vatural,” &c. Lond. 1658. in 
12mo. and ſeveral times atter, In wolt of the editions 
i» added, “ The Evgliſh Vineyard vindicated, by 
% [ha Role, Gardever to his Majeſty King «& hart II. 
« with a Tract of the Making and Ordering of Wines 
ein Fragce,” The third edition of this French 
Gardener, which came out in 1676, was illultrated 
With {cul pturcs, CO RR 


ſome 


VI.“ The Golden Book of St. Chryſoſtom, con 
& cerning the Education of Children.” Lond. 1659. 
I 210, 

[F] I. equally entertaining aud curious.) The let- 
ter, in which this plan of a college is contained, is di- 
rected to the Hon. Mr. Robert Boyle, and dated trom 
Sayes-Court, Sepiember 3, 16,9. Our author ex- 
preſſes himſelf very much at large, and very patheti- 
cally repreſents, though with great caut'on and mo- 
deity, the miſeries of the times, and the reaſons which 
might induce men of true virtue and ſtrict ſcience to 
think of theltring themſelves in ſome quiet retreat, from 
the diſagreeable accidents to which they might be 
liable, in ſuch times, and amongſt ſuch men, as the 
world then abounded with, He declares,. that, if he 
had been a ſingle perſon, and without family, he 
would, without heſitation, have de icated his fortune 
to the rwfing ſuch a college as he propoſed, to the 
thoughts of which he ſeems to have been led by a dif- 
courſe of the great Lord Chanceilor Bacon's, He like- 
wiſe obſerves, that, notwithſtanding his ſituation in the 
world prevented him from undertaking ſuch a thing 
alone, yet nothing could give him grcater pleaſure 
than the hopes of afſociating Mr. Boyle therein. He ſays 
farther, that, though this project had been long 
iwimnming in his mind, yet he had never communis 
cated it to any perſon whatſoever, ſo that Mr. Boyle 
need not be under any apprehenſions of opening him- 
ſelf freely upon a thing of ſo private a nature. He 
adds to all this, that he had no particular cauſe of 
ditcontent, being, with reſpe@ to his circumſtances, 
perfectly ealy, happy, and ſatisfied in his family; 
well relpected in the world; and, in all things, as free 
from the neceſſity of looking tor ſuch a retreat, ex- 
cluti-ely of his own inclination, as any Gentleman 
whatever. Without taking notice of theſe parts of his 
letter, the plan itſelf would be icarcely intelligible, 
To have tranicnbed them at large would have ſwelled 
this note beyond its proper bounds ; and theretore L 
judved it proper to contract them: but, with reſpect 
to the author's ſcheme, which is very curious and en- 
tertaining, at the ſame time that it has a cloſe rela- 
tion to his perſunal hiſtory, it is certainly 1equiſite 
thai it ſhould appear in his own words. No doubt 
Mr. Boyle wroie an anſwer to it, which would have 
been well worth the perulal ; but whether that be itil} 
pie erved or not is very uncertain. As for Mr, Eveiyn's 
propoſal, it runs thus (1:): 
© | propoie the parchafing of thirty or forty acres of 
land, in ſome healthy place, not above twenty five 
miles from London, of which a good part ſhould be 
tall wood, and the reſt upland paſtures, or downs 
{weetly irrigated. If there were not already an huuſe 
which might be converted, Sc. we would erect, 
upon the molt convenient fite ot this near ihe woud, 
our building, viz. one handſome pavillion, con- 
taining a retectory, library, withdrawing-room, and 
a clolet ; this the firit ſtory: tor, we ſuppoſe the 
kitchen, largers, cellars, and offices, to be contrived 
in the halt-flory under ground. In the ſecond ſhould 
be a fair lodging-chamber, a pallet-room, gallery, 
and a cloſer, all which ſhould be well and very nobly 
furniſhed, for any worthy perſon that might defire to 
ſtay any time, and tor the reputation ot the college. 
The halt-\tory above, for ſervants wardrobes and like 

'conventencest. To the entry tore-front of this court, 
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(11) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. II. 
p. 398, 399 
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(m) Kennet's 
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ſome change in his ſentiments; and, upon an attempt being made to damp the deſites 
of the people for the King's return, he drew his pen in that critical ſeaſon in defence 
of his Majeſty's Character (n), which, at ſuch a juncture, was both an acceptable, and 


a very important ſervice [G1]. 
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and at the other back-front, a plot walled in, of a 
competent ſquare for the common ſeraglio, diſpoſed 
idto a garden, or it might be only carpet, Kept cu- 
riouſly, and to ſerve for bowls, walking, or other 
recreations, &c. it the company pleaſe. Oppoſite 
to the houſe, towards the wood, ſhould be erected a 
pretty chapel, and, at equal diſtances, even within 
the flanking walls of the ſquare, fix apartments or 
cells for the members of the ſociety, and not conti- 


guous to the pavillion, each whereof ſhould contain. 


a ſmall bed-chamber, an outward room, a cloſet, and 
a private garden, ſomewhat after the manner of the 
Carthuſians. There ſhould likewiſe be an elabo- 
ratory, with a repoſitory for rarities and things of na- 
ture; aviary, dove-houſe, phyſick-garden, kitchen- 
garden, and a plantation of orchard-fruit, &c. all 
uniform buildings, but of ſingle ſtories, or a little 
elevated. At a convenient diſtance, towards the oli- 
tory garden, ſhould be a ſtable for two or three 
horſes, and a lodging for a ſervant or two. Laſtly, 
a garden-houſe and conſervatory tor tender plants. 
The eſtimate amounts thus: the pavillion 400 J. 
the chapel, one hundred and fifty pounds ; apart- 
ments, walls, and out- houſing, fix hundred pounds; 
the purchaſe of a fee for thirty acres, at fifteen 

unds ; ſixteen hundred pounds will be the utmoit, 

hree of the celle, or apartments, that is, one 
moiety with the appurtenances, ſhall be at the dil- 
poſal of one of the founders, and the other halt at 
the others, It I and my wife take up two apart- 
meats (tor we are to be decently aſunder, however, I 
ſtipulate, and her inclination will greatly ſuit with it, 


that ſhall be no impediment to the ſociety, but a 


conſiderable advantage tothe ceconomic part), a third 
ſhall be for ſome worthy perſon ; and, to facilitate 
the reſt, I offer to furniſh the whole pavillion com- 
ple:ely to the value of five hundred pounds, in goods 
and movables, if need be for ſeven years, till there 
ſhall be a public ſtock, &c. There ſhall be main- 
tained, at the public charge, only a Chaplaia well 
qualified, an antient woman to dreſs the meat, waſh, 
and do all ſuch offices; a man to buy proviſion, 
keep the garden, horſes, &c. a boy to aſſiſt him and 
ſerve within, At one meal a day, of two diſhes 
only, unleſs ſome little extraordinary upon particular 
days or occaſions (thenneverexceeding three) of plain 
and wholeſome meat; a ſmall refection at night: 
wine, beer, ſugar, ſpice, bread, fiſh, fowl, candle, 
ſoap, oats, hay, fuel, &c. at four pounds per week, 
two hundred pounds per annum; wages, fifteen 
pounds; keeping the gardens, twenty pounds; the 
Chaplain, twenty pounds per annum, Laid up in 
the treaſury one hundred forty-five pounds, to be em- 
ployed for books, inſtruments, drugs, trials, &c. The 
total, four hundred pounds a year, comprehending the 
keeping of two horſes for the chariot, or the ſaddle, 
and two kine; ſo that two hundred pounds per an- 
num will be the utmoſt that the founders ſhall be at 
to maintain the whole (ociety, conſiſting of nine per- 
ſons (the ſervants included), though there ihould no 
others join capable to alleviate the expence. But, if 
any of thoſe who deſire to be of the ſociety be fo 
well qualified as to ſupport their own particulars, and 
allow tor their proportion, it will yet much diminiſh 
the charge ; and of ſuch there cannot want ſome at all 
times, as the apartments are empty. If either of the 
founders thinks expedient to alter his condition, or 
that any thing do Aumanitus contingere, he may re- 
ſign to another, or ſell to his colleague, and diſpoſe 
of it as he pleaſes, yet ſo as it till continue the in- 
ſtitution. Orders. At fix, in ſummer, prayers in the 
chapel, To ſtudy till half an hour after eleven, 
Dinner in the refectory till one. Retire till four. 
Then called to converſation (if the weather invite) 
abroad, elſe in the refectory. This never omitted 
but in caſe of ſickneſs, Prayers at ſeven. To bed 
at nine. In the winter the ſame, with ſome abate» 
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Immediately after the King's return, Mr, Evelyn was 


introduced 


ments for the hours, becauſe the nights are tedious 
and the evening's converſation more agreeable. This 
in the refectory. All play interdicted, ſans bowls, 
cheſs, &c, Every one to cultivate his own garden, 
One month in ſpring a courſe in the elaboratory on 
vegetables, &c. In the winter a month on other 
experiments, Every man to have a key of the ela- 
boratory, pavilion, library, repoſitory, &c. Weekly 
faſt. Communion once every fortnight, or month 
at leaſt, No ſtranger eaſily admitted to viſit any of 
the ſociety, but upon certain days weekly, and thar 
only after dinner. Any of the ſociety may haye 
his commons to his apartment, if he will not meer 
in the refectory, ſo it be not abore twice a week. 
Every "Thurſday ſhall be a muſick- meeting at con- 
verſation hours. Every perſon ot the ſociety ſhall 
reader ſome public account of his ſtudies weekly, 
if thought fit, and eſpecially ſhall be recommended 
the promotion of experimental knowledge, as the 
principal end of the inſtitution. There ſhall be a 
a decent habit and uniform uſed in the college. One 
month in the year may be ſpent in London, or any 
of the Uaiverſities, or in a perambulation for the 
public benefit, &c. with what o.her orders ſhall be 
thought convenient,” 

[G] And a very important ſervice.] The conduct 
of Mr. Evelyn in this critical year, 1659, which was 
in truth the moſt active in his whole lite, is hardly 
taken notice of by any of thoſe who have undertaken 
to preſerve his memoirs, and therefore we will endea- 
vour to give the reader as much light into it as poſſi- 
ble. Atter the death of Oliver and the depolition 
of Richard Cromwell, there were many of the Com- 
manders in the army that ſhewed an inclination to 
reconcile themſelves to the King, which diſpoſition of 
theirs was very much encouraged by ſuch as had his 
Majeſty's intereſt truly at heart. Amongſt theſe, Mr. 
Evelyn had a particular eye upon Colonel Herbert 
Morley (12), an old experienced officer in the Parlia- 
ment Army, who had two ſtout regiments entirely at 
his devotion, was very much eſteemed by his party, 
and had the general reputation of being a perſon of 
probity and honour, It was a very dangerous flep, as 
things then ſtood, to make any advances to one in his 
ſituation ; yet Mr. Evelyn, conſidering how much it 
might be in that gentleman's power to facilitate the 
King's return, fairly ventured his life, by adviſing the 
Colonel freely to make his peace with, and enter into 
the ſervice of, the King. The Colonel, as might 
well be expected, ated coldly and cautiouſly at firſt, 
but at laſt accepted Mr. Eveſyn's ofter, and deſired 
him to make uſe of his intereſt to procure a pardoa 
for himſelf, and ſome of his relations and frienda 
whom he named, promiſing 1n return to give all the 
aſſiſtance in his power to the royal cauſe. At the ſame 
time that Mr. Evelyn carried on this dangerous inter- 
courſe with Colonel Morley, he formed a reſolution of 
publiſhing ſomething that might take off the edge of 
that inveteracy, exprefled by thoſe who had been 
deepeſt in the Parliament's intereſt, againſt ſuch as 
had always adhered to the King, and with this view 
he wrote a ſmall treatiſe which had the deſired effect, 
and was ſo generally well received, that it ran through 
three impreſſions that year. The title of this piece 
was (13), 
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VII. “ An Apology for the Royal Party, written Vol. 1. col. 9. 


« in a Letter to a Perſon of the late Council of 
„ State; with a Touch at the pretended Pica of the 
« Army.“ Lond. 1659, in two ſheets in 410. 

But, while Mr. Evelyn and other gentlemen of his 
ſentiments were thus employed, thoſe of the contrary 
party were not idle; and, amongſt theſe, one Marcha-- 
mont Needham, who firſt wrote with great bitterneſs 
for the King againſt the Parliament, and afterwards 
with equal acrimony for the Parliament againſt the 
King, was induced to pen that piece mentioned in the 
text, which was deſervedly reckoned one of the moſt 


artful 
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introduced to, and graciouſly received by, bim, not was it long befort he received a 


very fingular mark of the King's eſteem for, and confidence in, him. 


LS x 0 


It happened 


thus: there had many troubles and diſputes fallen but between the Ambaſſadors of 
the crowns of France and Spain, for precedence in the Courts of foreign Princes, and 
amongſt theſe there was none more temarkable than that upbn Tower-hi!l, on the land- 
ing of an Ambaſſador from Sweden; September 30, 1660, which was ſo premeditated 


a buſineſs on both fides, that the King; foteſceing it would come to a quarrel u), and (Continuation 


of Heath's 


being willing to carry himſelf with indifference towards both, which could not be other- 
wiſe done, than leaving them at liberty to take what methods they thought proper for 
ſupporting their reſpective pretences, but to ſhew at the ſame time his concern for the 
public tranquillity, orders were given for a ſtrict guard to be kept upon the place, and 
all his Majeſty's ſubjects were enjoined not to intermeddle, or take part with either 
ſide ; and the King was farther pleaſed to command, that Mr. Evelyn ſhould, after 
diligent enquiry made, draw up and pteſent him a diſtin narrative of the whole af- 
fiir, which he accordingly did, and it is a very curious and remarkable piece, though 
not taken notice of in any of the accounts of our author's writings, which is the reaſon 
of our ſpeaking of it with all its circumſtances (HJ. Our author began now to enter 


artful and dangerous Ccontrivatees, for impeding that 
healing ſpirit that began now to ſpread itlelf through 
the nation, and with thar view was handed to the 
preis by Praiſe-God Barebone, one of the fierceſt zea- 
lots in thoſe times, the title of which; at large, runs 
thus (14) : “ News from Bruſſels, in a Letter from a 
„ near Attendent on his Majeſty's Perſon, to a Perſon 
* of honour here, dated March the 10th, 165g.” 
The defign of this pretended letter was to repreſent the 
character of King Charles the Second in as bad a light 
a« poſſible, in order to deſtroy the favourable impreſ- 
ſions that many had received of his natural inclination 
to mildneſs and clemency, All the King's triends were 
extremely alarmed at this attempt, and faw plainly 
ibat it would be attended with moſt pernicious con- 
lequences ; but Mr. Evelyn, who had as quick a fore- 


fight as any of hem, reſolved to loſe no time in fur- 


niſhing an an'idote againſt this poiton, and with great 
:ligence and dexterity, (ſent abroad in a week's time 
a complete anſwer, which bore the following title: 
VII. The late News or Meflage from Bruſſels 
* namaſked.” Lond. 1659 ato. 
This was certainly a very ſeaſonable and very im- 
portant ſervices, which, for his own ſafety our Author 


managed with ſuch ſecrecy, that hardly any body 


knew from whom this pamphlet came. But how 
much ſotver he had reaſon to be pleaſed with the 
ſucceſs of his pen upon this occaſion, he could not 
help being extremely mortified at the change he per- 


ceived in his friend Colonel Morley's behaviour, Who 


on a ſudden grew very filent and reſerved, and at 
length plainly avoided any private converſation with 
Mr. Etelyn, In this fituation our Author had the 
courage to write him an expoſtulatory letter, which 
was in effect putting his life into his hands, and yet 
even this failed of procuring him the ſatisfaction he 
expected. However, he felt no inconvenience from it; 
tor, this alteration in Colonel Morley's countenance 
towards him, was not at all the effects of any change 
in his diſpoſition, but aroſe from his having entered 
into new engagements for the King's ſervice with Sir 
Anthony-Aſhley Cooper and General Monk (15), 
who bad tied him down to ſuch abſolute ſecrecy, that 
be was not able at that juncture to give Mr, Evelyn any 
hint that might make bim ealy ; Ty by degrees thele 
clouds were diſpelled, and he ſaw plainly enough ſrom 
the Colone:'s public behaviour, that he had no reaſon 
to apprehend any miſchief from the confidence he had 
re poſed in him. Os 

[H] With all its circumſiances.) This piece of 
Mr. Evel) n's is very curious; and, not being to be met 
with in any of his works, the reader cannot be dil- 
pleaſed wih baving this opportunity of peruſing it, 
more eſpecially when he ſees, by the concluſion, what 
the con'eqi:ences weie of this political riot, Tne title 
of it ran thus : „ The Manner of the Encounter, be- 
** iwween the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, at the 
Landing of the Swediſh Ambaſſador.” 

Upon Monday lad, being the zoth of September, 
about ten in the morning the Spaniſh Ambaſlador's 
coach, in which were his Chaplait: with ſome of 

Vor. V. 


into 


his gentlemen, attended hy about forty more of his 
ſervants in livery, was ſent down to the Tower 
wharf, and there placed itſelf near about the point, 
where the ranks of ordnance determine towards the 
gate leading into the bulwark. Next after him came 
the Dutch and (twelve a-clock paſt) the Swediſh 
coach of honour, diſpoſing of themſelves according 
to their places. About two hours after this (in 
company with his Majeſty's Coach Royal) appeared 
that of the. French Ambaſſador's, wherein were Le 
Marquis d' Eſtrade, ſon to the French Ambaſſador, 
with leveral more of his genilemen, and, as might 
be computed, near an hundred and fifty in train, 
whereot above forty were horſemen well appointed, 
with piſtols, and fome of them with carabines, muſ- 
quetoons, or fuzees: in this poſture and equipage 
ſtood they expecting upon the wharf, and as near 
as might be, approaching to his Majeſty's coach, 
which was oppoſite to the-ſtairs, about three in the 
afternoon, the Swediſh Ambaſſador being landed, 
and received into his Majeſty's coach, which moved 


of the Swede's. The French Ambaſſador's coach en · 
deavoured to go the next, driving as cloſe as poſſibly 
they could, and advancing their party with their 
ſwords drawn, to force the Spaniards from the guard 
of their own coach, which were alſo putting 1a for 
precedency next the King's. His Majeſty's coach 
now paſt the Spaniard's, who held as yet their rapiers 
undiawn in their hands, ſtepping nimbly on either 
ſide of the hindmoſt wheels of their maſter's coach. 
drew their weapons and ſhouted, which cauſed the 
French coach-horſes to make a pauſe : but, when 
they obſerved the advantage, which by this the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador's coach had gained, being now 
in file after the Swedes, they came up very near to 
the Spaniard's, and, at once pouring in their ſhot 
upon them, together with their foot, then got betore 
their coach, fell to it with their ſwords, both which 
the Spaniards received without removing one jot 
from their ſtation, 

During this deme/le (in which the French re- 
ceived ſome repulſe and were put to a ſecond ſtand), 
a bold and dextrous fellow, and as moſt affirm with 
a particular inſtrument as well as addreſs, ſtooping 
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wounded a third, which immediately falling, the 
coach for the preſent was diſabled trom- advancing 
farther, the eoachman forced out of his box, and 
the poſtilion mortally wounded, who falling into 
the arms of an Engliſh ex that ſtepped in io 
his ſuccour, was by a Spaniard pierced through his 
thigh. This diſorder (wherein ſeveral were wounded 
and ſome tlain) cauſed thoſe in the French to alight, 
and fo enraged their party, that it occaſioned a ſe- 
cond briſk aſſault both ot horſe and foot, which 
being received with extraordinary pallantry, many 
* of * horſe reueated und wheeled off to St. 
© Katharine's, 
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leiſurely before the reſt, and was followed by that 
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under the bellies of the French Ambaſlador's coach- 
horſes, cut the hamſtrings of two of them, and 
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into the active ſcenes of life, but yet without bidding adieu entirely to his ſtudies. 
the contrary, he publiſhed, in the ſpace of a few months, ſeveral learned treatiſes upon 
different ſubjects (o), which met with great applauſe z the rather, becauſe the author 
expreſſed in ſome of them his intention to prolecute more largely ſeveral philoſophical 
ſubjects, in a manner that might render them conducive to the benefit of ſociety ; and 
of his capacity for performing theſe promiſes, ſome of theſe pieces were inſtances ſuf. 
ficient to ſatisfy every intelligent reader, as well as to juſtity the character he had al- 
ready acquired, of being at once an able and agreeable writer J. About the cloſe 
of the year, 1662, when his Majeſty was pleaſed, by his Letters Patent, ta erect and 
eſtabliſh the Royal Society for the improvement of natural knowledge, john Evelyn, 
Eſq. was appointed one of the firſt Fellows and Council (p). 


F 


On 


He had given a proof 


the ſame year how well he deſerved that diſtinction, by a ſmall, but excellent work of 
his, intituled, ** Sculptura (),“ of which, as it is now become very ſcarce, an account 
ſhall be given in the notes K J. Upon the fiiſt appearance of the nation's being obliged 


© Tt was in this ſk 'rmiſh, that ſome brickbats were 
thrown trom the edge of the whart, which by a 
miſtake are ſaid to have becn provided by the Spa- 
niſh Amvaſſador's order the day before: but that 
they were not calt by any of the I'ngliſh is atteſted 
by the general conſent of all the ſpectators. | 
„In this interim then (which was near half an 
hour) the Spaniſh coach went forward atcer his Ma- 
jeſty's, with about twenty of his retinue following, 
who ſtill kept their countenance towards the French 
as long as they abode on the whart, and that nar- 
row paſſage of the bulwark (u here the conteſt was 
very fierce) without difoider ; fo as the firſt which 
appeared on Tower Hill, where now they were 
entering, was his Majeſty's coach followed by the 
Swedes Ambaſſador's, and next by that of Spain 
with about twenty-four or thirty of his Liveries fill 
diſputing it, with a leſs number ot French who came 
after them in the rear. 
Aud here, beſides what were flain with bullets on 
the wharf, and near the bulwark, wh-reot one was 
, a Valet de Chambre of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador's, 
and fix more, amongſt which a poor Engliſh plaſte- 
rer and near forty wounded, fell one of the French, 
who was killed juſt before his Highneſs's lie- guard, 
no one perſon of the numerous ſpectators intermeds 
ding, or ſo much as making the leaſt noiſe or tu- 
mult, people or ſoldiers, whereot there were three 
companies of foot, which ſtood oppolite on the hill 
to the Guards of Horſe, mixt whom the antago- 
niſts lightly ſkirmiſhed, ſome freſh parties of French 
coming out of ſeveral places and protected by the 
Engliſh, amongſt whom they found ſhelter till the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador's coach having gained and 
paſſed the chain which leads into Crochet Friers, 
they deuſted and gave them over. / 
© Whatever diſadvantage the French came off with 
in this rencounter, wherein except one man that 
fought among the Spaniards with a halt pike, not 
any of the Engliſh were ſeen to act any thing that 
might contribute to the ſucceſs of one fide more 
than another, till a few of the multitude which 
ſtood on that ſide of the wharf being enraged by 
the wounds, which they received from the ſhot that 
came in amorgtt them, and whereof tis ſaid ſome 
of them afterwards died, were forced to defend 
themſelves with what they found at hand. For ſo 
careful was Sir Charles Berkeley, Captain of his 
Royal IIighneſs's Life-Guard, to put in execution 
what he had in ſtrict charge from his Majeſty, that 
not a man of the ſpectators was ſuffered with impu- 
nity ſo much as with a ſwitch in his hand. The 
French King from this occaſion gained an advan- 
tage to the prerogative he ſtood upon, greater than 
it this conteſt had not happened. For, whereas this 
buſineſs of precedence had been hitherto in contro- 
verly between him and Spain, inſomuch that, to 
prevent all inconveniences, an accord had been 
lately made here between the Spaniſh Ambaſlador 
and the Count of Soiffons, that they ſhould aſſiſt at 
no public ceremonies, but upon all ſuch caſual en- 
counters paſs on their way as they fortuned to meet ; 
the King of France countermanding this agree- 
ment, and ſending poſitive charge to D'Eſtrade not 
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to abate any thing of thoſe pretenſions formerly 
Rood upon, and heating what enſued upon his Am- 
bafſador's executing of his injunctions, vas ſo in- 
cenſed thereat, that the quarrel had proceeded to 
an abſolute breach of the late concluded peace be- 
tween the two Kingdoms, had not the King of 
Spain condeſcended to agree that thenceforward 
precedence ſhould be yielded to the French upon all 
ſuch like occaſions without any di/pure,” 

[1] An able and agreeable writer ] It is certain 
that very few authors who have written in our lan- 
guage, deferve this character ſo well as Mr. Evelyn, 
who, though he was acquainted with moſt ſciences, and 
wrote upon many difterent ſubjects, yet was very far, 
indeed the fartheſt of moſt men of his time, from be- 
ing a ſuperficial wriier, He had genius, he had taſte, 
he had learning, and he knew how to give all theſe a 
proper place in his works, ſo as never to paſs for a 
pecanr, even with ſuch as were leait in love with lite- 
rature, and to be jultly eſtrem+d a polite author by 
thoſe who knew it beſt. His performanc*s during 
this year, except one, were but light and trivial in 
compariſon of thuſe that he afterwards ſent abroad ; 
but, it is neceſſary however, that the reader, who will 
expect a large account of thoſe, ſhould take notice of 
theſe likewie, : 

IX. * A Panegvrick at his Majeſty King Charles IT, 
* his Coronation.” Lond. 1661. fol. 

X.** Inſtructions concerning theerefting of Library. 
« Written by Gabriel Naudé, publithed in Engliſh 
with ſome Improvements, by John Evelyn, Eig.“ 
Lond. 1661. 8vo. c 

Xl. “ Fumitugium; or the Inconveniences of the 
« Air, and the Smoke of London diſſipate . Together 
with ſome remedies humbly propoſed, by ſohn 
« Evelyn,” London, 1661. 4'o. in five ſheats ad- 
dreſled to the King and Parliumeat, and publiſhed by 
his Majeſty's expieſs command. 

XII.“ Tyrannus, or the Mode; in a Diſcourſe of 
„ Sumptuary Laws,” Lond. 1651. 80, 

LX] In the notes. ] Ot this work which has been 
always looked upon as a very great curioſity, om the 
time of its publication to this day, the title at large 
runs thus. XIII. Sculptura z or the Hitto: y aod 
Art of Calcography, and Engraving in Copper, with 
« an ample Enumeration of the molt renuwnped Mat- 
„ters and their Works. To which is annexed, a new 
« Manner ot Engraving, or Mezzo Tinto, commu- 
6 cated by his Highneſs Prince Rupert to the Author 
„ of this Treatiſe.” Lond. 1662, 8vo. In the dedi- 
cation to Mr. Robert Boyle, dated at Sayes-Court, 
April $i, 1662, he obſerves, that he wrote this 
Treatiſe at the reiterated inflance of that gentleman. 
The firſt chapter treats of Sculpture, how derived and 
diſtinguiſhed, with the ſtyles and inſtruments belong» 
ing io it, The ſecond, of the original of Sculpture in 
general. In this chapter our Author obſerves, that 
letters, and conſequently ſculpture, were long Lelo:e 
the Flood, Suidas aſcribing both leiters and all thc 
reſt of the Sciences to Adam, After the Flond, as 
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he ſuppoſes, there were but few who make any con 


ſiderable queſtion, that it might not be propagited by 
Noah to his poſterity, though ſome admit of none. be- 


fore Moſes, 


bock 
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to engage in a war With the Dutch, the King thought proper to appoint Commiſſioners 


© book of the wars of the Lord, which this ſacred 
Author mentions Num xxi. not to inſiſt upon the 
eighty-eighth and one hundred and nineteenth 
Palms, by many aſcribed to ſome of the patriarchs, 
his predeceflors? Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, three 
hundred years afier the Flood, and long before 
Moles, engraved. his ſecret and myſterious things in 
tone, as himſelf reports, reforming what had been 
depraved by the wicked Cham, ſome in letters, ſome 
in figures, and enigmatical characters, ſuch h»ply as 
were thoſe contained in the magnificent and ſtupen- 
dous obeliſks, erefted by Mitra, the firſt Egyptian 
Pharaob, which being at leaſt four hundred + ears 
before Moſes, as the moſt indefatigable Kucher has 
computed, does greatly preſage their antiquiry to 
have been before that holy prophet, But not to put 
too much ſtreſs upon ſupernatural tradition, this 
we are ſure of is of faith and without controverſy, 
that in Moſes we have the tables of ſtone encroven 
by the finger of God himfſeif, where the command 
is exprels even again the abuſe of this very art, as 
well as an inſtance of the idolatry atteſting that of 
Sculpture, * Thou ſhalt not make to thyſelf ar 
graven image.“ Bur this, which is indeed the firit 
writing that we have in Scripture to vouch for, dyes yet 
pre-ſuppoſe engraving to have been of much grea er 
antiquity, What elſe were the Teraphin, what tte 
Pentos ſtolen by Rachael? The Idols of Terah ? Or 
the Egyptians? c. But we forbear to cubase: 
only that which Ben Syrac, ſomewhere 11 Keele- 
faſticus delivered, that the original of ido'a'ry was 
from images to prelerve the memory of the dea, 
as in proceſs of time by the flatterers of great men, 
it was turned to be an object of adoration, ja nv 
© infers graving to have been older than Idol ur ,} 
But now, continues our Author to recover its ef -om 
again beyond all prejudice (however by others abuicd 
as indeed many of the beſt things have been,) it was, 
we know, impure! for a ſpirhtual talent in Brzaice!, 
and Ahohab, who made Intaglias to adorn the High 
Prieſt's Pectoral. And we have ſaid how the i gvp- 
tians reverence it, as ſeeming to have uied it bet re 
letters, or rather their Hieroglyphics, importing ſa- 
cred ſculpture, were thoſe elements by which they 
tranſmitted to poſterity what they eſteemed moſt wor- 
thy of record, and no!, as ſome have imagined, wrap, ed 
up in thoſe enigmatical figures, the ſectets of their 
arts both divine and ſecular : ſuch as were allo the 
Hbrapollinis not&, and all thoſe other veneratle an- 
tiquities of this nature, tranſported to Rome aut of 
Egypt, in no leſs than two and forty prodigious ol e- 
lilkks, interpreted by the induſtrious Kncher. Suidas 
attributes the invention to the Father ot the Faithful, 
others to 'I heut or Hermes, ſome to Cadmus and the 
Phoenicians. Bibliander will have letters and ſculp— 
ture from Adam, Joſephus from Henoch ; Philo irom 
Abraham, Ewviebius from Moles, Cyptian from Sa— 
turn, where by the way, becaule it is 1aid he did £7 
teras imprimere, Petrus Caluber, who calls himtelf 
Pomponus Leiuvs, abſurdly deduces, that even the 
Ty pographical Art was known in the age of this 
flero, But thence it deſcended to the Egyptians by 
Mifraim, and fo was communicated to ine Perſians, 
Medes, and Ailyrians, thence to the Greeks, and laſtly 
to the Ronans, whence it was derived to us, as 
Peter Crinitus, in his ſeventh book de honefta Diſci- 
pling, out ot a very antient manuſcript, Bibliotheca 
Septimiane, ſeems to dediice, Now, ſhould all this 
but relate to the teveral characters, it ſhall yet ferve 
our purpoſe, ſince whoever was tie inventor of ict» 
ters was aiſo doubtleſs the father of Sculpture, as 18 
apparent if no: by the columns e ected by Seth, (one 
whereof, Angelus Rocclia, in his Bibliotheca Yaticana, 
preſumes to nave teen of brafs,) by feveril other in- 
itances, the writing with ink, paper, or parchment, 
beiog altogether a vovelly in compariſon with the 
more autient torms and materials, ſuch as were the 
{lit ſtones of flates, which ſucceeded the ſtately mar- 
bles, aud preceded the thinner leaves of bark and ta- 
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bles of wood, which, from the German Bucher, ſigni- 
fying the Fagus or Beech-tree, whole fruit does (till 
with us retain the name of Beech-maſt, were called 
Books, to whatever voluble or folding matter applicd. 
For, before the invention of paper, they uſed the 
leaves of palm, as Varro, de Sibylla; then the rinds 
of trees; afterwards ſheets of lead, linen, wax, and 
worv, as Vopiſcus tells us. hey wrote in ſilk among 
the Perſians and Chineſe, and laſtly were invented 
parchment and paper. But, whether in all chete, or 
whatever the ſubject, were ſome fe later excepted, 
it was ſtill by inſculping, ſcarifying, and making a 
kind of inciſion into it, eſpecially intending to con- 
ſign to poſterity their laws divine and human, Roman, 
F gy ptian, or Hebrew: for to, ot old, 


— Yerba minantia jix0 
{re ligabantur. : 

Thus were the Hieronicw preſerved in the temple of 

lymptian Jove, and the Roman Conſuls in the Capi- 
tol ; and, as by thoſe innumerable inſcriptions of irre- 
fragable and undcniable antiquitie- does appear, we 
have already computed how probable it is, that Sculp- 
ture was in ute in Egypt fomewhat before, or at leaſt 
as foon as the Patriarch Abraham went thitber. But 
the lets diſcerning Greeks, who received it from the 
Evi pttavs, could tell us ot no writinvs of theirs ex- 
tint betore Homer, if we will preter the authority of 
Josephus betore that of Tartan, a learned Aﬀyrian, 
and conternorary with Juttin Martyr, where he men- 
tion no le than (ev-nreen Greek writers more anci- 
ent than met. here are alſloenum: rated the names 
of 'wt nty Aigive Kings from Inachus te Agamemnon, 
whi. h ſtrongly inters the means of recording by Sculp- 
tr, and Write, ' have been very ancient. For ſo 
we read, that the Poems of Heſiod were ingraven in 
lead. Anitiorle mentions Daphne, a certain Devotreſs 
oi Apniio Hadinus and Diodorus many others, But 
wic or however it were, th-nce, as we bſerved, it 
trave led into Greece, thac "Theatre of Arts, where it 
toon arrived to the 1upremett height of perfection; 
when, be'ng applied to the forming of figures, it was 
celebrated by ail the witty men of thoſe and the ſuc- 
ceeding ages. Homer tells us of the engraving in 
the jh1i-1d of Achilles, Heſiod of that of Hercules, not 
to mea ion the iculptures upon the chariot of the fun 
deſcribed by the poet, becauſe it is altogether fictiti- 
ous, thaugh extreme inge ions, and whence they 
might have their Fehicula Calata, mentioned by Q. 
Curtius. The thira Chapter treats of the reputation 
aud progre's of {culptne among the Gree ks and Ro 
mans doin to the middle ayes, wita a diſcuſſion of 
ſome pretenfions o ihe invention of copper cuts, and 
their impreflions. The fourth, of the invention and 
progreſs of Chalcography in particular, together with 
an ample enumeration of the molt renowned maſters 
and their works. The fifth, of drawing and defign, 
previous to the Art of Chalcography, and of the ut 
of pictures, in order to the education of ch ld en. In 
this chapter our author, in honour of the art upon 
which he writes, diicourtes thus: It was in the tor- 
mer chap'er that we made rehearſal of the molt re- 
nowned gravers and their works, not that we had 
no more to add to that number, but becauſe we 
would not mingle theſe illuſttious names and quali- 
ties there, Which we purpolcly reſeived for the 
crown of this diſcourſe. We did, theretore, for- 
bear to mention what his Highneſs Prince Rupert's 
own hands have contributed to the dignity of that 
art, performing things, in graving, of which ſome 
enrich our collection comparable to the greateſt mal- 


that he touches, and eipecially in that of the Mez- 
zotinto, of which we ſhall ſpcak hereafter more at 
large, having firſt enumerated thoſe incomparable 
gravings of that his new and inimitable fiyle, in 
buth the great and little decollations of St, John the 
Baptiſt, the ſoldier holding a ſpear and leaning his 

| hand 


ters, ſuch a ſpirit and addiels there appears in all“ 
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to take care of the ſick and wounded. This was in November, 1664, and Mr. Frelyh 
was one of the number, having all the ports between Dover and Portſmouth in his diſ— 
trict; and Sir Thomas Clifford, who was afterwards a Peer, and Lord High Treaſurer 


of England, was another of thoſe Commiſſioners (r). We find theſe particulars in a 


letter from our author to Mr. Boyle, in which he expreſſes how great a ſatisfaction it 
would have been to have had that worthy and charitable perſon for his colleague. His 
literary labours within the compaſs of this year were not only as great, But even greatet 
than in any of thoſe preceding, which aroſe from the defire the authot had tv 
ſupport the credit of the Royal Society, and, to convince the world, that Philoſophy 


hand on a ſhield, the two Mary Magdalens, the old 
© man's head, that of Titian, &c. ; after the ſame 
© Titian, Georgion, and others. We have alſo ſecn a 
© plate etched by the preſent French King, and other 
great perſons; the Right Honourable the Earl of 
* Sandwich, ſometimes, as we are told, diverting 
* himſelf with the burine, and herein imitating thoſe 
© ancient and renowned heroes, whoſe names are 
© loud in the trumpet of fame, for their ſkill and par- 
© ticular affection to theſe arts. For, ſuch, of old, 
© were Lucius Manilius, and Fabius, noble Romans, 
* Pacuvias the tragic poet, nephew to Ennius. So- 
© crates, the wiſeſt ot men, and Plato bimſelf, Me- 
* trodorus, and P;rrhus the philoſopher, did both de- 
* fign and paint; and fo did Valentinian, Adrian, and 
Severus, Emperors, ſo as the great Paulus Emilius 
* eſt-emed it of ſuch high importance, that he would 
© needs have his ſon to be infliructed in it, as in one 
of the moſt worthy and excellent accompliſhments 
C belonging to a Prince. For the art of graving, 
* Quintilian likewiſe celebrates Euphianor, a polite 
* and rarely endowed perſon, and Pliny, in that chap- 
© ter, where he trea's of the ſame art, obſerves, that 
there was never any one famous in it but who was 
* by birth or education a gentleman. Therefore he and 
Galen, in their recenſion of the liberal arts, men- 
tion that of graving, in particular, amongſt the moſt 
© permanent; and, in the ſame catalogue, number it 
* with Rhetorick, Geometry, Logic, Aſtronomy, yea, 
© Grammar itſelt, becauſe there is in theſe arts, ſay 
they, more of fancy and invention than ſtrength of 
* hand, more of the ſpirit than of the body, Hence 
- Ariſtotle informs us, that the Grecians did univer- 
+ and drawing, for an &conomique reaſon there ſigni- 
fied, as well as to produce proportions in the mind. 
Varro makes it part of the ladies education, that 
they might have the better fkill in the works of Em- 
broidery, &c. and for this cauſe is his daughter 
Martia celebrated amongſt thoſe of her fair ſex. We 
have already mentioned the learned Anna Schur- 
man; but the Princeſs Louiſa has done wonders of 
this kind, and is famous throughout Europe for the 
many pieces which inticb our cabinets, examples, 
ſuſſicient to vindicate its dignity, and the value that 
has been ſet upon it, ſince both Emperors, Kings, 
and Philoſophers, the great and the wiſe, have not 
diſdained to cultivate and cheriſh this honourable 
quali'y of old, ſo nobly reputed, that amongſt the 


fionately does Pereſkius, that admirable and univer- 
ſal genius, deplore his want ot dexterity in this art! 
Baptiſta Alberti, Aldus Pomponius, Guaricus Duier, 
and Rubens, were politely learned and knowing 
men, and it is hardly to be imagined, of how great 
ufe and conducible a competent addreſs ip this art 
of drawing and deſigning is to the ſeveral advan- 
tages which occur, and eſpecially to the more noble 
mathematical ſciences, as we have already inſtanced 
in the lunary works of Hevelius, and are vo leſs 
obliged to celebrate ſome of our own countrymen 
famous for their dexterity in this incomparable art. 
Such was that Blagrave, who himſelf cut thoſe dia- 
grams in his Mathematical Jewel, and ſuch at pre- 
lent is that rare and early prodigy of univerſal ſci- 
ence, Dr, Chr. Wren, our worthy and accompliſhed 
friend. For, if the ſtudy of Eloquence and Rheto- 
rick were cultivated by the greateſt geniuſes and 
heroic perſons which the world has produced, and 
that by the ſuffrage of the moſt knowing to be a 
s periect orator, a man ovght to be univerſally in- 
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lally inſtitute their children in the art of painting 


Greeks a flave might not be taught it, How paſ- 


© ſtructed, a quality ſo becoming and uſeful ſhould 
* never be neglected.“ In the fixth chapter, he dif- 
courſes of the new way of engraving or mezzotinto, 
invented and communicated by his Highneſs Prince 
Rurzar, and he thetein obſerves, * that his High- 
* neſs did indulge him the liberty of publiſhing the 
* whole manner and addreſs of this new way of en- 
* graving ; but when I had well conſidered it, ſays he, 
* (fo much having been already expreſſed, which may 
* {uffice to give the bint to all ingenious perſons how 
it is to be performed,) I did not think it neceſſary, 
that an art ſo curious, and as yet fo little vulgar, 
and which indeed does not ſucceed where the work- 
man is not an accompliſhed deſigner, and has a 
competent talent in painting likewiſe, was to be 
proſtituted at ſo cheap a rate as the more naked 
deſcribing of it here would too ſoon have expoſed 
it to. Upon theſe conſiderations, then, it is, that 
we leave it thus enigmatical ; and yet that this may 
appear no diſingenuous rhodomontade in me, or in- 


ready /ub figillo, and by his Highneſs's permiſſion, 
to gratify any curious and worthy perſon with as 
full and perfect a demonſtration of the entire art 
as my talent and addreſs will reach to, if what I am 
now preparing to be reſerved in the Archives of 
the Royal Society concerning it be not ſufficiently 
jaſtruclive.“ There came, however, into the hands 
of the communicative and learned Richard Middleton 
Maſſey, M. D. and F. R. S. the original manuſcript 
written by Mr. Evelyn, and deſigned for the Royal 
Society, intituled, Priace Rupert's new way ot En- 
© praving, communicated by his Highneſs to Mr. 
* Evelyn :* in the margin of which is this note, 
© This I prepared to be regiſlered in the Royal Soci- 
« ety, but I bave not yet given it in, fo as it ſtill con- 
& tinues a ſecret,” in this manuſcrip-, he firſt de- 
ſcribes ihe two inſtruments employed in this new 
manner of engraving, viz. the Hatcher and the Style, 
and then proceeds to explain the method of uſing 
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them. He concludes with the following words: 


This invention, or new manner of Chalcography, 
© was the reſult of chance, and improved by a Ger- 
man ſoldier, who eſpying ſome ſcrape on the barrel 
of his muſquet, and being of an ingenious ſpirit, re- 
fined upon it, till it produced the effects you have 
ſeen, and which indeed is, for the delicacy thereof, 
much ſuperior to any jnvention extant of this Art, 
for the imitation of thoſe maſterly drawings, and as 
the Þalians call ir, that -zorbidezza exprefied in the 
beſt of their deſipn*, I have had the honour to be 
the firſt of the Engliſh to whomit has been yet com- 
municated, and by a ſpecidl indulgence ot his High» 
neſs, who with his own hands was pleaſed to direct 
me with permiſſion to publiſh it to the world: but I 
have eſteemed it a thing ſo curious, that I thought 
it would be to profane it, before I had firſt offered 
it to this illuſtrious Society. There is another way 
of engraving by rowelling a plate with an inſtrument, 
made like that which our Bcriveners aud Clerks ulz 
to direct their rulers by, on parchment, only the 
points are thickgr ſet into the rowell. And when 
the plate js ſufficiently freckled with the frequent 
reciprocation of it, upon the poliſhed ſurface, fo as 
to render the ground dark enongh, it is to be abated 
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deſcribod. Of this fort I have ſeen a head of the 
© Queen Chriſtina, graved, if I miſtake not, as big as 
© the life, but nat comparable to the Mezzo Tinto of 
© Prince Rupert, fo deſervedly celebrated b 
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Was 


viduous excuſe, I proteſs myſelt to be always molt 


with the Ryle, and treated as we have altea y- 
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was not barely an amuſement fit to take up the time of melancholy and contemplative 
perſons, but a high and uſeful ſcience, worthy the attention of men of the greateſt 
parts, and capable of contributing in a ſupreme degree to the welfare af the nation (g). 
In this noble deſign, as never any man engaged with a better will, or proſecuted his 
intentions with greater diligence, ſo it may be truly ſaid, that never any advocate for 


Philoſophy employed his talents with greater ſuccels, 


He exerted them alſo in the de- 


fence, and for the improvement, of the public taſte in Architecture and Painting, with 


equal vigour, and with equal applauſe. 


The fame praiſes that were beſtowed upon 


him then have been continued in reſpect to his works from tne gratitude of poſteri- 
ty; nor are his learned efforts, in behalf of ſcience and the polite arts, leſs reliſhed 
now than at the time of their fiſt appearance; a reward, which, though it may have 
been deſerved by many, has, however, been received by few, at leaſt with the ſame 
degree with our author, and is therefore an inconteſtible proof of his merit [L J. As 


DLL] An inconteſtible proof of his merit.) The A. 

geling the umerous works of this elegant and excel- 
lent wrirer in their natwal order is a work of ne ſmall 
Pains, as thoſe who hare given the world his m: mars 
heretotore were vey ſenſible, and for that reaſin never 
attempted it; yet that is not the cave of our men— 
tioning it here, but a conſideration of quite a differs 
ent nature, which is, that we may nat be blamed tor 
any deficiency or mittake into which we may hap- 
pen to fall through want o! pioper guid: s, in pite 
of ail che care that we could pollibly take; and, 
having premſed this, we will proceed in our 
catalogue: 
XV, © SyrLva; or, a Diſcourſe of Foreft-trees, 
and the Propagation of Timber in his Mcj-ſty's 
Dom nions. As it was deltvered in the Roval So- 
ciety the 15th of October, 1052, upon O αhẽðy of 
ceitain Queries prop»unded to that illustrigus Als 
lem oly by the honou bie the principal Officers and 
Com miſſionets of the Navy, T'o which is annexed, 
PomoNaz or, an Appendix concerning Fruit-trees, 
ia rclati.on to Cider, the making, and ſeveral 
Wavs of ordering its publiſhed by expreſs Order 
of the Roial Society. By ſobu Evelyn, Eq. 
Fellow ot the Royal Society,” Lond, 1664, 
fol, | 

The bare Hiſtory of the ediiious of rhis moſt valua- 
le work, the contents of which are too well known to 
ſtano in net of any account to be given of them here 
would be tufhcien: fo mpl ** all the room that we have 
to ſpare. It was written by the com wand, it was 
publiihed in virtue of an order, of the Royal Society, 
figned by the Lord Viſcount Biouncker, heir Preſident, 
and dedicated to the King, The ſecond edition of it 
was publiſhed in 609, th a new dedication oK ing 
Charles II, dated trom Sayes-Court, Aug. 4. The 
firii paragraph of which is fo remark ble as to deſerve, 
in 3 great degree, the reader's notice. Sir, Ibis 
* ſecond edition of Sylva, after more than a thouſand 
copies had been bought up and diiperled of the firit 
« 3jmpreiſion, in much leſs than two years ſpace (which 
Bookſellers aſſure us is a very extraordinary ching in 
volumes of this bulk), comes now again to pa; its ho- 
mage to your Serene Majeſty, to whoſe au pices alone 
it owes the favourable acceptance which it bas re» 
ceived in the world, But it is not that alone which 
it preſumes to tell your Majeſty, but to acqua'nt you 
that it has been the tole occaſion for turniſhing your 
almoſt exhaulted dominions with more, I dare ſays 
than two millions of timber-tices, beſides infinite 
others, Wich have been propagated within the three 
nations at the inſligation, and by the direction, of 
this work ; and that the author of it is able, if need 
require, co make it out by a competent volume of 
letters and acknowledgments, which are come to his 
hands, from ſeveral perſons of the molt eminent qua- 
lity, many of them illuſtrioas, and divers of them 
unkvown to him, in jultification of what He alerts, 
which he the rather preſerves with the more care, 
becauſe they are teitimonials from ſo many honour» 
able perſons of the benefit they have received trom 
the endeavours of the Royal Society, which now-a-» 
days paſſes through fo many cenſures; but ſhe has 


*. your Majeſly tor her Founder and Patron, and is 
Vor, V. 
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therefore the leſs concerned, ſine no man of worth 
can lightly ſpenk ill of an Afembly, which your 
* Majeity has thought fit to dign ty by ſo fignal a re- 
* laton 19 1t,? There follows ext a ſhort diſcourſe 
To the Reader, in which the occalion, contents, and 
gdetign, of the work, are declared; then a copy of Latin 
vet ies by the learned Dr. Brale; to heſe ſucceed ano» 
ther copy of Latin verſes, written by R. Bohun, Eſq. 
n then a third in Greek, by John Evelyn, junior, 
Eſq. Pomona, which is but an Appendix, is, hows 
ever, dedicated to that beſt of Miniſters, Thomas, 
E4:1 of Southampton, and Lord High Treaſurer of 
England. The third edit:on, wih great additions 
aud 1mprotements, was publiſhed in 1670 The 
fourth edition in 1709, in which the Diſcourſe ts the 
2adzr is very much enlarged, and every chapter of 
the work very confideravly augment:d. There was 4 
fifth edition, with all the leſſer pieces of our author 
relating io agriculture and za dening, 2nnexcd, in 
1729, all in folio; nor is there any reaſon io doubt 
its farther ſucceſs, 
XVI. 4 Par:l-clof the Antient Archite ute with 
the Modern, in a Colleftlon of Ten principal 
Auihory who have written upon the Five Orders, 
viz Paiiadio and Scammozzi Serlio and Virolag 
D. Barbaro and Cataneo; L B. Alberti gud Viola, 
Bullant and De Lorme; compared with one ano- 
her. The three Greck Orders, Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian, comprite the Firit Part of this Treetiſe, 
and che Two Lan, Tuſcan, and Compoſiia, the 
latter; written n French by Reland Freart, Sieur 
de Chamlriy;z made Engliſn for the Benefit of 
Builders, o which is added, An Account of 
Archit: &s and ArchiteQure, in an Hiftorigal and 
Erywological Explanation of certain Terms, pare 
ticularly affected by Architeas ; with Leon Bantifta 
Alvertt's !reatiſe of Statues, By John Evelyn, 
Eq. Feilow of the Royal Society.“ London, 1664s 
folio. 

This work, as well as the former, is dedicated tg 
King Charles the Second; aud he Dedication, dated 
from Sayes-Couvrt, Auguſt z0th. I will take the li- 
derty of quo ing ſome lines from it, not tor the ſake 
of panegyrick, though in that no writer excelled our 
Author; but, upon the ſcore of the facts that are men- 
tioned therein, which, there is a probability, might not 
otherwiie fall in ow; reader“ way A'ter an apology 
for prefixing his royal name to a tranſlation, our Author 
proceeds thus: I Know none, indeed, to whom 1 could 
more aptly inſciibe a diſcourſe of Building than re fo 

Royal a Builder, whole augaſt attempts have wready 
given ſo great a ſplendor to our imperial city, and 
ſo illuſtrious an example te the nation! It is from 
this contemplation, Sir, that efter ] had, hy the com- 
mands of the Royal Society. endeavoured the im- 

rovement of timber and the planing of irees, I 
Low advanced to thar of Building, as its proper and 
mutual conſequent, not with a pre umption to incite 
or inſtruct your Majeſty, which were a yanity un- 
pardonable, but, by it, to take occ:Ffion of celehra» 
ting your Majeity's great example, who ule hour 
Empire aud authority ſo worthily, as fortune 
ſeems to have conſulted her reaſon, when ſhe 


« poured her favours upon you; lo as I never caſt 
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there s nothing more natural than Þ. of true learning to preſerve a laſting regard 


t my eyes on that generous deſignation in the Epi- 
« gram, 


© mt donem Paſtor & xdificem, 
© without immediate reflection on your Majeſty, who 
s 


* above others, that you may oblige, and that 


* you may build. And certainly, Sir, your Majeſty 
had conſulted the noblelt way of eſtabliſhing your 
greatneſs, and of perpetuating your memory, fince, 
whilſt ſtones can preſerve inſcriptions, your name 
will be famous to poſterity; and, when thoſe mate» 
rials fail, the benefits that are engraven in our hearts 
* will outlaſt thoſe of marble, It wiil be no para- 
* dox, but a tru b, to affirm that your Majeſty has 
already built, and repaired, more in three or four 
years, notwithſtanding the difficulties and the neceſ- 
ſity of an extraordinary economy tor the public 
concernment, than all your enemis have deſtroyed 
in twenty; nay, than all vour Majeſty's predeceſ- 
* ſprs have advanced in an hundred, as I could _ 
make out, not only by what your Majeſty has ſo 
* magnificently deſigned and carried on at that your 
© 2ntient honour of Greenwich, under the conduct of 
* your moſt induſtrious and worthy 3 but in 
* thoſe ſplendid apartmen's, and other uſeful retorma- 
tions for ſecurity and delight about your Majeſty's 
© Palace, at Whitehall, the chargeable covering firſt 
© then paving andretormation of Weitminſter-Hall,care 
aud preparation forrebuilding St. Paul's, by the impiety 
and 1n1quity of the late coufuſions almoſt dilapidated, 
* what her Majeſty the Queen-mother has added 
© to her Palace at Somerſet-Houſe, in a ſtructure be- 
coming her royal grandeur, and the due veneration 
ot all your Majeity's ſubjects, for the honour ſhe 
has done both this your native city, and the whole 
nation. Nor may I here omit what l fo much de- 
ſire to tranſmit to poſterity, thoſe noble and pro- 
titable amænities ot your Majeſty's plantations, where- 
in you moſt reſemble the divine Architect, becauſe 
your Majeity has propoſed in it ſuch a pattern to 
your ſubjects, as merit their imitation and profoundeſt 
acknowledgments, in one of the moſt worthy and 
kingly improvements that nature is capable of, L 
know not what they talk of former ige-, and ot the 
now contemporary Princes with your Majeſty, theſe 
things are viſible: aud ſhould 1 here deſcend to 
more particulars, which yet were not foreign to the 
ſubject of this diſcourle, | would provoke the whole 
world to produce we an example parallel with your 
Majeſty, tor your exact judgment and marvellous 
ability in all that belongs to the naval Architecture, 
bath as to its pioper terms and more ſolid uſe, in 
u hich your Mazcity is maller of one of the moſt 
noble and profitable arts that can be wiſhed, in a 
I'.ince to whom (3d bas deſigned the d miaion of 
the ocean, which renders your Majeſty's empire 
univerfal; where, by exerciling ycur royal talent 
and knowledge that way, you can bring even the 
Antipoces to meet, and the poles to ki!s each other; 
tor ſo likewiſe, not in a meiaphoricel but natural 
ſenſe, your equal and prudent government of this 
nation has mage it good, whilſt your Majeſty has 
ſo proſperoutly guided this giddy bark, through ſuch 
* a ſtorm, as no hand, ſave your Majeſty's, could 
touch the helm, but at the price of their temerity,” 
There is alſo another Dedication to Sir John Denham, 
Knight of the Bath, Superintendant and Surveyor of 
all his Majeſty's buildings aud works, in which there 
ae ſeveral matters of fact worth knowing, as indeed 
there are in all Mr, Evelyu's Dedications; for, though 
no man was naturally more civil, or mote capable of 
making a compliment handſomely, yet his merit was 
always conſpicuous in his goud manners; and he ne- 
ver thought that the ſwelling found of a well-turned 
p:1iod could atone for want of ſenſe. It appears 
trom the Dedication of the ſecond edition of the Sylva 
to King Charles the Second, that there was a ſecond 
editioa of this work allo in the ſame year, viz. 1669, 
38 there was a third in 1697, which was the laſt in the 
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ſeem only to value thoſe royal advantages you have 


and 


author's life-time, and therefore the laſt that I am 
obliged to mention, In this third edition, which is 
very much improved, * the account of Architects and 
« Architecture, which is an original work of Mr, 
Evelyn's, and a moſt excellent one of its kind, is dedi- 
cated to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Surveyor to his Ma- 
jeſty's buildings and works, and therein occurs a paſ- 
ſage that concerns the perſonal hiſtory of our author 
ſo much, that it would be unpardonable in me to 
omit it, Having ſaid, in the firſt paragraph, that, if 
the whole art of building were loſt, it might be found 
again in the noble works of that great architect, 
which, though a very high, is no unjuſt compliment, 
more eſpecially, continues our au hor, St. Paul's Church 
and the Monument; he then adds, „I have named 
© St, Paul's, and truly not without admiration, as oft 
as | re-call to mind, as frequently I do, the ſad and 
© deplorable condition it was in, when, after it had 
been made a flable of horſes and a den of thieves, 
you, with other gentlemen and myſelf, were, by the 
late King Charles, named Commiſſioners to ſurvey 
the dilapidations, and to make report to his Ma- 
jeſty, in order to a ſpeedy ſeparation. You will not, 
I am ſure, forget the ſtruggle we had with ſome 
who were for patching it up any how, fo the 
ſteeple might ſtand, inſlead of new-building, which 
it altogether needed: when, to put an eud to the 
conteſt, five days after (16), that dreadful confla- 
ration happened, our of whoſe aſhes this phoenix 
is riſen, and was by providence deſigned for you. 
The circumſtance is too remarkable, that 1 could 
not pals it over without notice, I will now add no 
more, but beg your pardon for this confidence of 
mine, after I have acquainted you that the paralle!, 
to which this was annexed, being out of print, | was 
importuned by the bookſeller to add ſomething to 
a new impreſſion, but to which I was no way in- 
clined; till, not long fiace, going to St. Paul's to 
contemplate that auguſt pile, and the progreis you 
have made, ſome ot your chief workmen grateiully 
acknowledging the aſſiſtance it had afforded them, I 
* took this opportunity of doing myſelf this honour.” 
The fourth edition of this work, printed long after 
our author's death, viz, in 1733, was in folio, as well 
as the reſt; to which is added “ the Elements of Ar- 
+ chiteCture, by Sir Henry Wotton, and ſome other 
things, of which, however, hints were met with in 
our author's pieces. 
XVII. Mocuyplio, Ths Alas; that is, another Part 
« of the Myſtery of Jeſuitiim, or the new Hereſy of 
„the ſeſuits, publicly maintained at Paris, in the Col- 
lege of Clermont, the Twelfth of December, 1661, 
declared to all the Biſhops of France, according to 
the Copy printed at Paris. Together with the 
imaginary Hereſy, in Three Leners; with divers 
other Particulars relating to this abominable 
Myſtery, never before publiſhed in Engliſh,” Lond. 
1664. 8vo, This, indeed, has not our Author's 
name to it: but, that it is really his, and that he had 
reaſons for not owning it more publicly, will appear 
from the following extract of a letter from him to Mr. 
Boyle (17). * It my book of Architecture do not fall 
into hour hands at Oxon, it will come with my 
apology when I ſee you at London, as well as 
another part of the Myſtery of ſeſuitiſm, which, 
with ſome other papers concerning that iniquity, I 
have tranſlated, and am now printing at Roy ſton's, 
but without my name. —80 little credit there is, in 
theſe days, in doing any thing for the interelt of 
religion!“ 
XVIII. „Kalendarium Hortenſe, or the Gardeners 
& Almanack, directing what he is to do monthly 
„ throughout the Year, and what Fruits and Flowers 
are in prime. By John Evelyn, Eſq.” Lond. 166.4. 
8vo, The ſecond edition of this book, which I take 
to have been in folio, and bound with the Sylva and 
Pomona, as I am fare it was in the third edition, was 
dedicated to Abraham Cowley, Eiq. with great com- 
pliments from our Author, to that excellent and 
worthy perſon, to whom it had been communicated 
before, 
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(16) Angult 25, 
Sept. 1666, 


17) Boyle“ 
8 Vol. \ 
p. 492+ . 


(18) Hit & An. 
ug. Univ. Oxon, 
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and aſfection for the academies where they firſt purſued their ſtudies; ſo Mr. Eveiyh 
gave a noble teſtimony of his high reſpe& for that of Oxford, by ufing his utmoſt in- 
tereſt with the Lord Henry Howard, in order to prevail upon him to beſtow the 
Arundelian marbles, then remaining in the garden of Arundel-houſe in the Strand (9, 
upon the univerſity, in which he happily ſucceeded, and obtained, in conſequence of 
it, all the reward he deſired, which was the thanks of that learned body, delivered by 
delegates ſpecially appointed for that purpoſe (u); which venerable monuments of An- 
tiquity ſtill remain at Oxford, and are now diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as contributes 
equally to ornament and uſe, where, while they continue to command the admiration 
of every intelligent ſpectator, they muſt, at the ſame time, perpetuate the remem- 
brance of that zeal with which Mr. Evelyn exerted himſelf, in order to procure ſo 
proper as well as ſo magnificent an a& of bounty, equally worthy of the Moſt Noble 
Perſon by whom it was beſtowed, and of that moſt learned body upon whom it was be- 
ſtowed (w){M/!. This was far from being the laſt favour conferred by that noble per- 
ſon, at the requeſt of Mr. Evelyn, whom he honoured with his friendſhip, in the moſt 
entire degree, after he arrived at the title of Norfolk; as, on the other hand, Mr. 
Evelyn made no other advantage of his kindneſs towards him than giving a right di- 
rection to the natural generoſity of that excellent perſon, whence flowed ſome parti- 
cular marks of kindneſs to the Royal Society, which were very gratefully accepted; 
and ſomething farther would have been procured, if the ſudden and unexpected death 
of that great and good man (x) had not fruſtrated the ſchemes formed by our author foc 
the ſervice of that learned ſociety, to which, from its very foundation, he was attached 
with a zeal, which, however warm, never felt any decay [N]. Mr. Evelyn ſpent his 
time, at this juncture, in a manner as pleaſing as he could wiſh, He had great credit 
at Court, and great reputation in the world; was one of the Commiſſioners for re— 
building St. Paul's (y), attended the meetings of the Royal Society with great regu- 
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(1) Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 942 


() See a farther 
account of this 
matter in the 
notes. 


(x0) Hit. & An- 
tiq. Oxon. I. ii. 
p. 28. 


(x) Collins's 
Pzerage of 
England, Vol. I. 


p. 90. 


( y) SeeMr.Eve- 
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Jarity, undertook readily whatever taſks were aſſigned him to ſupport that reputation, V's Pevicxrion 145 
which, from their firſt inſtitution, they had acquired, and which, by degrees, tri: 


Architecture (© 
umphed over that envy which it raiſed, He was punctual in the diſcharge of his office as 


Iv; 51 


Sir Chr. Wien, 


before, which occaſioned Mr. Cowley's addreſſing to 


leberrima, avi ſui Thomæ Arundeliæ Comitis, ſu- 


John Evelyn, Eſq. his mixt eſtay in verſe and proſe, 
enti led, “ The Garden,“ which has been always ad- 
mired as one of the fineſt pieces that fell from the pen 
of that illuſtrious poet. We ſhould next inform our 
reader of the ſeveral editions this curious and uſeful 
wo: k has gone through ; but, the truth is, we have it 
not in our power, the editions of it being long ago 
om of number : the laſt (at leaſt that we know of) of 


0 
c 
* lum patroni, ſumptibus & ſollicitudine ivgentibu*, 
ab Octomanica Barbarie vindicata, & in Pallatium 
« gentilitium Londini pridem traducta, ab ipſo dein 
* donata, gratabunda, poſuit Univerfitas Oxonienſis:“ 
that is, lo the perpetual memory of that molt ex- 
* cellent Nobleman, Henry Lord Howard, of Callle 
* Reiſing, Brother and Heir of Thomas Howard, 
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iT 
prem1 Angliæ Mareſcalli, ſummique artium libera- | 4. 
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w hich any account was kept, was the ninth; ſince * Duke of Norfolk, allied to the Royal Line, the firſt 1 j 
that, it is faid in the title page, a new edition, The Duke of England, Earl of Arundel, and Primier ND 
Author made many additions as long as he lived, ſo Earl of England; Earl of Surrey, Baron of Howa-d; | 1 "I 
that the beſt was that printed by way of Appendix to * and allo Baron Mowbray, Seagrave, Brewes de | 1 
the tourth and laſt edition of the Sylva in his lite- time, © Gower, Fitzallen, Clun, O'walditree, Maltrevers, 1470 
which is alto, in the fifth .dition of that work, printed * and CGreyitoke, Embaſſador 10 Muley Urſbed, Em- 
atter his deccaſe. We have had many Kalendurs ſince, * peror of Morocco: on account of theſe ſtiled Arun- 
ſome better and ſome worſe ; but it was eaſy to write * delian Marbles, celebrated througbout the word, 
after ſo fair an o11g1val, which, in method and form, * by his uncle Thomas Earl of Arundel, Earl Marfhal 
as well as matter, is very elegant and conciſe, and * of England, and the great Patron of the liberal Arts, 
withal very plain, ſuited exactly to the capacities of * with immenſe care and expence, reſcued from the 
thoſe for whoſe uſe it was deſigned. - © harbarous Turks, and fir{t brought to his Palace in 

[M] Upon whom it was beſtowed.) Theſe hiſtorical * London, and at length generouſly beſtowe vpon 
marble-, brought chiefly from the ifland of Pharos, * her, the Univerſity of Oxford gratetully inſcrived * 
and containing the molt antient and authentic in- this ſtone,” 


{criptions, relative to the State of Athens, were, at 
an immenſe expence, purchaſed and brought into Eng- 
land by Thomas Earl of Arundel, to whom our Au— 
thor, Mr. Evelyn, was well known in Italy, and were 
placed in the garden of his Palace without Temple- 
Bar; they weic afterwards, as the reader has ſeen in 
the text, removed to Ox ford, and ate at preſent fixed 
on the outward wall of the Theatre, marked with the 
letter (H), to ditiinguiſh them from other antiquities 
of the fame kind, and which are placed there like- 
wiſe, that were beſtowed upon the Univerſity by the 
learned Selden (18). As a tarther mark of the grati- 
tude of that learned bedy, the following inſcription 
is placed under the arms of the noble family of How - 
ard. Aternz Memouriæ excellentiſſimi Dai. Domini 
* Flenrict Howard de Caſtle Reiſing, Fratris & Hære- 
dis Thomæ Howard Ducis Norfolciz, a proſapia 
© repia primi Comitis Angliz, Comitis Surreiæ, Do- 
mini & Baronisde Howard, Dow ini & Baronis Mow- 
* bray, Seagra\e, Brewes de Gower, Fitzallen, Clun, Ol- 
* waid(tree, Maltrevers, & Greyſtoke, ad Muley Urſhed 
* Marocienſem Imperatorem Legati. Ob Marmora 
he Arundelianorum nomine per totum orbem ce- 
7 


[N] Which, however warm, never felt any decay.] 
This noble perſon was the ſon of Henry Earl of Arun- 
del, and younger brother to Thomas Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, who was, immedia'ely after the Reftora- 
tion, reſtored to the title of Duke of Norfolk. About 
the tame time this noble perſon was created Baron 
How.«d, of Caſtle Riſing, in the County ot Norfolk; 
in 1672, he was created Earl ot Norwich, and Earl 
Marſhal of England ; in 1678, he ſucceeded his bro- 
ther in the title of Duke of Norfolk; and in 1683, 
he died at his houſe in Arundel-Street (19). His 
triendſhip for Mr. Evelyn began early, aud laſted, 
without interruption, io long as they lived; as appears 
trom a ſolemn memorial ot his gratitude, on the part 
of Mr. Evelyn (20 , belides ſeveral occaſional teſti- 
monics otdtep reſpect in his works, It was at the re- 
queſt of Mr, Evelyn, that his Grace gave ſeveral teſti- 
monies of regard tothe Royal Society, and beſtowed upon 
them the Arundel Library, which was a curious and 
valuable collection (21). He likewiſe intended to have 
given a moſt noble ſtatue ot Minerva to the Univerſity 
ot Oxford, but his, unexpected death prevented Mr, 
Evelyn from getting it timely removed (22). 


(19) Collins's 
Peerage ct 
England, Vol. I. 
p. 90. 


(2c) See his De- 
dication of the 

dea of the Per- 
fection of Paint- 
ing to hisGrace, 


(21) Avbrey's 
Antiquities of 
Surrey, Vol. IV, 
p- 120, 121. 


(22) Numiſmet 2: 
or, a Diſcourſe 


Medals, p.42« 
a Com- oh edals, p.42 
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4 (x) Life of Lord 
Keeper Guild- 
ford, p. 286. 
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a Commiſſioner of the ſick and wounded ; and when he had leiſure retired to his ſear 
at Sayes-Court, where he carried into practice the rules he fo judicioully laid down, 
and made his garden the entertainment and the wonder of the greateſt and moſt judici- 


ous men of thoſe times, moſt of whom were his particular friends (z). 


. 


Vet in the 


midſt of his employments, both public and private, and notwithſtanding the continual 
pains that he beſtowed in augmenting and improving the books he had already pub- 
liſhed, he found leifure ſufficient to undertake freſh labours of the ſame kind, and that 
too without any diminution of the high character he had obtained by his former wri- 
tings OJ. He made a journey to Oxtord in the ſummer of 1669, where, on the 15th 


[O] By his former writings.) It is a point of juſtice, 
due to the merit and memory of our Author, to remark, 
that, though he wrote ſo much, and publiſhed ſo many 
books upon {uch a diverſity of ſubjects, yet is there 
none of them that carries any mark of halle or negli- 

ence. On the contrary, they appear all of them to 
— coſt much ſtudy and attention, and o perform 
more than is promiſed by their titles; fome inſtaaces 
of which will appear in this note, 
XIX. The Hiſtory of the Three late famous 
Impoſtors, viz. Padre Ottomano, pretended Son 
© and Heir to the late Grand Signior ; Mahomet Bei, 
% a pretended Prince of the Ottoman Family; but, in 

truth, a Wallachian Counterfeit; and Sabbatai 
Sevi, the ſuppoſed Meſſiah of the Jews, in the 
Year 1666; with a brief Account ot the Ground 
and Occafion of the preſent War between the Turk 
and the Venetian; Together with the Cauſe of the 
4% final Extirpation, Deſtruction, and Exile, of the 
© Jews out of the Empire of Perſia.” Lond, 1668, 
8vo. 

This piece is dedicated to Henry Earl of Arlington, 
and, as | before obſerved, that Mr. Evelyn's Dedi- 
cations are filled with curious facts, rather than a crowd 
of compliments; ſo, by giving him this, I ſhall at 
once juitity that obſervation, and gratiſy his cus ioſity 
as to the contents of a book that is now become very 
ſcarce ; it runs thus ; 


© My Lord, 


THESE enſuing diſcourſes entitle their original 
to the noble induſtry and affection to truth of an 
illuſtrious perſon, and to the great and worthy in- 
genuity of a Perſian ſtranger, lately amonglt ue, 
from whoſe mouth I have received the two fol- 
lowing firſt narrations, and from whom I have been 
abundantly ſatisfied, that the particulars are of un- 
doubted verity, For the third and laſt, which con- 
cerns the ſtory of that impudent Jew, it will need 
little apology, ſince it proceeds not only from an 
eye-witneſs, but from the hand of a perſon who has 
already gratified the public with the truit of many 
rare and excellent obſervations, and which becomes 
due to your Lordſhip upon a juſt claim; ſo as your 
Lordſhip, having been fo plealed witu the firit rela- 
tion, canuot be leſs with the following; though I 
ſhould never have preſumed to be their deferent in 
this unpoliſhed dreis,” had I not received ſome aflu- 
rances of your pardon, _ 

© It will doubtleſs appear very ſtrange, that impoſ- 
tures of this magnitude ſhould ſo long abuſe the 
world, were there no other intereſt in it than the 
vanity of the perſons who aſſume to themſelves the 
titiess Whatever the reaſon of it be, here we have 
matter of lact; and it was more than time the world 
ſhould be at laſt diſabuſed, which has been ſo long 
impoſed on, and even laboured under the common 
miſtake, That the cauſe of this obſtinate war and 
quarrel, *twixt the Turk and the Venetian, was 
giounded only upon the taking Sultan Olman and his 
mother, pretended ſon and wife of Sultan Ibrahim, 
by the galleys of Malta, This was, my Lord, the 
believed report at my being at Venice the very year 
this action fortuned, and it has fince gained credit, 
and filled our ears, and all the Hiſtories of this age, 
as a thing unqueſtionable: but, with what pretence 
of truth, theſe papers will both inform your Lord- 
ſhip, and give day to ſome other paſſages worthy the 
notice of inquiſi ive men, and ot a conjuncture o 
* lealonable tor it, while the eyes and thoughts ot all 
4 


of 


Europe are intent upon the ſucceſs of C india. What 
concerns the Wallachian vagrant will be a ſervice 
both to his Majeſty and other Chriſtian Princes, 
whom this bold impoſtor has had the front to abuſe, 
but, eripitur perſona, the maſk is now off, and [ 
have no more to add than that of being, &e. 


" = ACS 


This Dedication is ſubſcribed J. E. and certainly, if 
Nr, Wood had ſeen it, ke would not have ſaid as he 
does,“ I know nothing yet to the contrary but this 
* may be a tranſlation {23).” The nature and value 
of this little piece was much better known abroad, one 
of the beſt received Literary Journals extant having 
given, though ar ſome diſtance of time, a vety juſt 
character cf it (24), with this very remarkable cir- 
cumitance, thai the pretended Mihomet Bei was at 
that very juncture in tie city of Leipſick. There is 
added. at the end of this piece, an account of the ex- 
tirpation of the Jews in Perſie, during the r:ign of 
Shah Albas the Second, which is not fo large or per- 
ſect as the reſt; but then the author gives a hir of 
this, and does not preſs any thing farther than i$ 
ſupported by authorities. He mentions a perſon, who, 
the very ycar that the book was publiſhed, took upon 
him the title of br-+ther to the tainous Count Serini, 
and that he had the mistortune to be ſhipwrecked in 
the Welt of England (250, by which he impoſed upn 
perſons of quality, till, by unluckily calling for drink 
upon the road in very audible Engliſh, he diſcovered 
the cheat, and was 9blived to renounce his new dig» 
nity to avoid Bridewell, He farther remarks, with 
reſpect to Saba'ai Sevi, that he was the tweny-fikch 
falſe Meſſiah that had attempted to,impoſe upon the 
Jeivs, even according to their own account. 

XX. © Public Employment, and an active Life 
«« preferred to Solitude, in a Reply to a late ingeni» 
« ous Eflay of a contrary title.“ Lond. 1667, in 8vo, 
This was written, in anſwer to a diſcourſe of Sir 
George Mackenzie's, preferring foli'rude to public 
employment, which was at the time of its publication 
much admired; and, as our author apprehended this 
might prove an encouragement to indolence and ti- 
midity, he therefore wrote againſt it, We have in 
the Tranſactions of the Royal Society a character of 
this, and the piece before mentioned, which follows 
the account given of the ſecond edition of the © Sylva,” 
and is worthy the reader's peruſal (26). * Beſides 
other treatiſes which are anonymous, ſays this ac- 

count, as being of a reſerved nature, but are, ne- 
vertheleſs, entirely for the honour of the King and 
this kingdom, and generally for the good uf all 
men, be hath lately made two conſfiterable excur- 
ſious, in one of which tracts, for a caution of all 
ſuture ages, and to denote the general aptne of 
maukind to be deluded and deceived, he hath pub- 
lied a well-grounded hiſtory of the three late fa» 
mous impoſtors, the firit merely caſual znd inno- 
cent, in P.dre Oitom ino; the ſecond, bold and 
impudent, in Mahomet Bei; the third, a confident 
cheat, in $abbatii Sevi, the Jews counterieit M-f- 
lias: ia the other tract, “ public employment and 
an active life are preterred to ſolitude,” Thus he, 
and other generous perſons, can, in the crowd ot 
public buſineſs, 114 or meke leiſure to oblige all 
men; whilſt moroſe ich»ol hen and narrow critics 
make it their main buſineis to outgo Satan in their 
falie accuſation-, diſingenuous ſurmiſes, and immo— 
deſt diſturbances of the nobieſt endeavours and at- 
chievements.“ 

XXI. © An Idea of the Perfection of Painting, de- 
© monſtrated from the Principles of Art, and by Ex- 
« aimples 
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of July, he was honoured with the degree of Door of the Civil Law, as a mark of 


the gratitude of that learned body (a), and of the juſt ſenſe they had of the credit de- 
rived to them trom his being educated at Baliol-College. It was, indeed, a ſingular 


point of Mr. Evelyn's felicity, that all the honours he obtained, and all the 


poits to 


which he was raifed, were the mere rewards of his merit, and beſtowed upon him without 
the leaſt ſolicitation, Thus, after King Charles II. had tried, with very little effect, to 
promote trade, according to the advice of perſons engaged therein (6), when he thought 
proper to conſtitute a particular Board for that purpoſe, and named ſeveral perſons of 
great rank to be members of that Council, he likewiſe appointed Mr. Evelyn amongit 
thoſe that were recommended purely to that honour by their abilities (c). This pre- 
ferment was ſo welcome to a. perſon of his difintereſted temper and true public ſpirit, 


cc 


amples conformable to the Obſervations, which 
6: 


P.iny and Quintilian have made upon the molt 
celebrated Pieces of the antient Painters, paralleled 
with ſome Works of the moſt famous modern Pain- 
ters, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Julio Romano, 
© and N. Pouſſin. Written in French by Roland 
„ Freart, Sieur de Cambray, and rendered Engliſh by 
% J. E. Efquire, Fellow of the Royal Society.“ Lond. 
1668, 8vo. This tranſlation is dedicated to Henry 
Howard, of Norfolk, heir apparent to that Dukedom ; 


40 
£4 
«< 


and the dedication is dated from Sayes-Courr, June' 


the 24th, 1668, 8:0. In the prelace, he obſerves, 
that the reader will find, in this diſcourſe, divers uſe- 
ful remarks, eſpecially, where the author * treats of 
Costume (27), which we, continues he, have inter- 
preted Decorum, as the neareſt expreſſion our lan- 
guage will bear to it. And, I was glad our author 
had reproved it, in ſo many inſtances, becauſe, it not 
only grows daily more licentious, but even ridicu- 
lous and intolerable. But, it is hoped, this may 
univerſally be reformed, when our modern workmen 
ſhall conhder, that neither the exactneſs of their de- 
ſign, nor ſkiltulneſs in colouring, has been able to 
defend their greateſt predeceſſors from juſt reproaches, 
who have been faulty in this particular, I could ex- 
emplify in many others, whom our author has omit- 


it has done the fame of ſome of our beſt reputed 
painters, and how indecorous it is to introduce cir- 
cumſlances, wholly improper to the uſages and 2 
nius of the places, where our hiſtories are ſuppoſed 
to have been acted“' Mr. Evelyn then remarks, 
that this was not only the fault of Bafſano, who would 
be ever bringing in his wife, children, and fervanis, 
his dog and his cat, and very kitchen-ſtuff, after the 
Paduan mode; but of the gres: Titian himſelf, Geor- 
gion, Tintozet, and the reit; as Paulo Veroneſe is 
obſerved allo to have done in his ſtory of Pharaoh's 
daughter drawing Moſes out of the river, attended 
with a guard ot Swiſſes. Malvogius Iikewile, in a 
picture then in the King's gi, at Whitehall, not 
only repieſents our Girl} pee with navels upon their 
bellies, but has placed an artificial ſtone tountain, 
carved with imagery, in the mid! of his Paradiſe, 
Nor does that excellent and learned painier, Rubens, 
eſcape without cenſure, not only tor making moſt of 
his ores of the ſhapes of braw ny Fleming*, but for 
other ſphalinata, and circumſtances of the like nature, 
though, in ſome, he has acquitted hf to admira— 
tion, in the due obſervation of Colue, particularly 
in his crucifixes, &c. Raphacl Urin was, doubtleſs, 
one of the firſt who reformed th ſe 1nadvertencies, but 
it was more conſpicuous in his latter than in his for— 
mer pieces. * As tur Michae) Angelo, continues Mr. 
Evelyn, though I heartily couſent with ow: critic in 
« reproving that almoi idolatr-us veneratin of his 
* works, who hatin cer inly prog, 10:fy abuſed the 
art, not only in the ie this difcourte arraigns him 
* for, but ſeverai more which i have ſeen, yet | con- 
« ceive he might have omitted ſome of tho mbit- 
© tered reproaches he hag reviled him with, who, 
< doubtleſs, was ove c the preateſt matters of his time, 
© ard, however he might uecceed as to the decorum, 
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was hardly exceeded er what he performed in 
ſculpture, and the ſtatuary rt, by many even of the 
ancients themſelves, and naply by none of he mo- 
derns, witneſs his Moſes, Chriſtus in Gremio, and 
ſeveral other figures : Roine, to ſay nothing of his 
talent in architecture, and the obligation the world 


„ rat, i 


ted; and there is none but takes notice what injury 


has to his memory, for recovering many of its moſt 
uſeful ornaments and members out of the neglected 
tragments, which lay ſo long buried, and for vindi- 
cating thit antique and magnificent manner e build- 
ing from the trifling of Goths and Barbarians, He 
obſerves next, that the utval reproacu ot painting 
has been the want cf judgment in perſpective, and 
bringing more into hiſtory than is juſtifiable upon one 
aſpect, without turning the eye to each ſigure in par- 
ticular, and multiplying the points of fight, which is 
a point even Montieur Freart, for all the pains he has 
taken to maguify that celebrated deciſion of Paris, has 
failed in, For, the knowing in that art eaſily perceive, 
that even f ef himſelf has not ſo exactiy obierved 
it, ſince, inſtead of one, as Monſieur Freait takes it 
to be, and, as indeed it ought to have beer, here are 
no leſs than four or five, as du Bofle hath well ob- 
ſerved in his treatiſe f The converted Painter,” 
where, by the way alſo, he judicivuſly numbers, 
amongſt the faults againſt Coſtume, thoſe landſcapes, 
groteſque figures, &c. which we frequently find abroad 
eſpecially ; for, in our country; we have ic ornone of 
thoſe graceful ſupplements of ſteeples painted, hori- 
zontally aud vertically on the vaults and cielings of 
cupolas, ſince we have no examples tor ic {rom che 
ancients, who allowed no more than a frett to the 
molt magnificent and cofly of thoſe which they erccted, 
But, would you know whence this univerſal caution in 
moſt of their works procce ed, aud that the beit of 
our modern painters and architects have ſuccecded 
better than others of that profeſſion, i mult be cun— 
ſidered, that they were learned men, god hif ius, 
and generally ſkilled in the beſt antiquities ; ſuch 
were Raphael, and doubtleſs his ſcholar Julio; aid, if 
Polydore arrived not to the glory of letters, he yet at- 
tained to a rare habit of the antient guſto, as way be 
interpreted from moſt ot his deligns and paintings, 
Leon Baptiſt Alberti was ſkilled in all the politer parts 
of learning to a prodigy, aud has wiitten ſeveral curi— 
ous things in the Latin tongue. 
later times, Rubens was, a perſon univerſaily learned, 
as may be ſeen in ſeveral Latin epiſiles of his to the 
greateſt 1cholars ot his age. Ard Nicolas Pouſſin, the 
Frenchman, whois ſo much celebrated and ſo de- 
ſervedly, did, it ſeems, arrive to this by his indefatiga- 
ble induitry, * as the preſeat famous ſtatuary, Bernini, 
© now living, ſays Mr. Evelin, has alſo done ſo uni- 
verial a maltery, that, not many years ſince, he is re- 
ported to have built a theatre at Rome, tor the 
adornment wheieot, he not only cut the tigures and 
painted the ſcenes, but wrote the play, and com- 
poſed the muſick, which was all in recuativo. Aud 
| am perſuaded, that all this is not yet by tar-ſo 
much as that miracle and ornament of our age and 
country, Dr. Chriſtopher Wren, were able to per- 
form, if he were ſo diſpoſed, and fo encouraged, 
becauſe he is maſter of ſo many admirable advan- 
tages beyond them. 
do incite, apd partly to ſhew the dignity and vaft 
comprehenſion of «his rare art, ard that for a man 
tO arrive to its utmolt perfection, he ſhould be al- 
moſt as univerſal as the Oraior in Cicero, and the 
Archiiect in Vitruvius. But, certuinly, ſome tinQture 
in Hiſtory, the Opticks and Anatomy, are abſolutely 
requiſite, and more, in the opinicn of our author, 
than to be a ſteady Deligner, and {killed in the tem- 
pering and applying ot colours, whica, amongſt molt 
of our modern workmen, gonow fer the ovly-accom- 
pliſnments of a painter,” 
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(a) Woods F. ſti 
Oxon, Vol. it. 
col. 180. 
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(4) See this ex- 
plained in the 
note. 


(e) See his Let - 
ter before his 
P:iiloſophical 
D ſcourſe upon 
Earth. 


(28) Philoſ. 
Tranf, No. 114. 
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that he thought he could not expreſs his gratitude better than by digeſting, in a ſhort 
and plain diſcourſe, the chief heads of the Hiſtory of Trade and Navigation, which he 
accordingly did, and dedicated that ſmall piece to the King, which was very graciouſly 
received, and is allowed to contain as much matter in as {mall a compals as any that 
was ever written upon a topick ſo copious as well as fo important (d) [PJ]. As this 
promotion not only opened the means, but alſo required the employing many of his 
bours in the ſervice of his country, it naturally diverted him in fome meaſure from his 
ſtudies; but, notwithſtanding this, when the Royal Society (e) found it requiſite to 
demand the aſſiſtance of ſome of its principal Members, and to exact from them the 
tribute of certain diſſertations upon weighty and philoſophical ſubjects, he did not plead 
either his age or his avocations in excule, but chearfully and vigorouſly ſet about the 
taſk that was aſſigned him, and performed it as happily as the Society or himſelf could 
wiſh, as the reader will learn at the bottom of the page [2 ]. Theſe were all the pre- 


DP] As well as important.) We have in the text 
ſhewn the occation and ground of this treatiſe, which 
from its brevity deſerves not the name of a book ſo 
much as of a pamphl-t. The title at large runs thus: 
XXII. (Navigation and Commerce, their Original 
and Progreſs, containing a ſuccint Account of 
Traffic in general, its Benefits and Improvements, 
of Dilcoveries, Wars, and Conflicts at Sea, from 
the Original of Navigation to this Dar, with 
% ſpecial Regard to the Engliſh Nation, their ſeveral 

Voyages and Expeditions to the Beginning of our 
* late Difference with Holland, in which his Majeſty's 
Title to the Dominion of the ſea is aſſerted, againſt 
„ the novel and later Pretenders. By J. Evelyn, 
« Eq. F. K. 8.“ Lond. 1674. 8vo. 

There is a dedication prefixed to the King, in 
which he takes notice of that relation in which he 
ſtood by his new office to his Majeſty, which gave 
him the boldneſs to bring ſo inconſiderable an offer- 
ing in'o his preſence. There is alſo a very ſuccinct 
account of it, in the“ Philoſophical TranſaQions” 
(28); and the truth is, that moſt people, comparing 
the pompous title-page with the diminutive ſize of 
the book, have thence formed a concluſion to its 
diſadvantage; and, conſequently, in ſome degree to 
the diſcredit of its author, But, whoever examines it 
narrowly, and weighs every part of it with due con- 
ſideration, wall, if I miſtake not highly, entertain a 
ditferent notion of this diſcourſe, and think it at leaſt 
equal to any thing we have of this gentleman's writing, 
which, fo long as uſeful learning is eſteemed and the 
Engliſh language underſtood, will be thought no mean 
character. In order to have a right notion of it, we 
muſt firſt of all reflect on the Author's deſign in wri- 
ting it; the nature and copiouſneſs of the ſubject, and 
the perſons for whoſe uſe it was principally intended. 
As to Mr. Evelyn's deſign, it was plainly this: to 
digeſt into as narrow a compaſs as poſſible, in'the cleareſt 
method and in the moſt flowing language, the Hiltory 
of Commerce and Navigation in general, of thoſe of 


England in particular, and of the rights of the Britiſh 


(29) It was in 
thoſe days 
known to have 
anſwered the 
author's aim 


very effectually. 


Crown to the domiaion of the ſea, "Theſe were ſub- 
jects equally important and extenſive, but it was by no 
means his inclination to treat them in a fu'l, or in a 
ſcientific manner, though this ſhort treatiſe is an 
abundant proof, that no man living was more capable 
of doing it, if that had been his view. But the truth 
is, he meant only to ſkim the cream, and to repreſent 
as ſuccinctly and fairly as poſſible, the ſtrongeſt and 
molt intereſting motives to make theſe ſubjects the 
ſtudy of thoſe whom it moſt concerns: the nation 
ſhould have them in their heads and at their hearts, 
In ſhort, he meant it as a fort of brief introduction 
for the uſe of thoſe noble and great perſonages, whom 
the King, for the honour of that board, had thought 
fit to aflociate with him in this commiſſion (29). Ir 
was neceſſary, to fix their attention that the title ſhould 

romiſe much; it was no leſs requiſite, to ſecure a read- 
ing, that the piece ſhould be very ſhort, Take it in 
this light, it will appear inſtead of a ſuperficial a very 
wonderful performance; for, it comprehends in litle 
more than a hundred pages, an univerſal hiſtory of 
theſe matters from che origin of trade down to that 


I x 


ferments 


time; and, upon a ſtrict review, it will be found that 
every material point is touched therein, and this atonce 
in fo ſprightly and judicious a manner as to excite 
a deſire, in the ingenious and inquiſitive reader, to 
ſearch the ſeveral topicks to the bottom; and, for their 
aſſiſtance in this reſpect, the beſt and moſt authentic 
authors are indicated throughout; and, though the 
treatiſe is ſo ſmall, yet there is an accurate index or 
table at the end, the {lighteſt review of which will 
1 demonſtrate the truth of all that I have ſaid. 

pon the whole, inſtead of cenſuring Mr. Evelyn tor 
publiſhing ſo trite a pamphlet upon affairs of ſach 
national concern, we ought rather to applaud him for 
having reduced into an hour's reading, with much 
more labour to himfel? than it he had written a great 
book, things of ſo much moment, and add to ir our 
wiſhes, that ſome judicious perſon would make his 
learned diſſertation the text, and within the compaſs 
of a moderate Quarto, illuſtrate, by proper notes, ſo 
excellent an abridgment of all that is requiſite to be 
known vpon matters that will never loſe their uſe, 
and which import this nation more than any other, 
to which nothing can contribute ſo much as their be- 
ing fully explained. 


[2] At the bottom of the page.) The title of this 
learned diſcourſe, which will be ever eſteemed, and 
has been often re-printed, runs thus : 

XXIII. Terra: A Philoſophical Diſcourſe of 
© Earth, relating to the Culture and Improvement of 
„it for Vegetation, and the Propagation of Plants, 
„ Kc. as it was preſented to the Royal Society, 
« April 29th, 1675. By J. Evelyn, Eſq. F. R. 8.“ 
Lond. 1675. fol. and 8 vo. 

There is, prefixed to this diſcourſe, a letter from 
the Lord Viſcount Brouncker, Preſident of the Royal 
Society, and our Author's anſwer. As theſe are very 
ſhort, and altogether hiftorical, we will give them to 
the reader, and refer him to the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, for a ſhort, full, and accurate, account of the 
work (30).—His Lordſhip's letter runs thus— Sir, 
the Council of the Royal Society, conſidering with 
* themſelves the great importance of having the pub- 
© lic meeting of the ſaid Society conſtantly provided 
© with entertainments ſuitable to the deſign of theic 
© inſtitution, have thought fit to undertake to cnntri- 
* butecach of them one, not doubting, but that many 
* of the Fellows of the Society will join with them 
© in carrying on ſuch an undertaking ; and, being well 
* perſuaded of your approbation of this their purpoſe, 
* ſo much tending to the reputation and ſupport of 
the ſociety, they deſire that you will be pleaſed to 
* undertake for one, and to name any Thurſday after 
© the fourtcenth of January next, ſuch as ſhall be 
* moſt convenient for you, when you will preſent the 
* ſociety at one of their public meetings by yourſelf, 
or ſome other of the Fellows {or you, with ſuch a 
* diſcourſe grounded upon, or leading to, philoſophi- 
cal experiments on a ſubje of your own choice: 
in doing of which you will benefit the ſociety, aud 
+ oblige, dir, &c.“ 


Lend, Dec, 28th, 1674. M 
6 r. 


(30) Philoſ. 
Tranſ. No. 115 
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ferments he met with in that reign ; and, though they were none of them very con- 


. 


ſiderable in reſpect of profit, yet they ſeem to have given him perfect content; and he was 
ſo eaſy in his own circumſtances, ſo good an ceconomiſt, and ſo true a Patriot, that while 


he daily ſaw treſh improvements made in every county throug 


ghout the kingdom, and the 


commerce of the nation continually extended, he thought himſelf perfectly happy, and 
never failed to expreſs his ſentiments in that teſpect with all the warmth and freedom 
imaginable. The fevere winter of 1683 gave ſome interruption to his domeſtic enjoy- 
ments, the froſt committing dreadful depredations in his fine gardens at Sayes-Court, of 
which he ſent a full and very pathetic account to the Royal Society in the beginning 
of the ſucceeding ſpring (f)[R]. After the acceſlion of King James, we find him, in 


Mr. Evelyn's anſwer runs thus. 


© My Lord, 

© 1 have, in obedience to your Lordihip, and the 
irreſiſtible ſuffrages of that ſociety over which you 
prefide, reſigned the papers io be diſpoſed of as you 
think fit: I hear your Lordſhip's ſentence is, they 
ſhould be made public. Why ſhould not a thouſand 
things, of infinitely more value, daily enriching 
their collection, and which would better juſtify the 
laudable progreſs of that aſſembly, be ottner pro- 
duced as ſome of late have been? This, my Lord, 
would obviate all unkind objections, and cover the 
infirmities of the preſent diſcourſe with things in- 
deed worthy our inſtitution. But, as I am to obey 
your Lor'ſhip's commands, ſo both your Lordſhip 
and the iciety are accountable for publiſhing he 
imperfection of, my Lord, &c.“ 


c OR 0... 


As theſe let ers fully declare the occaſion and na- 
tore of this diſcourſe, as well as the means of its being 
made public, we may reſt ſatisfied, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the great modeſty of Mr. Evelyn, this paſt, in the 
opinion of the ſocie y, for a very extraordinary per- 


formance, otherwiſe they would never have cauſed it 


to be publiſhed, much leſs in the manuer they did; nor 
is it leſs certain, that it every way anſwered their in- 
tention, it being vaiverſally well received abroad, as 
well as at home, and excited a juſt eſteem for that 
learned body. 

[RI Of the ſucceeding ſpring.) It is a thing uni- 
verſally known, and by ſome itill remembered, thut 
the winter of 1683 was the coldeſt of any, the ſignal 
effects of which have been recorded by credible authors, 
Mr. Evelyn's letter, therefore, is a very great curi- 
ofity. Ir is dated from Sayes-Court, Deptford, April 
14, 1684, and, excluſive of an admirable hiltory, con- 
tains, in a very narrow compaſs, a multitude ot uſefvl 
remarks, as well as entertaining particulars. * As to 
* iimber-trees, ſays he, I have not many here of any 
confiderable age or ſtature, except a few elms, which 
having been decaying many years, one cannot well 
find to have received any freſh wounds, diſtinguiſh- 
able from old cracks and hollownefles ; and, indeed, 
Jam told by divers, that elms have not ſuffered as 
the great oaks have done, nor do I find, amongſt in- 
numerable of that ſpecies (elms) which I have planted, 
and that are now about wwenty-tive and thirty years 
ſtanding, any of them touched. The ſame Job- 
{ſerve of limes, walnuts, aſh, beech, hornbeams, 
birch, cheſnut, and other foreſters ; but, as I ſaid, 
mine are young comparatively, and yet, one would 
think, that ſhould leis protect them, becauſe more 
tender, ſo as it ſeems the rifting ſo much complained 
of has happened chiefly among the over-grown trees, 
eſpecially oaks. My Lord Weymouth made his la- 
mentation to me, and ſo have the Earl of Cheſterfield, 
Lord Ferrors, Sir William Fermor, and others con- 
cerned in the ſume calamity, which I mention be- 
cauſe of their diſtant habitations, But, if rightly J 
remember, one of theſe noble perſons lately told me, 
that, ſince the thaw, the trees which were exceed- 
ingly ſplit, were come together and cloſed again, and 
L caſily believe it; but, that they are really as ſolid 
as before, I doubt will not appear when they ſhall 
come to be examined by the axe, and converted to 
uſe : nor has this accident happened only to ſtanding 
timber, but to that which has been felled and ſea- 
ſoned, as Mr. Shiſh, the Maſter-Builder in his Ma- 


jeſty's ſhip-yard here, informed me, So much for 
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As for exotics, I fear my cork- trees will hardly 
recover; but the ſpring is yet ſo very backward, 
even in this warm aud dry ſpot of mine, that I can- 
not pronounce any thing poſitively, eſpecially ot 
ſuch whoſe bark is very thick and rugyed, ſuch as is 
the cork, enzina, and divers of the refinous rrees. 
The Conſtantinopolitan or horſe-cheſuut is turgid 
with buds, and ready to explain its leaf, My cedars 
I think are loſt ; the ilex and ſcarlet oak, not ſo; 
the arbutus, doubtful ; and fo are bays, but ſome 
will eſcape, and moſt of them repullulate and ſpring 
afreſh, it cut down near the earth at the latter end of 
the month. The Scotch fir-ſpruce, and white Spa- 
niſh, which laſt uſes to ſuffer in their tender buds by 
the ſpring froſts, have received no damage this win- 
ter. I cannot lay the fame of the pine which bears 
en cone; but other Norways and pinaſters 
are treſh; laurel is only diſcaloured, and ſome of the 
woody branches mortifhed, which being cut to the 
quick will ſoon put forth again, it being a ſucculent 
plan. Amongſt our ſhrubs, roſemary is entirely lot ; 
and to my great ſorrow, becauſe J had not only 
beautitul hedges of it, but ſufficient to afford me 
flowers for the making a very confidcrable quantity 
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verſal, I fear, is the deſtruction of this excellent plant, 
not only over England, but or neighbour countries 
more ſouthward, that we muſt a 527 next hopes 
from the feed. Halimus, or len- u, of which 
I had a pretty hedge, is alſo pc:1";cu; and fo anos 
ther of French furze:, The cypreſs ate all of them 
ſcorched, and iome i» death, c{pecially ſuch as were 
kept ſhorn in pyramils; but amongſt great numbers 
there will divers eſcape, after they are well chaſtiſed, 
that is, with a tough hazel or other wand to beat off 
their dead and duily leaves, which growing much 
cloſer than other ſv ubs, hinder the air and dews from 
refreſhing the interior parts. This diicipline I uſe 
to all my tonfile ſhrub», with good ſuccels, as oft as 
winter parches them, 

The berry-bcaring ſavine, which, if well under- 
ſtood and cultivated, were the only beſt ſuccedaneuin 
to cypreſs, has not fuffered in the leaſt: it perfectly 
reſembles the cypreſs, and grows very tall and thick. 
I think the arbor thuya is alive, and ſo is the Ameri- 
can acaia, acanthus, paliurus, pomgranad ; my lauru'- 
tinus looks ſuſpicioutly ; ſome large and old alaturnuſes 
are killed, eſpecially ſuch as were more cxpoſed to 
the ſun, whereas thoſe that grow in the ſhade eſcape; 
the reaſon of which, I conjeQuure to be from the re- 
ciprocations of being ſomewhat relaxed every day, 
aud then made rigid and ſtiff again all night; which 
bending and unbending, ſo often opening and cloſing 
the parts, does exceedingly mortify them and ail 
other tender plants, which, growing in ſhady places, 
undergo but one thaw and change. Moſt of theſe 
will yet arrive again at the root, being cut cloſe to 
the ground: the phillyreas anguſti, aud ſerratifolios, 
both of them incomparably the beit tor ornameatal 
hedges of any the perennial greens I know, have 
hardly been ſenſible of the leaſt impreflion, more 
than tarniſhing of their leaves; no more have the 
Spaniſh jalmines and Perſians; and J enumerate 
theſe particulars the more minutely, that gentlemen, 
who are curious, may take notice what plants they may 
truſt to abroad iu all events, for I ſpeak ouly ot ſuch as 
are expoſed, 

As tor the choicer rarities, which are ſet in for 
hyemation, they certainly eſcape, or are impaired, ac- 
cordingly as they are treated by the more or le's ex- 
* perienced and iudulirious gardener, or commodiou\- 
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December, 168 5, appointed, with the Lord Viſcount Tiviot of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and Colonel Robert Philips, one of the Commiſſioners for executing the great 
office of Lord Privy-Seal, in the abſence of Henry Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, which he held till March 11, 1686, when the King was pleaſed to make 
Henry Baron Arundel of Wardour Lord Privy-Seal (g). He wrote nothing under this 
reign at all. After the Revolution, he was Treaſurer of Greenwich Hoſpital, and, though 
he was then much in years, yet he wrote ſome and tranſlated other pieces, amongſt 
which we are to reckon that labour of his, which has been ſo highly commended by the 
beſt judges, and which will do laſting honour to his country () US. One would have 


neſs of the conſervatory ; but to ſay what may be 
added on this ſubject would require a large chapter, 
not a letter. I would in the mean time adviſe ſuch as 
have ſuffered detriment in their green-houles not to 
deſpair, when they ſee the leaves of their myrtles, 
oranges, oleanders, jaſmines, and other precious 
ſhrubs, ruſſet, or altogether, ſhrivelled and falling; 
but to cut them to the quick, plaſter the wounds, 
and plunge their caſes and pots, trimmed with freſh 
mould, &c. in a warm bed, carefully refreſhed, 
ſhaded, aired, and treated as fick patients, and as 
the prudent gardener beſt knows how: bur, above all, 
that he be ſure not to expoſe them till theſe eaſtern 
winds (which I call our Engliſh Eteſians, and which 
makes our ſprings ſo uncomfortable, when we think 
Winter and all danger paſt) be qualified ; for, they 
are dead]y to all our plants abroad, and frequently 
do us mote prejudice than the moſt churliſh winters, 
as commonly finiſhing the deſtruction of what the 
frolis have ſpared ; nor are we to be flattered with a 
warm day or two, which are apt to tempt gardeners 
to ſet out their plants before the end of April, or that 
we find the wiſe mulberry put forth, which is cer- 
tainly the moſt faithful monitor; nor ſhould we in- 
deed cut or tranſplant any of the perennials, till of 
themſelves they begin to ſprout; 

I need ſay nothing of holly, yew, box, juniper, 
&c. hardy and ſpontaneous to our country; and yet, 
to my. grief again, I find an holly Randard, of near 
one hundred years old, drooping, and of doubtful 
aſpect; and a very beautiful hedge, though, indeed, 
much younger, being clipped about Michaelmas, 1s 
mortiſied neat a foot beneath the top, and in ſome 
places to the very ground; ſo as there is nothing 
ſeems proof againit ſuch a winter, which is late cut 
and expoſed. This hedge doth alſo grow againſt the 
{outh, and is very ruſſet, whilſt the contrary fide 
is as freſh and as green as ever; and, in all other 
places of my plantations that are ſhaded, the un- 
ſhorn hollies maintain their verdure, and are, I 
judge, impregnable againſt all aſſaults of weather. 
Among the truit-trees and murals none ſeem to have 
ſuffered, ſave figs; but they being cut down will 
ſpring again at the root, 

© The vines have eſcaped; and, of the eſculent plants 
and ſallads, moſt, except artichokes, which are uni- 
verſally loſt ; and, what I prefer before any ſallad 
whatever, eaten raw when young, my ſampler is all 
rotted to the very root, How to repair my loſs I 
know not, for I could never make any of the ſeed 
which came from the rock ſampier (though mine 
were of the very kind) to grow. The arboreſcent 
and other ſedums, aloes, &c. though huuſed, 
periſhed with me; but the yucca and opuntia eſcaped. 
Tulips, many are loſt, and fo the Conſtantinople 
narciſſus, and ſuch tuberoſz as were not kept in the 
chimney-curner, where was continual fire, Some 
anemonies appear, but I believe many are rotted ; but 
I have made no great ſearch in the flowery parterre ; 
only | find that moſt capillaries ſpring, aud other 
humble and repent plants, notwithſtanding all this 
rigorous ſeaſon. My tortoiſe, which, by his con- 
ſtant burying himſelf in the earth at approach of 
winter, I looked upon as a Kind of plant-animal, 
happening to be obſtructed by a vine-root from mi- 
_ to the depth he was uſual wont to inter, is found 
ſtark-dead, atter having many years eſcaped the 
ſevereſt winter. Of fiſh I have loſt very tew; and 
the nightingales, which for being a ſhort-winged 
bird, and fo exceedingly fat at the time of the year, 
we commonly — them to change the climate, 
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imagined 


© whereas, indeed, they are then hardly able to flee an 
© hundred yards, are as briſk and frolic as ever; nor 
do l chink, they alter their ſummer ſtations, whatever 
© become of them all winter. I know not yet of any 
body who has given tolerable ſatisfaction in this par- 
* ticular, amongſt our Ornithologilts,” 

[S] Which will do laſting honour to his country.] 
The tollowing treatiſes were publiſhed within the pe- 
riod aſſigned in the text. We know nothing of the firſt, 
except that it has had a place in the catalogue of our 
author's Works, from which therefore we have no 
right to remove it; the ſecond is a tranſlation, and an- 
nexed to another and larger work ot the ſame author's; 
the third is that work which we have ſo much com- 
mended, and to which this note principally refers. 

XXIV. Mundus Muliebris: or, the Ladies 
& Preſſing-Room unlocked, and her Toilette ſpread, 
© In Burleſque. Together with the Fop-Dictionary, 
© compiled tor the Uſe of the Fair-Sex.“ London, 
1690, 4to. 

XXV. Monſieur de la Quintmye's Treatiſe of 
* Orange-Trees, with the raiſing of Melons, omitted 
& in the French Editions; made Engliſh by John 
„ Evelyn, Efq.” Lond. 1693. 

This is added to the“ Complete Gardener,” written 
by the ſame author; tranſlated and pbliſhed, in folio, 
with theſe pieces, by Mr. Evelyn. W- are told at the 
beginning, that, about twenty years before, Monſ. de 
la Quintinye being in England, and making our author 
a vilit at his houſe, he requeſted of him ſome directions 
in relation to melons, for the cultivation of which aat 
French gentleman was remarkably famous, who ſent 
them over accordingly to our author from Paris; and 
he aſſures us, that his great motive in publiſhing them 
was to put into the hands of the world in general, and 
of the lovers of the art of gardening in particular, the 
very beſt directions, that, in reference to this curious 
ſubject, had ever been given. Theſe inſtructions make 
in the whole but one half ſheet. ** The Treatiſe of 
Oranges is larger, and is contained in thirteen 
chaprers, excluſively of the pretace ; yet the chapters 
are of no great length, making in all not more chan 
nine ſheets. The method is very natural and exact, 
the treatiſe full of curious obſervations ; and therefore 
it was a grea' ſervice, rendered to the publick by Mr. 
Evelyn, to annex it to the tranſlation of the reſt ot 
this great man's works, by which they are made com- 

lete. 

F XXVI. . Numiſmata : A Diſcourſe of Medals, An- 
<« tient and Modern; together with ſome Account ot 
& Heads and Effigies of illuſtrious and famous Per- 
„ ſons, in Sculps and Taille Douce, of whom we 
“% have no Medals extant, and of the Uſes to bs 
* derived from them. To which is added, a Digreſſion 
concerning Phy ſiognomy. By J. Evelyn, S. R. 8.“ 
I. ond. 1697, folio. 

There is, prefixed to this book, a ſhort but very at- 
fectionate dedication, in Latin, to the only ſon and heit 
of Sidney Lord Godolphin, then Francis Godolplin, 
Eſq. ſince the Right Honourable Francis Earl of Go- 
dolphin, of whoſe father, Mr. Evelyn (as indeed what 
good man does not?) makes moſt honourable mention, 
as of his moſt intimate and molt faithful friend, recom- 
mending to his young patron the cultivation of thoſe 
ſhining virtues, and great abilities, which were inhe- 
rent to his family; and remarking to him, his peculiar 
happineſs in deſcending from a line equally diſtin- 
guiſhed for, parts and probity. The ing: nious author has 
entered on his noble and extenſive deſign by informing; 
the reader in his epiſtle, that having begun this work 
about five years before, he deſiſted from proſecuting it, 
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imagined, that being now on the borders of fourſcore, and having been at leaft half 4 
century an author, he would have thought it no diſhonout to have ſued out his Writ of 
Eaſe, when, being full of years and glory, he might have laid down his pen with as 
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general an approbation from the candid judges of that age, as their fathers had ſhewn 
to thoſe treatiſes which fell from ir when he firſt took it up. But Mr. Evelyn was not 
of that ſort of men who are glad of a plauſible excuſe of retiring from labour, notwith- 
ſtanding nature furgiſnes them with ſtrength to go through it. On. the contrary, he 
conſidered his health and his abilities, and, above all, his improved ſtock of knowledge 
from experience, as talents intruſted with him, by Providence, for the benefit of man- 
kind ; and he ſcorned, in his old age, to perform leſs diligently his duty than, from a 
true principle of public ſpirit, he had done in his yotath. It was to this excellent frame 
of mind, ſo much admired and ſo little imitated, that we owe his laſt treatiſe, at leaſt 
his laſt new treatiſe upon fallets i), in which it is hard to ſay which deſerves to be 


vpon the publiſhing of Mr. Walker's treatife upon the 
ſame ſubject ; but, finding ſome particularities that ad- 
mitted ef a farther improvement, he went on again 
with his own di'courſe, and, after a ſhort introduction, 
bewailing the failure of marbles, ſtatues; trophies, &c. 
in 1 amy memorable actions: 

e begins his firſt chapter with the uſe of medals, 
either made for money, or to preſerve the memory of 
worthy actions; obſerving their very early uſe in the 
world, and that the firſt Roman money was braſs, with- 
out any mark at all ; then ſhews the original of ſtamp- 
Ing, which was for a teſtimonial of their being of ſuch 
a weight. The firſt ſilver ſtamped at Rome was a little 
before the firſt Punic war, and gold not till about ſixty- 
two years after, at which time the worth of gold to 
filver was as twelve and a half to one, though in the 
earlieſt times it bore but a decuple value among the 
Romans and Greeks, Next, coming to ſpeak more 
particularly of medals, he is of opinion, that they did 
not, when firſt made, paſs for money, but were ſtampt 
in memory of particular famous actions or perions. Bur, 
upon the inundation of the Goths, the luſtre of medals 
ended, with all the more polite arts. He then treats of 
the materials uſed for money, whether leather, paper, 
earth, porcelain, coral, ſhells, linen, or the like. 
He in the next place ſpeaks of the time when the ſeve- 
ral metals came firſt in uſe, and js inclined to think 
iron and copper were the firſt, of which he gives ſeve- 
ral inſtances. Then he proceeds to conſider the im- 
preſſions and ſizes, of which latter there were three, 

The ſecond chapter treats of the medals of ſeveral 
nations, as Hebraic, Punic, Barbarous, thoſe of the 
Goths, Huns, Lombards, &c. with the Britiſh coins; 
where he ſays, he has ſeen a ſeries of all our coins, 
from Edward the Conſeſſor to his own times, except 
Richard the third, Then returning to ſpeak of me- 
dals, he mentions the Saturnalian, made in buffoonry, 
and touches upon ſome of the cuſtoms uſed at that 
feaſt ; and obſerves, that, except thoſe, no medals were 
made but upon you and ſerious occaſions. Speaking 
of the heads and reverſes, he ſays, medals without 
any reverſe are never antique, but may without head 
be good, Our author next makes ſeveral remarks 
touching the heads, as whether naked or crowned, 
bearded or ſhaven, &c. as likewiſe of the figures ex- 
preſſed at length on the reverſes. He proceeds to the 
Greek medals, with their ſeveral ornaments and re- 
verſes ; thence to the Barbarous, Parthian, Armenian, 
&c. and ſo to our Saxon, of all which he deſcribes the 
particular ornaments on their heads, &c. then he comes 
to medals made of remarkable perſons ; touches upon 
Papal and French medals; after which he mentions 
the curious collection of Pyrrhus Ligorius, being 
twenty-ſix volumes of draughts of medals, inſcriptions, 
relievos, &c. Greek and Roman ; of the Duke of Sa- 
voy's, Duke Albeit's of Bavaria, now in the cuſtody of 
the Royal Society, containing the images of Roman 
Kings, Conſuls, Dictators, Knights, Tribunes, &c. frem 
the toundation of Rome to Julius Cæſar; after which, 
he remarks the niceneſs of the Antients, in having 
their reſemblances taken by none but exquiſite maſters ; 
whence we may well believe their medals to be very 
like them: he concludes this chapter with a propoſal 
of deſigning, in dead-hife, by a very good hand, what 
medals of undoubted truth can be procured, and theſe 
to be as well and exactly engraven on copper- plates. 
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The third chapter treats of intient and nioderh re- 
verſes, as they relate to hiſtory, chronology, and other 
parts of learning, the uſe and benefit whercof he ſhews 
in ſeveral particulars z informing us not only in tiiſtory 
and Chronology, but alſo giving the true form of ſeve - 
ral habits, inſtruments, engines, machine+, inventions, 
atchievements, cuſtoms, &c. of the Antients, but im- 
perfectly otherwiſe deſcribed ; together with the figure 


under which they repieſented their gods and genil, 


particular countries, &c. with the ſeveral rewards, as 
crowns, &c., for virtuous and noble actions: then, de- 
* the want of medals to illuſtrate our own hiſtory, 
e gives an account of all, or the moſt, that have been 
ſtamped here, from Edward the Third through the ſe- 
veral reigns to the late Revolution, referring the reader, 
for thoſe made ſice that time, io the late publiſhed 
% Hiſtoire Me:all:que de Guillaume III. by N. Che- 
«© valier, Amſterdam, 1692 ;" folio. 
The fourth chapter treats of perſons and things de- 
ſerving the honour of medals, though moſt ot them 
never obtained it; and in this he finds our nation too 


deficient, and names ſeveral ingenious worthies then 


living. ; 

The fifth chapter is of inſcriptions upon medals, and 
their ſeveral forms and differences, chiefly relating to 
Roman and Greek medals : here he gives us the notes 
and abbreviations of words to be met with in Roman 
medals, 

In the ſixth chapter, he lays down inſtructions for the 
procuring antique aud rare wedals, with directions to 
diſtinguiſh the true from Counterieits, prelenting a 
catalogue of ſome alphabetically; and in this place 
ſhews the ſeveral tricks uſed in making the cheats, 


and falſe ones, and ſets down ſome ways to take off 


medals, by a ſort of glue, and ſuch like curiofities. 
In the ſeventh chapter, our author diſcourſes of mints, 
and the moſt ſkilful artiſts, with directions to collect and 
diſpoſe medals for the cabinet, and adds ſome reflec- 
tions on the modern clipping and diminution of coin. 
Here he obſerves the great number of mints in the 
ſame kingdom formerly, and the excellency of the 
method now uſed in minting, far beyond the old way 
of hammering, and in this place gives his opinion and 


the value, and then enumerates the moſt eminent ma 


(i) See this far - 
ther explained 


in the note. 


reaſons, againſt either debaſing the coin, or — . 


ters in this art: amongſt them he mentions Trecia of 
Milan, who cut the King of Spain's arms on a table- 
diamond: next he gives a catalogue of authors treat- 
ing of this ſubject, with ſome curious collectors of our 
own and other nations, and then concludes his chap- 
ter, with a 1 of thoſe medals that ſucceed 
Jovianus, where Mr. Walker's catalogue ends. 

The eighth chapter gives an account of keads and 
effigies in Taille-douce, with particular directions for 
ſueh a collection, preſenting us with à catalogue of 
perſons meriting a place therein, as well women as 
men. 

The ninth chapter, which concludes the work, 
contains a digreflion 0 where 
the Author, beginming with the head, goes through 
all the features of the face; and proportion of the body 
and limbs, giving his opinions and conjectures of 
the natural diſpoſitions, wit, and RING), to 
be gathered from the obſervation of each part and 
member particularly interſperſed with hiſlorical te · 
marks, 
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commended moſt; the agreeable vivacity of his language, or the wonderful maturity of 
his judgment [T J. Happy old man! who, (till in full poſſeſſion of his parts, undertook 
and accompliſhed, ſome years after this, the reviewing of his“ Sylva,” in which laſt edi- 
tion (e) he has interſperſed various circumſtances relative to his private life, as well as to 
his ſubject, and has alſo ſhewn that he had ſerious and affecting thoughts of his latter end, 
thought not put in mind of it by his infirmities, which are circumſtances, that, if far- 
ther explained, cannot be unacceptable to the inquiſitive reader [J. It has been be- 


[T] Or the wonderful mbturity of his judement.} 
as title of this work was very ſhort, being only 

$: 

XXVII. “ Acetaria : A Piſcourſe of Sallets, by 
% J. E. S. R. 8. Author of the Kalendarium.“ 
Lond. 1699 8vo. 

This, winch was our Author's laſt work, was dedi- 
cated to the Lord Chancellor Somers, at that time 
Preſident of the Royal Society; and the view of this 
dedication was to procure a public eſtabliſhment tor 
that ſociety, as will ſufficiently appear from the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, which cannot ſeem tedious to the 
reader, fince, excepting ſome of Mr. Dryden's, he will 
hardly find any dedication in our language, penned 
with equal elegance and fpirit, 


6 My Lord, 


© The idea and plan of the Royal Society havin 
© been Sit conceived and delineated by a great — 
learned Chancellor (31), which high office your 
Lordfhip' delervedly bears, not as an acquiſition of 
fortune, but your intellectual endowments, conſpi- 
cuous (among other excellences) by the inclination 
our Lordſhip diſcovers to promote natural know- 
Lode ; as it puſtifies the diſcernment of that aſſembly 
to pitch upon your Lordſhip for their Prefidenty fo 
does it no leſs diſcover the candour, yea, I preſume 
to ſay, the ſublimity, of your mind, in ſo generouſly 
honouring them with your acceptance of the choice 
they have made. 
* A Chancellor, aud a very learned Lord, was the 
firſt Wo honoured the Chair; and a no leſs honour- 
able and leatned Chancellor refigns it to your Lord- 
ſhip (32). | 
6 3 after all the difficulties and hardſhips the 
* ſociety has hitherto gone through, ir has, through 
© the favour and protection of its Preſidents, not only 
© preſerved its reputation from the malevolence of 
enemies and detractors, but gone on culminating 
© and now triumphantly in your Lordſhip: under 
© whoſe propitious influence, I am perſuaded, it may 
« promile it{elf that which indeed has hitherto been 
6 
0 
4 
o 
6 
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wanting to juſtify the glorious title it bears of a Royal 
Society, the emancipating it from ſome remaining 
and diſcouraging circumſtances which it as yet 
labours under, among which that of a precarious 
and unſteady abode is not the leaſt. 
* This honour was reſerved tor your Lordſhip, and 
an honour permit me to call it, not at all unworthy 
the owning of the greateſt perſon living, namely, 
the eſtablithing and promoting real knowledge, and 
next to what is divine, truly fo called, as far at leaſt 
as human nature extends towards the knowledge of 
nature, by enlarging her Empire beyond the land 
of ſpectres, forms, intentional ſpecies, vacuum, occult 
valities, and other inadequate notions, which by 
SS obſtreperous and noiſy diſputes affrighting, and 
till of late deterring, men, from adventuring on far- 
ther diſcoveries, confined them in a lazy acquief- 
cence, and to be fed with fantaſms. and fruitleſs ſpe- 
culations, which ſignify nothing to the ſpecific na- 
ture of things, ſolid and uſeful knowledge by the 
inveſtigation of cauſes, principles, energies, powers, 
and effects of bodies and things viſible, and to im- 
prove them for the good and benefit of mankind,” 


It is a great pity this propoſition of our Author's 
was not accepted, ſince undoubtedly a national eſta- 
bliſhment under the direction of ſo wiſe and prudent a 
perſon, would have enabled the ſociety to — pro- 


ſccuted their laudable and uſeful deſigns, in a manner 


fore 


worthy of themſelves and honourable to their country. 
It is not, however, impoſlible, that this propoſition 
might come to nothing by their Preſident's loſs of 
ower, which fell out very ſoon after: but, however 
it happened, our Author's zeal and diligenee in the 
application was truly laudable. He had the honour 
to be one of the firſt members, and he continued to 
be one of the molt active for upwards of forty years. 
This laſt work is nothing inferior to any of the pre- 


ceding: the ſame learning, the ſame perſpecuity, the 


{ame quicknels and penetration, reign : through the 
whole, the reader meets not only with all that he 
can expect, but with much more, and ſuch a multi- 
tude of curious obſervations are interſperſed as render 
it as pleaſant and entertaming as it is uſeful. Vet, 
the Author ſuſpeCting that ſome might poſſibly cen- 
ſure the great pains he had taken upon ſuch a ſubject, 
and thence infer, that he was led to treat ſuch mat- 
ters, with ſo much Kill and pains, from the refined 
luxury of his own palate, took care to guard againſt 
this in the ſollowing elegant apology, which he has 
inſerted in his dedication, 

© The favour, I kumbly beg, is your Lordſhip's par- 
© don for this preſumption. Ihe fubjeQ is mean, and 
* requires it, and my reputation in danger, ſhould 
your Lordſhip hence ſuſpect, that one could never 
write ſo much of dreſſing ſallets, who minded any 
thing ſerious beſides the gratifying a ſenſual appe- 
tite with a voluptuary apician att. Truly, my Lord, 
Jam fo far from deſigning to promote thoſe ſuppii- 
ciæ luxuriæ, as Seneca calls them, by what I have 
here written, that, were it in my power, I would 
re=call the world, if not altogether to their priſtine 


than is now in faſhion ; and what if they find me 
like to ſome who are eager after hunting and other 
field-iports, which are laborious 1 and tiſh- 
ing, which is indeed a lazy one, who, after all their 
pains and fatigue, never eat what they rake and 
catch in either? For, ſome ſuch I have known: and 


dreſſed and excellent ſalad is before me, I am yet a 
very moderate eater of them. So, as to this book, 
luxury, | can affirm, and that truly, what the Poet 
ſays ot himſelf, on a leſs innocent occaſion, La/civa 
have advanced in praiſe of ſalads, I ſhould be thought 
to plead for the vice I cenſure, and chuſe that of 
Epicurus for my Lemma: In hac arte conſenui : or 
to have ſpent my time in nothing elſe, The plan 
annexed to theſe papers, and the apparatus made to 
© ſuperſtruct upon it, would acquit me of having bent 
all my contemplations on ſalads only, What I hum- 
* bly offer your Lordſhip is, as I ſaid, part of natural 
* hiſtory, the product of horticulture, and the field 
. dignified by the moſt illuſtrious, and ſometimes tilled 
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* Laureato vomere, Which, as it concerns a part of Phi- 


* lofophy, 1 may without vanity be allowed to have 

taken lome pains in cultivating, as an inferior mem- 

ber of the Royal Society.“ Such was the modelty, 

ſuch the learning, and ſuch the politeneſs, of this 
reat man! 

LU] To the anquifitive reader.] It is chiefly from 
the works of great men, that the curious and particu- 
lar pallages of their lives are to be collected. This 
indeed 1s a thing of great labour, but at the ſame 
time infinitely pleaſant to thoſe who delight in honour- 
ing the memory of ſuch benefactors to mankiad, In 
this note, we intend a ſpecimen of this ſort from the 
moſt extenſive and moit hiſtorical of our Author's 

rformances, We thence learn, that the true ſigni- 
Fcation of his Surname, Evelyn, written 3 

ve 


diet, yet to a much more wholſome and temperate” 


though I cannot affirm fo of myſelf, when a well-- 


pagina, vita proba, God forbid, that, after all 1 
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fore hinted, that, as his collections were very great, ſo he was far from confining them 
entirely to his own uſe, but was ever ready to communicate them for the benefit of 
others; and that, conſidered in that light, he was a great benefactor to the public. An 
inſtance has been given in the notes to this purpoſe, in reſpect to the famous Mr. Boyle; 
and many inſtances more might be given; of which, not to treſpaſs on the reader's 
patience, we will mention but a few. He it was that furniſhed to the late reve- 
rend and learned Biſhop of London thoſe additional remarks on the county of Surrey (), 
which are publiſhed in his Engliſh edition of the“ Britannia.“ He contributed largely 
to Mr. Houghton's valuable work (mn); and the ingenious John Aubrey, Eſq. has teſ- 
tified how often he was indebted to him for his friendly affiſtance in many of his un- 
dertakings (). In reſpect to the Royal Society, he was equally aſſiduous in his atten- 
dance, and careful in his intelligence. Whatever fell within the compaſs of his own ex- 
tenſive enquiries, he never failed to tranſmit them to that judicious body, nor was he 
leſs attentive to the procuring them proper correſpondents both at home and abroad, of 
which copious teſtimonies are to be met with in their Regiſters, and in their printed 
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Avelan or Evelin, was filberd, or rather hazel, which 
gives him occaſion io remark, that theſe trees are 
commonly produced where quarries of free- ſtone lie 
underneath, as at Hazelbury in Wiltſhire, Haſlingfield 
in Cambridgeſhire, and Haſlemere in Surrey (33). He 
more than once remarks, that his grandfather was a 
great planter and preſerver of timber, as it ſeems were 
the antient poſſeſſors of the place where he lived, 
whence it acquired its name of Wotton (i. e.) 
Woodtown, from the gioves and plantations that were 
about it (34). He farther remarks, that there was an 
oak felled by his grandfather's order, out of which 
there was a table made, meaſured by himſelf more 
than once of five feet in breadth, nine and a halt in 
length, and fix inches thick, all entire and clear. It 
was (et up in brick-work for a paſtry-board; and, to 
fit it for that uſe, it was ſhortened by a foot, being 
originally ten feet and a half, as appeared from an 
inſcription cut in one of its ſides, whence it ap- 
peared ro have lain there above one hundred years, 
when our author wrote this deſcription (35). When 
his grandfather's woods were cut down, which con- 
ſiſted entirely of oak, they ſprang up again, not oaks 
but beeches ; and, when theſe two in their turn felt 
the axe, there aroſe ſpontaneouſly a third plantation, 
not of oak or beech, but of birch, which he does not 
ſet down as a thing ſingular in itſelf, but becauſe it 
happened under his own eye (36). He 1s a declared 
enemy to iron works, on account of their deſtroying 
woods ; yet he obſerves, trom the prudential maxims 
prevailing in his own tamily, they had quite a con- 
trary effect, as being one principal cauſe of their 
making ſuch large plantations, and taking ſo much 
pains about them (37). It was a relation of his, that 
ſold Richmond new Park to King Charles the Firſt, 
after planting many fine trees there (38). Our author 
carried this diſpoſition with him to Saye*-Court, 
where he muſt have ſhewn it very early, fince he af- 
ſures us, that the Marquis of Argyle preſented him 
with the cones of a peculiar kind of fir, which he 
takes to be the Spaniſh pinalter, or wild pine, and gives 
a very particular account of the manner in which they 
grew in the Marquis's county in Scotland (39). He 
informs us, that it was the Lord Chancellor Bacon 
who introduced the true plane tree, which he planted 
originally about Verulam, whence he had his title (40). 
Mr. Evelyn takes to himſelf the honour of having 
. the alaternus from Cheſhire to Cumber- 
land, which was before reputed an inhabitant only of 
the green-houſe, but is found very capable, not only 
of living without doors, but of ſtandiog unhurt by 
the rigour of our levereſt winters (41). He mentions 
a molt glorious and impenetrable holly-hedge, which 
he had at Sayes-Court jour hundred feet in length, 
nine feet high, and five in diameter, which occaſions 
his dropping a hint, that the fine gardens he had raiſed 
there were wholly ruined by the Czar of Muſcovy, 
who it ſeems lived there for the ſake of being near the 
yard (42). He recommended Mr. Gibbons, the Car- 
ver, to King Chailes the Second, by whom ſoine 
exquiſite works were performed in St. Paul's Cathe- 


dral (43). He was likewiſe con ſulted by the Bedford 


family, about preſerving their fiae trees, ſo long as 
the gardens were kept up about Bedfo:d-Houſe, which 
before the laſt edition of his book were demoliſhed, to 
make way for the new buildings about Bloomſbury (44). 
He takes notice of an admirable remedy for a Din. 
tery, which had been otherwiſe, in all probabiliy, bu- 
ried in oblivion, and this is the fungus ſubſtance ſe- 
parated from the lobes of Walnut Kernels, powdered 
and given in a glaſs of wine, which, he afficms, relie- 
ved the Engliſh ſoldiers in the famou; Dundalk Cam- 
paign in Ireland, ſoon after the Revolution, when all 
other remedies failed (45). He was acquainted with 
the Conde Mellor, a Portugueſe Nobleman, who re- 
ſided ſome time at the Court of King Charles the Se- 
cond, when an exile from his own, by whom he was 
informed, that his father, when Prime-Miniſter, as 
himſelt had likewiſe been, received in a caſe a col- 
lection of plans of China oranges of which only one 
eſcaped, and was with difficulty recovered; and yet 
from this plant came all the China oranges that ever 
were ſeen in Europe, which our author obſerves, is a 
moſt noble and wonderful inſtance of what induſtry 
may do from the {lighteit and leait promiſing begin- 
nings (46). One inſlance of the vaſt advantages de- 
rived from woods I ſhall borrow, becauſe the facts are 
notorious and indiſputable (47). * Upon the eſtate 
of George Pitt, Eſquire, of Stratheldſea, in the 
County of Southampton, a ſurvey of timber being 
taken in the year 1659, it came to ten thouſand 
three hundred pounds, beſides near ten thouſand 
ſamplers not valued and growing up naturally, 
Since this there hath been made, by ſeveral ſales, 
five thouſand ſix hundred pounds, and there has been 
felled for repairs, building, and neceſſary uſes, to 
the value at the leaſt of twelve hundred pounds, ſo as 
the whole falls of timber amount to ſix thouſand 
eight hundred pounds. The timber upon the ſame 
ground being again ſurveyed, anno 1677, appears 
io be worth above twenty-one thouſand pounds, 
beſides eight or nine thouſand ſamplers, and 
young trees to be left ſtanding, and not reckoned 
in the ſurvey. But, what is yet to be obſerved, 
moſt of this timber abovementioned, being oak; 
grows in hedge-rows, and fo as that the ras * of 
© it does very little prejudice to the plough or paſ- 
ture.“ To conclude ; this worthy perſon, who was 
born in a town famous for wood, who derived from 
h's anceſtors an affection for plantations, who wrote 
the moſt correct treatiſe of foreſt-trees extant in our 
own, or, perhaps, in any language, and who was 
himſelf a moſt eminent planter, had a ſtrong delire, 
after the example of Sir William Temple, who di- 
rected his heart to be depoſited in his garden, to have 
his corpſe alſo interred in the like manner (48); but 
very probably he was prevailed upon 10 alter his mind 
afterwards, notu ithſtanding what he had expreſfed 
upon that ſubject (49) in his book; which ſhews how 
warm and laſting that paſſion for improvement was in 
his own breaſt, which, with ſo much learning, elo- 
quence, and ſucceſs, he laboured to excite in the bo- 
loms ot his countrymen, 
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Tranſactious (o) WJ. He might; therefore, juſtly ſtyle himſelf, as he did, a Pioneer in 
their ſervice ; which expreſſion was well choſen, ſince it marked at once how humble 
and how indefatigable he was, in whatever might contribute to the advancement of that 


noble deſign, which was the baſis of their inſtitution. 


. 


He was a true lover of freedom 


of thought in all philoſophical enquiries, which as he practiſed upon all occaſions him- 
ſelf, ſo he very readily indulged it to others; and though nobody was freer from preju- 
dices, or ſpoke more diſcreetly than he did, of books that it was impoſſible for bim to 
commend, yet he never reſented any attack made upon his own, but bore the contra- 
diction of his opinion with all imaginable temper, being perſuaded that truth and rea- 


[WW] In their printed Tranſaftions.) It would take 
up too much time and room, to take notice of every 
thing that occurs, in this valuable collection, that might 
be alleged to this purpoſe ; and, therefore, we ſhall 
content ourſelves with a few inſtances. Upon ſome 
diſcourſe, at the Royal Society, of the eruptions of 
Mount Veſuvius, he procured the following extract of 
a letter from Mr. Henry Robinſon, to whom it was 
written by Captain William Baddily, and at the ſame 
time produced ſome of the aſhes which are mentioned 
therein ; which letter, and which aſhes, had been pre- 
ſerved for upwards of thirty years (co). 

The ſixth of December, 1631, bike in the Gulph 
© of Volo riding at anchor about ten of the clock that 
night, it began to rain ſand or aſhes, and continued 
till two of the clock the next morning. It was about 
two inches thick on the deck, fo that we caſt it over- 
board with ſhovels, as we did ſnow the day before : 
the quantity of a buſhel we brought home, and pre- 
ſented to ſeveral friends, eſpecially to the Maſters of 
Trinity-Houſe. There was in our company Capt. 
John Wilds, commander of the Dragon, and Capt. 
Anthony Watts, commander of the Elizabeth and 
Dorcas, There was no wind ſtirring when theſe 
aſhes fell : it did not fall only in the places where we 
were, but likewiſe in other parts, as ſhips were co- 
ming from St. John d' Acre to our port, they being at 
that time an hundred leagues from us. We compared 
the aſhes together, and found them both one. If you 
* deſire to ſee the aſhes, let me know.” —--Thus, in the 
ſ ring of the year 1670, our author communicated, in 
he ollowing letter to the Lord Viſcount Brouncker, 
a large and circumſtantial account of a very ſingular and 
extraordinary invention, by a perſon of rank, called the 
Spaniſh Sembrador, or new engine for ploughing and 
equal ſowing all forts of grain and harrowing at 
once; by which a great quantity of ſeed-corn is ſaved, 
and a rich increaſe yearly gained ; together with a 
deſcription of the contrivance and uſes of this engine, 
which epiſtle ran thus (51). 

* I cannot deviſe better how to expreſs my great re- 
«© ſpects to your Lordſhip than by my utmoſt endea- 
vours to promote the intereſt of that Society, over 
which you have ſo long, with ſo much ability and af- 
fection, ſo faithfully preſided. This, therefore, will 
plead my excuſe with your Lordſhip, if, in ſome con- 
fidence of gratiſying the generous deſigns of that 
noble aſſembly, I communicate to them, through 
your hands, not only the inſtrument which I herewith 
preſent them, but the deſcription of the uſe and be- 
nefit of it, from ſuch a deferent, as I amſure they will 
very highly value, | 

* My Lord, it is now almoſt two years ſince, that, 
by ſomewhat an odd accident, lighting upon a paper 
lately printed in Spaniſh, I found a ſhort paſſage in 
it, giving notice of a certain plough newly brought 
out of Germany into Spain ; in both which places 
it had, upon trial, fo generally obtained, as, beſides 
the royal privilege which was granted to the in- 
ventor, to procure the univerſal approbation, Upon 
this hint 1 took the boldneſs to write to my Lord 
Ambaſlador, intreating his Excellency, that, as his 
more weighty affairs would give him leave, he would 
not diſdain to inform himſelf more particularly con- 
cerning it, This his Lordſhip was not only pleaſed to 
do, but ſo highly obliging as to tranſmit to me the 
engine itſelf, together with a full deſcription of it and 
its uſe : all of it written with his own noble hand, 
which I do here conſecrate to the Royal Society, to 
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* be inſerted among their precious cimelia, 
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My Lord, being not ſo happy as to wait on you 
* myſelf with it, at your public aſſembly this day, I 

deſire your Lordſhip will cauſe theſe papers to be 
read there, and expoſe the inſtrument to their ex- 
amination and trial, There are many gentlemen who 
will not be offended with thee ruſticities, and who 
know how highly ſuch inventions, andeven attempts, 
have been valued by the greateſt and ihe beſtof men. 
Something ('tis poſſible) may happen to be our of or- 
der, by reaſon of the long journey it hath paſſed : 
bat their ingenious Curator will ſoon be able to re- 
form, ad, f need be, improve, it. My Lord, of 
Sandwich is that illuſtrious perſon to whom the So- 
ciety is obliged for this, and many other favours and 
productions of his own more conſummate genius, 
which enrich their regiſters. But, let me tell them, 
his Lordſhip hath made, and brought home with 
him, ſuch other polite notices and parti-ulars, of 
Spain and other foreign parts, as I know no perſon, 
of the moſt refined and public ſpirit, who hath ap- 
proached him beſides your Lordſhip ; an emulous 
and worthy example, certainly to the reſt of our 
noblemen and miniſters of ſtate abroad, who may 
travel with ſo many advantages :0 inform themſelves 
above others: and it is to me a ſhining inſtance of 
both your Lordſhip's happy talents and great com- 
prehenſion, that, in the throng of ſo many and fo 
weighty employments, you can think ot cultivating 
the arts, and of doubly obliging your country.” 
The deſcription of this machine, tranſlated from the 
Spaniſh into Engliſh, is of a conſiderable length, and 
therefore we refer the reader to it in the Tranſactions. 
The chief reaſon for mentioning it here was, to ſhew 
how vigilant our author was in his enquiries, and how 
diligent in the proſecution of them ; and yet not with 
any view of concealing the diſcoveries he made, but 
=_ the contrary, that the Royal Society might have 
the honour, and the Britiſh nation the benefit, of them. 
In this reſpect, no doubt, he reaped abundant ſatisfac- 
tion, ſince it was declared, over and over again in the 
Tranſactions, that his Sylva had raiſed whole foreſts, 
and his Pomona produced numberleſs orchards : yet, 
that he affected not praiſe out of any degree of vanity, 
but was really pleaſed with being the inſtrument of 
good to others, appears very plainly from that warmth, 
as well as readineſs, with which he recommended other 
men's works to the favour of the publick, even upon 
ſubjects on which he had employed his own pen, par- 
ticularly in the caſe of Mr. Smith, which is printed in 
the Tranſactions (5 2). 
He was allo very aſſiduous in procuring, as early as 
poſſible from abroad, all new books upon curious and 
uſeful ſubjects; as alſo ſuch as, from their univerſal 
high character, were become ſcarce and dear; ſome of 
which he communicated to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, and of others he made large and curious extracts 
himſelf ; and, as is very juſtly obſerved, his tranſlations 
were doubly yaluable, on account of that clearneſs and 
fidelity with which he expreſſed the author's ſenſe, and 
the improvements that he added from his own obſcrva- 
tions, as he rendered no treatiſes into Engliſh, without 
being perteQly verſed in the ſubje& up»n which, as 
well as the language in which, they were written, He 
likewiſe, in teſtimony of his reſpect and duiy to the 
Society, beſtowed upon them thoſe curious tables of 
veins and arteries, which he brought with him trom 
Padua, and conſequently delerved to be honourably 
mentioned in their regiſters, and to have his picture, 
as it ie, hung up in their apartments (35). 
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ſon would always triumph in the end, and that it was better to leave things to the de- 
ciſion of the public, than to embark in endleſs controverſies; though in the defence of 


ſentiments ever ſo well founded (2) [X]J. When we conſider the number of the books 


[A] Though in defence of ſentiments ever ſo well 


founded] Amongit other advantages that attended the 


inſtitution of the Royal Society, one was its givin 

birth to, and the higheſt encouragement for, free * 
open enquiries; nor was it any wonder, that, amongſt 
theſe, ſome turned upon thoſe learned perſons who firſt 
exerted themſelves in favour of this method of im- 
proving knowled 7 Amongſt theſe, Mr. John Hough- 
ton, though witk great decency and good manners, 
cenſured our author's great performance, on account 
of its croſſing a notion he had advanced, that it would 
be highly advantageous for the nation, if all the 
© timber within twelve miles of a navigable river were 
de ſtroyed.“ It is but fair that he ould {peak for 
himſelf: his words then are theſe ( 54) : 

I queſticn not but you eagerly expect to hear 
« what may be ſaid, in anſwer to Mr, Evelyn's Sylva. 
« Theie he ſeems to be quite of another opinion, and 
« to give many inſtances of profits from woods, fo great 
© that few other parts of huſbandry can equal them. 

I muſt confeſs Mr. Evelyn is a great man, one that I 
have the honour to be acquainted with, and happy 
is he that is ſo: he 1s a gentleman of great piety, 
modeſty, and complacency ; and alſo endowed with 
with ſuch an univerſality of uſeful learning, that he 
may very well be eſlcemed a darling of mankind. 
But he is particularly well verſed in the affairs of the 
woodman ; and his Sylva is ſo good a book, that 
I have not heard of any thing written on the ſuhject 
like it, To auſwer it, I will not pretend; to gain- 

ſay what he affirms 1 can't, for I believe he loves 
veracity more than life. I will only make ſome ob- 
ſervations, and, if my ſentiments differ from his, I 
know he will pardon me, he being well inclined to 
allow freedom of thought, and alſo well verſed in a 
motto, (*) Nullius in Yerba. 
Now, I firſt obſerve the reaſon why this Sylva, or 
diſcourſe of foreſt-trees, was delivered to the Royal 
Society. It was, as I am told, in the title-page, 
upon occaſion of certain queries propounded to that 
illuſirious aſſembly, by the honourable the principal 
Officers and Commiſſioners of the Navy. What thele 
queries were, do not altogether appear; but, by the 
diſcourſe, one of them ſeems to be how timber might 
be propagated in his Majeity's dominions. An an- 
ſwer to this, our ingenious author hath bravely given. 
But my conſiderations are not how, or how not, to 
propagate timber ; but a query, Whether it is beſt, 
within certain limi's, to propagateit or no?” a thing 
quite beſide his deſign. 
© Indeed, in his introduction, he, like a very good 
Engliſhman, laments the notorious decay of oar 
wooden walls, which he thought likely to follow, 
when our then preſent navy ſhould be worn out or 
impaired ; and, I muſt confeſs, when he conſidered 
the great deſtruction of our wood that had been 
made in the foregoing twenty years, by ſome through 
© neceſſity, and others through ill ends and purpoſes; 
© together with our not being uſed to fetch much tim- 
ber from abroad, and a general cry that none could 
« furniſh us with any for ſhipping, eſpecially ſo good 
© as our own; with the addition of what amounted to 
Ja complaint from the honourable Commiſſioners of 
his Majeſty's navy: when he conſidered all this, I 
* ſay, every good man will rather commend than 
* blame his zeal, 

But now ſince that deſtruction of our timber hath 
© forced us to look out for a more convenient ſupply to 
London, and ſome other places, and our having 
greater experiences of ſea-fights than ever we had 
« beſore, other things are known; and, it is believed, 
© to my certain knowledge, by ſome of the Commil- 
* fioners of the navy, and others, that have been 
« greatly concerned in building of ſhips, that there is 
- — other timber in the world that will build fhips 
as well as ours: for inſtance, the French Ruby that 
* we took from France, when he joined with Den- 
* mark ard Holland againſt us, had ſuch good timber 


iy it, that, as 1 have been told; England never had 
Vol. V. 
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© better, The bullets that entered this French ſhip; 
made oaly round holes without ſplinter:, the thing 
our timber is valued for; and it was ſo hard, that the 
* carpenters, with their tools, could hardly cut it, it 
* was like a piece of iron. 

* I fancy it ſome of that oak Mr. Evelyn ſpeaks of 
ia his forecited “ Sylva,“ chap, III. p. 2. There 
* 1s, faith he, a kind of it ſo tough, and ſo extremely 
compact, that our ſharpelt tools will hardly enter it, 
and ſcarely the very fire itſelf, in which it conſumes 
* but ſlowly, as ſeeming to partake of a ferrugineous 
and metalline ſhining nature, proper for ſundry ro- 
% buſt uſes,” Theſe laſt thirty ſhips that were built 
© have a great deal of foreign timber in them; and, 
* although there is ſome decay in them already, yet 1 
am told that the fault is not attributed to the foreign 
* timber, but rather to the haſty building; the King 
© having not a ſtock before-hand, the timber bad not 
time enough for a ſeaſoning, For theſe reaſons, and 
* what I ſaid before about the increaſe of ſeamen, per- 
© ſuades me to believe, that ſuch means will never 
* leſſen our ſtrength; and I queſtion not, but that, for 
our money, We may be furniſhed ſufficiently from 
6 abroad.“ 

This paper was publiſhed November the ſixth, 1683, 
and October the thirty-firſt, 1701. The ſame gen- 
tleman publiſhed another paper, in which he main- 
tained his former opinion (55), and undertakes to re- 
tute Mr, Evelyn's obſervations, as to the profit made 
by planting, complaining that what he had before 
written was never anſwered : intimating, at the ſame 
time, that the reaſon was, becauſe it was unanſwer- 
able: his words are theſe; * Mr, Evelyn tells us of 
* one Mr. Edward Salter, who planted an aſh, and 
© before his death ſold it for forty ſhillings. I will 
not reckon the ground this aſh grew on to be worth 

any thing ; but ſuppoſe the aſh when planted was 
worth but one ſhilling, and had the man lived but 
eighty-four years after, the ſhilling would have 
amounted to fix pounds eight ſhillings, which is far 
better than forty ſhillings» 
Again: three acres of barren land ſown with acorns 
in lixty years became a very thriving wood, and was 
worth three hundred pounds. Being twas barren 
land, I'll ſuppoſe it worth but three ſhillings the 
acre, nine ſhillings the three actes; which for ſixty 
years was worth, in preſent money, fifteen pounds, 
nine ſhillings, and feven-pence ; whicn, doubled 
every twelve years, makes four hundred ninety-five 
pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight-pence. Suppoſe 
that the tillage, acorns, and ſetting, came but to 
the third part of fitieen pounds; which together 
© makes above ſix hundred pounds, for the three 
* hundred pounds.” 

This warm cenſure might be ſafely truſted by our 
author, without any anſwer, in thoſe 3 when none 
pretended to decide without hearing both parties with 
attention. It ie, however, but doing common juſtice 
to his memory, to ſet theſe points in à clear light, more 
eſpecially as it may be done in a very narrow compa(s. 
In the firſt place, Mr, Evelyn lays down facts that ate 
indiſputable, for he mentions no improvement in his 
book without clear authority, On the contrary, Mr. 
Houghton's is a ſuppoſition, and, which is worſe, a 
ſuppoſition that is entirely groundleſs. He values the 
young aſh-plant at a ſhilling; he might have read in 
Mr, Evelyn, that an hundred ſaplings, of thice years 

rowth, are worth but eighteen-pence, Inſtead of 
ourſcore and four years, he ought to have ſet down a 
third, or at moſt half, that time; and then, at ls 
own rate of compound intereſt, the value of the plaut 
would not have exceeded a ſingle penny. His objec- 
tions to the ſecond inllance, are not lels frivolous. Bar- 
ren ground, in the common acceptation of the word, 
is ground worth nothing, and for that reaſon unlet aud 
unemployed : our critic will have it worth three ſhil- 
lings an acre, and, having thus created a rent ot nige 
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ſhillings a year, he converis it next into a rent-charve, 


and ſuppoſes a ſixty years leaſe of this barren land to 
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he publiſhed, and the variety of the ſubjects upon which he employed his time, it is 
impoſſible to forbear wondering at his induſtry and application, which muſt be greatly 
heightened when we reflect how careful he was in reviewing, correcting, and augment- 
ing, all his original works; whence it is evident, that whatever ſubject appeared weighty 
enough to attract his attention, it never loſt its place in his thoughts, but, on the con- 
trary, was often reviewed, and reaped the continual benefit of the new lights he re- 
ceived, as well as of his future meditations, which is the true reaſon that his treatiſes 
are ſo perfect in their kind, and continue as much eſteemed by poſterity as they were by 
the inquiſitive and judicious part of the world at the time they came firſt from the preſs. 
But this is not all; and our aſtoniſhment cannot but attend the information of his 
leaving behind him unfiniſhed, or at leaſt unpubliſhed, works of a more extenſive na- 
ture than thoſe that are printed, which had coſt hun incredible pains, and for the 
compoſing of which he had made prodigious collections (q) [7]. The hiſtory ef this 


be worth two and thirty years purebaſe; and this mo- 
ney, put out at compound intereſt, 1s run up to twice 
as much as the wood is worth. We will not puſh things 


to extremity, but ſuppoſe, with him, the land worth 
nine ſhillings a year, and to be fold for twenty years 
. purchaſe, which wovuld., produce nine pounds. That 
nine pounds placed out at compound intereſt, at the 


rate of fix per cent. would amount, in ſixty years, to 
two hundred eighty-eight pounds; ſo that there is 
twelve pounds, and all the intermediate profits by 
lopping, to pay for the original plantation and culti- 


vation of the trees. Upon the whole it is manifeſt, 


.even from this author's manner of arguing, that plant- 


ing wood is not, only more honeſt and virtuous, but at 
the ſame time a ſafer and (peedier way of raiſing a 
great fortune than the,maſt exorbitant uſury. 

[T] He had made prodigiens colleftions,] We may, 
from the large works which Mr. Evelyn has publiſhed, 
from the complete plan which he has given us of ia 
large work he intended to publiſh, and from various 


. circumſtances that occur in his letters, farm a pretty 


ſure judgment of the method purſyed by him, in com- 


poſing the many and valuable treatiſes that fell from 


s pen. His way was, when he had made choice of 
a ſobje&, to reſolve it into its proper parts, and to 
entitle theſe according to the bulk of the volume, he 
propoſed,, either books or chapters, that he might di- 

eſt his materials under their proper titles. He then 
et down his own thoughts in a free ſuccinct manner 
under every head, to which he added what occurred 
to him, uſeful or memorable in his reading; and, when 
he had finiſhed this, he digeſted his own thoughts re- 
gularly, ſupporting them by proper teſtimonies, from 
antient and modern authors, or, if that were the caſe, 


 ſhewing the reaſons for which he diſſented from them. 


(56) Boyle's 
Works, Vol. V. 


P. 397 


This made his collections very large, in compariſon of 
the books he publiſhed, into which there entered nc- 
thing but the quinteſſence of the authors he had 
peruſed. The firſt great work which occupied his 
thoughts was one of which he formed tbe plan in 
his travels, and of which neither Mr. Wood, Mr. Au- 
brey, nor auy other writer that.I have met with, takes 
the leaſt notice, though it was certainly a very great 


and important deſign, every way worthy of his learu- 


ing, penetration, and vaſt abilities. He intended to 


have called it 


A General Hiſtory of all Trades. 

We have an account of this in one of his own let- 
ters to Mr. Boyle, in which he eſſigus the reaſons for 
his laying it aſide, after it had coſt him incredible 

ains and application. The reader will, without doubt, 
be leaſed to ſee what he has ſaid upon this ſubject, 
his letter 1s dated from Sayes-Court, Auguſt the ninth, 
1659, and begins thus (56). 

I am perfectiy aſhamed at the remiſſueſs of this 
© recognition for your late favours from Oxon, 
* where, though had you reſided, it ſhould have in- 
© terrupted you before this time. It was by our com- 
mon and good friend Mr. Hartlib, that I came now 
* to know you are retired from thence, but not from 
© the Muſes, and the purſuit of your worthy deſigns, 
© the reſult whereof we thirſt after with all impatience, 
and how fortunate ſhould I eſteem myfelf, if it were 
in my power to contribute in the leaſt to that which 


+ I avgure of ſo great and univerſal a benefit! But fo 


$ 


learned 


it is, that my late inactivity has made fo ſmall a 
progreſs, that, in the © Hiſtory of Trades,” I am 
not advanced a ſtep, finding to my infinite grief, my 
great imperfections for the attempt, and the many 
ſubjections which I cannot ſupport, of converſing 
with mechanical capricious perſons, and ſeveral 
other diſcouragements; ſo that, giving over a deſign 
of that magnitude, | am ready to acknowledge my 
fault, if, from any expreſſion of mine, there was 
any room to hope for ſuch a production fartherahan 
by a ſhort collection of ſome heads and materials, 
and a continual propenſity of endeavouring, in ſome 
0 bee to encourage ſo noble a work as far as 
L am able; a ſpecimen whereof I have tranſmitted 
to Mr. Hartlib, concerniag the ornaments of gar- 
dens, which I have requeſted him to communicate 
to yon, as one from whom I hope to receive my 
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»* beſt and moſt conſiderable furuiture, which tavour 1 


do again and again humbly ſupplicate, and eſpecially 


„touching the tirſt chapter of the third book, the 


© eleventh and twelfth of the firſt, and indeed on every 


particular of the whole.“ Whoever would be better 


acquainted with the whole extent of our author s pro- 
ject, may conſult his extract of the liſe of Signor Gia- 


como Favi, who had the like, and intended to have 


travelled over the whole world, in order to collect pro- 
per materials; in which deſign having made fume 
progreſs,” he died of a fever at Paris. Of this gentſe- 
man, Mr.Evelyn ſpeaks in raptures, from the ſimilitude 
between their tempers ; but, it ſeems, he had not al- 
together the patience of that Italian virtuoſo, who 
could accommodate himſelf to the humours of the 
- loweſt of the people as well as make himſelf accept- 


able even to the greateſt monarchs of Europe (57). 
But, though our author deſiſted from the original plan, 


yet it was not till he had finiſhed ſeveral parts of it, 
particularly his Chalcography, which Mr. Boyle pre- 
vailed upon him to publiſh, and the following pieces 
which he never publiſhed. 

„Five Treatiſes, containing a full View of the ſe- 
© veral Arts of Painting in Oil, Painting in Miniature, 
© anealing in Glaſs, enamelling, and making Marble- 
Paper.“ : 

We may form a judgment from the piece he pub- 
liſhed, of the great loſs the world had trom his not 
alterivg his reſolution, with reſpect to theſe, which no 
doubt were as thoroughly finiſhed and as perfect in 
their kind 2s that. We may collect, from the letter 
before mentioned, that a ſyſtem of gardening made 
a part ot his great deſign, which, however, there are 
ſome grounds to believe, he detached thence, and 
conſidered as a whole or diſtin ſyſtem of itſelf, 
to the completing of which he applied himſelf wich 
great ſpirit and labour, and intended to have given it 
the following title, under which he ſhewed part of his 
collection to his friends. | 

« Elyſium Britannicum.“ 

We cannot poſitively affirm, but there are very pro- 
bable grounds to believe, that this was the very ſame 
work, of which he has given a plan before his“ Ace- 
% taria,” about which he intimates, in his Preface to 
that treatiſe, he bad ſpent upwards of forty years, and 
his collections for which had in that time filled ſeveral 
thouſand pages. The title of this vaſt work, as it 1s 
there expreſſed, is this: 

K The 
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learned perſon's life and labouts terminates together; for, in a ſhort time after he had 
fitted the fourth edition of his © Sylva“ for the preſs, he departed this life in the 
eighty-ſixth year of his age, Feb. 27, 1705-6(r), and was interred at Wotton, in a 
tomb of about three feet high of. free-ſtone, ſhaped like a coffin, with an inſcription 
upon a white marble ſtone with which it is covered (5), expreſſing, according to his 
own intention (f), “ That living in an age of extraordinary events and revolutions, he 
* had learned from thence this truth, which he deſired might be thus communicated to 


© poſterity, That all is vanit 


which is not honeſt, and that there is no ſolid wiſdom 


* put in real piety.” As to that more laſting monument, which the pens of the moſt 
learned and ingenious men have conſecrated to his memory, in the characters which they 
have afforded us of him and his writings, the reader will find ſome notice taken at the 
bottom of the page [Z J. By his moſt virtuous and excellent wife, Mary, daughter of Sir 


© The Plan of a Royal Garden. Deſcribing and 
« ſhewing the Amplitude of that Part of Georgicks 
« which . to Horticulture,” 

He propoſed to divide this into three books, the 
firſt of which was to conſiſt of ſix chapters, wherein 
he meant to diſcourſe of the principles of things, the 
four reputed-elements, the celeſtial influences, Ti ſea- 
ſons, the natural ſoil of a garden, and all the artificial 
improvements that could be made therein. The ſe- 
cond book was to contain twenty-four chapters, and 
of theſe it is ſufficient to ſay, that the twentieth chap- 
ter ſeems to have been executed in his diſcourſe of 
ſallads, and tbat the haſt chapter of this book, was no 
other than his Gardener's Kalendar. The third book 
was to be divided into twelve chapters, and to com- 
prehend ail the acceſſaries, ſo as to leave nothing 
which had ſo much as any relation to this favourite 


ſubject unexhauſted. The cauſe of his leaving this 


work alſo unfiniſhed, he very freely and plainly tells 
va, was bis perceiving, that it exceeded his whole 
power of execution, that is, to come up to the ſcheme 
formed in his own mind, notwithſtanding his —.— 
ſpirit, his eaſy fortune, and indefatigable diligence. 
This we may very eafily credit, when we conſider 
that his treatiſe of ſallads could not be above a for- 
tieth, perhaps, not above a fiſtieth, part of his in- 
tended performance. 

To theſe his unpubliſhed works, we muſt add ano- 
ther, mentioned only by Mr. Wood, who gives us 
nothing concerning it but the following title. 

„A Treatiſe of the Dignity of Man (58).” 

Our Author had likewiſe etched, when he came to 
Paris, 1649 (go), five ſeveral proipects of places, 
which he had drawn on the ſpot, between Rome and 
Naples, to which he prefixed alſo a frontiſpiece, in- 
titled, © Locorum aliquot inſignium & celeberrimorum 
+ inter Romam & Neapolin, jacentium vnoI£:7; & 
„ Exemplaria; Domino Domino, Thomæ Henſhaw, 
% Anglo, omntum eximiarum & preclaniſimarum 
e artium cultoti ac propugnatori maximo & ovroriLaprry 
% Zur, non propter operis pretium ſed ut ſingulare 
© amoris ſui teſtunonjumexhibeat prima has a 
« aqua ſorti excuſas & inſculptas Jo. Evelynus, De- 
4 lineator, D. D. C. Q. K. Hoare excud. I. Tres 
1% Taternz five Appii Forum, celebre illud, in ſacris 
„% Literis. Act. 28. II. Terracini, olim Anxuris, 
„% Promontoriym. III. Proſpectus verſus Neapolin, a 
„Monte Veſuvio. IV. Montis Veſuvii juxta Neapolin 
& externa Facies. V. Montis Veſuvii Fauces & 
« Vorago; five Barathrum internum.“ He etched 
alſo a view of his own ſcat at Wotton, and another of 


Putney in Surrey. 


[Z] Taken at the bottom of the page.] It is a natu- 
ral and very juſt method of concluding articles like this 
with hams of the author by eminent perſons; for, 
it is firſt paying a due reſpect io their memories; next, 
it affords the reader ſatis faction, who is deſirous of 


learning on What authorities ſuch high characters are 


built; and, laſily, it juſtifies the praiſes beſtowed, aud 
the pains taken, in the compiling ſuch articles, more 
eſpecially when they are carried to an extraordinary 
length. But it is requiſite, that even this neceſſary 
attention ſhould be kept within juſt bounds; and there- 
fore having already cited Mr. Boyle, and the Royal So- 
ciety, in praiſe of Mr. Evelyn, we ſhall now confine 
ourſelves only to a few, and thoſe too the moſt emi- 
nent, of the learned writers, who have celebrated this 


Richard 


great man, and endeavouredto do juſtice to his labours. 
e will begin with Abraham Cowley, Eſq. who, in 
his Eſſay, intituled, The Garden,” having declired 
that a rural retreat, and a life of privacy and ſtudy, 
was the utmoſt extent of his wiſh, and had been fo ior 
many years, proceeds thus (60) : * Several accidents 
of my ill tortune have diſappointed me hitherto, and 
* do ſtill, of that felicity ; for, though T have made the 
* firſt and hardeſt ſtep to it, by abandoning all am- 
* bitions and hopes of this world, and by retiring from 
© the noiſe of all buſineſs, and almoſt all company; 
yet, I ſtick till in the inn of a hired houſe and 
0 3 among weeds and rubbiſh, and without 
that pleaſanteſt work of human induſlry, the im- 
© provement of ſomething which we call not very pro- 
« perly, but yet we call our own, | am gone out 
© trom Sodom, but I am not yet arrived at iy little 
© Zoar, O let meeſcape thither (is it not a little one?) 
© and my ſoul ſhall live. I do not look back yet, but 
© I have been forced to ſtop, and make too many 
© baltss You may wonder, Sir, for, this ſeem. 4 
© little too extravagant and pindarical for proſe, what 
© I mean by all thispreface: it is to let you know, that, 
* though I have miſled, like a chymiſt, my great 
end, yet I account my affections and endeavours 
well rewarded by ſomething that I have met with 
by the bye; which is, that they have procured me 
ſome part in your kindneſs and eſteem, and thereby 
the honour of having my name fo advantageouſly 
recommended to poſterity by the epiſtle you are 
leaſed to prefix to the moſt uſeful book that has 
en written in that kind, and which is to laſt as 
long as months and years. Among many other arts 
and excellences which you enjoy, I am glad to find 
this favourite of mine the moſt predominant, that 
you chuſe this for your wile, though you have hun- 
dreds of other arts for your concubines, though you 
know them, and beget ſons upon them all, to which 
you are rich enough to allow great legacies; yet, 
the ifſue of this ſeems to be deſigned by you to the 
main of the eſtate; you have taken moit pleaſure in 
it, and betiowed moſt charges upon its education: 
and I doubt not to fee that book, which you pleaſed 
to promiſe to the world, aud of which you have 
given us a large earneſt in your Kalendar, as accom- 
pliſhed as any thing can be expected, from an extra- 
ordinary wit, and no ordinary expences, and a long 
experience. I know no body that poſſeſſes more pri- 
vate happineſs than you do in your garden; and, 
yet, no man who makes his happineſs more public, 
by a free communication of the art and knowledge 
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is only to recommend to mankind the ſearch of that 
* felicity which you inſtruct them how to find and to 
enjoy. 6 | 
T. 

Happy art thou whom God does bleſs 
With the ſull choice of thine own happineſs; 

And happier yet, becauſe thou'rt bleſt 

With prudence- how to chuſe the beſt. 
In books and gardens thou haſt plac'd aright, 

(Things which thou well doit underſtand, 
And both doſt make with thy laborious hand, ) 

Thy noble innocent delight, 
And in thy virtuous wife, where thou again doſt meet 

Both pleaſures move refin'd and ſweet, 


The 


* + * a 


ol it to others. All that I myſelf am able yet to do, 


(r) Hiſt. of Eu- 
rope for 1706, 
p. 627. 


( Aubrey's Nat. 
Hiſt. of Surrey, 
Vol. IV. p- 131. 


( ) See the in- 
ſcription in the 
book laſt cited. 


(65) This poem 
of Mr, Cowley's 
is dated Chert- 
fey, Auguſt 16, 
1666. 
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(u) Baronetage 
of England, 
Vol. V. p. 146. 


it. of Surrey, 


Vol. IV. p. 131. 


(x) 

Kc. Vol. V. 

p. 148. 

(y) Aubrey's 
Hift. of Surrey, 
Vol. LV. p. 132. 


(»)Ba 
c. Vol. V. 
p. 149- 


(61) Plus Uſtra: 
or, TheProgreſs 
and Advance- 
ment of Know- 
ledge ſince the 
Days of Ariſto- 
tle, p. 74. 


(62) Reflections 
on Antient and 
Modern Learn- 


ing, p. 274+ 
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Richard Brown (u), who was the companion of his fottunes, and in ſome meaſure alſo 
of his ſtudies, for almoſt threeſcore yeats, he had five ſons and three daughters. Of the 
former, all died young except one, of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the next article; of the 
latter, only one ſurvived him, Suſannah, married to William Draper of Adſcomb, in 
the county of Surrey, Efq. (w). His excellent widow did not out-live him quite three 
years, but, dying Feb. 9, 1709, was, according to her own defire, depoſited in a ſtone 
coffin, as near as could be to the corpſe of her dead huſband (x). Upon the ſtone coffin, 
in which the leaden one lies that holds her body, a white marble ſtone is placed of 
the ſame ſhape, with a very ſhort inſcription (y), which informs us, that, at the time 
of her demiſe, ſhe was in the ſeventy-fourth year of her age, and that ſhe was eſteemed, 
admired, beloved, and regretted, by all who knew her (2). 


The faireſt garden in her looks, 
And in her mind the wiſeſt books. 
Oh, who would change theſe ſoft yet ſolid joys ! 
For empty ſhows and ſenſelefs noiſe ! 
And all which rank ambition breeds, | 
Which ſeem ſuch beauteous flowers, and are fuch 
pois' nous weeds, Wc, 


The ingenious and learned Joſeph Glanville (61) 

ve a high character of our author, when but a very 

of his works had appeared. Mr. John Evelyn,” 
ſays he, bath very conſiderabiy advanced the hiſtory 
© of truit and foreſt trees, by his Sylva and Pomona ; 
and greater things are expected from his preparations 
for Elyfium Britannicum, a noble defign, now under 
his hands: and certainly the inquiſitive world is 
much indebted to this generous gentleman for his 
very ingenious performance in this kind: as alſo for 
thoſe others of Sculpture, Picture, Architecture, and 
the like practical uſeful things with which he hath 
inriched it.” But the judicious and reverend Dr. 


F 


William Wotton ſpeaks more highly of our author, as 


being acquainted with moſt of his writings ; and, in 
comparing the antient with the modern agriculture, he 
delivers himſelf thus (62). * In making my compari- 
* ſon, I ſhall comprehend all that the Antients under- 
© ſtood by their Res Ruftica, as it takes in the foreſter's, 
the huſbandman's, and the gardener's buſineſs : Cato, 
Varro, and Columella, include the grazier's alſo, 
thereby completing the whole body of farming; bur, 
* fince his work cannot well be made a ſcience of, I 
* ſhall omit it. By a foreſter here, I underftand one 
* that knows how to plant, propagate, and increaſe, 
all ſorts of timber-trees, what ſoils are proper for 
every ſort, how they may beſt be defended from dan- 
gers in their growth, to what uſes they are moſt ap- 

licable when they have arrived to their utmoſt per- 
— and how they may be beſt applied; ſuch 
a man, in ſhort, as Mr. Evelyn inſtructs in his Sylva, 
where he gives a full ſyſtem of the woodman's ſkill, 
« what he ought to know, and what to practiſe. A 

great part of his work, and indeed the niceſt part of 

it, the antients were ſtraugers to, as having leſs occa- 

fion for it. The world was then, comparatively 

ſpeaking, in its infancy; there was no wantof wood 
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* for fuel, building, or ſhips, and this plenty made 
men leſs curious in contriving methods of preſervin 

* what they had in ſo great abundance. England, al 
within a few ages, was every where over run with 
wood: The Hercyvian foreſt, antiently took up what 
is now the moſt flouriſhing part of Germany: and 
France, which is at had wonderſully populous 
« that little cultivable ground remains — was in 
« Czlar's time over - ſpread with woods and foreſts. As 
men increaſe, tillage becomes more and more requi- 
« ſite; the conſumption of wood will be proportionably 
« greater ; and its want, and the neceſſary uſes of tim - 
per, which grow upon men as they become more nu- 
* merous, will, of conſequence, put them upon ways 
to prevent and increaſe it. Commerce with diſtant 
parts will ſhew men rare and uſeful trees for ſhade 
or fruit; but their induſtry in that particular came 
under another head, as rather belonging to the 
* gardener's work, It may therefore, perhaps, be 
s elteemeda ſmall character of Mr. Evelyn's diſcourſe of 
© foreſt-trees to ſay, that it out-does all that Theo- 
s phraſtus and Pliny have left us on that ſubjeR ; for, it 
not only does that and a great deal more, but con- 
“ tains more uſeful precepts, hints, and diſcoveries, 
6 


upon that now ſo neceſſary a part of our Res Rufrica, 
4 


* than the world had till then known, from all the 
* obſervations of former ages. To name others after 
* him would be a derogation to his performance.“ In 
comparing the antient and modern huſbandman and 
gardener, he ſpeaks as highly of Mr.Evelyn's *Pomona,'? 
and of his“ Kalendar,“ which, however, we will 
omit, Biſhop Burnet (63), acknowledging ſome com- 
munications from him, ſtyles him © that moſt ingenious 
© and virtuous gentleman, Mr. Evelyn, who is not 
* fatizfed to have advanced the knowledge of this age, 
by his own uſeful and ſucceſsful labours about plant- 
ing and divers other ways, but is ready to contri- 
© bute every thing in his power to perfect other men's 
* endeavours.?* The honourable Roger North ſpeaks 
thus of his brother the Lord-Keeper Guildtord's 
viſit to our author, and of his manner of living (64). 
His Lordſhip was once invited to a philoſophical 
* meal at the houſe of Mr. Evelyn at Deptford. The 
* houſe was low, but elegantly ſet off with ornaments, 
© and quaint mottos, at moſt turns; but, above all, 
© his garden was exquiſite, being moſt boſcareſque, 
© and, as it were, an examplar, of his book of foreſt- 
«* trees, They appeared all ſo thriving and clean, 
that, in ſo much variety, no one could be ſatiated in 
© viewing; and to theſe were added plenty of ingeni- 
* ous diſcourſes, which made the time ſhort,” A very 
critical inquirer into every thing relating to Engliſh 
hiſtory, the late Lord Biſhop of Carlifle, ſpeaking of 
his Numiſmata,” beſtows the following character 
of that book, and its author (65). * We might 
« juſtly have expected whatever could have been de- 
fired on this ſubject, from the excellently learned 
pen of Mr. Evelyn, had he bent his thoughts, as 
s was believed, towards the conſideration of our 
Britiſh coins as well as medals. It now appears, 
that his Numiſmata” carried him no farther than 
thoſe larger and more choice pieces that are uſually 
called by this latter name; whereon he has, indeed, 
treated with that accuracy and fineneſs which be- 
came a gentleman and a ſcholar.” Our author's 
works are alſo very honourably mentioned by ſeveral 
foreign writers (66), particularly by the judicious 
Morhoff, who tells us, that ſome of them were tranſ- 
lated into Latin. It may prove ſome ſatis faction to 
the inquiſitive reader, it we add, that his picture was 
thrice drawn in oil; firſt, in 1681, by Vanderborcht, 
a famous artiſt, and brought out of Germany at the 


ſam. e time with Wenceſlaus Hollar, the graver, by the 
Earl of Arundel; a ſecond time, in 1648, by Walker; 
and, the third me, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, for his 


friend Mr. Pepys, of the Admiralty; of which that at 
the Royal Society is a copy. There is a print of him 
by Nanteuil, in which he is repreſented, in a cloak 
in his own hair, and under him ſome books marked 
with the cipher J. E. He likewiſe drew bim more than 
once in black and white, with Indian ink; and there 
is a picture of him in crayon by Lutterel (67). C. 


9 [With regard to what is ſaid, in note C, con- Surren, vol. IV. 


cerning the different characters given of Archbiſhop 
Laud at Rome, it is obſerved by a correſpondent, 
that there is no inconſiſtency in theſe accounts. The 
„ Engliſh fathers, with whom Mr. Evelyn converſed, 
% might treat Laud as an enemy, and others might 
% conſider him as a friend. They who ſuppoſed that 
% Laud's zeal for ſhow, and ceremonies, and the 
„ hierarchy, would approach the church of Eng land, to 
the church of Rome would ſpeak well of him; and, 
© they who might ſuſpe& that Laud would ſtop 
„ ſhort, and mats the Archbiſhop of Caaterbury 
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(63) Hit. of 
Reformation, 


P. u. p. 415. 


(64) North's 
Life of Lord 
Keeper Guilds 
ford, p. 256. 


(65)Nicholſon's 
Engliſh Hiſt. 
rical L'brary, 
p. 248. 


(66) Polyhiſtors 
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P. 82. 
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« ſomething like a patriarch, would ſpeak ill of him. 
But, after all, how is it poſſible to gather the real 
% opinions of Popiſh priefſs from the converſations 
„ which they might chuſe to hold with young Pro- 
6& teſtants ?? 

The obſervations, at the end of note D, that it is 
much to be regretted that Mr. Evelyn did not publiſh 
his travels; that, if they had been publiſhed, we 
ſhould have ſeen clearly, and in a true light, many 
things in reference to Italy, which are now very in- 
diſtinctly and partially repreſented ; and that we 
ſhould alſu have met with much new matter never 
touched before, and of which we ſhall now probably 
never hear at all; might have ſome appearance of 
truth at the time when they were made, but can 
ſcarcely apply to the preſent period. We have lately 
had a multitude of travels into Italy, of different kinds, 
and written with different views, ſeveral of which are 
highly inſtructive and entertaining, and have probably 
communicated all the information that might have 
been expected from Mr, Evelyn. Indeed, the number 
of books of this kind has been ſo great, that we 
ſhould not be ſurprized if the public ſhould begin to be 
ſatiated with them. 

As to what is re marked, in the text, that tranſlations, 
whatever may be thought of them, now they are be- 
come common, were then very juſily eſteemed, it may 
be obſerved, that, when they are well executed, they 
ſtill continue to be highly valued, I he laſt forty or 


fifty years have produced many excellent tranſlations, 


eſpecially from the ancients. The verſions, indeed, 
of modern works, particularly from the French, which 
are haſtily procured by the bookſehers, are often 
wretchedly pertormed. There are, however, perions, 
who in this department of literature are entitled to 
much praile. 

One can ſcarcely help ſmiling at the- extravagant, 
but elegant, encomium which Mr. Waller has paſſed 
on our author's eſſay on the firſt book or Lucretius. 
Mr. Eveiyn's tranſlation has been 1uper:eaea by 
Creech, and Creech himſelt is not now greatly read. 
A new verſion of Lucretius, in numbers more elegant 
and harmonious than thoſe of Creech, would be an 
acceptable preſent to the literary world. 

The ſcheme in note F diſplays the active mind of 
Mr. Evelyn, and indicates the manners ot the philo- 
ſophers ot that time, who directed their views to large 
and noble projets But, if ſuch an inſtitution had 
ever been formed, it would, in all hketthood, have 
gradually ceparted from its principles. The plan, 
on the whole, is too viſionaty tc have ſtood the col- 
lifion of human paſſions and human events. 

Whatever malignity there was in Marchamont 
Neccham's Trac, mentioned in note G, (and he was 
not, we believe, in capable of malignity,) it is certain 
that Charles the Second's character could not bear a 
ſtrict diſcuſſion. This is now univerſally acknow - 
ledged; and Mr. Evelyn him:eit muſt have been con- 
vinced of it in the courſe ©; his ſubſequent lite, 

A ſecond edition of the © Sculptura“ was pub- 
liſhed in 1755, containing ſome coricctions and 
additions taken from the margin of the author's 
printed copy; an etching at his head by Mr. Worlidye; 
an exact copy of the Mezzotivto done by Prince 
Rupert, by Mr, Houſton; a tranſlation of all the 
Greek and Latin paſſayes; and Memoirs of Mr. 
Evelyn's Life. The work had become very ſcarce ; 
being chiefly confined to the libraries of the more curi- 
ous among the learned. Mr. Walpole has ſpoken of 
it in terms of reſpect (68). 

The aſtertion of the text, that the learned efforts 
of our author, in behalf of ſcience and the polite 
arts, are not leſs reliſhed now than at the time 
of their firſt appearance, cannot be conſidered as 
rictly true, His writings are not totally neglected; 
ſome ot them are flill held in reputation; but they 
have in part been ſuperſeded by later publications. 

Mr. Evelyn's Sylva is a capital performance, and 
juitly entitles his memory to be held in eſteem. It was 
u very extraordinary circumſtance, that, before it came 
to a {econd edition, it ſhould have been the ſole occ:- 
ſion of furniſhing the Britiſh dominions with more 
than two millions of timber-trees, beſides an infinite 
number of others, A new edition of the“ Sylva” 
was publiſhed, in 1776, by Dr. Andrew Hunter, of 

Vor 0 V. 
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York, a gentleman eminently qualified for the under - 
taking. Under the care of this gentleman the work 
has appeared with every poſſible advantage. For, not 
to mention the large handſome quarto page, and the 
neat letter on which it is printed, or the life of the 
author, taken from the “Biographical Dictionary,“ it 
is enriched by the judicious editor with ample and 
copious notes, and adorned with a ſet of fine engra- 
vings. A head of Mr. Evelyn is prefixed, drawn and 
engraved by Bartolozzi. Dr. Hunter's edition of the 
„ Sylva“ is the fixth, The ſecond appeared in 
1669 ; and the third in 1679, with great additions and 
improvements. The editions of 1704, and of 1729, 
are in as corrupted a ſtate as almoſt any book in the 
Engliſh language (69). 


(69) Monthly 


With reipe& to the Kalendarium Hortenſe,” it Review, Vol. 


may be noticed, that many productions of the kind 
have ſince appeared, and, no doubt, with great 
improvements, The name of Miller will not be for- 
5 by thoſe who have any acquaintance with what 

as been done in this part of Natural Hiſtory and 
Cultivation. 

In reflecting upon Mr. Evelyn's merit, with regard 
to the Parian Marbles, it muſt not be omitted, that 
the antiquity and authenticity of theſe marbles have 
lately been called in queſtion, in a very ingenious and 
learned diſſertation upon them, written by Mr. 
Robertſon. He has been anſwered by Mr. Hewlett 
and Mr. Gough. It is not our buſineſs, in this place, 
to decide upon the controverſy. 

Concerning Mr. Evelyn's work, entituled, © An 
Idea of the Perfection of Painting,” it may be 
remarked, that the knowledge of this ſubject has 
lately been greatly increaſed in England. This our 
readers will be fully ſenſible of, when (not to ſpeak of 
other writers) we mention Mr. Walpole's ** Anecdotes 
« of Painting,” Sir Joſhua Reynoles's-** Diſcourſes,” 
and Mr. Maſon's ** Trantlation of Freſuoy,“ with 
notes, 

The praiſes of Mr. Evelyn's ** Treatiſe on Navi- 
« pation and Commerce” ſeem, in note P, to have 
ben carried to exceſs, We need not ſay what a multi- 
tudeof works have ſince been written upon theſe topics. 

Of the Terra“ a new edition was publiſhed, in 
1778, by Dr. Hunter, the laſt editor of the Sylva”? 
who has much improved the work by judicious and 


ſelect notes. 


Mr. Evelyn's “ Numiſmata"” has met with ſevere 
treatment from the pen of Mr, Pinkerton. His 
account of it is as follows: The Numiſmata, or 
Diſcourſe of Medsls, ancient and modern, by Mr, 
« Evelyn, was printed in 1697. The fize is folio, 
and the plan and writing arc likewiſe in folio, That 
« gentleman's ſtyle is ſo very uncouth and unintelligi- 
ple, that, while he wrote upon every thang, he ought 
© to have written about the black art only; but in 
this work he out- docs his former out-doings ; for, it is 
« impoſſible for any one to know his meaning, if he 
did not know it before. None of his obſervations 
© are new, but all tacitly taken from Vico, Le Pois, 
Patin, and lobert. The plates of Engliſh medals 
are of little uſe now that thoſe of Snelling have ap- 
© peared, Even they would have been better under- 
© ſtood had he not added explanations, There is, 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, a copy of this work, cor- 
* rected by the author, with an original letter pre- 
6 
0 
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fixe, complaining that the printer had utterly 


mangled and ſpoiled his work, fo that it is neceſſary 


to give corrections. The corrections are for the 
« worle (7c).” Perhaps, ſome of our readers may be 
diſpoſed to ſuſpect, that Mr. Pinkerton's ſatirical 
ſpirit has entered into this character. The general 
reflection on Mr, Evelyn's ſtyle is particularly unjuſt, 
From the numerous ſpecimens of it, given in the 
article, it is evident that, if it did not ariſe to the 
ſtrict accuracy of modern compoſition, it was for the 
moſt part perſpicuous, flowing, and harmonious, 

Mr. Granger has ſpoken of our author in very dif- 
ferent terms. © John Evelyn, the Engliſh Peireſc,' 
ſays this candid and judicious biographer, * was a 
« getitleman of as univerſal knowledge as any of his 
ume ; and no man was more open and benevolent 
in the communication of it, He was particularly 
{killed in gardening, painting, engraving, architec- 
tue, and medals; upon all which he has publiſhed 
> * ttreatiſes. 


8 w Ro 


* 


LVII. p. 429, 
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(70) Pinker. 
ton's Eſſay on 
Medals, Vol. L 
Pref. p. x. xi. 


(51) Biogra- 
phical Hiſtory 
of England, 
Vol IV. p.86— 
88, ſecond edit. 


(a) See the Ge- 
nealogy of the 
familyof Evelyn. 


(3) St. Chryſoſ- 
tom's Golden 
Book, tranſlated 
by J. Evelyn, 
Efq. p. 119. 


(5) Wood'sAth. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 1079. 


(4) Engliſh 
Baronetage, 
Vol. V. P 149 


(e) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 


1079. 
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treatiſes. His book on the laſt of theſe ſciences is 
© deſervedly in eſteem ; but is inferior to that of Mr. 
© Obadiah Walker, on the ſame ſubject. His tranſlu- 
tion of An Idea of the Perfection of Painting,” 
«© written in French by Roland Freart, is become very 
© ſcarce. His © Sculptura” was compoſed at the 
© particular requeſt of his friend, Mr. Robert Boyle. 
6 Bur his great work is his Sylva” which was the 
© firſt book that was publiſhed by order of the Roy al 
Society. The author had one of the fineſt gardens 
© in the kingdom, and was one of the beſt and hap- 
© pieſt men in it. He lived to a good but not to an 
© uſcleſs old age; and long enjoyed the ſhade of thoſe 
© flouriſhing trees which himſelt had planted (71) 


BY MN 


* tended to eighty-ſix years, was a courſe of enquiry, 
* ſtudy, curioſity, inſtruction, aud benevolence, The 
© works of the Creator, and the mimic labours of the 
© creature, were all objects of his purſuit. He un— 
© folded the perfection of the one, and aſſiſted the 
© imperfection of the other. He adored from exa- 
* mination ; was a courtier that flattered only by in- 
forming his prince, and by pointing cut what wa; 
* worthy for him to countenance ; and was really the 
* neighbour of the goſpe!, for there was no man that 
© might not have been the better for him. Whoever 
« peruſes a liſt of his works will ſubſcribe to my 
© aſſertion. He was one of the fiſt promoters of the 
© Royal Society, a patron of the ingenious and indi- 
4 
4 
4 
c 
0 
c 
4 
4 
4 
0 
4 
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We ſhall ſubjoin the admirable character which has gent; and peculiarly ſerviceable to the lettered 
been drawn ot Mr, Evelyn by Mr. Walpole, now * world; for, belides his writings and diſcoveries, he 
Farl of Orford. * If Mr. Evelyn had not been an obtained the Arundelian Marbles for the Univerſity 
« artiſt himſelf, as I think I can prove, I ſhould yet of Oxford, and the Arundelian Library for the 
© have found it difficult to deny myſelf the pleaſure of Royal Soziety. Nor is it the leaſt part of his praiſe, 
* allotting him a place among the arts he loved, pro- that he, who propoſed to Mr. Boyle the erection of a 
* moted, patronized ; and it would be but juſtice to * Philoſophic College for retired and ſpeculative per- 
* inſcribe his name with due panegyric in theſe * ſons, had the honeſly to write in defence of active 
© records, as I have once or twice taken tte liberty to life againſt Sir George Mackenzie's “ Eſſay on 
© criticize him : but they are trifling blemiſhes com- Solitude.” He knew that retirement in his own 
© pared with his amiable virtues and beneficence ; and, hands was induſtry, and benefit to mankind ; but, 
© it may be remarked, that the worſt I have ſaid of * in thoſe of others, lazineſs and inutility (72). 
© him is, that he knew more than he always commu- To this character are added ſatis factory proofs of 
© nicated.. It is no unwelcome ſatire to ſay, that ea Mr. Evelyn's having been an artiſt himſelf. There 
man's intelligence and philoſophy is inexhauſtible. are, in particular, five ſmall prints of his journey from 
I mean not to write his lite, which may be found Rome to Naples, of which he was both the deſigner 
detailed in the new edition of his © Sculptura,” in and engraver. His lady had correſpondent talents; 
© Collins's © Baronetage,” in the“ General Dictio- for, ſhe deſigned the frontiſpiece to her huſband's 
© nary,” and in the“ New 1 gp DiRionary ;” © Eſſuy to the Firſt Book of Lucretius (73) þ” 
but, I muſt obſerve, that his life, which was ex- 

EVELYN (Jonx), ſon of the former. He was born at his father's houſe at Sayes- 
Court, near Deptford, January 14, 1654 (a), and was there very tenderly educated in 


his infancy, being conſidered (after the death of his brother Richard Evelyn, January 
27, 1657, who, though but five years of age, was eſteemed a kind of (5) prodigy) as 
the heir of the family, He was likewiſe univerſally admired for the pregnancy of his 
parts, which induced his father to ſend him, in 1666, to Oxford, where he remained 
in the houſe of the moſt ingenious and learned Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, then Prefident of 
Trinity-College, before he was admitted a Gentleman-Commoner, which was in 
Eaſter-term 1668 (c). It 1s not clear at what time he left Oxford ; but Mr. Wood 
ſeems to be poſitive that he took no degree there, but returned to his father's houſe, 
where he proſecuted his ſtudies under the direQions of that great man (4). There is, 
however, good reaſon to believe, that it was during his refidence in Trinity-College, 
and when he was not above fifteen years of age, that he wrote that elegant Greek poem 
which is prefixed to the ſecond edition of the Sylva,“ and is à noble proof of the 
ſtrength of his genius, and wonderful progreſs in learning in the carly part of his lite. 
He diſcovered his proficiency ſoon afterwards, both in the learned and modern lan- 
guages, by his elegant tranſlations (e), as well as his intimate acquaintance with the 
Mules, in ſome original poems which were very jultly admired. Of all theſe the 
reader will have a farther account in the note [4]. He married Martha, daughter 


and 


[4] Will have a farther account in the notet.] If into beautiful evergreen, by intemperate grief or by 


we conſider the father's turn of mind, and how much 
the young gentleman muſt be obliged to hear and ſee 
of gardens and plantations, we need not in the leaſt 


the power of Apollo, at the youth's own requelt. 
What is ſaid of Sylvanus is an improvement ot tne 
fiction, as delivered by the ancients. 


wonder that he ſhould employ his pen firſt upon this 
ſubject, more eſpecially in the eaſy way of tranſlation, 
and from a book fo juſtly as well as generally admired 
as the French jeſuit's has ever been. The title of our 
author's little treatiſe was, 

I. Of Gardens, Four Books, firſt written in Latin 
& Verſe, by Renatus Rapinus ; and now made Engliſh 
« by John Evelyn, Eſq. 167 3, 8vo.” 

His father annexed the 25 book of this tranſla- 
tion to his Sylva; and it muſt be allowed, that as the 
ſenſe is very faithfully rendered, ſo the poetry is very 
eaſy and harmonious, more eſpecially if we conſider it 
as the work of a lad of nineteen, The reader will 
Judge of this from the following ſhort ſpecimen, con- 
taining inſtructions for the culture of the cypreſs-tree 
in gardens, founded upon the fable of the unhappy 
cataſtrophe of Cypariſſus (1), ſuppoſed to be changed 

I . 


Though Cypreſſes contiguous well appear, 

They ben thew if planted not ſo _ ; 

And ſince to any ſhape with eaſe they yield, 

What bounds more proper to divide a field ? 

Repine not, Cypariſſus, then in vain, 

Since by your change freſh honours you obtain. 
Sylvanus and this boy, with equal fire, 

Did heretofore a lovely hart admire. 

While in the cooler paſtures once ut fed, 

An arrow, ſhot at random, ſtruck it dead. 

But, when the youth the dying beaſt had found, 

And knew himſelf the author of the wound, 

With never-ceaſing {.rrow he laments, 

And on his breaſt his griet and anger vents. 

Sylvanus, mov'd with the poor ereature's fate, 

Converts his former love to preſent hate ; 1 

n 


(72) Catalogue 
of Engravers, 
P. 85, $6. 


P. 20-89. 
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and coheireſs of Richard Spenſer, Eſq. ; 
as ſtudy, 


J and, having a head as well turned for buſineſs 
became one of the Commiſſioners of the Revenue in Ireland, and would 


probably have been advanced to higher employments if he had not been cut off in the 

flower of his age, dying at his hou'e in London, March 24, 1698, in the forty-fitth 

year of his age (7). He had by his wife two ſons and three daughters. His eldeſt /) Paronetage 
ſon Richard died an infant at Sayes-Court, as did his eldeſt daughter Martha Mary. 2 e 
His ſecond daughter, Elizabeth, macried Simon Harcourt, Eſq eldeſt ſon and heir of 

Simon Lord Viſcount Harcourt, Lord High-Chancellor of Great Britain, by whom 

ſhe became mother to the late Farl Harcourt (g) Jane, his third daughter, died an . 
infant at his houſe in the pariſh of St. Mar in's in the Fields, and was interred at Ken- III. 5. 453. 
imgton. John Evelyn, his ſecond and only ſurviving ſon, born at Sayes Court, 

March 2, 1681, ſucceeded to his grandtather's eſtate. He was married at Lambeth— 

chapel, September 18, 1705, to Anne, daughter of Edward Boſcawen, of Worthivil, 

in the county of Cornwall, Eſq. He was, by Letters Patent, bearing due July 30, 

1713, created a Baronet (%. This worthy gentleman, who inherited the virtue and (5) Faronetage, 
learning, as well as the patrimony of his anceſtors, made ſeveral alterations and addi- ee 
tions to the family ſeat at Wotton, in e, one of which was the etecting a beautiful. 

library, forty-five feet long, fourteen feet broad, and as many high, for the reception 

of that large and curious collection of books made by his grandfather, his father. and 


biniſelf (). He was long one of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, a Fellow of the Ae 


2 R g iN. of Surrey 
Royal Socicty, and was bleſſed with a numerous poſterity, Vol. IV. p. 123. 


And no more 14 y, in his angry words, 

1 han to him'elt it,” affficted youth affords. 
Wea'y of life, and quite oppreſt with wee, 
Upon the ground his tears in channels flow; 


II. “ The Life of Alexander the Gieat, trarflated 
& from the Greek of Piu arch (2).” p (+) Printed in : 
III. The Hiſtory of the Gand Viſiers, Mahomet, the forth o- 


| % and Achmet C:progli; of the Three laſt Grand lune f lu- 
Which having water'e the productive earth, « Sipniors, their Sultauas, and chief Favourites ; wich, Lives 


The Cypreſs firſt from therce deriv'd its birth, & with the moſt ſecret Intrigues of the Serayli:, &c.“ by ſeveral handt, 
With Sy van's aid ; por was it only meant Lond. 1677, Svo. s 

T' expreſs ow: ſorrow, but for ornament. This was a tranflation from the Fr. nch, and his 

Chiefly, when growing iow, your fields they bound; been eſſeemed an entertaining and init Rive hittv y, 

Or when your garden's avenues are crown'd Our «uthor wrote allo ſeveral pores occafiona'ly, of 

With their long rows ; ſometimes it ſerves to hide which wo are printed in a celebrated co l:& en (5). ( Dryd-n's 
Some trench declining on the other file, The one, intituled, „On Virtue,” has been eſteened Miſcellanies, 
Ti” unequal branches always keep that green, excellent in its kind by the beſt judges; and the other, Vol. II. p. 2£25 


Ot which its leaves ate ne'er divelied ſeen. . ſtyled “ The Remedy of Love,” has been allo much #74: 
Thu? ſhook with tiorms, yet it unmov'd remains, + admired, C. 


And by rough trials greater glory gains. 


* {FVREMOND (CHARLES DE Sr.), a writer, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf bv bis 

talents and productions in polite literature, and who was many years reſident in Urg— 

land, was born at St. Denis le Guaſt, in Lower Normandy, on the firſt of April 16: 3. 

He was the third ſon of Charles de St. Denis, caſtellan or baron of St. Denis le Guaſt ; 

and he took the name of St. Evremond from a manor which was part of the eſtate of 

his father, and of which he was ſometimes ſtyled lord, He was intended, by his fa— 

ther, for the proteſſion of the law; and, when he was nine yeais of age, he was ſent 

to Paris to be bred a ſcholar. He was entered in the ſecond form in the college of 

Clermont; and continued there four years, during which he went through a courle of 

grammar learning and rhetorick (a). He was next ſent to the Univerſity of Caen, in (a) Life of 

order to ſtudy philoſophy ; but he continued there one year only, and then returned to Mon we dr 

Paris, where he purſued the ſame itudy a year longer in the college of Harcourt. He p-« Maizeaux, 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf not only by his application to literature, but by other accom- ee ny 

pliſhmentrs; and he particularly excelled in fencing, ſo that“ St. Evemon\Q's paſs“ W ů³ãↄnP, . Vol. 

was famous among thoſe who were killed in that art (6). 32 0 S 
When he had paſſed through a courſe of philoſophy, he began to ſtudy the law: (b) 14. ibid. 

but, whether his relations had then other views for him, or that his inclination Jed him | 

to a military life, he quitted that ſtudy after he had proſecuted it ſomewhat more than 

a year, and was made an enfign before he had quite attained to the age of fixteen. 

After he had ſerved two or three campaigns, he obtained a lieutenant's commiſſion; 

and, after the ſiege of Landrecy, in 1637, he had the command of a company of 

foot (c). : (c) Des Mais 
M. de St. Evremond diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the army by his politeneſs and wit, as zeaux, ut ſopra- : 

well as by his bravery ; and his accompliſhments procured him the eſteem of the 

Mareſchals d'Etrées and Grammont, of Viſcount Turenne, of the Count de Moiſſens, 

afterwards Mareſchal de Albret, of Count Palluau, afterwards Mareſchal de Clerem- 

baut, and of the Marquis de Crequi, who alſo became a Mareſchal of France. He 

had a ſhare in the confidence of theſe diſtinguiſhed noblemen, and they always teſti- 


fied their friendſhip towards him. In 1640, M. de St. Evremond was at the ſiege of 
Arras; 


636 


(4) Ib. p. 10,11, 


(+) Ibid. p. 12. 


(F) 1b. p. 13,14- 
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Arras; and, in the enſuing year, he obtained a poſt in the horſe, which gave him freſh 
opportunities of ſignalizing himſelf. Soon after the Duke of Enguien, afterwards 
Prince of Conde, became ſo much pleaſed with his converſation, that he made him 
Lieutenant of his Guards, that he might have him conſtantly near him. He often 
read with him; and ſometimes communicated to him his moſt ſecret projects, and en- 
truſted him with affairs of the greateſt moment. After the campaign of Rocroy, in 
1643, M. de St. Evremond wrote a kind of ſatire againſt the French Academy, which 
was publiſhed in 1650, and entituled, The Comedy of the Academicians for reform- 
ing the French Tongue [A].“ 

In 1644, he made the campaign of Fribourg; and the following year he received! a 
dangerous wound at the battle of Notlingen. Being ordered to head a ſquadron, and 
to poſt himſelf below an eminence which was poſſeſſed by the enemy, he was there ex- 
pots for three hours together, to all the fire of their ſmall ſhot, and a battery of 

our field- pieces; ſo that he loſt there moſt of his men, and was himſelf wounded in 

the left knee. His wound was ſo dangerous, that for fix weeks he was ſuppoſed to be 
paſt recovery ; but, by the ſkill of his ſurgeons and the excellency of his conſtitution, 
his cure was at length effected. Thirty years after, however, his wound opened afreſh 
in London; but, being properly treated, he felt no inconvenience from it, excepting 
that his left leg was ſomewhat weaker than the other (d). 

After the taking of Furnes, in 1646, the Duke of Enguien appointed M. de St. 
Evremond to carry the news of it to Court; and having, at the ſame time, opened to 
him his defign of befieging Dunkirk, charged him to propoſe it to Cardinal Maza- 
rin, and to ſettle with him every thing which was neceſſary for the execution of that 
undertaking. M. de St, Evremond managed this buſineſs with ſo much dexterity, 
that he prevailed on the Prime Miniſter to agree to every thing which was required by 
the Duke of Enguien (e). But, in 1648, he loſt the poſt which he had near that no- 
bleman, now, by the death of his father, become Prince of Conde, This Prince took 
great delight in diſcovering what was ridiculous in the characters of his acquaintance 
and often indulged himſelf in laughing at their foibles in private, in company with 
the Count de Moiſſens and M. de St. Evremond. But the Prince of Conde, who took 
great pleaſure in ridiculing others, was not fond of being ridiculed himſelf. He was 
informed, that St. Evremond and the Count had found out, that there was ſomewhat 
ridiculous even in him ; that his extreme ſolicitude to diſcover the foibles of others 
was in itſelf a ſpecies of the ridiculous ; and that they ſometimes amuſe themſelves 
with laughing at his highneſs. This excited in him ſo much reſentment, that he took 
from M. de St. Evremond the Lieutenancy of his guards, and would have no farther 
correſpo dence with the Count de Moiſſens. It is, however, ſuppoſed, that a recon- 
Ciliati-n ould have been effected, if they had not been ſeparated by the civil war, 
which about this time took place in France, When the Prince of Conde returned into 


France, after the Pyrenean treaty, M. de St. Evremond weat to wait upon him, and 


was very favourably received. The Prince offered him his protection; and after- 
wards, on ſeveral occafions, gave him aſſurances of his affection and eſteem (J). 

In 1649, M. de St Evremond went into Normandy, to viſit his relations. About 
this time the parliament of Paris had declared againſt Cardinal Mazarin ; and the 
Duke of Beaufort, the Prince of Conti, and the Duke of Longueville, following their 
example, the latter retired to his government of Normandy, where he aſſembled the 
nobility, and very earneſtly endeavoured to prevail on St. Evremond to engage in his 
party. With this view he was offered the command of the artillery ; but this office he 
declined ; and has given a facetious account of his refuſal in a ſatirical piece written 
by him about this time, entituled, The Duke of Longueville's Retreat to his Govern- 
* ment of Normandy.” He ſays, They had a mind to beſtow the command of the 


[4] The Comedy of the Academicians, c.] The 
title of this piece, in French, at firſt was, La 
** Comedic des Academiſtes pour la Reformation de 
« la langue Frangoiſe.“ St, Evremond afterwards 
altered and improved it; and the title prefixed to it, 
in the French edition of his works, is, ** Les Acade- 
e miciens, Comédie.“ This piece has never been 
tranſlated into Engliſh. Chapelain, the French poet, 
Godeau, Biſhop of Graſſe and Vence, and other 
members of the French academy, are ridiculed in this 
comedy, which conſiſts only of three acts. St. 
Evremond alſo wrote another comedy, which is 
printed in the French editions of his works, under the 
title of © Sir Politick Would-be, Comédie, à la 
* maniere des Anglois.” In this piece he introduces 
an Engliſh knight at Venice, forming ſchemes for the 
improvement of the Venetian government. One of 


© 


the knight's plans of improvement was, the appoint - 
ment of four doges, inſtcad of one, for the govern- 
ment of that republic. As the doges of Venice, he 
remarked, were generally cholen to that office when 
they were much advanced in age, they were often 
indiſpoſed, and unfit for public buſineſs; being ſome- 
times confined to their chambers, and ſometimes to 
their beds. But, it four doges were elected, then, if 
even two of them were ſick, two of them would pro- 
bably be well; and, if it ſhould even happen that three 
of them ſhould be ill at the ſame time, there would 
ſtill be one of chem capable of doing the buſineſs of the 
republic, In this piece the different modes of travelling 
of the French and the Germans are alſo ridiculed. 
St. Evremond likewiſe wrote another comedy, intitled, 
„Les Operas,” It does not appear that either of 
theſe pieces were ever tranſlated into Engliſh, 


«© ordnance 


(1) 1 fe, 
Pay f. 4 


(ie, u fre 
ba, P. 49» 
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** ordnance on St. Evremond ; and, to ſpeak the truth, conſidering his affection for 

St. Germain's (where the King then was), he would have been glad to have ſerved 
the Court, by accepting a conſiderable employment, of the buſineſs of which he 
« knew nothing, Bur, having promiſed Count de Harcourt to take no employment, 
he kept his word, not only from a principle of honour, but that he might not be 
like the Normans, moſt of whom had broken their promiſe. From thele conſidera- 
tions, he was induced generouſly to refuſe the money that was offered to him, but 
„ which would never have been paid him (g)“ 

When the civil war broke out, the French King, being acquainted with St, Evre- 
mond's merit and bravery, and knowing that he had conſtantly refuſed to join with thoſe 
who were in oppoſition to the Court, made him a Mareſchal de Camp, or Major- 
General. His commiſſion waz dated Sept. 6, 1652; and the next day he received a 
warrant for a penſion of three thouſand livres a year, He ſerved afterwards in the war 
of Guienne, under the Duke of Candale ; but, after the reduction of Guienne, he was 
committed to the Baſtile, where he was confined as a priſoner two or three months. 
Some jeſts that had been thrown out, relative to Cardinal Mazarin, in a company 
wherein St. Evremond was preſent, but in which he had no greater ſhare than the reſt, 
were the pretence for his confinement. But the true reaſon of it was ſuppoſed to be, 
a ſuſpicion that he had given ſome advice to the Duke of Candale which was incon- 
ſiſtent with the Cardinal's views. However, when St. Evremond obtained his liberty, 
he went, conformably to the ſervile manners that prevailed under the old government 
of France, to return thanks to the Cardinal for his enlargement. Mazarin told him 
on this occaſion, that “ he was perſuaded of his innocence, but that a man in his ſta- 
tion was obliged to hearken to ſo many reports, that it was very difficult for him to 
e diſtinguiſh between truth and falſehood, and not ſometimes to do injuſtice to an 
«© honeſt man ().“ 

In 1654, M. de St. Evremond ſerved in Flanders ; and about three years after fought 
a duel with the Marquis de Fore. He continued in the ſervice in Flanders till the ful. 
penſion of arms, which was agreed upon between France and Spain in 1659. The 
following year, he came over into England with Count de Soiſſons, who was ſent on an 
embaſly to congratulate Charles II. on the reſtoration; and, when Cardinal Mazarin ſet 
out from Paris with a great retinue, in order to negociate a treaty with the firſt Miniſ- 
ter of the King of Spain, St. Evremond was one of thoſe who accompanied him. He 
afterwards ſent a letter concerning the conferences to the Marquis de Crequi, in which 
he informed him, that the Cardinal had ſacrificed the honour and intereſts of France to 
his own private views. In one part of this letter he ſaid, © It is the Cardinal's maxim, 
„ that a miniſter does not ſo much belong to the ſtate as the ſtate to the miniſter ; 
4% and, for this reaſon, if God grant him but a few years, he will get all the eſlates in 
« the kingdom into his own hands (i).“ 

This letter of St. Evremond, concerning the Pyrenean treaty, became the occaſion 
of his buniſhment from France. After the death of the Cardinal, a copy of the letter 
fell into the hands of ſome of the courtiers who had been connected with him. The 

repreſented to his Majeſty the danger of allowing private men to judge of (tate affairs 
and to cenſure the conduct of miniſters, Their repreſentations made ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion on the mind of Lewis, that he immediately ordered M. de St. Eyremond to be 
committed to the Baſtile, But St. Evremond had no inclinatian to pay a ſecond viſit 
to that fortreſs; and, therefore, having received 3 information of the deſign, 
found means to make his eſcape out of France, and arrived in Holland about the end 
of the year 1661 (. 1 

He did not continue long in Holland, but went over ta England in 1664, and was 
well received at the Britiſh Court. He particularly numbered among his friends the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Ormond, the Earls of St. Alban's and Arlington, Lord 
D' Aubigny and Lord Crofts [BJ. He alſo cultivated the acquaintance of thoſe perſons 
io England who were the moſt eminent for literature; and often converſed with Mer. 
Hobbes, Sir Kenelm Digby, Mr. Cowley, and Mr. Waller [C J. In England, he 


LR] Numbered among his friends the Dukes of Buck- 


\ 


cc 


ing lam ond Ormond, &c.) Mr. Des Maizeaux, after 
vl-ſerving that St, Evremond was extremely fond of 
the converſation of Lo;:d D*'Aubigoy, ſays, The 
Duke of Buckingham, my Lord D'Aubigny, and 
he, were together almoſt every day, and their con- 
© yerſatien was often upon theatrical performances. 
« M. de $:. Evremond not underitavding the Engliſh 
tongue, thoſe gentlemen acquainred him with the beit 
* dramatic pieces compoſed in that language; of which 
* be retained tp clear an idea, that wy years atter be 
© remembered them very diſtinctiy. The reading of 
them furniſhed. bim with the refleQtions he haz made 
upon the Enghh tragedies and comedies in Tome of 
© hy works (1). | 


Vol. V. : 7 2 


[C)] And Mr. Waller.) Dr. Johnſon ſays of Mr. 
Waller, in his lite of him, The praiſe given him by 
St. Evremond is a proof of bisrepuation ; for, it was 
only by his reputation that he could be known, as a 
* writer, to a man who, though he lived a great part 
* of a long life upon an Engliſh penſion, neyer con- 
« deſcended to underſtand the language of the nation 
© that maintained him (2).“ It £ hardly pro- 
bable, that St. Exremond could be ſo many years in 
England without being enabled in ſume to read 
the language, though he. might not underſtand it 
accurately, or, attempt to ok it, But, as Wallet 
ſpoke French, St. Evremand might form a very juſt 


idea of his intellectual abilities from his converſation 1 


for, even Clarendon, who was no friend to Waller, 
{ſpeaks of * the excellence and power of his wit, and 
the pleaſautneſs of his converſation.” 
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wrote many literary pieces, which were afterwards printed. In 1665, he was ſeized 
with a diſorder, which threw him into a kind of melancholy, and greatly weakened 
him. His phyſicians told him, that nothing but a change of air could cure him; and 
that, if he could not go to Montpelier, he would at leaſt do well to crofs the fea, and 
make ſome ſtay in Holland. He coinplied with this advice; and liked his fituation in 
Holland fo well, that he thought of ſpending the remainder of his lite in that country. 
In a letter written about this time to the Marquis de Crequi, he ſays, “ After havin 
& lived in the conſtraint of courts, I conſole myſelf with the hope of ending iny days 
« in the freedom of a republic, where, if nothing is to be hoped for, there is at leaſt 

nothing to be feared. It would be diſgraceful to a young man not to enter the 
world with a defign of making his fortune : but, when we are upon the decline, na- 
ture calls us back to ourſelves; and, the ſentiments of ambition yielding to the love 
of our repoſe, we find it agreeable to live in a country, where the laws guard us 
againſt any ſubjection to the will of others; and where, to be ſecure of all, we need 
« only be ſecure of ourſelves. To this bleſſing we may add, that the magiſtrates have 
6e great authority in their offices for the intereſts of the public; but are little diſtin- 

guiſhed in their perſons by any particular prioiieges or advantages, You ſee here 
© none of thoſe odious diſtinctions, which are ſo offenſive to men of real good breed- 
« ing; no uſeleſs dignities, or inconvenient degrees of rank; none of that cumbrous 
« greatneſs, which reſtrains liberty, without advancing one's fortune. Here the 
ce magiſtrates procure our repoſe, without expecting any acknowledgment, or even 
« any expreſſions of reſpe@ for the ſervices that they render to us. They are rigorous 
c in the execution of the orders of the ſtate; firm and unaccommodating in the manage- 
« ment of the intereſt of their country with foreign nations; mild and tractable with 
« their fellow-citizens; and eaſy with all forts of private perſons. The foundation of 
« equality remains, notwithſtanding the exerciſe of authority; and, therefore, credit 

never makes a man inſolent, nor do the governors ever bear hard on thoſe that 
e are governed.” Speaking of the ſtate of Religion in Holland, he ſays, “ The dif- 
« ference of religion, which in other places raiſes ſo many commotions, here does not 
© in the leaſt diſturb the minds of men. Every one ſeeks the road to Heaven in his 
« own way; and thoſe who are thought to go aſtray are more pitied than hated, and 
© only excite in others a pure charity, totally devoid of the indiſcretion of falſe 
« zeal ().“ 

During his ſtay in Holland, St. Evremond became acquainted with moſt of the fo- 
reign miniſters and perſons of diſt inction there; and alſo viſited ſeveral eminent literary 
men, who happened then to be at the Hague; particularly Heinſius, Voſſius, and 
Spinoza. Of the latter he gave the following account to Mr. Des Maizeaux : „He 
« was,” ſaid he, © of a middle ſtature, and pleafing countenance. His learning, mo- 
« deſty, and difintereſtedneſs, made him eſteemed by all the ingenious perſons then at 
te the Hague, It did not appear, from his ordinary converſation, that he had thoſe 
« ſentiments which were afterwards found in his poſthumous works (m).“ About the 
year 1667, ſome applications were made to the French King, by means of M. de St. 
Evremond's friends, particularly of the Marquis de Lionne, to induce that monarch 
to permit him to return to his own country: but theſe applications were not ſucceſs— 
ful [D]. In 1668, the Prince of Tuſcany arrived in Holland; and, as he deſigned to 
make ſome ſtay at the Hague, he hired a houſe there. But it happened, that, in the 
houſe which was taken for him, M. de St. Evremond had an apartment, as had alſo 
ſome other perſons of diſtintion, They were, therefore, obliged to ſeek for other 
lodgings ; but, when St. Evremond was preparing to remove like the reſt, the Prince 
not only defired him to ſtay, but likewiſe to uſe his table whilſt he continued at the 
Hague. He alſo ever afterwards teſtified his eſteem for him, and ſent him every year 
a preſent of ſome of the beſt Italian wines (#). 

St. Evremond now thought of paſſing the remainder of his days in Holland; but, 
in 1670, Sir William Temple delivered to him letters from the Earl of Arlington, by 
which he was informed, that King Charles II. defired his return to England. This 
induced him to change his intentions; and, on his arrival in England, the King con- 
ferred on him a penſion of three hundred pounds a year (o). In 1675, the Dutcheſs 
of Mazarin arrived in England; and, we are told, that “ her houſe was the uſual 
« rendezvous of the politeſt perſons in England; and in theſe aſſemblies the people of 
« faſhion found an agreeable amuſement, and the learned an excellent pattern of 
«« politeneſs (p).” It is added, that, in her houſe, “ all manner of ſubjects were dil- 
« courſed upon, as philoſophy, religion, hiſtory, pieces of wit and gallantry, plays, 
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[D] Theſe applications were not ſucceſiful.) Des * had read, and knew how to write. A man of 
Maizezux, ſpeaking of this diſappointment, ſays, * In “ letters never knows the plague of idleneſs. When 
the mean while, he did what he could to make * the company of his friends fails him, he finds a 
«* himſelf eaſy in a diſagreeable ſituation. Happily * remedy in reading, or in compoſition (3). 
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none 


* and authors antient and modern (q).” St. Evremond ſpent much of his time at the % Ibid. p. $5. 


houſe of the Dutcheſs of Mazarin [E}, and appears to have had a great friend- 
ſhip for ber. He was alſo on very friendly terms with the celebrated Ninon de I'Enclos,, 
with whom he often corteſponded [FJ]. St. Evremond ſometimes paſſed the ſummer 


LE] The Duiche/; of Mazarin.) Mr. Granger ob- 
ſerves of this celebrated lady, whoſe name was Hor- 
tenſia Mancini, that ſhe * was, by permiſſi n of 
Lewis XIV. heireſs to the title, arms, and eſtaie 
of her uncle, the famous Cardinal Mazarin; all 
which ſhe transferred, by a marriage- contract, to 
the Duke of Meilleraye, whom ſhe eſpouſed. She 
poſſeſſed every qualification that could infpire love, 
aud appears to have been extremely ſuſceptible of 
the paſſion herſelf, Having quarrelled with the 
Duke her huſband, ſhe came into England, fluked 
with the conqueſts ſhe had made in her own coun- 
try. She had evidently a deſign upon Charles II. 
and was regarded as a molt formidable rival to 
the Ducheſ: of Por:ſ\mcuth. It is faid, that a diſ- 
covery of an intrigue, in which ſhe imprudently en- 
gaged ſoon after ſhe came over, prevented her gain- 
ing the aſcendant in the royal favour. The king, 
however, sſſigned her an annual penſion of four 
thouſand pounds. She |:ved many years at Chelſea, 
where her hcuſe was daily reſorted to by the witty, 
the gallant, and polite. St. Evremond, her avowed 
adumer, has diawn her character to great advan- 
tage; indeed, ſo great, that we preſently ſee his 
paſſions were too much engaged for a candid hiſ- 
torian, He could ſcarcely think that ſo angelic a 
creature had any foibles, much leſs that ſhe had 
vices which wou'd have diſgraced the meaneſt of her 
ſex (4). 

In a character of the Dutcheſs of Mazarin, written 
by St. Evremond, he ſays, I am unjuſtly accuſed ot 
having too great a partiality for Madame Mazarin: 
© for, in truth, there is no perſon that ſhe has greater 
© reaſon to complain of than myſelf. For fix months 
© together | have been malicioully ſpying out ſome- 
* thing in her, which might diſpleale me; bur, in 
« ſpite of all my endeavours, I could diſcover nothing 
© that was not too lovely and too charming.'—* I 
© hare ſeen ſome ladies that have made conqueſts by 
© the advantage of their beauty, and loſt them again 
through a defect of wit, I have ſcen others that en- 
© oaved us to them by being beautiful and witty 
together; but diſcouraged us from a farther purſuit 
by their indifcretion, fickleneſs, and avarice. But, 
© in Madame Mazarin, if you pais from her face to 
her wit, from the qualines ot her mind to thoſe of 
© her ſou!, you will find that every thing attracts you, 
that every thing faſlens3 and binds you, and that 
nothing can diſengage you. We defend ourielves 
* trom the charms of other ladies by our reaſon : but, 
* *tis reafor. that ſubjects us to her power. With other 
* ladies, our love generally begins where our reaſon 
c 

« reaſon (5). 

It is ſaid, that the fertune which the Duche's 
brought to her huſband was 1,625,000). ſterling, and 
that by this marriage he became the richeſt ſubject in 
Euiope (6). She lived, however, to be deſtitute of 
money to pay her debts ; and was, for many years, 
ſupported by an Enyliſh penfion. She eloped from 
her huſband in 1667. Menſ. Herard was employed 
as an advocate againſt her in one of the courts of 
Paris, by the Duke of Mazarin, who petitioned the 
court, That, duiing the unjuſt elopement of the 
© Dutch: (:, and her obſtinacy in abſenting herſelf from 
© her houic, and from the kingdom, ſhe ſhould be 
* deprived and diveſted of her dower, and right of 
* alimony ; and that it might be Jawful for him to 
* ſeize her wherever he could find her, and to cauſe 
© her 10 he conducted to his own houſe.” Ihe plead- 
inyvs of H.rard againit the Dutcheſs were publiſhed, 
and aite' wards tiantla ed into Engl ſh, with a reply by 
St. Evremond, and printed in 8vo. in 1699. 

It is ſaid, in the pleadings againſt the Dutchels, 
that ſhe * mace it one of the ordinary diverſions of 
* her youth to throw bays o! gold away ly handfuls, 
* out of the windows ot the palace of Mazarin, for 
* the pleaſure of ſerting the mob together by the 


ends: heie our love caunot end, unleſs we loſe our 


ſeaſon 


© eats (7). Her huſband is repreſented as a man of 
extreme ſuperſtition. As an inftance fut, it is ſaid, in 
St, Evremond's reply to Herard, that, * he cauſed 
one of Madame de Richelieu's chi'dren to be brought 
© vp, with expreſs prohibition to the nurie tom 
ſuck 'ing i* on Fridays and Saturdays; that. nitead 
© of mick, it might ſuck in the holy ve of fa ling and 
© mortification (8).“ In the ſame piece it is obſc1v © 
that tine Chrittians render good for evil; but the 
Duke of Mazarin, who affected to be very devout, 
left a wife to ſtarve, who bruvught him * a greater 
© fortune than all the queers of Europe together 
brought to the kings their hu{bands (9). 
Des Maizeaux ſays, The Dutcheſs of Mazarin 
uſed to ſpend the fine ſeaſon at Chelſen, a village 
on the Thames, three miles from London, which 
was at that time the rendezvous of (hoſe perſons that 
paid their court to her, M de ,. Eviemond was 
very athduous in bis viſits, There they enjoyed the 
innocent diverſions of the country. But, in 1699, 
an end was put to all thoſe pleaſures Madam 
Mazarin fell ſick in the beginning of June that 
year, and died on the 22d of the {ame month, aged 
about fifty-three, She pre eived her beauty to the 
laſt. Time, which conſumes every thing, had a re» 
ſpe& for her charms (o). 
Mr. Granger remarks, that the print which is given 
for the Dutcheſs of Mazarin, in the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of St. Evremond's works, is a copy irom Lom- 
bart's print of the Dutcheſs of York (11). | 
It appears, that, at the tive of the Dutcheſs of 
M.zarin's death, ſhe was four hundred guieas in 
debt to St. Evremond ; but he declared, in one of his 
letters, that he mourned for the loſs of her ev ry 
* day;? and, he added, that * the confideration of 
© what ſhe owed him had no part of bis com- 
« plaints (12). 
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[F] Nixon de! Enclot, with whom he often correſpond- 
ed | In one of ih: lady's lette:s to him, the ſays, The 
Count de Clerembaut gave me a ſenſible pleaſure, 
* when be told me that you thought of me; which 1 
© really deſerve, becauſe of my conſtant affectiou to 
you. We ſhall deſerve the praiſes of p ſterity for 
the duration of our lives, and that of our friendſhip, 
I fancy I ſhall live as lorg as you. I am ſome- 
times weary with doing always the ſame thing, and 
I commend the Swiſs who drowned himſelf tor that 
reaſon, My friends often check me cn this ſcore ; 
and aſſure me, that lite is d-firable, ſo long as we 
enjoy tranquillity and a found mind (13).* In 
another letter to him, ſhe ſays, * Your letters perſuade 
© me, that England promiſes you forty years more of 
© life: for, I think that it is in England ooly that they 
talk of people who hare lived beyond the age of 
man. I could have wiſhed to have paſſed the re- 
* mainder of my life with you. Had you thought in 
© the ſame way that 1 do, you would be in this 
© country now (14). In one of his letters to her, St. 
Evremond ſays, * Every thing contributes to make 
© me regret the happy time wiich I have ſpent in 
* your company, and to delire in vain to ſee you once 
more. I have not ſtrength enough to tranſport mz - 
© ſelt over to France, and you have allurements there 
* which will hinder you from coming to EnJland. 
© The Dutcheſs of Bouillon can tell you that England 
© has its Charms; and I ſhould be ungratetul myſelf, 
© it I did not own that I have met with plealures and 
* comforts in it.'—* What I ficd the moſt trouble- 
* ſome at this age is, that hope is loſt ; hope, wbich 
© is the ſweeteſt of all the paſſions, and that which 
contributes moſt to make us paſs our time agreeably. 
That which gives me the greateſt pain is my de- 
* 
4 
« 
4 
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ſpairing ever to ſee you: I muſt fit down ſa isfied 
with writing to you ſometimes, in order to keep u 

a friendſhip, which has refilted the length ot time, 
the diſtance of place, and the uſual coldneſs of old 
aye. This laſt word regards me. . Nature will be- 
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ſeaſon with the Court at Windſor, where he converſed much with Iſaac Voſſius, who 


had been made one of the prebendaries of Windſor by King Charles II. By the death 
of that Prince, St. Evremond loſt his penſion; but, in 1686, the Earl of Sunderland 


| propoſed to King James II. to create for him an office of Secretary of the Cabinet, 


whoſe province ſhould be to write the King's private letters to foreign princes. The 
King agreed to the propoſal, but St. Evremond declined accepting the office. He 
made his acknowledgments to Lord Sunderland, and to the King; and ſaid, ““ he 
** ſhould account himſelf very happy to be able to ſerve his Majeſty; but that a man 
of his age ought to think of nothing, but how to huſband the little time he had to 
“ live, and to fpend it in eaſe and tranquillity (r).“ After the Revolution, he was ſo 
well treated in England by King William [G), that he declined returning again to his 
own country, though the French King now gave him permiſſion [H), and even pro- 
miſed him a favourable reception (s). About the year 1693, the Abbot de Chaulicu 
ſent a poem to the Dutcheſs of Mazarin, accompanied with a letter in_verſe, which 
contained a high compliment to St. Evremond, whom he compared to Ovid. St. 
Evremond made fome remarks on the Abbot's poetical epiſtle, in which he objected to 
the compariſon between himſelf and the Roman poet. Ovid,“ ſaid he, “was the 
© moſt witty and the moſt unfortunare man of his time. I ain not like him, either 
4% as to wit or misfortunes. He was exiled among barbarians, where he made fine 
& verſes; but fo doleful and melancholy, that they excite as much contempt for his 
«© weakneſs as compaſhon for his diſgrace. Where lam, I daily ſee the Dutcheſs of 
© Mazarin. I hve among ſociable people, who have a great deal of merit and a 
great deal of wit. I make very indifferent verſes ; but ſo gay, that they make my 
humour to be envied, while they make my poetry to be laughed at. I have too 
little money; but I love to be in a country where there is enough: beſides, the uſe 
of it ends with our lives; and the conſideration of a greater evil is a fort of remedy 
againſt a leſſer. Thus you ſee I have ſeveral advantages over Ovid. It is true, that 
he was more fortunate at Rome with Julia than I have been at London with Hor- 
tenſia: but the favours of Julia were the occaſion of his misfortune ; and the ri- 
gours of Hortenſia do net make a man of my age uneaſy (7). 
St. Evremond was a kind of Epicurean philoſopher ; but, though his ſpeculative mo- 
rality was too lax, yet in his general conduct he appears to have acted like a man of 
83 He eee his health and his chearfulneſs to a very great age. In one of 
is letters to Ninon de V'Enclos he ſays, “ At eighty eight years of age, I eat oiſters 
every morning. I dine heartily, and ſup tolerably. Heroes are celebrated for leſs 
% merit than mine (#).” He was at length afflicted with a ſtrangury, which was at- 
tended with great pain, and by which he was much weakened. Bayle tells us, in one 
of his letters, that it was publicly known, that St. Evremond uſed no aſſiſtance ot 
miniſter or prieſt to prepare him for death; and that it was ſaid, that the Envoy from 
the Court of Florence ſent to him an eceleſiaſtic, who, aſking him whether he would 
be reconciled, received for anſwer, “ With all my heart: I would fain be reconciled 
© to my ſtomach, which no longer performs its uſual functions.“ Bayle allo ſays, 
% have ſeen verſes, which he wrote fifteen days before his death; and his only regrer 
«© was, that he was reduced to boiled meats, and could no longer digeſt partridges and 
„ pheaſants.“ He died on the gth of September, 1703, aged ninety years, five months, 
and twenty days (w), Des Maizeaux ſays, * He preſerved, to the very laſt, a lively 
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gin with you to ſhew, that it is poſſible not to grow 
old (15). 

St, Evremond related, that, in the earlier part of 
her lite, Ninon once told him, that * ſhe returned 
© God thank; every night for her wit; and 
© prayed him, every morning, to preſerve her from 
© the follies of her heart (16). 

[G] Well treated in England by King William.) 

2s Maizeaux fays, * The Revolution, which raiſed 
© the Prince of Orange to the throne of Great Britain, 
vas advantageous to Monſ. de St. Evremond. That 
Prince had been very kind to him in Holland ; and, 
when he came to be King of England, gave bim 
very ſubſtantial marks of his favour. He often took 
him into his parties of pleaſure; and loved to con- 
verſe with him, and to hear him talk of the great 
captains that he had ſeen in France, and ot the 
military tranſactions to which he had been wit- 
nels (17). ; 

[H] The French King now gave him permiſſion. 
We are told, that M. de dt. Evremond thought of 
nothing but ending his days in peace in England, 
* when he received letters from the Count de Gram- 
mont, acquainting him, that the King of France 
* had declares, that he might return, and ſhould be 
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well received. His Majeſty, perceiving that a war 


7 


© was breaking out between the two nations, thought 
© it would be dangerous for XI. de St. Eviemond to 
* ſtay with a people exalperated againſt France: but 
© his merit had acquired him the general ettcem and 
good will of the Egliſh, The Count de Gram mont 
congratulated bim upon the favourable regard the 
King had for him, and deſited him to haſten his 
return: but they were very much ſurprized, when 
they ſaw he had no mind to leave | ry He 
anſwered the Count de Grammont, that he had a deep 
ſenſe of gratitude for the favour his Majeſty intended 
him, and would hare readily accepted it, were he 
in a condition to enjoy it; but that the infirmities 
almoſt inſeparable from old age would not permit 
him to undertake ſuch a journey, and to leave à 
country where he lived very agreeably (18).” 
Voltaire, in his © Age o 
when Lewis XIV. permitted St. Evremond to re- 
turn to his country, towards the latter end of his 
life, this philoſopher ſcorned to accept the per- 
miſſion as a favour ; and proves that a man's 
* country is the place where he lives happily ; and he 
© did ſo at London.“ He allo obſerves, that St. 
Evremond in England * lived and died a freeman and 
* a philoſopher. | 
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imagination, a ſolid judgment, and a happy memory. The great and acute pains, 
which he felt during his ſickneſs, never difturhed his tranquillity. He bore them 
with a courage and conſtancy that may be envied by philofophers of the firlt rate (v).“ (h wid. p. 157. 
be ſame writer gives the following deſcription of his perſon: * M. de St. Evremond 
© had blue, lively, and ſparkling, eyes, a large forchead, thick eye-brows, a hand- 
ſome mouth, and a ſreering phyſtognomy. Twenty years before his death, a wen 
grew between his eyc-lrows, which in time increaſed to a conſiderable bigneſs. He 
once defigned to have it cut off; but, as it was nd ways troubleſome to him, and he 
little regarded that kind of deformity, Dr. Le Fevre adviſed him to let ir alone, leſt 
ſuch an operation ſhould be attended with dangerous ſymproms in a man of his age. 
Ile would often make merry with himſelf on account of his wen, his great leather 
cap, and grey hair, which he choſe to wear rather than a periwig (0) Des Mai- 
zeaux afterwards adds, © His behaviour was civil and engaging, bis converſation lively 
and pleaſant, his repartees quick and happy. We find very few that know how to 
read well, M. de St. Evremond told me one day, that he had not known three in his 
whole lite that could read juſily, He had this art in perfection; and, what is altoge- 
ther as uncommon, he had a very happy way of telling a tory (z).'—* His humour 
was ever gay and merry; which was fo far from declining towards the latter end of 
his life, that it ſeemed rather to gather freſh ſtrength.'—* He was extremely fond of 
the company of young people, and delighted to hear the ſtories of their adventures.” 
—* Although he did not pretend to over-rigid morals, yet he had all the qualities of 
* a man of honour, He was juſt, generous, and grateful; and full of goodnels and pH 
* humanity (a).' | (a) Ibid. p. 155. U 
St. Evremond alſo drew his own character, in a letter to the count de Grammont. 111 
It is as follows: © He was a philoſopher equally removed from ſuperſtition and from 14 
impiety; a voluptuary, who had no leſs averſion from debauchery than inclination | 1 
for pleaſure: a man who had never felt the preſſure of indigence, and who had ne- 14 
ver been in pofleſhon of affluence. He lived in a cbndition deſpiſed by thoſe who i | 
have every thing, envied by thoſe who have nothing, and reliſhed by thoſe who | 0 
make their reaſon the foundation of their happineſs. When he was young, he hated | 140 
profuſion, being perſuaded that ſome degree of wealth was neceſſary for the conve- 
niencies of a long life. When he was old, he could hardly endure oeconomy ; be- 
ing of opinion, that want is little to be dreaded when a man has but littte time left N 
to be miſerable. He was well pleaſed with nature, and did not complain of fortune. 1. 
He hated vice, was indulgent to frailties, and lamented misfortunes. He fought not 
after the failings of men with a defign to expoſe them; he only found what was ri- 
diculous in them for his own amuſement. He had a ſecret pleaſure in diſcovering 
this himſelf ; and would, indeed, have had a till greater in diſcovering this to others, 
had he not been checked by diſcretion. Life, in his opinion, was too ſhort to 
read all forts of books, and to burden one's memory with a multitude of things at 
the expence of one's judgment. He did not apply himſelf to the moſt learned 
writings, in order to acquire knowledge; but to the moſt rational, to fortify his rea- 
ſon. He ſometimes chole the moſt delicate, to give delicacy to his own taſte; and 1 
ſometimes the moſt agreeable, to give the ſame turn to his own genius. It remains "i 4 
that he ſhould be deſcribed fuch as he was in friendſhip and in religion. In friend- Ha 
ſhip he was more conſtant than a philoſopher, and more fincere than a young man of 
good nature without experience. With regard to religion, his piety conſiſted more 
in juſtice and charity than in penance or mortification. He placed his confidence 
in God, truſting in his goodneſs, and hoping, that, in the boſom ot his providence, 
he ſhould find his repole and his felicity (5). (b) Vie de M. 
He was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey | 7], where a monument was erected to his . 5 
memory by his friends, on which is his buſt, with the following inſcription : 
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[1] Interred in Meſiminſter-Abbey.] Of his death * marble ſtone upon his grave (19), In this paſſage (r9)Miſcellane- 
arid burial the following notice is taken, in a letter the bigotry of Atterbury is ſufficiently apparent. It ous Works of 
from Dr. Atterbury, afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter, may alſo be obſerved, that he had probably no other Bp. Auerbury, 
to Biſhop Trelawry. * Mr. St. Eviemond died re- ground tor ſaying, that “St. Evremond died renoun- —— Hiſtorical 
* nouncing the Chriſtian religion. Yet the church of “ cing the Chriltian religion,” but his decliniog the ++, "OM 

Weſtminſter thought fir, in honour to his memory, affiltance of any prieſt, or clergyman, to prepare Vol. = —4 | | 
to give his body room in the Abhey, and to allow him for death. This was alone ſutficient to ſhock the 248. 10 Male 
him to be buried there gratis, as far as the chapter high prejudices of Atterbury ; and it muſt he allowed , | q 
were concerned, though he left eight hundred to be a very alarming circumſtance, that the chapter W438 ( 
pounds ſterling behind him; which is thought of Weſtminſter ſhould agree to bury an IG and My 
every Way an unaccountable piece of management, cclebra:ed foreigner in their cathedral without claim- | | | 
Sartié buried him round:y, and hoped that his ing their fees. Such an inattention to the revenues of 

brother would rife to life eternal. Dr. Birch prof- the church might well be thought deſerving of very 
fered to be at the charge of the funeral, on account ſevere cenſure, f i BY \ 
of the old acq"aintance between St. Evrem6nd and Ia another letter to Biſhop Trelawny, Dr. Atter- ö pi 0 
his father Waller; but, that proffer not being bury ſays, An epitaph, written by Dr. Garth, on 1 ö | 
accepted, is refolyed to hive the honour of laying a „St. Evremond, is to be put up in the abbey, it the Nee 
Vor. V. 8 A * Biſhop | 1 | W 
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(c) Works, 
Vol. I. p. 156, 


(20) P. 319. 


(21) Life, p. 152. 


E VR E M © N D. 
© CAkROLUS DE SAINT DEx1s, Dominus de Saint EvxEMoxp, 
Nobili genere in Normannia ortus, 
«© A prima juventute 
« Militiz nomen dedit, 
« Et per varia munera 
© Ad Caſtrorum Mareſcalli gradum evetus, 
“ Condzeo, Turennio, 
4 Aliiſque claris belli ducibus, 
« Fidem ſuam & fortitudinem 
Non ſemel probavit. 
«© Relicta patria — 
“ Deinde a Carolo II. accitus Angliam 
6 Venit. 
«© Philoſophiam & humaniores litteras 
4 Feliciter excoluit : 
* Gallicam Linguam 
© Cum ſoluta tum numeris aſtricta oratione 
“ Expolivit, adornavit, locupletavit. 
6 Apud potentiſſ. Angliz Reges benevolentiam & favorem ; 
* Apud regni proceres gratiam & familiaritatem ; 
* Apud omnes laudem et applauſum 
« Meruit, 
© Nonaginta annis major obiit 
% Die IX. Septembris, MDCCUI. 
Viro clariſſimo 
& Inter præſtantiores 
& vi ſui ſcriptores, 
& Semper memorando 
& Amici mecerentcs ; 


I Eb 

The works of St. Evremond conſiſt of a variety of eſſays and letters, containing 
many ingenious and acute remarks on polite literature, and on life and manners, to- 
gether with poems, and ſeveral dramatic pieces. He poſſeſſed a conſiderable degree 
of wit and humour, and great knowledge of the world. He appears to have had a 
very intimate acquaintance with Roman literature ; but acknowledged that he did not 
underſtand the Greek language (c). His works in French have paſſed through many 
editions, and been printed in different ſizes. One edition is in two volumes, 4to. and 
ſome of the editions are in ſeven volumes, 12mo. An Engliſh tranſlation of ſome of 
his works was publiſhed in two volumes, 8vo. in 1700 and a tranſlation of ſome other 
of his pieces in 1705, in one volume, 8vo, under the title of“ The Poſthumous 
* Works of M. de St. Evremond, containing variety of elegant Eſſays, Letters, Poems, 
* and other miſcellaneous Pieces on ſeveral curious Subjects.” Another tranſlation, 
in two volumes, 8vo. was publiſhed by Mr. Des Maizeaux, in 1714, with a dedica- 


tion to Lord Halifax [N]. But the beſt edition was publiſhed by the ſame editor, with 


the life of the author prefixed, in three volumes, 8vo, in 1728. This tran{lation, 
however, does not contain our author's poems, nor his dramatic pieces, ] 


T. 


language of the countiy to which they owe their 
birth, and, perhaps, even their greateſt beauties ; 
lince they contain ſuch bold and lively ſtrokes as 
are peculiar only to the wiiters of a free nation, 
And, indeed, liberty inſpires a nobie and elevated 
confidence, which naturally e«:larges the mind, and 
gives it an emulation that inclines it to trace out 
new roads towards attaining the [ſciences ; whereas 
a ſervile dependence terrifies the ſoul, and fills the 
mind with a timorous circumſpection, that renders 
it mean and grovelipg, and even d-bars the uſe of 
its malt refined talents. Greece aud Italy never had 
illuſtrious writers but whilſt they preſerved their 
liberty: the loſs of that was followed by the decay 
of wit, and the ruin of polite leattirg, Greece, 
formerly the ſeat of the mvſes, is now involved in a 
frighitul barbarity, vader the flave'y of the Oo0- 
man empire; and Italy, which, under the influence 
of a Roman ſena'e, was 1» fiviiful in great and 
learned men, now ſubj-& to the tribunal of the 
inquifition, produces ro conſiderable works of eru- 
dition v1 5 liteue (>. | 


© Biſhop will ſuffer it, where St. Evremond is com- 
* mended for his indifference to all religion. I have 
© given the Biſhop this night (by a ſure hand) notice“ 
of it, that he may not ſay he was ſurprized into a * 
* conſent, which will indeed be very ſcandalous (20).” * 
From what is here ſaid, it is probable, that ſome * 
paſlage was inſerted in the epitaph as originally written, * 
which was afterwards owitied. 0 

By his will, St. Evremond left 291. to the poor“ 
French refugees; and the fame ſum to the poor“ 
* Roman Catholics, or of any other religion.“ His“ 
manuſcripts he left to Dr. Sylveſtre. The Eml of * 
Galway was his execmor (21). 0 

[X] With a dedication to Lord Halifax.) In this * 
dedication, Mr. Des Maizeaux ſays, * To publiſh in“ 
* Engliſh the works ot Monſ. de St. Evremond is, 
* if | may ſo fay, no more than reſtoring io England “ 
© that which of right belonged to it before. It was 
in this happy country thar he wrote the greateſt * 
part of them, during an abode of forty years; and * 
© England ſeems to have gained thereby the right of * 
© looking upon his productions as thoſe of one of its * 
* own authors. They ovly wanted © appear in the 
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or Chronicle of England and France, was born in London (b). He was brought 
up to trade, and became ſo confiderable a merchant, that he was choſen one 


F<: or FABYAN (Roxx tr), author of the © Concordance of Stories (a),” 


of the Aldermen of that illuſtrious city. In the ninth of Henry VII, namely, 
in part of the years 1493 and 1494, he had the honour of being one of the Sheriffs 
of the ſame (c). He was a perſon of learning for the times he lived in, and had ſome 
1512, No. 913. {kill in poetry, both in Engliſh, Latin, and French (d)* A} But he applied himſelf 
chiefly to the ſtudy of hiſtory ; and compiled, out of ſeveral authors [B], a chronicle, 
which was printed after his deceaſe;C]. He died at London in the beginning of the 


[A] And had fome till in poetry, both in Engliſh, 
Latin, and French.] Take a ſample of his tngliſh 
poetry, from the proloyue to his Chronicle, where he 
gives an account ot that work, 


Into ſeven partes, I have this bcoke divided, 
So that the reader mate choſe where he will. 
The firſt conteineth how the Britons guided 
This lande, from Brute (% Moliuncius untill: 
And from Moliuncius, I have ſette for ſkill, 
To the ninthe yere of kyng Caſſibelan 

The ſeconde parte, for that the Romaines thin 
Conquered Brita'n. And thens to Severine 
The thirde parte I have alſo aſſigned. 

The fourthe endeth then at Conlt: ntine. 

The fifte at Cadwaladar I have alſo ditfined, 
At the conqueſt I have cke determined 

The ſixte parte. And of the ſeventh or laſte, 
At our redoubted Prince I have the ende caſte, 
Henry the eight whom God preſerve and ſave, 
And hym detende from all adverſitie. 


And for this booke includeth ſtories fele, 
And toucheth thynges doen in ſondtie place, 
So that one tyme muſt with an other dele, 
To kepe the yeres, the time and the ſpace, 
Therfore this name fhall it now purchaſe, 
(Concordaunce of ftories) by me provided, 
The actubour, ſans nome finally diviſe. 


— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


He hath alſ» Veries at the beginning ot the ſecond 
volume of his Chronicle, ſome of which run thus: 


Whoſo hym liketh theſe verſes to reade 

With favour I praie he will them ſpel. 

Let not the rudeneſſe of them him leade, 

For to deſprave this rime dogtell. 

Some part of the honor it doeth you tel 
Of this old citee Troinovaunt : 

But not therrof the halfe dell 

Connyny in the maker is fo adaunt. 


[IB] Out of ſeveral authors.) Particularly, Euſebius, 
Euuopius, Paullus Diaconus, Matthzolus Veronenlis, 
Peirus Pictavienſis, Guido de Columna, Roger de 
Hoveden, Alured of Beverley, Ranulph Higden, John 
de Treviſu, Lydgate, John Froiflard, Gaguin, Hart- 
man Shedel, facobus Bergomas, Will. Caxton, and 
eipecially Geoffrey of Monmouth (1), 


2 


[C] A chronicle, which was printed after his de- 
ceaſe.) it was firſt printed at London in 1516. fol. 
by R. Pynſon; and afterwards by William Raſtell, 


1533, fol. in neat and ſmall black types, and on 


good paper. At the concluſion of each part, there is 
a hymn to the Virgin Mary [omitted in the follow- 
ing editions. } And, at the end of all, Thus endeth 
6 — Chronicle. Printed by W. Raſtell, and fy- 
* nyſhed the laſt daye of December, in the yere of 
© our Lorde, M. V. C. and XXXIII.“ There are 
alſo, at the end, five leaves, waich bring down the 
Hiſtory to the beginning of King Henry VIII. but are 
omitted in ſubſequent editions, particularly in the year 
1559, now betore us. The whole work is divided into 
two volumes: whereof the firit begins at Brute, and 
ends at the death of our King Henry II. and Philip II. 
King of France. The ſecond volume, which is the 
moſt valuable of the two, contains the Chronicles of 
England and of France, from the beginning of the 
reign of Richard I. until the end of the reign of Charles 
VIII. of France, that is till the year 1498. And it ap- 
pears by the concluſion, that it was finiſhed by the 
Author, November 7, 1504 (2). The ſecond volume 
begins with an account of the wards of London, and 
the pa iſh-churches in each ward: and then are ſet 
down the bailiffs of that city under every year, from 
the time they were appointed, that is, from 1190, 
until the year 1209, when the two bailiffs were con- 
verted, by King John, into a mayor and two ſhireves. 
Of theſe the author gives exact liſls, under each year, 
as far as his Chronicle reaches, He comprehends, as 
'tis ſaid in the title page, the Chronicles of England 
and of France; not all together, or under the reſpec- 
tive years, but in diſtinct chapters, or articles, de- 
noted in the beginning, by the words Anglia and 
Francia..- We are role that Cardinal Wolſey cauſed 
as many copies of this book as he could come at to 
be burnt, becauſe the author had made too clear a 
diſcovery of the large revenues of the clergy (3). As 
for the character it bears: tis called, by ove who was 
a good judge (4), a painful labour, to the great ho- 
* nour of the city and the whole realm,* Ile is very 
particular in the affairs of London; many good 
things being noted by him (which concern the 
government thereof) hardly to be had elſewhere. 1n 
the beginning of his ſeventh part, he obleives Ralph 
Higden's method of making his years commence at 
Michaelmas: and is, in other reipects, a great fol- 
tower of that author (5). 


Year 


(c) J. Stowe's - 
Survey, with 
J. Strype's 
Addit, edit, 
1720, Vol. II. 
B. v. p. 1263 
and qur au- 
thor'sCHronicle, 
edit. 1533, fol. 
CC XXX. b. 


(1) Bale. Script, 
Brytanniz Cent. 
8yo. No. 62. 
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year 1512, and was buried February 28, in the church of St. Michael's, Cornhill (e); 
where formerly was to be ſeen his monument [D]. 


[D] Where fermerly was to be ſcen his monument.) 
On waich was the following inſcription ; but - now 
gone: 


Like as the day his courſe doth conſume, 

Aid the new-morrow ſpringeth again as faſt, 

So mau and woman by natares cultome, 

This life to paſſe, at Jaſt in earth are caſt, 

In joy, and lorrow, which here their time do waſt, 

Never in one ſtate, but in courſe tranſitory, 

So full of change is of this world the glory (9). 
Ds 


4.4 [Fabian, according to Tanner, and the Authors 
whom Lanner toll-ws, was Posta hard infelicis Ingenii 
(7). e makes, however, but a poor figure in Mr. 
Warton's hittory of Ergliſh poetry. “ In his Chro- 
 nicie,” ſays this gevtleman, or Concordance of 
Hiftor ies, it is his uſual practice, at the diviſion of 
the books, to infert metrical prologues, and other 
pieces in verſe, The beit of his metres is the 
Complaint of King Edward the Second, who, like 
the perlonayes in Boccacio's Fall of Princes, is very 
dramatically introduced, reciting his own mistor- 
tunes, But this foliloquy is nothing more than a 
tranſlation from & very ſhort and poor Latin poem, 
attributed to that monarch, but probably written by 
William of Wyrcetter, which is prefer ved among the 
maguſcripts of the College of Arms, and entituled, 
„ Lamentatio glorioſi Regis Edwardi de Karnarvon 
« quam edidit tempore ſuæ incarcerationis.” Our 
« Author's tranſitions from proſe io verſe, in the courle 


_ 0 „ 
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© of a prolix narrative, ſeem to be made with much 
* eaſe: and, when he begins to verlify, the hiſtoriau 
* dilappears only by the addition of theme and ſtanza, 
In the firſt edition of his Chronicle, by way of 
© eviloppes to his ſeven books, he has given us The 
* ſeven Toys of the Bled Virgin, in Engliſh rime. 
* And, under the year 1325, there is a p:em to the 
* Virgin, and another to one Badby, a Lollard 


under the year 1409. Theſe are ſuppreſſed in the 


later editions. He has likewiſe left a panegyric on 
* thecity of London; but deſpairs of doing juſtice to 
* ſo noble a ſubject for verſe, even if he had the clo- 
© quence of Tully, the morality vt Seneca, and the 
© harmony of that faire lay Calliope.” 

Fabian was the firſt ot our old Chroniclers who 
wrote hiſtory in Engliſh proſe; but, te attained, in 
this relpect, a very {mall degree ot excellence. As 
an hiſtorian,” ſays Mr, Worton, * our author is the 
* dulleit of compilers. He is equally attentive to the 
* Mayors of London and of the Monarchs of Eng- 
land: and ſeems to have thought the dinners ar 
Guildhall, and the pageaniries of the city compa- 
nies, more intereſting tranſactions than our victories 
in France and our ſtruggles for public liberty at 
home. One of Fabyan's hiſtorical anecdotes, under 
the important reign of Henry the Fifth, is, that a 
new weaher-cock was placed on the croſs of St. 
Paul's ſteeple, The earlier chapters of theſe childiſh 
annals faithfully record all thoſe fabulous traditions, 
© which generally ſupply the place of hiſlo:ic monu- 
ments in deſcribing the origin of a great nation 
(8). K. 


*.% [FAIRFAX (EF DWAxp), an ingenious poet, who flouriſhed in the reigns of 


Queen Elizabeth and King James the Firſt, was the ſecond ſon of Sir 'Thomas Fairfax, 
of Denton, Yorkſhire, by Dorothy his wife, daughter of George Gale, of Aſcham- 
Grange, Eſq. Treaſurer to the Mint at York (a)[A4|. In what year he was born is not 
related, The family from which he ſprang was of a very military turn. His father 
had paſſed his youth in the wars of Europe, and was with Charles Duke of Bourbon, 
at the ſacking of Rome, in the year 1527, His engaging in this expedition is ſaid to 
have given ſuch offence to Sir William Fairfax, that he was diſinherited &). Bur 
this is a fact to the truth of which we can by no means give our aſſent. He might 
incur for a time the diſpleaſure of his father; but it is certain that he ſucceeded to the 
family eſtate at Denton, and tranſmitted that eſtate to his defcendants (c). It was in 
1577, or, according to Douglas, in 1579, that he was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 
This was when he was far advanced in years (d). The poet's eldeſt brother, Thomas, 
who in proceſs of time became the firlt Lord Fairfax of Cameron, received the honour 
of knighthood before Rouen in Normandy, in 1591, for his bravery and good beha- 
viour in the army ſent to the athſtance of Henry the Fourth of France; and he after- 
wards fignalized himſelf on many occaſions in Germany againſt the Houſe of Auſtria. 
A younger brother of Edward Fairfax, -Sir Charles, was a Captain under Sir Francis 
Vere, at the battle of Newport, fought in 1600; and in the famous three years ſiege 
of Oftend, commanded all the Engliſh in that town, for ſome time before it ſurten— 
dered, Here he received a wound in his face, from the piece of a {ſkull of a Marſhal 
of France, killed near him by a cannon-ball ; and ſoon after he was himſelf ſlain, 
This event happened in 1694 (e). | 

While his brothers were thus honourably employed abroad, Mr. Edward Fairfax 
devoted himſelf to a ſtudious courſe of life. That he had the advantages of a very 
liberal education cannot be doubted, from his intellectual acquirements, and the diſ- 
tinction which he ſoon obtained in the literary world. Indeed, his attainments were 
ſuch, that he became qualified to have filled any employment, either in Church or 
State, But an invincible modeſty, and the love of retirement, induced him to prefer 


[7] Second fon of Sir Thomas Fairfax, by Dorothy his 
wife.) The author of the“ Lives of the Poets,” pub- 
lithe.! under the name of "Theophilus Cibber, favs that 
Mr. Edward Fairfax was the natural fon of Sir 'Tho- 
mas; and this opinion has been pretty generally re- 
ceived, But Douylas, who is a writer of good autho- 
rity, has poſitively expreſſed himſelf as we read in the 
text; and Mr. Brian Fairfax, Secretary to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in his account of our poet, 


7 


ſent to Dr. Atterbury in : 704-5, does not ſpeak of him 
as if he had any idea that ve was of illegitimate birth. 
The circumſtances, too, of his being always ſtyled Ed- 
ward Fairfax, Eſq. of Ne hall in Fuyiſtone, in the 


Foreſt of Koaretborough, and of is living upon his 


own eſtate, in the boſom of his family, ſeem beſt to 
accord with the ſuppoſition of his having been a law- 
ful branch of that family. 


the 


(8) Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poe:ry, 
Vol. II. p. 191 
193. 
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the ſhady groves and natural caſcades of Denton, and the Foreſt of Knareſborough, td 
the employments and advantages of a public ſtation. Accordingly, having married, hz 
fixed himſelf at Fuyiſtone, as a private gentleman. His time was not, however, inac- 
tively or ingloriouſly ſpent. This was apparent in his poetical exertions, and in ſeve- 
ral compoſitions in proſe, the manuſcripts of which were left by him in the library of 
Lord Fairfax, at Denton, The care and education of his children, for which he was 
ſo well qualified, probably engaged ſome part of his attention. We are informed, 
likewiſe, that he was very ſeviceable, in the ſame way, to his brother Lord Fairfax; be- 
fides which, he aſſiſted him in the government of his family and the managemert of 
his affairs. The conſequence of this was, that all his Lordſhip's children were bred 
ſcholars, and well principled in religion and virtue; that his houſe was famed for its 
hoſpitality, and, at the ſame time, his eſtate improved. What Mr. Edward Fairfax's 
rinciples were, appears from the character which he gives of himſelf, in his book on 
æmonology. For myſelf,” ſays he, I am in Religion neither a fantaſtic Puritan 
& nor a ſuperſtitious Papiſt ; but ſo ſettled in conſcience, that J have the ſure ground 
« of God's word to warrant all I believe, and the commendable ordinances cf our 
« Engliſh Church to approve all I practiſe: in which courſe I live a faithful Chriſtian, 
* and an obedient ſubject, and ſo teach my family.” In theſe principles he perſe— 
vered to the end of his days, which took place about the year 1632. He died at his 
own houſe, called Newhall, in the pariſh of Fuyiſtone, between Denton and Knareſbo— 
rough, and was buried in the ſame pariſh. A marble ſtone, with an inſcription, was 
placed over his —＋ but he deſerved a monument near Godfrey of Boulogne, in the 
Temple of Jeruſalem (F). | DT 
Such are the few particulars that are related concerning the private life of Mr. Eꝗd- 
ward Fairfax. But it is as a poet that he is principally entitled to attention; for, in 
this reſpect, he is held in juſt reputation, and deſerves to have his name tranſmitted 
with honour to poſterity. His prime work was his tranſlation of Torquato h aflo's 
heroic poem of Godfrey of Bologne” out of Italian into ſmooth and excellent Eng- 
liſh verſe. What adds to the merit of the work is, that it was his fiſt effay in poetry, 
and executed when he was very young, On its appearance it was dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth. The book was highly commended by the beſt judges and wits ot the age 
in which it was written, and their judgment has been ſanctioned by the approbation 
of ſucceeding critics. King James valued it above all other Engliſh poetry ; and King 
Charles uſed to divert himſelf with reading it in the time of his confinement (g). 
All who mention Fairfax, ſays the writer of Cibber's Lives of the Poets, do him the 
juſtice to allow that he was an accompliſhed genius; but then, it is in a way fo 
cool and indifferent, as ſhews that they had never read his works, or were e way 
charmed with the melody of his verſes. It was impoſſible that Dryden con 'd be lo 
blind to his beauties. Accordingly, we find him introducing Spenſer and Fai iax al- 
moſt on the level, as the leading authors of their times; nay, tacitly yielding the palm 
in point of harmony to the laſt; by aſſerting that Waller confeſſed that he owed the 
muſic of his numbers to Fairfax's Godfrey of Bologne. * The truth is, this gentle- 
6% man is, perhaps, the only writer down to Sir William Davenant, who needs no 
© apology to be made for him on account of the age in which he lived. His diction 
“is ſo pure, elegant, and full of graces, and the turn of his lines ſo perfectly melo- 
„% dious, that one cannot read it without rapture; and we can ſcarcely imagine the 
e original Italian has greatly the advantage in either: nor is it very probable that, 
* while Fairfax can be read, any author will attempt a new tranſlation of Taſſo with 
ſucceſs ().“ Without diſputing the general truth of this eulogium, (which, hoiw- 
ever, might ſomewhat have been ſoftened,) it cannot fail to be obſerved, how much 
the Biographer has been miſtaken in his concluding conjecture. A new tranſlation of 
Taflo has not only been attempted, but executed, by Mr. Hoole, with remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs and with diſtinguiſhed excellence; and indeed in ſuch a manner, that, in the 
opinion of Dr. Johnſon, Fairfax's work will perhaps not foon be reprinted (). Of 
Fairfax a periodical critic thus ſpeaks : © He had the powers of genius and fancy, and 
© broke through that ſervile cuſtom of tranſlation which prevailed in his time. His 
liberal elegance rendered his verſions more agreeable than the dryneſs of Johnſon, and 
« the dull fidelity of Sandys and May; and he would have tranſlated Taſſo with ſucceſs, 
© had he not unhappily choſen a ſpecies of verſification which was ill adapted to the 
« Engliſh language (%).“ Mr. Hoole, in aſſigning the reaſons for his giving a new 
verſion of Taſſo's “ Jeruſalem delivered,” bas expreſſed himſelf as follows: * may 
© be told, indeed, that there is an Engliſh tranſlation of him already, and therefore 
ee that an apology is neceflary for a new one. To this I anſwer, that the only com- 
% plete tranſlation is that of Fairfax, which is in ſtanzas that cannot be read with 
« pleaſure by the generality of thoſe who have a taſte for Engliſh poetry: of which no 
e other proof is neceſſary than that it appears ſcarcely to have been read at all. It is 
« not only unpleaſant, but irkſome, in ſuch a degree as to ſurmount curiofity, and 
« more than counterbalance all the beauty of expreſhon and ſentiment, which is to 
Vor. V. 8 B | | 4 50 
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9 Atterbury's 
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ence, uhi ſupra, 
p. 257, 258, 
263, 267, 268. 


(g) Ibid. p. 2 58. 
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* be found in that work. I do not flatter myſelf that I have excelled Fairfax, ex- 

cept in my meaſure and verſification ; and, even of theſe, the principal recommenda- 
tion is, that they are more modern, and better adapted to the ear of all readers of 
Engliſh poetry, except of the very few who have acquired a taſte for the phraſes and 
cadencies of thoſe times, when our verſe, if not our language, was in its rudi- 
© ments (/).” It was not neceſſary to the juſtification of Mr. Hoole's new verſion, that 
he ſhould paſs ſo ſevere a cenſure on Fairtax's meaſure, 'I'o ſay that © it is not only 
« unpleaſant, but irkſome, in ſuch a degree as to ſurmount curiofity, and more 
© than counterbalance all the beauty of expreſſion which is to be found in the 
« work,” appears to us to be very unjuſt, The writer of the preſent article, 
though ſenſible of Mr. Hoole's ſuperiority, has lately read the whole of Fairfax, not 
merely without diſguſt, but with pleaſure. The perſpicuity and harmony of his verſi- 
fication are indeed extraordinary, conſidering the time in which he wrote; and in 
this reſpe& he ranks nearly with Spenſer, Nothing but a fine fancy and an elegant 
mind could have enabled him, in that period, to have made ſuch advances towards 
perfection. 5 3 

Since theſe remarks were written, have had the pleaſure of finding that Mr. 
Hume's ſentiments are not very different from our own. “ Fairfax,“ ſays that hiſtorian, 
«© has tranſlated Taſſo with an elegance and eaſe, and at the ſame time wich an exact- 
« neſs, which for that age are ſurprizing. Each line in the original is faithfully ren- 
« dered by a correſpondent line in the tranſlation. Harrington's tranflation of Arioſto 
„ 1s not likewiſe without its merit, It is to be regretted, that theſe poets ſhould have 
« imitated the Italians in their ſtanza, which has a prolixity and uniformity in it that 
% diſpleaſes in long performances. They had otherwiſe, as well as Spenſer, contri- 
© buted much to the poliſhing and refining of Engliſh verſification (*).“ Many, if 
not moſt of our readers have ſeen a ſpecimen of Fairtax's meaſure at the end of Dr. 
Johnſon's life of Waller. Another ſhall be given below [B]. | 


Mr. 


[BI Another ſhall be given below.) It is from the 22 
tweltth book, where Arſetes, an Eunuch, relates to 
Clorinda the hiſtory ot her birth, I be fire of love and froſt of jealouſie, 
Her huſband's troubled foul alike torment, 
1$ The tyde of fond ſuſpicion flowed high, + 


The d pl i tent 
Clorinda there her ſilver arms off rent, WWW. 


. : He mew'd her up from fight of mortal eye 
Her helm, her ſhield, her hawberk ſhiniag bright, Nor day he pan, Mis Ws. e be bene 0 
An armour black as jet or coal ſhe hent, 


Sh iſe and lowly) by her huſband's pleaſ 
V herein withouten plume her ſelf ſhe dight ; e (wiſe and lowly) by her huſband's pleaſure, 


joy, h her will, her wiſh did meaſure. 
For thus diſguis'd amid her foes ſhe ment ardent pang ak e 
To paſs unſeen, by help of friendly night, 
To whom her eunuch, old Arſetes, came, 23 


That from her cradle nurſt and kept the dame. ; : 
| Her priſon was a chamber, painted round 
19 | With goodly pourtraits and with {tories old, 


a F As white as ſnow there ſtood a virgin bound, 

This aged fire had follow'd far and near, ; Beſides a dragon ficrce, a champion bold 

(Through land and ſeas) the ſtrong and hardy maid, The monſter did with poinant ſpear through wound, 
He taw her leave her arms and wonted gear, The gored beaſt lay dead upon the mold ; 

Her danger nigh that ſudden change foreſaid: 


gange The gentle Queen before this image laid, 
By his x hite locks from black that changed were, She plain'd, ſhe mourn'd, ſhe wept, ſhe ſigh'd, ſhs 
In following her, the woful man her praid, 


raid: | 
By all his ſervice and his taken pain, * 
To leave that fond attempt, but pray'd in vain, 
24 
| " FEES | At laſt with child ſhe prov'd, and forth ſhe brought 
At laſt (quoth he) fince hardned to thine ill, (And thou art ſhe) a daughter tair and bright, 


"Thy cruel heart is to thy loſs prepar'd, 
Tnat my weak age, nor tears that down diſtil, 
Nor humble ſuit, nor plaint, thou liſt regard 3 


In her thy colour white new terrour wrought, 
She wondred on thy face with ſtrange affright, 
Bat yet ſhe purpos'd in her fearful thought 


Attend a while, ſtrange things unfold I will, 'To hide thee from the King thy father's ſight, 
Hear both thy birth and bigh eſlate declar'd ; Lett thy bright hew ſhould his ſuſpect approve, 
Follow my counſel, or thy will, that done, For ſeld a crow begetꝭ a ſilver dove. 
She fit to hear, the eunuch thus begun. 
21 25 
Senapus rul'd, and yet perchance doth raign And to her ſpouſe to ſhew ſhe was diſpos'd 


In mighty Ethiope, and her deſarts waſte, 


A Negro's babe late born, in room of thee, 
The Lore of Chiilt both he and all his train 


And tor the tower wherein ſhe lay inclos'd, 


Ot people black, hath kept and long embrac'd, Was with her damſels only wond and mee, 

To him a Pagan was I fold for gain, To me, on whoſe true faith ſhe molt repos'd, 

And with bis Queen (as her chief eunuch) plac'd ; She gave thee, ere thou couldell chriſtned be, 
Black was this Queen as jet, yet on her cyes Nor could I ſince find means thee to baptize, 
Sweet lovelineſs (in black attired) lies. In Pagan lands thou know'R its not the guile, 
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Mr, Fairfax's poetical exertions did not end with his tranſlation of Taſſo. He 
wrote the hiſtory of Edward the Black Prince, and a number of eclogues. No part 
of the hiſtory of Edward the Black Prince has, we believe, ever been laid before the 
public; which is the rather to be regretted as it might hence have more diſtinctly 

een diſcerned what were our poet's powers of original invention. The eclogues were 
compoſed in the firſt year of the reigu of King James, and, after their being finiſhed, 


26 

To me ſhe gave thee, and ſhe wept withall, 

To toiter thee in ſome far diſtant place, 

Who can her griefs and plaints to reck'ning call, 

Ho oft ſhe ſwouned at the laſt embrace: 

Her ſtreaming tears amid her kiſſes fall, 

Her ſighs, her dire complaints did enterlace ? 
And looking up at laſt, O God (quoth ſhee) 
Who do'ſt my heart and inward mourning ſee, 


27 
If mind and body ſpotleſs to this day, 
Ji I have kept my bed ſtill undefilde, 
(Not for my ſelf a finful wretch I pray, 
"hat in thy preſence am an abje& vilde) 
Preſerve this babe, whoſe mother muſt denay 
To nourith it, preſerve this harmleſs child, 
n let it live, and chaſte like me it make, 
But for good fortune elſewhere ſample take, 


23 


Thou heav*nly ſouldier which deliv'red haſt 

That ſacred virgin from the ſerpent old, 

If on ihine ahars I have offerings plac'd, 

And ſacrific'd myrrh, fraukincenſe and gold, 

On this poor child thy heav'ply looks down caſt, 

With gracious eye this fiily babe behold ; | 
This ſaid, her ſtrength and hving ſprite was fled, 
She ſigh'd, ſhe gioan'd, ſhe ſwouncd in her bed. 


29 
Weeping ] took thee, in a little cheſt, 
Coy*red with herbs and leaves, I brought thee out 
So ſecretly, that none of all the reſt 
Gt ſuch an act ſuſpicion had or doubt, 
To wilderneſs my ſteps I firſt addreſt, 
Where horrid ſhades enclos'd me round about, 
A 1ygreis there I mtr, in whole fierce eyes 
Fuiy and wrath, rage, death, and terrour lies: 


30 
Up to a tree I leapt, and on the graſs, 
(Such was my ſudden fear) I left thee lying, 
To thee the beaſt with furious courſe did paſs, 
With curious looks upon thy viſage pryivg, | 
All ſuddenly both meck and mild ſhe was, 
With friendly cheer thy tender body eying : 
At laſt the lick'd thee, and with geſture milde 
About thee play'd, and thou upon her ſmilde. 


31 
Her fearful muzzle full of dreadful threat, 
In thy weak hand thou took'ſt withouten dreed, 
"The gentle beaſt with milk out- ſtretched teat; 
(As nurſes cuſtom) profler'd thee to feed, 
As one that wondereth on ſome marvel great, 
J ſtood this while amazed at the deed, 
When thee ſhe ſaw well filb'd and ſatis ſied, 
Unto the woods again the tygreſs hied. 
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She gone, down from the tree I came in haſt, 
And took thee up, and on my journey wend, 
Within a little thorp I ſtaid at laſt, 
And to a nurſe the charge of thee commend, 
And ſporting with thee there long time I paſt, 
Till term of tixteen months were brought to end, 

And thou begun (as little children do) 

With half clipt words to prattle, and to go. 


lay 
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But having vaſt the Auguſt of mine age, 
When more than half my tap of life was run, 
Rich by rewards given by your mother ſage, 
For merits paſt, and ſervice yet undone, 
I long'd to leave this wandrivg pilgrimage, 
And in my native ſoil again to won, 

To get ſome ſeely home I had deſire, 

Loth {till to warm me at anothers fire. 
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To Egypt-ward (where I was born) IT went, 
And bore thee with me, by a rolling flood, 
Till I with ſavage thieves well nigh was hent ; 
Before, the brook, the tnieves behind me ſtood 3 
Thee to forſake I never could conſent, 
And gladly would I *ſcape thoſe outlaws wood, 
Into the flood I leapt far from the brim, 
My left hand bore thee, with the right I ſwim. 
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Swift was the currant, in the middle ſtream 

A whirpool gaped with devouring jaws, 

The gulph (on ſuch miſhap ere I could dream) 

Into his deep abyſs my carkaſs draws, 

There I fortook thee, the wild waters ſeem 

To pity thee, a gentle wind there blows, 
Whoſe friendly puffs fate to the ſhore thee drive, 
Where wet aud weary I at laſt arrive: 
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T took thee up, and in my dream that night, 

(When buried was the world in fleep and ſhade} 

I ſaw a champion clad in armour bright, 

That o're my head ſhaked a flaming blade, 

He ſaid, I charge thee execute aright, 

That charge this infant's mother on thee laid, 
Baptize the child, high Heav'n eſteems her dear. 
Aud I her keeper will attend her near; 
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J will her keep, defend, ſave and protect, 

I made the waters milde, the tygreſs tame, 

O wretch that heav'aly warnings do'ſt reject ! 

The warriour vaniſht having ſaid the ſame. 

I roſe and journey'd on my way ditect, 

When bluſhing morn from Tithon's bed forth came, 
But for my Faith is true and ſure I ween, 
And dreams are falſe, you ſtill unchriſtened been. 
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A Pagan therefore thee I foſtred have, 
Nor of thy birth the truth did ever tell, 
Since you encreaſed are in courage brave, 
Your ſex and natures ſelf you both excel, 
Full many a realm have you made bond and ſlave, 
Your Fortunes laſt your ſelf remember well, 
And how in peace and war, in joy and teen, 
I have your ſervant, and your tutor been. 
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Laſt morn, from ſkies ere ſtars exiled were, 

In deep and deathlike fleep my ſenſes dround, 

The ſelt- ſame viſion did again appear, 

With ſtormy wrathful looks, and thundering ſound, 

Villain (quoth he) within ſhort while thy dear 

Muſt change her lite, and leave this ſin ful ground, 
Thine be the loſs, the torment, and the care, 


This ſaid, he fled through ſkies, through clouds 
and aire, 
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FAIRFA X (Epwarp) 


lay neglected ten years in the author's ſtudy, until Lodowic, Duke of Richmond and 
Lenox, defired a fight of them, which occaſioned Mr. Fairfax to tranſcribe them tor 


his Grace's uſe. That copy was ſeen and approved by many learned men; and Dr. 


Field, afterwards Biſhop of Hereford, wrote verſes upon it. The following lines were 
addrefled to our poet by Wilſon, Scoto-Britannus: 


% Et Phœbum, caſtaſque doces, Fairfaxe, Sorores 
«© Salſa verecundo verba lepore loqui; 

« Ulla nec in toto prurit laſcivia libro, 
Pagina non minus eſt quam tibi vita proba, 


“ Chaſte is thy muſe as is a veſtal nun, 

« And thy Apollo ſpotleſs as the ſun; 

« No wanton thought betray'd by word or look, 
« As blameleſs is thy life as is thy book.” 


But the book itſelf, and Dr. Field's encomium, periſhed in the fire, when the ban- 
queting-houſe at Whitehall was burnt, and with it part of the Duke of Richmond's 
lodgings. Mr. William Fairfax, however, our author's ſon, recovered the eclogucs 


8 Atterbury's Out of his father's looſe papers (n). Theſe eclogues were twelve in number, and were 


pond- 
ence, ubi ſupra, 


p. 258, 259 
262. rs 


( Ibid. p. 269. 


(e) Ibid. p. 2 59, 
260, 263, 267. 
(p) Wood's 
Athenz Oxoni - 
enſes, Vol. I. 


p. 284. 


(7) Atterbury's 
Correſpond- 


ence, abi ſupra , 


P. 267. 


compoſed on important ſubjects, relating to the manners, characters, and incidents of 
the times. They were pointed with many fine ſtrokes of ſatire ; dignified with whole- 
ſome leſſons of morality and policy to thoſe of the higheſt rank; and ſome modeſt 
hints were given even to Majeſty itſelf. With reſpe& to poetry, they were entitled to 
high commendation ; and the learning they contained was ſo various and extenlive, 
that, according to the evidence of his ſon, who wrote large annotations on each, no 
man's reading beſide the author's own was ſufficient to explain his references effectu- 
allys The fourth eclogue was printed, by Mrs. Cooper, in“ The Muſes Library,” 
. in 1737. It is ſomewhat extraordinary that the whole of them ſhould never 

ave appeared in print. If they are ſtill in being, it might not, perhaps, be an unac- 
3 ſervice to give them to the public (1). 

None of Fairfax's writings in proſe have ever been publiſhed. They molt of them 
related to the controverſy of Religion with the Church of Rome, and are repreſented 
as having afforded ſignal proofs of his learning and judgment. The perſon with whom 
the controverſy was carried on was one John Dorrell, a Romiſh Prieit of no ordinary 
fame, at that time a priſoner in the Caſtle of York. Between him and Mr. Fairfax a 


variety of letters paſſed, relative to the moſt diſtinguiſhed tenets of popery. A copy of 


our author's Treatiſe on Dzmonology is in the potlefſion of liaac Reed, Eſq, It is en- 
tituled, A Diſcourſe of Witchcraft, as it was acted in the Family of Mr. Edward 
« Fairfax, of Fuyiſtone, in the county of York, in the year 1621.” Fairfax left ſe- 
veral children, ſons and daughters. William, his eldeſt ſon, betore mentioned, was a 
ſcholar, and of the ſame temper with his father, but more cynical. He tranſlated 
Diogenes Laertius out of Greek into Engliſh (). This gentleman was grammatical 
tutor to Mr. Stanley, the celebrated author of the Hiſtory of Philoſophy (p). It is 
aſſerted by Mrs. Cooper, that the greateſt part of that work, as well as the notes on 
Euripides, truly belonged to Mr. William Fairfax, though his modeſty and friendſhip 
declined the reputation of them (q). To ſuch vague aſſertions little regard, we appre- 


hend, is to be paid. It was not Euripides, but Æſchylus, that was publiſhed by 
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Hear then my joy, my hope, my darling, hear, With cheerful ſmile ſhe anſwer'd him at laſt, 
High Heav'n ſome dire misfortune threatned hath, I will this faith obſerve, it ſeems me true, 
Ditpleaſed pardie, becauſe I did thee lear Which from my cradle age thou taught me hiſt ; 
A lore, repugnant to thy parents faith ; I will not change it for religion new, 
Ah, for my ſake, this bold attempt forbear; Nor with vain ſhews of fear and dread agaſt, 
Put off theſe ſable arms, appeaſe thy wrath. This enterprize forbear I to puriue, 
This ſaid, he wept, ſhe peuſive ſtood and ſad, No, not if death in his moſt dreadful face 
Becauſe like dream her ſelf but lately had, Wherewich he ſcareth mankind, kept the place (1). 


FAIRFALX 


(*\PBritiſhC 
pend um, f 
Scotland, by 
Nichols, ed 


1723, p. 45 


(1) Compe 
th. and Car 
Britan. edit 
1722, Vol. 
col. 1189. 

(2) Claren 
ub1 ſup a 
Il. p. 138 


(3) 14, vol 
b. 515. 

(4) 14. Vo 
P. 142, 

(5) White! 
Memorial! 
1732, p. 2 


FAIRFA 


X (Tromas). 


FAIRFAX (Tromas, Lord), a very active man in the Parliament's ſervice during 
our unhappy civil wars in the Jaſt century, and at length General of their armies, was 
the eldeſt fon of Ferdinando Lord Fairfax [A], by Mary his wife, daughter of Edmund 
Sheffield Earl of Mulgrave. He was born at Denton within the pariſh of Otley, in 
Yorkſhire, in Janvary, 1611 (a). After a proper ſchool education, he ſtudied tome 
time in St. John's College, in Cambridge, to which, in his latter days, he became a be- (a) A. Wood, 


nefactor. He appears to have been a lover of learning, though he did not excel in any 
branch, except it was in the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Britain, as will appear in the 


ſequel. Being of a martial diſpoſition even in his younger years, hut finding no em- 
ployment at home, he went and ſerved in Holland as a volunteer under the command 


ot Horatio Lord Vere [), in order to learn the art of war (6). Aiter ſome flay there 
(but how long we cannot learn) he came back ro Fngland ; and, retiring to his fa- 
ther's houſe, married to Anne, fourth daughter of the ſaid Lord Vere. Here he con- 
tracted a ſtrong averfion for the Court; either by the inſtigation of his wife, who was 
a zealous Preſbyterian (c), or elſe by the perſuaſions and example of his father, who 
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Faſti, Vol. II. 
edit. 1921, col. 
86. 


(5b) Thid & 
Angl i Redi- 
vixa; Enyulad's 
Rec very, &c. 
by J-ſhua 
Sprigge, fol. 
Lond. 1647, 


grew * actively and faQtioufly diliflected to the King (d).* So that, vpon his Majeſty's b. 7. 
firſt endeavours to raile a guard at York for his own perſon , | apprehended then by 
the people of thoſe parts, and found quickly after, to be the beginning of an army ; ] 
he was entruſted by his party to prefer a petition to the King, befceching him to 
hearken to his Parhament, and not to take that courſe of raifing forces; which petition 
the King endeayouring to ſhun, he prefied with that inflance, and followed him ſo 
with it, on Hleyworth-moor, in the prelence of near 100,000 people, that at laſt he 
preſented it upon the pomnumcl of his ſaddle (e*', Shortly after, upon the aQual break- 
ing out of the civil wars, in 1642, his facher having received a commiſhon from the 
Parliament to be General of the forces in the North, he had a commiſhon under him 
to be General of the Horſe (/). His firſt exploit was at Bradford in Yorkthire, which Y) $1ort Me- 
he obliged a body of tto\2lifts to quit, and to zetire to Leeds. A few davs after, he 
and Capt. Hotham, with fome horte and dragoors marching thither, the Royaliſts fled 


v5 


(% Memoirs of 
Edm. Ludlow, 
edit 658, Vol I. 
b. 3 4 

(d) The Lord 
Cl:rendon's 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
b-ilion, &c. 

edit 17:2, BvOs 
Vol. II. p. 718. 


(e) Sprigge, p. 8. 


morils »f Thos 
Lord Fairfax, 
Lond. 1699, 


in baſte to York. And the former having advanced to Tadcaſter, reſolved to keep the GVO, p. 96. 
paſs at Wetherby, for ſecuring the Welt Ridipg of Yorkſhire, whence their chief 
ſupplies came. Sir 1homas Glembam attempred to diflodge them thence ; but, 
after a ſhort and ſharp encounter, retired (g). Whereupon William Cavendiſh Earl (a) lb. p. 2-8. 
of Newcaſtle, and Henry Clifford Earl of Cumberland, united their forces at York, 
amounting to 9020 men (4), and reſolved to fall upon Tadcaſter: which being judged 
untenable, the Lord Fairtax, and his fon Sir Thomas, drew out to an advantageous 
piece of ground near the town: but, after a fix hours fight, were beaten, and with- 
drew in the night to Seiby (i). Three days after, Sir Thomas marched in the night 
by ſeveral towns in which the Royalifts lay, and came to Bradford, where he entrenched 
himſelf. But having too maiy ſoldiers to he idle, and too few to be upon conſtant 
duty [CJ, he reſolved to attempt his enemies in their garriſons. Accordingly, coming 
before Leeds, he carried that town (Jan. 23, 1642-3) after a hot diſpute, wherein a 
good itore of ammunition fell into his hands, of which he ſtood in great want (4); Next 


[4] Was the elic/? fon of Ferdinando Lord Fairfax. ] 

The Herald, according to their uſual flattering ſtiain, 

trace up this family's pedigree even higher than the 

Norman Conqueſt : telling us, that it was at that 

time ſcated at Touceſter in Northumberland, whence 

(\PritihCom. they removed into Yorkſhire (“). But it is a grsat 
pend um, for queſtion, whether ſurnames wee thus early taken 
Scotland, by F. from perſons complexions; as this of Fairfax, fignify- 
Nichols, ed. ing Fair locks, trom Fair, and the Saxon peux, hait: 
1723, p. 431. and the tam ly ſcenis to have had no notion of this 
derivation, when they 100k tor their motto this rebus or 
pun, viz. the Latin words Fare fac, ſay, do —Bat 
to return; Sir William Fairtax was High Sheriff of 
Yorkſhire in the 20th and ziſt ot King Henry VIII. 


(1) Compend. and Thomas, his grandſon, was advanced by King 


th. and Camden's 


Britan. edit Charles I. May 4. 1627. to the title of Baron Cameron 
1-22, Vol. II. in Scotland (:). This Thomas Lord Fairfax married 
col. 1189. Helen, daugbter to Robert Alk, Fiq. and by her ltr 


() Clarendon, five ſons and two daughters. Ferdinando, the eldeſt, 
ub ſup19, Vol. Was Entirely attached to the Parliament (2) ; one of 


III. p. 138. their committee for the country of York (3); and 
Gl. Vol. 11, General of their forces in Yorkthire, aud the adjacent 
5. 515. counties (4). He terved them wih the utmoſt zeal, 
(4) II. Vol. III. Won every eccation, il his death, which happened 
p. 142, at York, March 13, 1647-8 (5). By his wite, Mary, 

* daughter of Edmund Shefheld, Earl of Mulgrave, as 
(5) Whit=!ock's wa 


above related, he had three ſons 3 Sir Thomas, who 
is the ſubject of this article; Charles, flain at the 
battle of Marſton-moor, July 3, 1044 z aud another, 


Nemori ls, edit. 
1732z p. 290. 


Vol. V. 


not mentigned by name. Alſo fix daughters (6), 
This family, as Mr. Whitelock iuforms us (7), was 
deſcended trom the law, 

[B] Under the command of Horatio Lord Pere.] 
This Horatio, was fourth fon of John de Vere, ihe 
fifteenth Earl of Oxford, ot that noble family ; and, 
by King Charles I. ann. 1625, was ad.anced to the 
tiile ot Lord Vere of Tilbury (8). He long {erved 
in Holland, with great valour and repu'ation, jointly 
with his brother the brave Sir Francis Vere, Governor 
of the Riel. In 1620, Sir Horatio commanded the 
regiment ſent from England to the aſſiſtance of che 
Elector Palatine (9): and, at:erwards, was employed 
in ſeveral other expeditions in the Netherlands. About 
the year 1032, or 1633, Sir Thomas Fairfax ſerved 
as a voluntcer under him; and was at the conſide- 
rable action of takirg Butch, or Bois-le-Duc, from 
the Spaniards, but had no command while he was 
there, He returned to England in 1634, or 1635 (20), 


[C] And too few to be upon conſtant duty.) Accord- 


() The Com- 
mons War of 
England, &c. 
Lond. i662, 
8vo. p. 22. 


„Me voriale, 
as above, p. 4 


13. 


(1) bid. p 17. 


( Compen- 
dium, ubi ſupra. 


(7) Memorials, 
p 66. 


(8) Dugd ales 
Baron, Vol. I. 
P- 199. 


(9) Ar. Wilſ e n's 
Hut. of King 
James I. uuder 
1020. 


(100 Wood, as 
above, col. 86. 


ing to his own account, he had but three tro0ps of 

norie, and about eight hundred foot; but, upon ſum— 

moning the country, he made up the latter welve or 

thirteen hundred (11). Whilſt he lay at Selby, he (11)Meraorials, 
went and beit up a quarter of the Royaliſts at Sher. &. as above, 
burne, and took Me;or-general Windham, and others, P 115. 
priſoners; but, in this attempt, his horſe was ſhot 


uncer him (12). 


(1 2) Ibid, P· 18, 
&. 


8 C he 


[| 
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(LY The Com- 

mots War, p 24. 
(m) Whitelock's 
Memorials, edit. 


$732, P. 66. 
Heath's Chron, 
edit. I 676, fol. 


p- 43* 


(n) His Memo- 
rials, as above, 
P. 2227s 


( Ihid. P+ 23- 
3+ 


( Heath's 
Chron. p. 47. 
and Memorials. 


(9) Memorials, 
5. 3753. 


(rx) Hift. of the 
Civil Wars, by 
T. Hutb es, 

I. ond. 1679, 
8Yo. p. 177. 


(14) Memorials 
of Lord Fairfax, 
as above, p. 44, 


45 
See alſo, p. 22. 


FAIR F AX 


he defeated a party of 700 horſe and foot at Giſborough, under the command of Col. 
Slingſby (1). And then Wakefield and Doncaſter yielded themſelves to the Parliament. 
Bur, for theſe overt acts, William Earl of Newcaſtle, the King's General, proclaimed 
Sir Thomas and his father traitors, and the Parliament did the like for the Earl (u). 
In the mean time, the Lord Fairfax, being denied ſuccour from Hull and the Eaſt 
Riding, was forced to forſake Selby, and retire to Leeds : of which the Earl of New- 
caſtle having intelligence, he lay with his army on Clifford-ir.oor, to intercept him in 
his way to Leeds, Whereupon Sir Thomas was ordered, by his father, to bring what 
men he could to join with him at She: burne, on purpoſe to ſecure his retreat. To amuſe 
the Earl, Sir Thomas made a diverſion at Tadcaſter, which the garriſon immediately 
quitted, and whereof he flighred the works. But the Lord Goring marching to its re— 
lief, with twenty troops of horſe and dragoons, defeated Sir Thomas upon Bramham- 
moor: who alſo received a ſecond defeat upon Seacroft-moor, where ſome of his men were 
flain, and many taken priſoners. So that he made his retreat with much difficulty to 
Leeds, about an hour after his father was fafely come thither. And, according to him, 
this was one of the greateſt loſſes he ever reecived (n). Lerds and Bradford being all the 
garriſons the Parliament had in the North, Sir Thomas thought it neceffary to poſſeſs 
ſome other place: therefore with about 1100 horſe and foot, he drove, on the 21ſt of 
May, the Royaliſts out of Wakefield, which they bad ſeized again; and took 1400 pri- 
ſoners, $2 officers, and great ſtore of ammunition (). But, ſhortly after, the Earl of 
Newcaſtle coming to beſiege Bradford, and Sir Thomas and his father having the bold- 
neſs, with about zooo men, to go and attack his whole army, which conſiſted of 10, ooo, 
on Adderton- moor; they were entirely routed by the Earl, on the zoth of June (p), 
with a conſiderable loſs D]. Upon that, Halifax and Beverly being abandoned by the 
Parliamentarians, and the Lord Fairfax having neither a place of ſtrength do defend 
himſelf in, nor a garriſon in Yorkſhire to retire to [EI], withdrew the fame night to 
Leeds, to ſecure that town. But, by his order, Sir Thomas ſtayed in Bradford with 
800 foot, and 60 horſe; wherein being ſurrounded, he was obliged to force his way 
through: in which deſperate attempt, his lady, and many others, were taken priſo- 
ners FJ. At his coming to Leeds, he found things in great diſtraction; the Council 
of War having reſolved to quit the town, and retreat to Hull, which was ſixty miles 
off; with many of the King's garriſons in the way. However, though there were 
fifty or ſixty troops of Royaliſts within three miles of Leeds, he got ſafely to Selby, 
where there was a ferry, and hard by one of the Parliament's garriſons at Cawood (q). 
Immediately after his coming to Selby, being attacked by a party of horſe which 
purſved him, he received a ſhot in the wriſt of his left arm, which made the bridle fall 
out of his hand; and being among the nerves and veins, ſuddenly let out ſuch a quan- 
tity of blood, that he was ready to fall from his horſe. Bur, taking the reins in the 
other hand in which he had his ſword, he withdrew himſelf out of the crowd (G; and 


(T noMas). 


after 


[D] With a confiderable boſs.) Two thouſand were 
killed and taken; and the next day two thouſand pri- 
loners were made at the taking of the town (13). 

[E] Nor a garriſon in Yorkjhire to retire to.] For, 
Sir John Hotham, the Governor of Hull, had declared, 
it they were f{oiced to retreat thither, he would ſhut 
the gates on them, Whilſt the Lord Fairfax was 
muſiog on theſe ſad thoughts, a meſſenger was ſent 
unto him, from Hull, to let him know the townſmen 
had ſecured the Governor; that they were ſenſible of 
the danger he was in, and, if he had any occaſion to 
make uſe of that place, he ſhould be very readily and 
gladly received there (14), 

H] In which deſperate attempt, his lady, and many 
others, were taken priſoners.] As we learn from his 
ow: memorials, in the following words: —“ I muſt 
. 


not here forget my wite, who ran the ſame hazard 


with us in this reireat, and with as little expreſſion 
ot fear; not from any zeal, or delight, in the war, 
but through a willing and patient ſuffering of this 
undeſirable condition. I ſent two or three horſe- 
men betore, to diicover what they could of the ene- 
my, who preſently returned, and told us there was 
a guard of horſe cluſe by us. I, with ſome 
12 more, charged then. dir Henry Fowles, Major- 
General Geffoid, mylelf, and thiee more, brake 
thivugh. Capt. Mudd was ſlain, and the reſt of our 
horſe Leing cloſe by, the enemy tell upon them, and 
ſoon routed them, taking moit of them priſoners, 
among whom was my wife, the Officer, Will. Hill, 
behind whom ſhe rid, being taken. I ſaw this dil- 
alter, but could give no rC.1ct ; for, after I was got 
through, I was in the enemics rear alone; thoſe, who 
. | 
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© had charged through with me, went on to Leeds, 
© thinking | had done fo too: but | was unwilling to 
© leave my company, and ſtayed till I ſaw there was 
no more in my power to do, but to be taken pri- 
* ſoner with them. TI then retired to Leeds (15). 
[] He withdrew himfelf out of the crowd.] Thele 
additional circumſtances, trom his own account, may 
not be unacceptable to the reader. * The ene- 
* my minding nothing ſo much as how to get away, 
« I drew myſelf out of the crowd, and came to our 
men, who turned about, and ſeeing me ready to 
„fall from my horſe, they laid me on the ground: 


now, when I was almolt ſenſeleſs, my ſurgeon came 


 ſeaſunably, and bound up the wound, and ſtopt the 
bleeding. After a quarter of an hour's reſt, I got 
a horſeback again; the other pait of our horſe had 
beaten the enemy back to Cawood, the ſame way 
they came firſt to us. Thus, by the goodneſs of 
God, our paſſage was made clear ; ſome went over 
the terry 9 — my father; I myſelt, with others, went 
through the levels to Hull. I had been twenty 
hours on horſeback, after I was ſhot, without any 
reſt or refreſhinenr, and as many hours before. And 
as a fariher affliction, my daughter [afterwards 
Ducheſs of Buckingham] not above five years old, 
being carried before her ,maid, endured all this re- 
treat a horſeback ; but, nature not being able to hold 
out any longer, ſhe tell into frequent ſwoonings, and 
in appearance was 1eady to expire her laſt, Haviog 
now palled the Trent, aud ſeeing a houſe not far 
off, 1 ſent her, with her maid only, thither, with 
little hopes of ſceing her any more alive, though LI 
intended the next day to ſcud a ſhip from ue Tor 

er. 


VJ 


(15) Memoriais, 


P. 45+ 30% 


(16) Men 
P. 54, &C 


FAIR F AX (TroMas). 


after a very troubleſome and dangerous paſſage (being often attacked, ſometimes in the 
front, ſometimes in the rear), he came to Hull (r). Upon theſe repeated diſaſters, the (#) 1bid. p. 52- 
Scots were haſtily ſolicited to ſend 20,020 men to the aſſiſtance of the Parliamentarians, 5* 
who were thus likely to be overpowered. The Lord Fairfax, after his coming to Hull, 
made it bis firſt buſineſs to raiſe new forces, and, in a ſhort time, had about 1500 foot, 
and 700 horſe, The town being little, Sir Thomas was ſent to Beverly, with the horſe and | 
6co foot: for, the Marquis of Newcaſtle (s) looking upon them as inconſiderable, and (n tte was ere- 
leaving only a few garriſons, was marched with his whole army into Lincolnſhire ; having 
orders to go into Eflex, and block up London on that fide. But he was haſtily recalled 
Northward, upon the Lord Fairfax's ſending out a large party to make an attempt upon 
Stanford-bridge near York. The Marquis, at his return into Yorkſhire, firſt diſlodged, 
from Beverly, Sir 'Thomas, who retreated into Hull, to which the Marquis laid ſiege ; 
but could not carry the place, During the ſiege, the horſe being uſeleſs, and many dying 
every day, Sir Thomas was ſent with them over into Lincolnſhire, to join the Earl of 
Manchelter's forces, then commanded by Major-General Cromwell (t). At Horncaſtle, 
or Winſby, they routed a party of 5000 men, commanded by Sir John Henderſon : 
and, at the ſame time, the beſieged in Hull making a ſally upon the beſiegers, obliged 
them to retire. Theſe two defeats together, the one falling heavy upon the horſe, the 
other upon the foot, kept the Royaliſts all that winter from attempting any thing ; and 
the Parliamentarians, after the taking of Lincoln, ſettled themſelves in winter quarters (2). 
But Sir Thomas had not long the benefit of them; for, in the coldeſt ſeaſon of the year, he 
was commanded by the Parliament to go and raiſe the ſiege of Nantwich in Cheſhire, 
which the Lord Byron, with an army from Ireland, had reduced to great extremity. He 
ſet forward fiom Lincolnſhire, December 29, and, being joined by Sir William Brereton, 
entirely routed, on the 21ſt of January, the Lord Byron, who was drawn out to meet 
them (to) [IH]. After that, they took in ſeveral gariifons in Cheſhire, particularly 
Crew-houſe, &c. (x). Sir Thomas, having ſtayed in thoſe parts till the middle of March, 
was ordered back by his father into Yorkſhire, that by the conjunction of their forces he Collect. Vol. v. 
might be abler to take the field. They met «bout Ferry-bridge ; and Col. Bellaſis, Go- ge ag Il 
vernor of York, having advanced to Selby to hinder their junction, they found means, Z by —_ 14 
notwithſtanding, to join, and emirely defeated him, on the 11th of April, 1644(y) [T7]. 1 
This good ſucceſs rendered Sir Thomas maſter of the field in Yorkſhire, and nothing then Geer ae, 
hindered him from marching into Northumberland, as he had been ordered by the Par- Whitelockyp.36- | 
liament to join the Scots, which were kept from advancing Southward by the ſuperior | 
forces of the Marquis of Newcallle, quartered at Durham. But that ſtioke having thrown 
York into the utmolt diitraftion, the inhabitants ſpeedily ſent to the Marquis to haſte oy 
back thither ; by which means a way was left open for the Scots, who, with cold, and | 
frequent alarms, were reduced to great extremity. They joined the Lord Fairfax at We— 
therby, on the 2oth of April, and, marching on to York, laid ſiege to that city [K), 
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© her. I went on to Barton, having ſent hefore to 
© have a ſhip ready againſt my coming thither, Here 
l lay down to take a little rett, it 1 were poſſible 
to fiud any in a body ſo full of pain, and a mind 
yet fuller of anxiety and trouble. 7 hough I muſt 


— — 


And his great bravery in that kingdom was the cauſe 
of his fuccerding advancement (). 

[JJ They found means, notwithſtanding, to join, and 
entirely defeated him, Sc.] The Lord Fai:tax took 
a great compais about, to deceive the vigilance of the 


un 


(175) Memoriale, 
p 69, &c. 
Whnelock, 

p 8 . Ruth- 
worth, Vol. V, 


—— 


5 bas 


(16) Memorials, 
b. 547 &c. 


* 


0 
« 
« 
« ackno«1-ge it as the infinite goodneſs of God, that 
© my ſpirit was nothing at all d:(couraged from doing 
© ſtill that which I thought to be my duty. 1 had 
not reſted a quarter of an hour, before the enemy 
came clo'e io the town. I had now not above a 
« hundred horſe with me: we went to the ſhip, where 
under the ſecurity of her ordnance we got all our 
© men and horſe aboard; and, croſſing Humber, we 
© arrived at Hull, our men faint and tired. I myſelf 
© had loſt all, even to my ſhirt; for, my cloaths were 
made unfit to wear with rents and blood. Preſently 
© after my coming to Hull, I ſent a ſhip for my daugh- 
ter, who was brought the next day to the town, 
* pretty well recovered of her long and tedious juur- 
* ney. Not many days after, the Earl of Newcallle 
« ſent my wife back again in his coach, with ſome 
© horſe to guard her; which generous act of his gained 
© him more reputation than he could have got by 
* deraining a lady priſoner upon ſuch terms (16). 
IH] Entirely routed, on the 21ft of Zanuary, the 
Lord Byron, who was drawn out to meet them.] His 
arniy ot Iriſh coaſitied of 3000 foot, ot whom above 
20co were flain or taken priſoners; and, of 1800 
borſe, moſt of whom elcaped by flight. Col. George 
Monk, then in the King's ſervice, being taken in this 
action, was ſent up pritover to the Tower of London, 


where he remained till 1647, when he entered into the 


Paliament's ſervice, for the reduction of Ireland. 


Royalifts, and by that means joined his ſon (8). 
Their attack was in three diviſions; the firit led on 
by the Lord Fairfax himſelf; the next by Sir John 
Meldrum; and the third by Col. Bright, brother-in- 
law to Col. Lambert: Sir Thomas Fairfax led on the 
horſe. The matter was a long time diſputed with 
equality on both ſides, till the horie forced a paſſage 
into the town, where the following priſoners were 
taken; 2 Colonels, 3 Lieutenant. Colonels, 1 Major 
of horſe, and 3 of foot; 8 Captains of horſe, 11 
Captains of foot, 3 Captain-Lieutenants, 3 IL. ieute- 
nants of horſe, 23 Lieutenants of foot, 12 Enſigns, 
6 Cornets of horte, 4 Quarter-maſters; above 6o 
Serjeants, Trumpet:, &c. 1600 common Soldiers; 
2000 arms, and above; and all the bay aud baggage 


10). 
8 {x ] Laid fege to that city.] During the ſiege, Sr. 
Mary's lower, wherein many foundation-charters and 
ther grants relating to the Monaſteries, in Yorkſhire, 
and other Northern counties were depoſited, being 


accidentally blown up; Sir Thomas recovered as mavy 


of the'e valuable pieces as he could, rewarding very 
generouſly ſuch ſoldiers as brought any of them to 
him. He had before employed Roger Dodſworth, 
to copy out great numbers of them, allow ing him an 
annuity of 4c. per annum during his life; by which 
means they were preſerved from irrecoverable ruin, 
and make a very conſiderable part of the Menafficon 
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FAIR F AX (Tous). 

wherein the Marquis of Newcaſtle had ſhui himſelf up (z), being cloſely purfued, on 
the way thither, by Sir Thomas, and Major-General Deſſey (a). And, when Prince Ru- 
pert was advancing out of Lancaſhire to the relief of that place, they marched with 6500 
horle and dragoons, and 5900 foot, to ſtop his progreſs (4) : but he, eluding their vipt- 
lance, and fetching a compaſs about with his army, which conſiſted of above 20,000 men, 
got into York (c). Whereupon the Parliamentarians raiſed the ſiege, and retired to 
Heſſev- moor. The Engliſh were for fighting, and the Scots for retreating ; which luſt 
opinion prevailing, they both marched away to Tadcaſter (d), there being gr-at diſſe- 
rences and jealouſies between the two nations. But the raſh and haughty Prince, inflead 
of haraſſing and wearing them out by prudent delays, reſolved, without conſulting the 
M-rquis of Newcaſtle, or any of his officers, to engage them, on Mariton-moor eight 
miles from York, on the 2d of July: where that bloody battle was fought which en- 
tirely ruined the King's affairs in the North (e). In this battle, Sir Thomas Fairfax com- 
manded the right wing of the horte LJ. The Prince, after his defeat, retiring towards 
Lancaſhire, and the Marquis, in diſcontent, failing away to Hamburgh (J), the three 
Parliaments-General came and fat down again before York, which ſurrendered the 15th 
of july: and the North was now wholly reduced by the Parliament's forces, except ſome 
garriſons (g). In September following, Sir Thomas was ſent to take Helmeſley-caftle, 
where he received a dangerous ſhot in one of his ſhoulders, and was brought back to 
York, all being doubtful of his recovery for ſome time (5). Some time after, he was 
near being killed by a cannon- hot before Pomftrer-caftle | A}. 

Hitherto he had acquitted himſelf with undaunted bravery, and with great and deſerved 
applauſe from his party. Had he ſtopped here, or at ſuch times at lealt as the King's 
conceſſions were in re ſon and equity a juſt ground for peace {which was more than once), 
he might have been honourably ranked amongſt the reit of thoſe Patriots, who took up 
arms only for the redreſs of grievances. But his boundleſs ambition, and his great deſire 
to rule, made him weakly engage, with the utmoſt zeal, in the worſt and moſt excep- 
tionable parts of our unhappy Civil Wars. For, when the Patrliamentarians theught 
fit to new- model their army, and to lay alide the honeſt but unſuccefsful Robert Deve- 
reux, Earl of Effex ; they unanimouſly voted Sir Thomas Fairfax to be their General in 
his room; and he, being ealy, and forward to undertake or execute any thing that he was 
put upon, was the more readily choſen-by the two then prevailing parties of Preſbyterians 
and Independants. To him Oliver Cromwell was joined with the title of Lieutenant— 
General, but with intention of being his governor (i); and be was indeed the ſpring of 
all his ſucceeding mutions. Sir Thomas, being thus voted Commander in Chief of the 
Parli..ment's army on the 2 1ſt of January, 1644-5 (&), received orders from the Parlia- 
ment ſpeedily to come up from the North to London (). Accordingly he repaired 
privately thither, Feb. 18, and, the next day, was brought by four of the members into 
the Houſe of Commons, where he was highly complimented by the Speaker, and received 
his commiſhon of General (m). The 15th of the ſame month, an Ordinance was made, 
for raiſing and maintaining of forces under his command [N: it having been voted, a 
few days before, that he ſhould nominate all the commanders in his army, to be taken 
out of any of the other armies, with the approbation of both Houſes (2). March 25, 
the Parliament ordered him 1 5ool. (o). The 3d of April, he went from London to 
Windſor, where he appointed the general rendezvous : and continued there till the laſt 
day of that month, new-traming and modelling the army: or rather Cromwell doing it in 
his name. For, as Mr, Rapin well obſerves (p), Cromwell had ſuch an influence over 
April 16, he was appointed; by both 
Houſes, Governor of Hull (). In the mean time, Taunton, in Somertetſhire, one of the 
Parliament's garriſons, being cloſely befieged by the Royaliſts, Sir Thomas Fairfax re- 
ceived orders to haſten to its relief, with 8000 horle and foot (r). He began his March, 


Anglicanum, All the ſaid Dodſworth's collections and 
Mod. amounting in the whole to 122 volumes, were 
afterwards brqueuihed by the Lord Fairtax to the 


© eyes, and ſpoiled that ſide of his face, and yet no 
other hurt to Sir Thomas Fairtax (22),” 
[X] An Ordinance was made, for raiſing and 


Bodleian Library at Oxtord 720). 

[LI In this battle, Sir Thomas Fairfax commanded 
the right wing of the horſe.) This right wing ot horte, 
which counted of Sy Thomas Fairtax's troops in the 
van, and of the Scoich cavalry in the rear, (againſt 
which the Prince had a more peculiar indignation,) 
was, at the firſt outet of the King's left wing of horſe, 
put to rout; the Royaliſts fohowing them iu the pur- 
ſuir ſo far (as it was their uuhappy cuſtom) that there- 
by "Oy became the overthrow of their own amy 
(21). 

LM] He was near being killed, &c.] This we learn 
from Mr. Whitelo.k, in theſe words. Sir UChomas 
* Fuirfax and Colonel Fuibes ſtanding together near 
© Pomttet-caſtle, a cannon bullet from thence came 
© betwixt them,” and the wind of it beat them | oth 


to the ground, aud put out oue of Col. Forbes's 


maintaining of the forces under his command.) This 
Ordinance imported, that there ſhould be forthwith 
raiſed and formed, for the defence of the King and 
Parliament, the true Proteſtant Religion, and the laws 
and liberties of the kingdom, an army conliſting of 
6:09 horle io be diſtributed into eleven reg ments; 
and of 1500 dragooniers, to be diſtributed into ten 
companies ; and of 14400 foor, to be diſtributed into 
twelve regiments, each regiment ot foot to conſiſt of 
twelve hundred, and each ſuch regiment to be diſtri— 
buted into ten companies, For their maintenance, 
there was impoſed, upon nineteen of the counties and 
cities in England, the monthly ſun of fiity-hree 


. thouſind four hundred and fitty-ſix pounds; which 


was raitcd in the ſame manner as our piclent Land- 


tax (23). 
May 
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EXAFR FAR (THomMas). 


May 1, and by the 7th had reached Blandford in Dorſetſhire (s) : but, the King taking 
the field from Oxford, with ftrong reinforcements brought by rhe Princes Rupert and er P15: 
Maurice, Sit Thomas was ordered by the Parliament to ſend 3000 foot ind 1500 horſe 
to relieve Taunton, and himſelf to return, with the reſt of his forces, to join Oliver 
Cromwell and Major-General Browne, and attend the King's motions (H). The 14th of (7) bid. p. 27. 
May he was come back as far as Newbury (2); where having reſted three nights, he u Whitelock, 
went and faced Dennington-caſtle, and took a few priſoners. -Thence he proceeded to Ae 
lay ſiege to Oxford, as he was directed by the Committee of both kingdoms, and ſat ++ a 
down before it the 22d. But, before he had made any progreſs in this fiege, he received (w) ibid. p 2 . 
orders to draw near the King, who had taken Leiceſſer by ſtorm, May 31, and was and Whitlock, 
threatening the eaſtern aſſociated counties (. Sir Thomas therefore riſing from before Nemerabte oc- 
Oxford, June 5, arrived the ſame day at Marſh-Gibbon, in Buckinghamſhire 3 on the <vrrences, at the 
11th he was at Wootton, and the next day at Gilſborough, in Northamptonſhire : where | pa 
he kept his head-quarters till the rath, when he engaged the King's forces, at the fatal | 
and deciſive battle of Naſeby [O], and obtained a complete victory (x). The King, (+) prigge, 
after that, retiring into Wales, Sir Thomas went and laid ſiege on the 16th to Leiceſter, ” 33. 
which ſurrendered on the 18th (y). He proceeded, on the 22d, to Warwick; and ()Ib. p. 48,49. 
thence (with a difpoſition either to go over the Severn towards the King, or to move 
Weſtward as he ſhould be ordered) he marched on through Glouceſterſhire towards 
Marlborough, where he arrived the 28th (3). And here he received orders from the Gn 
Parliament, to haſten to the relief of Taunton, which was beſieged again by the 4 
Royaliſts ; letters being ſent at the ſame time into the aſſociated counties for recruits, and 4 
the arrears of pay for his army (a). But, July 2, upon his coming to Blandford, he («) Whitelock, NM 
was informed, that the Lord Goring had drawn off his horſe from before Taunton, and 183. . '1 
left his foot in the paſſage to block up that place, marching himſelf with the horſe to- 1 
wards Langport (56). Sir Thomas Fairfax, therefore, advancing againſt him, defeated () Idem. p.158 1 
him there on the 1cth of July (c); and, the next day, went and ſummoned Bridgewater, 3 „ 11 
which was taken by ſtorm on the 22d (4). He became alſo maſter of Bath the goth of 11108 
the ſame month; and then laid cloſe ſiege to Sherborne-caſtle, which was likewiſe taken Passe 1h Fe 
by ſtorm Augult 15. And, having beſieged the rich and famous city of Briſtol from the Whitalock, p. - 0s ; | 
22d of Auguſt to the 10th of September [P], it was ſurrendered to him by Prince Rupert 25% *59- 14 
(e) 3 at which the King was ſo exceſſively angry [J, that he ordered the Prince to go Gee, 
and ſeek his ſubſiſtence ſomewhere beyond fea (). After this laborious expedition, the Whitlock, p. 
General reſted ſome days at Bath, having ſent out parties to reduce the caſtles of the , 162, 166. 
Deviſes and Berkley, and other garriſons between the Weſt and London; and on the . rss, 
23d moved from Bath to the Deviles, and thence to Warminſter on the 27th, where he ® 770% 
ſtayed till October 8, when he went to Lyme in Dorſetſhire (g). From this place he . 
, came to Tiverton, of which he became maſter on the 19th (Y); and then, as he could p.64. | 
bop b. 146 not undertake a formal ſiege in the winter ſeaſon, he blocked up the ſtrong city of (c) Spriege, p. * 
„ 1b. p. 16 Exeter, which did not ſurrender till the 13th of April following (i): in the mean time, 17 128. 


3 he took Dartmouth by ſtorm, January 18, 1645-6 (e); and ſeveral forts and garriſons at ©) > p. 134, 
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[O] When he engaged the King's forces, at the fatal Prince Rupert, has theſe remakable words; which | 
and deciſrue batile of Naſeby.] As I am not writing are ſubmitted to the reader's confideration, — Sir, = || 
a hiſtory of England, 1 ſhall not enter into the par- * the Crown of England is and will be where it ought 4 
ticulars of this battle, but only take notice of the * to be; we fight to maintain it there. But the King, | Fil 
ſhare Sir Thomas Fairfax had in it, He commanded * mitled by evil counſellors, or through a ſeduced 
the main body of foot; and behaved with uncommon * heart, hath left his Parliament, under God, the 
(24) Sprigge, valour and bravery (24). During the engagement, belt aſſurance of his crown and family: the main- | ith 
5. 33, Kc. having had his helmet beat off, he rode bareheaded up * taining of this ſchiſme is the ground of this unhappy 5 
and down from one part of his army to another, to * war on your part: and what fad effects it hath pro- | In 
ſee how they ſtood, and what advantage might be * duced in the three kingdomes is viſible to all men. | . 
ained : and, coming up to his own life-guard, com- To maintain the rights of the crown and kingdom 0 7 
manded by Col. Charles Doyley, he was told by him, * jointly ; a principal part whereof is, that the King Wh 
that he expoſed himſelf to too much danger, and the * in ſupream acts is not to be adviſed by men of whom 4 1 
whole army thereby, riding barcheaded in the fields, * the law takes no notice, but by his Parliament, the 9 
c 
g 
- 
* 
o 
c 
4 
c 
. 


and ſo many bullets flying about him; vnd Doyley great counſel of the kingdom, in whom (as much q Y 

offered the General his helmet, but he refuſed it, ſay- * as man is capable of) be hears all his people as it 1 
(25) Whiteloek ing, It is well enough, Charles (25).'—— This viſi- were at once adviſing him, and in which multitude 4 
b. 152, dle indifference appears in the encouragement given to * of councellours lyes his ſatety, and his peoples inte- | 1 

the two contending parties, which may account for * reſt; and, to ſee him right in this, hath been the | if . 

their different ſucceſs almoſt in every battle. "The * conſtant and faithfull endeavour of the Parliament. is 1 

King's forces fought for him, not for themſelves; and And tobring theſe wicked inſtruments to ome that [Mt 1 

both officers and ſoldiers were in general negligent have miſled him is a principal ground of our fight- al: | 
(:6) chren- and unfaithful in their duty (26). But the Parliamen- ing (27). — But, from theſe plauſible and righteous (37) Shriggs, || 14 
don, Vol. IV. tarian ſoldiers fought for themſelves, for booty and ſentiments, Sir Thomas ſeems to have departed after- 


2 1 
p. 729. lunder, at leaſt for very great rewards, and could not wards, | | e 
ut mend their fortunes by fiſhing in troubled waters; [2] At which the King was ſo. exceſſively angry.) 101 
no wonder therefore that they fought with ſo much And the more, as the Prince, in a letter to his Ma- 41 
fury and reſolution. jeſty of the 12th of Auguſt, had aſſured him, that, 
[P] And havirg beſieged the' rich and famens city of * if no mutiny happened, he would keep Briſtol for 


Briſtol from the 22d of Auguſt to the 101th of Srptem- * four months (28). (28) Clarendon, | | i 7 
ber.] Sir Thomas Fairfax, in his firſt ſummons to | : ibid, 
Vol. V. 8 D different Ll 
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diſfereat times. Feb. 16, he defeated the Lord Hopton near Torrington (7) [R]. This 
Nobleman retreating with his broken forces into Cornwall, Sir Thomas f. [lowed him: 
in purſuit of whom he came to Launceſton Feb. 25, and to Bodmin March 2. On the 
4th, Mount Edgecombe was ſurrendered to him; and Fowey about the ſame time (m). 
At laſt the Parliament army approaching- 'Truro, where Lord Hopton had his head- 
quarters; and he being fo hemmed in as to remain without a poſſibility of eſcaping ; Sir 
Thomas, on the 5th of March, ſent and offered him honourable terms, if he would capi- 
tulate [S. After ſome delays and difficulties, the Lord Hopton accepted of them: and a 
treaty was ſizned by Commiſſioners on both ſides, March 14; in purſuance of which, 
the Royaliſts, conſiſting of above 5000 horſe, were diſbanded ; and took an oath never 
to bear arms againſt the Parliament (2). But, before the treaty was ſigned, the Lord 
Hopton, and Arthur Lord Capel, retired to Scilly, whence they paſted into Jerſey, 
April 17, with Charles Prince of Wales, Sir Edward Hyde, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion (). Thus the King's army in the Weſt being entirely diſperſed by the vigilance 
and wonderful ſucceſs of General Fairfax, he returned, March 31, to the fiege of 
Exeter, which ſurrendered to him upon articles, the 19th of April, as I have already 
obſerved (Y): and with the taking of this city ended our General's weſtern expedition. 
Haring entirely ſubdued thoſe parts, which were the greateſt ſtrength and almoſt the only 
reſuge of the Royaliſts, he marched, with wonderful ſpeed (9), towards Oxford, the molt 
conſiderable garriſon remaining in the King's hands. Setting out therefore from Exeter 
April 16, he came, on the iſt of May, with his army before that city, and began to lay 
ſiege to it (r). The King, who was there, afraid of being encloſed, privately, and in 
dilguiſe, departed thence on the 27th of April; and, May 4, put himſelf into the 
hands of the treacherous Scots (). Oxford ſurrendered upon articles, June 24 [], as did 
Wallingford, July 22 (). Atter the reduction of theſe places, Sir Thomas went and be- 
ſieged Rag!and-caſtle, in Monmouthſhire, the property of Henry Somerſet, Marquis of 
Worceſter, which yielded Aug. 19 ( And thus, before Michaelmas 1646, the un— 
bappy King Charles I. had neither army nor fortreſs left in England. The next employ- 
ment required of the General, was to diſband Major-General Maſſey's brigade, which he 
did at the Deviſes. About that time he was ſeized with a violent fit of the ſtone, under 
which he laboured many days. As ſoon as he was recovered, he took a journey to 
London; where he arrived November 12, being met ſome miles off by great crowds of 
people, and the city militia. The next day, both Houſes of Parliament agreed to con- 
gratulate his coming to town, and to give him thanks for his faithtnl ſervices and wiſe 
conduct CU]: which they did the day following, waiting upon him at his houſe in Queen- 


[R] February 16, he defeated the Lord Hopton near 
Torrington.) And, as a reward for his great ſervice, 
on the 24th of February, the Parliament ordered fit:y 
thouſand pounds for his army, out of the exciſe (29). 

[S] Sir Thomas Fairfax, on the oth of March, 
ſent and offered him, honourable terms, if he would capi- 
tulate.] Namely, * To the ſouldiery in general, Eng- 
* liſh and Forreigners, liberty either to go beyond lea, 
or to their homes in England, as they pleaſed ; and, 
to ſuch Engliſh as ſhould chooſe to live at home, his 
protection for the liberty of their perſons, and tor 
the immunity of their eſtates from all plunder or 
violence of ſouldiers, and all to go their wayes with 
what they had, ſaving horſes and armes; but for 
oflicers in commiſſion and gentlemen of quality, he 
ſhould allow them to go with horſes for themſe! ves 
and one ſervant or more, ſuitable to their quality, 
and with armies beficting gentlemen in a condition of 
peace; and ſuch officers as would goe beyond fea 
tor other ſervice, to take with them their armes and 
full number of horſes an{werable to their offices. To 
all troopers and in ſeriour ſort of their horſe-officers 
bringing in and delivering up of their horſes to carry 
armes, 203. a man, in lieu of their horſes, to carry 
them home: to Engliſh gentlemen of conliderable 
eſtates, his paſſe and recommendation to the Parlia- 
ment for their moderate compoſition (30).? 

[T] Oxford ſurrendered upon articles, Tune 24.) 
And at that juncture, Sir Thomas expteſſed his regard 
to learning, by agreeing, in the 14th article of the ſur- 
render, * That the Chancellour, Maſters and Schol- 
lers of the Univerſity of Oxon, and the Governours 
and Students of Chriſt-Church, and all other Heads 
and Governours, Maſters, Fellowes and Schollers of 
the Colleges, Hals, &c. of the ſame Univerſity, and 
the publick Proſeſſors and Readers, and the Orator 
thereof, and all o her perſons belonging to the ſaid 
Univefſity, or to any Colleges or Hals therein, 
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ſhould and might, according to their ſtatutes, char- 
ters and cuſtomes, enjoy their ancient forme of 
governmeat, ſubordinate to the immediate autbo- 
rity and power of Parliament : and that all the rights 
privileges, franchizes, lands, tenemeuts, houſes, 
poſſi ſſions, rents, revenues, hereditameats, libraries, 
dehts, goods and chattels, belonging to the ſaid 
Univerſity, or to Chriſt-church, or to any Colleges 
or Hills in the ſaid Univerfity (except ſuch rents 
and revenues as had been already taken and received 
by Ordinance of Parhament) ſhould be enj»yed by 
them reſpectively, free from ſequrſtrations, fines, 
taxes, and all other moleſtations u hatſoe ver. 
And that all churches, chappels, coliedges, hals, 
libraries, ſchooles, and publick buildings, within 
or belonging to the City or Univerſity, or to Chriſt's- 
church, or the leveral Colleges or Hails thereof, 
ſhouid be preſerve from defacing and fpoyle.” But 
it ſeems theſe articles were not reliſhed by the root- 
and-branchmen (31). Sir Thomas took alſo great 
care for the preſervation of the public library, which 
in ſeveral reipetts did ſuffer while the garriſon was 
poſſeſt by the royal party (32). 
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[U] And to give him thanks for his faithful ſervices 
and wiſe condutt,) They gave him ſomething more 
ſubſtantial than words and compliments, by making 
him very confiderab!e preſents and grants at different 
times, As, namely, in 1645, they ſent him a jewel of 
great value, ſet with diamonds, which was tied in a 
blue ribbond, and put about his neck (33). In 1646, 
an ordinance was made for ſettling 500-1. a year upon 
him and his heirs (34). And 4004/, a year was granted 
to him out of the Duke of Buckingham's eltate (35): 
which probably was part of the good. ſettled upon 
him by the parliament. Inſtead ot the other thouſand, 
10,0007, was given him by parliament (36). 
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ſtreet (20). Hardly had he had time to reſt, when he was called upon to convoy the two 
hundred thouſand pounds that had been granted to the Scotiſh army; the price of their 
delivering up, or betraying, their ſovereign King Charles [J. For that purpoſe he ſet 
out from London, December 18, with a ſufficient force (x), carrying at the ſame time 
50,009], for his own army. The King being delivered by the Scots to the Parliament's 
Commiſſioners at Newcaſlile, jan. 30, 1646-7, Sir Thomas went and met him, Feb. 15, 
beyond Nottingham, in his way to Holmby; and his Majeſty ſtopping his horſe, Sir 
Thomas alighted, and kiſſed his hand; and afterwards mounted, and diſcourſed with him 
as they rode along () [X). The 5th of March following, after long debate in Parlia- 
ment, he was voted General of the forces that were to be continued. He came to Cam- 
bridge the 12th of the ſame month, where he was highly careſſed and complimented, 
and created Maſter of Arts (2)| 7}. 

Hitherto, the cratty and ambitious Oliver Cromwell had permitted him to enjoy in all 
reſpects the ſupreme command, at leaſt to outward appearance. And, under his conduct, 
the army's rapid ſucceſs, after their new model, had much ſurpaſſed the expectation of 
the molt ſanguine of their maſters, the parliament. The queſtion now was, to diſband 
the majority of them after their work was done, and to employ a part of the reſt in the 
reduction of Ireland. But either of the two appeared to all of them intolerable. For, 
many having, from the dregs of the people, riſen to the higheſt commands; and by plun- 
derings and violence amaſſing daily great treaſures ; they could not bear the thoughts of 
Joſing ſuch great advantages. Lo maintain themſelves therefore in the poſſt ſion of them, 
Cromwell, and his ſon-in-law Ireton, as good a contriver as himſelf, but a much better 
writer and ſpeaker, deviſe how to raiſe a mutiny in the army againſt the Parliament. To 
this end they ſpread a whiſper among the ſoldiery, that the parliament, now they had 
* the King, intended to diſhand them; to cheat them of their arrears; and to ſend them 
into Ireland, to be deſtroyed by the Iriſh.” The army, enraged at this, were taught by 
Ireton to erect a council among themſelves, of two ſoldiers out of every troop and every 
company, to conſult for the good of the army, and to aſſiſt at the Council of War, and 
adviſe for the peace and ſafety of the kingdom. Theſe were called Adjutators, or 
Agitators (a), and wholly under Cromwell's influence and direction; the moſt active of 
them being his avow:d creatures (). Sir Thomas ſaw with uneaſineſs his power on the 
army uſurped by theſe Agitators, the forerunners of confuſion and anarchy, whoſe 
deſign (as he obſerves) was to raiſe their own fortunes upon the public ruin: and that 
made him reſolve to lay down his commiſſion (c). But he was over-perſuaded by the 
heads of the Independent faction to hold it Z] till he had accompliſhed their deſperate 
projects, of rendering themſelves maſters not only of the parliament, but of the whole 
kingdom ; for, he joined in the ſeveral petitions and proceedings of the army that 
tended to deſtroy the Parliament's power (d). About the beginning of June, he advanced 
towards London, to awe the Parliament, though both Houſes defired his army might 


not come within fifreen miles of the ſame (e); June 15, he was a party in the charge 
againlt eleven of the Members of the Houſe of Commons (J) [AA]; in Auguſt, he 
eſpouſed 


V] The price of their delivering up, or betraying, 
their ſevereign King Charles.) Mr. Rapin takes great 
pains, in cndeavouring to clear his friends the Scots 
from the imputation of having fold the King to the 
Parliament (37). But if the Parhament did not actually 


ing the Parliament, yet he was diſpoſed to more con- 
currence with the impetuous humour of the army, 
when he ſaw 1t was ſo much complied with, and ſub- 
mitted to, by all men (43). 


give that ſum tor this very cc nfideration, it is certain, 
that it very much ſecured and haſtened the payment of 
the Scotch army's arrears ; which might have remain- 
ed lovg unſatisfied. I hough it is true that they were be- 
come very burthenſ-me to the northern counties (,8) : 
But, if they had grown tco troublelome, as they were 
no longer receſiary, they would undoubtedly have been 
ſerved in the ſame manner as they af.erwa:ds were by 
Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Whitelock's following words 
deſerve to be duly weighed, © Now there began io be an 
* vnderſtanding betu een ſome here and the Scots, for 
© their dehvery up of the King's perlon to the Parlia- 
ment (30). And the ſame author mentions (40), 
that the King ſaid, * he was bought ard told.“ 

[X] And afterwards mounted, and diſcourſed with 
him as they rode along] The King 1a'd to one of the 
Comm:ſſioners of the Parliament, * 1 hat the General 
was a man of honeur, and kept his word with 
© him (41).* But we are not in{o1med upon What oc- 
con. 

[2] Aud created Maſter of Art.] He was alſo, 
lau. 11, this year, elected one of the repre;entatlives in 
Parliament for the Burgh of Cizeaceſter (42), | 

[Z]. But he was over perſunilec——————0 bold it.] 
1 houph he bad never thovgl.t vi oppoſing or ditobey- 


[44] Fune 15, he was a party in the charge againſt 
eleven of the members of the Houſe of Commons.) I hele 
eleven accuſed members, were, Denzi:l Hollis, Eſq, 
Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Lewis, Sir John Clot- 
worthy, Sir William Waller, Sir ſohn Maynard, Major- 
General Maſſey, John Glyn, Eiq. Recorder of Lon- 
don, Walter Long, Edward Harley, and Antony Ni- 
choll, Eſqrs. (44). The ſubſtance of the charge againſt 
them only amoumed to ſome pretended “ violent or 
* oppreſhve ways, tending (as the words of the accu- 
* ſation run) to overthrow the rights and liberties of 
the ſubjects of this nation.“ But their real fault 
(which was far from being a fault) conſiſted in their 
oppoſing the army's unlawful and arbitrary proceed- 
ings : endeavouring to diſband it; or ſending part into 
Ireland : which, as it tended to ruin and put a period 
to the exorbitant power of the army, was 1n their eyes 
an unpardonable crime. No wonder, therefore, that 
they oppoſed to the utmoſt all attempts towards their 
own diflolution ; and endeavoured to exclude from par- 
liament, or deſtioy, all thoſe that were for pulling 
them down from their exalted height, and (ending 
thom back to their mechanic trades, or reducing them 
to thair original meanneſs, obſcurity, and rags. And 
thus, as Mr. Whitelock well obſerves (45), The 
* aimy whom the parliament had raiſed, paid, and 
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eſpouſed the Speakers of both Honſes, and the fixty-ſix members that had fled to the 
army, and betrayed the privileges of Parliament: and, entering London, Auguſt 6, 
reſtored them in a kind of triumph. For which he received the thanks of both houſes ; 
and was appointed Conſtable of the Tower (g). He was no way concerned in the 
violent. removal of the King from Holmby | BB], by Cornet Joyce, on the zd of 
June; and waited with great reſpe& upon his Majeſty at Sir John Cutts's houſe near 
Cambridge (5). Being ordered, on the 1 5th of the ſame month, by the Parliament, to 
deliver the perfon of the King to ſuch perlons as both Houſes ſhould appoint ; that he 
might be brought to Richmond, where propoſitions were to be preſented to him for a ſafe 
and well-grounded peace (i): inſtead of complying (though he ſeemed to do ſo) he 
carried his Majcſty from place to place, according to the ſeyeral motions of the army [ CC}. 
And yet he outwardly expreſſed, upon moſt occaſions, a due reſpect for him [DD]; 
fo that his ambiguous conduct was owing to the fear he had, leſt the Parliament ſhould 
become maſters of the King's perſon. Thus, not having the will or reſolution to oppoſe 
what he had not power enough to prevent, he reſigned himſelf entirely to Cromwell[ EE}; 
and, though he wiſhed nothing that Cromwell did, yet he contributed to bring it all ro 
paſs (4). It was this undoubtedly that made him concur, Jan. 9, 1647-8, in that cruel 
Declaration of the army, wherein they adhered to the Commons votes, of * No further 
* addreſſes or application to the King; and reſolved to ſtand by the Parliament, in what 
* ſhould be further neceſſary for ſettling and ſecuring the Parliament and kingdom, 
without the King and againſt him (J).“ His father dying at York, March 13, he 
became poſſeſſed of his title and eſtate; and was appointed Keeper of Pontefra&- 
caſtle, Cuſtos Rotuloram of Yorkſhire, &c. in his room (m). But his father's 
death made no alteration in his conduct, he remaining the ſame ſervile or deluded tool 
to Cromwell's ambition. For, he not only ſent extraordinary ſupplies, and took all 


* commiſſioned, now mutiny agaiaſt them, and with 
* ſwords in their hands, controul and oppoſe their 
* principals and maſters.” 

[BB] He was no way concerned in the violent re- 
moval of rhe King from Holmby.]) The reaſons, ſent to 
the General by the authors of this violence, tor their 
committing it, were, That they had intimation of a 
* deſign, which they were able to make good, of ſome 
© to ſurprize the King (46) ; viz. the parliament, or 
ſome by their order. For, as one obſerves, the King 
was then the golden apple contended for by the parlia- 
ment and the arm „ie Thomas gives the followin 
account of that affair. Being at Saffron-Walden, i 
had notice that Cornet Joyce, an Arch-Agitator, who 
* quartered about Oxford, had ſeized on the King's 
«* perſon, removed his guards, &c, So ſoon as I heard 
of it, I immediately ſent away two regiments of 
horſe, commanded by Colonel Whaley, to ſet all 
things again in their due courſe and var 6 Bat, be- 
fore he came to Holm.by, the King was advanced 
two or three miles on his way to Cambridge, attend- 
ed by Joyce, where Colonel Whaley acquainted the 
King, he was ſent by the General to let him know 
how much he was troubled at thoſe great inſolencies 
that had been committed ſo near his perſon ; and as 
he had not the leaſt knowledye of them before they 
were done, fo he had omitted no time in ſeeking to 
remove that force, which he had orders from me to 
ſee done; and therefore he deſired his Majeſty that 
he would be pleaſed to return again to Holmby, 
where all things ſhould be ſettled again in as much 
order and quietneſs as they were before. And alſo he 
deſi red the Commiſſioners of Parliament to re · aſſume 
their charge, and attend the King as uſual. But the 
King refuſed to return, and the Commiſſioners to act; 
whereupon Colonel Whaley urged them to it, ſaying, 
He had an expreſs command to ſee all things well 
ſettled again about his Majeſty, which could not be 
done, but by his returning again to Holmby, The 
King ſaid poſitively be would not do it; ſo the Co- 
lonel preſt him no more, having indeed a ſpecial di- 
rection from me to uſe all tenderneſs and reſpect, as 
was due to his Majeſty.— The next day I waited 
on his Majeſty [at Sir John Cutts's houſe}, it being 
alſo my buſineſs to perſuade his return to Holmby, 
but he was otherwiſe reſolved, the Agitators having 
brought him into an opinion that the army was for 
him,—That it might appear what a real trouble 
this act was to me,—1 called for a council of war 
to proceed againſt Joyce, for this high offence and 
breach of the articles of war ; but the officers, whe- 
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© ther for fear of the diſtempered ſoldiers, or rather 
© as I ſuſpected a ſecret allowance of what was done, 
made all my endeavours in this ineffectual (47).? 

[CC] According to the ſev:ral motions of the army. ] 
The army was in the end of March 1647, at Walden ; 
May 26, &c. at St. Edmund's-bury ; June 4, &. at 
Newmarket; Jnne 10, at Royſton; June 14, &c. at 
St. Alban's; June 25, at Barhamſtead; the 26th, at 
Uxbridge; the zoth, at High-Wickham; july 21, at 
Ayleſbury ; the 24th, at Bedford; the 3 iſt, at Ux- 
bridge; Avg. 2, at Colebrook ; the 4th, at Hammer- 
ſmith ; the 6th, at London; the 7th, at Croydon; 
the 14th, at Kingſton, the 28th, at Putney ; in No- 
vembez, at Hertford ; in December, &c. at Windſor. 
And the King was, till June 3, at Holmby ; the 
5th, at Huntington; the 8th, at Sir John Cutts's ; 
the 11th, at Newmarket; the 24th, at Royſton; the 
26th, at Hatfield ; July 2, at Windſor ; the zd, at 
Caverſham ; the ziſt, at Woburne; the 24th, at La- 
timer's; the 24th, at Hampton-Court (48) : where 
he continued till the 11th of November following, 
when he eſcaped into the Iſle of Wight. 

DD) And yet he outwardly expreſſed, upon moſt oc- 
caſions, a due reſpect for him.) For, in letters from 
him to the parliament, he declares, that he and his 
officers * endeavoured only the ſattlement of the pub- 
* blic peace and rights of the nation; and aſſured the 
King, that this being done with his concurrence, the 
* rights of his Majeſty and his family ſhould be pro- 
* vided for; and in the mean time his Majeſty ſhould 
find from them all perſonal civilities and reſpects, and 
* ſuch freedom as may ſtand with ſafety, and the truſt 
lying upon them. That they are no enemies to 
monarchy and civil government, —— That they con- 
ceived, to avoid all harſhneſſes, and afford all kind- 
neſſes to his Majeſty, conſiſting with the peace and 
ſafety of the kingdom, is the moſt chriſtian, honour- 
able, and prudent way ; and that tender, equitable, 
* and moderate dealing towards his Majeſty, his fami. 
© ly, and party, is the moſt hope ſal courſe, to tzke 
away the ſeeds of war, and feuds amongſt us and our 
« poſterity, and to procure a laſting peace (49).* 

LEE] He reſigned himſelf entirely to Cromwell. | 
About this time, being tired with multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs and petitions at London, he appointed Cromwell, 
Ireton, Fleetwood, and divers other officers, and ſuch 
field-officers as were in town, or any five of them, to 
meet every day in Whitehall, to receive petitions, and 
couſider of buſineſs relating to the army, and tor the 
better preparing of diſpatches (50), 
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pains imaginable for reducing Col. Poyer in Wales, but alſo quelled, with the utmoſt 
zeal and induſtry, an inſurrection of apprentices and others in London, April 9, who 
had declared for God and King Charles (2). The 1ſt of the ſame month, he removed 
his head-quarters to St. Edmund's-bury ; and, upon the Royaliſts ſeizing Berwick and 
Carliſle, and the apprehenſion of the Scots entering England, he was defired, May 9, 
by the Parliament, to advance in perſon into the North, to reduce thoſe places, and to 
prevent any danger from the threatened invaſion. Accordingly he began to march that 
way, the 20th (v). But he was ſoon recalled to quell an inſurrection in Kent, headed 
by George Goring, Earl of Norwich, and Sir William Waller. Advancing theretore 
againſt them from London, in the Jatter end of May, he defeated a conſiderable party of 
them at Maidſtone June 2, with his uſual valour (p) [FF]. Bur the Earl, and about 
500 of the Royaliſts, getting over the Thames at Greenwich into Eſſex, June 2, they 
were joined by ſeveral parties brought by Sir Charles Lucas, and Arthur Lord Capel, 
which made up their numbers about 400; and went and ſhut themſelves up in Colcheſter 
on the 12th of June (9). The Lord Fairfax, informed of their motions, paſſed over 
with his forces at Graveſend, with ſo much expedition, that he arrived before Colcheſter, 
June 13. Immediately he ſummons the Royaliſts to ſurrender ; which they refuſing, he 
attacks them the ſame afternoon with the utmoſt fury. But, being repulſed, he reloived 
June 14, to block up the place, in order to ſtarve the Royaliſts ſhut np therein into a 
compliance. Theſe endured a ſevere and tedious ſiege of eleven weeks, not ſurrendering 
till Auguſt 28, and feeding for about five weeks chiefly on horſe-fleſh ; all their endea- 
yours for obtaining peace on honourable terms being ineffectual { GG]. This affair is the 
moſt exceptionable part in the Lord Fairfax's conduct. For, he granted the worſe terms 
to that poor town than to any other in the whole courſe of the war; he endeavoured to - 

deſtroy it as much as poſſible; he laid an exorbitant fine, or ranſom, of 12,0001. von : 
the inhabitants, to excuſe them from being plundered ; and he vented his revenge and 
fury upon Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſle{ HZ}, who had behaved in the 
beſt and moſt inoffenſive manner during the fiege, ſparing that buffoon the Earl of Nor- 
wich, whoſe behaviour had been quite different (r): ſo that his name and memory there 
ought to be for ever deteſtable. After his mighty exploits againſt a poor and unfortißed 
town, he took a kind of trinmphant progreſs to Ipſwich, Yarmouth, Norwich, St. 
Edmund's-bury, Harwich, Merſey, and Maldon (5s). About the beginning of December 
he came to London, to awe that city and the Parliament, and to forward the proceed- 
ings againſt the King; quartering himſelf in the royal palace of Whitehall (F?): and, by 
© ſpecial order from him and the council of the army [II], it was, that ſeveral members 
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[FF] With his uſual malour.] Though he was very ſeems to queſtion, whether he had not prejudiced the 
much diſabled and indiſpoſed, and had a great fit of honour and juftice of parliament in their execution. 
the gout then upon him, yet he could not be prevailed for ſome ſatis faction, ſays he, to military juſtice, 
upon to remain with the main body of the army in the and in part of avenge for the innocent blood they 
field; but, wich his foot wrapped up, he mounted on have cauſed to be ſpilt, and the trouble, damage, 
horſeback, led on his men in the greateſt danger, and * and miſchieſe they have brought upon the towne, 
was one of the firſt in all this action. Both tides did * this country, and the kingdome, I have, with the 
their parts with much valour and reſolution, and there * advice of a Counſell of Warre of the chiete officers 
was ſcarcely any action in the war more deſperate and * both of the couniry-forces and the army, cauſed two 
hazardous, and better performed than this (51). * of them, who were rendered at mercy, to be ſhot to 
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[GG] All their endeavours for obtaining peace on 
honourable terms being inefſeflual.) For, as early as 
June 19, they propoled, * Phat there might be a treaty 
* between both armies for a peace:* adding, that it 
was the general peace of the kingdom they contended 
But Sir Thomas replied, * That ſuch a treaty, 
and for ſuch a peace, was not the proper work of 
© himſelf, or the army, but theirs that had employed 
© him:;? and he offered only, that, if within 24 hours 
they laid down their arms, the common ſoldiers ſhould 
have leave to depart to their ſeveral homes; and the 
officers paſſes to go beyond fea. His terms grew much 
higher atterwards (52). 

[HH] And he vented his revenge and fury upon Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſle.) From the very 
beginning of the fiege, he expretled the utmoſt paſſion 
and reſentment againſt Sir Charles Lucas in particular 
(53): and, in his Memorials (54), is ſo injurious to 
his memory, as to call him, and Sir George, mere 
ſoldiers of fortune. His words are, But Sir Charles 
Lucas, and Sir George Liſle, being mere ſoldieis of 
© fortune, and falling into our hands by chance of 
« war, were executed.“ Whereas Sir Charles was no 
more a ſoldier of fortune than his Lordſhip ; tor be 
bad an eſtate in Eſſex, till diſpoſſeſſed of it by plun- 
dering rebels; aud was heir to the honour and eſtate 
of his brother John Lord Lucas, for want of iſſue 


male. In his letter to the parliament, his Lordſbip 
Vol. V. | 


death before any of them had quarter aſſured them. 
* The perſons, pitched upon for this example, were, 
Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſle, in whoſe 
military execution I hope your Lordthips will not 
© find cauſe to think your honour or juſtice preju- 
* diced (55). 

[IT] And by ſpecial order from him and the council 
of the army.) 'l hele are Mr. Whictclock's exprels 
words ; but the Lord Fairfax clears himſelf from it, 
in the following manner. To prepare a way 10 this 
« work [the King's Trial] this agitating council did 
firſt intend to remove all out of the parliament who 
were like to oppoſe them, and carricd it on with 
* ſuch ſecrecy, as I had not the leaſt iuimation of it 
till it was done, as ſome of the menib<rs of the 
houſe can witneſs, with whom I was, at that very 
time upon ſpecial buſineſs, when that attempt was 
made by Colonel Pride upon the parliament, which 
] proteſt I never had any knowledge of till it was 
done. The reaſon why it was ſo ſecretly carried, 
that I ſhould have no notice of it, was, becauſe I al- 
ways prevented thoſe deſigns when I knew them (56). 
The Lord Clarendon always confirms the ſame, No- 
body owned this act of violence in the excluſion of 
ſv many members: there was no order made for 
it by the houſe, Fairfax, the General, knew nothing 
of it, and the guards themſelves being aſked ** whac 
authority they had,” gave no other anſwer, but 
8 E that 
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of the Houſe of Commons were ſecluded and impriſoned, the 6th and 7th of that month 

(0 Ibid. p. 359. (u); he being, as one expreſſes it, lulled in a kind of ſtupidity (. He was foremoſt 

(w) Wood, ubi in the liſt of the King's Judges, but refuſed to act (x), probably by his Lady's perſuaſion 

upra, col. 8. [KK]. Feb. 14, 1648-9, he was voted to be one of the new Council of State (y). But, 

&) = — 4 on the 19th he refuſed to ſubſcribe the Teſt, appointed by Parliament, for approving all 

Al. V. p. 254. that was done concerning the _ and Kingſhip (2). March 31, he was voted General 
r 


Vol. V. p. 254. . 
(y) Whitelock, Of all the forces in England and Ireland, more to his honour than intrinſic power (a), 
In May, he marched againſt the levellers, who were grown very numerous, and b:gan 


| 058 


p- 381. 

(z) wid. p. 383. to be troubleſome and formidable in Oxfordſhire, and utterly routed them at Burford (6). 

(«) 1vid. p. 302. Thence, on the 22d of the ſame month, he repaired to Oxford with Oliver Cromwell, 

(5) Ibid. p. 401, and other officers, where he was highly feaſted; and created Doctor of Laws (c). Next, 

* upon apprehenſion of the like riſings in other places, he went and viewed the caſtles and 

An fortifications in the iſle of Wight, and at Southampton, and Portſmouth; and near 

a Guildford had a rendezvous of the army, which he exhorted to obedience (d). June 4, 

„ (4) Whitelock, he was feaſted with other officers, &c. by the city of London, and preſented with a large 

I; p. 404. and weighty baſon and ewer of beaten gold (e). In June 1650, upon the Scots declating 

| | Heat Shron. for King Charles II. the juncto of the Council of State having taken a reſolution to be 
0 p. 234. or King J ; 5 ' 

(-) Whitelock, beforehand, and not to itay to be invaded from Scotland, but to carry firſt the war into 

p. 406. that kingdom ; General Fairfax, being conſulted, ſeemed to approve of the deſign. But 

afterwards, by the perſuaſions of his Lady, and of the Preſbyterian Miniſters, he 

declared himſelf unfatisfied, that there was a juſt ground for the Parliament of England 

. to ſend their army to invade Scotland: and reſolved to lay down his commiſſion rather 

than engage in that affair [LL]. Whereupon, on the 26th, the ordinance whereby he 

was appointed commander in chief of all the forces of the Parliament being repealed, 

(/) Ibid. p.460, that high truſt was immediately committed to Oliver Cromwell (/); who was glad to ſee 

1 Mem. him removed, as being no longer neceſſary, but rather an obſtacle to his farther ambi— 

Tel 31, tious deſigns. For a kind of compenſation, the Parliament ſettled an annual revenue of 

8 five thouſand pounds upon his Lordſhip (g). Being thus releaſed from all public em- 

ployment, he went and lived quietly at his own houſe in Nun-Appleton in Yorkſhire ; 

always earneſtly wiſhing and praying (as we are aſſured) for the reſtitution of the Royal 

Family, and fully reſolved to lay hold on the firſt good opportunity to contribute his part 
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(5% Clarendon, * that “ they had orders“ (57). But the ſame noble 
Vol. V. p. 249. author obſerves in the foregoing page, that the com- 
mittee of parliament that was appointed to confer with 
the General, for the better procuring a good intelli- 
gence and correſpondence between the army and the 
3 were forced to attend full three hours be- 
ore they could be admitted to his preſence; and then 
he told them ſullenly and ſuperciliouſly, that the 
© way to correſpond with the army was to comply 
* with their remonſtrance;? and the next morning 
a guard of muſqueteers was placed to ſeclude the 
members. 
[XX] He was foremoſt in the lift of the King's 
Judges, but refuſed to act, probably by his Lady's per- 
1 She exclaimed aloud againſt the proceedings 
of the High-court, and the irreverent wi of the 
King by his ſubjects, inſomuch, that the court was 
(53) Whitelock, Interrupted (58) : for, her huſband, the Lord Fairfax, 
p. 371. being called firſt as one of the judges, and no anſwer 
being made, the crier called him the ſecond time, 
when there was a voice heard that ſaid, he had 
* more wit than to be there,“ which put the court into 


indolence, ſtupidity, and eaſineſs in being impoſed 
upon, that, they are hardly credible, * *Tis 
true, ſays he, that betore the King was beheaded, 
he did uſe his power and intereſt to have the execu- 
tion defcried for ſome days, ſorbearing his coming 
among the officers, and did fully reſolve with his 
own regiment to prevent the execution, or have it 
deferred till he could make a party in the army to 
ſecond his deſign: but, behold his policy ! all the 
morning of that day on which the King was be- 
headed, and the time when he was beheaded, he was, 
with certain officers of the army, at prayer, or in 
diſcourſe, or both, in Major Tho. Harriſon's apart- 
ment in Whitehall,(being a room as the higher end 
of the gallery looking towards the Privy-garden) and 
knew nothing of it, as it doth appear by this paſſage. 
When his Majeſty was beheaicd, and his corps 
thereupon immediately coftned and covered with 4 
black velvet pall, Bp. Juxon, who attended him on 
the ſcaffold, and Thomas Herbert, the only groom 
of his bedchamber that was then left, did go with 
the ſaid corps to the back-ltairs io have it embalmed; 
ſome diforder ; and, ſomebody aſking who it was, there and, Mr. Herbert, after the body had been depoſited, 
was no anſwer, but a little murmuring. But, preſently, meeting with the General Fairfax, aſked him, © how 
when the impeachment was read, and that expreffion the King did ?” Whereupon Herbert looking very 
uſed, of * All the good people of England,“ the ſame * ſtrangely upon him, told him, that “ the King was 
voice, in a louder tone, anſwered, * No, nor the “ beheaded ;” at which he ſeemed much ſurprized ; 
* hundredth part of them :* upon which, one of the (60). (60) N or 1 
officers bid the ſoldiers give fire into that box whence [LL] And reſolved to lay down his commiſſion rather Vol. 1 
the re words were uttered. But it was than engage in that affair.) A committee from the 
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ly diſcerned that it was the General's wife, who 
had uttered both thoſe ſharp ſayings; who was fre- 
ſently perſuaded or torced to leave the place, to pre- 
vent any new diſorder, Having been bred in Holland, 
ſhe had not that reverence tor the Church of England 
as ſhe ought to have had, and ſo had unhappily con- 
curred in her huſband's entering into rebellion, never 
imagining what miſery it would bring upon the king- 
dom ; and now abhorred the work in hand, as much 
as any body could do, and did all ſhe could to hinder 
her huſband from acting any part in it (59).,—A, 
Wood relates ſome particular circumſtances of the 
Lord Fairfax's behaviour, at the time of the King's 
murder, that ſhew ſuch extreme hypocriſy, or ſo much 
2 


Council of State went to confer with him, upon that 
ſubject, in a room in Whitehall; but (tho? they went 
firſt to prayer, that God would direct them in this 
buſineſs, and Cromwell and moſt of the reſt prayed) 
yet the prayers of theſe hypocrites could not be coun- 
tenanced with a hvavenly influence, nor their reaſons 
and arguments prevail upon his Lordſhip. And, if 
they had, very ſorry and dilappointed would many of 
them have been; as Mr. Whitelock, a member of this 
committee, obſerves in the following words— none 
* of the Committee ſo earnelt to perſuade the General 
© to continue his commiſſion as Cromwell and the 
© Sold:ers, 

that they did not overmuch deſire it (C).“ 
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towards it; which made him always looked upon with a jealous eye by the uſurpers of 
that time. As ſoon as he was invited by General Monk to aſſiſt him 

army, he chearfully embraced the occaſion, and appeared, on the 3d of December, 1659, 
at the head of a body of gentlemen of Yorkſhire; and. upon the reputation and authority 
of his name, the Irith brigade, of 1209 horſe, forſook Lambert's army, 

The conſequence was, the immediate breaking of all Lambert's forces, which gave 
General Monk an eaſy march into England (5). The 1 of January 1659-60, his 
Lordſhip made himſelf maſter of York (i); and, on the 2d of the ſame month, was 
choſen by the Rump Parliament one of the Council of State, as he was again on the 
23d of February enſuing (&). March 20, he was elected one of the Knights for the 
County of York, in the tiealing Parliament (1) : and was at the head of the Committee 
appointed, May 3, by the Honle of Commons, to go and attend King Charles II. at the 
Hague; to deſire him to make a ſeedy return to his Parliament, and to the exerciſe 
of his kingly office (7). May 16, he waited upon his Majeſty with the ref LATAM]; 
and atoned in ſome meaſure for all paſt offences, by readiiy concurring and aſſiſting in 
his Reſtoration. After the diſſolution of the ſhort Healing Parliament, he retired again 
to his ſeat in the country ; where he lived in a private manner, till bis death, which 
happened November 12, 1671, in the both year of his age (n){ VN], Several letters, 
remonſtrances, and other papers, ſubſcribed with his nume, are preſerved in Ruſhworth 
and other Collections, being publiſhed during the time he was General; but he diſowns 
moſt of them [00]. After his deceaſe, ſome * ſhort memorials, written by himſelf, 
were publiſhed ; which do him no great honour [PP]. The Lord Fairfax, as to his 
perſon, was tall, but not above the juſt proportion (o); and of a gloomy and melan- 
choly diſpoſition. He ſtammercd a little, and was a bad orator on the moſt plauſible oc- 
caſions (). As to the qualities of his mind; he was religious in the way he profeſſed, 
which was Preſbyterianiim (4) [28 }: of a good natural diſpoſition (r): a great lover 
of learning, having contributed ro the edition of the Polyglott, and other large works (s) : 
and a particular admirer of the Hiitory and Antiquities of Great Britain, witneſs the en- 
couragement he gave to Mr. Dodſworth (:)). He was of a meck and humble carriage, 
and bat. of few words in diſcourſe and council, yet, when his judgment and reaſon were 
ſatisficd, he was unalrcrable; and often ordered things expreflly contrary to the judg- 
mem of all his council{z). His valour was unqueſtionable. He was daring, and no 
ſclf-ſeeker (ww). And in action, in the field, he appeared fo highly tranſported, that 
ſcarcely any durit ſpcak a word to him, and he would ſeem like a man diſtracted and 
furious (x). IIis being outwitted by Cromwell, or ſuffering himſelf to become the tool 
and property of that wicked ambitious man, was his greateſt blemiſh. Happy would it 
have been for the nation, happy for himſelf, if he had retired ſooner | RR |, 


ag inſt Lambert's 


and joined him. 


[MM] May 16, he waited upon his Majeſiy with 
the ref? ] * He drew vpon him, as A. Wor. relates 
© the curioſity and eyes of ail men, as known to them 
* by name to have been Captain-Ge eral of the par- 
© liament-army. And, when the fit ceremony was 


[PP] After his deceaſe, ſome ſhort memorials, writ- 
ten by himſelf, were publiſhed ; which do him no great 
honour. | bey weie pub'tihed in 1699, Bro. by Brian 
Fairtas, Eſq. The author never deſigned them for the 
prets, only to remain for the fatisfaction of his own 


6 paſt, he deſired, as *tis laiil, to fee the King in pri- 
vate, and to aſk him pardon tor the pat offences, 
© which accordingly be did with al! ſubmiſſion (62). 

[NN] Till his death. which happened November 1 2, 
1671, in the Hcih year of his age] He vas buned 
in an aiſle adjoining on the ſouth tide to the chancel gt 
Bilburgh Church, near York. Cver his grave was 
ſoon alter put this epitaph. * Here lye the bodies of 
© the right honourable Thomas Lord Fairfax of Den- 
© ton, Baron of Camerone, who cied Nov. the 12th, 
© An. 1671, in the lixtieth year of his aye. And of 
Anne his wife, D.iughter and Coheir of Horatio 
© Lord Vere, Baton ef Tilbury He had iff, Mary 
© Ducheſs of Buckingham, aud Elizabeth (63). 
His eldeſt Daughter, Mary, bad the miffoitine of 
having for huſband the witiy, wicked, George Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham; to whom ſhe was married May 
24, 1657 (64). She died in November, 1704 (05). 
There is no account of the other davyh er, 

[OO] But he diſcwns mojt of them.] In theſe 
words. One thing mere requires 1 ſhould ſay ſome- 
thing to, beſore I conclude ; that is, concerning 
papers and declarations of the amy that cane out in 
my name, and the Council of Officers. I tay, trom 
the time they Ceclared their uſurped authority at 
Triplow-heath, | never gave my free conlent t© any 
thing they did: but, being yet undilcharged of. my 
place, they ſet my name in way of courle to all their 
papers, whether | conſented or not: and to ſuch 
tailings are all authorities ſubject (C). 


c 
6 
4 
6 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 


relations: bat they were publiſhed to prevent a ſur- 
reptitious edition. As I ſaid, they do no great honour 
to the noble author: for, they are written in an odd 
canting ſtrain; and moreover abound with miſtakes, 
For initance, in p. 122, now accidentally open before 
me, he lays.—* That the betieged in Colcheſter atter 
four months cloſe ſic ge were compelled to lurrender,? 
But the ſiege of that place laſted neither four months, 
nor three monihs ; being only from the 13th of June 
to the 27th of Auguſt. Ard the like in other in- 
ſtances. 
[22] He wat religious in the way tohich he pro- 

feſſe which was i reſvyierianiſm,) But Sir Roger 
M.niey, on the other hand, ſays, that, though“ con- 
+ (tancy was attributed to his na ural temper, bein 

melancholy, it was notwithſtanding thovght ductile 
where religion was in queſtion ; and therefore Crom- 
well, that famous impoſtor in gud'ineſs, was given 
him tor a ſuperviſipg Lieutenant (68), 
[RR] Happy for himſelf, if he had retired ſooner.] 
For, as Mr. Addiſon cl-/iaily repreſents it, | 


c 
. 
. 
6 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
Tune poſt of honour is a private ſtation (69), 


Brian Fairfax, Eſq. the editor of his Lordſhip's Me- 
morials, concludes his character with the following 
encomiun : that, ſo long as unſeigned piety towards 
© God, invincible courage joyned with wonderful! mo- 
« deity, and exceeding good nature: juſtice and cha- 


6. UP. 


(4) Epift Dedic. 
to his Memort- 
ale, p. Vii. vill. 
(i) Kennet, 
Regiſter, &c. 


P- 73 13+ 


(4) 1h. p. z, 66. 
(1) Ib. p. 101. 
(m1) Ib. p. 133. 


( Eyiſt. Dedic. 
as above, p. ix. 
and Wood, uhi 
ſupra, col. 88. 


(o) Sprigge, 
p. 322. 


(p) Lord Cla- 
rendon, Vol. V. 
p. 178. 

Sprigge, p. 323. 


ut ſupra, col. 88. 


Ludlow's Mem. 
Vol. . P. 314 


(r) Bellicoſum 
quidem, & ſua 
natura rrobums 
Batei Elench. 
Motuum, p. 68. 


(Wood, Faſt. 


Vol. II. col. 48. 
( Ihid. col. 14. 


Camden's Bri- 
tan ia, edit, 
1722, Vol. II. 
col. 886. 
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(70) Fpiſtie De · 
dicatory, p. ix. x. 


(71) Annual 
Regiſter, for 
the year 1772, 
Vol. XVI. Se- 
cond Part, 


p. 76, 77. 


FAIR # AX (Turowas). 


© tity to all men in his private liſe; and an ingenuous 
acknowledgment of his public error, with hearty 
* endeavours to make reparation, as ſoon as he was 
* convinced of it, ſhall be eſteemed in the world: ſo 
© long ſhall the name of my Lord Fairfax be honoured 
* by good men, and be bed ia perpetual remem- 
* hrance (70).'—The Duke of Buckingham, his 
Lordſhip's ſon-in-law, compoſed alſo an Epitaph for 
him, wherein he beſtows the higheſt praiſes and com- 
p iments upon him. M. 


„ [Of the Lord Fairfax's exploits, as a com- 
mander and a general, no farther notice is neceſſary 
to be taken than what is already done in the prece- 
ding article, 
in all the hiſtories of the time. From the accounts of 
his military tranſactions, it is evident that his charac- 
ter and abilities, as a warrior, were very great; and 
yet they have not aſſumed, in the eye of poſterity, 
that ſplendour which might juſtly have been expected 
from them. The fact is, that his glory has been 
ſhaded by the ſuperior luſtre of Cromwell, with whom 
he acted. 

Lord Fairfax's diſpatches, letters, and other papers 
which he had occaſion to write in the courſe of his em- 
ployments, may be ſen at large in the Parliamentary 
Hiſtory, To enter into a detail of them would carry 
us to a great lengih, and would not be ihtereſting to 
the generality of our readers. Thoſe who are defirous 
of full information on the ſubje& may have recourſe 
to the 13th, 14th, eth, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, 
volumes of the hiſtory now mentioned. 

In a paper extracted from an original manuſcript by 
Dr. Bryan Fairfax, and inf in the Annual 
Regiſter, are ſome circumſtances relating to the latter 
part of Lord Fairfax's life. He was afflicted with the 
gout and ftone, the pains of which he endured with a 
courage and patience, equal to what he had ſhewn in 
his warlike exploits. Theſe diſorders were the reſult 
of the wounds he had ſuffered, and the fatigues he 
had gone through, during the war. The gout took 
from him the uſe of his legs, and confined him to a 


chair, in which he ſat like an old Roman, his manly - 


countenance ftriking awe and reverence into all that 
beheld him ; while it was mixed with as much modeſty 
and ſweetneſs as were ever repreſented in the figure of 
mortal man. Moſt of his time was ſpent in religious 
duties, and a great part of the remainder in reading 
valuable books, for which he was well qualified by his 
{kill in modern languages. His death was occaſioned 
by a fever, which carried him off in a few days. The 
laſt morning of his life, he called for a bible, ſaying, 
ph... eyes grew dim,” and read the forty-ſecond 
lm {71). 
E 888 ſpeaking of Lord Fairfax's reſigna- 
tion of his command, as General, has the followin 
obſervations: The friends of royalty have prepoſ- 
terouſly ſuppoſed that Fairfax, contrary to his ſenti- 
- ments and principles, had allowed the army to offer 
violence to the parliament, and to put their ſove- 
reign to death. But ſuch ſuppoſition (though in 
ſome meaſure authorized by his own confeſſion in the 
memoirs of his military actions, publiſhed under 
the auſpices and direction of his ſon-in-law the Duke 
of Buckingham, when Fairfax had turned courtier 
to Charles the Second) is contrary to the equal tenor 
of his conduct during the whole civil contention, 
and to the following account which his contempora- 
ries give of his character: that though in debate he 
was flow in delivering his opinions, and patient in 
attending to thoſe of others, yet after, on mature 
deliberation, he had fixed his judgment, he adhered 
to it with an unſurmountable integrity. Fairfax, 
though a Preſbyterian, was, both in civil and reli- 
gious ſubjects, infinitely more liberal in his ſenti- 
ments than the generality of that ſect. He had no 
objection to the form of a republick, provided the 
ſpirit of it was free, and, that it was adminiſtered 
with juſtice z nor to toleration in religion, provided 
the eltabliſhed forms were Preſbyterian, At this 
time, ſomewhat diſguſted at the entire excluſion of 
that party out of the civil and religious government 
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Befides this, they will be found related 


*© The Canticles,” and “ Songs of Moſes, Exad. 1 f 


© of the country, urged by the importunities of an 
* impetuous imperious wife, who was a narrow- 
© minded Calviniſts, and 
of violating the public faith, and angry with the 
* compliment, which the Parliament, at his expence, 
C 1 to Cromwell, he, in a diſcontented ſullen 
* mood, unfortunately diſpoſſeſſed himſelf of that 
power which, whilſt in ſuch equitable hands, muſt 
* have preſerved the infant ſtate of liberty from falling 
* a ſacrifice to the greedy and corrupt deſigns of its 
© fleſe-virtuous partizans (72). 

The character of Lord Fairfax is drawn by Mr. 
Hume with a conciſe but maſterly hand. Fairfax,* 
ſays this hiſtorian, * was a perſon equally eminent for 
* courage and for humanity; and, though ſtrongly 
infected with prejudices, or principles derived from 
religious and party zeal, he ſeems never, in the 
courſe of his public conduct, to have been diverted, 
by private intereſt or ambition, from adhering ſtrictl 
to theſe principles. Sincere in his profeſſions ; diſ- 
intereſted in his views; open in his conduct; he bad 
formed one of the molt ſhining characters of the age, 
had not the extreme narrowneſs of his genius, in 
every thing but in war, and his embarraſſed and con- 
faſed elocution on every occaſion but when he gave 
orders, diminiſhed the luſtre of his merit, and 
rendered the part which he aQed, even when veſted 
* with the ſupreme command, but ſecondary and 
* ſubordinate (73). 

Lord Fairfax has found a place, not to his advan- 
tage, in Mr, Walpole's Catalogue of noble authors. 
Ot his Lordſhip's Short Memorials” it is obſerved 
that one can eaſily believe his having been the tool of 
Cromwell, when one ſees by his own memoirs how 
little idea he had of what he had been about, * But 
© his Dy adds Mr, Walpole, was not only an 
© kiſtorian, but a poet. In Mr. 'Thoreſby's Muſeum 
© were preſerved in manuſcript the following pieces; 
« The Pſalms of David,“ The Song of Solomon,” 
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„ and Deut. 32.” and other parts of Scripture ver 
© fied.” Poem on Solitude.” Beſides which, in the 
* ſame collection were preſerved ©* Notes of Sermons 
6 1 his Lordſhip, by his Lady, and by their daughter 
© Mary,” and ** A Treatiſe on the Shortneſs of 
Life.“ But, of all Lord Fairfax's works, by far the 
© moſt remarkable were ſome verſes which he wrote 
on the horſe on which Charles the Second rode to 
© his coronation, and which had been bred and pre- 
« ſented to the King by his Lordſhip. How muſt 
that merry monarch, not apt to keep his counte- 
* nance on more ſerious occaſions, have ſmiled at this 
© awkward homage from the old victorious hero of 
* republicaniſm and the covenant (74) !* 

It Lord Fairfax makes but an indifferent figure as 
an author, his memory is reſpectable as a lover and 
encourager of literature. This is properly taken 
notice of by our predeceſſor ; and, in the ſame view, 
we have had occaſion to ſpeak of his Lordſhip, in 
what is ſaid concerning Roger Dodſworth, at the c'oſe 
of our addition to the Life of Dugdale. Mr. Warton 
has added his teſtimony to Lord Fairfax's character in 
this reſpect. It is as follows: © He gave twenty-nine 
ancient manuſcripts to the Bodleian library, one of 
* which is a beautiful manuſcript of Gower's Confeſſio 
* Amantiss When the Record-Tower in St. Mary's 
Abbey at York was accidentally blown up in the 
grand rebellion, he offered rewards to the ſoldiers 
* who could bring him fragments of the ſcattered 
* parchments. Luckily, however, the numerous 
original evidences lodged in this repoſitory had 
been juſt before tranſcribed by Roger Dodſworth; 
and the tranſcripts, which formed the ground-work 
© of Dugdale's Monaſticon, conſiſting of forty-nine 
© large folio volumes, were bequeathed by Fairfax to 
the ſame library. Fairfax alſo, when Oxford was 
* garriſoned by the parliamentary forces, exerted his 
© utmoſt diligence in preſerving the Bodleian library 
* from pillage; ſo that it ſuffered much leſs than 
* when that city was in poſſeſſion of the, Royaliſts 
* (75) I | K. 
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(72) Macaulay's 
Hiſtory of Eng · 
land, Vol. v. 
p. $2—55, 
Octavo Edition, 


(73) Hume's 
Hititory of Great 
Britain, Vol. VII. 
p. 29. Octavo 
Edition of 1789. 


(74) Catalogue 
of Royal and 
Noble Authors, 
Vol, II. p. 223+ 
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750 Emenda- 
(19) and Addis 
tions, prefixed 
to the ſecond 

volume of Mr. 
Warton's Hiſ- 
tory of Engliſh 
Poetry, p. 48, 
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a (FANSHAWE * (the Right Hon. Sir Richanp, Knt. and Bart.) a Stateſman, * Commun 
Negotiator, and Poet, of the laſt century, was the youngeſt ſon, and tenth child, of Sit mund Turner, 


Henry Fanſhawe [A], Kat. Remembrancer of the Exchequer, and brother of Lord Jan. Ee. 


Viſcount Fanſhawe, of Dromore, in the kingdom of Ireland, and was born at Ware- 


Park in Hertfordſhire, in the month of June, 1608 (a). Being only ſeven years of (0 Baptized 4 

age when his father died (5), the care of his education devolved upon his mother, who Je us. 

placed him under the famous ſchoolmaſter, Thomas Farnaby. November 12, @ 10 March, 

1623, he was admitted a Fellow-Commoner of Jeſus College, Cambridge, under the“ 

tuition of Dr. Beale, where he proſecuted his ſtudies with ſucceſs, and diſcovered a 

genius for claffical learning. Thence he was removed to the Inner-Temple, Jan. 

22, 1626 ; but at his mother's death he reſolved to purſue a line of life better adapted 

to his genius and inclination, and accordingly he travelled to France and Spain, for the 

purpoſe of acquiring the languages, and ſtudying the manners of thoſe countries. On 
is return home, he was appointed Secretary to the Embaſly at Madrid, under Lord 


| Aſton, and was left refident there from the time of Lord Aſton's refignation to the ap- 
pointment of Sir Arthur Hopton in 16438 (d). | 


Being in England at the breaking-out of the civil war, he declared early for the 
crown, and was employed in ſeveral important matters of ſtate. In 1644, attending 
the Court at Oxford, he had the degree of Doctor of Civil Law conferred upon him (e), O wog Faſti » 
and was appointed Secretary at War to the Prince of Wales, whom he attended into I 5. 43: 
the weſtern parts of England, and thence into the iſlands of Scilly and Jerſey (F). (/) us. Me- 

In 1648, he was appointed Treaſurer to the Navy under Prince Rupert, which office Wor-. 


he managed till the year 1650, when he was created a Baronet, and ſent to Madrid to 


repreſent the neceſſitous ſituation of his maſter, and to beg a temporary aſſiſtance from 


Philip the Fourth, He was then ſent for to Scotland, and ſerved there in the capa- 
city of Secretary of State to the great ſatisfaction of all parties, although he took nei- 
ther covenant nor engagement B]: about this time he was recommended by the 
King to the York party, who received him with great kindneſs, and entruſted him 
with the broad ſeal and fignet. In 1651, he was taken priſoner at the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, and committed to cloſe cuſtody in London; but, having contracted a dangerous 
ſickneſs, he had liberty allowed him, upon giving bail, to go for the recovery of his 
health to any place he ſhould chuſe, provided he ſtirred not five miles thence 
without leave from the Parliament. In 1654, he was at Tankerſley Park in Yorkſhire, 
which place he hired of his friend Lord Strafford, to whom he dedicated his tranſla- 
tion of the Lugiad of Camoens,” made during his reſidence there. In February, 
1659, (under pretence of travelling abroad with the eldeſt ſon of Philip Earl of Pem- 
broke), he obtained his bail to be returned, and repaired to King Charles II. at Breda, 
who knighted him in April following; and appointed him Maſter of Requeſts, and 
Secretary of the Latin Tongue (g). : 
Upon his Majeſty's reſtoration, he expected to be appointed Secretary of State, 
from a promiſe which had formerly been made him of that office (C]; but to his great 
diſappointment, it was, at the inſtance of the Duke of Albemarle, given to Sir Wil- 
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(e) Regiſter, 
Inner 'Temple. 


(4) M.S. Me- 
moirs. 


(2) Wood, ubi 


ſupra. 


liam Morrice (5). 


He was elected one of the Repreſentatives of the Univerſity of Cambridge CD] in 


the Parliament which met the 8th of May, 1661, and was ſoon after ſworn a Privy 
Counſellor of Ireland. Having by his refidence in foreign Courts, qualified himſelf for 


public employments abroad, he was ſent 


[.4] Sir Henry Fanſbatue] was deſcended from an 


ancient family of that name, ſeated at Fanſhawe-gate, 


in the pariſh of Dronfield, in Derbyſhire. He inherited 
Ware Park, co. Herts, from his father, who bought 
it of Catharine Counteſs of Huntingdon, temp. Eliz. 
Sir Henry was twice mai ried—By Mary Bouchier, his 
firſt wife, he had Thomas, created Viſcount Fanſhawe, 
of Dromore; Sir Simon; and Sir Richard, our 
author. By his ſecond wife, Elizabeth Smyth, he 
had iſſue, Sir Thomas Fanſhawe, of Jenkins, Clerk 
of the Crown, temp. James I. William, of Parſlow in 
Eſſex, Auditor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter ; Alice 
married to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and Margaret to Sir 
Benj. Ayloffe. The office of Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer was enjoyed by five ſucceſſive generations 
of this family, from the time of Elizabeth to Queen 
Anne. f 

[B) He took neither covenant nor engagement. ] 
When Sir Richard Fanſhawe's ill health obliged him 
to apply for his enlargement after the battle of Worceſ- 
ter, where he was taken priſoner, Sir Henry Vane 

opoſed, as one of the conditions, that he ſhould take 
the engagement; upon which Cromwell, who was 

VoL. V. 


Envoy Extraordinary to Portugal, with a 


preſent, replied, that he never knew the engagement 
given as medicine: his liberty was then granted on 
4000. bail (1). | 

[C] From a promiſe which had formerly been made 
him of that mee. Which Lady Fanſhaw ſtates thus: 
+ The King promiſed Sir Richard that he ſhould be 
one of the Secretaries of State (at the Reſtoration), 
and both the Duke of Ormond and Lord Chancellor 
* Clarendon were witneſſes of it ; yet that falſe man 
made the King break his word, for his own accom- 
* modation, and placed Mr. Morrice, a poor country 
* gentleman of about 200/. a year, a fierce Preſby- 
© terian, and one who never ſaw the King's face ; 
but ſtill promiſes were made of the reverſion to Sir 
* Richard (2). 

[D] He was elected one of the Repreſentatives of the 
Univerſity of Cambridge.) Sir Richard had the good 
fortune to be the firit choſen, and the firit returned 
member in the Commons-houſe after the King came 
home, and this colt him no more than a letter of 


thanks, two brace of bucks, and twenty broad pieces 
for wine (3). 


8 F dormant 


h) Clarendon's 
ontinuation of 
he Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion, 
vo. II. 508. 


(1) M. S. Mey 
Mmoirs. 


(2) Ibid. 


(3) Ibid 
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90 Kennet's 
ogiſter and 
Chronicle, folio, 
P. 5377 539, 
560, 588. 

(4) M.S. Me- 
moirs. 

(7) Clarendon's 
Continuation ut 
ſupro, III. 582. 


(m) See his Let- 
lers, . 225 Men- 
tioned below. 


(i) December 6, 
1665. See Ar- 
lington's Let- 
ters, II. 114. 


() Clarendon, 
ubi ſupra. 
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dormant commiſfion to the Ambaſſador, which he was to make uſe of as occaſion 
ſhould require. Shortly after, he was appointed Ambaſſador to that Court, where he 
negotiated the marriage between his maſter King Charles II. and the Infanta Donna 
Catharina, daughter of King John VI. and returned to England towards the end of the 
ſame year, It appears that he was again ſent Ambaſſador to that Crown in 1662, and 


was, upon his return to England, the following year (i), ſworn of his Majeſty's Privy- 


Council(&), His integrity, abilities, and induſtry, became ſo well known in Portugal, that 
he was recommended and defired by that Crown to be ſent to Spain as the fitteſt per- 
ſon to bring about an accommodation between Spain and Portugal (/). In the begin- 
ning of the year 1664, he was ſent Ambaſſador to Philip IV. King of Spain[Z1, and 
arrived, February the 2gth, at Cadiz, where he was ſaluted in a manner unexampled to 


others, and received with ſeveral circumſtances of particular eſteem( m) (FJ. During his 


reſidence at this Court, he experienced ſuch frequent mortifications as Miniſters uſe to 
meet with in Courts irreſolute and perplexed in their own affairs, and had made a 
journey to Liſbon upon the earneſt defire of Spain, and returned without effect. On a 
ſudden, when the recovery of Philip IV. grew deſperate, a project for a treaty was 
ſent to the Ambaſlador, containing more advantages of trade to the nation (which are 
the moſt important matters in all treaties), and inſiſting upon fewer inconvenient con- 
ditions than had ever been in any of the former, and urging the immediate accep- 
tation or rejection of it, on account of the King's illneſs, which,” they declared, 


© might make ſuch an alteration in Counſels, that, if it were not done in his life-time, 


ce they knew not what might happen after.” The Ambaſſador, ſurpriſed with this 
overture, compared what was offered with what he was to demand by his inſtructions, 
and what was defeCtive in thoſe particulars he added to the articles preſented to him, 
with ſuch farther additions, as, upon his own obſervation and conference with 
the merchants, occurred to him; which, being agreed to, he ſigned the treaty (u), 
with a ſecret article reſpecting Portugal, and ſent it to England. The treaty was no 
ſooner brought to the King, and peruſed in Council, but many fauits were found with 
it, and in the end the King concluded that he would not fign it; and thereupon the 


Ambaſſador was recalled (ov) (GJ. 


[E] In the beginning of the year 1664, he was ſent 
Ambaſſador to Philip IV. King of Spain.) His corre- 
ſpondence during this embally was publiſhe in 1701, 
in one volume, 8vo under this title. Original Lecers 
of his Excellency Sir Richard Fanſhawe during his 
« Embaſly in Spain and Portugal; which, together 
* with divers Letters and Anſwers from the chief 
© Miniſters of State in England, Spain, and Portugal, 
contain the whole Negotiations of the treaty of peace 
between thoſe three crowns.” The publiſher re- 
ceived theſe letters from the hands or a daughter of 
Sir Richard, who had them in her poſſeſſion, In Sir 
Richard's inſtructions, the chief points recommended 
to him were, to demand ſeparation and puniſhment 
from ſome free-booters, who had taken ſhips from 
the Engliſh, and to endeavour to reftore amity, trade, 
and commerce, and renew the alliance between Eng- 
land and Spain: to mediate an accommodation be- 
tween Spain and Portugal : to get the exportation of 
blacks into the Weſt-Iudies appropriated to the Eng- 
liſh ; and the preicription of Spaniſh woo!s, &c. 

[F] And received with ſeveral circumflances of par- 
ticular efteem.) It appears from one ot Sir Richard's 
letters, that this extraordinary reſpect was paid him 
not only upon his owa but alſo upon his maſter the 
King of England's account, His words are thus : 
I had not been three hours on ſhore (at Cadiz) 
* when an extraordinary meſſenger arrived from 
Madrid, with mote particular orders than formerly 
irom his Catholic Majeſty, importing that our 
maſter's fleet, when arrived, and his ambaſſador, 
ſhould be pre-ſaluted from the city in a manner un- 
exampled to others, and which ſhould not be drawn 
into example hereafter, Moreover (and this fo 
likewiſe) that I and all my company mult be totally 
defrayed, buth here and all the way up to Madrid, 
upon his Catholic Majeſty's account; with ſeveral 
other circuinſtances of particular etteem for our 
royal maſter, above all the world beſide.“ From a 
paſlage in another letter of his it is evident, that the 
hope the Spaniards en'ertained, of having Tangier 
and Jamaica reſtored to them by England, was, that 
* which made his arrival impatiently loaged for, and 
Jo magnificently celebrated,” 
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Sir 


[G] And thereupon the Ambaſſador wwas recalled.] 
Lady Fanſnhawe's account is as follows: © The articles 
concluded on between Engiand and Spain by Sir 


ment between Spain and Portugal, were cavilled at 
by Lord Chancellor Clarendon and his party, that 
they might have an opportunity to ſend the Earl of 
Sandwich out of the way from the Parliament which 
then ſat, as he and his. friends feared he would be 
ſeverely * puniſhed tor his cowardice in the Dutch 
fight, He neither underſtood the cuſtoms ot the 
Court, nor the language, nor indeed any thing but 
a vicious life; and thus vas he ſhuflid into Sir 
Richard's employment, to reap the benefit of his 


Spain, and Portugal, and after above thirty years 
ſtudying ſtate fairs, and many of them 1a the 
Spaniſh Court. So much are ambafladors li:ves to 
the public miniſters at home, who viten through 
ignorance or envy ruin them!!“ The letter «hich he 
wrote to Charles II. on this occaſion is among tit the 
Harl. MSS. in the Muſeum, No. 7010, 
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Madrid, Thurſday 3d June, 1666. St, Loci, 


© By the hands of my Lord of Sandwich, who 
arrived in this Court upon Friday laſt, was delivered 
to me a letter of revoration from your Majeſty, 
directed to the Q1een Regent, and at the ſame time 


myſelf, implying the principal (it not the only) 


that had been made relative to the papers which I 
ſigned with the Duke of Medinas de los "Torres, 
upon the 17th of December laſt paſt; a confidera- 
tion ſufticient to have vtterly caſt down a foul leſs 
ſenſible than hath ever been mine of your M.jeſty's 
leaſt ſhow of diſpleaſure, though not accompanied 
with other puniſhments, if zour Majeſty (according 
to the accultomed tenderneis of your Royal diſpoſi- 
tion, in which you excel all Monarchs living), to 
comfort an old ſervam, had not yourſelt U ©) a the 
blow in the deſcent, by this graciuns expreilion in 
the ſame letter: “ that I may aſſure myſelf your 
Majeſty believes I proceeded in the a1tictes figued by 

me, 
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Richard Fanſhawe, and the articles for the adjuſt- 


five years negotiation of the peace of England, 


another, with which your Majeſty honoured me for. 


motive of the former to have been, ſome exceptions. 


(4) Hiſt. 
He ford. 
p. 411. 


(5) MCS. 
molxs. 
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Lucia 


(4) Hiſt. of 
Herrforditure, 
p. 411. 


(5) M.S. Me- 
moirs. 


(6) Mickle's 
Luciad, to. 


F AN S H A W E. 

Sit Richard was preparing for his return to England; when, June 4, 1666, he was 
ſeized at Madrid with a violent fever which put an end to his life the 16th of the ſame 
month, the very day he had deſigned to ſet out on his return home (p). His body, 
being embalmed, was conveyed by his lady, with all his children then living, by land 
to Calais, and ſo to London; whence being carried to All Saints Church in Hertford, 
it was depoſited in the vault of his father-in-law, Sir John Harriſon, till May 18, 1671, 
when it was removed into a new vault, made on purpoſe for him and his family in the 
pariſh=church of Ware. Near the vault there is a handſome monument erected to his 
memory () HJ. He was remarkable for his meekneſs, {incerity, humanity, and 
piety ; and alſo was an able ſtateſman and a great ſcholar, being in particular a com- 
plete maſter of ſeveral modern languages, eſpecially Spaniſh, which was perfectly fa- 


miliar to him. 


What he wrote, or publiſhed, is mentioned in the note[7]. By his Lady, Anne; 


eldeſt daughter of Sir John Harriſon of Balls | K }, he had fix ſons and eight daughters; 
whereof only one ſon and four daughters ſurvived him. | 


© me, as aforeſaid, with integrity and regard to your 
6 royal tervice, and that I may be further aſſured the 
© ſame will juitify me towards your Majeſty, whatever 
* exceptions may have been made to my papers.” 

© In obedience to your Majeſty's leiter abovemen- 
© tioned, I make account, God willing, to be upon 
© wy way towards England ſome time next month, 
© having in the interim performed to my Lord Sand- 
wich (as I hope I ſhai! to his full ſatisfaQtion) thoſe 
© offices which your Majeſty commands me in the 
© fame, whoſe royal perſon, councils, and under- 
© tak ngs, God Almighty preſerve aud proiper many 
years; the daily tervent prayers of 

s Your Majeſty's ' 
Ever loyal ſubject, 
Ever taithful and 
« Moſt obedient ſervant, 
* RICHARD FANSHAWE. 


IE] Near the vault there is a handſome monument 
erected to his memory.] Sir Henry Chauncey gives a 
deſcription of it (4), with the epitaph: whercin the 
character given of Sir Richard is, that he was moſt 
eminent for ſweetneſs of temper, lovalty, &. Vir 
comitate morum, literarum Luce, fei conſtantia præ- 
Hantiſſimus Sc. The monument, and vault, where 
bis n urnfal relict intended to be buricd hericlf, colt 
ber 200ʃ. (50. 

[1] What he wrote or publiſhed is mentioned in the 
net.] Namely, 1. An Engliſh tranſlation, in rhyme, 
ol the celebrated Italian paſtoral, called, Il Paſtor 
Fido, or the Faithful Shepherd,“ written originally 
by Batiſta Guarini, printed at London, 1640, 410. 
and 1664 8vo, 2 Select paris of Horace into Eng- 
liſh, 1652, 8 vo. 3. A tranſlation from Enyliſh into 
Latin verſe, oi The Faithful Shephetdeis,“ a paſtoral, 
written originally by John Fletcher, Eondon, 1658. 
4. In the octavo edition of * The Fauhtul Shep- 
& herdeſ-,” anno 1664, are inlerted the following 

nis of our author's, viz. 1. An ode upon occaſion 
of his Majeſty's prociamation in :630, commanding 
the gentry to reſide upon their eſtates in the country. 
2. A ummary dif. ourle on the civil wars of Rome; ex- 
trace from the belt Latin writers in verſe and proſe. 
3. A Hayluh travflation of the fourth book of 
Vitgil's Zneis, on the Loves of Dido and ZEneas, 
4. LV odes out of Horace, relating to the civil wars 
of Rome, againſt covetous rich men. 5. He tranſ- 
lated, from Portugueze into Englith, “ The Luciad, 
or {'ortugal's Hiſtorical Poem 3” written originally 
by Louis de Camuens. Lond. 665, &c. fol. (From 
the many corte ctions in the Tranflator's copy, now 
in the poſſe lion of Edm. Turnor, Eſq. it appears to 
have been very negligeutly printed, which may in ſome 
degree account for the Remarks of Mr, Mickle (6) 
on this tranilation of our author.) 6. After his deceaſe, 
namely in 16- 1, were publiſhed two poſthumous pieces 
of his in gto. Querer per ſolo querer : ** To Love 
% only for Love's ſake,” a drumwatic piece, repreſented 
before the King and Quecn ot Spain; and Figſas de 
Aranjuez : ** Feſtivals at Arayjuez,” both written ori- 
ginally in Spaniſh, by Antonio de Mendoza; upon 


occaſion of celebrating the birth-day of King Philip - 


IV. in 1621, at Aranjuez. 'They were tran ated by 
our author in 1654, during his conficement at Tan- 


kerfley-Park, in Vorkſhire; which uneaſy ſituation 


induced him to write the tollowiog flanzas on this 
work. 


Time was, when I. a pil-rim of the ſeas ; 

When I, *midſt noiſe ot camps and court's diſeaſe, 
Purloin'd ſome hours to charm rade cares with verſe, 
Which flame of faithful ſhepherd did rehearſe, 


But now, reſtrain'd from ſea, from camp, from court, 
And by a tempeſt blown into a port, 

I raiſe my thoughts to muſe on higher things, 

And echo arms and loves of Queeus and Kings. 


Which Queens (deſpiſing crowns and Hymen's band) 
Would neither man obey, nor man command; 

Great pleaſure (rom rough ſeas to ſec the ſhore ;. 

Or from firm land to hear the billows roar, 


He compoſed ſeveral other things, which he had 
not leiſure to complete: even ſome of the bhetore- 
mentioned printed pieces have not all the perteRion 
which our ingenious author could have given them; 
but that is not the caſe with his excellent tranſlation 
of Paſtor Fido, which was publiſhed by himiel., and 
hath been applauded by ſome of the beſt juuges, par- 
ticularly by dir John Denham, in a poem beginning 
with the following celebrated diſtich (7). 


& Such is our pride, or folly, or our fate, | 


„% That tew but ſuch as cannot write, tranſlate,” 
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( p) Wood , abi 
ſupra. 


(9) M.S. Me- 
moirs. Chaun- 
cey's Antiq of 
' Hertfordſhire, 
p. 211. 


(7) Denham's 
Poems, $vo. 


1709, Page 1714. 


After cenſuring ſervile tranſlators, he goes on to praiſe 


our author thus: 


&« Secure of fame thou juſtly doſt efleem 

& Leſs honour to create than to redeem. 

% That ſervile path thou bly doſt decline 

% Of tracing word by word, and line by line.“ 


And concludes the encomium in this maſterly deſcrip 
tion of the freedom of his tranſlation, 


© That maſter's hand, which to the life can trace, 

6 'The airs, the line, the f-at:es, of the face, 

* May with a free and bolder fir. ke «xpreſs 

A vary'd poſture, or a flat ring dreſs ; 

„He could have made thoſe like, who made the reſt, 
But that he knew his on deſign vas beſt,” 


[IX ' Anne, eldeſt daughter of Sir John Harriſon of 
Balls.) She was the daughter of Sir John Hariion by 
Margaret his wife, daughter of Robert Fauſhaue, of 
Fanſhawe-Gate, Eſq. vreat uncle to Sir Richard, to 
whom ſhe was marricd in Wolvercot church, near 
Oxford, 18 May, 1644. She compiled, for the 
ule of her only fon, ** Memoirs of the Fanſhawe 
% Family,” containing a particular account of their 
ſufferings in the — caule, in which ſhe and her 
ſiſter Margaret Harriſon (who, in 16;4, married Sir 
Edmund Turnor, of Stoxe-Rochford, co. Lincoln, 
Knut.) bore a conſiderable ſhaie, being the conuant 
companions of Sir Richard in thoſe perilous times. 


The deſcription of her and her hoſband's taking leave 
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- © ſervant; th 


FANSHAWE FARMER. 


of Charles I. when he was a priſoner at Hampton- 
Court, is very affecting, and is told with great fimpli- 
city. During the King's ſtay at Hampton-Court, I 
went three times to pay my duty to him, both as I 
was the daughter of his ſervant, and the wife of his 
laſt time I ever ſaw bim I could not 
refrain from weeping. When I took m 
© the King, he ſaluted me, and I prayed God to pre- 
© ſerve his Majeſty with long life and happy 
The King ſtroketl me on beam. Yong and ſaid, ** Chil 
if God pleaſeth it ſhall be ſo, but both you and 
© muſt ſubmit to God's will; and you know in what 
© hands [ am in.” Then turning to my huſband he 
* ſaid, © Be ſure, Dick, to tell my ſon all that I have 
* ſaid, and deliver theſe letters to my wife. Pray 
© God bleſs her; and I hope I ſhall do well.” Then 
taking my huſband in his arms, he ſaid, “ Thou 
© haſt ever been an honeſt man; I hope God will 


leave of 


Cars. 


© bleſs thee, and make thee a happy ſervant to my 
* ſon, whom I have charged in my letter to continue 
© his love and truſt to you ;” adding, And I do 
« promiſe you, if I am ever reſtored to my dignity, I 
will bountifully reward you both for your ſervices 
and ſufferings” — Thus did we part from that glori- 
© ous ſun, that within a few months afterwards was 
© extinguiſhed, to the grief of all Chriſtians, who are 
not forſaken of their God.” 

Theſe memoirs, from the variety of intereſtin 
matter they contain, might, if they were publiſhed, 
prove an acceptable preſent to the public. The ex- 
cellent writer 6f them was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
her ſtrength of mind and courage than for her piety 
and virtue, When the veſſel that carried her trom 
Ireland to Spain was attacked, ſhe put on men's 
clothes, and fought with the ſailors (8). 


* * [FARMER (Hrcn), a learned Divine among ne Proteſtant Diſſenters, was 
born in the year 1714. The place of his birth was : village near Shrewſbury, where 
his parents refided, and where they lived in much eſtec m, being * of diſtinguiſhed 
piety and virtue. His deſcent was from very reſpeccable and religious anceſtors in 
North Wales. The Reverend Hugh Owen, of Bronyclydwr, in Merionethſhire, an 
eminent character among the ejected Miniſters of the principality, and of whom an 
honourable account is given by Dr. Calamy, was our author's grandfather. Mr, Far- 
mer, being early defigned for the Chriſtian Miniſtry, received the firſt part of bis 
grammatical learning in a ſchool, at that time of confiderable reputation, in Llane- 
grin, near Towyn, Merionethſhire, and which had been founded by two of his pro- 
genitors. From this place he was ſent to perfect his claſſical education under the tui- 


tion of Dr. Owen, of Warrington, a gentleman whom we have had occaſion to mention 
with reſpect in the zogth page of our preſent volume. 


It was, we apprehend, in 1730, 
that Mr. Farmer began his academical ſtudies at Northampton, under the care of Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Philip Doddridge. He was one of the Doctor's earlieſt pupils; and 
we need not ſay that he muſt have rendered himfelf conſpicuous by his abilities, appli- 
cation, and improvements. Dr. Doddridge was ſenſible of the honour he was likel 

to derive from ſuch a ſtudent; and, though he did not live to fee the eminence whic 

he attained in the literary world, always ſpoke of him in terms of high reſpect (a). 
After Mr. Farmer had finiſhed his academical courſe, he became chaplain to William 
Coward, Eſq. of Waltham-Stowe, Effex, and preacher in a meeting-houſe which had 
been lately erected by that gentleman, whoſe name is of great note among the Diſſen- 
ters, on account of the large bequeſts which he made for the education of young men 
for the miniſtry, and for other beneficent purpoſes. Mr. Coward was remarkable for 


(8) M.S. Me. 
moirs, and Eu- 
ropean Maga. 
aine for 1792. 


(s) Urwick's 
uneral Sermon 
for Mr. Farmer. 


P. 29, 3% 


the peculiarities and oddities of his temper; and in this reſpe& many pleaſant ſtories are 


related concerning him. Amongſt his other whimſies, his houſe was ſhut up at an un- 
commonly early hour, we believe at fix in the winter, and ſeven in the ſummer ; and 
whoever, whether a viſitant or a ſtated reſident, treſpaſſed upon the time, was denied ad- 
miſſion. Mr. Farmer having one evening been ſomewhat too late, was of courſe ex- 
cluded. In this exigence he had recourſe to a neighbouring family, and it was one 
of the moſt fortunate circumſtances of his life. Indeed, it conſtitutes the principal 
epocha of his perſonal hiſtory. The houſe in which he took refuge was that of Wil- 
liam Snell, Eſq. a Solicitor of the higheſt reputation for his abilities and integrity; 
and of whom no greater encomium needs to be given than that he lived in habits of 
intimacy and friendſhip with the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Sir John Strange, and 
others of the firſt eminence, in that day, at the bar and on the bench. In this worthy 
family Mr. Farmer continued more than thirty years, during the lives of Mr, and 
Mrs. Snell, by whom he was treated more like an equal than an inferior, Here he 
enjoyed a long ſeries of peaceful leiſure, which he employed in collecting a large 
fund of ſacred and profane literature, intended to be produced in the defence and illuſ- 
tration of natural and revealed Religion (b). At the ſame time, he was pecyliarly 
diligent, and peculiarly acceptable as a preacher. His congregatiou, which, when 
he accepted the paſtoral charge of it, was very ſmall, gradually increaſed in number 
and in character; ſo that it became one of the moſt wealthy diſſenting ſocieties in or 


near the City of London. The writer of this article well remembers its having been 


attended with between thirty and forty coaches. 


Mr. Farmer's firſt appearance as an author was in a diſcourſe on the ſuppreſſion of 
the Rebellion of 1745. It was preached on the day of public thankſgiving appointed 
upon that occaſion in 1746, and printed in the ſame year. This was the only ſermon 
that we recollect his having ever committed to the preſs, His abilities, though they 


I might 


(3) Gent. Mag. 
Vol. LVI. p.184 
Urwick, ubi 


ſupra, p. 33+ 
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might eminently have been diſplayed in that way, led him to higher exertions in lite- 
rature, In 1761, he publiſhed “ An Enquiry into the Nature and Defign of Chriſt's 
* Temptation in the Wilderneſs{4];” the general intention of which is to ſhew, that 
this part of the evangelical hittory is not only to be underſtood as a recital of viſionary 
reprelentarions, but that the whole was a divine viſion, premonitory of the labours and 
offices of our Lord's future miniſtry, An interpretation, ſo new and ſingular, could not 
pats unnoticed. In 1762, there appeared a pamphlet againſt the Enquiry, entituled, 
„ Chriſt s Temptations, real Facts: or, a Defence of the Evangelic Hiſtory ; ſhewing 


* that cur Lord's Temptations may be fairly and reaſonably underſtood as a Narrative 


of what was really tranſacted.“ As we do not recollect that we ever read this per- 
formance, we cannot ſpeak of it with preciſion. By the critics it was characterized as 
 abounding more in learning than in judgment (c). A ſecond edition of Mr. Farmer's 

treatiſe was ſoon called for; in which the ſubject received additional illuſtration from 
a conſiderable number of new notes. Beſides this, our author publiſhed, in 1764, an 
appendix to the“ Enquiry,” containing ſome farther obſervations on the point in de- 
bare, and an anſwer to objections. Another tract, the publication of which was occa- 
fioned by the“ Enquiry,” was entituled, © The Sovereignty of the Divine Adminiſ- 
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figes in the New Teſtament,” 


tration vindicated, or a rational Account of our bleſſed Saviour's remarkable Temp- 
tation in the Wilderneſs; the Poſſeſſed at Capernaum, the Demoniacs at Gadara, and 
the Deſtruction of the Swine : with free Remarks on ſeveral other important Paſ- 


This was a poſthumous piece, which had been 


written before Mr. Farmer's work appeared, by Mr. Dixon, who had been a Diſſenting 


Miniſter, firſt at Norwich, and afterwards at Bolton in Lancaſhire. 


poſes a figurative or allegorical interpretation of our Lord's temptation. 
is, that the devil was not at all concerned 


[4] Of Chriff's temptation in the wilderneſs.) Be- 
fore our author aitempts to ſettle the true nature and 
die ſig u of our Saviour's temptation, he conliders what 
objections lie agoinſt the ſeveral explications that have 
hitherto been given ef this part of the New Teſta- 
ment hiſtory. It has commonly been underitood as a 
not rative of real facts. The devil, it is ſuppoſed, 
tem picd Chriſt in perſon, appeared to him in a viſible 
torm, ſpcke to him in an audible voice, and removed 
dim corporeally trom one place to author. But this 
opinion Mr. Farmer thinks to be liable to various ob- 
j-Rions, The principal objections to it are, that it is 
unſuitable to the ſagacity and policy of the evil ſpirit ; 
that it is very ill calculated to promote either the 
bonour of Chriſt or the inſtruction and conſolation 
of bis diſciples ; that it aſcribes to the devil the per- 
formance of the greateſt miracles, and of things not 
only preter-na'ural, but abſurd and impoſſible; and 
that the text itſelt, inſlead ot poſitively and exprefily 
aſſerting, that the temptation of Chriſt was a real out- 
ward tranſattion, contains clear intimations, if not 
dire&t aſſertions, of the very contrary. Some writers 
there are, who, allowing that this part of the evange- 
lical hiſtory is to be underitcod as a recital of viſionary 
repreſenta ions, contend, that theſe viſions were 
trained by the devil, aud that the temptations are to 
be aſcribed to his immediate agency. This interpre- 
tation our author acknuwlecees to have one advantage 
above the former, that it does not deſtroy the uni- 
forwity of the hiſtory, nor repreſent the Evangelilts as 
blending together, indiſcriminately, ideal and real 
ol z:&ts. But, in all other retpects, he endeavours ta 
pro\e, that it js liable to equal or even greater diffi- 
culties than the former. Having conſidered the ob- 
jections that may be raiſed againſt the two different 
explicutions of our Saviour's temptations Wh.ch have 
commonly prevailed, Mr, Farmer proceeds to enquire 
whether the text itſelt does not lead to a very different 
interpretation; whether it does not repreſent the 
tem, tation of Chiiſt as befalling tim while he was 
under a prophetic viſion, of which the Spit of God 
himſelt was the immediate and ſole author. That the 
icmplation is to be regarded in this licht, he thinks 
may be fairly argued tom the expreſs letter, of the 
text, and from ſcveral circumitances in the narrative; 
and in the proot ot his poſui n, whether he be finally 
ſucceſsful or bot, he certainly difplays great critical 
{kill and ingenuity, As it was in viſion only that 
Chriſt was removed from place to piace, ſo it was in 
the tame manner, likewitr, hat he was temp ed by the 
devil. But it may Le aſkcd, if he was tempted while 


Vol. V. 


Mr. Dixon pro- 
His opinion 
in it; but that ſuch thoughts aroſe in the 


under the power of a divine viſion, why is it ſaid 
that he was led vp into the wilderneſs to be 
tempted of the devil ? and why is the devil de- 
ſcribed as coming to him, and tempting him ac- 
cordingly, and taking him from one place to ano- 
ther, juſt in the ſame manner as if he had beea really 
preſent, and actually done theſe things ? Mr. Farmer 
anſwers, that in a viſion the zmages of things appear, 


and not the objefs themſelves; and, therefore, that 


the devil was not really and perſonally preſeat with 
Chriſt, but only in mental repreſentation ; and conſe- 
quently that he could act no part in the whole tranſ- 
action. But, though there was no real preſence or 
agency of Satan upon the occaſion, yet was his 
image now placed before the imagination of Chriſt, 
and he ſeemed to him to ſay and do all that is afcribed 
to him in the hiſtory ; which was, in effect, the ſame 
thing, with regard to Chriſt, as if this had been the 
very caſe. Hence the hiſtory affirms, that the devil 
did all theſe things; and the Evangeliſts, in thus ex- 
prefling themſelves, have uſed no other language than 
what it was to be expected they would uſe; no other 
than what was common on all ſuch occaſions, 

With reſpect to the proper intention of this prophetic 
viſion, our author labours to prove, that the ſeveral 
ſcenes which it contains, though prelented to Chriſt 
in the form, and capable of anſwering the end, of a 
preſent trial, were principally deſigned as a ſymbolical 
prediction and repreſentation of the future difficulties 
of his office and miniſtry, Having prepared the way 
for the proof of this propoſition, by premiſing ſome 

eneral obſervations, ne proceeds to examine the 
ſeveral ſcenes of the viſion, in order to point out the 
peculiar intention of each, and to ſhew how well 
they were adapted to the purpoſe in view. Each 
ſcene, while it contained the propoſal of a preſent and 
urgent temptation, was a ſymbolical prediction and 
repreſentation of ſuch trials as our Lord was to un- 
dergo in the courle of his future miniſtry. Mr. 
Farmer endeavours farther to evince, that there was a 
peculiar propriety in the ſeaſon at which the viſion 
took place. The“ Enquiry” is concluded with the 
three following obſervations : That the account given 
ot Chriſt's temptation obviates all the objections made 
to the common iaterpretation, and juſtifies the wiſdom 
of God in this diſpenſation; that it exalts the cha · 
racter of Chriſt, and confirms our Faith in his divine 
miſſion; and that it affords ample conſolation and in- 
ſtruction to his diſciples, under the manifold and great 
temptations with which they may be called out to 
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mind of our Saviour as would naturally have arifen in the mind of any perſon in the 
ſame or like circumſtances with thoſe in which Chriſt then was. The editor, Mr, 
Seddon, of Warrington, thinks that Mr. Dixon's notion of an allegorical repreſentation 
of real tenptations is preferable to an entire viſionary ſcene, and aſks, © is it not 


„more honourable to our Lord, and more exemplary (d)?“ Not again to reſume the 


preſent ſubject, we ſhall here take notice, that a third edition of Mr. Farmer's * En- 
„ quiry” was publiſhed in 1776. This impreſſion contains large additions, more eſ- 
pectally in the third ſection. What our author has principally in view is to confirm, 
by new arguments, his explication of “ Chrilt's being brought into a Wilderneſs by or 
jn the Spirit (e)“ | ; 

The © Enquiry” was only a, prelude to the more important defigns which Mr, Far- 
mer had in view. In 1771, he publiſhed “ A Uiſſertation on Miracles, deſigned to 
© ſhew, that they are Arguments of a divine Interpoſition, and abſolute Proots of the 
© Miſlion and Doctrine of a Prophet,” octavo. As this is our author's prime compo- 
ſition, and very curious in its kind; as, likewiſe, it is become very ſcarce, and is not 
likely ſoon, if ever, to be reprinted, we ſhall inſert below a full account of it, which 
was drawn up at the time by the writer of the preſent article B. Not long after the 


FB] Which was drawn up at the time by the writer 
of the preſent article.] So great a number ct learaed 
and elaborate treatiſes have been written upon 
miracles, that many of our readers will be diſpoſed 
te confider the ſubjeRt as emizely exhauſted, or will 
1agine, at lealt, that nothing farther can be fuid 
upon it that is very neceſſary or important. But, 
the perſons who form this opinion, will, we believe, 
vpon a diligent examination of the matter, find 
themſelves to be miltakens Indeed, the notion, that 
it is ſcarcely paſſibie to advance any thing which 
is new, is a talſe one, with regard almoſt to every 
objet of knowledge and ſcience, The continved 
cultivation ot human reaſon, and a free and accurate 
dcifeuſhon of niemand difficult queſtions, cannot fail 
either of producing freſh diſcoveries, or of ſetting 
what is already known in a clearer and more ſtriking 
point of view, Even the multitude of books, that 
have been publiſhed on a ſubject, may render a far- 
ther enquiry into it exttemely defirable and uſctal, 
in order to difentangle 1t trom the errors which have 
been mixed with it, and to bring men back to the 
ſimplicity of truth. 

This is particularly the caſe with reſoect to mira- 
cles. Vere we to conſult the natural dictates of the 
underſtanding, we could . ſcarcely doubt but that 
miracles muit proceed from God alone, and that 
they are decilive teitimountes of the divine authority of 
the perſons by whom they are - wroupht. Theſe 
plain and obvious principles have, however, been 
nrangely obfeured and - perverted, not only by the 
{ubtictics of ſcepricitm, bu by the falſe reaſonings, 
and ablurd ſuppoſitions, of Chriſtian writers. Di- 
vines cf the greateſt eminence, and who in other re- 
ſpects bave done ſignal ſervice to the intereſts of Re- 
»clation, have fallen into conſiderable miſtakes in 
relation to the true nature and defipn of miracles, 
and etpecially with regard to the beings who have 
been ſuppoſed capable of performing them. It be- 
came, theretore, highly neceſſary to re-examine the 
ſubject; to clear it from the embarraſſinents in 
which it has been involved; and to place it in that 
Juit and proper point of light in which it is exhibited 
by the genuine dictates of realon, and the concur- 
rent repreſentations of ſcripture. This hath been 
done, in a very laiisfactory manner, in the ingein- 
005 and learned work betore us, which we ſcrup!e 
not to pronQunce to be one cf thoſe {ubſtantial and 
durable treatiſes that will always be conſidered as a 
valucble and important acquiition to the caule of 
tacred literature. 

« What is attempted,” ſays Mr. Farmer, © in the 
« following ſheets, is, to refute thoſe principles of 
„ demonttin, which have done ſo much diſcredit to 
« the argument dran from miracles in favour of the 
& Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations, 
into an cnamination of the pecular nature and cir- 
« cumilances of the ſcripture miracles, I confider 
„ only the general queſtion, Whether miracles are, in 
„ themſelves, evider ces of a divine interpolition, and 
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conſequently (when properly applied) certain 
proofs ot the divine original of a ſupernatural reve- 
lation? Nor is it merely the credit of revelation 
that is coucerned in this queſtion, but the honour 
allo of the general adinin:ſtration of divine pro- 
vidence, and the common intereſts of piety and 
virtue.“ 

The performance opens with ſome preliminary con- 
ſiderationus; in the fitſt ſection of which the nature of 
miracles is explained, and ſhewn to conſiſt in their 
contrariety to thoſe general rules by which the vilible 
world is governed, or to the common courſe of events 
in it. 

«© That the viſible world,“ ſays our Author, “ is 
governed by ſtated general rules, commonly called 
the laws of nature; or that there is an order of 
cauſes and effects eſtabliſhed in cvery purt of the 
lyſtem ot nature, fo far as it falls under our obſer- 
vation, is a point which none can controvert, 
Effects produced by the regular operation of the 
laws ot nature, or that are contormable to its eſta- 
bliſhed coutſe, ate called natural, Effects, contrary 
to this ſettled conſtitution and courſe of things, [ 
eſteem miraculous, Were the conſlant motion of 
the plancts to be ſuſpended, er a dead man to retarn 
to lite, cach of thele would be a miracle, becauſe 
repuznant to thoſe general rules by which this 

world is governed at all other times. 
„All miracles ſuppoſe an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 
nature, within the limits of which they operace, and 
„wich the order of which they diſagree. The crea- 
« ncn of the world at firſt, therefore, though an im- 
© mediate effect of civine omnipotence, would not 
% come under this denomination. It was different 
„% from, but not contaty to, that courſe of nature, 
which lad net hitherto taken place, And miracles 
may be faid to diſagree with, or to be contrary to, 
the general rules and order of the natural ſyſtem, 
not only when they c4ange the former qualities of 
any of the conitituent parts of nature (as when 
water, tor example, 1s coaverted into wine) or when 
they conzrout their uſual operation and etiects, (as 
when fire, without Johag its properties, does not 
burn combultible materials, or a river is divided in 
its courle, the water ſtill preſerving its gravity,) but 
alſo when they /wper/ede (as they always do) the 
uſual operation of natural cauſes, For, effects pro- 
duced in the pre-eſtablith-d ſyſtein of nature, with- 
© out the alliſtance of natural cauſes, are manifeſt 
variations from, or contradictions to, the order and 
uſual courſe of things in that ſyſtem. That a man 
ſhould be enabled to ſpeak a new language, which 
he never learnt in a natural way, and that his body 
ſhoald be ſupported without food, are events evi- 
dently contrary tothe o:dinary courſe of things, and 
to that conſtitution of divine providence wich ren- 
ders mankind dependent upon their on ſtudy and 
application for the knowledge of languages, and 
upon food for ſuflenance. We do not ailicm, that 
miracles do univerſally and neceſſarily imply a pro- 
«« per 
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appearance of the © Diſſertation,“ a notion was propagated, that Mr. Farmer had 


t per ſuſpenſion of the laws of the natural world, ſo 
„as that they ſhould ceale to produce their uſual 
cite:ts: the human miad may reccive new know- 
ſecze in a ſupernatural manner, without any ſuſ- 
+ p-rfion of its preſent powers. Nevertheleſs, the 
ſupernatural communication of new knowledge to 
the human mind, 1s contrary to the general rules by 
which the human ſyſtzm is governed, or to that con- 
& nection which God has eſtabliſhed between our ac- 
quifition of knowledge and the proper exerciſe of 
our rational taculties,”” 

After clearing this account from objections, Mr. 
Farmer goes on to vublerve, that moſt writers, in 
def ning a miracle, ſcem to place it, not in the 
ect produced, but in the cauſe, or at leaſt include 
the latter 1 their definition. 

A miraculs effect, like every common appearance, 
has 11s own proper ſpecific nature, diſtinguifhing it 
from all others of a different kind, ſeparate from the 
confideraiion of its cauſe. And it is the operation, 
or clieC&t, aione, which is affirmed to be contrary to 
that eftabl;ihed order and diſpoſition of things, 
commonly called the courſe of nature: the real in- 
vifible agent by whom the effect is produced, though 
he acts out of his uſual ſphere, exerts only his natural 
p wers. The contrariety or conformity of the event 
ittelf to thoſe laws by which this world is governed 
in the courſe of God's general providence, is that 
alone which denominates and conſtitutes it a proper 
& miracle or ro.“ | 

From the deſcription which our Author has given 

of the nature of miracles, he draws four conclulions ; 
the third of which is a> follows : 
„ Before we can pronounce with certainty any ef- 
ſect to be a true miracle, it is neceſfary—that the 
„ common courſe of nature be in ſome degree firſt un- 
« deritood, In all thoſe caſes in which we are 72n0- 
„ rant of nature, it is impoſſi»le to determine what is 
4 or is not a deviation trom it, or to diſtinguiſh be- 
ce tween miracles and natural effects. Even a real 
« miracle cannot be admitted as ſuch, or carry any con- 
« victiop, to thoſe who are not aſſuſed that the event is 
« contravictory to the courſe of nature. On the other 
„% hard, in all caſes in which the courſe of nature is un- 
% der/iood, it will be eaſy to determine whether any 
© particular event be contrary or conformable to it, 
«© that is, whether it be a real miracle. Miracles 
therefore are nut, what ſome repreſent them, ap- 
peals to our ignorance: they ſuppoſe ſome antece- 
dent knowledge of nature, without which, it is 
owned, no proper judgment can be formed con- 
cerning them; though, av774 it, their reality may 
be ſo apparent as to prevent all diſpute or heſitation. 
Emery fe n/ible deviation from, or contradliction to, the 
knrwn laws of nature, muſt be an cvident and incon- 
& ze/tible miracle.” 

Ihe defign of the ſecond ſection of the firſt chap- 
ter, is to prove, that miracles are not impoſſible to 
the power of God; that they are not neceſſarily 
repug ant to cur ideas of his wiſdom and immuta- 
bility; and that they do not imply any inconſiſt- 
ene, in the divine conduct, or any detect or difturb- 
ance of the jaws of nature, In ſhewing that miracles 
ave not repupnant to our ideas of tac divine wifdom 
the writer obſerves, that frequent miraculous inter- 
politiors might, indeed, argue a defect in thoſe 
general laus by which the warld is governed; to 
the regular execution of which laws we owe our 
ideas of order and haimeny, our rational expecta— 
tions of fſucce's in all our undertakings, and our 
firongelt convictions of wiſe counſel in the frame 
and government of the univerſe. | 
„ Cont. quently,” ſays he, “ it muſt appear highly 
iwprobaule, that vanations from thoſe laws ſhould 
take place, unleſs upon ſome ſpecial and urgent occa- 
wos. Yer, whoever reflects on the buundleſs extent 
aud duraiign of the divine gover ament will eaſily 
perceive that nothing can be more abſuid, as well as 
urre:ant, than for aan, a creature whole facult es 
ate 10 hinted, and who is but of yellerday, to pre- 
fume io dete ming that no fit occaſion for extraordi- 
nary interpo{uls can ever occur in that adminiſlra- 
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demonſtrated, that he, who rcigns from eternity, 
never formed any deſigns except ſuch as may be 
accompliſhed by the preſent eſtabliſhment and 
ſtructure of the univerſe Dit would be difficult to 
prove that Gad may not, in certain circumſtances, 
have greater reaſons for varying from his ſtated rules 
of acting than tor adhering to them, And, when- 
ever this 15 the caſe, and the end propoſed is pro- 
portionable to the means of accomplithing it, the 
miracles are worthy of a divine interpoſition.“ 
In the third and laſt ſection of the preliminary 
confiderations, Mr, Farmer examines into the dif- 
ferent cauſes to which miracles have been aſcribed ; 
and, at the concluſion of the chapter, ſets before his 
readers the following view of his own ſcheme, and 
the point he hath undertaken to eſtabliſh. 
„It will now, perhaps, be enquired, © If miracles 
are neither the effects of natural cauſes, nor of ſu- 
perior created intelligence, acting from themſelves 
alone ; and if it cannot be proved that they do uni- 
verſally and neceflarily require the exertion of inſi- 
nite power, to what cauſe they are to be aſcribed ?” 
] aniwer they are always to be aſcribed to à divine 
inter paſition : by which I mean, that they are never 
wrought but either immediately by God himſelf, or 
by ſuch other beings as he commiſhons and em- 
powers to perform them. Miracles may not require 
a degree of power ablolutely incommunicable to any 
created agent; and yet Gd may never a&frually 
communicate a miraculous power to any creature, or 
do it only where he directly authorizes its ufe. Now 
whether God works the miracles himſelf alone, or 
whether he enables and commiſſions others to work 
them, there is equally a divine inte rpoſition: and 
in either caſe every purp»ſe of religion will be ſe- 
curedz for, whatever God authoriſes and empowers 
another to do 1s, in effect, done by God, and 1s 
as manifeſtly a declaration of his will as what he 
e does immediately himſelf, He can no more autho- 
« riſe another to act than he can himſelf act in op- 
poſition to his own nature, or in confirmation of 
© impoſture. | 
© The point then which I ſhall undertake to eſta- 
bliſh, is this, “ that miracles are the peculiar 
« works of God, or ſuch as can never be effected 
« without @ divine inter poſition, in the ſeuſe of the 
& phraſe already explained.” This point we ſhall 
© endeavour to eſtabliſh both by reaſon and revela- 
« tion. And, ſhould we ſucceed in this attempt, 
„there will then be no difficulty in ſhewing that mi- 
« racles are, in themſelves, certain proots of the di- 
&« vinity of the miſſion and doctrine of the performer, 
© and the moſt effectual methods of recommending 
© him to the regard of mankind,” 
The ſecond chapter contains the arguments that 
may be drawn from reaſon, to prove that miracles 
are never etfected without a divine interpoſition; and, 
in the firſt ſection of this chapter, it is ſhewu that 
the ſame conſiderations, which manifeſt the exiſtence 
of ſuperior created intelligences, do much more 
ſtrongly conclude againſt their acting out of their 
proper ſphere. From the diver/ity of creatures, and 
the gradual aſcent from the lowelt to the higheſt or- 
der of exiſtence obſervable here on earth, it has 
been inferred, that the ſcale of beings is continued 
upwards above man, and that there are numberleſs 
ſ>ecies of creatures ſuperior to him, as we know there 
are of ſuch as are inferior; to him. This reaſoning, 
according to our author, has not, perhaps, all that 
force in it, which its having been uncontroverted 
Should it, however, be 
granted, that the ſcale of beings in our planet 
is a concluſive proot, not only of a like grada- 
tion of beings elſewhere, but alſo of there being 
in the univerſe creatures as much ſuperior to 
man as man ts of the meaneſt reptile; ſtill, 
he obſerves, the ſame kind of reaſoning, which 
proves there are ſuch beings, proves, at the ſame 
tim?, that they have a certain limited ſphere of ac- 
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made conſiderable uſe of a treatiſe of Le Moine's on the ſame ſubject, without acknow- 


tion appointed them by God, For, how various 


ſoever the powers of different ſpecies of creatures 
here on earth may be, they are all under particular 
laws, and have bourds circumſcribed to their ac- 
tivity, which they are not able to tianſgreſs: and 
the rule of analogy teaches us to conclude the ſame 
concerning all other beings. 

« If we may judye of the conduct of Providence in 
& unknown inflarces by thoſe which fall under our 
+ ohf. rvation, He, who has ſet bounds to the Sea, 
Thich it cannot paſs, and ſays to its proud waves, 
Hitherto ſtall you come, but no farther, has bounded 
the power, and fixed the ſtare of all the creatures 
which he hath made, not excepting thoſe of the 
1% nobleſt order. And therefore whatever their natu- 
ral powers may be, and however freely they may 
be allowed to vſe them, they are limited and de- 
termined to ſuch purpoſes as God has appointed, 
and cannot poſſibly be extended beyond the ſphere 
aſſigned them by the Creator. And yet, no ſooner 
is it prove (or thought to be ſo) that probably there 
are, in ſume portion of the univerſe, beings ſupe- 
rior to man, than it ſeems to be taken for granted, 
that they have the liberty of an unbounded range 
over the whole creation, and their influence extends 
over this earthly globe, in particular, and that they 
ſtand in the ſame relation to man as man himſelf 
does to inferior creatures. But, though there be a 
ſtriẽt connexjon between the different orders of 
creatures on this earth, who all belong to the ſame 
ſyſtem, yer none of them have any poſſible com- 
munication from this lower world with the inhabi- 
tants of diffetent ſyſtems; none of them are able 
to traverſe the univerſe, or to paſs the bounds of 
+ their proper dwelling. And this muſt be the caſe 
in other ſyſtems, ſuppoſing them to be regulated by 


inhabitants may have larger capacities than man- 
kind, and a wider province afſigned them, and yet 
have no more power over us than we have over 
them ; they may have no communication with us, 
nor any influence beyond the limits of their own 
4% globe. | 
© It,” continues Mr. Fermer, © we wave the ar- 
gument from what is called the ſcale of being, and 
appeal to the unbounded power and goodneſs of 
God, cr to the aſtoniſhing magnificence of the 
univerſe, in proof of the exiſtence of creatures of a 
higher order than man: ſtill theſe arguments, how- 
ever concluſive, will not prove that they are not 
under the continual government and controul of 
God, or that they have not all their proper depart- 
ment : for, not to allege that the power and good- 
neſs of God, though ſtrictly infinite, and though they 
have (without doubt) diſplayed themſelves in the 
production of more noble orders of beings than 
mankind, are not, however, exerted to the utmoſt 
in every, or in any, ſingle effect, it is certain they 
are never exerciied but under the direction of un- 
erring wiſdom, by which all things are framed in 
the moſt exact proportions : and, as to the univerſe, 
it is no leſs diſtinguiſhed by. its perfect order and 
harmony than by its grandeur and extent. To 
what purpoie then is it to plead, that we know not 
what degrees of power God may have communicated 
tocreated beings ? Can it be ſhewn that they are 
ſubject to no laws, that their influence is unconfined, 
and reaches to all the ſyſtems of the univerſe ?*? 

It is the opinion of that juſtly celebrated 
writer, I.. Clarke, that, to deny created ſpirits the 
natural power of working wiracles, is ſaying, they 
have no power naturally to do any thing at all. But 
our author obſerves, that Dr. Clarke's reaſoning 
proceeds upon theſe two principles, that ſuperior 
na'ures have the /ame ſphere of action aſſigned them 
with thoſe interior to tnem, aud that they enjoy the 
very ſame powers and privileges 

„ he former of thele, favs he, is deſtitute of 
proof, and the latter is contradicted by the wiſe or- 
« der and ercynomy of P:;ovidence. Has man the 
„ ſtrength or lWiftreſs of brute auimals? Can he fly 


the ſame laws which take place in our own. Their 
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% in the air, or dive into the ocean? How much 
% ſoever man may excel the brutes, he has not the 
** ſame organs and powers of action, and his opera- 
„ tions muſt therefore be quite differ nt from theirs, 
© The ſame may be true of angels compared with 
% men, Their capacities may be more noble than 
“ ours, and they may move in a much more exalted 
„ ſphere, without being able to do every thing which 
4% man is capable of doing. The conſideration of 
their poſſeſſing powers 33 to mankind, will 
© not create any proof, or even the loweſt degree of 
„ preſumption, that they have any power over this 
e earthly globe, or are capable of diſturbing the laws 
© by which it is governed.” 

Should it be ſaid, ** that allowing that ſuperior 
created beings have only a li ited ipnere of action 
aſſigned them; yet how does it appear that this 
& lower world itſelf is not their appointed ſphere, and 
te that they have not a power of interpoſing to work 
„% miracles upon this earthly globe? 

To this queſtion an anſwer is given at large in the 
next ſcction, in which it is ſhewn that there is no 
proper evidence of the truth of any miracles but ſuch 
as might have God for their author. The ſupp ſition 
of the power of any created ayent to work miracles, 
in this lower world, without a divine commiilion, is 
contradicted by the obſervation and experience of all 
ages; there being, in fat, no proper evidence of 
the truth of any miracles, but ſuch as may fitly be 
aſcnbed to the Deity, All the facts appealed to, in 
proof of the miraculous agency of evil {,irits, are 
either not ſupernatural or not real, Several general 
reaſons are likewiſe alleged for rejecting all mira- 
cles that could not have God for their author ; after 
which, Mr. Farmer adds the followiag obſerva- 
tions: | 

„% Now,” ſays he, if there be no ſufficient rea- 
« ſon 10 believe that any ſupenior ſpirit, acting 
c without the order of God, have ever, from the 
„% beginning of the world to this day, performed a 
*« ſingle miracle upon our earthly globe, how void of 
« all foundation muſt be the alcribing to them a 
% miraculous power | Were they poſletled of ſuch a 
© power, it is natural to ſuppoſe they would have ex- 
6 erted it frequently, eſpecially as it may fo eafily be 
„ made ſubſervient to the purpoſes ot malevolence 
© and impiety. What miſcrics of every kind might 
„ not wicked ſpirits, from a principle of envy and 

hatred, introduce amongſt mankind! And, if good 
ſpirits enjoyed an equal liberty of doing good offices 
to men, what a theatre of contention would our 
globe have been between ſpirits of ſuch oppoſite 
diſpoſinons and deſigns! And, therefore, if, in a 
long ſucceſſion of ages, there has been no appear- 
ance of any ſuch conteſt between virtuous and 
wicked ſpirits; if no motives whatever have ex- 
cited the one or the other to exert a miraculous 
power, ſo much as once, is it not a natural infe- 
rence that they do not poſſeſs it ? With regard to 
God, indeed, reaſon informs us, that he, who eſta- 
bliſhed the courſe of nature, can change it at plea- 
ſure, even whether he has already done fo or not. 
But the caſe is different as to other beings, whoſe 
powers and operations are only to be known in a 
natural way, by obſervation and experience. God 
is maniſeſt in every part of nature: but who can 
point out the effects of other ſpirits, and their ope- 
rations on the univerſe? And, if we fee no effects of 
their- agency on this earthly globe, if no ſuch 
effects have ever been ſeen, there can be no ground 
from reaſon to aſcribe it to them, it is as repug= 
nant to the obſervation ard experience of all ages, 
to aſcribe io evil ſpirits a miraculous power, as 1t is 
to aſcribe liſe to the inauimate, or ſpeech to the 
brute creation,” 

In the third and fourth ſefticns of the ſecond 
chapter, Mr. Farmer endeavours to prove that, as 
the laws of nature are ordained by Ged, and effer- 
tial to the order and happineſs of the world, it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould delegate to any of his creatures a 
power of working miracles, by which thole divine 
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ledging it; and it was aſſerted, that his book had the very ſame view with Mr. Le 


eſtabliſhments may be ſuperſeded and controuled, 
and that the. aſctibing ſuch a power to any ſuperior 
beings beſi es God, and thoſe immediately com- 
miſſionod by him, ſubverts the foundation of natural 
piety, and is a fruitful ſource of idolatry and ſuper- 
SI He concludes the fourth ſection as fol- 
ows : 
*« Moſt melancholy is it to reflect how much the 
gencral principle we are here oppoſing viz. the 
power of Satan to work miracles, and the various 
ſuperſtitions grounded upon it, have contributed, 
in all ages, and in all nations, to the diſquiet and 
corruption of the human race, and to the extinc- 
„tion of rational piety, This conſideration alone, 
were there no other, ſhould check the zeal of Chriſ- 
tians to maintain an opinion—fo deſtruftive to our 
„virtue and happineſs, and which the wiſeſt 
« Heathens, from principles of benevolence and 
piety, earneſtly wiſhed and laboured to extir- 
pee. 
* In a word, if we entertain juſt and honourable 
* ſentiments of the con{invticn of the univerſe, and 
its all wiſe and benevolent Author, can we believe 
that he has iubjected us to the pleaſure and diſpo- 
ſal of fuperi»r beings, many of whom are ſuppoſed 
to be as capricious and malevolent as they are 
power:ul? Has God put our very life, and the 
whole happineſs of it, into ſuch hands ? This ſome 
maintain he docs; and this he muſt have done, if he 
has granted them the power of working miracles at 
pleaſure : an opinion which cannot fail to 1ivet 
Heathens in their idolatry, and Chriſtians in the 
* moſt dete ſtuble ſuperſtitions.” 

The intention of the fifth ſection is to ſhew, that, 
if miracles were performed in favour of falſe doc- 
trines, mankind would be expoſed to frequent and 
unavcidable deluſion. 

« If,” ſays our Author, after ſome previous re- 
marks, „“ miracles, by their own natural influence, 
& are calculated to procure immediate credit to the 
« doctrine they atteſt ; if they conſtitrte an evidence 
« adapted to the common ſenſe and feelings of man- 
« kind; if they make an impreſſion which ſcarce any 
4% reſiſtance can totally prevent or efface ; it is an caſy 

and obvions inference from hence, that, if they 
were performed in favour of falſe duQtrines, the 
cenerality of mankind would be neceſſarily expoſed 
© to frequent delufion : and thoſe would be the leaſt 
« able to refiſt the impreſſion of miracles, who had 
« the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of God upon their minds, the 
4% moiſt honourable apprehenſions of bis natural and 
« moral government, and were the moſt fearful of 
incurring his diſpleaſure, by rejecting any revela- 
« tion of his will. 

Here it will te objected, © That, if miracles were 
% wrought to confirm falſehood, the nature of the 
« doctrine might ſerve to guard us againſt being de- 
« ceived, and direct vs to aſcribe the works to ſome 
evil agent, who was permitted to perform them for 
<« the Via of mankind.“ In anſwer to this objection, 
« jt might perhaps be ſufficient to obſerve, that what 
4% ſome call G d's permitting would be in reality 
emporcering aud commiſſioning evil ſpirits to work 
« miracies. For, God's removal of the reſtraint or 
« diſability which thoſe ſpirits are under at all 
« other times, amounts to his giving them both a 
« power and u commiſſion to work miracles on this 
* particular occaſion. And this God cannot do in 
« confirmation of falſchood. 

« But, much ſtreſs being laid on this objection, we 
will offer ſome farther obſervations upon it. Ihe 
moſt arbitray and unnatural ſuppoſitions, when 
« they have been long made, ate thought at laſt to 
have ſome foundation to ſupport them, and require 
the ſame notice to be taken of them as if they had. 
It is not true, ia fact, that any miracles have ever 
+ been performed in ſupport of error, on purpoſe to 
try our faith: at leaſt, no ſufficient evidence ap- 
pears of the truth cf any ſuch miracles ; nor do the 
euds of the divine government ſeem to require that 


© mankind ſhould be expoſed to this particular trial. 
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© The temptations which occur in the ordinary covrſc- 
„of Providence, ate aburcantly ſufficient to exerciſe 
our virtue ; and it is quite needleſs that miracles 
„ ſhould be wrought, merely to put it to a farther 
«© proof. Now, if reaſon cannot ſhew that mankind 
evght to be, and experience convinces us that they 
never have been, expoſed to the deluſion of falſe 
docti ines inforced by miracles, the notion that they 
may be ſo muft be conſidered as a mere fiction. 
Beſides, how unlike would ſuch a trial be to thoſe 
ordained by God! The latter ariſe from paſſions 
planted in cur natute for the moſt valuable purpoſes, 
and from the moſt vſeful and neceffary relations of 
life, But our adverſaries ſuppoſe miracles may be 
atchieved with no other view than as mere matter of 
trial to mankind, which is repugnant to all our 
knouledge ot the divine diſpenſations. Not to 
obſerve, that errors, inforced by miracles, would, 
very frequently at leaſt, conſtitute a trial rather of 
the underſtanding than of the heart; and, in this 
reſpect likewiſe, it would differ from thoſe to 
„% which God has ſubjected manl.ind, 

© To convince us more fully that no miracles can 
ever accompany a falſe doctrine, merely for the 
trial of mankind, I would cbſerve, that they are 
not capable of anſwering this end, upon the prin- 
ciples of thoſe by hom it is aſſigned. Were a falſe 
doct ine to be arteſted by miracles, it muſt be 
aſſerted, either that the falſe hood of it was diſcerned, 
4% or that it was not. If the falſehood of the doftrine 
was diſcerned, and it was at the ſame time known 
that the miracles atteſting it might and muſt be 


cs 


would be the trial? The miracles, it would be 
allowed, were no evidence of the truth or divinity 
of the doctrire, and contained no recommendation 
of it, or motive to embra.e it ; nay, they could 
only ſerve to turniſh an invincible prejudice againſt 
it, On account of the known malevolence of their 
4% author. If, on the other hand, the falſchocd of the 
doctrine was not, and could not be diſcerned, the 
miracles attending it being conſiclered only as proofs 
of the interpoſition of tome ſuperior being, the 
mind muſt be thrown into a tate of perplexity and 
ſuſpence about the author of the works, and re- 
main void of all inducement either to embrace or 
ere ject the doctrine. And, conſequently, here alſo 
„ there would he no trial at all, We are never more 
in danger of charging God fooliſhly than when 
we judge of him, not by what he has done, but 
by what we preſume it becomes him to do. It 
might convince us how little a way bare ſpeculation 
can carry us in all reſearches into the nature and 
government of God, to find the ſtrongeſt minds, 
when truſting to ſpeculation alone, aſcribing to him 
unworthy meaſures, and inventing deſigns and ends 
for them, which they are not adapted to anſwer, 
The very ſcheme which aſſigns the trial of mankind, 
as the end of God's permitting miracles to be per- 
formed, in confirmation of error, does itſelf ſhew it 
could not be promoted by them. Now, whoever 
calls upon us to believe, that miracles may be 
wrought without any neceflity, and even without 
any uſe, demands our aſſent to what contradicts all 
our ideas of divine wiſdom, and the whole courle 
of the divine diſpenſations, as well as the ſeveral 
reaſons before urged to ſhew that no variations from 
«the eſtabliſhed laws of Nature can take place, except 
% when they are indiſpenſably neceſſary to promote 
«© the moſt important purpoſes of God's adminſtra- 
“ tion.” 

After offering ſeveral other arguments to prove 
that God cannot ſubject mankind to the deluſion 
they would neceſſarily be expoſed to, it miracles 
were wrought in favour of  talſe deQtrines, Mr. 
Farmer comes to the ſixth and laſt ſection of the 
ſecond chapter ; the buſineſs of which is to evince, 
that, if miracles may be performed without a divine 
interpoſition, and in ſupport of falſehood, they can- 
not be authentic credentials of a divine miſlion, and 
criterions of truth. There are two caſes in which 
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Moine's, and was a copy of his work. Mr. Farmer thought proper, therefore, to 


miracles are confidered as evidence of a divine miſ- 
ſion, by ſome who plead that ſuch works may, on 
other occaſions, be performed without the oider of 
God. It is urged, fiſt, “ That in caſe of a conteſt 
between two oppoſi:e parties, working miracles tor a 
victory, the party which works the %% and greate/? 
miracles may realonably be ſuppoſed to be affitted oy 
the Supreme Being; and, ſecondly, ©* That ſuc 
miracles only are to be aſcribed to God as are per- 
formed for an end not unworthy of him.“ It is 
clearly ſhewn, by our learned writer, that theſe two 
ſuppoſitions by no means remove the difficulty; and 
we ſhall preſent one Readers with part of what he has 
advanced concerning the juGging of miracles by the 
doctrine, 

„It is neceſſary,” ſays he, ** to obſerve farther, 
© that the making the doctrine the teſt of the divinity 
© of miracles, is, to make the doctrtine the rule of 
judging concerning the miracle, not the miracle 
the rule of judging concerning the doctt ine. The 
proper and immediate deſign of miracles is, to 
© eſtabliſh ſome truth unknown before, and ſuch as is 
not demonſtrable by reaſon, or capable of other evi- 
dence beſides that of miracles; to prove, for ex- 
ample, the miſſion of the prophet by whom they 
are performed, and the divine original of his meſ- 
ſage or doctrine, and to engage them to receive and 
comply with it, however contrary it may be to their 
prejudices and paſſions. But, according to ſome 
« learned men, the doctrine muſt firſt be examined 
without paſſion or prejudice, and then employed to 
prove the divinity of the miracles, But is not this 
repugnant to the proper uſe and intention of mira- 
cles? It is making the whole force of the proot to 
„ depend upon the doctrine to be proved, It is of 
importance to add, that mitacles are intended more 
eſpecially for the conviction of the ignorant and 
unlearned, who are ealily impoſed upon by the 
{ophiſtry of ſcience, and the ſpecious diſguiſes of 
error, as well as atterly diſqualified to determine, hy 
abſtract reaſonings, concerning the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity, or the fitneſs and propriety ot ſpecial divine 
interpoſitions. It is neceſſary therefore that mira- 
cles, when they are offered as evidences of a divine 
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«« clear demonſtrative proof of their divine original: 
for, otherwiſe, their ſpecial deſign could not be an- 
ſwered. It is quite unnatural to ſuppoſe, that the 
% doctrine muſt firſt eſtabliſh the divinity of the mira- 
cies, before the miracles can atteſt the divinity ot 
the docti ine; and it is abſurd to expect that a new 
revelation and offenſive truths (which are not re- 
ceived without reluctance, even wheze there is a 
prior conviction of the divinity of the miracles at- 
telling them) ſhould themſelves cfteQtually engage 
men to aſcribe thoſe works to God which might be 
performed by numberleſs other inviſible agents. 
Now, can it be imagined that God will ever 
allow ſuperior beings to work miracles in ſupport 
of faiſchood, if hereby he would dettroy the proof 
from theſe works of his own immediate interpoſi- 
tion, and put it out of his own power to employ 
them as certain credentials of a divine miſſion ? 
Miracles (under which term I compretend thoſe 
of knowledge as well as power) being the only means 
whereby God can aſſure the world of the truth of a 
new revelation, he muſt have reſerved the uſe of it to 
himſelf alone, without ever parting with it to ſerve 
the pur pole of his rivals and oppoſers.“ 
We come now to the principal part of Mr. Far- 
mer's pertormance, the deſign of which is to ſhew 
that the ſcriptures, both of th: Old and the New 
Teſtament, ſtrictly correſponding with right rea- 
fon, always repreſent miracles as the peculiar 
works of God; and never attribute them to any 
other beings, unleſs when ating by his immediate 
commiſſion, This ſubje& is conſidered in its full 
extent, and our Author is necetlarily led by it into a 
variety of learned and critical enquiries, which we 


could not abridge, or give a ſufficicut account of, 
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without extending the preſ-nt article to an impro- 
per length, We muff, therefore, in many caſes, 
content ourſelves with barely noticing what has 
been done; referring our readers to the work itſelf 
for more ample ſatistaction and entertaiment. 

The firſt ſection of the third chapter conſiders the 
view which the ſcripture gives us of angels, both 
good and evi), and of the ſouls of departed men; 
and is deſigned to ſhew that this view of them is in- 
conſiſtent with their liberty of working miracles. 
As to good angels, they are never repreſented as 
capable of performing miracles at their own pleature. 
Of whatever dignity, they are only miniftring /pirits, 
the ſervants of Jehovah, doing his commandment, and 
heartening to the voice of lis word, without having 
themſelves any power over mankind, or over thole 
laws by which the tyſtem to which we belong is 
governed, Now, if this be the caſe with regard to 
good angels, what reaſon can there be lor aicribing 
{uch dominion to evil angels, who are fal en under 
the divine difpleafure ? The ſcripture never alcribes 
to the devil the abi'ity ot revealing ſecrets, torereliing 
futuie events, or workin miracles ; rever goards 
mankind agnlt being l by the outward 
effects either of his miraculous power or inſpiration, 
neceſſary as ſuch a caution would have been, had he 
been able to inipire prophecies and work miracles ; 
and earneitly as it warns us againſt a lels danger, the 
pretences ot men to divine miracles and inſpiration, 
when they were not ſent and aſſiſted by God. It has, 
indeed, been ſuppoſed, from Dan. x. 13, 20, and 
Epheſ. ii. 2, that fallen angels preſide over diſtant 
regions of che world, and that they have a power of 
changing the conſtitution of the air; but it is 
proved by Mr. Farmer that no ſuch doctrine can be 
realonabiy gtuunded on theſe pallages. He has 
ſhewn, likewiſ., that the ſouls of deceaſed men hare 
no intercourſe with the material creation, at leaſt, 
not with this lower world; that the idea entertained 
of them by Chriſtians, both in ancient and modern 
times, has been borrowed from the Pagans ; and that 
the miracles aſcribed to departed ſaints are branded 
as impoſtures by St. Paul. 

The next ſection contains an accurate and curious 
enquiry into the repreſentation which the ſc: ipture 
affords of the nature and claims of the Heathen divi- 
nities. Our author here ſhews, that the Heathens 
deified all the parts and powers of nature, and that 
they believed the exiſtence of demons, who were 
confidercd as the diſtributors or diſpenſers of good 
and evil to mankind. It was the opinion of many, 
that the celeſtial gods did not themſelves interpoſe in 
human affairs, but committed the entire adminiſtra» 
tion of the government of this lower world to theſe 
ſubaltern deities; and hence theſe ſubaltern deities 
became the grand objects of the religious hopes and 
fears of the Pagans, of immediate dependence and 
divine worſhip. As it has often been ſaid, that the 
demons of the Heathens were ſpirits of a higher 
origin than the race of man, Mr. Farmer enters into 
an examination of the reaſvns commonly afligned for 
this notion ; and has endeavoured to prove, by the 
teſtimony of the ancient hiſtorians, poets, and phi- 
loſophers, and by uncontroverted fads, that the 
more direct objects of Pagan worſhip were ſuch de- 
parted human ſouls as were believed to become 
demons. After this he goes on to confirm the ſame 
point from the authority of the Old- Teſtament 
writers; Conſiders the uſe of the word demon in the 
Septuagint tranflatiyn, in Philo, in Joiephus, and in 
the New Teſtament; jurrodaces fome remarks on 
the late controverly between Dr. Sykes and his an- 
tagonaſts; and refers us to he evidence both of 
Heathens and Jews, to ſhew that the ſpirits of 
wicked men were thought to become wicked demons. 
The opinions of the Chriſtian Fathers upon ihe tub— 
ject are allo particulaly conſidered, and then our 
Author procesds to the following importaut obler- 
vations. 
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vindicate himſelf, in a pamphlet, publiſhed in 1772, and entituled, © An Examination 


© Tf the foregoing account of the Pagan gods be 
« juſt, there will be no difficulty ia viodicating the 
© cenlu es piſt upon them in rhe ſacred writings. 
% With regar-| to the parts and powers of nature, 
4 which the Heathen world deified, they are repre- 
& ſer ted in ſcripture as the creatures of G d's power, 
& and the vaſlive infiraments of his decrees. Even the 
&« ſun, and the moon, and the lars, and all the hoſt of 
4% beaven, hon ever revered by the Payans as the chief 
4% deitic:, the Iſraclites are forbidden to worſhip and 
& ſerve, becauſe Jehovah, their God, placed them in the 
& firmament of heaven; not for the ue of any one 
& particular nation, but for the common benefit of the 
& ewhole human race. It is extraordivary that Moles, 
at a time when the world was univerfal.y regarded 
as animated and divire, and the elements and the 
heavenly bodies were thought to poſſeſs an internal 
power to exert themſelves in all their admirable 
effects; it is very extraordinary that Moſes, at this 
time, ſhou d diſcover, publiſh, and (by ſuitable 
miracle) confirm, the oppoſite doGrine, H's doc- 
trine is perfectly agreeable to the modern philoſo- 
phy, which repreſen's the whole natural world as a 
merely material, inert, inactive, thing, without any 
wiſdom or power of its own, and reſiſting any 
change of ſtate, whether of reſt or motion; and 
which muſt therefore be continually upheld and 
directed by the power of God, to whom the whole 
train of natural cauſes and eſfects is to be aſcribed. 
This doctrine alone of Moſes, ſo remote from the 
ſentiments and philoſophy of his age, and ſo agree- 
able to truth, creates a ſtrong preſumption of his 
having received it ly immediate revelation. 
% As to the other gods of Paganiſm, whether they 
were ſuch human ſouls as became demons, or (as 
ſome apprehend) created ſpirits of a ſuperior order, 
we bave already ſeen that the ſcripture gives ſuch a 
view of them, as is incopſiſtent either with their in- 
ſpiring prophecies or working miracles. And it will 
be ſhewn in the ſequel that all ſupernatural cftes 
are referred to God alone by the ſacred wiiters. Is 
it poſſible for them to contradict themſclves, as they 
muſt do, if they aſctibe ſuch effects to the Heathen 
gods? But fo far are they from doing this, that they 
conſtantly repreſent thoſe gods as utterly im potent 
and inſignificant; either as having no real exiſt- 
ence, or no more power than if they did not exiſt, 
They call them wanitics, things of no kind of 
« value or «fiicecy. Nor is this cenſure confined to a 
part only of ihe Heaihen gods: it is extended to all, 
without a ſingle exception, They are ALL vanity. 
ALL e god: of the nations are idols, or nethings : not 
powerful ev:i ſpirits, but mer? nullities. In this 
manner the ancient prophets of God ſpoke of the 
Pagan deitics ; and the apoſtles of Chriſt uſed the 
ſame language: ve hnoxv that an idol is nothing in 
the world, 'T his is not to be underſtood of the mere 
images of the geds: tor, the Heathens did not re- 
gard thoſe images, in themſeves conſidered, as real 
gods. They belicved them to be the repreſentatives 
and the recepracles of their gods, and in this view 
they ſpoke of them as gods, and the objects of 
divine worſhip, and it is in reference to the divine 
powers ſuppoled to reſide in them, that the {criptures 
affirm, that they are nothing. On all occaſions the 
ſacred writers deride theſe pretended reſidences of 
the Heathen deities as mere earthly materials, 
poliſhed by the hand of the artificer, and the deities 
themſelves as equally void of underſtanding, or 
rather as being nothing diltin& from thoſe ſenſeleſs 
materials, and exiſting only in the imagination of 
« their deluded worſhippers. The flock is a doftrine of 

vanities. Their idols are filver and gold, or wood and 
one, the ork of mens hands, which neither ſee nor 
% hear, nor eat, ror ſavell, Agrecably here.o the 
« ſcripture 1cpreferts the voranes of theſe divinitics 
« as perſors utterly loft to reaſon, and without a 
„ ſhadow of cxcuſc. They are altogether brutiſh and 


« fooli/h, and diſcyver no mote underttanding than the 
% idols they wake. 
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« Oracles, prophecies, prodigies, were aſcribed by 
the Heathens to their demons, and on their favour 
the gcod or evil ſtate of men's lives was thought to 
depend. This perſuaſion was the ground ol their 
worihip : and the proper point in diſpute between 
idolaters and the prophets of the true God was, 
whether that perſuaſion was ſupported by far. 
We find the meſſengers of God challenging idola- 
ters to juſtify the worſhip of idols, and the idol 
gods themſelves to give proof of their divinity, by 
a diſplay of knowledge, or by ſome exertion of 
power, ſuch as was either hurtful or beneticial to 
mankind : and, even admitting that, by ſuch a dif- 
play of their power or krowle.ige, the Heathen 
deities would have eſtabliſhed their claim to divini'y 
and their title to the homage of mankind, Produce 
your cauſe, ſaith the Lord, bring forth your f rong 
reaſons, Let th:m ſhew the former things what they 
be, that we may conſider them, and know the latter 
end of them : produce your ancient oracies, that we 
may judge whether they were fulfilled by corre- 
ſpondent events; or, now declare to us things for t9 
come. Shew us things for ſo come hereafter, that we 
may know that ye are gods ; yea, do good, or do evil, 
that we may be diſmayed : that it may appear ye have, 
what your votaries atlert, a title o the reverence 
and worſhip of mankind, Behold, ye are nothing, 
and your work of noweht, and theretore there can be 
no ſhadow of reaſon tor paying you homage. How 
very different is this language of the ancient pro- 
phets from that ot our learned moderns, who tell 
us, that idolatry cannot poſſibly be juſtificd by any 
miracles, however numerous or ſplendid ; and that, 
whatever power over mankind the Heathen gods 
might poſſeſs, they could have no right to worſhip. 
The prophets would have allowed their title to 
worſhip, had they admitted their power, Their 
utter impotence is the only reaſon ot che ſcripture's 
remonſtrating againſt paying them homage. I add, 
that theſe remonſtrances of ſcripture, which are 
frequently repeated, are confirmed by facts, by 
many ſtriking teſtimonies of the utter inability of 
the Heathen deities to interpoſe cither for the con- 
viction ol gainſayerts, or for the benefit of their 
wot ſhippers, or in vindication of their own bonour, 
They could not interpret Nebuchadnezzar's dream, 
nor the hand-writing upon the wall of Belſhazzar's 
palace; nor were they able to anſwer by fire, in the 
public trial between their own prophet and the 
prophet of Jehovah, though, on theſe ſeveral occa- 
ſions, but eſpecially the laſt, all their credit was 
at ſtuke. Nor did they oppoſe (how much ſoever 
it might be their intereſt to do it) any miracles of 
their own to theſe either of Moſes or the Meſſiah, 
as we hope to ſhew in the ſequel.“ 

In oppoſition to all this evidence, it has been 
aſſerted, that the ſyitem of Pagan idolatry was ſup- 
ported by prophecies and miracles, delivered and 
performed, not by the fictitious deities of the 
Heathens, but by devils, or wicked demons of a 
higher order than mankind. It has been fariber 
aſſerted, that theſe wicked ſpirits were, properly 


ſpeakivg, the gods of the Heathens, rather than 


thoſe imaginary beings, whom they ſeemed to them- 
telves to worſhip; and, in ſupport of theſe aſlertions, 
appeal is made to the writings of the Fathers, and 
the authority of ſcripture. It muſt be owned, that 
theſe extravagant opinions are clearly contained in 
the writings of the Fathers; but they are only aſ- 
ſcried there, not proved, and perhaps were never 
really believed by the very perſons who maintained 
them, and upon whoſe authority alone they have 
been received in ſucceeding ages. As, however, it 
is a matter of no great impoſtance what ſentiments 
the Fathers entertained on the ſubject, Mr. Farmer 
(ia addition to the general reaſons he had already 
{uggeſited) makes it is buſineſs to prove, that the 
ſcripture never repreſents the Heathens as worſhi p- 
ping devils, and conſiders the meaning of the ſeveral 
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% of the late Rev, Mr. Le Moine's Treatiſe on Miracles ;” 


words rendered devils in the Old Teſtament, and 


the ſignification of demo+s in the New. 

Our Author examines, in the third ſection, the 
character and pretenſions of the magicians, diviners, 
and forcercrs of antiquity ; lays betore his readers 
the ſcripture account of them; and refutes the vari- 
ous pleas alleged by Chriſtians in ſupport of the 
eredit and efficacy of the ancient magic. The mayi- 
cians undertook to interpret dreams, to foretel 
future events, and to accompliſh many wonderful 
things, by their ſuperior knowledge of the ſecret 
powers of nature, of the virtues of plants and mine- 
rals, and of the motions and influences of the ſtars. 
Divination waz a ſeience in which they thought 
themſelves ſare of ſucceſs, if they proceeded accord- 
ing to certain eſtabliſhed rules. Nor are we hence 
to infer, az ſome heve done, that the ancient magi- 
cians, or prieſts, were mere naturaliſts and aſtro- 
logers. There have, indeed, been Atheiſts and 
Ciniſtians, who h.ve been much addicted to divina- 
tion and aſtrology; but theſe arts among the Pagan 
nations were founded in their ſyſtem ot theology. 
The ſcrip ure, however, without paying regard to 
the principles the magicians went upon or the dif- 
ferent charaQers they aſſumed, brands them all as 
ſhame'eſs impoſtors, and reproaches them with an 
utter inability of diſcovering or accompliſhing any 
thing ſupernatural, The prophet Ifatah, having 
ſoretold the defiruQtion of Babylon, fo famous all 
over the world tur divination and aflrology, thus 
proceeds to inſult that proud city: Srand row with 
thine enchaniments, and with the multitu'e of thy 
forceries. wherein thou haft laboured from thy youth ; if 
% be thou ſhalt be æble to profit, if ſo be thou may/t 
prevail Jon art wwearied in the multitude of thy 
connfels. Let nu the aſtrologers, the flar-gazers, the 
monthly prognofticaters, land up, and ſave thee from 
theſe things which fhall come upon thee, tiom that de- 
Uruction, wuich, he tells them, with their various 
methods of divination and ſorcery, they would be 
unable cither to toreſee or prevent. 

But, notwichſtanding the clear decifion of the 
point by the divine oracles, many Chriſtians have 
contended for the ſupernatural power and efficacy of 
Pagan divination and forcery, This point was 
maintained by the Fathers in particular, who aſcribed 
the efficacy of magic to evil d mons; as ſome of the 
Heathen philoſ>phers alſo did. It was a very pre- 
vailing opinion in the primitive church, that ma;1- 
cians and necromancers, both among the Gentiles 
and heretical Chriſtians, had each their particular 
demons, perpetually attending on their pericns, and 
vblequious to their commands, by whole help they 
could call up the ſouls of the dead, foretel future 
events, and perform miracles. Mr. Farmer, therefore, 
in farther oppoſition to theſe ſentiments, proceeds to 
ſhew, that the ſupernatural power of magic cannot 
be inferred, either from the ſcripture's deſcribing 
diviners by their uſual appellations, or as having a 
familiar ſpirit, and a ſpirit of divination; nor from 
the laws of Moſes againſt divination and witchcraft ; 
nor from the credit in which theſe arts were ſaid to 
be held. Indeed, this credit was not fo great as 
hath ſometimes been repreſented; for, it appears, from 
many paffages and teſtimonies. of ancient writers, 
that magic and divination were treated with general 
contempt in enlightened ages. 

In the fourth ſection, which relates to the falſe 
prophets as ſpoken of in ſcripture, are explained, 
1. The ctlebrated warning oft Moſes, Deut. xii, 
1—5. 2. The prophecy of Chriſt, Matth. xxiv. 
24+ 3. Several paſſages in the Epiſtles, with re- 
gard to the falſe teachers in the apoſtolic age. 4. St. 
Paul's prophecy concerning the Man of Sin, whoſe 
coming is aft r the working of Satan, with all power, 
and jigns, and lying wonders. And, 5. St. fohn's 
prediction conccruing the perſon, who was ro do 
great figns, and make fire come down from heaven. 
Yart of what is faid upon our Saviour's prediction, 


There ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſt's, and falſe prophets, and 
I 


M E R. 


in which he enters into 2 
particular 


Shall ſhew great figns and wonders, cannot be 
ceptable to our Readeis. unac- 
++ Our Lord is not here warning his diſciples 
againſt admitiing the divinity of unqueſtionable 
miracles, but againſt haſtily crediting the truth of 
thoſe pretences to miracles, which would be made 
by the perſons of whom he is ſpeaking. This ap- 
pears, as well from the natural import of this pro- 
phecy 1n its original language as from the hiſtory 
and character of the impoſtors to whom it refers. 
Chriſt does not ſay, * Falſe prophets ſhal) few, that 
is, really exhibit and perform, great ſigns," but (as 
the original word ſhould have been rendered) © they 
will G1vE, that is, appeal to, promiſe, or undertake, 
to produce ſuch ſigns, uſing the very language of 
the Jewiſh legiſlator explained above, who repre- 
ſents a prophet as giving (that is, propoſing and ap- 
pealing to) a ſign or wonder, whether it did or did 
not co ne to pals, The phraſe itſelf does not de- 
termine whether the ſign given be it the promiſe 
of a miracle, or the prediction of an event, would 
be confirmed or confuted, when it was expected to 
be accompliſhed. It might be engaged for, and 
yet never be exhibited. And every circumſtance 
of the prophecy contained in this context ſerves to 
prove, that the perſons here foretold would only 
«© undertake to ſhew great ſigne, without performing 
what they — But I ſhall argue chiefly 
from the hiſtory of thoſe perſons, in whoſe appear- 
ance and pretenſions this prophecy received its 
completion, and which muſt be allowed to be the 
beſt key to the interpretation of this prophetic 
© warning. 
Our Saviour here refers to thoſe impoſtors, who 
ſpravg up in Judea in the interval between the 
delivery of this prophecy, and the deſtruction of 
e Jeruſalem. As early as the 45th or 46th year of 
the Chriſtian zra, one Theudas, who called him- 
ſelf a prophet, perſuaded great numbers to follow 
him to Jordan, by telling them that he would, by 
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fident boaſt ended in his own deſtruction as well 
as that of many of his followers. About nine or 
ten years afterwards, Judea ſwarmed with theſe de- 
ceivers, who led the people into the wilderneſs, 
and undertook to exhibit divine wonders, One who 
came out of Egypt promiſed to cauſe the walls of 
Jeruſalem to fall down; but the deluded multitudes 
who followed him were diſjerſed or deſtroyed by 
the Romans, /uffering (to uſe the language of Joſe- 
phus) the puniſhment of their folly, The nearer the 
Jews were to deſtruction, ſo much the more did 
theſe impoſtors multiply, and ſo much the more 
eaſy credit did they find with thoſe who were willing 
to have their miſeries ſoothed by hope, Even 
dur ing the conflagra ion of the Temple, a falſe 
prophet encouraged the people with miraculous 
ſigns of deliverance : nor did the total deſtruction of 
the city cure this madneſs, as appears by the conduct 
of an impoſtor at Cyrene, who promiſed to fhew them 
« ſions and apparitiont. 

Lhe fifth ſection is employed in proving, that the 
ſcriptures repreſent the one true God as the ſole 
creator and ſovereign of the world, which he governs 
by fixed and invariable laws ; and that to him they 
appropriate all miracles, urging them as demonſtra- 
tions of his divinity and ſole dominion over nature, 
in [oppoſition to the claims of all other ſuperior 
beings. 

% How very different a view of miracles is this,” 
ſays our author, after having fully eſtabliſhed his 
point, © from that given us by thoſe learned 
„% moderns who aſſert, that they argue only the inter- 
: poſition of ſome power more than human; that the 
„ lowelt orders of ſuperior intelligences may perform 
great miracles, and higher orders of beings greater 
6: miracles ſtill; that no miracle recorded in 
„ ſcripture can be pronounced beyond the power of 
„all created beings in the univerſe to produce; and 
that in no cale whatever can the immediate inter- 
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his own command, divide the river: but this con- 
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P. 303, 304. 


drawn from Matth. xii. 26, 27. 


« yeiy often even their truth. | | 
« in the age, in which the goſpel was publiſhed, 
& nothing ſeemed more incredible. than its grand 


. 


poſition of God be diſtinguiſhed certainly by the 
works themſclves? When the adverſaries of tevela- 
tion uſe ſuch language, with a view to deſtroy its 
evidence, they ſpeak in character. But what raiſes 
our wonder is, its being held by ſome of its ableſt 
votaries and advocates, notwithſtanding that reve. 
lation ſtrongly aſſerts the ſole dominion of Jehovah 
ovef Nature, and every deviation f.om the laws of 
Nature (that is, every miracle,) to be in itſelf a 
demonſtration of his being its Creator and Lord. 
Which of theſe two opinions is moſt conſonant to 
reaſon is a point diſcuſſed in the ſecond chapter. 
We only obſerve here, that they cannot both be 
true. Can thoſe works be the ſole prerogatives of 
Jehovah; and a proof of his fole and unrivalled 
ſovereignty, which ofbers beſides him, and even 


„ when acting in oppoſition to him, have a power of 
% perlorming as well as he? And can we ſuccelsfully 
ac 


maintain the argument from miracles in favour of 
revelation, if we do not adhere to the uſe which 


© revelation itſelf makes of miracles ?”” 


s the moſt able of our modern writers ſeem not 


fo have attended to the true ſtate of the ancient con- 
troverſy between the prophets of God and Idolaters, 
that matter is conſidered by Mr. Farmer; 


after 
which, he procecds to the ſixth and laft ſection of the 
third chapter. The deſigu of thi: ſection is to ſhew 
that che ſcriptures uniformly reprefent all miracles as 


being. in themſelves, an abſolute demonſtration of 
the vivinity of the mitfion and doftrige of the pro- 
phets at whole inſtance they are performed, and 


never direct us to regard their docttines as a teſt of 
the miracſes being the effect of a divine inter poſition. 
Beſides taking ſome notice of the miracles ot Moſes 
and the prophets in this view, our Author here dif- 
tinctjy examines the miracles performed by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, and retutes an objection that may be 
The Phariſees did 
not aſcibe the miracles of our Lord in general to the 


aſſiſtance of demons, nor did ſeſus refer them to his 


doctrine, in order to de:ermine the divinity of his 


works. 


It is to little purpoſe, therefore, to plead,” ſays 


Mr. Farmer towards the cloſe of the ſection, „ as 
<c 


the advocates of Chriſtianity are apt to do, that the 


«© ature of the doctrines which miracles are deſigned 


4% to confirm will ſerve. to point out the Author of 


the works, inaſmuch as this can do no ſervice to 
Cl:riſtianity z for, the divinely-authorized teachers 
of it did not, and, confidering the prejudices of the 
firſt converts, could not, make his uſe ot its doctrines. 
Had there been any ambiguity in the proof fiom 
miracles, it would bave been rejected by thoſe to 
whom it was at firſt propoſed, In latter ages 
learned men have adventured (ſuch is the pre- 
ſumption and weakneſs of human teaſon, in many 
% perſons endowed with the largeſt meaſure of it) to 


© demonſtrate, à priori, that it became God to inter- 
© poſe for the retotmation ot the world, juſt at the 


time avd in the manner related in the goſpel; 
„ and hence they infer ihe divinity of its miracles, and 
But it is certain, that 


doctrine, that Jeſus of Nazareth is the Meſſiah. 


« Ard Jeſus and his apoſtles won men to the belief 


« of this article by the evidence of prophecies and 
„ miracles, without once appealing to the internal 
credibility of it, or entering into any metaphy ſical 


„ reaſoning and diiquiſitions concerning the diſpen- 


« ſations of Providence. | 
Indeed, fetiing all prejudice afide, the Meſſiah - 


& ſhip of ] ſus ot Nazareth 1s a dectrine which natural 
© reaſon cannot, of itielf, diſcover to be either true 


« or taife. Ic is a doctrine which admits of no other 
*« proof chan the teſtimonies ot prophecies and mira- 
„ cles, and can never itſelf ſerve' to maniteſt their 


« divine original. 


« A late celebrated writer ſeems to have been ſen- 


« (ble of this, when he ſaid (2), that we are to 
Vol. V. 


1 


particular diſcuſſion of Le Moine's performance, in order to ſhew how much it is in 


fact 


« diſtinguiſh between the docttines we prove by mi- 
racles and the doctrines by which we try miacles; 
and that they are not the ſame doctrines.“ With 
what a number of ſubtle diflinctions have the 
learned perplexed the evidence of the goſpel, ſuch 
as render it very unfit tof being (what it was, by 
its gracious author; deſigned to ve) the religion of 
the poor and illiterate ! If miracles are common to 
all ſuperior beings, is it evident to an ordinary 
capacity, that they neceſſarily argue the immediate 
interpoſition of God, when performed by a perſon 
who teaches leſſons of mora'ity, though at the faine 
time he alleged his miracles in confirmation of 
claims and powers quite diſtind from, and tupeiior 
to, that of a teacher of mo-ality, ſuch as bis being 
the Meſſiah and Son of God? Peſides, if the purity 
of Chriſt's moral precepts be a neceflary teſt ot the 
divinity of his works, wrought to eſtabliſh his ex- 
traordinary pretenſions and c aracter, how comes 
it to paſs that nei her Chriit nor his apoſtles have 
given us any information concerning this matter? 
As they have no where'tyld us what thoſe doQrines 
are by which we are © try their miracles, if there 
* be ſuch dcfAtrines, are they not chargeable with 
« the moſt criminal omiffion ? au om ſſion which no 
© human wiſdom or ſagacity can ſupply, Nay, upon 
*© the ſole evidence of miracles, they demanded faith 
„in Chriſt as the Meſliah be ore they inſtructed men 
* in any other doctrines, and therefore certainly 
* without ſubmitüng them to previous examination; 
* whica would have been very unreaſonable, if thoſe 
* other doCtrines are a neceffary teſt of the divinity 
* of their miracles. | 
„The plain matter of fact, as it appears to me, is 
« this: they never taught men to try their miracles, 
„ either by the dotiine they were immediately de- 
„ figned to confirm, or by any other; but, on the 
* contrary, taught men to judge of their doctrine by 
« their miracles. The very purity of the Chriſtian 
„ doctrine, as well es the nature of Chriit's perſonal 
% claims, rendered this conduct neceſſary, The Jews 
„ in general, and the Pagans moe eſpecially, were 
6, plunged into the deepeſt corruption. The latter 
«© were not only idolater, but worſhiþped their gods 
& by acts of uncleanucls, furh as were ſuitable to 
„ th-ir apprehended ratures. Would not the purity 
of the goipel create in ſuch prrions a prejudice 
apainſt its miracles? What could engage them to 
&« embrace a doctrine that contradicted eve v ſenti- 
ment and affection of their hears, but ſuen works 
as were in themſelves, and according to the genuine 
lentiments of nature, certain and evicent proofs of 
« a divine inie poſition ? Thoſe, therefore, who en- 
deavur to prove, that miracles alone are not a ſuſ- 
« ficient crireion of a divine miſſion, do not attend 
eto the nature of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, nor to 
„ the itate of the world when it was firſt erected. 
© "They I:kewiſe impeach the conduct of Chriſt and 
&« his apottles, and 8 to deſtroy (though without 
« geligning it) the very foundation on which Chtiſ- 
tianity is built. We have ſhewn, in general, that, 
« if miracles are ever performed in ſupp rt ot falſe- 
« hood, they can never afford certain evidence of a 
& divine commiſſion ; leaſt of all, then, can they 
&« ſerve to eſtabliſh the divine miſſion and authority 
© of Chriſt, which he requires us to acknowledge 
upon the account of his miracles, as in themſelves a 
© complete and ſoffi.ient evidence.“ : 
be deſign of the fourth chapter is to ſhew, that 
the ſcriptures have not recorded any inſtances ot real 
miracles performed by the devil. Our author, in 
conlidering this part of his ſubject, has examined the 
objections that may be drawn from the caſe of the 
magicians in Egypt, and trom the appearance of Sa- 
muel, after his deceaſe, to Saul, In order to prove 
that the magicians did not pertorm works really ſu- 
pernatural, nor weie aſſiſted by any ſuperior beings, 
the following points are diſcuſſed at large: 1. The 
character and pretenſions of the magicians, 2. The 
true intention of Pharaoh in ſending for them, and 
8 1 Ou the 
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fact different from and even contrary to his own; This he did with great accuracy 
and ſucceſs, ſo as entirely to clear himſelf from the aſperſion that had been caſt upon 
him, Our author did not, however, ſolely confine himſelf to the point of vindicatin 
his reputation from an injurious charge, but took occaſion till farther to confirm . 
illuſtrate the ſentiments advanced in die diſſertation. With reſpect to the ancient ma- 
gic in particular, he added a number of important remarks. As to Le Moine, “ if 
you chuſe to aſk me,” ſays Mr. Farmer, at the concluſion of the pamphlet,“ Are 
you indebted to bim? I anſwer, that, from all that hath been offered to ſhew that 
our views of the ſubject are diſtin and oppoſite, it appears, how impoſlible it is 
that I ſhould be materially indebted to this author. Nor have 1 any remembrance 
that ] am indebted to him at all, My ſentiments upon miracles were formed, and 
many of my papers upon this ſubje& were ſubmitted to the inſpection of a friend, 
before the publication of Mr. Le Moine's treatiſe. I read it when it firſt came out, 
but do not remember that I ever reviſed it afterwards. 1 am certain, I did not con- 
ſult it when I prepared my papers for the preſs; which being originally defigned 
for my own ſatisfaction, had lain by me untouched for many years. I could be 
under little temptation to reviſe an author, whoſe peculiar ſentiments I do univer- 
ſally and entirely diſapprove.” The truth of theſe aſſertions could not be denied by 
thoſe who had diligently compared the two treatiſes in queſtion together. But, notwith- 
ſtanding ſo clear and full a vindication, the calumny continued to be repeated. The 
charge, againſt Mr, Farmer, of having borrowed from Le Moine, was, in particular, urged 
again and again, with great violence, in the London Magazine of that time, Indeed, 
in that Magazine, he was inceſlantly purſued (if our memory does not fail us) for the 
ſpace of fourteen months, It was not, however, againſt Mr, Farmer alone that the re- 
peated attacks of the anonymous critic were direted. They were aimed, likewiſe, at 
the Monthly Review, by an angry author, the riſe and progreſs of whoſe reſentment, 
if related, would form no phone a narration, But, though the writer was blame- 
able in the affair, we are willing to ſpare a gentleman who is far from being wanting in 
moral worth, and is not wholly a ſtranger to literature, 
In 1775, Mr. Farmer gave to the world another important work. This was “ An 
« Eſſay on the Demoniacs of the New Teſtament;” concerning which (independently 
of the queſtion whether his Hypotheſis be well founded or not) it may truly be affert- 
ed, that it is written with great perſpicuity of method and language, and is replete 
with excellent learning, good ſenſe, and maſterly criticiſm. Thole who have not the 
book (which is now becoming ſcarce), or who are indiſpoſed to read a large treatiſe on 
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the abſurdity of the intention commonly aſcribed to him. 
3+ The motives which might induce the magicians to 
attempt an imitation of the works of Moſes. 4. The 
acts done by Moſes, and the principles on which he 
ated. 5. The language in which Moſes deſcribes 
the works of the magicians. And, 6. The nature of 
the ſeveral works done by them. The caſe of Sa- 
muel's appearance to Saul at Endor, is confidered 
with equal attention, and Mr. Farmer favours the 
opinion, that God did either raiſe up Samuel, or pre- 
ſent a likeneſs or image of him before Saul, to de- 
nounce the divine judgment againſt him for the crime 
he was A ——— in applying to a reputed ſorce- 
reſs, Our Saviour's temptations in the wilderneſs fall 
within this part of the author's plan ; but he has for- 
merly examined them in a diſtin& treatiſe (3). 

The fifth and laſt chapter of the work before us is 
taken up in ſhewing, that miracles, conſidered as di- 
vine inter. ofitions, are a certain proof of the miſſion 
and doctrine of a prophet ; and, in pointing out the 
advantages and neccflity of this proof, in confirming 
and propagating a new revelation. At the beginning 
of the Te Mr. Farmer ſtates the circumſtances 
under which miracles prove the divinity of a prophet's 
miſſion and doctrine ; and guards his readers againſt 
two extremes, that of conſidering miracles as proofs 
only of power on the one hand, and, on the other, 
that ot repreſenting them as proofs of the univerſal 
and pezpetual inſpiration of the perſon who performs 
them. After this he goes on to evince, that the proof, 
from miracles, of the divine commiſſion and doCtiine 
of a prophet, is in itſelf deciſive and abſolute ; that 
this proof is natural, and agreeable to the common 
ſenſe of mankind in all ages : that it is eaſy and com- 
pendious ; that miracles conſtitute a powerful method 


of conviction, without being violent and compulſive; 


that they are neceſſary to atteſt a divine commiſſion, 
and to confirm. and propagate a new revelation, ſuch. 


eſpecially as contradicts men's prejudices and paſſions z 
that they ſerve to revive and confirm the principles of 
natural religion, and to recover men from the twa 
oppoſite extremes of Atheiſm and Idolatry; and that 
the evidence of miracles, whether of power or know« 
ledge, is the fitteſt to accompany a ſtanding revela- 


tion, becauſe it may be conveyed to diſtant ages and 


nations. 


We have no heſitation in pronouncing this treatiſe 
to be the moſt important and maſterly performance we 
have ever yet ſeen on the nature, origin, and deſign 
of miracles. The former writers upon the ſubject, 
who may be thought, in ſome reſpeAs, the moſt to 
coincide with our author, will be found to differ from 
him, and to be inferior to him in ſeveral very conſi- 
derable points, They are miſtaken in their deſcrip- 
tions of the nature of miracles ; they aſcribe an un- 
due power to evil ſpirits ; and are ſilent or defeftive 
with regard to a number of queſtions fully examined 
by Mr. Farmer. No one, in particular, can be com- 
pared with him, far the extenſive, learned, and judi- 
cious, manner in which he hath diſcuſſed and confuted 
the ſyſtem of demoniſm, or for the perſpicuity and 
ſtrength wherewith he hath ſlated the certain evi- 
dence that miracles afford of the divine commiſſion 
and doctrine of a prophet. 

Were we tn recommend, to a young perſon, a 
proper method of ſtudy, with relation to the ſubjeR 
of miracles, we ſhould adviſe him to begin with this 
book. Having thus laid a right foundation, he would 
proceed with great advantage to the valuable produc - 
tions of Clarke, Douglas, Adams, Campbell,Claparede, 
and the other ingenious writers who have conſidered the 
poſitive teſtimony in favour of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
miracles, and endeavoured to remove the ditticulties, 
and to anſwer the objections which have been raiſed 
againſt this teſtimony by the enemies of revelation. - 
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the ſubje&t, may not be diſpleaſed to ſee an analyſis of it in the note [C J. Mr. Far- 


[C] May mt be diſpleaſed to ſee an analyſis of it in 
the note.) The deſign of ” 4 75 trea- 
tile before us is to explain and eſtabliſh the true 
meaning of the Demoniacs of the New Teſtament, In 
the proſecution of this defign, our author lays down 
ten propoſitions, the firſt of which is, that the ſpirits, 
that were thought to take poſſeſſion of men's bodies, 
are called in the New Teſtament Demons, not devils, 
Strange as it may ſeem, it is nevertheleſs an undovubt- 
ed fact, that there is not a ſingle paſſage, in which 
the devil or devils are ſpoken of in reference to the 
. ſubject. Though poſſeſſed perſons are ſo very 
requently mentioned in the Goſpels, they are not, on 
any occaſion whatever, ſaid to have or to be poſſeſſed 
4 the Devil. They art uniformly and invariably de- 
cribed as having, or being poſſeſſed by, a Demon or 
Demons. Beelzebub is called the Prince of Demons, 
not of Devils, An objection having been urged, that 
opr Saviour uſed Satan and Beelzebub as names of the 
ſame perſon, Mr. Farmer ſhews, with much ingenuity, 
that it by no means follows, from the paſſage on 
which the objection is grounded, that the Devil is 
called Beelzebub. 

The fecond propoſition is, that by Demons, when- 

ever the word occurs in reference to poſſeſſions, either 
in the Scriptures, or other ancient writings, we are 
to underſtand, not fallen angels, but the Pagan dei- 
ties, ſuch as had once been men. For the proof of 
this point, an appeal is made to the teſtimonies of the 
Heathens, and eſpecially the Greeks and Romans; 
to the ſentiments of the Jews in general, and the Pha- 
riſecs in particular; to the language of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles; and to the declarationg of the primitive 
Chriſtians, In the courſe of the argument ſome ob- 
ſervations are introduced concerning Beelzebub, which 
are ſo curious that we cannot avoid laying them before 
our readers; omitting, at the fame time, the notes 
and references that are ſubjoined, by our author, in 
ſupport of his remarks : 
In the late controverſy, ſays he, concerning De- 
moniacs, it was confidently aſſerted by one party, 
% and either allowed or not diſputed by the other, 
that Beelzebub is the name which the Jews gave 
4 to the prince of fallen angels; and that it was given 
him by way of deriſion; Beelzebub being the ſame 
„ with Baalzebub, and ſignifying as that doth, he 
lord of a fly. Now, were it true, that Beelzebub 
is a fallen angel, D-mons, without doubt, are ſpi- 
„ rits of the ſame order, But what hath been aſſerted 
„ by ſome with regard to this matter, and too readily 
« granted by others, hath never yet been proved. 
6 The point deſerves to be carefully conſidered. 

«© We learn, from OY TRE that Ahaziah 
« ſent meſſengers, and faid unto them, Go, inquire. 
* ale the god Ekron, whether I Bal 24.4 
« yer of this diſeaſe. From this 2 it clearly ap- 
« pears, that Beelzebub was a god of the Philiſtines, 
«« and had a temple and oracle at Ekron. It likewiſe 
« appears, that this name was not given him by way 
« of contempt ; becauſe it was uſed by Abaziah at 
« the very time he was acknowledging his divinity, 
« and defirous of conſulting him concerning his re- 
1% covery. This is farther evident from the true 
4% meaning of this name, and the reaſon of its being 
« given. Hiſtory informs us, what we may eaſily 
« credit, that thoſe who lived in hot climates, and 
* Where the ſoil is moiſt (which was the caſe of the 
% Ekronitzs, who bordered upon the ſea) were exceed- 
„ ingly infeſted with flies. Theſe inſects were ſome- 
«+ times thought to cauſe contagious diſlempers. Pliny 
« makes mention of a people who ito = a peſli- 
<4 Jence, which they occaſioned, by ſacrificing to the 
« fly-hunting god. It ſeems not improbable, that 
„ tome imagined cure of this kind, or a general per- 
« ſuaſion of his power of driving away flies from the 
places they frequented, might be the reaſon why 
„„the god of Ekron was called Beelzebub. For it 
© was cuſtomary with the Heathens, to call their 
gods by the name of thoſe inſects, from which they 
« were, believed to deliver their worſhippers, The 
fed of flies, and the Hy- hunter, were titles aſcribed 
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by the Greeks to Jupiter, as well as to Hercules. 
Now, inaſmuch as Beelzebub is a title of honour, 
and ſuch as might be, and certainly was, applied to 
the god of Ekron by his worſhippers, it can hardly 
be doubted, but that it was in uſe among ſt the 
Philiſtines as well as amongſt the Jews. What- 
ever opinion the latter had formed of the moral 
character of the prince of Demons, yet, even they 
© did not call him Beelzebub by way of derifion, 


« rhe lord of flies. For, the Jews had learned of the 
© Heathens, to regard a power of driving away thoſe 
noxious inſets as à divine prerogative ; endeavours 
ing to perſuade men, that the temple of Jeruſalem, 
though ſo many ſacrifices were offered there daily, 
rever had a fly upon it; thus copying, rather than 
deriding, what the Heathens fabled concerning 
ſome ot their tewples, into which (according to 
Pliny, Solinus, and others) no fly could enter. 
© Upon what grounds then it is concluded, that 
by Beelzebub, we are to underſtand the devil, if 
by the devil be meaned a fallen angel? Can this 
be proved from the import of the name? There is 
« no kind of affinity between Beelzebub and devil ei- 
ther in the ſound or meaning. Were the Jews ac- 
cuſtomed to call the devil by the name of Beelze- 
bub? The very contrary appears from their anci- 
ent writings, in which he is called Aſmodæus. 
This is a great objection againfl the common hy- 
potheſis, The difficulty was felt and con feſſed by 
& Bochart, Selden, and others. But theſe learned 
men did not advert, that the Phariſees were not 
« ſpeaking of the devil. It is indecd in the higheſt 
degree improbable, that there ſhould be any re- 
ference here to the devil; for this farther reaſon, 
that he is never ſpoken of in Scripture as poſſe ng 
men's bodies; this was deemed the peur thee of 
demons. Beelzebub was the prince of the poſſeſſing 
© demons, in the eſtimation of the Phariſees ; and, 
theretore, in their eſtimation, was a human ipirit ; 
as will be ſhewn immediately upon the exprels te{- 
© timony of a learned Phariſee, Laſtly, Beelzebub 
was a Heathen deity : for he is ſpoken of here as a 
Demon, which was the uſual appellation of the 
Heathen deities; he is expreſsly called, in the Old 
«© Teſtament, the god of Ekron, and is repreſented 
by the Pharifees under the very ſame title and cha- 
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© rafter as the Heathens themſelves aſcribed to their 
gods. The Phariſees, therefore, under this title, 


„ did not refer to a different perſon from what the 
% Heathens did. Now, if Beelzebub was a Heathen 
„ demon, or deity, he was no other than a deified 
© human ſpirit : for, ſuch were all the Heathen de- 
© mons, who were the more immediate objects of the 
public eſtabliſhed worſhip, and thoſe in particular 
to whom divination and oracles were aſcribed. 
And if the prince of demons was of human cx- 
© tract, no doubt his ſubjects were ſo likewiſe.” 

In the ſection, from which the preceding extract is 
taken, Mr, Farmer hath learnedly explained whence 
it came to paſs that the fathers, aſter the time of Juſ- 
tin Mattyr, referred poſſeſſions to celeſtial Demons; 
and hath conſidered the ſpirit of Python, or Apollo, 
with which the damſel at Philippi was thought to be 
poſſeſſed. 

That the Demovs, who were believed to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of men's bodies, were probably regarded by the 
Jews as evil beings is ſhewa under the third propoſi- 
tion. In this light were Demons conſidered by the 
Heathens, and by Joſephus; and yet they did not 
took upon them as fallen angels. But, though ſome 
of the epithets, given by the Evangeliſts to the ſpirits 
ejected by Chriſt, ſeem rather beſt to agree with the 
ſuppoſition of their being of an immoral nature, our 
author obſerves, that it 1s not certain, whether the 
epithets of evil and unclean were given them to ex- 
preſs their perſonal diſpoſitions, or only thoſe effects 
they were ſuppoſed to produce. e word evil 
might be * to a demon, on account of the pain 
and z1i/ery he was thought to create. And it is poſ- 
ſible, that Demons might be called unclean, becauſe 

| | perſons 


notwithſtanding the ſeeming meaning of this term, 
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mer's opinion concerning the Demoniacs, though far from being novel, was too re 


perſons under that melancholy and maniacal diſorder, 


of which they were the reputed authors, avoided the 


ſociety of men, and were continually defiling them- 
ſelves with objects eſteemed by the Jews unclean. 

It is evinced, under the two next propoſitions, that 
thoſe perſons, who are fpoken of as having demons, 
ſuffered real and very violent diſorders, from what- 


ever caule theſe diforders proceeded ; and that the 


particular diforders which the ancients, whether Hea- 
thens or Jews, aſcribed to the poſſeſſion of Demons, 
were ſuch -only as diſturbed the underſtanding. A 
diſtinction is here carefully to be made between diſ- 
eaſes ſupernatorally ificted and poſſeſſions, The an- 
cient Heathens attributed diſeaſes in general to the 
anger of the immortal gods, But they did not repre- 
ſent all perſons whom the gods or Demons viſit᷑ d with 
diſeaſes, as having thoſe gods or Demons within them, 
which was ſuppoſed to be the cafe with all Demoniacs. 
Polleſſion included in it the idea of madneſs, amongſt 
the Latins, the Greeks, the Jews, and other Eaſtern 
people. That all the poſſeſſed were mad, is farther 
proved, by Mr. Farmer, fiom the dramatic writings 
of the ancients. 

«© Befides madneſs, the ancients aſcribed the epi- 
© leply to poſſeflion ; eiteeming this diſorder ſacred 
* on account of the entrance of Demons into the bo- 
« dies of thoſe who ſuffered under it. Theſe two, 
„the epilepſy and madneſs, are kindred diſorders, 
The former is often the conſequence of the latter, 
« and the fi's of it are always attended with a depri- 
% vation of the underflanding, and with convulſi ve 
« apitations, or a frantic, and mad behaviour. Be- 

ſides madneſs, continues our learned writer, and 
„(what are fo nearly allied to it) epileptic firs, I 
% know of no diſtemper that the Ancients aſcribed 
* to poſſeſhhon; unlels, perhaps, fits ot apoplexy, 
„% which alto affect the brain, the ſuppoſed reſidence 
of thoſe Demons who entered the bodies of men. 
* Whatever may have occurred to others, who have 
„%a more enlarged view of the ſubject: yet, with re- 
« ſpect to wylelf, I muſt own, that, after having taken 
* ſome pains in making enquiry into the ſenſe of the 
« Ancients upon it, I bave not been able to find any 
* caſe of (what was called) demoniacal poſſeſſion, that 
© was not attended with ſome diſorder of the under- 
„ ſtanding. Indeed, it ſeems to me very unlikely, 
& thai any inſtance from amongſt the Ancients ſhould 
„ ever be produced of a perſon ſaid to be poſſeſſed, 
1% ho was in his right mind; inaſmuch as all the 
“ Ancients, in their ſeveral languages, employed 
« the word, which ſignified poſſeſſion, to expreſs 
% madneſs,” 

How far the language of Scripture correſponds 
with the ſentiments of Pagan and Jewiſh antiquity is 
the ſubject of inquiry under the ſixth propoſition ; 
which is, that the Demoniacs, ſpoken. of in the New 
Teſtament, were all either madmen or epileptics. 
Mr. Farmer evinces the truth of this poſition, from 


the Jews reproaching Chriſt with baving a Demon, 


and Beelzebub ; from a ſimilar reproach which was 
caſt upon John the Baptiſt ; and from a particular 
conſideration of the deſcription that is given of the 
Gadarene Demoniac. Our author proves, likewiſe, 
that the Pythoneſs at Philippi was a raving propheteſs. 
Thoſe who lived near the times of the Evangeliſts 
were under no difficulty to underſtand their meaning, 
when they ſpake of the Demoniacs. This appears 
from a paſſage of Celſus concerning Mary Magdalen ; 
in which he calls her a diftrafed woman, referring to 
the account given of her in the Goſpels, that out of her 
went ſeven Demons, —Upon the whole, it is evident, 


that the Demoniacs ſpoken of in the New Teſtament 


were ſuppoſed to have Demons (that is, the ſouls of 
wicked men) reſiding in them, and to act entirely 
under their malignant influence : that theſe Demo- 
niacs were either madmen of one kind or other, or 
ſubject to epileptic fits, which are ever attended with a 
ſuſpenſion of the regular exerciſe of the underſtand- 
ing : and that it was from the ſymptoms of theſe dil- 
orders that it was interred the patients were poſſeſſed 
by Demons, | 
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Dr. Lardner having contended, „ that all thoſe ſaid 
to have evil ſpirits were -not diſcompoled in their 
mind,” Mr. Farmer gives a full anſwer to the Doc- 
tor's objections : after which, he proceeds to ſhew, 
upon what grounds poſſeſſions are diſting iſhed from 
diſeaſes in general, and from lunacies in particular; 
and for what reaſon madneſs and epileptic firs, rather 
than other diſorders, are aſcribed to poſſeſſion, With 
regard to the diſtinction between poſſeſſions and luna- 
cies, our ingenious writer obſerves, that, in order to 
underſtand this matter, it is neceſſary to examine the 
ſentiments of antiquity concerning it. Now it was 
the general opinion of antiquity, that ſome diſeaſes 
are owing to the influence of the celeſtial bod es ; 
and that the paroxyſins and periods of others ate re- 
gulated by the moon in particular, This was the 
caſe more eſpecially with reſpect to epileptic diſeaſes, 
the fits of which, it was affirm:d, con tantly returned 
every new and full moon. — Hence epileptics were, by 
the Greeks and Latins, called /unaticss The Evan- 
geliſt Matthew, theretore, without doubt, by luna- 
tics meant epilepties. We ſce, then, on what grounds 
the Ancients in general, and the Evangeliſts in pate 
ticular, diſtinguiſhed berweenr Demoniacs and Luna 
tics ; the former of whom we call Maniacs, and the 


latter Epileptics, Theſe two diſoiders are attended 


with very different ſymptoms; and they were formerly 
by ſome aſciibed to different cavſes,—'t is neceflary 
to add, that the ſame perſon was reputed by many 

oth a Demoniac and Lunatic; a Demoniac. becaule 
they referred the epilepſy to the puſſ.flion of Demons : 
a Lunatic, becauſe he fits of this diſorder were ſup- 
poſed to keep lunar periods. — This, perbaps, was 
thought to be the caſe of the youth deſcribed in the 
Goſpel. His father repreſents him both as a Junatic 
and /ore wvexed with a Demon. He was what ſome 
modern phyſicians call epileptic mad, He was not 
conſidered as being mad or vexed with a Demon at all 
times, but only under the paroxyſms of his epileptic 
diſorder, which returned at the changes of the moon. 
Our author's account of things in this ſection, juſ- 
tifies the repreſentation he had before made ot Demo- 
niacs, as perſons that laboured under real diforders ; 
and is confirmed by the ancient Chriſtian writers, 
I ST Demoniacs as men diſordered in their 
mind, 

In the two following ſections Mr. Farmer proves, 
in a ſatisfactory mapaer, that demoniacal poſſeſſions, 
and the diſorders imputed to them, were not peculiar 
to the country of Judea, and the time of Chriſt, or 
abounded more in that country, or at that time, than 
anv other; and that the Demoniacs of the New Teſ- 
tament are not different from thoſe mentioned in 
other ancient writers, 

His ninth propoſition is, that there is no ſufficient 
evidence from RE Aso for the reality of demoniacal 


- poſſeſſions; nay, that reaſon ſtrongly remonſtratoes 


againſt it. Upon this topic our author diſplays great 
ſtrength of argument. There is no natural evidence 
of the ſpirits of dead men having power to enter the 
bodies of the living. Thoſe who firſt invented this 
doQrine, were mea unacquainted with Nature, and 
yet ambitious of accounting for its moſt inyſterious 
phznomena.—On the other hand, thoſe perſons 
whoſe minds were not diſturbed by ſuperſtitious ter- 
rors, and who gained an inſight into nature, pro- 
nounced what commouly paſſed for demoniacal poſ- 
ſeſſions, to be mere natural diſorders. This was the 
caſe, not only with the Sadducees and the Epicure- 
ans, but alſo with the Peripatetics. This was the caſe 
with Ariſtotle, the founder of their ſect, and who is 
juſtly ſtyled the Prince of Philoſophers ; with the di- 
vine Hippocrates, equally eminent for his piety and 
judgment; with Celſus, Plotinus, Poſidonius, and 
others. And it is known to every one, that, ſince 
the improvements of Science in later times, the 
moſt able and judicious phyſicians have confirmed 
by their ſuffrages the opinion of the moſt learned 
and judicious, amongſt the Ancients, upon the ſubject 
before us. 
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from the general apprehenſions of the Chriſtian world to give univerſal ſatisfaction. 


Tn the proſecution of his argument, Mr. Farmer 
ſhews, not only that the diſorders imputed to poſſeſ- 
hon may proceed from na'ural cauſes, but that th 
acſually do fo, and are cured by natural remedies. H 
repretents, likewiſe, the inconſiſteney of real poſſeſ- 
fions with the order of the natural world, and the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God; and exhibits, in a clear 
and ſtriking light, the abſurdity and danger of allow» 
* that men are in the power of ſuperior malevolent 
Pirits. 

The tenth ſection of the firſt chapter brings vs to 
our author's laſt propoſition ; which is, that the doc- 
triue of demoniacal poſſeſſions, inſtead of being ſup- 
ported by the ſcwiſh or Chriſtian revelation, is ut- 
terly ſubverted by both. This ſection conſtitutes 
a very important, and highly laboured part of 
the preſent treatiſe, The doctrine of demoniacal 
poſſeſſions was not originally founded on revelation ; 
neither was it taught, or referred to, by the ancient 
prophets. There were ſeveral occaſions on which the 
mention of it might have been expected in the Old 
Teſtament, had it been revealed under that diſpenſa- 
tion. But the Old Teſtament is f/ent on the ſubjeR, 
and cannot be employed in favour of poſſeſſions. With 
regard - to the prophets of the New Teftamear, they 
were not the original authors of this doctrine. It was 
generally entertained before the age of the Goſpel, 
and it was common, both among Jews and Gentiles, 
in our Saviour's time; but it never received the ſanc- 
tion of Chrift or his Apoſtles, —Nay, it is inconſiſtent 
with the tundamental principle of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian diſpenſations : with the evidence of miracles 
in general, on which they reſt; and with the nature 
of that miracle in particular, which was performed 
upon Demoniacs. This laſt circumſtance is ingeni- 
ovſly diſcuſſed by our author; who then comes to 
another part of his argument, which is, that all the 

rophets of God, in every age, when profeſſedly de- 
Rocking their divine meſſages to mankind, have with 
one voice proclaimed the utter impotence of Demons; 
and hereby entirely ſubverted the do&rine of demo- 
naical poſſeſſions. WE 

To avoid repeating what had occurred in his Diſ- 
ſertatiov upon Miracles, Mr. Farmer enters into a 
long and curious examination of a paſſage of 8. Paul, 
in the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians: We know that 
an idol is nothing in the world; and that there is none 
other God but one, As our limits will not permit us to 
lay this maſterly criticiſm before our readers, we mult 
content ourſelves with giving an extract from what, 
in the courſe of the enquiry, is advanced concerning 
St. James's affertion, that the Devils (in the original, 
the Demons) believe and tremble ; though without the 
notes by which the writer's remarks are accom- 
panied : wet | 

** do not remember,” ſays our author, to have 
e ſeen it obſerved by any writer (and therefore I ſub- 
« mit the oblervation entirely to the judgment of 
4% others) that this paſſage is taken from one in the 
4% book of Job, which we unbappily render, Dead 
« things are formed from under the waters, and the in- 
« habitants thereof ; but which may more properly 
« be tranflated, The giants tremble under the waters 
« (or in the abyſs) together with their heft, or fellow- 
&« inhabitants. Job is here celebrating the dominion 
&« , God over the manſions of the dead; and he af- 
firms, that the giants, the ſouls of thoſe mighty 
« men, who were ſuch a terror to the old world, and 
« periſhed by the deluge, do now tremble in the in- 
« ternal regions, together with thoſe who were once 
« their contemporaries on earth, or that now inhabit 
« the fame manſions. That the Jews thought that 
4% Job here referred to wicked ghoits, to the ghoſts 
« eſpecially of the ancient giants, clearly appears 
« from the Chaldee Paraphraſe, and from the Sep- 
© tnagint, The words, however, may be underſtood 
« in a more general ſenſe to the following effect: 
6 « The departed fouls of the wicked tremble in he 
« Jowe/! fleet, even all the inhabitants of thoſe gloomy 
« manſions.” Now the demons of St. James anſwer 
« to theſe departed ſouls in Job, whether you under- 
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* ſtand thereby the ghoſts of the wicked in general 

* Or thoſe of the antediluvian giants in particalar. 
For, demons denoted the ghofis of wicked men, of 
** ſuch eſpecially as ſuffered a violent death, and pat- 
«« ; 


* conſidered as the worft kind of demons. 80 that 
** the Apoſtle ſeems only to have tranſlated this paſ- 
„ ſuge of Job, when he ſaid, The demons tremble. As 
to rhe additional circumſtance of their believing 
mentioned in the tranſlation, it is clearly implied 
in the original; a dread of God's juſtice being in- 
** confiſtent with a diſbelief of his exiſtence, I add, 
** that St. James doth not appear to be delivering any 
* new doctrine concerning demons in this place, but 

rather to be arguing with the perſons to whom he 
writes, upon their own principles, or appealing to 
a fact that they would not diſpute, becaule eſta- 
bliſhed upon the authority of the Old Teſtament. 
* T hon believeſt there is one God, and ſo far thou deft 
% eel] > but this faith alone is not ſufficient ; for, the 
demon alſo believe and tremble, In reaſoning with 


cc 
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« Jews; or with Jewiſh converts, what was more na- 


% tural than to employ a principle allowed by them- 
« ſelves, aud contained in their own Scriptures ? It 
is the more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the text in 
% queſtion is borrowed from theſe writings, as the 
« immediately-ſucceeding arguments, from the caſe 
«© of Abraham and of Rahab, are certainly, drawn 
from thence, If the foregoing obſervations are juſt, 
„ this paſſage is a clear proof that, by demons in the 
© New Teftament, we are ſometimes to underſtand 
te the ghoſts of dead men.” | . 
The ſecond chapter of this work is employed in 
ſolviug the ſeveral objectioas which have been urged 
againſt the foregoing explication of the Goſpel De- 
moniaes; and is divided into three ſections. The 
buſineſs of the firſt ſection is to anſwer the objeQion 
which is drawn from what was faid- and done by the 
Demoniacs themſelves, whence ſome have concluded, 
that they were inſpired and affiſted by ſuperior agents, 
ſuch as Demons are commonly ſuppoſed to be. As, 
however, it muſt, be allowed, that the New Teſta- 
ment never repreſents the language and behaviour of 
the Demoniacs as the effect and evidence of a ſuper- 


natural agency, it is only ro be examined whether 
ſuch agency can be juſtly and certainly inferred from 


the facts themſelves. | e ebe 

It is pleaded, that the Demoniacs knew and pro- 
claimed Feſus to be the Meſffiah, But this may be ac- 
counted for, by confidering the extraordinary circum- 
ſtances which, at that time, 'rendered Jeſus the object 
of univerſal attention; propagated his fame through - 
out all Judea, and the countries bordering upon it; 
and created in the Jewiſh people a ſtrong perſuaſion 
that he was the Meſſiah, Might not the Demoniacs, 
therefore, long before they were ſeized with their 
diforder, learn in common with others, . the high 
character of the Meffiah, then univerſally expected? 
And, in their intervals of ſanity, fo very common to 
perſons of a difordered underſtanding, might they not 
hear of the fame of Jeſus as the expected Mcfliab, 
which vzs ſpread in all places before they made an 
acknowledgment of his character? It is, indeed, 
ſcarcely poſſible that they could be eh of him, 
becauſe, in general, they were under no confine- 
ment. | 

« Tf I might be allowed to propoſe a conjeQure,” 
ſays Mr. Farmer, . I would obſerve, that perhaps 
the Demoniacs would run into the common opinion 
«© concerning Jeſus as the promiſed Mefliah more 
„ eagerly than perſons of a cooler judgment; the lat - 
ter being ſtrack with ſome contrary appearances in 
<< his character (ſuch as the poverty of his condition, 
„ and the ſpiritual nature of his doQtine) which 
«© eſcaped the attention of the former, who, for this 
reaſon, with greater confidence, ſaluted him under 
& his high character, agreeably to the firſt impreſſion 

which his-mitacles made on the minds of all men, 
* This ſeems to me much more probable, than that 
„ infernal ſpirits ſhould freely and zealouſly aſſert the 
diving claims, and ſpread the glory, of Jeſus as 
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ticularly thoſe deſtroyed ty' the flood, who were 
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6& the Meffiah.” —The caſe of the Pythoneſs is ex- 
plained by the ſame train of reaſoning. 

It is urged farther, that Chriſt commanded the 
Devils (Demons) not to diſcover him. In order to ſolve 
this difficulty, our author has recourſe to the idea 
which the Ancients entertained concerning Demoniacs; 
from which it appears, that, as Chriſt, in confor- 
mity to the accuſtomed modes of ſpeech, commanded 
Demons to come out, he might, upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, command them to & =_ Nor was any 
thing more likely to awe the Demoniac himſelf into 
immediate filence than his hearing ſuch a command 
delivered to the ſpirits, that (in his opinion) actuated 
him, by one ſo famed as Jeſus was for his power of 
controling them. The language was adapted to his 
8 and the diſturbed ſtate of his mind, — 

ith regard to our Lord's prohibiting the Demoniacs 
from declaring him openly to be the Meſſiah, this 
3 was as properly given to them as it was to 

is own diſciples, and alſo to many others. Or, if 
Jeſus had any peculiar reaſon for checking the zeal of 
the Demoniacs, it probably was the deſire of leaving 
no room for the ſpecious pretence, that there was a 
ſecret agreement between him and thoſe evil ſpirits, 


who were judged to be ſo eager in applauding him. 


Again, ſome have faid, that Demoniacs could not 
be mere madmen, becauſe they argue with Chrift in a 
very rational manner, and ſpeak to better purpoſe than 
the bulk of theſe who were in their ſenſes, As this al- 
ſertion is chiefly founded upon the bebaviour of the 
Gadarene Demoniac, Mr. Farmer makes a full inquiry 
into the circumſtances related concerning him, in or- 
der to fee how far they agree with the ſuppoſition of 
his being directed and aſſiſted by ſuperior intelligences 
in all that he ſaid and did. The reſult of the inquiry 
1s, that there are not, in any part of his conduct, the 
figns of extraordinary ſagacity, ſuch as mark the 
agency of a ſpirit of celeſtial origin. On the con- 
trary, the behaviour of the Demoniac appears to be 
that of a madman, agreeably to the expreſs repreſen- 
tation of him in the hiſtory. Nor is any one circum- 
Nance mentioned concerning him inconſiſtent with 
this repreſentation, 

It hath, alſo, been alleged, that Demoniacs diſco- 
vered more than human ſtrength. But it is ſhewn, in 
anſwer to this allegation, that neither the Gadarene 
Demoniac, nor the demoniac at Epheſus, exerted any 
greater ſtrength than what mere madmen diſcover, 

m an extraordinary flow of animal ſpirits, or from 
ſome other cauſe, eſpecially in the moſt violent pa- 
roxyſms of their diſorder. 

n the next ſection, our author examines the argu- 
ment in favour of real poſſeſſions taken from the de- 
ſtruction of the herd of ſwine, which the Demons are 
ſaid to have entered, and ſtimulated to inſtantaneous 
madneſs. This caſe is conſidered by ſome as a deci- 
five proof of the power of Demons, both over the hu- 
man and brutal race, and is thought even to have 
been purpoſely deſigned by Providence to convince 
us of this principle, and to refute the oppoſite 
Opinion. 

To enervate this argument, Dr. Sykes ſuggeſted, 
and Dr. Lardner ſtrenuouſly contended, that he ſwine 
were frighted by the two madmen, and fo driven down 
the precipice into the ſea, On the other hand, the ad- 
vocates for the common hypotheſis. inſiſt upon it (and 
with great reaſon) that it was impoſſible for two men, 
however fierce, to put ſo vaſt a herd of ſwine as two 
thouſand into motion in an inſtant, and to cauſe them 
all to ruſh with violence down a precipice into the 
ſea : ſwine, contrary to the nature of moſt other ani- 
mals, running different ways when they are driveu. 
But it doth not o__ from the hiſtory, that the men 
ever fell upon the herd, or made any attempt to drive 
them into the ſea. When, it is ſaid, that the Demons 
went out of the madmen, and entered the ſwine, the 
Evangeliſts, if their language be interpreted agreeably 
to the popular opinion on which it is founded, muſt 
mean, that the madmen, in conſequence of the de- 
parture of the Demons, were cured, and reſtored to 
their right mind ; and that they were cured before the 


Accordingly, it was ſoon attacked by Dr. Worthington, a reſpectable and learned 


juſtice, 
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ſwine were diſordered, It is evident likewiſe from the 
hiſtory, that at the time the Demoniacs were cured, 
they were preſent with Chriſt ; and the herd of ſwine 
at ſome diſtance from them. The deſtruction of the 
ſwine is expreſsly aſcribed, not to their being driven 
by the Demoniacs, but to the entrance of Demons into 
them, or to their being ſeized wich the ſame diſorder 
from which the men were relieved. All that can be 
inferred from the Evangeliſts ſaying that e Demons 
came out of the men, and entered into the herd of ſwine, is, 
that the maaneſs-of the former was transferred to the 
latter, in the ſame ſenſe as the leproſy of Naaman was 
to cleave to Gehazi, and to his ſeed for ever. So great 
a miracle as that wrought upon the ſwine can be 
aſcribed to no other agency than that of God, Ac- 
cordingly, we are told, that it was performed at the 
word or command of Chriſt : forchwith Jeſus gave 
them (the Demons, the reputed cautes of madueſs) 
leave, and ſaid unto them, Go. Should an enquiry be 
made into the reaſons of this divine diſpenſation, it 
might be anſwered, that He who gave life to all hath 
a right to reſume it, and doth often reſume it, both 
from men and beaſts, and viſit their bodies with diſ- 
orders, for reaſons unſearchable by the human under- 
ſtanding. However, Mr. Farmer points out ſeveral 
wife and important purpoſes that were anſwered by 
the miraculous deſtruction of the ſwine. 1. It was a 
juſt puniſhment of the owners. 2. It ſerved to aſcer- 
tain the reality and to ſpread the Fame of the mita- 
cles performed upon the Demoniacs. 3. It was cal- 
culated to correct the falſe notions, concerning the 
power of Demons, which were entertained in that 
age, as well by E as Gentiles, by both of whom 
Gadara was inhabited. 4. This miracle prevented 
ſeveral great inconveniences that would otherwiſe 
have attended the —_— of Chriſt, And, laſtly, 
though the Goſpel, conſidered as a diſpenſation of 
mercy, was, with great propriety, confirmed chiefly 
by miracles of mercy; yet it was neceſſary there 
ſhould be ſome examples of ſeverity to check the pre- 
ſumption of mankind in all ages, and to wara them 


"of the danger of rejecting a divine prophet, who, 


though he eminent] 


2 as the meſſenger of 
God's love, was allo t 


appointed miniſter of his 


The third and laſt ſection of the ſecond chapter, is 
in anſwer to the moſt popular argument in favour of 
real poſſeſſions ; that which is drawn from the lan- 
guage of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, in performing and 
recording the cure of the Demouiacs, or in deſcribing 
the caſe of theſe unhappy perſons. This part of the 
work before us is much laboured, and contains a 
variety of important and judicious obſervations. But 
we can only lay down the general poſitions that are 
illuſtrated at large by our author: 1. It is cuſtomary 
with all ſorts of perſons, with the ſacred writers in 
particular, and our Saviour himſelf, to ſpeak on many 
ſubjects in the language of the vulgar, though known 
— admitted to have been originally grounded on a 
falſe philoſophy. 2. The foregoing obſervation holds 
true in the caſe before us; for, all ſorts of perſons, 
and particularly the divinely-commiſſioned iaſtructors 
of mankind, ſpeak in the ſame manner, on the very 
ſubject in queſtion, They adopt the popular lan- 
guage, without deſigning to countenance the opinion 
on which that language was originally founded. 3. 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles had ſufficient reaſon for 
adopting the common phraſeology with reſpect to De- 
moniacs (even 4 them not to approve the hy- 

theſis on which it was grounded ;) becauſe it was 
employed to deſcribe the real caſe of theſe perſons, 

the ſymptoms of their diſorder, and their cure. 
4+ It doth not appear, that our Lord and his Diſciples 
had any divine warrant to change the vulgar lan- 
guage in deſcribing the cauſe of the Demoniacs z or 
that they were immediately and exprelsly commit 
ſioned by God, to inſtruc mankind in the ſecret 
cauſes of any of thoſe diſtempers which they were em- 
powered to cure, and to rectify any phyſical miſtakes 
concerning them. 5. As the firſt publiſhers of the 
Goſpel were not, ſo they could not, be commiſſioned 
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elergytnan, who had already favoured the public with ſome pious and valuable wri- 
tings. His anſwer to Mr. Farmer was entituled, * An impartial Inquiry into the Caſe 
of the Goſpel Demoniacs. With an Appendix, conſiſting of an Eſſay on Scriptute 
„ Demonology, 1777.” It is to be lamented, that the good Doctor did not preſerve 
his temper in the controverſy : nor did he, perhaps, altogether ſuſtain the reputation 
which he had acquired by his former productions. His notion of the Scripture De- 
monology is ſo curious, and indeed has ſuch a tincture of a modulated Manichziſm, 
that we ſhall inſert a ſummary of it below [D]. There were ſome things advanced in 
this work, which, in Mr. Farmer's opinion, deſerved to be conſidered z and he thought 
that certain parts of the ſubje& were capable of farther and fuller illuſtrations He 
printed, therefore, in 1973, © Letters to the Rev. Dr. Worthington, in anſwer to his 
s late publication, intituled, * An impartial Enquiry into the Cafe of the Goſpel De- 
* moniacs.” Of theſe letters we ſhall content ourſelves with ſaying, that they con- 
tain much more additional matter than could have been expected upon a ſubje& which 
the author had before ſo amply conſidered ; and that they exhibit a perſpicuous and 
judicious epitome of what had already been advanced in the courſe of the controverſy. 
Another of Mr. Farmer's antagoniſts was the Rev. Mr. Fell, a difſenting Miniſter, at 
that time of Thaxted in Eſſex, and now one of the tutors of the independent academy 
at Homerton, Hackney. This gentleman publiſhed, in 1779, a treatiſe, entituled, 
«© Demoniacs. An Enquiry into the Heathen and the Scripture Doctrine of Demons : 
« in which the Hypotheſes of the Rev. Mr. Farmer, and others, on this Subject, are 
4 particularly confidered.” We deny not to Mr. Fell the praiſe of ability, acuteneſs, 
aud learning ; but we cannot ſpeak with equal commendation of the ſpirit with which his 
book is written, In particular, we by no means agree with him in his deduQtion of the 
injurious conſequences to natural and revealed Religion which he apprehends to reſult 
from the doctrines advanced in the Diſſertation on Miracles,” and the Eſſay on 
% the Demoniacs.” It gave us pleaſure, however, to find Mr. Fell, in one place, ex- 
preſſing himſelf in the following manner: © Far be it from us to impute any evil de- 
« ſign to this writer. We doubt not, he really meant to ſerve the cauſe of virtue, 
& which he thought could not be more effectually done than by removing every thing ; 
& which appeared to him in the light of ſuperſtition (J).“ (/) Damonis 
Mr. Farmer's laſt work appeared in 1783, and was entituled, © The general Preva- 7 
© lence of the Worſhip of Human Spirits in the ancient Heathen Nations aſſerted and 
« proved [E].“ This work reflects great honour upon the author's abilities and 


learning; 


by God to inſtru mankind in the phyſical cauſes of 
thoſe diſeaſes which they healed. At leaſt, the re- 
_ of poſſeſſions could not be directly and immedi- 
y determined by the authority of Chriſt and his 

Apoſtles without great impropriety. 

The concluding chapter, which is, comparatively, 
a ſhort one, diſplays the inconveniences attending the 
common explication of the Goſpel Demoniacs, and the 
advantages that reſult from the account given of them 
in the two preceding chapters. 
[D] That we ſhall inſert it below.] * Upon the re- 
troſpect of the whole, we find, that there is a being, 
known by the name of rhe Devil, who is the author 
of all moral evil ; whence all natural evils likewiſe 
originate : and who therefore is juſtly to be reckoned 
the evil principle. He introduced evil firſt into the 
world, and ever fince hach been the great ſupport, 
promoter, and fomenter, of it:— That he hath a 
numerous and formidable band of other apoſtate 

irits, called his angels z who, together with him, 

U from their firſt eſtate, and are united in con- 
federacy with him; working together in ſeducin 
and withdrawing mankind from their duty to, an 
dependance upon, God; inſligating to, and pro- 
moting, all manner of ſin wickedneſs in the 
world; darkening and perverting the reaſon and 
underſtauding of men; corrupting their wills and 
affections, and deſtroying their ſouls—That God, 
who brings good out of evil, makes uſe of the devil 
and his angels in the government of the world— 
That, for this end, he thinks fit ſometimes to give 
him great power over the elements of air and fire, 
and other parts of nature ; over the brute creation ; 
and likewiſe over the perſons of men; fo far as to 

mit him to take poſſeſſion of, and act in, their 
bodies 3 but that his power is under controul ; and 
ſubject to certain laws of reſtraint, which he dares 
not tranſgreſs, nor can reſiſt.— That the conſum- 
« mate mali nn of this inveterate enemy of man» 
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accompliſh our deliverance from Ido 


© kind is ever prompting him to do all the miſchief, of 
© all kinds, that he can, in the world; but that he is 
© checked and overruled, by the ſupreme power of 
© his and our Almighty Creator; and ſuffers them not 
to be tempted by him, any farther than they are able 
to bear That the good are tempted and haraſſed by 
© him; but that wicked men are too often led away 
* captive by him at his will That he is employed for 
judgment; for correction; and even for mercy in 
the end—for the gradual reformation of a corrupt 
© and wicked world; as we have reaſon to hope; and 
„that the evil, which, by his inſtrumentality, is per- 
* mitted to reign, and prevail in the world, will at 
© length terminate in the univerſal good. 

[E] The general prevalence, Ac. afſerted and 
proved.) In a long Introduction, it is ſhewn, that a 
critical knowledge of the ſabje& may anſwer many 
valuable purpoſes ; and that ſuch a knowledge, in 
permeate, hath a tendency to impreſs us with a due 

nſe of the high importance of the Jewiſh and Chrif- 
tian diſpenſations ; and of the pecular propriety of 
thoſe extraordi means which were employed to 
, and to in- 
troduce and eſtabliſh the religions of Moſes and of the 
Meſſiah. By theſe, and a variety of other intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Farmer juſtifies his attempt to 
bring forward to the reader a view of Pag 
worſhip, from thoſe records of antiquity, which few 
have the leiſure or ability to conſult in their original 
ſtate, In the firſt chapter, he endeavours to 
by the teſtimonies of the Heathens themſelves, that in 
the nations ſtyled barbarous, or that were in an un- 
civilized ſtate, religious honours were paid to dead 
men. The ſecond chapter carries the enquiry ſtill 
farther, and abounds with authorities, to ſhew that 
the caſe was the ſame among the moſt poliſhed nations. 
Our author, amongſt the nations which anſwer to this 
deſcription, enumerates the Chaldzans, Babylonians, 
Syrians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 

mans, 
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learning; but, not being of ſo intereſting a nature to many readers as his ſormer pub- 
lications, it did not meet with that rapid ſale which he expected. There are in it 
a number of notes referring to Mr. Fell, and which ſhew Mr. Farmer's ſenſibility to the 
attack that had been made upon him by that writer. Indeed, we cannot approve of the 
oblique manner in which ſome of theſe notes are compoſed. It would have been far 
preferable in our author, either not to have taken any notice of Mr. Fell at all, or to 
have done it in a more open and manly way. Mr. Fell was not backward in his own 
vindication. This appeared, in 1785, in a publication, entituled, “ The Idolatry of 
« Greece and Rome diſtinguiſhed from that of other Heathen Nations: in a Letter to 
* the Reverend Hugh Farmer.” At the ſame time that in this tract ample retaliation 
is made upon Mr. Farmer for his perſonal ſeverities, it appears to us to contain many 
things, which, if he had continued to publiſh on the ſubject, would have been found 
deſerving of conſideration and reply. Here cloſes our account of Mr. Farmer as an 
author from the preſs: for, though he purſued his literary enquiries, and employed him- 
ſelf in compoſition, nothing produced by him ever did or (trom a circumitance here- 
after to be related) ever can make its public appearance. 
Me now advert to the remainder of his private life. As a Miniſter he was ſingularly 
uſeful and ſucceſsful, and he received every mark of honour from the Diſſenters which 
it was in their power to beſtow. . For a great number of years he preached twice a day at 
Walthamſtow : but a very ingenious and able aſſociate being, at length, provided for 
him at that place, he acceded after a ſhort interval, to a propoſal that was made to him 
of becoming afternoon- preacher to the congregation of Salters-hall. This was in the year 
1761. At Salters-hall, his labours were as acceptable as they were at Walthamſtow ; 
and indeed his auditory conſtituted the moſt capital afternoon-ſociery that exiſted amongſt 
the Preſbyterians in the City of London. Some time after this, he was choſen one 
of the Tueſday-Lecturers at Salters-hall ; a tribute of reſpect which is only paid to 
Miniſters of conſiderable ſtanding in or near the metropolis. 
Amidſt Mr. Farmer's employments as a ſcholar, a preacher, and a paſtor, he found 
leifure to engage in ſome matters of public buſineſs among the Diſſenters. He was a 
truſtee of the Rev. Dr. Daniel Williams's various bequeſts ; and he was, likewiſe, one 
of Mr. Coward's truſtees ; in which capacity he became a diſpenſer of the large cha- 
rities that had been left by the gentleman with whom he had been connected in early 
life. As Mr. Farmer advanced in years, he gradually remitted of his employments as a 
divine. He reſigned firſt, in 1772, the being afternoon-preacher at Salters-hall ; after 
which, in 1780, he gave up the Tueſday Lectureſhip of the ſame place. In his pal- 
toral relation at Walthamſtow he continued a few years longer, when he quitted the pul- 
pit entirely. In theſe ſeveral cafes his reſignations were accepted with peculiar regret. 
After he had ceaſed to be a preacher, it was his general cuſtom to ſpend part of the 
(-)Gentleman's Winter at Bath. Early in 1785, Mr. Farmer was afflicted with almoſt a total failure of 
Magazine, ubi fight ; a circumſtance perhaps the more alarming, as his father had been wholly blind 
ſupra, P. 186. ſix years before his death. In this exigence it was neceſſary that our author ſhould ſub- 
(4) dir. u, mit to a chirurgical operation, which he underwent with great readineſs and fortitude.; 
title page of bis and by the happy ſkill, firſt of Baron Wenzel, and afterwards of his friend Mr. Wathen, 
Sermon, P, his eyes were reſtored, and he was enabled to purſue his wonted courſe of ſtudy (g). 
ne died on the Infirmities growing upon him, he departed this life on the fixth of February (5), 1787, 
im o ebru- 


arb but, from JIE ſeventy-third year of his age; and, agreeably to the directions of his will, was 


tho probate of buried in Walthamſtow church-yard, in the ſame grave with his honourable and be- 
his will at Doc- 


on Commons, loved friends, Mr. and Mrs. Snell. On Sunday, the eighteenth, his funeral ſermon was 
ir appears that preached by Mr. Urwick, of Clapham, whoſe diſcourſe was printed. In his laſt will, 
his geceure 35 beſides providing handſomely for his relations, and remembering his ſervants, he left a 


mans, and ſuch of the Arabians as bordered on heathen poets—the philoſophers— the hiſtorians—and 
Judea and Egypt. It is to the gods of theſe nations, the Chriſtian fathers, he proofs from facts are 
and eſpecially of ſuch of them as bordered on Canaan, the monuments and inſtitutions which were deſigned 
that the Scriptures refer when they ſpeak of the 


heathen deities. Mr. Farmer, therefore, juſtly infers, 
that the knowledge of the gods of theſe nations muſt 
be highly uſeful to the lovers of ſacred literature. This 


leads him into a very ample diſcuſhon of the ſubject, 


in order to confirm his grand poſition, that, in all the 
forementioned nations, divine honours were paid to 


dead men and women. The proofs hitherto pro- 


duced having chiefly reſpected particular nations, our 
"Author, in the third chapter, offers reaſons of a more 
general nature in evidence of his main point; reaſons, 
as he obſerves, which almoſt equally regard the far 
greater part of the ancient world. Theſe he claſſes 
' under two heads; firſt, thoſe which are drawn from 
the zeftimonies of the ancients; and, ſecondly, thoſe 
which are illuſtrated and confirmed by certain uncon- 


to petpetuate the heroes who became the objects of 


Pagan worſhip. Theſe monuments and inſtitations 
were the heathen ſepulchtes, temples, altars, pvra- 


mids, caves, ſtatues, images, ſacrifices, libations, 
games, teſtivals, myſteries, and many other appen- 


dages and ceremonies of ancient ſuperſtition and 


idolatry. On the whole, Mr, Farmer's arguments go 
to prove, not only that human ſpirits were generally 
worſhipped amongſt the heathens, but that ſuch 
ſpirits alone, or with few exceptions, were, in the 
nations with which we are beſt acquainted, the direct 


and immediate objects of the eſtabliilied worſhip. 


In the courſe of the work, our Author has con- 
ſidered the ſyſtems of Dr. Blackwell, and Mr. Jacob 


Bryant; whom he treats with great reſpect, though 
he differs from them in opinion (4), (4) Monthly 
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hundred pounds/to the fund for the widows: of Diſſenting Miniſters, and forty pounds 
to the poor of Wafthamſtow pariſh. His regard T6 the family with which be had {6 
long been connected, and to which he had been ſo peculiarly obliged, was teftified by 
his bequeathing' pecuniary legacies to every member of that fumily. Smaller legacies 
were left by him to others of his friends. His executors were William Snell, Eſq: of 
Clapham, and William Hood, 'Efq.' of Chancery-lane, barriſter; the firſt the ſon, and 
the ſecond one of the grandſons, of Mr. Farmer's great patron. To another grandſon, 
the Rev. Robert Jacomb; our author bequeathed his library, with the exception of ſuch 
elaſſts bebks as Mr: Snell might ſelect; who alſo Wasa refiduary legatee; in conjunction 
e e ee Hes e dove e e, ee 
There was one thing in Mr. Farmer's will which requites to be particularly noticed. 
He makes it his requeſt (for that. is the term uſed), that his executors would- burn his 
ſermeons and manuſeripts, unleſs he ſhould direct otherwiſe by 4 ſeparate paper; and, im 
caſe they hond not do it, the legacies of a hundred pounds each, which he had left 
them, were to be null and void. He had nearly completed a ſecond volume on the 
de monology of the Ancients, which undoubtedly deſerved to ſee the light, His execu- 
tors, however, might juſtly eſteem themſelves obliged to comply with his requeſt, with 
relation to wharever writings had the appearance of not having received bis finiſhing 
hand. But thete are two inſtances in which it may be queſtioned whether they did not 
carry their apprehenſion of what they believed to be their duty to a blameable exceſs, 
and to what could never rationally be eonſidered às part of the intention of the teſtator. 
He had compoſed a curious diflertation on the itory of Balaam, which he had tran- 
feribed' for the prefs, and for the printing of which he had given his direftions. It is 
not eaſy to conceive that this could be among the papers meant to be deſtroyed. I 
fpeak from particular knowledge of the ſubject; the author not only having acquainted 
Michlaet Dodſon, Eſq and myſelt with his purpoſe, but permitted us to read the diſſer- 
tation gl and that its not having publicly appeared was a loſs to the literary world both 
of ub are highly ſenſible. SE CCC 
The other inſtance is of greater importance, and more to be lamented. Mr. Farmer 
had made preparations for a ſecond edition of his Treatiſe on Miracles, by which it 
would haye been conſiderably enlarged, and highly improved. Objections would have 
been anſwered, farther elucidations produced, and the general doctrine. of the diſſer- 
tation, more tron; ly confirmed, Ir is ſtill leſs to be ſuppoſed in this caſe than in the 
former, that it cou T have. been the author's view to have tlioſe papers burnt which 
were intended to give additional perfection to a work that was alteady before the public. 
Nor can it be donbted but that theſe papers had à title on the qutfide, which would 
mark the purpoſe they were deſigned to anſwer. We know that the executors were 
actudted by a fcrupulous regard to. what they believed to be che will of the deceaſed; 
but it muſt be permitted us to think that they carried their ſcrupuloſity ro excels. As 
to the forfeiture that might have been incurred by them, it is not to be mentioned; be- 
cauſe the gentlemen, both from their fortunes and characters, were far. above paying 
any regard to. ſuch a trifling conſide ratio. 
In an account of Mr. Farmer, his abilities as a. preacher muſt not paſs unnoticed. 
He was particularly excellent in the pulpit. His ſermons were rational, ſpiritual, evan- 
gelical, and not unfrequently pathetic. It is juſtly oblerved by Mr. Urwick, that“ his 
& diſcourſes were peculiarly ornamented and enriched with criticiſms for the explana- 
&« tion of different paſſages of ſcripture, or the farther illuſtration of others. Theſe 
ic *criticiſms,” adds the ſame writer, “ were always manly ; had evident importance in 
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e them; and, inſtead of being dry and tedious, they much enlivened his ſermons (i).“ (0 Funeral Ser- 


Mr. Farmer had an admirable. talent, without trimming, of pleaſing perſons of very ache + 


different ſentiments. When he was ſpeaking of the doctrines of the Goipel, there was 

a ſwell in his language that looked as if he was riſing to a greater degree of orthodoxy 

in expreſſion than ſome perſons might approve ; but it never came to that point. What 
he ſaid was always conſiſteyt with the molt liberal ſentiments in matters of Religion. 

The writer of this article can ſay, from frequent hearing of him, that he was one of 

the beſt preachers that have appeared among the Proteſtant Diſſenters. “ Through all 

« his public ſervices,” ſays Mr. Urwick, „there was a moſt bappy variety of thought 
ce and expreſſion, as well as a conſtant flow of lively and humble devotion (J).“ 

The real excellence of Mr. Farmer's diſcourſes was recommended by the mode in 
which they. were delivered. His voice was clear, ſtrong, flexible; and harmonious, 
His addrefe was handſome, inſinuating, and diſtinguiſhed by its animation.“ Every, 
ce One ſaw that he felt the ſentiments which he uttered ; and his attentive, hearers hap- 


(#) wid. 


% pily experienced that he conveyed his own feelings to- them (/).” When he had () thi. 


raiſed” his voice to, a certain pitch, he would happily Trop, 17 in. a manner that gave 
reat variety to his elecution, and which had a powerful effect. In converſation he was 
tively and brilliant to an uncommon degree. Mr. Urwick obſerves, that in this reſpect | 
he bore a ſtrong reſemblance to his amiable tutor. © They both polleſſed a ſtrength 
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% of underſtanding that ſuſtained the labour of cloſe ſtudy and difficult; inveſtigation ; 
*- and yet retained that livelineſs and flexibility of mind, which rendered them highly 
| © entertaining in the moſt gay and exhilarating converſation, where the micth was ins 
) Faneral * nocent (n).“ To this account it may be added, that, like Doddridge, Mr. Fatmet 
Farmer, p. 33. ſometimes went far enough in his complimentary language to perſons, preſent. Hie was, 
likewiſe, very backward in readily declaring his ſentiments, when aſked them, concerns 
ing particular topics, living writers, or recent publications. Any queſtion of this kind 
not unfrequently produced from him, what has been aſcribed to the Quakers, another 
queſtion in return. He had great ſenſibility of temper, It was probably . ſome feeling 
of his laſt work's not having met with the attention he expected, which dictated the or- 
der concerning the burning of his manuſcripts. If the natural warmth of his ſpirit oc- 
caſionally led him into any little impropriety of ſpeech or behaviour, he was afterwards 
ſolicitous to make every proper conceſhon, and was not eaſy till the offence was quite 
| cleared away. In his regular deportment he was in the higheſt degree kind and 
(») hid, obliging (a). It is ſcarcely neceſſary to ſay of Mr; Farmer that he was free from re- 
ligious bigotry. His temper was too liberal, his underſtanding too enlarged, and his 
acquaintance with the world too extenſive, to permit him to be the flaye of ſo baſe a 
principle. In the freeſt converſation with regard to ſects and parties of Chriſtians, he 
; was never heard to utter a ſevere or uncandid thing of any ſet of men or opinions whats 
(9 Ibid, p. 34. ſoever (o). 15 | fl 95 
— The piety of our author was unqueſtionable. It was ſincere and ardent; and his 
love to God was accompanied with love to man. He had great generoſity of diſpoſition, 
and in his diſtributions to charitable deſigns and objects went to the utmoſt extent of his 
circumſtances. To the poor and diſtreſt he was a conſtant and bountiful benefactor. 
On the whole, viewing Mr. Farmer in his private character and public endowments ; 
confidering him as a man, a miniſter, a ſcholar, and an author, it may juſtly be aſſerted, 
that he ſuſtained a high rank among the Diſſenting Clergy of his time, and ſupported 
an honourable ſtation in the literature of the age. ] . | K. 


_ *,* [FARNABIE, or FARNABY (Tnromas), a learned Grammarian, who has 
found a place in Bayle's Dictionary, and Niceron's Memoirs of illuſtrious men, ought 
not to be omitted in the Biographia Britannica, He was born in London about the 
year 1575. His father was a carpenter in that city ; his grandfather had been Mayor 
of Truro in Cornwall; and his great-grandfather was an Italian mufician, who had 


ſettled in England. After having received a proper grammatical education, he was ad- 922 
mitted of Merton-College, Oxford, in the beginning of the year 1590, where he became Val. 


Servitor to Mr. Thomas French, Fellow of that College, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf as a youth of lively parts and great hopes. Being, however, of an unſettled diſ- 
fition, he abruptly quitted the Univerſity, and, abandoning: both his religion and 
ais country, pafied over to Spain, and was for ſome time educated there in a certain 
college belonging to the Jeſuits. At length, growing weary of the ſevere diſcipline 
of the inſtitution, he found a way to leave it, and went with Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Hawkins in their laſt voyage, in 1595. By the former of theſe great naval 
commanders he is faid to have been held in ſome eſteem. Mr, Farnaby 1s afterwards 
reported to have ſerved as a ſoldier in the Low Countries, No advantage was gained by 
him in theſe expeditions ; for, having been reduced to much diſtreſs, he landed in 
Cornwall, and from the urgency of his neceſſities was obliged to deſcend to the humble 
employment of teaching children their hora-book. Whilſt he was in this low fituation 
he did not chuſe to go by his own name, but changed it to Thomas Bainrafe, 
the anagram of Farnabie. By degrees he roſe to thoſe higher occupations of a 
X ſchool-maſter for which he was ſo well qualified. After ſome time, he fixed at Mar- 
tock in Somerſetſhire, where he taught a grammar-ſchool with great ſucceſs. In 1646, 
when Mr. Charles Darby was called to teach the fame ſchool, he found in that tawn, 
and the neighbourhood, many perſons who had been Mr. Farnaby's ſcholars, and Who, 
in their grey hairs, were ingenious men and good grammarians. From Martock Mr. 
Farnaby removed to London, and opened a ſchool in Goldſmiths-Rents, behind Red- 
Croſs-{treet, near Cripplegate, where were large gardens and handſome houſes, toge- 
ther with all the accommodations proper for the young noblemen and gentlemen com- 
mitted to his care. 80 eſtabliſhed was his reputation, that at one time the number of 
his ſcholars amounted to more than three hundred. Whilſt he was at the head of this 
ſchool, he was created Maſter of Arts in the Univerfity of Cambridge, and on the 
| (HY GreatGene- twenty - fourth of April, 1616, was incorporated to the ſame degree at Oxford (a). 
| | ral Dictionary After a courſe of years, on account of ſome differences with his landlords, and the 
j 150. Wood's frequent ficknefles which occurred in the city, Mr. Farnaby determined to quit 'Lon- 
Athenz OX- | don. This was in 1636, The place which he choſe for his reſidence was Sevenock 
b. 10g. Ibid, in Kent, in the neighbourhood of which town (at Otford) he had purchaſed an eſtate, 
Vol I. fat, Here he renewed fis former occupation, and, from the number of Noblemen's and 
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— ſons who boarded with bim, grew fo rich as to add <6nfiderably to his 


nded property. One of the eſtates purchaſed by him was near Horſham in Suſſex. 
His works, an account of which will be given below, have trahſmirted his name with 
honour to poſterity [A]. They were not only well received at home but abroad, and 
have been applauded” by ſeveral eminent foreign ſcholars. Bayle obſerves, that Mr, 

arnaby's notes upon moſt of the eminent Latin poets have been of very great uſe to 
young beginners ; and that they are ſhort, learned, and deſigned chiefly to clear ug 


the text. A French Dominican Frier, in a paſſage in which he undertakes to prove 


(Great Gene- 
ral Dictionary, 


6 they have explained all the 


that the Jeſuits are much below a great many other writers, who have illuſtrated the 
Belles Lettres, hath thus commended the works of our author. © I am'ſorry, that in 
my time, when | ſtudied polite literature, we wanted this great aſſiſtance to improve 
«* ourſelves in it, which, fince a few years, Farnaby and others have afforded; For 
poets in {6 clear a manner by their marginal notes; that 


4% a man but indifferentiy {killed in the grammar can go eaſily through the moſt dif. 


« ficult paſſages. Thele helps towards underſtanding the ancient authors cannot be 
* expected from, nor procured by, them that teach polite literature only for three or 
&* four years, and then are promoted to a Profeſſorſhip of Divinity or Philoſophy, but 
« only by thoſe who ſpend all their life-time, and even die in a gramriar-ſchool; 
1 Such were, I am ſure, thoſe who by their marginal commentaries have afforded 
*-ſuch an uſeful and neceſſary aſſiſtance for the ſtudy of polite literature (b).” The 


[4] His works ——have tranſmitted his name with 
honour t6 poſterity.) The catalogue of them is as fol- 
lows : I. Notz ad Juvenalis et Perſii Satyras.“ 
Lond. 1612, in octavo. The third edition was 
printed at London, in 1620, under the following 
title: Junii Juvenalis et Auli Perſii Flacci Satyræ: 
* cum Annorationibus ad * 11 
« fima quæque dilucidare poſſint. Tertia Editio, 
« prioribus multo emendatior et auctior.“ The book 
is Ledicated to Henry Prince of Wales, who received 
the author very kindly, and in ſome meaſure com- 
manded him to write ſuch comments on all the Latin 
poets. * But he was ſo vexed, ſays Bayle, at the 
* cenſures of ſeveral critics, that out of ſpite, and 
© againſt his own inclination, he was reſolved to diſ- 
continue that kind of labour.“ He was perſuaded, 
however, to alter his reſolution '(1). Ben Jonſon 
wrote the following epigram upon his notes on 
Juvenal: 


Temporibus Lux magna fuit Juvenalis avitis, 
M.oribus, Ingeniis, Divitiis, Vitiis. 
Tu Lux es Luci, Farnabi ; Operiſque fugaſti 
© Temporis et Tenebras lugenii Radiis. 

© Lux tua parva quidem mole eſt, ſed magna Vigore, 
« Senſibus et docti Pondere Judicii. 

© Macte, tuo Scriptores, Lectoreſque Labore 
per te alii vigeant, per te alii videant.” 


IT. © Notæ ad Senecz Tragzdias.” Lond. 1613, 
in octavo. The third edition was printed at the ſame 
place, in 1634, under the following title: L, et 
6 M. Annei Senecz Tragzdiz. Poſt omnes omnium 
© Egitiones Recenſioneſque Editio tertia auctior et 
© emendatior, Opera et Studio Thomæ Farnabii.” 
To this edition is prefixed a privilege 2 him 
from the King, dated October, 1634, for the ſole 
printing of that, and ſevera} other of his works, for 
one-and-twenty years» The book is accompanied 
with commendatory verſes, by Daniel Heinſius, 
Richard Andrews, M. D. Hugh Holland, Laurence 
Whitaker, and Na. Tomkins. IT. ** Note ad Mar- 
© tialis Epigrammata,” Lond. 1615, in octavo. 
Other editions, in 12mo. were afterwards printed, 
both at London and Geneva. Theſe notes were 
dedicated to Sir Robert Killegrew. IV. © Lucan 
% Pharſalia, five de Bello Civili Cæſaris et Pompei 
« Libri X. Adjectis ad Maiginem Notis T. Farnabii, 
4% que Loca obſcurioria illuſtrent.“ London, 1618, 
in octavo. Dedicated to Sir Francis Stuart. To this 
edition are prefixed commendatory verſes: by R. A. 
M. D. and Mr. Selden. The latter gentleman, 
among others, has the following lines upon our 
Author: ä 


Haut eſt Ingenio repertus alter 
© Farnabi, potior ſcieatiovre, : 


— 


* +. * * As , 7" i i”. . : * 18 * Sw ——— 5 


uæ obſcuriſ-—- 


Aut ptiſce Hldoriæ Poeticeſve, 
© Cui 3 Honos vices gerendi, 
Tutorum, et Tenebris Faces parandi 
Qua tu, cui veteres reconditique 
Ritus ex Adytis patent; et omnes 
* Theſayro Sophiæ nimis reducti.“ 


V. “Index Rhetoricus Scholis et Inſtitutionĩ tene- 
„ rijoris /Eratis accommodatus.” Lond. 1625, in 
octavo. To an edition publiſhed in the ſame city, in 
1646, were added, Formule Oratoriz et Index 
% Poeticus.“ The fifth edition was printed at Lon- 
don, in 1654,-under the following title. Index 
% Rhetoricus et Oratorius, Scholis et Inſtitutioni 
* tenerioris /ZEtatis accommodatus. - Cui adjiciuntur 
« Formule Oratoriz et Index Poeticus. Opera et 
Studio Thomæ Farnabii. Editio quinta, prioribus 
© emendatior.” This book is dedicated to Dominico 
Molino, Senator of Venice. The Index Poeticus; 
annexed to this, was firſt printed at London, in 
1634. In the Pretace to the Todex Rhetoricys,” 
Mr. Farnaby .informs his Readers, that he had pub- 
bliſhed, about twenty years before, his Scheme of 
Tropes, in verſe, without his name ; which, meeting 
with ſucceſs, was claimed by a certain plagiary ; 


upon which our Author compoſed bis_** [ndex Rhe- 


© toricus.” Monſ. Gibert ſpeaks of this work with 
commendation, and obſerves that Monſ. Bail'et has 
ed a favourable judgment upon it. Father 


(5) Grent Gene- 
ral Dictionary, 
udi ſupra: p.189. 


avaſſeur, though he affirms that Mr. Farnaby's 


Latin is ſometimes exceptionable, allows him, never- 
theleſs to have been a diligent and learned writer. 
VI, “ Florilegium Epigrammatum Grecorum, eorum- 
% que Latino Verſu a variis redditorum.” London, 


1629, in octavo, &c. VII. Notæ ad Virgiliam.” 


London, 1634. in octavo. VIII. “ Syſtema Gram- 
«6 maticum,” London, 1641, in octavo. King 
Charles the Firſt ordered Mr. Farnaby to write a 
Latin Grammar, for the uſe of all the ſchools, when 


that which bad been eſtabliſhed by law, ard againſt. 


which many complaints had been made, was to be 
reformed. IX. . Notz in Ovidii Metamorphoſes.”” 
Paris, 1637, in folio; and London, io '» 2mo. 1677, 
&c. X. * Phrafiologia Anglo-Lativa.” London, in 
octavo. XI. „ Tabula Grace Linguz.” London, 
in Quarto. XII. op Syntaxis,” London, in. octavo. 
XII. © Note in Terentium.” Our Author had 
finiſhed his notes -upon Terence only as far as the 
fourth Comedy, when he was cut off by death. Bur 
Dr. Meric Caſaubon completed the two laſt comedies, 
ard publiſhed the whole, in 12mo. at London, in 
16561 (2). Anthony Wood hath added to the cata- 
logue, © Epiſtole varia ad doctifimos Viros,” But 
this article does not refer to a diftin publication, 
but to the letters occaſionally written by Farnaby to 


learned men, and particularly to Voſſius. - Ox 


teſtimonies 


(i) Great Gene- 
ral Dictionary, 
ubi ſupra, p. hes 
190. Athens 
onmienſes, 
Vol. II. p. 10g. 


S 
= 
; 
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FARNABIE. FARQUHAR. 


teſtimonies of other writers to Mr, Farnaby's merit may be ſeen in the note When 
the civil commotions broke out, in 1641, out author was eſteemed to be ill;affedted 
to the Parliament, becauſe, on occaſion of the proteſtation's being urged that year, he 
had faid, that it was better to have one King than five hundred.“ Being after- 


| wards ſuſpected of having favoured the rifing of the county for the King about Tun- 
bridge, in 1643, be was impriſoned in Newgate, and thence carried on ſhipboatd!. It 


was even debated in the Houſe of Commons whether he ſhould be ſent ro Amerie; 


but this motion being rejected, he was removed to Ely-Houſe in Holborn, where he 


remained for a conſiderable time. It is inſinuated by Anthony Wood, that ſome 6f 
the members of both houſes, who had been his ſcholars, were amongſt thoſe wh6 
urged his being treated with ſeverity. But, if this was the caſe, they either were. 
guilty of the moſt ſhameful ingratitude, or our ſchool-maſter muſt have been very de- 

cient in the art of attaching the affections of his pupils. Mr. Farnaby departed this 
life on the twelfth of June, 1647, aged ſeventy-two, and was interred in the Chancel 


of the Church at Sevenock. Over his grave an'.epitaphiwas inſcribed, which is as 


% 


( Great Gene- 
ral Dictionary, 
and Athene 
Oxonienſes, ubi 
ſupra. 


(a) Memoirs of 
Mr.George Far- 
quhar, before 
his Works, edit. 
1728; and the 
account of him 
in Giles Jacob, 
&c. 


) The Works 


ef Sir James 
Ware, edit. Dub- 
Un, fol. Vol. III. 
1746, among 
the additional 
writers of Ire- 
land, by the 
editor Walter 
Harris, Eſq. 


p. 263. 


(0 1d. wid. 


(d) Memoirs of 
Mr. Farquhar, 
as above, p. 4. 


(i) Memoirs of 
Mr. George Far- 
quhar, p. 4. 


follows: P. M. Viri ornatiſſimi Thome Farnabii Armigeri, olim Regiæ Reique 
„ publicæ, ſed literariæ, Vindicis acerrimi. 1 | en 
6 Vatibus hic ſatris qui Lux, Farnabius, olim 
& Vate carens, Sa xa nunc fine Luce jacet,” - | | = 
Our author was twice married. His firſt wife was Suſanna, daughter of John Pierce, 
of Launcells, in Cornwall, Gent. By her he had a ſon named John, who became a 
Captain in King Charles's army, and inherited his father's' eſtate in Suſſex, where he 
lived in good eſteem, and died about the beginning of the year 1673. Mr. Farnaby's 


ſecond wife was Anne, the daughter of Dr. John Howſon, Biſhop of Durham, by 


whom he had ſeveral children. One of them, Francis, ſucceeded: to his father's eſtate 
at Kippington, in the pariſh of Sevenock. From this gentleman Anthony Wood de: 
Tived his information concerning the particulars of our famous ſchool-maſter's life. 
According to the Oxford Antiquary, Farnaby was the chief Grammarian, Rhetorician 


exaggeration. Wood adds, that his ſchool was ſo much” frequented, that more 
Churchmen and Stateſmen iſſued from it, than from any ſchool taught by one man in 
England (c).] | . . 


FARQUHAR (GOR OR), an ingenious comic Poet, in the latter end of King Wil- 
liam's reign, and part of ones Byers, was deſcended of a good family in the North 
of Ireland, where, it is ſaid, his parents held no mean rank (a), We have been in- 
formed, by a gentleman of that country, that. his father was Dean of Armagh, but 
have not met with it confirmed : however, it is atteſted by another of his countrymen, 
that he was the ſon of a clergyman, and born at Londonderry, in that kingdom; 


Poet, Latiniſt, and Grecian, of his time. This muſt be confeſſed to be the language of 


which was in the year 1678, as may be computed from his account of him (5). There 


he received his more juvenile inſtruction; and there he diſcovered a genius, ſo nearly 
devoted to the Muſes, that unleſs he is complimented, as he intimates Poets often by 


themſelves are, with being the authors of ripe fruits in their greeneſt years, he gave ſe- 


veral ſpecimens of his poetry before he was ten years old, in which he maniteſted a 
depth of thinking, as well as an elegancy of expreſſion, far beyond his years; one 
example whereof, being preſerved by the writer of his memoirs above quoted, may 
alſo, in this account of ours, be thought not unworthy of preſervation 4]. We re- 


ceive it from the ſame hand, that his parents, having a numerous iſſue, could beſtow | 


on him no fortune farther than a genteel education ; therefore, when he was qualified 
for the Univerſity, he was ſent to Trinity-College in Dublin; which, as we are elſe- 
where informed, was in 1694, he being then in the ſeventeenth year of his age (c). 
Here, by the progreſs he made in his ſtudies, he acquired a conſiderable reputation 57 
but we find it not conſented to, that he there took his degree of Bachelor of Arts (e); 


/ X 
[4] May in this account be thought not unworthy of However, our author himſelf reflects upon the 
preſervation.) This early production of our author's, aſcribing ſome compoſitions to ingenious men in their 
which has indeed in it ſomething beyond the years in n years, or their pretending to have written them 
which it is ſaid to be written, is as follows; 4 — they did ; as if it were not only neceſſary, 
8 0 but might be diſadvantageous, through the FURRY 
The pliant /oul of erring youth nary expectations it might raiſe of proportionable 
Is like ſott wax or moiſten'd clay improvements in their riper praduCtions : ſo extenuate 


Apt to receive all heav'nly truth, the character it was intended to magnity ; where he 
Or yield to tyrant J the ſway, 


; Now, Sir, here's a poem, which, according to the 
Slight folly in vour early years © way of us Poets, I ſay, was written at fitteen ; but, 

At manhood may to virtue riſe ; I between you and 1, it was made at five and 
But he, who in his v appears | * twenty (2).“ dns Abt ch 


A foel, in age will ne'er wiſh (t). 
2 : : | for p 


* 
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(e) See Authen- 


tic Memoirs of 


the Life of Mr. 


Robert Wilks, 
by Daaiel O' 


Brian, Eſq S vo. 


1732, P. 13. 


brings in Poet Lyric, ſaying to his correſpondent, 


(2) Farquhar's 


Love and a Bot- 
tle, towards the 


end of the 4th 
act. 


_—— .. 


- 
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for, indeed, bis gay and volatile diſpekition, could not long teliſh the grave and regy- 
lar courſe of a collegiate. life; and his own opinion of it, to that ſenſe, he afterwards 
freely enough diſplayed in ſeveral parts of his comedies, and other writings : beſides, 
the expence of it, withour any immediate praſpe& of ſome profitable returns,. might 
be inconſiſtent with his circumſtances. - The more polite and popular entertainments 
of the town moſt atiracted him, eſpecially thoſe of the ſtage; and he does not ſeem 


to have been in that college much above a year, or two at moſt, before he perceived Hh He 


- . = 5 7 F he Life of 
ſome hopetul rempration of tranſplanting himſelf thither, from the encouragement he Mr. Colley Cid- 


ſaw others receive. For, when Mr. Joſeph Aſhbury, the maſter of Dublin Theatre, 957 5. hae, 
had carried thither from England, among others, to recruit his company of players, 40, 17405 p. 59+ 


Mr. Robert Wilks, who had been, from the latter end of the year 1690, till his ſaid. 7 

return into Ireland (F), under Mr. Chriſtopher Rich, at Drury-lane houſe, though (elne, Lie of 
very little to his advantage ; but was now, at Dublin, much advanced in his falary, Comeving Ro- 

and much more carefled. by his own countrymen than he had been at Londom, as we zen \\ ilk, Ell. 
have it in another lite of Mr. Wilks, different from that laſt quoted (g) ; Mr. Far- be. Sev alta + 
quhar ſoon found alſo his own perſon, and his parts, being already known by ſome of p55 Hit ofthe 
his poetical pertormances, ſo recommend him to that maſter, or this player, that, by from the Re- 

the voluntary choice of the one, or cordial intereſt of the other, he was readily ad- aden to the 
mitted into the ſaid theatre; but his ſervices there were of no long continuance. It is incloding The 
indeed reported, that his genteel figure, proper geſture, ready memory, and juſt elo- eber. 


cution, rendered him very acceptable there ; only his voice, which, either in ſpeaking ters, and Amours 
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of the moſt emi- 
or ſinging, among private company, made him alſo, as we have been informed by Ae a 
thoſe who knew him, very engaging, was too mild, too low, in thoſe public and nu- 8v, «741, 
merous aflemblies. In ſhort, he could net rant and rave, and tear a paſſion to tatters, * 5 K 
as Shakeſpeare phraſes it (50); or captivate the commonalty of an audience, which is 4) In Hamlet. 
raviſhed more with ſound than ſenſe ; and might poſſibly want, like Thomas Otway @ See egg. 
and Nat. Lee (i), that front or affurance, that conceit or ſelf-ſufficiency, which diſ- "% 9nd 
guiſes defects and improprieties, both in ſpeech and action; overbears the generality d 179% 0-34 
of ſpectators; and carries many veteran ſtagers plauſibly through thoſe parts, which Dramatic Poets 
they are unqualified naturally to perſonate. His more excellent talents, however, he Cane 3nd 
might have preſerved the Player at Dublin, and loſt the Poet at London, but for an of Dramatic 
accident, whereby he was near turning a feigned tragedy into a real one [B]; which, s . 
being ſo repugnant to his inherent humanity, added to his other diſcouragement ; and (% Rig. of me 
this appening at the time when Mr. Wilks received a more profitable propoſal than he Baglim stage, 
ex , from Mr. Rich aforeſaid, of four pounds a week, if he would return, with 13 
his wife, to the Engliſh ſtage, it was with the leſs difficulty that Mr. Farquhar was Q@ Cibber's 
perſuaded to bear them company (&). After their arrival at London, which might be * 


in the year 1696 (), Mr. Wilks, who was well acquainted with his abilities, ceaſed ;, The Lite of 


opportunity hitherto of ſhewing himſelf, and was fitter to exhibu entertaining compoſi - 2 
e, p. 131. 


1 informed; and authors differ in their nomination of the firſt play that Mr. 


was ſpoken by Mr. Wilks at his firſt ap 
(s) ; which we take to be rather this 


. 


is firſt appearance upon his return thither, un- 59% Ver. . 


(BJ He was near turning a feigned tragedy into a * Farquhar being to play the part of Guyomar (3), who .Dry-- 
real ene) This Rory we hind related atter this man- * kills Vaſquez, one of the paniſh — 2 for- 2 — | 
ner » Mr. Farquhar was extremely beloved in lre- getting to exchange his word for a foil, in the en - Emperor. 


land, and had 1ndeed the advantage of a very good gagement he wounded bis brother=tragedian, who re- 
* perſon, though his voice was weak ; but as he never 


© met with the leaſt repulle trum the audience,.m any 
© of his performances, he was reſolved to continue on 
© the Rage till ſomething better ſhould offer ; but his 
+ reſolution was oon broke by an accident. For, Mr. 


You. V. 8 M b leſs 1733) 3 


— 
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(% Memoirs of 
the Life of Mrs. 
Oldfield, P. Iz 2. 


(*) See the 
Works of the 
late ingenious, 
Mr. George 
Farquhar, &c. 
edit. 1728, Vol. 
I. p. 21, 26. 


(w) Id. p. 73. 


(x) Ibid. p 64. 


6 ( 7 Whoſe huſ- 


band, Mr. W. 
Mountfort, was 
killed by Cap'. 
Ric. Hill, Dec. 
9, 1592 ; for 
which murder 
Charles Lord 
Mohun was 
tried and ac- 
qui:ted by his 
Peers in Feb. 
following. Vide 
State Trials, &c. 


(z) Memoirs of 
the Life of Mrs. 
Oldfield, p. 50. 


(a) Farquhar's 
Letters, in his 
Works, as 
above, p. 71, 
where the great 
confuſion at the 
funeral is very 


viſible, 


| he wrote to the editor of Mrs, Oldfield's life, in which 


(* It was then 
kept by Mrs. 
Vols, 


Lane, and it was, as, well for the ſprightly dialogue as that lively turn o 


Sa angie a: ea @ . K a oa 


— 
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leſs it may be urged, that our author, who wrote ſuch verſes as ate before quoted, at 
ten years of age, might very well write theſe at twelve or thirteen. Jn the year 1698, 
his firſt comedy, called © Loye and a Bottle,” appeared on the M þ\ in Drury- 

C incidents in 
it which fill the ſtage with bufineſs and Keep up the ſpirit of ſuch compoſitions, very 


* 


- 


well. received, though Mr. Wilks had no part in it. In 1699, the late celebrated 


Mrs. Anne Oldfield, was, upon his judgment and recommendation, firſt admitted in- 
to the ſaid theatre [CI, ſhe then being fixteen years of age (1): and, in the former part 
of the year 1700, he brought his © Conſtant Couple or Trip to the Jublilee,” upon 
that ſtage, it being then the Jubilee year at Rome, when ſome Popiſh zealots, of all 
countries made their trip thither, to kuy pardons and other trinkets or fairings, for 
the convenience of foul and body. But our author drew ſuch a gay airy figure in Sir 
Harry Wildair, the part was ſo perfectly adapted to Mr. Wilks's genius, and it was ſo 


animated by his geſture and vivacity of ſpirit, that it is not determinable whether the 


Poet or the Player received more reputation by it. Towards the latter end of this 
year we meet with Mr. Farquhar in Holland, probably upon his military duty; 
whence he has given a deſcription, in two of his letters, dated in Auguſt and October 
that year, from the Brill and from Leyden, no lefs equitable than, facetious, as well of 
thoſe places, as the people (); and, in a third, dated from the Hague, in the ſame 
month laſt mentioned, he very humourovſly relates how merry he was there, at a treat 
made by the Earl of Weſtmoreland ; while, not only himſelf, but King William, and 
others of his ſubjects, were detained there by a violent ſtorm, which he has no leſs 
comically deſcribed (ww) ; and has, among his poems, written alſo an ingenious copy 
of verſes to his miſtreſs upon the ſame ſubject. Whether this miſtreſs was the ſame 

erſon whom he calls his charming Penelope, in ſeveral of his love: letters addreſſed to 
824 and ſome others probably in which ſhe is not ſo called, we know not; but have 
been informed, by an old officer of the army, who very well knew Mr. Farquhar, and 
ſome .of his youthful gallantries, that by that name we are to underſtand Miſs Old- 
field, above mentioned ; and that the perſon meant by Mrs, V , ia one of 
them, ſaid to be her bedfellow (x), was Mrs. Verbruggen the actreſs, the ſame who 
was ſome years before Mrs. Mountfort (5), from whom Mrs. Oldfield received her firſt 
theatrical inſtructions, and ſucceeded, when ſhe died three or four years after in child- 
bed, in her principal parts, with ſingular commendation : and we ſhall fee preſently, how 
comfortably Mr, Farquhar could warm his fancy, and chafe up his inclinations, at this 
bright ſparkling flame. of, his : whence we need not doubt what another perſon, who 
was acquainted alſo with her, has ſaid in theſe words: © I have often heard Mrs. Old- 
ce field mention the many agreeable hours ſhe had ſpent in Mr. Farquhar's company 
& (2).” But here Chronology calls upon us, for the ſpace of a few lines, to order. 
In the beginning of the following year, he was a ſpectator of, if not a mourner at, Mr. 
Dryden's funeral; but the deſcription he has made of it is indeed no mournful one (a); 
And now his laſt comedy having met with almoſt unparalleled ſucceſs, and fo charmed 
the whole town that nothing could reliſh like a continuation of it, he accordingly, 
in that year, 1701, brought out his comedy called © Sir Harry Wildair; &c.” and, 
when Mrs. Oldfield came to ſhine out, equal with Wilks, in thoſe two plays, there 
was none at that time which more attracted the gay company at leaſt, which frequent- 
cd the Theatre, or more engaged their approbation. Of theſe three comedies, hitherto 
ſpoken of, we ſhall ſay ſomething more hereaftec, with his others, in a note together, 


[CJ Mrs. Oldfield was, by his recommendation, &c. 
admitted into the ſaid theatre.) The particulars of this 
aſſertion we have from a perſon who was then ſervant 
to Mr. Rich, maſter of that theatre, in a letter which 


© had a great reſpect for the family, told him what 
* was Capt. Farquhar's advice; upon which, he deſired 
© to know whether, in the plays ſhe read, her fancy 
* was moſt pleaſed with tragedyor comedy? Miſs being 
6 

it is printed, in theſe words. gone through all Beaumont and Fletcher's comedies; 
* and the play ſhe was reading, when Capt. Farquhar 
1K. 72 * dined there, was, The Scornful Lady.“ Capt. 
© In your Memoirs of Mrs. Oldfield it may not be Vanbrugh, ſhortly after, recommended her to Mr. 
amiſs 10 inſert the following facts, on the truth of * Chriſtopher Rich, who took her into the houſe, at 

c 

4 

6 

5 

6 

. 

c 

4 

c 


called in, ſaid comedy; ſhe having, at that time, 


(5) Memoirs of 
Mrs. Anne Old- 
field, 8 vo, 174, 


which you may depend. Her father, Capt. Oldfield, the allowance of but fiiteen ſhillings per week. How- 
not only ran out all the military but likewiſe the ever, her agreeable figure, and the tweetpeſs of her 

aternal bounds of his fortune, having a pretty eſtate * voice, ſoon gave ber the preference, in the opinion 
in houſes in Pall-Mall. It was wholly owing to Capt, * of the whole town, to all our young actreſſes; and 
Farquhar that ever Mrs. Oldfield became an actreſs, * bis Grace the late Dyke of Bedford being pleaſed 
from the following incident, Dining one day at her to ſpeak to Mr. Rich in her favour, he inſtantly 
aunt's, who kept the Mitre Tavern in St. fan's raiſed her allowance to twenty ſhiilings per week: 
Market (*), he heard Miſs Nanny read a play be- her fame and ſalary, at length, roſe to her juſt 
hind the bar, with ſo proper an emphaſis, and ſuch merit. | 
agreeable turns, ſuitable to each character, that he ; / | 
ſwore the girl was cut out for the ſtage, to which ſhe Nov. 2c, Four h e ſervant, 
had before always expreſſed an inclination, being 17 30. | \ | 
very deſirous to try her fortune that way, Her mo- - © CHARLES TAYLOR (5). 
ther, the next time ſhe ſaw Capt. Vanbrugh, whe | 

| In 


— 2 4 | ; =Y & 4 ©. a 4 
- I - . . ” — , WP — — — 
E —_ 2 o., 6 — . — | 


p. 55 &. 


(50% Mre. 
Trotter, 
4t0, 100 
Wine 
thinks d 
the App 
met wit 
Dramati 
in Appe 
p. 179+ 


(6) Far 
Letters, 


p. 49- 


(3) 14. 


% Mrs. Cath: 
Trotter, printed 
ato, 16983 

why i Grldon 
thinks de ei ves 
the Applauſe it 
met with, His 
Dramatic Poets, 
in Append, 

P- 179 


(7) Farquhar's 
Letters, &c. 


P- 49- 


($) 19. p. 51. 


— : * 
- . - 
: a 1 © 7 
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- S a» # © * 


In the next year, he publiſhed thoſe Miſcellanies; as ſome call them, or Collection of 
Poems, Letters, and Eſſays, which we have before cited 


* 


Uh Hi A R. 


z though perhaps ſtyled, in 
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this, firſt edition, as we find them in ſome catalogues of books, by a title ſomewhat ' 
different (5), of which it may not be improper hexe to be ſome what more particu · 


lar [D]. Some of thoſe letters were publiſhed, from th 


[D] Of which it may not be improper here to be ſome- 
what more particular, In this collection of our Au- 
thor's poems, letters, and eſſays, reprinted with the 
the ſucceeding editions of his comedies, ſeveral of the 
poems ſeem, by their titles or ſubjects, to have been 
ſome of the earlieſt of his productions; as his “ Pin- 
« daric Ode on the Death of General Schomberg,” 
who was killed at the battle of the Boyne, in Ireland, 
anno 1690. „In Epigtam on the Riding-Houſe at 
* Dublin,” „On the Death of Queen Mary.“ 
An © Epilogue, ſpoken by Mr, Wilks at his firſt 
appearance on the Englith Stage,” as before men- 
tioned, His ** Prologue on the propoſed Union of 
* the Two Houſes,” His © Verſes written in Otinda's 
© Poems, in Imitation of Ovid.“ Thoſe © To the 
« ingenious Lady, who wrote The Fatal Friend- 
„ ſhip' (6).” “ To a Lady, being detained from 
& her by Storms.“ And ſome others, 

His letters, as we obſerved, were written in 1700 
and 1701. Some, when he was in Holland; and the 


reit, when he was returned to England z of which we 


ave mentioned ſome chief parts relating to his per- 
ſonal hiſtory, but the greateſt number contains his 
courtſhip and amours with one of two of the fair ſex; 
ſome, dated from Gray's-Iun; others, from the Inner- 
Temple, and ſome part of Eſſex, when he was in the 
country. In one of his amorous lettets, containing a 
* conteſt between his bead and his heart,“ in which 
the latter, by the help of ſome other members, gets 
the better in the concluſion, which is flily witty and 
wagyiſh, there runs, throughout, ſuch a ſingular 
vein of humour and drollery, that we may take it for 
a comedy in miniature (7), In another, his diſtinc- 
tions upon thoſe female maxims of amorous policy, 
aſſerring, that, if the women will fly, the men will 
« purſue;? and that * enjoyment quenches love z* 
wi:h his arguments againſt * the inconſiſteace of love 
with reaſon,” he has, like an honourable lover, in - 
genioully defeated thoſe tyrannical and heterodox 
principles in the lair ſex, and attempted to introduce 
a reformed ſyſtem in their dectrine of love; by diſ- 
tinguiſhing, like a man of ſenſe, what only is the 
paſſion of fools (8). -But among his letters to his 
dear Penelope, or Mrs. Oldfield, as it is reported, 
that above referred to, in which Mrs. Verbruggen is 
affirmed to be mentioned, corcludes with his verſes 
vpon,Roſamond's Pond in St. James's Park, and the 
Water-rat which had frighted his charmer aforeſaid, 
away from the banks of it, in theſe words: 


Fair Roſamond did little think 

Her cryſtal pond ſhall turn a in] 
To harbour vermin that might ſwim, 
And trighten beauties from the brim. 


Henceforth, deteſted pond, no more 

Shall Seauties crown your verdunt ore; 

Your waves, ſo fani'd for am'rous league, 
Are now turn'd Rat/bane to Intrigue. 


But his letter and dialogue, written to the ſame 
perſon, as it is id, from Gray's-Inn, * upon her 
« wearing her maſk* the evening before ; which was 
a female faſhion in thoſe days, as well in public 
walks as among the ſpectators at the playhouſe, be- 
cauſe they ſo naturally diſplay his plealant temper and 
talents, and will afford an idea of them as clear as 
moſt ot the reſt, therefore may not be thought tedious 
to repeat, eſpecially as they are all that we ſhall re- 
vive out of this collection, are as follow: a 

* The arguments you made uſe of laſt night for 
« keeping on your maſk, I endeavoured to defeat with 
© 1ealon ; bur, that proving ineſſectual, V1 try the force 
* of rhyme, and fend you the heads of our chat in a 
« Pectical Dialogue between N and J. 


e copies returned him, at his 
Fg | requeſt, 


4 


| -.. YU. 

Thus Images are weil d which you adore 3 
Your. Ignorance does raiſe your zeal the more. 
4 15 * a + 


6 ; 144 I. J 
All Tmage-orſhip for falſe zeal is held; 
Falſe idols ought indeed to be conceaÞd, 


3 @ 559 You. 
Thus Oracles of old were ſtill receiv'd ; _ 
- The more ambiguour, ſtill the more believ'd: 


| 62 % ei a 
But Oracles of old were ſeldom true; TP 
The Devil was in em ſure he's not in you? . 


You. 
Thus maſk'd in My/eries does the God-head ſtand; 
The more o4/cure, the greater his command. is 


2. bebe ©. aidd; 40 I. 

The God. heads hidden 

Did we not hope to / e his face at laſt. 
"es 33 


0 You, 
You are my Slave already, Sir, you know; 
To ſhew more charms, wou'd but increaſe your 
- Ter : i ; | a 
I ſcorn an ih to a conguer d foes 
I. | 
I am your Slave, *tis true; but ſtill you ſee, 
All faves, by nature, ſtruggle to be Free: 
But if you would /ecure theſtubborn prize, 
Add, to your wit, the fetters of you eyes; 


Then, pleas'd with :hraldom, would I ki/5 my chain, 
And ne'er think more of /iberty again (9). 


This collection of Poems, Letters, &c. is dedicated 
by our Author to Edmund Chaloner, Eſq. an ingeni- 
ous admirer of the Maſes, eſpecially that of Mr. 
Farquhar; and a deſcendent of the famous Sir 
Thomas Chaloner, who was himſelf a man of diſ- 
tinguiſhed wit and learning in his time; alſo a ſoldier 
as well as a poet, like Mr. Farquhar 3 who has therein 
not only celebrated the virtuous qualities and accom- 
pliſhments of his patron, in a very polite manner, but 
ſhewed, in the example of that anceſtor, how har- 
moniouſly Mars and Minerva may combine, or make 
a moſt illuſtrious union in one perſon. How dange- 


rouſly that brave anceſtor eſcaped death, when ſhip- 
wrecked by the ſtorm that defeated the expedition of 


Charles the Emperor againſt the Algerines ; when he 
caught, and held faſt in bis mouth, the cable that, 
ſaved his life, with the loſs of his teeth : how bravely 
he purchaſed the honour of being made Knight-Ban- 
neret in the field: How diſcreetly he W his 
embaſſy to Philip II. of Spain: how learnedly he 
wrote ſeveral books in proſe and verſe, ſome of which 
made even the grave Lord Burghley, a Latin Poet as 
well as himſelf, in his commendation,” may not only 
be ſeen partly in this dedication, but more largely 


elſewhere (10) z while bere we proceed to obſerve that 


our Author, among, other agreeable addreſſes to his 
Reader, in the Pretace of this Collection, ſays very 
jocoſely of himſelf, as to his equipments, or ſtock and 
change of apparel or furniture for his underſtanding, 
that truly * this gentleman is of ſome circumſtance: and 


condition, and has not been engaged in the bit, 
© that ſome late Hart, were put to for their habili- 
ments, who Ferret all the wit-brokers in town; ra- 
en up from ſeveral places, and rut in a ſecond- 
© hand finery, patched up of the /craps and remnants of 

the 


Love and 
Buſineſs, &c. 
by Mr. Farquhat᷑ 
$yo. 1702» 


_ wou'd ſoon be paſt, 1 G 
5 1 


(9) Mr. Far- 
quhar's Letters, 
as before, p. 46, 
&c. Farther on 
this ſubject of 
women in diſ- 
guiſe, ſee 
Leanthe's ſong, 
in the firſt ſcene 
of the third act 
and Lucinda's 
exit, in the firſt 
of the fourth, 
in our author's 
Love and a 
Bottle. 


(10) In Hak- 
luyt's Voyages, 
Camden's An- 
nals of Queen 
Eliz. Wood's 
Ath. Oxon, and 
others. 
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(9 Mr. Far- requeſt, by dne of his female correſpondents, as 
reported, the ſaid Mrs, Oldfield ; and ſhe often 
printed ; as the alſo did, that Eſſay at the end of them, which is called 
A Diſcourſe upon Comedy, in reference to the Engliſh Stage; which, as it is both 
and expreſſive of our author's ſentiments vpon this ſubject, a few ex- 


quhar's Letters, jg 
as before, p. 42. 


Alſo towards 
the end of the 
Pref. p. 23. 


(21) Memoirs 
relating to the 


of his Library 


(12) Liſe of Mrs, — 
Oldfield, p. 49 


ve 


For, her aſfection ſo engaged his 


FARO 


after they were 


entertaining 


appears therein (c), who was, as it 


tracts thereof may not, in this article, be unwelcome [E]. But what may give a 


© the eminent men of the, age; for, I muſt tell you, Sir, 
* though his cloaths be but plain, yer they are his 
* own, taken handſomely at one place, where he 
may have for as much more when theſe are 
* worn out.“ It wete eafy, by many inſtances, in 
theſe letters, bee. to. point out the ſpirit of 
vivacity and volubility in his thoughts; his droll and 
ſportive, his lepid and ludicraus, vein : and, in his ſtyle, 

metimes quaint, ſometimes florid, oſten compre- 
henſive and compact, ſome turns both of period and 
expreſſion, inclining to the elegant and ſententious, 
but commonly, through a humour naturally cheatful, 
free and debonngir, not o . pithy and poignant, but 
pleaſing and perſuaſive. H the ſan-ſhige of his wit 
not been -clouded ſo ſoon, but ſuffered by Death to 
have run a longer courſe, it would probably have 
brought to maturity ſuch richer fruits of more ſolid 
and ſerious fabjecs 35 would have erred them- 
ſelves to the uh NOT hs 
moſt mature, ſerious, and ſolid, readers. But, 
in leſs than two years after the ſaid intercourſe 
of aworous epiſiles, Mr. Farquhar was diverted 
from the publication of any more by another fair 
lady, who fell in love with him; and, fearing no 
other impediment to her deſires of ſecuring him to 
herſelf than the ſlenderneſe of ber circumſtances, fo 


more conſiderable than he at laſt found them. So he 
thought, before this diſcovery, «bat, if Cupid's fire- 
arms would fo effectually wound, when but ſingly 
loaden with the charming image of the fair, where- 
with he had before been fo deeply ſmitten, it were in 
vain now to think of eſcaping them when doubly 
charged, with beauty and fortune too. In ſhort, it 
ſeems his own inclination, as well as the prol of 
advantage, led him chearfully in o the bands of matri- 
mony ; and we hear nothing to the contrary but they 
made a Conffant Couple: nor is it otherwiſe objected 
to him by the Poet who gave this unneceſſary caution, 


Bid Farquhar, though bit, to his confort be juſt( 11). 


nature, that he 
forgot the thoug bus of that diſappointment ; till after- 
wards another, 


penice of a trial, that there may be ſome deluſions in 
trieadſhip more fatal than thoſe in love. 

{E] 4 few extratts thereof may not, in this article, 
be uwwwelcome.] This Diſcourſe upon 
reference to the © Engliſh Stage, which is the laſt, 
primed in his collection of Letters beforemeutioned, 
ing of about twenty-ſix pages, ſeems, by his 
mentioning at the entrance his three firſt plays, to 
have been written in 1701. The uncommon 
which thoſe plays met with having nettled ſome of 
the waſpiſh critics, and provoked them to exert their 
hutle he wrote it in juſtification of thoſe 
moderate irregularities, and other tolerable or com- 
liberties he had taken in them; but his alle- 


gations for them are ſo agreeably or prom rational, 
that it ĩs no wonder Mrs. Oldfield ſhould prefer ſo me 


thereof, as the moſt humourous of all other 
apologies tor licence in this ſpecies (12) of the drama, 
equal 


to what is granted in all other branches of 


even though the had no previous impreſſion, 
| . in 4 partiality in his 
favour. For, in ſome places, his ſtyle and ſentiments 
are ſo adapted to his ſubjeR, and, agaialt the auſterit 
of critical rules for the compoſition of comedy, are 
comically diſplayed, that he has left even pleaſed, 
whom he might not leave perſuaded ; and, in other 
parts, his ironical praiſe of ancient rules, for all 


| ſyſtems of. advice or reprehenſion, in our modern 


modes of corruption and vanity, contains ſome of the 
moſt delicate aud refined fpirit of antient ſatire. In- 


or frightful intricacy in it, but v 
conwgived, that they were repreſented to him much 


e abt | 


more 


elighted to read them, many years 


deed, he had briefly and blithly enough given us an 


abſtract of the uſual ſubject - matter both in Tr-gedy 
and Comedy before, in a parly between Lov and 
Lyric, the Poet, aſter this manner: 

. Love. What reliſh have you for Comedy ? 

- aa No ſatis factory one—My curioſity is fore- 
ſtalled by a fore-knowledge of what ſhall happen: for, 
as the Hers in Tragedy is either a whining, etinging 
tool, that's always a flabbing himſeli; or à ranting 
hectoring bully, that's for killing every body elie; 
ſo the Hero in Comedy is always the Poet's own Cha-+ 
rater (13). 

Love. What's that ? 

Lyric. A compound of practical rake and ſpecula- 
tive gentleman, who always bears off the great fortune 
in the play, and ſhams oft the Beau and Squire with a 
whore or chambermaid : and, as the cataſtrophe of 
all Tragedies is Death, ſo the end of Comedies is 
Marriage. | | 

Leve. And fome think that the moſt tragical con- 
dufisn of the two, &c. (14). = 

But here, in this profeſſed diſcourſe upon comedy 
before us, our author ſaw reaſan-to be more copious 
and explicit upon the topic z though, aſter all, when 
he comes to irs definition, he makes no formal myſtery 
freely and imply 
explains it to be no more at preſent than * a well- 
© framed tale, handſomely told, as an agreeable vehicle 
© for cenſure orreproof :* which for ſenſible men, quali- 
fied to uſe it, may be an explanation particular enough, 
and, for ſtupid ones, any other which is more particu- 
lar would be only more puzzling. Among the points 
of doctrine laid down in this comic creed, or plan of 
his dramatic principles, we find not that he would 
have any other Poet, more than himſelf, ignorant of 
the criticks rules, or is againſt their being read; but, 
after that, he would have an able genius follow his 
own, or conform himſelf occaſionally to thoſe which 
are moſt ſuitable to his preſeat ſubject, and ſuch per- 
ſons, as are to be inſiruſted or entertained by it. He 
laments, that poetry alone, of all other profeſſions, aud 
chiefly the Drama, lies open to the inſul:s of all pre- 
tenders, and that this kind, of all others, muſt ſubmit 
to ſuch a variety of unequal judges. He allows, with- 


(13) Which, by 
the way, iS al- 
lowed to have 
been his own 
practice in this 
very play, and 
others; and, in- 
d-ed, in divers 
places, when 2+ 
ny thing a mo- 
ther is to andere 
go the d1i'cipline 
of ridico'e, he 
very gen ouſly 
makes free W n 
ſ-mething of tg 
own to p take 
of it. 


(14) Ser Far- 
quhar's Love 
and a Bottle, 
AR 4, ſcene 2. 


out diſpute, that an avthor muſt endeavour to pleaſure - 


that part of the audience who can lay the belt claim 
to a judicious and impartial 1cfletion ; but deſites he 
would firſt conſider, to what diviſion that claim docs 
moſt rly belong, though be foreſees that ſcholars 
will be angry with him for making this the ſubje& 
of a queſtion ; yet will not allow that fuch meer readers 
of ancient authors in their antient languages are the 
better ſort of judges in this caſe. However, he al- 
lows one of theſe profound ſcholaſtics, after having 
turned through Ariſtotle, and all the old criticks, to 
have formed a regular play, with a fingic plot, without 
ſong or dance, circumicribed to three hours, and uuity 
of place, with the allowance of an hundred and fifty 
pounds to dreſs ; thep, after all, the meager empty 
thing, blown up indeed with windy words, is found 
by the player to have no more operative matter for 
him to ſhew his art _ than a carpenter can find 
in a piece of ſleel: Here is the lamp and the ſcho- 
lar in every line, but not à ſyllable of the Poet : 
© here is elaborate language, ſounding epithets, flights 
© of words that ſtrike the clouds, while the pour ſenfe 
6 lags after, like che lantern in the tail of a kite, 
- which appears only lik: a ſtar, while the breath of 
* the players“ lunys has ſtrength to bear it up in the 
4 air. ————S$o that, the audience, not meeting the 
6 diverſion they expected on the ſtage, ſhift for them- 
© ſelvesin the pit ; every one turns about to his neigh- 
© bour in a maſk, and, for default of entertainment 
© now, they ſtrike up for more diverting ſcenes when 
the play is done: and, though the play 

3 | « Ariſtotle, 


be regular az 


* 
* 


F A N 


. 


more natural and lively repreſentation of him, ſtill, in one among thoſe letters, which 
he calls “ The Picture,“ containing a deſcription and character of himſelf ; which we 


Ariſtotle, and modeſt as Mr. Collier could wiſh, yet 
it promo'es more lewdneſs in the conſequence, and 
piocutes more effectually for intrigue, than any Ro- 
ver, Libertine, or Old Bachelor, whatſoever. At 
jan comgs the b pilogue, which pleaſes the audience 
very well, becauſe it ſends them away, and termi- 
nates the fate of the Poet; the Patenices rail at him, 
the twin damns him, and he may bury his copy in 
Pais, tor not a bookleller about it will put it in 
print.“ Hence he tarther proceeds to obſerve, how 
the rown has been often diſappointed in theſe critical 
plays, and how authors who have been admired in 
their ſpeculative remarks, have been ridiculed in the 
pradice e fo adviles his triend to lay aſide his ſuperſti- 
tous veceration for antiquity, and the uſual objections 
thit the preſent age is illiterate, or their taſte vitiated 3 
that we bve 1n the decay of time, and the dotage of 
the world; which he cont:adits, and aſks him, why 
we ſhou'd be fo hampered in our opinions, as if all 
the ruius of antiquity lay fo heavily on the bones of 
us, that we could not ſtir hand or foot ? 
* Why ſhould the Ports be hoodwinked at this rate, 
and by what authority ſhould Ariſtotle's rules of 
poerry and fo hxed and immutable ? V hy ?f—By 
the authority of iwo thouſand years ſtanding—be- 
cauſe, through this long revolutionof time, the world 
bas kl continued the ſame—by the authority of 
their being received at Athens, a city, the very 
{ame with London in every particular; their habits 
the ſame, their humours alike; their public tranſ- 
actions and private ſocieties à la mode de France ;— 
in ſhort, ſo very much the ſame in every circum- 
ſtance, that Ariſtotle's criticiſms may give rules to 
Drury-Lane; the Areopagus give judgment upon a 
caſe in the King's Bench; and old Solon ſhall give 
laws to the Houie of Commons!“ 
Then be proceeds by farther illuſtiations to ſhew, 
that we are rot to form theſe modern and domeſtic 
entcrtuinmen:s, if we hope for ſucceſs, upon antient or 
forcign plans; wich ſpecifying how eaſy it were, ont of 
Dr. '1 I1104's er mons, to trump up a pamphlet upon 
the art of preec/iivg, whence concluſions ſhall be drawn 
az from Ariete in Poetry, that any ſermon what- 
ſoever, either by a Preſbyter in Geneva, or a Jeſuit 
in Spain, that deviates tom theſe rules, deſetves to 
be hifled, and the Prieft kicked out of the pulpit, 
Then he gives another inltance— * I go down to 
Woolwich, and there upon a piece of paper I take 
the dimenſions of the Royal Sovereign, and from 
hence I frame a Model cf a Man of War: I divide 
the ſhip into three principal parts, the Keel, the 
Hull, and the Rigging: I ſubdivide theſe into their 
proper denominations, and, by the help ot a ſailor, 
give you all the terms belonging ro every rope, and 
every office in the whole hip: will you from hence, 
[inter that I am au excellent ſhipwright, and that 
this model is proper tor a trading junk upon the 
Volga, or a Ven«tian galley in the Adtiatic Sea?“ 
It is farther from his arguments to be gathered, 
thai, it Homer had tubmicted to the rules of criticiſm, 
he had ben more revular, but more enervate; more 
tormally circumſcibed, but leſs copious and fublime 
more crude, contiacted, barren, and debaſed, than he 
any where is; in a word, had finiſhed every thing olf 
with the niceſt aud molt artiul declenſion of grandeur 
and ma-/nificence;z whence and from other parts, it is 
inferred, that a Homer cannot want the leading-lirings 
of an Ariſtotle, aud that pocts derived not their art 
from books of cri:icilm, but criticks theirs from thoſe 
of poctry. And he thinks, that, If Prince Arthur 
had Leen in the place oi the Iliad. we ſhould have 
had other rules tor Epic Poetry; and Doctor Black- 
more, bad carried the bays from Homer, iu ſpight of 
all the critics in Chriſtendom.“ In like manner, as 
the „ Paradiſe Loſt” is not wholly confined to the 
dictates of that Philoſopher, other laws of Epic Poetry 
may be drawn out of Milton hereafter by another 
Ariſtotle.” Then, as for his rules of Dramatic Poe ry, 
If they had been drawn trom certain and immutable 
« prineip es, and fixed on the baſts of nature, (more 
* convincing than in thoie generalities wherein it 15 
Vol. V. 
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the ſame in all nations) why ſhould not his Ars 
Poetica be as efficacious now as it was two thou- 
ſand years ago? And a fingle Plot, with perfect 
Utility of Time and Place, do as well as Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, as at the play-bouſe in Athens!“ 

He farther looked upon Homer as a man of too 
great a knowledge in the immaterialities of his art, to 
preſcribe it materially and pedantically by grammar- 
rules, or in mood and figure, to the varieties of ge- 
nius among mankind. * He was too much a poet to 
give rules to that, whoſe excellence he knew con- 
ſiſted in a free and unlimited flight of imagination; 
and to deſcribe the Spirit of Poetry, which alone 18 
the Art of Poetry, he knew to be as impoſlible as 
for human reaſon to teach the Gitt of Prophecy by 
a definition,” 

He is for making ÆEſop the father of comedy, and 
thinks, ue cannot now better ſeek for its founda- 
tion than in his ſymbolical way of moralizing upon 
tales and fables, with this difference, that his ſtories 
* were ſhorter than ours, He had his tyrant Lyon, 
* his ſtateſman Fox, his beau Magpie, his coward 
* Hare, his bravo Aſs, and bis buftoon Ape, with all 
the characters that crowd our ſtages every day; with 
* this diſtinftion, nevertheleſs, that Aſop made his 
© beaſts ſpeak good Greek, and our heroes ſometimes 
cannot talk good Engliſh.“ He goes on to ſhew, 
how, by ſuch antient and modern practice, in Scrip- 
ture Parables and Alluſions, with other indirect, inſi- 
nuating, and moſt palatable, as well as expedient, arts 
of ſchooling mankind into better manners, what was 
the primary End of Comedy, and would afford the 
juſteſt Rules for it. Thus, having diſplayed the prin- 
cipal threads of his diſcourſe, he winds himſelf up in 
his concluſions ; 

That our buſineſs lies not with a French or Spa- 
niſh audience ; chat our deſign is not to hold forth to 
antient Greece, nut to moralize upon the vices and 
defaults of the Roman commonwealth : No, no: 
An Engliſh play is intended for the uſe and inftruftion 
of an Engliſh audience ; a people, not only ſeparated 
from the reit of the world by ſituation, but different 
alſo from other nations, as well in the complexion 
and temperament of the natural body as in the con- 
ſtitution of our body politic: as We are a mixture of 
many nations, fa we have the moſt unaccountable 
medley of humours among us, of any people upon 
eaith : theſe humours produce variety of follies, 
ſome of them unknown to former ages; theſe new 
diſtempers muſt have new remedies, which are no- 
thing but new counſels and inſtructions; ſo begs, if 
our utile, which is the end, be different from the 
antients, that our dulce, which is the means, be ſo 
too; for, to different towns there mult be different 
ways, &c. 

Then, what fort of dulce, which he takes for the 
© pleaſantry of the tale, or the plot of the play, muft 
© a man make uſe of to engage the attention of ſo 
many different huwours and inclinations ? Will a 
© ſingle plot ſatisfy every body? Will the turns and 
« ſurpriſes that may reſult naturally from the antient 
limits of time, be ſufficient to rip open the ſpleen 
* of ſome, and phyſic the melancholy of others; 
© ſcrew up the attention of a rover, and fix him to 
the ſtage, in ſpight of his volatile temper, and the 
« temptation of a maſk ? To make the moral inſtruc- 
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tive you muſt make the ſtory diverting : the ſplene- 
tic Wit, the beau Courtier, the heavy Citizen, the 
fine Lady, and her fine Footman, come all to be in- 
ſtructed, and therefore mult be all diverted and he 
that can do this beſt, and with moſt applauſe, writes 
the beſt Comedy, let him do it by what rules he 
pleaſes, ſo they be not offenſive to religion and 
good manners.“ Thus his grand and general rule 
for our ſtage is, to be as generally inſtructive as he 
can, which cannot be without making his works de- 
lightful to the generality. This ſecret of pleaſing fo 
generally ſuch different taſtes in a modern audience 
muſt be attained by ſtudying the humours of the mo- 
derns: ſo he picfers the models of Shakeſpeare, 
Fletcher, and others of our own poets, who made 
N. them- 
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ſhould not refrain from TITS. entirely, as what might contribute ſo properly and 
directly to the illuſtration of his lite, if his works were a ſcarcity ; but, as they are not, 
we ſhall only here ſketch out a few of the ſtrongeſt or molt diſtinguiſhing and ob- 
ſervable lineaments ; that he may not be wholly unknown to thoſe who have not ſeen 


them, nor wholly forgotten by thoſe who _— J. In 1703, came forth another di- 


(*) With a view 
to the rigid cen- 
ſures of Mr.Ry- 
mer. 


verting comedy of his, intituled, “ The Inconſtant, or the Way to win Him,” which 
had merit enough to have been equally ſucceſsful with the reſt, but for the inundation 
of Italian, French, and other farcical, interruptions; which, through the intereſt of 
ſome and the depravity of others, broke in upon the ſtage, to the ſcandal, in 
being ſubmitted to, of our more refined taſte, which had preferred its own 
genuine, weighty ſterling, our true Engliſh humour, wit, and ſenſe, to ſuch coin as 
was baſe, light, and counterfeit. Theſe foreigners made partizans among our 
treacherous countrymen to depreciate our dramatic and other poetical writers, 
eſpecially ſeveral whoſe compoſitions had been well received, and conſequently 
our author, whom we meet with, in a fatire of that kind, publiſhed the next 
year, thus ſpoken of [G J. It ſeems to have been ſo early as 1704, that the farce 


themſelves no ſlaves to the patterns or precepts of an- 
tiquity, before thoſe of Plautus and Menander. Not 
that he rejects or deſpiſes all rules or decorum : he is 
not for having the Engliſh Stage a State of Anarchy : 
% No, Sir, For, there are extremes in irregularity, 
«© as dangerous to an author as too ſcrupulous a de- 
© ference to criticiſm.” And hereof, as he had given 
an inſtance of the one, ſo he alſo gives an example 
of the other. Concluding, that he 1s as little a friend 
to theſe rambling plays as any body z and that he has 
never eſpouſed their party by his own practice ; yet 
cannot — ſome farther vindication of the great 
Shakeſpeare opon this head (*) ; and then, thus begs 
the critical carpers to let our old Engliſh authors 
alone. 

© If they have left vice unpuniſhed, virtue unre- 
© warded, folly unexpoſed, or prudence unſucceſsful, 
the contrary of which is the tile of the comedy, 
© let them be laſhed to ſome purpoſe : if any part of 
© their plots have been independent of the reſt, ot 
© any of their characters forced or unnatural, which 
« deſtro; s the dulce of plays, let them be hiflſed off 
© the ſtage: but if, by a true decorum in theſe mate- 
© rial points, they have writ ſucceſsfully, and anſwered 
© the end of Dramatic Poetry, in every reſpect, let 
© them reſt in peace, and their memories enjoy the 
© encomiums due to their merit, without any 1eflec- 
© tion for waving thoſe niceties, which are neither in- 
* ſtructive to the world nor diverting to mankind ; 
© but are, like all the reſt of the critical learning, fit 
© only to ſet people together by the ears, in ridicu- 
© Jlous controverſies, that are not one jot material to 
the good of the public, whether they be true or 
© falſe,” 

[F] That he may not be wholly unknown to thoſe who 
have not ſeen them, nor wholly forgotten by thoſe who 
have.) Our author tells the lady to whom this re- 
ſemblance of himſelf was ſent, (when he was aged 
about twenty-three years,) that he would challenge 


Vandyck or Kneller to draw it more to the life; and, 


if he had not ſome thoughts that the ſubſtance would 
fall to her ſhare, he would not part with the likeneſs; 
which he thus colours forth, in ſome of the principal 
teatures, under the title of 


THE PICTURE. 


My Oxztfide is neither better nor worſe than m 
© Creator made it; and, the Piece being drawn by ſo 
great an Artiſt, it were preſumption to ſay there 
* were many Strokes amiſs, I have a body qualified 
© to auſwer all the ends of its creation, and that's ſuf- 
© ficient. 

* As to the Mind, which in moſt men wears as 
s many changes as their body, ſo, in me, it is gene- 
© rally dreſſed, like my perſon, in black. In ſhort, 
my conſtitution is very /plenetic, and very amorous ; 
© both which I endeavour to hide, leſt the former 
© ſhould offend otbers, and that the latter might in- 
* commode my/elf : and my reaſon is ſo vigilant in 
« reſtraining theſe two failings, that I am taken for an 
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called 


© eaſy-natured man by my own ſex, and an ill-na- 
* tured clown by your's. 

It is true, I am very ſparing in my praiſes and 
* compliments to a Lady, out of a fear that they may 
affect myſelf more than her: for, the idols, which 
* we worlds, are generally of our own making ; and 
though at firſt men may not ſpeak what they think, 
« yet truth may catch them on the other hand, and 
* make them think what they ſpeak. 

But, moſt of all, I am cautious of promi/ing, eſ- 
* pecially upon that weighty article of conffancy ; be- 
* cauſe, in the firſt place, I have never tried the 
* ſtrength of it in my own experience; and, ſecondly, 
* I ſuppoſe a man can no more engage fur his con- 
* flancy, than his health; fince I believe they both 
* equally depend upon a certain conſtitution of body: 
* how far, and how frequently that may be liable to 
© alteration, eſpecially in affairs of love, let the more 
* judicious determine. 
* I am ſeldom troubled with what the world calls 
airs and caps ices; and I think it an idiot's excuſe 
for a fooliſh action, to ſay, wn my humour. —T7 
can't reliſh the jeſt that vexes another in earneſt. —\ 
think it the worlt office in my nature to make my/e/F 
uneaſy for what another ſhould be puniſted. I have 
* ſo naturally a propenſity to caſt, that cannot 
cheerfully fix to any ſtudy that bears not a pleaſure 
in the application, which makes me inclinable to 
Poetry above any thing elſe. 

* I have very little = Jr but what lies under the 
* circumference of my lat; and ſhould l, by misfor- 
© tune, come to loſe my head, I ſhould not be worth 
* a groat: but I ought to thank Providence, that L 
can, by three hours ftudy, live one and twenty, with 
* ſatisfaction to myſelf, and contribute to the mainte- 
© nance of more families than ſome who have hou- 
© ſands a year. 

© I have many acquaintance, very few intimates, 
© but no friends, I mean in the old romantic way.— 
© Nor can I love after the old romantic diſcipline : 

I would have my paſſion, if not led, yet, at leaſt, 
waited on, by my rea/on; and the greateſt proof of 
my affection, that a lady muſt expect, is this: I 
would run any hazard to make us both happy, but 
would not, for any tranſitory pleaſure, make either 
of us miſerable, &c. 

[G] Whom we meet with, in a ſatire of that kind, 
publiſhed the next year, thus ſpoken of.) In this ſatire, 
among ſome other poets, whole endeavours to pleaſe 
the town had made them objects of the author's con- 
fideration, the omiſſion of Mr, Farquhar's would 
have made him appear too inconſiderable; but, as the 
had met with a reception more ſingularly ſucceſs ful, it 
may expoſe a ſingular deficiency as well in the au- 
thor's genius as juſtice, to ſummon our Poet into the 
Court of Apollo upon ſuch inſolid and upgrounded 
matter of accuſation, how natural ſoever and unavoid- 
able it may be, for a general eſteem, to be ſure of 
propagating ſome particular envy, 

Therefore, after the (aid ſatiriſt has ſet Mr. Francis 
Manning's claim to the bays aſide, for the deſects Ly 
is 
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(r;) The Trial 
of Skill: or a 
New Seſſion of 
the Poets; cal- 
culated for the 
Meridian of 
Parnaſſus, &c. 
Printed fol. 


1704, p. 8. 
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called © The Stage Coach,” in the compofition whereof he was jointly concerned, 
made its firſt appearance in print: and it has always given ſatisfaction, both in England 


and Ireland; unleſs to ſome ungrateful fault-finders, and thoſe who will ſeek matter to 


diſpleaſe themſelves in ſuch things as might yield them pleaſure. At this time Mr. 
Farquhar had been about a twelve-month married, and, it was at firſt reported, to a 
great fortune; which might not a little exaſperate the invidious temper of thoſe who 
grudged his profperity. His next comedy, named The Twin Rivals,” which he 
dates, at the bottom of the dedication, in December, two years before that farce, might 
therefore be acted, and publiſhed, a year before it, as ſome have intimated it was; but, 
in ſeveral other accounts, it is ſpoken of as if it was neither played nor printed before 
1705 (d). Our poet was poſſeſſed of his commiſſion in the army, when the Spaniſh 
expedition was made under the conduct of the Earl of Peterborough, though it ſeems 
he kept it not long after; and, though Mr. Farquhar was not embarked in that ſervice, 
or preſent at the defeat of the French forces, and the conqueſt of Barcelona, yet, from 
ſome military friends in that engagement, he received ſuch diſtin and complete rela- 
tions of it, in their epiſtolary correſpondence, and more particular information upon 
the return of ſorne others, that he wrote a copious poem upon the ſubje&, wherein 
he has made the ſaid Earl his hero. But, it not being publiſhed till after our poet's 
death, it is ſomewhat wanting in thoſe corrections wherewith it would have been im- 
proved and ornamented had his health allowed him a deliberate review (e). Some 
two or three years after it was written (*), the impreſſion of it was addrefled, by the 
author's widow, to the ſaid Nobleman : and, becauſe it was never reprinted with his 
other works, and is therefore now ſcarce, the epiſtle before it not being prolix, is here 
below preſerved HJ. This poem is enough to prove that Mr. Farquhar did not burn 
all his unprinted writings before his death, as the author of his Memoirs has intimated 
he did. There are two more of his plays to be ſpoken of, which have no leſs at- 
tracted the town, and been received with no leſs approbation, than any before men- 
tioned ; the one, his comedy called“ The Recruiting Officer ;” which, as we compute, 
was firſt ated in 1706 ; though, in the printed regiſters of our dramatic writings, the 
firſt edition of it is dated in the following year : and the firſt impreſſion of his laſt co- 
medy, intituled “ The Beaux Stratagem,” is mentioned in thoſe regiſters to have been 
no earlier than three years after our author was dead: whence they have alſo, very 


his own writings, but allowed him to adopt thoſe of “ only your Lordſhip's pardon, but favourable accep- 
the Honourable Mr. Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl of * tance, For, to whom ſhould this addre's be made, 
Orrery, he goes on thus: © but to that hero, who is the glorious ſubject of the 
* ſong. Happy! could it by art repreſent what was 

Is it fo, then? ſaid Farquhar; my matters are ſafe; really done by your Lordſhip in that expedition, ſo 
By Saint Patrick, my buſineſs is done; * ſurpriſing, as not only ſurpaſſes all poetic deſcrip- 

or "tis known, I have made Pit and Gallery laugh, tion, but makes even zruth itſelf romantic. The 
Without any one's help but my own, © difficulties your Lordſhip had to encounter, in the 


* difterent intereſts and opinions of your cunfederates, 


(4) The Life of 
Mr. Wilks, $vo. 
1733, P-17; and 
Mr Harris in his 
Additions to Sir 
James Ware's 
Writers of Ire- 
land, as before. 


(e) See the Pre- 
face to Mr. Far- 
quhar*s Barcel- 
l-na ; a Poem, 
&c. 


(*) Ina MS of 
this Poem now 
before us, there 
is no unte; nor 
couldwe hᷣnd any 
in the printed 
copy we have 
ſeen of the ſaid 
Po-m,confiſting 
of ſix cantos, 
and 48 pages in 
4to, the bottom 
of its title- p ge 
being cut ff. 


My Jubilee Dicky, and airy Sir Harry, 
Will vindicate what I have ſaid; 

And none, but myſelf, has a title to carry 
The laurels away on my head. 


By your leave, brother Teague, reply'd Mac 
Freckno's ghoſt (+), 
Our countrymen are better known; 
The 1 1 are borrow'd, of which you thus 
a U 


But the Faults, I dare ſwear, are your own. 


Though the town may allow, what you'd have em 
all take 
For granted, with no one you join; 
Since none, but a man of your judgment, could 
make 


Such language to ſuch a deſign. 


And I can't but applaud the reſolve you have ta'en, 
In the preſent employ which you chuſe ; 

For, it's nobler in red to make a Campaign 
Than to butcher an innocent Muſe bk 


[H] The Epitle—is here below preſerved.) This 
Epiitle is as follows. 


To the Rig/t Honourable CHARLES Earl of PETER 
BOROUGH and MoN MOUTH, | 


My Load, £ 
c Y preſumption, in dedicating to your Lord- 
C ſhip this poem, found among my dear de- 
« ceaſed huſband's writings, will I hope obtain, not 


was not the leaſt part of that undertaking. You 
were to convince, before you engaged; and your 
invincible reaſon was to confirm the aſſured con- 
ueſt—of. your ſword, Monjuich, beyond obelifks 
and pyramids, will be the eternal monument of your 
fame; where, upon the fall of that great though 

* unhappy Prince of Darmſtad, your Lordſhip heroi- 
* cally interpoſed, turned, and affured the fate of the 
* Auſtrian monarchy. Barcelona, became the rival 
© of Madrid, and Madrid itſelf had received its natu- 
© ral Lord; and, had not envy itſelf blaſted the ſure- 
© laid deſign, my Lord Mordaunt had rivalled the 
c glory of the Black Prince himſelf, on the theatre of 
pain. ; 

* Accept, great Sir, theſe laurels, planted by your 
tranſcendent valour, and reaped by your victorious 
arm. Accept that tribute, which is here offered, 
by an humble but ſincere hand, to that magnificent 
virtue, which hath reſtored the foundation of the 
Auſtrian Spaniſh monarchy, and which none but 
our great Queen can eſtabliſh and confirm, 

1 That your Lordſhip may live, to ſee the effects 
of ſo glorious an undertaking ratified, in a ſure and 
© laſting peace; the Weſt-India trade flowing into the 
© Britiſh channel; and the good wiſhes of all good 
© men, derived into laſting bleflings upon your Lord- 
c vip and noble family, is the hearty prayer of, my 
© Lord, 


R a a & = a 


* Your Lordſhip's moſt devoted, 
© humble ſervant, 
* MarGARET Farqpuan (16). 
incon- 


(16) Barcelona, 
a Poem: or The 
Spaniſh Expedi- 
tion under the 
command of 
Charles Earl of 
Peterborough, 
until the Reduc. 
tion of the City 
of Barcelona to 
the Obedience 
of Charles 111. 
Ey Geo Far- 
quhar, Gent gto. 
In Epiſt. Dedic, 
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dee Giles 


Jacob, of him, in 


his Account of 
the Poets; and 


The Compl. Lit 


of all our Engl. 


Dramatic Poets, _ 


and of all the 
Plays, &c. an- 
nexed to The 
Tragedy of 
Seanderbeg, 
8VO, 1747, p- 
250. And the 
Life of Mr. 
Wilks, Zvo. 


1733, P. 19. 


(17) Memoirs 
of Mr. George 
Farquhar, p. 5. 


(13) Giles Ja- 
cob, &c. 


(19) Love and a 


Bottle. 


(25) Memoirs 
relating to the 
late Mr. Tho- 
mas Browne, 


&c. Printed, &c. 
by B. Bragg,4to, 


1704, p- 1, 2. 
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inconſequently, inclined ſome to fix the date of his death ſo many years later than it 


really happened (/). 


Of theſe Plays, and the reſt before named, we {hall refer to 


ſome few farther remarks, here proper to be remembered [7]. But of our comic au- 


1 
[1] Of theſe Flays we ſhall refer t ſome few further 


remarks, here proper to be remembered.| It has been 
with ſome dirjiculty, and not without ſome doubt, 
that we have ſettled the firſt appearance and publica- 
tion of theſe plays, through the uſual blindneſs in all 
later editions, and blunders of our poetical regiſters 
in thoſe particulars, as we have in this artitcle above 


done; to ſupply the text with thoſe neceſſary links of 


chronology, which, as the writings of a poct are ge- 
nerally the main actions of his life, would have been 
wanting in that principal chain, or capital part there- 
of, had we reſerved the ſaid dates to be ſhrunk into 
this, or any other limb of it, The general character, 
that has been given of theſe Comedies, is that, * the 
* fucceſs of moft ot them far exceeded the authoi's ex- 
peCtations ; that he was particularly happy in the 
choice ot his ſubjects, which he took care to adorn 
with variety of characters and incidents; his ſtyle 
is pure and unaffected; his wit, natural and flow- 
ing; and his plots generally well contiived. He 
lathed the vices of the age, though with a merciful 
hand; for, his Muſe was good-natured,not abounding 
over-much with gall, though he has been blamed for 
it by the critics. It has been objeRed to him, that 
he was too haſty in his productions; but, I believe, 
by ſuch only, who ate chiefly admirers of fiiff and 
elaborate performances ; ſince, with a perſon of a 
ſprightly tancy, thoſe things are often beſt, which 
are ſtruck off in a heat (17),* It has been alſo ob- 
ſerved that his humour, being truly natural, makes all 
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his plays very entertaining, and that, his principal 


characters, in ſeveralof them, were generally copics of 
himſelf (:8) ; which are gay, briſk, and vigorov: ; 
courtly, amorons and gallant, or intriguing parts: par- 
ticularly it is ſaid, that, in his character of George 
Roebuck, a wild young rover, in his firſt play (19), 
newly come from Ireland, becauſe he would nor, in 
obedience to his father, marry a woman, by whom 
he had twins at a birth there, who therefore follows 
him here to London, &c. it was thought, that the au- 
thor has therein, or at leaſt in other incidents, ſketched 
vut, in ſome part or ſome meaſure, his owa ſtory, 
This is partly hinted at by a writer of that time, who, 
ſpeaking of Mr. Thomas Browne, ſays of him, and ſome 
other contemporary poets, that, had he been as hap- 
« py in his temper as in his genius, he had certainly 
been hoiſted up among the firſt-rate wits of his time: 
his lewdneſs had been no bloton his ſcutcheon there: 
it was not Tate's ſeeming ſanctity that preferred him 
to the bays; nor Congreve's chaſtity to the opi- 
nion of the quality : Shadwell had never been Lay- 
rcat in his latter days but by bcing an early rake, 
and fixing his reputation with Dorſet, Sidley, and 
the reſt ; it was not Vanbrugh's modeſt plays that 
raiſed his eſteem among the ladies, nor 1 
pietence of being a perſecuted brother, that exalted 
nim, from a ſolitary gairet, to the reputation of a 
current credit upon the exchange, and a place in 
the Poſt-office ; Rowe had ſhewn more wit in keep- 
ing his eſtate than he has ſhewn 1n all the plays he 
ever writ, eſpecialy the Jaſt: and certainly Mr. 
Farquhar kuew how neceſſary lewdnels was to eſta- 
bliſh his reputation, when he expoſed Roebuck, in 
the firſt play he writ, for his own character (20). 
And yet his writings are not fo diſagreeable in this 
reſpect, or corruptingly looſe, as ſeveral of ſome other 
pocts here mentioned: his genteel gallants and flighty 
rakes have ſuch an airy volatile manner of carrying 
off any liberties in their ludicrous or jocular diſcourſe, 
that they are not ſo deeply affecting, nor leave ſuch 
pernicious impreſſions upon the imagination, as other 
figures of the like kind, more ſtrongly ſtampt by more 
indelicate and heavier hands, have an untoward 
faculty of doing. In this our author's firſt play, Poet 
Lyric makes tree with burleſquing ſome of Nat Lee's 
Heroics, in his Sophoniſba, &c, It is dedicated to 
Peregrine Marquis of Carmarthen, and the prologue 
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- and epilogue were written by Joe Hains, a n.ted 


player aud prologuc-writer, of merry memoiy in thoie 


6 


thor's 


times, who played Pamphlet the bookſeller, and 
Rigadoon the dancing-maſter, in this comedy; ard 
various other parts, not only on the ſmaller bat the 
larger ſtage of the world itſelf, in many other coun- 
tries as well as England; diverting both Princes 
and people, wherever he went, Proteus and Came- 
lion like, in all ſhapes and colours : whether, as Mr, 
Joſeph Hains, Seignor Giuſippe Hains, or Monlicur 
Hains; whether, as Secretary Hains, Preceptor Hains, 
Doctor Hains, Count Hains; or any other dignity 
whereto he was advanced, or title he aflumed (21). 
Mr. Farquhar's next comedy (22) is dedicated to 
Sir Roger Moſtyn, of Moftyn-Hal!!, in Flintſhire. The 
avthor's friend, who wiote the Prologue, ſays the la— 
dies may ſafely mile; for, there i. neither ſcandal, 
ſmut, lewd-rongued beau, or e cutendie, in it; 
to which ſenſe, our author aſſerts in his preface, that 
* he has not diſpleaſed the ladies, nor offended the 
« clergy ; both which were now pleaſed to far, that 


a a comedy may be diverting without ſmut or pro- 


* faneneſs.” The epilogue was ſpoken by Mr, Wilks, 
who aQed ſo excellently the chiet part, that our au— 
thor, in that preface, fays of him; * Mr, Wilks's 
performance has ſet him ſo far above competition, 
in the part of Wildair, that none can pretend to envy 
the praiſe due to his merit: that Je made the part, will 
appear, ſiys he, from hence, that, whenever the 
ſtage has the misfortuns to loſe him, Sir Harry W1ild- 
air may go to the Juhilce.” But the Poet may be 
happily miſtaken in his prophecy, the ſource of thea- 
trical merit may change its channel, and the part, in 
time, may make tne player, if it has not as yet alto- 
gether done ſo, equal to the original actor of it; ſee- 
ing it has been always well received as often as it has 
been played, ſince death, for many years pa, has 
denied us his maſterly performance in it, And it 
were to be wiſhed, that this generous applauſe of that 
ſprightly and graceful actor's abilities, may not have 
tended to affect the character of our author's own ; 
ſince it may ſeem, that, ſuch grateful encomiums upon 
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(21) See Athen, 
Oxon, Vol. 11. 
col. $79; and 
T. Thomas's 
Life of the late 
frnons Come- 
dian Jo. Huns : 
containing his 


comical kx nloits 
and Adventm es 


at-home and 
Abroad, $va. 
1701. But eſ- 
p--1ally The 
Renmons of Mr, 
To. Hiins his 
Converſion and 
Reconverſon, 
In a Dialogue 
between Mr. 
Bayes and Mr, 
Hains: by Tho, 
Browne, in his 
Dialogues, $vo. 
I 704, P. 205. 


(22) Tha Con- 


ſtant Couple, &c. 


the perfections of the comedian, have promoted ſome 


ingratitude towards thoſe cf the comedy; for, it is 
believed, that ſuch praiſes, by our author of his actots, 
have hinted, to ſome rivals for preheminence in the 
Muſes favour on the drama, who were jealous of any 
growing monopohes in that ſphere, ſome attempts to 
make a plauſible transfer of his praiſe, by attributing 
that, which was due to the ſucceſs of Mr. Farquhar's 
comedies, more to the merits of the players than the 


poet; more to the enlivening gaiety and gallaniry of 


thoſe, by whom his characters were perſonated, than 
the intermixtures of that wit and humour, which uſu - 
ally prepoſſeſs us in tavour of ſuch characters in other 
plays (23); which illiberal artifice of poets and other 
ingenious men, towards one another, is no novelty ; 
for juſt ſo, not to mention other inſtances, Mr. Shad- 
well before had endeavoured the like alienation, by 
imputing the deſerved eſteem and laudable reception 
of Mr. Otway's moſt approved plays, not to any 
thing ia the acts, but the actors of them (24). A 
later critick, who has alſo been a candidate tor thea- 
trical approbation, having in a uſeful work, which 
deſerves it, among others, drawn out the plot of this 
play, and called it a celebrated comedy, full of con- 
trivance ; yet thinks, the plot not regular, or confi t- 
ing of certain means, to compals a certain end; be- 
cauſe the cataſtrophe appears as it were involuntary, 
and owing to the chance of incidents more than t» 
meaſures concerted with delign (25) ; which, wheiber 
defeQive or commendable, we have not now leiſure to 
examine, ſince, in ſome ciſes, the greateit art is 
artfully io conceal a deſian under the appearance of 
chance. But here we are reminded of a liale diulogue, 
which happened upon the great ſucceſs of this play, 
between Jubilee Dicky, a nod part in it, and Thomas 
Durfey, the poet, or poetaſter, which you pleaſe ; n+ 
we received it, from a late living magazine of 'merry 
tales, jeſts, and other conceits of the noted wits and 
authors af his time, Lt ſeems Datfey wanted to bring 

a play 
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(23) See The 


Catler, edit. 3vo. 


1713, p. 167. 
And Cibher's 


Apolozy, in 4t0, 


as b-ture, P- 
336. 


(24) See The 


Tory Poets: 4 


Suire, 30,1632. 


P- CO 


(25) A Conipa- 


nion for the 
Theatre : or, 1 
View of our 
mot celebrated 


DiamaticPiece-: 


in wich the 
Plan, Charac- 
tor, and Inct- 
dents, of eich 
are portion wy 
explamed, &. 
8 Vo. Vol. . 
1747, p- 70. 
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26) Memoirs 
of Mrs. Old- 
field, as before, 
P- 2. 

(27) Preface to 
Mr. Farquhar's 
Inconſſ ant: or 
the Way to Win 
Him. 


(23) Sir Harry 

ildair: being 
The Sequel of 

'The Trip to the 
Jubilee. - 


. 


F AR Q 


- 


rally delightful, both in his writings and converſation, we can give but a 


a play upon the Theatre Royal, and meeting little 
Dicky in the height of ſpirits, at the great reſort to 
Farqubar's coinedy, aſked. bim, When they ſhould 
© have ſome bieathirg-time to get up a play of his? 
© What is it?” faid Dicky. Why don't you know 


© the ſtory of Maſſianello, the Prince of Fiſhermen ?? 


© Ay, ay, but I fear his fiſh will grow ſtale upon his 
© hands, or make bat infipid entertainment at our 
© houſe during this Carnival there. Why, will the 
* humour in your Conffant Couple laſt for ever?“ No, 
* no, the Trip that is making in it to this Jubilee 
© will ſurely be at an end by the Revolution of the 
© next.” But it ſcarcely was; for we are told, in ont 
place, that it had ron for fifty-two nights (26), and 
may learn from oor author himſelf, that it ſo much 
filled the ſtage, for the greater part of that ſeaſon, that 
it brought the play-houſe ſome tifty audiences in five 
months (27): and, immediately after, he was en- 
couraged to bring on a continuation of it in another 
comedy for the next ſeaſon. In ſhort, the fancy of 
the town was ſo engrofſed even by the former of theſe 
comedies, that Durfey foon cartied his play to Mr. 
Betterton's company in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, and the 
tripping humour, in both of them, endured ſo long, 
that little Jubilee Dich, in all common Kiſeovrts, 
either with or of him, loſt his Chriſtian name ever 
after; and hundreds called him Dicky, as long as he 
hved, to one who called him Henry Norris. 8 
| This ſecond — 28) is dedicated by the author 
to the Earl of Albemarle. His prologue to it is founded 
upon the ſame ſentiments he ſoon after publiſhed, 
more at large, in his D:/cour/e on Comedy, as we have 
before ſne wn; and we ſee here iu verſe, as therein proſe, 
that his general deduction is 10 make his dramatic en- 


tertainments generally defightful, that they may be alike 


inftruQive, which could not be done without making 


them engaging to the generality, by takin ater 
| licerice than the antients have con ned un 42 


drawing the ſeveral new ſhapes and habits in modern 


life, for an Engliſh ſtage, not from the patterns of old 
Greece or Rome, but rather to make the living audi- 
ence his rule than the dead letter of Ariſtotle. ' He 
found, by ſucceſsful experience; the beſt comic ſport 
to conſiſt in ſpringing and fluſhing the freſh wild game 
that lay betore or about him, and taking his aim 
there, at the faſhionable gallantries,- and modiſh ex- 
travagances in real life ; the new-fledged humours and 
manners, the full-plumed vanities and affectations of 


tze times; the ridiculous follies, ſeducing fallacies, 


4 In bis Ef- 


on Man. 


are now deſcended to us. 
gular revival of che trite and thread-bare figures or 


(Jo) The Iacon- 
ſtant: or The from whom he partly copied the character of young 


Mirabell, fo well ated by Mr. Wilks. It drew'a 


Way to Win 
Him, 1703. 


dancers, French dancing-maſters, dancin 


the novel diſguiſes and deceits of the town: this was 
the fat-fed game he was for catching as it roſe, or 
ſhooting on the wing; as Mr. Pope profeſſedly pre- 
ſcribed and enjuined himſelf ro purſue afterwards (29): 
which was only to be done by more enlarged ſchemes 
in reſpect to the drama than were antiently limited, or 
As for any formal and re- 


chu acters of antiquity, he leaves-them in poſſeſſion 
of the antients, and to the rumination of the grave 
aud critical autiquaries ; as he ſays, in that prologue 


himſelt: 


He leaves to learned pens ſuch labour'd lays, 
You are the Rules by which he writes his plays: 
From muſty books let others take their view; 
He hates dull reading, but he fudres you. 
Thus then the Pit aud Boxes are his Schools, 
Your Air, your Humour, bis dramatic rules, &c. 


The fourth of theſe plays (40) he dedicates to his 
countryman and fellow collegiate, Richard Tighe, Eſq. 


ſplendid and crowded audience for fix nights ſucceſ- 
vely, till Lent intervened, though the tumblers, _ 
ogs, 
French ſtrollers, and Italian fquillers, had now 19 
much engroſſed the town, that our author his, with 


no leſs good ſenſe than gend humour, very genteely 


rallied our depiaved rattle and extravagance at that 
Vot. V. 


friends round t 


thor's untimely end, which was ſo much regretted, in a perſon who had been ſo genes 


choly, 


time therein; as well be might, when that beardleſi 


ſongſter, Sigiſmondo Fideli, had twenty pounds a night 


for ſinging (31): Alſo in dancing, as Mr. Farquhar 
obſerves, the charms of Gallic heels were too hard for 


melan- 


31) Hiſt. of ths 
ogliſh Stage, 


an Engliſh head, and that no inſtruction in the moral as before, p.133. 


of a play could come in competition with that of a 
minuet. He owns that he. took the hint of this 
comedy from Fletcher's Wild-Geoſe Chaſe;” and 
that admired turn of the plot in the laſt act, which 


has drawn tears of joy from many bright eyes, was 


built upon a real adventure of the Chevalier de Chaſ- 
tillon, well known at Paris. There is an ingenious. 
epilogue, to this play, compoſed by Nicholas Rowe, 

g- and in the humorous prologue, written by Mr. 
Motteaux, the farce, above named, which was written 
by him in conjunction with our author, being men- 
tioned, ſeems to have been compoſed the ſame year 
by them, if not before, —1 it might not be 
printed till the next. | 
And that ſame year alſo, ſoon after the comedy 
laſt mentioned, his fifth ſeems to have been brought 
on the ſtage (32). It is dedicated to Henty Brett, 
Eſq. in December 10a, therefore printed the next 
year, as we preſume, from the date of that ſatire next 
quoted inthe margin; though ſome writers know not of 
its appearance till two years later. Oar poet having, 
in the preface, ingeniouſly obviated ſach objeCtions as 
had been made to it, owns himſelf obliged to Mr. 
Longueville (*) for ſome expreſſions in the part of 
Teague; ſomething in that of the lawyer, and for his 
hint of the Twins, upon which the author formed his 
plot. After this acknowledgment, he adds, that few 
of our modern writers have been leſs beholden to 
foreign aſſiſtance in their plays than he in the ſcenes 
of this. But, how ſlender ſoe ver the aſſiſtance was that 
he had, it was enough to be ſnarled at by the little 
cynical ſatyriſts, who, envying the ſucceſs of his 
plays, had pronounced the beauties in'them to be 
borrowed, but the blemiſhes to be his own ; as was 
before related. Another of theſe ſaiiriſts ſays of Mr. 
Farquhar, with intent, perhaps, of fatheriag this play 
wholly upon the ſaid Mr. Longueville, and one of 
our famous poets, from whom it is there ſaid to be 
drawn, in theſe words, 

His fame he built on mighty D'avenant's wit, 
And lately own'd a play, that be ne'er writ (33): 


So names this, called the Twin-Rivals, in the mar- 
gn. The reaſon why we have fixc the publication 
of the farce before- mentioned in the next year after 
the laſt play is grounded on the authority of that 
author, who quotes two impreſſions of it in that year 
(34), though ſeveral others mention it; as if it was 
not publiſhed before our author had been three years 
in his grave. | | 

Between the publication of this and his next dra- 


- matic performance, our poet had been in Shrewſburv, 
und other parts of Shropſhire to recruit ſoldiers tor his 


regiment or company. There he gathered matter for 


the plot and characters of his diverting comedy upon 


that ſubject (35) z and this, as we compute, was acted 
in 1706, though it is not mentioned to have been 

rinted before the next year. He dedicates it, for the 
hoſpitable reception he had there received, 7 bis 
Wrekin, a noted hill in that county, 
which this play has made more ſo, by IE A 
health in drinking to our friends ſo ſituated; © a health 
that has the advantage over other celebrated toaſts, 
© of being a laſting beauty; old without age, and com- 
mon without ſcapdal:“ and in this dedication ex- 
cuſes Mr, Rich for acting his play upon Durfey's third 
night, tor his“ Wonders of the Sun, or Kingdom of 
% Birds,” though it is not ſaid, in our erroneoas 


 regitiers of plays, to have been acted till three or four 


ears after this time; and then, that it was at the 
Theatre in the Hay-Market. Our author tells vs, 
that the Duke of Ormond encouraged him, and the 
© Earl of Orrery approved the play: my recraits were 
reviewed by my General and my Colonel, and 
80 | could 


(32) The Twin 
Rivals, 1703, 
1705, &c, 


(*) Who was, 


as we are told, 
our author's 
countryman, 
and a ſeneing - 
maſter, as was 
alſo his ſon 

ames; and 
that he long la- 
boured to pro- 
duce a Comedy, 
but without ſuc- 
ceſs. 


(33) Religio 


Poetz: or a 
Satire on the 
Poets, fol. 1703, 
P. 9» 


(24) The stage- 
Coach, a Farce: 
Lond. to, 1704. 
Dublin, 4to, 

1704. Mr. Har- 
ris's Addit. to 

Sir James Ware's 
Writers of Ire» 
land, as before. 


(35) The Re- 
cruiting @fticer, 


- 


— — 
0 


(* Farquhar's 
Dedic. of the 
Recruiting Of- 
ficer. 
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choly, if not ttagical, account. For, ſome debts, it ſeems, preſſing him to make his 


appliestiôn to a Certain noble eourtier, who had beſtowed u 
profeſſions of ſolid friendſhip, he was, by that plaufible patron, 
commiſſion into the 3 he wanted, and this man of honour, 


yet him another; but, w 


pon him moſt bountiful 
ng a to turn his 
y his intereſt, would 


en the profitable friend in his purſe was gone, he could not 


nd the honourable one, truly, in coutt, nor in the courtier himſelf! which diſappoint- 
ment, in this dependance of his courtly friend, with the other he had undergone in 
the fortune of that lady whom he had eſpouſed for her love of him, now uniting to 
rey more eagerly on his mind, and tormenting it with the corroding reflections of 
me domeſtic difficulties in the neceſſary accommodation of his family, made way to 


his heart, and, by a ſure, thou 


gh no ſudden declenſion of nature, carried him off this 


worldly theatre, while his laſt play was acting, in the height of its ſucceſs, at that in 
Druty-Lane: and, though the audience all beſtowed their plaudits upon the perform- 
ance, ſome could not conceal their tears for the approaching loſs of its author; which 
happened, in the latter end of April, in the year 1707, before he was thirty years of 


could not fail to paſs mufter z and {till to add to my 
* ſucceſs, they were raiſed among my friends round 
© the Wrekin (). Mr. Wilks played Captain Plume, 
and Mr. Cibber, Captain Brazen, the two Recruiting 
Officers; Richard Eſtcourt, a celebrated comedian 
and mimic, played Serjeant Kite; and Sylvia che 


| jullice's daughter was performed by Mrs. Oldfield, 


(36) Tatlers, 
Vol. L No. 20. 


whoſe name appears not in the dramotis perſon before 
any other comedy of our author's earlier than this. 
Here again, as in the Trip to the Jubilee,” we have 
been led to believe, that what ſupports the ſucceſs of 
the play in one of thoſe parts is, the proper ſenſe and 
obſervation of the player; that the humour is not con- 
ceived to be hit in Serjeant Kite, but is admirably 
ſupplyed by the action of Mr. Eſtcourt (36). But a 


later writer who ſeems to have more particularly ex- 


amined this play, and given us diſtinctly the plan, 
characters and incidents of it, has been more regard- 
ful of its merits ; and, from its connected parts, con- 
cludes with this general character of the whole, where 
it is faidg—* there are, beſides the two grand deſigns, 
* ſome leſſer ones, tending to gain recruits ; yet, at 
the ſame time, are alſo conducive ſome way or other 
© to the better carrying on the main buſineſs ; ſuch as 


_ © Serjeant Kite's pretending to tell forrunes ;—Sylvia, 


37) See A 
Companion to 
the Theatre, 
&c. Vol. II. p. 
206. 


(*) Feb,g, 
1749-59. 


(38) The Beaux 
Stratagem. 


(* In 1910. 
See Giles lacob; 
and The Life of 
Mr. Wilks; 


8yo, 1733 p- 19. 


© in the habit of a man, making love to Roſe, a pretty 
country girl ;—Captain Plume, cajoling Bullock, 
© Coftar Pearmain, and Thomas Appletree, with 
« ſeveral other little incidents, which are extremely 
« diverting in the repreſentation, and altogether ferve 
to render this comedy as entertaining as any I know 
of, that the ſtage for many years bas had to boaſt 
of; and I believe will always continue to be ſo 3 at 
© leaſt while there are any military gentlemen iu the 
* kingdom ; ladies who delight in a red coat and 
* feather; ot, in fine, while there remain any lovers 
of true nature in a dramatic performance (37). 
This comedy has lately been tranflated into French, 
under the title of L'Offi.ier en Recru&,” and it was 
acted (#), to a full addience, at the little theatre in the 
Hay-market, by the Engliſh company of Aatigallic 
players, with great applauſe : whence it may be 
concluded, this comedy, as would probably be found 
in others of this author, were they put to the ſame 
trial, has in it ſuch intrivſic merits, that its ſuccels 
neither depends on any particular actors, nor will re- 
liaquiſh it even in a foreign language, | 

'The ſeventh and laſt of our author's eomedies (38) 
was certainly written in or towards the end of the ſame 
year with that laſt mentioned ; however an edition of it, 
which might be printed four years later (*), may have 
mifled ſome writers of him to think it was then fir 
acted ; and the author's advertiſement at the beginning, 
expreſſiug his illneſs, as the epilague at the end, his 
being ready to expire while the play was in action, 
might ſtrengthen their opinion to an aſſertion that 
the comedy was not played, and the did not die, 
before the year in which that edition was dated. But, 
by looking only into the ſecond page of the comedy, 
we may fee reaſon to judge, from what Boniface 
innkeeper ſays to Aimwell, of his ale, when he bade 
the tapſter broach him ſome of his Arm Domini, 
marked 1706, after having pretended to be Rored with 


ſome that was ſmooth as oil, &c. and juſt fourteen 
years old, on the fifth of next March, it is very appa- 
rent that the play was finiſhed before this day of that 
month in the ſaid year: and this is explained by the 
ſame humour which Boniface vſes three leaves farther, 
where his ſaid gueſt talks with him about eatables. He 
had all dainties ia the houſe, that might be got ready 
for ſupper ; but the gueſt could have nothing that he 
names, therefore bade the landlord bring what he would, 
that is, what he had. So we may conclude from this 
as from other authorities hereafter mentioned, that the 
play, though rebearſed ſome months before, was acted 
in April following, and till the author made his exit, 
before the actors in it. Archer, a good ſociable cha- 
rater, and Mrs. Sullen, who was ſociable to him, 
were very engagingly played by Mr. Wilks and Mrs. 
Oldfield (). It has been looked upon as an extraor- 
dinary teſtimony of the author's vigorous genius, that, 
though he was ſo crampt in time as to have begun 
and ended this play in fix weeks, and ſo depreſſed in 
ſpuirs by a ſettled ſickneſs upon him all the time, he 
has yet gained the reputation of having ſung herein 
like the iwan, ſweeteſt when dying ; the ſaid comed 


be his maſter-piece (39)- 

Many other particulars of theſe ſeven comedies, &c. 
no lefs, or perhaps more, material, muſt now be ſub- 
mitted to the prohibition of time : therefore we ſhall 
only here obſerve, that the firſt edition we have read 
of them, printed with his Poems and Letters together, 
was in 1711 (40), and the firſt that we have | of 
them was printed for Bernard Lintot, &c. in octavo, 
1714, Which 3s adorned with a ſculpture before it of 


25 bars introduced, or led up, by Ben. Jonſon 
to Apollo>-They have ſo well maintained their credit 


ever ſince as to arrive at eight (41) or nine editions 


at leaſt. But we cannot part with them without ob- 
ſerving one general defe in theſe as well as almoſt 
all other ru editions of books ; that all the dates, 
which would, were they faithfully preſerved, inform 
us when the ſeveral pieces in them were firſt ſeparately 
printed, are deſignedly ſuppreſſed, to give place in 
the title-page for that ſingle date of the year in which 
they were all printed laſt together. This crippling 
uſage has been complained of as a mercenary deceit 
in the proprietors of ſuch copies 3 tending to the 
obſcurity of their authors, the confuſion of thoſe 
editors, and other writers, who are covetous of doing 
hiſtorical honour and juſtice io their memory, by a 
regular revival or diſtinction of their performances; 
and, conſequently, to the diſlatisfattion of all curious 
readers ; and this only, it ſeems, to make ſuch books 
more vendible and taking, with ignorant and ſuper- 
ficial novices, by the greater air that is thus given 
them of novelty ; leſt ſuch ſhallow purchaſers ſhould 
diſreliſh them for that which ſhould recommend them, 


by their having received the 882 or encou- 
y 


ragement of more judges than by ſuch ſuppreſſion of 
all chronological directions, as ſo many furrows in 
the face even of unwrinkled maturity, their cunning 


2 would have it thqught they had ſtood the 
te WS 


age; 


9 The Plot, 
haracters, and 
Incidents, of 
the Reaux Stra- 
tagem, are 
drawn out in 
The Companion 


having been, as we may read, univerſally allowed - to the Theacre, 


Vol. I. p. 24,32. 


(39) Life of Mr, 
Wilks, $vo, 
1733, P 19+ 


(40) Mr. Hars 
ris's Additions 
to Sir James 
Ware's Wri- 
ters of Ire 

as before. 


49 The Works 
of the late inge · 
nious Mr George 
Farquhar. Con- 
taining all his 


Poems, Letters, 


Eſſays, and Co- 
medies, publiſh* 
ed in his life- 
time. The 
Printed for I. 
and P. Knap- 
ton, H. Lintot, 
&c. in 2 Vols. 
amo, 1742 


2 


2) Pref. to his 
ocems and Let- 


Archer, in the 
taurd act of the 


F AR O 


age; 25 may, by the authorities annexed, more convincingly appear X 
ving attended our entertaining dramatiſt over the contracted 


U I A R. 


Thus, ha- 


ſtage of his ſhort life, yet 


through the various characters, in ſome degree, which he acted on it, of the Player, 


the Lover, and the Huſband ; the Soldier, 


the Critic, and. the Poet, to his final cataſ- 


trophe ; it is here time to cloſe the fcenes, and drop the curtain. 


[K] 4s may, by the authorities annexed, more con- 
vincingly appear.) Tue particulars, relating to thoſe 
unhappy diſappointments which are ſaid to have haſt- 
ened the end of this ingenious poet, and the time when 
he died, being drawn from the teſtimonies of ſuch as 
were. acquainted with him, and atteſted by other au- 
thentic vouchers, are therefore the more credible, and 
leſs liable to doubt. We find, he had once the opi- 
nion, wherewuh men of experience have ſometimes 
kindly appriſed many raw and credulous dependants 
upon their counterfeit patrons ; and had ſome deſign, 


as we have heard, of diſplaying thoſe characters in 


their lively colours; of which more hereafter may 

fibly be Cid in auother place. 80 long ſince, as 
in ſome of his early publications, he thus intreats his 
reader to admit him, with the uſual forms of civilit 
— It you be a courtier, you will ſte your breed- 
ing; receive him with a fincere ſmile ; ſwear to do 
© him all the ſervice you can; and you will certainly 
© kerp your word—us you uſed to do (42),% But 
now, it ſeems, he was more ſtrengthened in his fai 
of the ſincerity that there might be, without any guile 
or colluſion, in a courticr's generous proft ſſions ; till 
his own fatal experience reſtored him to his former 
judgment, as we ſhall preſently fee, Upon this part 
of our ſubject, one of thoſe writers befare- mentioned, 
who knew him, thus expreſſes himſelf, 

His laſt comedy, the © Stratagem,” he began and 
ended in fix weeks, with a ſettled ſickneſs upon him 
all the time; nay, he even perceived the approaches 
* of death ere he had finiſhed the ſecond act, and, 
© as he had often foretold, died before the run of his 
play was over. His other plays were dedicated 10 
* perſons of diltinftion, and he ned a dedication 
of his laſt to my Lord Cadogan ; but his Lordſhip, 
* for reaſons unknown, evaded it, though he made 
© him a handſome preſent, with promiſes of his future 
«* tavour ; which, probably, would have been fulfilled 
if our author had ſurvived h he had but little 
© reaſon to rely on the promiſes of great men; a cer- 
© tain great courtier having prevailed on him to ſell 
* his commiſſion, with ſolemn aſſurances of providing 
* for him better, which he 4 to keep (43). 
Here this author tells us, that Mr. Farquhar, in one 
of his ſongs, ſeems to have pointed at that perſun, in 
the third ſtanza below recited ; and this is all be 

uotes of that famous ſong; which conſiſts of thirteen 

anzas ; but becauſe the very firſt of them, and the 
two others, being upon the ſame topic, may partly as 
well concern or reſcmble, and help to diſtinguiſh the 
ſaid great courtier, as others of like features aud 
9 I they are here ſelected from the reſt, 
in 


Sou of a Tatrrx. 


A Trifti you ſhall hear, 
4 10 Trifle, and ended: 

All Triffing People draw near 
And I thall be 2% attended. 


The Court is from 'Trifles ſecure 
Gold Keys are no Trifles, we lee; 

White Rods are no T rifles I'm (ure, 
Whatever their Bearers may be. 


But, if you will go to the place 
Where Teiles abundantly breed, 

The Levee will ſbew you his Grace, 
Makes Promiſes T rifles indeed. 


A Coach, with fix footmen behind, 
I count neither Trifle, nor fin; 
But, ye Gods! how oft do we find. 
A ſcandalous Trifle within (44) 


Then the fame author goes on, in relation to Mr. 
Farquhat's other diſappointments in theſe words 
* Tis ſuppoſed that, thus failivg of his expectations 
together With an unfortunate marriage, ſhortened 
* days. For, his wife, by whom he had two daughter 
* only, through the reputation of a great fortune, tricked 
© him ifito matrimony, This was chiefly the fault 
© her love; which was © violent for him, that ſhe 
© reſolved to leave nothing untried to gain him, 
Though ſome * uld have proved mere 
© huſbands in fuch a caſe, Mr. Farquhar was ſo 
© charmed” with her love and underſtanding, that he 
* entirely forgave her ; therefore, when I fay an ſun- 
© fortunate marriage conduced, with other circam- 
* ſtances, to the ſhortening his days, 1 only mean, 
* that his fortune being 160 fender to ſupport a family, 
© Ted him into a great many cares and inconveniences 2 
© for, I have aften heard him fay ,that, it was more 
© pain to him, in imagining that his family might 
© want a netdful ſupport, than the moſt violent death 
© that could be igflited on bim.“ But, his wife being 
© long fince dead, his good friend Mr. Wilks has been 
© highly bete in ſetting His children above 
want (45).“ This piece of friendſhip is thus ex- 

lained elſewhere, * Mr, Farquhar left two orphan 

daughters, Mr. Wik gave each of them a benefit- 
play, to put them out {pprentice to mantua-makers ; 
2 4 his worthy friend and patron, to whom he 
© dedicated his miſcellanies, Edmund Chaloner, Eſq, 
„ * them a penſion of tweoty-pounds a year 
c 


6). 
| As to our authority for his laſt play being rehearſed 
in 1706, and then, or in the beginning of 1707, acted, 
and that the author died this year, it is to be found in 
the characters, both of it and himſelf, publiſhed at thoſe 
times (9), in one whereof the author has ſpoken thus 
of him, but the next month after that in which we 
aſſerted him to have died. * All, that love comedy, 
will be ſorry to hear of the death of Mr, Farquhar, 
© whoſe two laſt plays had ſomething in them that was 
truly humourous and diverting. *Tis true, the critics 
© will not allow any part of them to be regular; but 
Mr. Farquhar had a genius for comedy, of which 
© one may lay, that it was rather above rules than below 


© them, His conduct, though not artful, was ſur- 
* prizing : his  charaders, though not great, were 


« Juſt ; his Auzzour, though low, diverting : his dia- 
6 GER though looſe and incorrect, gay and agreeable : 
© and his viz, though not ſuperabundant, pleaſant ; 
in a ward, his plays have, in the tout enſemble, as 
© the painters phraſe it, a certain air of novelty and 
+ mirth, which pleaſed the audience every time they 
were repreſented ; and ſuch as love to 1 * the 
Theatre will probably miſs him more than they 
© now imagine (47). 

Laſtly, that we might omit no ſatisfaction to our 
reader that could be farther procured, in confirmation 
of this authority, the books belooging to the church 
of that pariſh, wherein he was buried, having been, 
at our requeſt, ſearched for the date of his interment, 
our reverend and worthy friend has returned this an- 
ſwer to the queſtion ; 


SIR, 


© IN St. Martin's regiſter, on May the 34, 1707, 
© one Mr. George Falkwere was buried, whom 1 
© look upon to be the poet ; though ſomewhat diffe- 
© rently ſpelt from his name. e nearneſs of the 


| * ſound, and the difficulty of ſpelling names aright, 


by perſons who only take them from common pro- 
* nunciation, and the ignorance of Pariſh-Clerks in 


* general, will eaſily account for the difference Rents 


6 Co) 


— 
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(46) Memoirs 
of the Life of 
Mr. Wilks, 8 vo. 
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(#) See the Pro- | 


opening of the 
Theatre in the 
Hay- Market, 
Oct. 15, 1706, 
1 ſheet. 


(47) The Muſes 


Mercury : or 
Monthly Miſ- 
cellany, 4to, for 


696 
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„The article above is ſo _ 
rately written (though with ſomething of that auk- 
wardneſs of ſtyle which uſually attends Mr. Oldys's 
compoſitions), that it cannot require a very large ad- 
dition, Ia the Biographia Dramatica, there is a-ſtory 
related concerning Farquhar's conduct when he was a 
Student at the Univerfity of Dublin, which, if true, 
and it was atteſted by one of his intimate 132 
ance, ſets the folly of his early youth in a highly 
blamable light. A college exerciſe was opodinted Vim 
by his tutor on the miracle of our Saviour's walking 
upon the water. The next day, when he came into 
the hall for examination, it was found that he had not 
brought his exerciſe written, as his fellow-pupils had 
done. At this the lecturer being diſpleaſed, Farquhar 
offered to make one extempore ; and, after conſider, 


ing ſome time, he obſeryed, that he thought it no 


great miracle, ſince the man that is born to be han ed, 
Kc. The impiety of this reply totally exzinguilhed 
all the 8 which he expected from its wWit; 
and accordingly, at the next fitting of the Governors 


of the College, he was expelled in the uſual form, 


a (40) Biogra- 


phia Dramatica, 


Vol. I. p. 152. 


tanquam peſtilentia hujus ſocittatis, Another circum+ 
ſtance, mentioned on the ſame authority, is, that Mr, 
Farqubar was reckoned by all his fellow-ſtudents as 
one of the dulleſt young men in the Univerſity, and 
even was thought to be extremely heavy and diſagrees 
able as a companion (48), "Wa 25G 


We cannot avoid giving our approbation to the cen- 
ſure that is paſſed, at the cloſe of note J, on the man- 


ner in which the works of ingenious men are ſome- 


times printed, and the negle 


that is paid to chrono- 


logical diſtinctions. There is one faſhion lately riſen 


among the bookſellers, with which we are by no 
means ſatisfied. It is that of ſaying only . A New 


Edition,“ inſtead of ſpecifying the particular edi- 


Vol. II. p. 195. 


(50) Ib. Vol. IL 
p. CG. 


Ca) bid p.166. 


(53) bid. p.354. 


(49) Ibid.p.1 53. 


(51) wid. p. 344. 


taken from 


tion of a publication. Matters of this kind may ſeem 
to be of little conſequence ; but a diſregard to them is 
felt by ſuch of the learned as wiſh to be very accurate 
in their ſtatement of literary facts, and their references 
to authors. a 

We ſhall take ſome notice of the diſtin characters 
of Farquhar's plays, as given by the editors of the 
Biographia Dramatica. Of the ** Love and a Bottle” 


it is obſerved, that, though it was written by our 


poet when under twenty years of age, it contains ſuch 
variety of incident and 4 and ſuch a ſpright- 
lineſs of dialogue, as muſt convince us, that even then 
be had a very conſiderable knowledge of the world, 
and a very clear judgment of the manners, of man- 
kind. On account, however, of the looſeneſs of the 
character of Roebuck, and ſome other ſtrokes of licen- 
tiouſneſs that run through the piece, it has not been 
"ated for many years paſt (49). The Conſtant 
Couple,“ which is a very genteel, lively, and en- 
tertaining, performance, has continued to be performed 
down to the preſent time. It met with great ſucceſs 
at its firſt appearance, and is always 
whenever it is repreſented (50). * Sir Harry Wildair 
is a continuation of the ** Conſtant Couple,” and 
hath ſeveral of the ſame characters. Yet, Aurea 
the ſucceſs and real merit of the firſt part ſo much a(- 
ſured a favoyrable reception to this as to afford it a 
run of nine nights to crowded audiences, it is by no 
means equal in merit to the former, nor is it now 
ever acted (51), The Inconſtant“ is a very live) 
and entertaining comedy, although there are ſome in- 
cidents in it which ſcarcely come within the limits of 
credibility. © The author, in his preface, and Rowe, 
in the epilogae, ſay that the hint of the play only was 
aumount and Fletcher's *+ Wild-Gooſe 
« Chace.” But the fact is, that the main plot and 
whole ſcenes were borrowed from that performance. 
"The cataſtrophe of the laſt act, where young Mirabel 
is in Unger of his life at a Courtezan's houſe, and is 
delivered by the carefulnefs of his miſtieſs Oriana diſ- 
guiſed as a paye, owes its origin, it is ſaid, to an affair 
of the like nature, in which the author had himſclt 


ſome concern, when on military duty abroad (52). 


The Stage-Coach,” which employed the united 
abilities of Farquhar und, Motteaux, is after all nothing 
more than a plagiariſm ; for the plot and ſome entire 
{cenes are taken from a little French piece, called 
of Les. Caroſſes d' Orléans (53). The Recruiting 
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ly and elabo· 


well received · 
„and with a more poliſhed dialogue. 


U. H A R. 


« Officer” is a moſt entertaining and lively; comedy, 
„ which is at this-fime,” ſays, the Biographia Drama» 
tica, „and probably will ever continue to be, one of 
the moſt ſtandard and eſtabliſhed amuſements of 
* the Britiſh Stage. The characters are natu- 
„ral, the dialogue gevteel, and the wit entirely ſpi4 
© rited and genuine. In ſhort, to ſay the leaſt we 
© can in its praiſe, we can ſcarcely keep within the 
limits afſipned ns; and were we to ſay the moſt, 
* we could ſcarcely do juſtice to its merit(54).” The 
Twin Rivals” has been aſſerted by the crities to be 
the moſt regular and complete of all Farquhar's dra- 
matic works. But in this judgment there is not ſuf+ 
or" reaſon to acquieſce. For, although it may per- 

ps be allowed that the younger Wou'dbe, Mrs. Mid- 
night, and Teague, are more highly drawn charac- 
ters than any in our author's other comedies, it will 
probably appear, on a ſtrict ſcrutiny, that they are 
fo only, becauſe they 'are more out of real life, more 
outre, or, if you pleaſe, more unnatural. There ate 
as many improbabilities in the conduct of the plot 
(the greareſt fault that can be laid to Farquhar's 
charge in general) ks in almoſt any comedy he 
has written (55). Mr, Oldys bas aſſerted, in note J, 
that The Beau's Stratagem“ is univerſal'y allowed 
to be our poet's maſter-piece, But to this afſertion 
every one will not readily concede. The play has 
undoubtedly great merit, which will appear in a 

ronger light, when it is conſidered thFit was begun 
and ended in ſix weeks, whilſt the author laboured 
under a ſettled illneſs, that carried him off during the 
run of his piece. In a ſhort advertiſement he ac- 
knowledges his obligations to Mr, Wilks, and attri - 
butes to Fim the ſucceis of the comedy. But the fre- 

uency of its repreſentation to the preſent time, aad 

e pleaſure it conſtantly affords, are proofs of its in- 
trinſic excellence (50). 

Farquhar's general character as a comic writer is 
well delineated in Cibber's Lives of the Poets, © He 
% ſeems,” ſays the author of that work, to have 
© been a man of a genius rather ſprigh ly than great, 
© 'rather flowery than ſolid, His comedies are divert» 
ing, becaufe his characters are natural, and ſuch as 
« we frequently meet with: but he has uſed no art 

in drawing them, nor does there appear any force 
of thinking in his performaaces, or any deep pene- 
4 tration into nature; but rather a ſuperficial view, 
„ pleafant enough to the eye, though capable of 
<< leaving no great impreſſion on the mind. He drew 
% his obſervations chiefly from thoſe he converſed 
with, and has ſeldom given any additional heigh® 


„ enipg, or indelible marks ot his characters; which 


% was the peculiar excellence of Shakeſpeare, Jonſon, 
% and Congreve. Had he lived to have gained a 
“ more general knowledge of life, or had his circum- 
&« ſtances not been ſtraightened, and ſo prevented his 
« mingling with perſonas of rank, we might have ſeen 
„his plays embelliſhed with more finiſhed characters, 


« tainly a lively imagination; but. then it was capa» 


ble of no great compaſs. He had wit, but it was 


« of ſo peculiar a fort as not to gain ground upon 


He had cer- 


(54) Ibid.p.394. 


(55) Ibid.p. 384. 


(56) Ibid. p. 305 


& conſideration and it is true that his comedies in 


«« general owe their ſucceſs full as much to the player 
„% as to any thing intrinſically excellent in them- 
44 ſelves (57). k pores 

Part of the eſtimate which we have of Farquhar in 
the Biographia Dramatica is as follows: “ As a _wri- 
„ter, the opinions of critics have been various, The 
„general character which has been given of his co- 
„ medies is, that the ſucceſs of moſt of them far ex- 
«+ ceeded the author's expectations; that he was par- 
« ticularly happy in the choice of his fubjes, which 
4 he always took care to adora with a great variety 
of characters and incidents; that his ſtyle is pure 
% and unaffected, his wit natural aud flowing, and 
« his plots generally well contrived. But chen, on 
„ the contrary, it has been ohjected, that he was 
* too halty in his productions; that his works are 
“ looſe, though indeed not ſo groisly libertine as 
« thoſe of ſome other wits of his time ; that his ima- 


© piuation, though lively, was (capable of no great . 


« com paſs ; and bis wit, tho:igh- paſſable, not ſuch 
« as would gain ground upon conſideration.— On 
8 64 the 


(57) Cibber's 
Lives of the 


P. 130, 137 


(659 * 


pia Dy 


Vol. IL, 


(£8) Piogra- 
Mix Dramatica, 
Vol. II. P 157. 


() Sir Andrew | 
Fountaine's 
Saxon Coins, 
Tab. 5, No. 10. 


(2) Nomina Vil- 
larum, &c. 

(3) Fines 9 
Edw. II. ex 
Collect. MS. 
Fet. Le Neve. 


(4) Rot. Clauſ. 
1 Edw. III. 


(5) Dugdale's 
Chron. Series. 
(5) Rot. Fin. 6 
Edw. III. ex 


Coll. Pet. Le 
Neve. 


(75) Auxil. ad 
primogen. Reg. 
milit. faciend. 


(3) Rymer's 
Feed. Vol. VII. 
P. 33» 


(9) Place. Mich. 
38 Edw. III. 
m. 20. 3 Feb. 


(10) Rymer, 
Vei.Vi L p- 257. 


(11) Eſch. 3 Ric. 
II. n. 49+ 


. 


(12) Liber Hay- 
don, in Regiſtio 
Norwic. 


(13) Reg * 
Epiſe. Nos Wi. 


(14) la che e- 
bit. f Norwich. 


was brother of John Fai.olff, 


„„ 4 --P 


* the whole, however, his pieces are very cntertain- 
„ ing, and almoſt all of them, after nearly fourſcore 
years have paſſed over them, are till ſome of the 
6 * favourites of the public (58).” | 
e ſhall add Dr. Blair s ſhort character of our dra- 
matic poet. Farquhar,” ſays the Doctor, is a 
light and gay writer; leſs correct, and leſs ſpark- 
„ling than Congreve ; but he has more eaſe, and, 
«« perhaps, fully as great a ſhare of the vis comica. 


S 


* The two beſt, and leaſt exceptionable of his plays, 
are the Recruiting Officer,” and “ Beaux Strata 
«© gem.” I fay the leaſt exceptionable; for, in 
general, the tendency of both Congreve and Far- 
** quhar's plays is immoral (5%. The juſt reflec- 
tons, which are ſubjoined by Dr. Blair, on the licen- 
touſneſs of the comedies ot that period, are inſerted 
in the addition to Congieve's article (60) ]. 


* % [FASTOLFF (Joux), Knight, and Knight-Banneret, a valiant and renowned 
General, Governor, and Nobleman in France, during out conqueſts in that kingdom, 
under King Henry IV, V, and VI, of England, and Knight. Companion of the Moſt 
Noble Order of the Garter, has been ſuppoſed, from the title of his French barony, and 
from his name being ſo often corruptly mentioned in the French hiftories, by occa - 
ſion of his long reſidence, and many engagements in the wars there, to have been 
born in France, at leaſt of French extraction, Others, allowing him to have been 
a native of England, have no leſs erroneouſly fixed his birth-place in Bedfordſhire : 
but it 1s well known, that he was deſcended of an antient and famous Engliſh family 
in the county of Norfolk ; which had flouriſhed there, and in other parts of the 
kingdom, in very honourable diſtinction, before the Conqueſt [A]: and from a train 
of illuſtrious anceſtors, many of them Gignified with the honour of knighthood, 
inveſted with very eminent employments, and poſſeſſed of extenſive patrimonies. But 


[A] Ia very honour able diſtiuction before the Congue/?.) 
To paſs over the obſervation, that one Faitolfic 
was Maſter of the Mint under king Edgar (1): and 
that Nicholas Faſtolff held lands i the ninth at Ed- 
ward II. in Wykbampton, Redbam, &ec, in Norfolk 
(2): and in that year two fnes were levied, the 
firſt (3) between John Faſtolft querent, Thomas 
Faſtoli parſon of Fekenham, and Nicholas Faſtolff, 
deforciants of lands in Caſtre and Great Yarmouth ; 
and, by the ſecond, ſeveral lands in Yarmouth, aud 
Fleg in Norfolk, and Reydon in Suffolk, were ſettled 
on the ſaid John, and Joan his wife, for their lives, 
remainder to Nicholas, fon of John and Ida his 


wife in tail, remainder in fee to the right heirs of 


Joan. Nicholas was Chief Juſtice of Ireland (4) in 
the firſt of Edward III. and was a Juſtice Itinerant in 
Nottingham (5). And this Nicholas (6), fon of John, 
with Ada his wite, ſettled lands in Caſtre, and other 
parts of Norfolk, and Reydon in Suffolk, on them- 
ſelves in tail; then to the heirs of Nicholas; remain- 
der to John, fon of John, in tail; remainder to Tho- 
mas and Richard, brothers to John. In the 2oth year 


ot that king, Alexander (7) held lands in Reppes ; 


and in the 23d, Thomas fon of Alexander held others 
in Yarmcuth ; and in the 435th this Thomas died, 
ſeized of large poſleflions. la the 48th John Faſtolff 
was looked upon as a man of ſuch abilities and fidelity, 
that he was ſent into foreign parts (3) upon ſome fe- 
cret nexotiation of high concern to the King; in 
which year Hugh Faftoltf of Great Yarmouth was Lieu- 
tenant o Wilham Nevil the Admiral, as he had ten 
years before been to William Herle (9) ; which Hugh 
51 E. HI. occurs John 
the ſon of Hugh and Mary. In the firit of king Richard 
II. the Earl of Warwick, Admiral, makes Sir John Fal- 
tolff of Yarmouth his deputy, who, being a knight, had 
a protection in the third year (1c), being then upon a 
naval expedition for the crown, Sir Hugh Faſtolit, 
his father, dyiug the 5th of Richard 1. (11), he ob- 
tained a confirmation of frec-warten in his demeſne 
lands of Caſtre and Thwayte firſt granted in the 44th 
of Henry III. to Robert Caſtre, Many other Knights 
and Eſquites of the name might be produced, and 
their extenſive territories named, «ſpecially in the two 
counties bere ſpecified ; among whom, as it has been 
(ard, the branch whence our Knight deſcended was 


ſeaied at Caſtre, where John (12), fon of Nicholas, 


appointed himſelf o be buried in the church of the 
Holy Trinity ; where alſo there was a free chapel, de- 
diested to St. John the Baptiſt ; ro which John Faſ— 
tolff the eder (13) t 13773 and John, fon 
of Alexander, in 1383; and our reigius Koigbt bim- 
ſelf, about four years aiter his fil return from the 
wars of France (14). His mother, dame Muty Fal- 
oth, who alter his father's death was married to vir 
Thomas Mortimer, died May 2, 1406, and was bu- 


Na. V. 


ried in the chapel or choir belonging to the chantry 
of the Holy Croſs. Her memory was honoured with 
an obi!, anniverſary, and tomb, and there was an an- 
niverfary kept for her ſoul in the college of his houſe 
at C:i\tre, the ſame day they ſang, it at Attleburgh. 
Sir Thomas Mortimer, eldeſt ſon of Sir Richard, in 
his will, dated Nov. 3, 1459, defired his ſubſtance to 
be diſpoſed of in the beſt manner for the pleaſure of 
God and his ſoul's health, and alſo for the releef, 
„ ſocour, and helpe of the ſoules that I am moſt 
„ oblyged to prey, and do preye for, and for the 
* ſoules of John Faſtolf my tader, dam Mary (the 
„ doghter of Nicholas Park, ſquyer) my moder, &.; 
and it appears that ſhe was buried in the chapel or 
choir belonging to the chaniry of the Holy Croſs, at 
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(59) Lectures 
on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, 
Vol. II. P' 545 
quarto edition. 


(60) Dr. John- 
ſon ſaid, that he 
thought Far- 
quhar a man 
whoſe writings 
have conſide- 
rable merit. 
Boſwell's Life 
of Johnſon, 
Vol. III. p. 254. 


A-tleburgh, by Sir Thomas Mortimer, her laſt huſ- 


band: for, in the ſame will, are theſe clauſes: ** Item, 
wolle and ordeyne that, be the avys of myn exe- 
% cutours beſor named, that proviſion and ordenaunce 
be mad that the obyte and anniverſarye may. be 
« yerly kept in perpetuite, with Placebo, and Dirige, 
© and Metle be note tor the ſowle of dam Mary m 
© moder, and her aunceterys, in the chirche of Artil- 
© burgh, and than on of the monkes or preſtys in the 
college by me ordeyned in the mancyon of Caſtre 
* foreicid thall ſynge ſpecyally in perpetuite for the 
© foule of my moder and off alle here aunceteres and 
good doers, Item, I wole that, in ſemblable wiſe, 
«© that a marbul ſton, of a convenient meſure, be or- 
* deyned and layd over dam Mary my madir, in the 
„ chapell of the chauntry founded in the pariſſche 
** churche of Attilburgb, with an ymage of laton, 
„ accordyng to her degre, with a ſcripture there abow- 
© ten of the day and yere of here obyte, with iii 
© ſkochonys, whereof here ij huſbondes, Mortimer, 
« Faftolf, and Farwelle, and the ferthe of her aunce- 
„ terys armys.” By this it appears, that ſhe had 
three huſbands; firſt, John Farwelle, of Cowling, Sut- 
folk, then John Faftolfe, and, laſtly, Sir Thomas Mar- 
timer, and had iſſue by the two laſt, if not by the firſt, 
who died 1401. By Sir Thomas ſhe had three daugh- 
ters, coheirs to Sir Robert, their grandfather (ts) ; 
and by Faſtolff a ſan, the ſubject of this account, and 
Margaret, married to Sir Braunch, knt. (16). 
There are till in being in the regiſtry at Norwich, 
ſeveral preſentations, and lait wills, of many others 
of this tamily, which are ſo numerous, fo divided into 
ſeveral branches with the ſame chriſtian names, that 


by this means, and the frequent interchange of ſet- 


tlement, it becomes very dithcult to deduce the 
pedigree of our Knight in a direct line, though there 
lcems to be no doubt but he was the chief heir male, 
being ſeiſed of the antient patrimony of Caſtre. The 
Faftolfts were alſo ſeitled at Kimberley, where Sir John 
Wodehouſe, a favourite of Henry LV. pulled down 
their munſion-houſe (17). 


1 N one 


(15) Blomet. 
Vol. I. p. 345. 


(16) 18. vol. v. 
P. 1591. 


(17) Id. Vol. I. 
9.155134 
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a) Camden 
'Britan. Iceni. 
Caſtor ſedes 
quondam fuit - 
Joannis Faſtolff, 
militis celeber- 
1imi. 


(5) Speed's 
Hiſt. of Great 
Britain, in the 
Table of Religi- 
ous Houſes; and 
Weever's Fu- 
neral Monu- 
ments, fol. 363. 


90 Hiſt. of Nor- 
Ak, dy the Rev. 
Vr. Francis 
Blome field, 

F. 341. 

(1) Fuller's 
Worthies of 
England in Nor- 


folk. 


(*#) So Mr. 
Blamefield in a 
letter dated ; 
Sept. 299 17499 
from Norwich, 
to Mr. Oldys, 
who wrote this 


article m the 


former edition. 


e Sir Peter 
Leyceſter's 
Niſtor. Anti- 
quit ies, fol 1673, 
Þ 79+ 

William of 
W yrceſtre's 
Annals of Eng- 
Iſh affairs, 
at the end of 
Hearne's* Liber 
Niger Scac- 
Carli,” p. 452. 


(s) Ad cameram 
eus. 

(5) Itiner. W. 
Worceſter, 


p- 310, 311. 
Regiſter of the 


Order of the 


Garter, &c. by 
un Anſtis, Eſq. 
. fol. 141 ; and 
Dr. Thoroton's 
Notingham- 
ſhire, fol. 364. 


(r $) Tho. Wal- 
ingham in Tpo- 
digm. Neuftrie, 
p. 352. N. 16. 


(19) Sandford“ 
Gene log. Hiſt. 
of the Kings of 
England, edit. 
17507, fol. 219 


' aforeſaid ; and Faſtolff bound himſelf in the ſum of a thouſand pounds, to 
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one of the principal branches, being ſeated at Caſtre in Fl: g near Great Yarmouth in that 


county, which eſtate defcending to theſe anceſtors, he afterwards adorned with a noble 


family feat (a), it is preſumed he was born there, or in Yarmouth. His father was John 
Faſtolff, Eſq. of that town, a man of conſiderable account in thoſe and other parts, both 
for his means and merits, eſpecially for his public benefaQions, pious foundations, &c.(þ). 
His mother was Mary, daughter of Nicholas Park, Eſq. (c), and married to Sir Richard 
Mortimer, of Attleburgh; and this their ſon was born in the latter end of king Edward 
the IIl'ds reign. As he died at the age of cighty, in 1459, his birth could not happen later 
than 1378. It may fairly be preſumed he was grounded as well in that learning and 
other accompliſhments which afterwards, improved by his experience and fagacity, ren- 


dered him io famous in war and peace, as in thoſe virtuous and religious principles, 


which governed his actions to the laſt. His father dying before he was of age, the 
care of his perſon and eſtate were committed to one of the firſt noblemen in the 
kingdom. One autbor ſays, that he was ward to John duke of Bedford, who was 
afterwards the moſt wiſe and able Regent of France we ever had there ; and, more 
exprefily, that he was the laſt ward which that duke had (4); but we have been 
otherwiſe informed, that be was trained up in the Norfalk family (*), which will not 
appear improbable to thoſe who know it was not unuſual in thoſe times, for young 
noblemen whilſt under wardſhip to be trained under others, eſpecially Miniſters of 
State, in their honfes and families, as in academies of behaviour, and to qualify 
them for the ſervice of their country at home or abroad. But if he was under 
Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, while he enjoyed that title, it could be but 
one year, that duke being baniſhed the kingdom by king Richard II. in 1398 [), 
though his younger ſon, who was reſtored to that title many years after, might be 
one of Sir John Faſtolff's feoffees. And it is pretty evident, that he was, but 
a few years after the baniſhment of that duke, in ſome conſiderable poſt under 
Thomas of Lancaſter, afterwards Duke of Clarence, and fecond ſon of the ſucceed- 


ing King Henry IV. This Thomas was ſent by his father ſo early, according to ſome 


writers, as the fecond year of his reign, which was in 1401, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (e). And it is not improbable that Faſtolff was then with him ; for we are informed 
by an hiſtorian who knew him, that in the ſixth and feventh years of the ſaid king 
Henry, that is, in 1405 and 1406, this John Faſtolff, Eſq. was continually with him (F). 
And the ſame Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was again there in 1408, 10 Henry TV. and 
almoſt to the beginging of the next year, when it is no leſs probable that Faſtolff 
was ftill with him; for, in the year laſt mentioned, we find that he was married 
in that kingdom to a rich young widow of quality, named Milicent, Lady Caſtlecomb, 
daughter of Robert Lord Tibetot, and relict of Sir Stephen Scrope, knight; the ſame 
perhaps who is mentioned, though not with the title of knighthood, by Sir P. Leyceſ- 
ter, to have been the ſaid Lord Lieutenant's Deputy of Ireland, during moſt of the inter- 
vals of his return to England ; which Deputy-Lieutenant died in his office the ſame 
year. This marriage was ſolemnized in Ireland on the feaſt of St. Hilary the year 

ay her an 
hundred pounds a year, for pin-money (g) during life; and ſhe received the 4 to the 
24th year of king Henry VI (H). The lands in Wiltſhire and Vorkſhire which came 
to Faſtolff by this marriage with the ſaid Lady, deſcended to Stephen Le Scrope, her 
ſon and heir. We may reaſonably believe, that this marriage in Ireland engaged bis 
ſettlement in that kingdom, or upon his eſtate in Norfolk till his appointment to the 
command of ſome forces, or to ſome poſt of truſt, under the Engliſh regency in 
France, ſoon after required his reſidence in that kingdom. For, according to the 
ſtricteſt calculation we can make from the acgounts of his early engagements in France, 
che many years he was there, and the time of his final return, it muſt be, not long after 


LB] That duke being banifſked by king Richard IT. 
in 1438.) This Thomas Mowbray was created Duke 
of Norfolk, on September 29, bring the 21ſt of Ri- 
chard II. anno 1397, as the monk of St. Albans re- 
cords (18) ; and having charged Henry of Boling- 
broke, duke of Hereford, with taxing the king of 
evil government, and he denying the ſame, a chal- 
lenge enſued: which was ſo near being brought to a 
determination at Coventry, that they entered the liſts 
prepared at all points for the encounter. Duke Tho- 
mas's horſe was barbed with crimſon velvet, em- 
broidered richly with his arms, in lions of ſilver, and 
with mulberry-trees for his rebus ; to repreſent, ac- 
— to the alluſive or ſymbolizing faſhion of thoſe 
days, his ſurname of Mowbray (19). But to prevent 
this combat, the Duke of Heretord was baniſhed, ac- 
cording to the monk of St, Albans, on the 1 zth of 

1 N 


October, 1398, for ten years: and this Duke of Nor- 
folk, for life (20). But, his adverſary being crowned a 


ear after, by the name and title of Henry IV. the N 


dke of Norfolk died with grief at Venice, in the 
firſt year of the ſaid king's reign, anno 1400 (21). 
So that there is but a narrow ſpace of time that will 
admit our Faſto;ff under the care, or in the ſervice, 


of this Duke of Norfolk, while he held that title in $ 


England. As for his two ſons ; the eldeſt named alſo 
Thomas, was never Duke of Norfolk, for, being en- 
gage in a conſpiracy againſt the king, he was five 
years after beheaded at York, wit 
Scroop (22); and his brother John was not reſtored 
to the title till the third of Henry VI. (23), and yet 
micht after that be, as we are informed he was, one 
of Sir John Faſtolff'; feoffees (24). 


Archbiiho 


his 


(20) Ypodign. 
uftrie, p. 551 
. 56. 

(210 dem. p.; 
No. 16. 

(22) Sandford. 


„211; and 
T. Walſing ban 


p. 373+ 


(23) Rot. 
Parliamenti 


P tectii, apud 


Wellmonaſt. 
an. 3 Hen. VI. 
m. 4+ Artic. 13. 


Cette. trons 
the Rev. Mr- 
Rlomeie!sd, 45 
betore. 


r 
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prehenſive character of him, little more 
he ſpeaks of his “ exerciſyng the W 
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bis faid marriage, that he left either England or Ireland, for 
being employed abroad by Henry IV. V. and VI. 


mandy, Anjou, Mayne, and Guyenne, upwards of forty years. 
well, with what our firſt Engliſh printer has publiſhed, in hi 


that foreign ſervice : 
in the wars in France, Nor- 
Which agrees very . 
s conciſe, yet com- 
than twenty years after his death, where 


arrys m the Royame of Fraunce and other 
* Countrees, &c. by Fourty Yeres enduryng (k).“ 


So that, we cannot ſee any (#) Caxton's 


room, either in the time or the temper, in the fortunes or employments of this our Wie Offices 
worthy, for him to have been a companion with, or follower and corrupter of Prince 


more fully 


Henry, in his juvenile and diffolute courſes; nor, that Shakſpeare bad any view of . 
drawing his Sir John Falſtaff, from any part of this Sir John Faſtolff's character; or ſo 
much as pointing at any indifferent circumſtance in it, that can reflect upon his memory, 
with readers converſant in the true hiſtory of him. The one is an old, humorous, va- 
pouring, and cowardly, lewd, lying, and drunken debauchee; about the Prince's court, 
when the other was a young and grave, diſcreet and valiant, chaſte and ſober, com- 
mander abroad ; continually advanced to honours and places of profit, for his brave 
and politic atchievements, military and civil; continually preferred to the truſt of one 
government or other; of countries, cities, towns, &c. or as a general, and com- 
mander of armies in martial expeditions while abroad; made Knight-Banneret in the 
field of battle; Baron in France, and Knight of the Garter in England: and particu- 
larly, when finally ſettled at home, conftantly exerciſed in acts of hoſpitality, munifi- 
cence, and charity; a founder of religious buildings, and other ſtately edifices orna- 
mental to his country, as their remains ſtill teſtify; a generous patron of worthy 
and learned men, and a public benefaQor to the pious and the poor; not only on this 
fide, but even beyond, his grave. In ſhort, the more we compare the circumſtances in 
this Fliſtorical character, with thoſe in that Poetical one, we can find nothing diſeredit- 
able in the latter, that has any relation to the former, or that would miſlead an igno- 
rant reader to miſtake or confound them, but a little quibble, which makes ſome con- 
formity in their names, and a ſhort degree in the time wherein the one did really, and the 
other is feigned to live. Aud, in regard to the Prince of Wales, or our Knight's being 
engaged in any wild or riotous practices of his youth, the improbabilities may alſo ap- 
pear from the compariſon of their age, and a view of this Prince's commendable en- 
gagements [CI, till that ſpace of time in which he indulged his interval of irregulara- 


[C] The improbabilities may alſo appear from the 
A. of their age, ad. view of the Prince's 
commendable engagements, &c.) This Prince Henry, 
born in South Wales, 1388, was the. eldeſt ſon of 
Henry of Bulingbroke, ſpoken of in the laſt note, af- 
terwards King of England. During his father's 
exile in 1398, he was taken by Richard II. to, Ire- 
and, and impriſoned in the caſile of Trim. He was 
»fterwards ſome time a ſtudent in Queen's College in 


(25) Vita Hen- Oxford, under his half uncle (25), Henry Beaufort, 
85 —_— who was that year Chancellor oj the faid Univerſity, 
ardinalis. 


(26). Richard was depoſed ; and the Prince's father, 
(26)].-Le Neve's Henry IV. crowned in Odober, 1399, and, the 
Faſt Eccl. Prince being arrived at the age of twelve years in 
Angl. fol. 1716, 1400, had the fuccefſion entailed on him in Parlia- 
— ment, was created Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
wal, Eerl of Cheſter, and ſoon after Duke of Aqui- 

taine. From Oxford he was called to court, where 

"Thomas Percy, Earl of Worceſter, was his governor, 

whoſe hoſtile attempts at the battle of Shrew {þury in 

(27) Ypodigm. July, 1403, coſt that diſſoyal Eail his head (27), and 
Ne uſtriæ, p. 559. this Prince Henry almoſt his life; who, confronting 
the Percies in baitle, was wounded in the face with an 

arrow; but this badge of honour, and the overthrow 

of Henry Percy, by others-called young Hotſpur, were 

hopeful tokens of his enſuing fucceis agaioit Owen 

Glendour in Wales, whom he purſued to deſtruction, 

being then ſcarcely ſixteen : but, if he purſued Owen 

to his death on the Welch mountains, it ſeems het 

„ been beyond 1404, two or thiee years or more(25), yet 

Gol 3 —— was mifled to any liberune courſes (how- 
Britain, edit. ever, on the ſtage, he is improbably repreſented in 
fol.162 3, p.776. the height of them before he was fifteen), aud after 
ad anu. 140% Paſtolff was engaged in the ſervice of Prince Heury's 
brother, Ibomas af. Lancaſter, afrerwards Duke of 
Clarence, Falſlaff, in the play, appears to have been 
in the battle of Shrewſbury with Prince Hepry ; but 
Faſtolff, in hiſtory, appears not there; being proba- 
bly in Ireland with, or by the appointment of, the 
ſaid Thomas of Lancaſter, from his firit goivg Lord 


ties, 


Lieutenant thither ; where our Knight ſhould then 

appear, in order to make out the forty years ſervice of 

Sir John Faftolff, in France and other countries, as 

Caxion has above declared ; and we compute, by the 

time that Prince Henry had appeaſed the tumults in 

Wales, and difturbances in other countries, ſo as to 

be ſettled in any tolerable quiet or tranquiility at 

home, Faſtolff was married and ſettled in Ireland: 

ſoon after which, it muſt be allowed, that he was ſent 

by King Henry into France, to anſwer the thirty 

years, and more, he expreſſes himſelf above to have 

reſided in that kingdom. The interval between Faſ- 

rolft*s marriage in 1408, or departure to France, and 

the King's death in England, 1412, is the only room 

we can tee for the Prince's diforderly excurſions ; for, 

it was not before he was of years beyond the com- 

mand of tutors (29), however in the play he may ap- (29) Sandford, 
pear in the midit of them, before the battle ol Shrewl(- fol. 278. 
burv ; fo that we fee as little vacancy for our Faſ- 

tolff's heing a partaker of them, in hiſtory or chrono» 

logy, as there was probability he ſhould then, or any 

other time, be ſuch, in his more ſolid age and diſpo- 

fition, He was at lcaft ten or eleven years older than 

the Prince; old enough to difreliſh his youthful ex- 

fravagances ; yet no ſuch diſparity in their age as 

that he could be properly repreſented by the old, 

grey -heuded, unwieldy buffoon and debauchee, who 

appears ſuch-a ſubject of derifion on the ſtage. If 

Faſtolff had ever been a corrupter of the Prince, King 

Henry would never have preferred him to any polls 

of honour or truſt; nor would the Prince himſelf, 

when he came reclaimed to the crown, have ad- 

vanced him ſtill higher; but have diſcarded him with 

a ſum of money, or (ſtipend, as he did the libertines (36) Titi Liv 
and 22 who had ſoothed him in bis vices. Were elena. 
His | 


rolicks of robbing, in company with them, his Vita Henrici 


own ſtewards of his own money, and making them Quiati, Sve. 
amends at the foot of their accounts (30); his at- 1726; and 
tempt to reſcue one of his accomplices, whether Bar- Jos Speed, 
dolt, or any other, in the Court of King's Bench, 


trom 


: 
„ 
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(31) Sir Thomas 
Elyot's Book 
named the Go- 
VeRNOU KR, 8vo. 
1552: 

Sir Frantis Bi- 
ondi's Civil 
Wars of Eng- 
Ind, fol. 1646. 
Edward Leigh's 
ChoiceObſervar. 
of the Kings of 
Eng. 8vo. 1661, 
p. 125; and 
The Britiſh 
Librarian, $v0. 
1738, p. 267. 
(3) Shake 
ſveare's Second 
Part of King 
Henry IV. Act 
& Scen, ult. 

(3 3 Firſt Put 
of & ing Hen. IV. 
Act 2, Scene 3. 
(34) Henry V. 
Act 2. Scene 3. 


(2 5)SecondPart 
of Henry IVY, 
Act 3. Scen. 3. 
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ties, when the diſtance of our Knight will clear him from being a promoter of, of 
partaker in, them. For, it is apparent, that he had been entiuſted with a command 


from the courſe of the law, and raſhly ſtriking the 
Chief Juſtice, Sir William Gaſcoyne, on the bench, 
for which he ſuffered impriſonment (3), were ac- 
tions countenanced by men of other principles, diſ- 
poſition, and conduct, than Faſtolff. But there are 
fo many other difagreements, which remove all fimi- 
litude between them, that the honours of the real 
Knight cannot be affected by the humours of the ſicti- 
tions one, That commitmen!, by the ſaid judge, of 
Falſtaff to the Fleet-priſon in the play (32), was when 
Faſtolff, in hiſtory, had manifeſtly been a good while 
in France, In the play, Falſtaff is a man of mean, 
neceſſitous, ſhifting circumſtances throughout; Faſ- 
tolff, in record, was richly poſſeſſed of lands and 
eſtates in ſeveral places from his youth, Falſtaff, in 
the Poet's account, was near threeſcore before the 
battle of Shrewſbury (33) ; Faſtolff, in hiſtory, not 
above twenty-ſix. The theatrical Falſtaff ends his life 
Toon after his princely companion aſcends the throne, 
and before he goes into France (34), but the hiſtorical 
Faſtolff demor{tratively ſurvived that King Henry V. 
no leſs than thirty-feven years. As to its being ſaid of 
the one, that he was a Page to the Duke of Norfolk (35), 
as we have before read, that the other was alſo trained 
up in the Nortolk family, there is nothing but what 
was reputable in that, fince, in thoſe times, it was 
the cuſtom for Lords and Dukes themſelves to be fo 
trained: nor does this ſeem a foundation ſo premedi- 
rated, fo perſonally pointed at our Knight, ſo deeply 
or widely laid, as to intend the fixing a credit in fo 


many tale circumſlances 12 one that may be true; 


(36) Shake - 
{pcare's Epi- 
gue to the 
Sud Part of 
Henry IV. 


(3-) Dr.Fuller's 


Vor tes of 
Kagan, u 
Nortwk. 


ſince it was probably, and might be as truly ſaid of 
Oldcaſtle as Faſtolff: for, the Poet firſt drew the cha- 
racter of his Sir John Falſtaff in Sir John Oldcaſtle's 
name; but being thereby thought to have diſpleaſed 
ſome deſcendants, or at leaſt made too free with ſuch 
an early and eminent inſtrument, or advancer of, and 
ſufferer for, our reformation, the Poet was obliged to 
change the name, from one that might have well 
enough implied the old battered bravo we fee repre- 
ſented, to one that might as well expreſs other parts 
of the ſame character, by a faff that was falſe in its 
ſoundneſs, or ſtrength for ſupport, and as little to be 
relied, or depended on, as a broken reed. Then, our 
Faſtolf appearing conſpicuous, though diſperſedly, in 
the old hiſtories of that Prince's 1ime, yet through the 
want of diſtin& revival, being become much unknown 
to common fame in the Poet's days, might readily 
hint ſuch an eaſy variation, or tranſpoſition of the let- 
ters in his name, as would anſwer that purpoſe ; but 
nothing in all his ſtory, that we have met with, could 
hint the character. That ſuch change of thoſe famous 
names in hiſtory, or ſubſtitution of one for the other, 
was made by the Poet, we may be ſatisfied from his 
own words; where he ſays, * It you be not too much 
© Cloyed wich fat meat, our humble asthor will con- 
tinue the ſtory with Sir John in it, and make you 
+ merry with fair Catharine of France; where, for 
* any thing I know, FaiſtaF ſhall die of a ſweat, un- 
© leſs already he be killed with your hard opinions; 
for, Oldcaſtle died a matyr, and this is not the 
mau (30) And yet the freedom thought by ſome 


grave writers t) have been taken with both, has given 


them cfience, notwichſtanding that Sir John's name 
in the play is not, according to the ſtrictneſs of the 
letter, to be touhd in hiſtory. The Comedian, 
ſays one author, is not exculable by ſome alteration 
+ of his name, ſeeing the vicinity of ſounds intrenches 
© on the memory of that worthy Knight; and few-do 
« heed che inconſiderable difference in ſpelling their 
„names (37).? Then, in regard to the ſubſtitution 


of one perion for the other, he ſays in one place, 


© viape Paets have themſelves been very bold. with, 
and others very merry at, the memory of Sir Juha 
Olqcaſt e; whom they have fancied a boon com- 
« panion, a jovial royiter, and yet a coward to boot; 
© contrary to the credit of all chronicles, owning him 
* martial man ct merit, The beſt is, Sir ſoha 
Fette nath relieved the memory of vir John Old- 
'Y 


© caſtle, and of late is ſubſtituted huffoon in his place; 
© but it matters as little what petulant Poets as what 
malicious Papiſts have written againſt him (38).* In 
another place, the ſame author again has theſe words 
of Sir John Faſtoltf: To avouch him by many argu: 
* ments valiant is to maintain that the ſun is bright; 
though ſince the ſtage have been over-bold with his 
memory, making him a thraſonical oo and em- 
blem of mock-valour. True it is, Sit John Old- 
caitle was the make-ſport in all plays for a coward. 
It is eaſily known out of what purſe this black penny 
came; the Papiſts railing on him for a heretic (39), 
and therefore he mult alſo be a coward ; though in- 
deed a man of arms every inch of him, and as vali- 
ant as any in his age. Now as I am glad that Sir 
rs Oldcaſtle is put out, fo I am forry that Sir 
John Faſtolff is put in, .to relieve his memory, in 
this baſe ſervice to be the auvil for every dull wit to 
© ſtrike upon (40).“ But as other Dramatiſts before 
Shakeſpeare had made free with Oldcaſtle, they ought 
to bear the firſt blame, and a larger ſhare of it, as they 
had taken greater liberties, though with leſs wit, For, 
there was a play of Henry the Vth before Shake- 
ſpeare's, in which Oldca'tle is in the gang of robbers 
with the Prince (41); but there is a ſcene in which 
the Prince ſtrikes the Judge a box on the ear, whereas 
in Shakeſpeare, this action is more modeltly ſunk 
into a narrative, Then afterwards, as the ſame cha- 
rafter ſerves, if you will, for Faftolff, as well as it did 
for Oldcaſtle, this ſhews there was no particular ſatire 
intended by him upon one or the other. Mr, 
Rowe, who firſt publiſhed Shakeſpeare in a ſmall 
edition, inclines to think him ſomewhat to blame, 
in this his ſecond choice of perſonating our Knight, 
Sir John Faſtolff, being a name of diſtiuguiſned merit 
in the wars of France, &c. (42), though = afterwards 
found ſome colourable pretext for excuſing him from 
the miſconſtruftion of a much-commended retreat he 
made to the preſervation of his army, as will be 
hereafter related: and a later author yet has, by ſome 
ſtrong reflections upon Shakeſpeare's picture of Fal- 
ſtaff, taken the notion alſo, that our Knight was di- 
rectly deſigned to be expoſed therein, where he in- 


(33) Fuller's 
CH. Hiſt. Cent, 
XV. An. 1414. 
See alſo Speed 
Hut. p. 804. 


(39) See Tho. 
of Walfingham, 
Alſo Father 
Parſons, in his 
three Couver- 
fions of Kug - 
land, Vol. II. 
$vo. 1624. 
And his Review 
of X Diſputa- 
tions printed tha 
ſame year. 


(40) Fuller's 
Worthies, 43 
before. 


(41.0 See Mr. 
Theobald 's 
Notes on Sh1 -- 
ſpeare, Vol. Lit, 
Bvo, 1733, 

p. 148, &c. 


(42) Shake- 
ſpeare's Works, 
by N. Rowe, 
Eſq. 8vo, 1709, 
in his Life of the 
author, p. 9 


ſtances that * as of old the reputation of Socrates was 


in his life-time ſullied by Ariſtophanes, in per- 
* ſonating him on the ſtaye ; ſo the memory of our 
* hero had, in this laſt age, met with the ſame hard 
* fate by interludes in plays (43) ;“ yet, a little far- 
ther, he owns that Shakeſpeare cannot be charged 
with any premeditated ſpleen againſt the memory of 
our Knight, when he compoſed his Comedies, as he 
ſubſtituted Sir John Faſtolff for Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
which wight be done at random, fince his firſt defign 
was evidently no more than to entertain the theatre 


with a fat, amorous, vain, cowardly, drunken, old 


fellow, the corrupter of Henry V. while Prince, as 
the ſubject of mirth and ridicule: and it muſt be 
* confeſſed, that he has performed his defign with in- 
* comparable wit, and inimitable humour, which have 
© made ſuch laſting impreſſions on the generality of 
ſpectators, that they have been induced or bewitched 
* into a belief that this drollery was a piece of true 
hiſtory (44). We might produce ſome grave poetry 
alſo, written by authors on this ſubject, who enter- 
tained the ſame opinion. But as we have elſewhere? 
23 ſome of it from an hiſtorical poem in MS. we 

all here only add part of two other ſtanzas from the 
ſame, where, though ſcandal is believed, in this ſtage- 
mirth, to purſue the ſteps of honour, yet if truth may 


ſettle our opinion, we may be ſatisfied, 


— 


howe ler the heaps 
May crowd, in hungry expectation all, 
To the ſweet Nugilogues of * Zack and Hal (45). 


And a livde farther, after having ſaid what may 


Auffice to do right to our hero, let the guilt fall 


where it may, lince the election made by Henry of 
his officer; and miniſters was unquetionable; and 


judge- 


(43) Mr. Anſtis, 
in his Memos 
of Sir John Faſ- 
tolff, in The 
Order of the 
Garter, as be- 
fore, p. 131, 


(44) 1b. p 121 


(ieee 
The ſeveral 
Reigns of Ri- 
chard II, Herry 
IV, and Henry 
V, MS. 8vo, 
1649, in Hen. V. 
St. ua 138. 


(46 
140 
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(470) Firſt Part 
of Hen. IV. 
Act 5, Scene 4. 


(48) Id. Act. 27 
Scene 4. 


(49) Merry 
Wives of Wind- 
ſor. 


(50) Idem. 
{;1) idem. 


command in France ſome time before the death of ki1 
very firſt year of his ſon, who was now grown the r 


OLFE 


1 IV; becauſe, in 1413, the 


ormed, and ſoon after proved the 


renowned, Henry V; it appears that Faſtolff had the caſtle and dominion of Veites in 


Gaſcoigne committed to his cuſtod 


i y and defence (0): whence it is very reaſonably in- 6 
ferred, that he then reſided in the ſaid duchy, which at that time was pofleſſed by the 


Engliſh. In June, 1415, Faſtolff, then only an Eſquire, was returned, by indenture, ; 


with ten men of arms, and thirty archers, to ſerve the King at his arrival in France (m). 
Soon after king Henry was arrived in Normandy, in Auguſt following, with above 
30,000 men (n), the Engliſh army having made themſelves maſters of Harfleur, the 
moſt conſiderable port in that duchy, Faſtolff was conſtituted Lieutenant thereof, 
with 1500 men, by the Earl of Derby, as one hiſtorian informs us (o) ; but, as we 


judgment ſecured the honours he conferred as we 
as the glory he acquired, | 


Then, from his bounty, blot out what may riſe, 
Of comic mirth, to Faſtolff's prejudice (46). 
But, perhaps, it has not been cautiouſly enough 
conſidered, whether there may not be ſome inadver- 
teney in theſe applications ? whether diſcredit may not 
be appropriated thereby, where it was never deſigned? 
Could it be ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare's natural can- 
dour and impartiality in other characters had been 
warped in this, by any intereſt in, or reſpe& towards, 
the Shrewſbury family, on account of ſome antiquated 
emulation or difference between John Lord Talbot, 
the moſt renowned anceſtor of that family, and Sir 
John Faſtolff in Fance; a man of that Poet's incom- 
parable abilities could have made a /ubfhantial ſatire 
of it ; could have burleſqued Faſtolff, as well as any 
body elſe, out of hiſtory, and transformed ſome inct- 
dents, really graceful, into a charafter no leſs gro- 
teſque. But upon whom does the horfing of a dead 
corpson Falſtaff's back refleA (47)? whoſe honour (uf- 
fers, in his being forced by the unexpected ſurpriſe of 
his armed plunderers to ſurrender his treaſure (48) ? 
whoſe policy is impeached by his creeping into a 
bucking-baſket to avoid the ſtorms of a jealous huſ- 
band (49) ? whoſe reputation ſuffers by his being buf- 
fered in the diſguite of an old witch; or fortune- 
teller, of Brentiord (40)? or whoſe valour is to be 
called in queſtion, becauſe he cannot avoid being tor- 
mented by a ſwarm of line fairies in Windfor-toreſt 
(51)? If the good name of Faſtolff, or any other man 
of honour, had ever been maliciouſly doomed to be ſa- 
crificed to durable diſgrace or expoſure, in the charac- 
ter of Falſtaff, it would have been founded upon ſome 
important, ſome ſignificant tranſactions, ſome inſtances 
of flagitious and irieputable miſconduct, not ſuch odd, 
droll, inconſiderable, circumſtances as theſe, the harm- 
leſs iſſue of pleaſant wit and humour, or delightful 
union of nature and fancy; all ſo vifibly deviſed of 
the comic ſtrain, fo dehgued only for innocent mer- 
riment and diverſion, 22 any perſonal reflection 
on this great man, or any other, that we believe 
there is no real character to be read of in all Very, 
that can be juſtly diſparaged by any application, dit- 
cernibly intended, of this imaginary one in poetry. 
But if, after this, ſucceeding readers or ſpectators, 
whether Anrtiquaries, Heralds, Hiſtorians, or Poets, 
will indvlge the like auſlerity with ſome of their pre- 
deceſſors, will till captiouſly conceive that character 
to have been directly levelled at this Knight, and itill, 
with more rigour than candour, equity, or reaſon, poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves, that any ſterlirg coin, or plate of the 
true ſtandard, was ever meant to be any way forged, 
or imitated, by a piece of metal of the moſt diſhmilar 
mixture or allay ; which, neither in weight or colour, 
form, ſtamp, or inſcription, bears any reſemblance; 
which pretends not to uſurp ſo much as the very name, 
but only borders upon it: it any, I fay, will cheriſh their 
credulity fo far as this, and the Falſtaff of the Cc- 
medians mull be {till taken for the Faſtolff of Chrono- 
logiſts, inſtead of exclaiming ſeriouſly, or with ſober 
ſadneſs in hiſtory, againſt the poetical injury, let a le- 
paration be made by poetical juſlice; and, lor the falſe 
char:&er impoſed under the name of Falltaft, let the 
real one appear, in the valiant and vigilant, truſty and 
incorroptible, politic ard prudent, temperate and con- 
tinent, Sir Johu Fattolff;.in the brave and experienced 
ſoldier, the wiſe and able {tacefman, the ſteady pa- 
triot, the generous patron, and the pious benefactor. 
It would be a labour that might ſurcly well reward 


Vor. V. 


itſelf, were it judiciouſly executed, to produce a rich 
and folid figure, of ſuch an original, as might put all 
copies out of countenance ; of ſuch native brightneſs, 
as would eclipſe all feigned luſtre, or detrimental effi- 
cacy in any effigial counterteit ; and ſublimely to eſſay, 
whether the fictitious Falſtaff of Shakſpeare, ſo admi- 
rably figured out by art, like Spenſer's falſe Florimel, 
ſo artfully imaged out of ſnow, would ſhriak and diſ- 
ſolve away at the preſence of the true one (52). Bur, 
whether it be ever effected or not, we may ſafely let the 
name of Falſtaff preſerve its corruption, without im- 
pairing Faſtolff 's merit, as the name of Epicurus, 
though diſtorted to ſignify voluptuous gormandry and 
carnal delight, yet injured not the man among the 
the wiſeſt philoſophers : we may let ſign- painters draw 
the picture of Sir John Falſtaff before the doors of 
dtinking-houſes, but, if Faſtolff's reputation ſuffers, it 
muſt be in nobler company ; and if the biographers of 
highwaymen make Falſtaff the Captain-General of 
them, which cannot in juſtice be done without diſ- 
placing his gallant prince, even any hiſtorical high- 
way man cannot rob Faſtolff of the hohours, due to 
his long, toilfome, and fignal, fervices. For a con- 
cluſion of this long difcuſhon, ſuffice it to reſer our 
readers to Mr. Steevens's note on the teginaing of 
Shakſpeare's Henry V. in which he ſhews that a play 
on the ſubject of Oldatle was written before Shak- 
ſpeare's time, deſpicable, and full of ribaldry and 
impiety from the firſt ſcene to the laſt. Shakſpeare 
ſeems to have taken not a few hints from it; 
for, it comprehends in ſome meaſure the ſtory of the 
two parts of Henry IV. as well as of Henty V.; and 
no ignorance could debaſe the gold of Shakſpeare 
into ſoch droſs, though no chemiſtry but that of 
Shakſpeare could exalt ſuch baſe metal into gold. 
When the Prince of Wales calls Falſtatf zy o/d lad 
of the caſtle, it is probably but a ſneering alluſion to 
the deſerved fate which this performance met with; 
for, there is no proof that our poet was ever obliged to 
change the name of Oldcaltle into that of Falſtaff, 
though there is an abſolute certainty that this piece 
muſt have been condemned by apy audience before 
whom it was ever repreſented, 

Mr. Drake, in his Account of ſome Diſcoveries 
& jn the Church of Brotherton, in Yorkſhire (53), has 
introduced Sir John Faſtolff, and entered into a diſ- 
quiſition concerning the manner in which he has 
been treated by Shakſpeare, It is Mr. Drake's opi- 
nion that there was ſomething defective iu his military 
character, and tbat he did not do his duty at the battle 
of Patay. In confirmation of this charge he produces 
what he deems a proof of the edium in which Sit 
-Juhn Faſtolff was held at that time, but can ouly 
prove the fineſſe and art of a rebel commander to 
blacken his ſovereign's loyal ſubject. This, and the 
ſtory of Monſtrelet about his being degraded from the 
order of the garter, is all that Mr. Drake offers, in juſ- 
rification of the poet, for painting him in the inf... 
mous colours he has done in his hiſtoical plays. At 
the ſame time Mr. Drake gives all due credit to the 
evidence to the contrary trom the regiſters cf che 
Order, He obſerves, that in the chapter of Aſh- 
mole, which treats particularly of degradation, though 
he has mentioned all who ſuffered that indignity, 
he takes not the leaſt notice of Sir John's having 
incurred a fimilar ipfamy, which he certainly would 
have done, had he met with any foundation in hiftory 
for ſuch an aflertion. It is farther remarked by Mr. 


Drake, that the iti; le which Archbiſhop Bourchicr uſes (54) Sce 11's 


towards the Kuight is moſt reſpeGitul, and can only 
be applicable to the pureſt aud moſt illuſttious of cha- 


raHters (540. ' 
find 
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nter Collect. 
Rymer, ad 
finem Vol. 
XVII. 


(m) Rymer, Vol. 
X. p. 270. 


1) Monftrelet; 
and ſuvenal des 
U; fins. 


(% Liber de 
Actis Armorum 
& Conqueſtos 
Regni Franciz, 


&c, compilatus 


ad nobilem 
virum, joh. 
Faſtolff, baro- 
nem de Cil'y 
guillum vel 
Cylly quotem, 
1459, per Pet. 
Baſſet, Armig. 
MS. in Officio 
rmorum. 


(52) Spenſer's 
Fairy Queen, 
B. iti, Canto 8; 
&c. 


(53) Archæolo- 
gia, Vol. IX. 
6. 201 —267. 


letter to him 
among be Pa- 
tom Letters, 
Vol. 1. P. 124 
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See T. Good- 
ve in's Hiſt. of 
the Reign of 
Henry V, king 
of England, fol. 
1704, p- 72 
frm T. Livius, 
Pol. Vergil, Edw 
Hall, and Mon- 
ſtrelet. 

(70 MS. penes 
J. Anſtis, 

al mig. P- 236, 
Monſtrelet, 

p- 211. I. Good- 


win, Speed, 
p- 769. 


) Hall's Chron, 
Henry V fol. 26. 


a. Flomefield's 


Nor folk, Vol. I. 


p. 248. 


(75 Rymer, Vol. 


IX. pP. 329 


() N ot. Norman 
6 Hen. V. m. 36. 
m. 40. 


(ww) Agold coin, 
called by the 
French * Eſcne 
Or, trom the 
Latin word ſcu- 
ium, a thicld, 
vir ed at ;. 4d. 
See judge For- 
teſcue De Land. 
Legum Anghz, 
p Ii. 

al ſa his Diffe- 
rence hetween 
2n abſolute and 
I mited monar- 
chy, p. 21, 


(x) Mr. Anſtis, 
in the Regiſt. of 
the Garter, as 

before, fol. 137. 


()]) Chartier, en 
V Hitt. deCharles 
VII. p. 9. 
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find it in others, the King, upon this conqueſt, conſtituted his ſaid uncle Thomas 
Beaufort, Earl of Dorſet and Duke of Exeter, Governor of Harfleur, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir John Faſtolff, and, having repaired the fortifications, placed therein 
a garriſon of two thouſand ſele& men, as Titus Livius numbers them ; or of fifteen 


hundred men at arms, and thirty-five knights, according to Hall's account; to which 


number one of the French hiſtorians alſo adds a thouſand archers (). Towards 
the latter end of October, in the year laſt mentioned, he was dangerouſly engaged in 
the ever-memorable battle of Agincourr, where the Engliſh, under their heroic monacch, 
obtained one of the moſt * victories upon record throughout their annals. And 
there it is ſaid that Faſtolff, among others, ſignalized himſelf moſt gallantly by taking 
the duke of Alengon priſoner (); though other hiſtorians ſay that duke was ſlain after 
a deſperate encounter with king Henry himſelf, in which he cut off the crowned creſt 
of the king's helmet 44 The fact is, that, in a ſucceeding battle, Faſtolff did take this 
duke's fon and ſucceflor priſoner [ D]. In the ſame year, 1415, he, with the duke and 
3000 Engliſh, invaded Normandy, and penetrated almoſt to Rouen; but on their 
return, loaded with booty, they were ſurpriſed and forced to retreat towards Har- 
fleur, whither the enemy purſuing them were totally defeated. "The Conſtable of 
France, to recover his credit, laid ſiege to Harfleur, which made a vigorous de- 
fence under Sir John Faſtolff and others till relieved by the fleet- under the duke 
of Bedford, He was at the taking of the caftle of Tonque, the city of Caen, the caſtle 
of Conrcy, the city of Sees, and town of Falaiſe, and at the great fiege at Rouen, 
1417. For his ſervices at the latter he was made governor of Conde Noreau (s); and for 
his eminent ſervices in thoſe victories, he received, before the 29th of January following, the 
hononr of knighthood, and had the manor and demeſne of Fritenſe near Harfleur be- 
ſtowed upon him during life (f). In the year 1418, he was ordered to ſeize upon the 
caſtle and dominion of Bec Creſpin, and other manors, which were held by James D*Au- 
richer, and ſeveral other knights; and had the ſaid caſtle, with thoſe lands, granted 
him in ſpecial rail (u), ro the yearly value of 2000 ſcutes (w). In 1420 he was at the 
ſiege of Monſteran, as Peter Baſſet has recorded; and, in the next year, at that of 
Meaulx-en-Brie. About five months after the deceaſe of king Henry V. the town of 
Meulent baving been Turprized in January, 1422, John Duke of Bedford Regent of 
France, and Sir John Faſtolff then Grand Maſter of his Houſehold, and Seneſchal of 
Normandy, laid fiege to the ſame, and re-took it. In 1423, after the caſtle of Cravent 
was relieved, our knight was conſtituted Lieutenant for the King and Regent in Nor- 
mandy, in the juriſdictions of Rouen, Evreux, Alengon, and the countcies beyond the 
river Seine: alſo Governor of the countries of Anjou and Maine, and before the battle 
of Verneuil was created Banneret (x). About three months after, being then Captain 
of Alengon, and governor of the marches thereof, he laid fiege to the caſtle of Teuuye in 
Maine, as a French hiſtorian informs us(y), which was ſurrendered to him ; and, in 


[D] Did take this dukes ſon and ſucceſſor priſoner.) 
John II duke of Alengon, fon of bim who was ſlain 
at Agincourt, was born in 1409, and taken priſoner 
at the battle of Vernevil in 1424. He was detained a 
priſoner three years, but releaſed at the interceſſion 
of the duke of Buryundy, on paying a ranſom of 
200,000 crowns. He was afteiwards convicted, of 
treaſon towards his own ſovereign, and died in pri- 


| fon, 1476. Sir John, in a letter dated Feb, 5, 1455, 


ſays, there was due to the lord Willoughby and to 
© him 10, 00 marks (66661, 138. 4d.) for a reward 
„ to be paid of my tord B:dford's goods for the ta- 
„ king of Alengon. And the ſaid lord Willoughby 
* had but one thuuſand marks (6661. 13s, 4d) paid, 
« and I one thouſand marks, fo 8000 remaineth 
& yet to pay, &c, It may be ſuppoſed that the ran- 
ſom was paid into the duke of Bedford's hand as com- 
mander in chiet, and that in that character he was 
entitled to a conſiderable ſhare of it, though it ap- 

cars from this account that he had detained moft of 
u, for even now, at the diſtance of twenty years from 
bis death, the lord Willoughby and Sir John Faſltolif 
had received only 1090 marks each. dee Sir John 
Fenr,*s Original Letters of the Paſton family, Letter 
XXVIII. vol. I. pp. 120—125: Ia the account of 
moneys due trom the King to Sir John, Ibid, HI. 267, 
1: is ſtated that 400 marks (26601. 138. 4d.) were ows 
ivg to him; and trom the duke of BeCeford's eſtate, 
jor various loans aud charges of keeping caſtles and 
parks, 489% marks, It appears that Faltolff purchaſed 
the manor of Well Thurrock in Eſſex, and fold it to 
the duke of Bedford, in 142 or 1429, for 300 marks, 
Ibil, IV. 29. We are elſewhere informed, the Duke 
of Bar was taken by him; and yet that could not 
be in the baitle of Agincourt; tor, we find that, 


among the French Princes and Lords who fell in ſuch 
numbers there, Edward Duke ot Bar, and John his 
brother, were” both ſlain in the field (55). There 
was another Duke of Bar, who, after the ſiege ot Or- 
leans, appears to have brought ſuccours to Charles 
VII. the young King of France (56) ; and this might 
be the priſoner meant by Drayton, in his grave 
hiſtorical work, though written in antient Englith 
verſe, where he is characterizing our old hardy war- 
riors in the conqueſt of France, &c. and, having 
briefly deſcribed the bravery of that ſtout Sir Philip 
Hall (57), who regained Crutoy, and obtained ſuch 
an admvable viftory over the proud Clermont, he 
makes this compariba : 


— — — — — c uo — aa — was ww — — aa 


Strong Faltolff with this man compare we may; 

By Sai'ſhury who, oft being ſeriouſly employ ' d, 

In many a brave attempt, the gen'ral toe annoy'd 
With excellent ſucceſs in Maine, and Anjou fought, 
And many a bulwark there into our keeping brought; 
And choten to go forth with Vaudemont in war, 
Moſt reſolutely took proud Renate Duke of Barre (58). 


He took alſo one Guill'm Ramond (perhaps the 
governor of the caltle of Pacy, which Sir John took 
1423), who was ranſomed, aud r to pay him for 
hi: ranſom 200 ſaluts ( 59), but without his knowledge or 
licence was taken from him by the auke of Bedford, 
acd yielded to the King, with the town of Compeyn; 
and, after long fuus to the king and Council, was te- 
compenſed but to the value of 1600 faluts in lands 
in Normandy, when they torruned to fall into the 
king's hands, which lands he has alſo loft to the value 
of 49009 marks, befides the reſidue of the ranſom (60), 


1424, 


(55) Goodwin's 
Hiſt. of Hen- V, 
tol. 91. 


(56) Father Da- 
niel's Hiſtory of 
France, Vol. II. 
8vo. 1726, p- 
431 | 


(<7) Of Sir 
hip Helle at 
the ſuccour of 
the E'gl.th with 
Sir john & aftolff 
at Orleans, dee 
Stow's Annals, 
fol. edit. p. 369. 


(58) Poly- 
Olhion, ſong 
xVvin. See alſo, 
Pol. Vergil; aid 
Speed”: Hit, 

p. $37, of his 
Duke. 


(59) A gold coin 
of Henry VT. 
Current vn 
France for 11: <5. 
Engliſh, 


(60) Paſton Let- 
ters, Vol. 111. 


b. 265. 


* 


(6t) See the 
Duke of Bed- 
ford's Prefenta- 
tion of Sir ]. 
Radcliffe, 11 
Aſhmole's 


Inftitut, &c. of 


the Order of the 
Caiter, p. 269. 


(62) Ada ſub 
And. Quarto 
Henrici Sexti, 
im Me Anſtis's 
Regiiter of the 
Garter, called, 
TheBlack Bock, 
Vol. II, P. 90. 
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1424, he was ſent to oppoſe the delivery of Alencon to the French, upon a diſcovery 
made that a Gaſcoigner (z) had ſecretly contracted to betray the ſame [ EJ. In September, 
1425, he laid fiege to Beaumont le Vicompt, which ſurrendered to him (a). Then 
alſo he took the caſtle of Sillie-le-Guillemſ FJ, from which he was dignified with the title 
of Baron: but this, revolting afterwards again to the French, was aſſaulted by the Earl 
of Arundel (5), and retaken about ſeven years after. In the year laſt mentioned, our 
active warrior took alſo Sr. Ouen D'Eſtrais, near Laval, as likewiſe the caſtle of Gra- 
velle, with other places of ſtrength, from the enemy; for which dangerous and inde- 
fatigable ſervice in France he was about the ſame time elected in England, with ex- 
traordinary deference to his merits, Knight Companion of the Order of the Garter [G]. 
In 1426, John Lord Talbot was appointed Governor of Anjou and Maine, and Sir 
John Faſtolff was removed to another place of command (c), which, in all probability, 
might be the foundation of that jealouſy, emulation, or competition, between them, 
which never was cordially reconciled. In October, 1428, he had a protection granted 
him, being then going into France (4); and there he performed” an enterpriſe of ſuch 
bravery and conduct as is ſcarcely thought to have been paralleled in ancient or mo- 
dern hiſtory (e). The Engliſh army, at the ſiege of Orlcans, being in great want of 
proviſions, artillery, and other neceffaries, Sir John Faſtolff, with ſome other approved 
commanders, was diſpatched for ſupplies, by William de la Pole Duke of Suf- 
folk, to the Regent at Paris; who not only provided him plentifully therewith, but 
allowed him a ſtrong guard at his return, that he might convey the fame ſafely to the 
ſiege. The French, knowing the importance of this ſuccour, united two armies of 
yery ſuperior numbers and force to meet him ; but, either in diflerent encounters, or 
ic, 4 pitched battle, as the French themſelves allow, he totally overthrew them; flew 
greater numbers than he had under his command, not to mention the wounded and 


[E] To betray the ſame.) The treaty, made between 
the Lord Scales Mareſchal and Sir John Faſtolff, knt. 
Grand Maſter of the Duke of Bedford Regent of 
France, and Sir John Montgomery, Kaight, Com- 
miſſioners and D+-puties, to reduce the county of 
Maine to the King's obedience of one part; and the 
captain's men of the fortreſs of Salle Leguille, dated 
it of October, 1424; and king Henry the Sixth, his 
commiſſion to them, dated 25 Auguſt, 1424; may be 
ſeen in a thin octavo book in the office of arms library, 
firſt preis, nppermoſt ſhelf, wooden cover, fol. 55. 

275 T he caſtle of Sillie-le-Guillem. The ſaid Faſ- 
tolff having the git: of the baromes and lordſhip of Sil- 
lie Guillem and Laſuze, in the coumy of Mayne, to 
him and his aſligns for ever, the which were gouen by 
the ſaid Faſtolft, and no charge to the king for the 
value and number of 4000 faluts of yearly rent, 
he was commanded by the king's letter to deliver u 
the ſaid baronies and lordſhip to the king's — 
fioners ; promiſing him by the king's command ment 
to be recompenſed therefore, as the ſaid Faſtolff hath 
to ſhew, and he not recompenſed nor rewarded no- 
thing for the leaving of the ſaid baronies and lord- 
ſhip, to the damages ot the ſaid Faſtolff of the ſum of 
2500 marks. 

LS] About the ſame time elected Knight of the Gar- 
ter.] The Duke of Bed tord did, betore or atter Sir 
Jobn Faſtolff's election, in a very particular and per- 
ſuaſive manner, recommend to the Sovereign and other 
Knights of the Garter, the election of Sir John Rad- 
cliffe alſo into the ſaid order, for his martial valour 
and virtues, bis long faithful and ſignal ſervices to his 
country; having exerecyſed the armys, the ſpace of 
* XXVLI wyaters unreproched (61) ;* yet, upon the 
vacancy of a ſtall at Windſor, by the death of the Karl 
ot Weilmoreland, and a ſcrutiny made, on St. George's 
Eve, in the 4h of Henry VI. in which it was found, 
that Sir John Faſtolff, and Sir John Radcliffe, were 
not only nominated by a greater number before the 
other Knights ot great merits, but by an equal num- 
ber of votes, the ſaid Duke being then the King's de- 
puty and preſident at that election, did of the two, 
though both, as he ſaid, were indeed undeniably de- 
ſerving of this honour, judge, Sir John Faſtolff to be 
molt worthy of it; and, according to his authority, 
did declare him adinitted into the place of the deceaſed 
(bz), and Radciifle was elected ſoon after upon ano- 
ther vacancy ; which preference, to ſuch an extraor- 
dinary competitor, by ſuch an able and unblemiſhed, 
ſuch an honourable and unbiafled, judge, mull imply 
very high deſerts, in the receiver then abroad, of ihat 


exalted honour. In the letter ſent by, or in the name 
of, King Henry VI. to Sir John Faſtolff, import- 
ing his election, there are theſe words :z—* Conſide- 
* rant, tans les bons, leaux, & honourable {ervices, 
que avez de pie ca faiz, en ſervice de noſtre tres 


+ redouts Seigneur & Pere, que Dicux aſſoille, & que 


* faitez continuelement en noſtre; come pluſeurs 
autres deſertes d'onnour, que Dieuz a ſouffert eſtre 
© en vous, en tollerant rousjours, comme bon & feal 
* ſubjeR, les paines & travaulx de guerre, pour noltre 
© bon droit, & juſte querelle ſuſteiner, vous a eſleu un 
de noz compaignons du dit ordre (63) &c.* Ay 
much as to ſay, In conſideration of your good, loyal, 
© and honourable ſervices, heretofore ol AB to 
out moſt redoubted Lord and Father, whom God 
© abſolve, and which you are inceſſantly exercifing 
© under us; as well as for other deſerts of honour, 
© wherewith God hath endowed you, and diſpoſed 
vou, ſo conſtantly upon all occaſions, like a true and 
faithful ſubject, to endure the pains and toils of war, 
in ſupport of our full right and juſt quarrel ; we 
have clected you one of our companions of the ſaid 
order, &c.“ A commiſſion was alſo iſſued to the 
Earls of Warwick, Saliſbury, and Suffolk, to receive 
Sir John's oath, and to inveſt him with the Garter ; 
farther direQing, that he ſhould, with all convenient 
diſpatch, ſend over his helmet and ſword, to be hung 
up in the chapel at Windſor ; and depute an honour- 
able Knight, of untainted character, to take poſſeſſion 
of his ſtall (64). Accordingly the deputation of Sir 
Job Faſtolff, ro Sir Henry Inghouſe, and Sir William 

reton, appointiog them jointly and ſeparately his 
proctors, to take poſſeſſion of his ſtall; to offer his 
mantle, helmet, and ſword ; and to take the oath re- 
quired by the ſtatutes ; as it was written in French, 
and dated from Lancone, the 3d of February, was ſent 
to them, and is alſo preſerved (65). And the Royal 
Commiſſion, directed to Sir John Robeſlart, one of the 
Knights Companions of the Order, for the inſtallation 
of him, by Sir Hemy Inghouſe, one of the ſaid Proc- 
tors, is dated from the King's caſtle of Walliagford, 
the 25th of February, 1426, and in the ;th year of 
the ſaid King Henry VI. whetein to the character 


given again of Sir John, much in the tenor of the c 


tormer, there is the addition made, of his great ſenſe, 
coumaze, and experience in arms (C6). According to 
the tenor of theſe inſtruments (67), he was elected 
at the next inſtallatiov ; and theſe are honourable teſ- 
timonies of his perſonal qualifications and virtues ; and 
of his fortitude, and merit in public ſervices (68). 
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(a) Peter Yatlet, 
as before. 


(3) Hiſt. de 
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(e) Holinſlied, 
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(69) By Mon- 
ftreler, Father 
Paniel, &c. who 
ſay, that Gen. 
Glacidas was 
killed at this 
fege, in 1429. 
But we know 
of no fuch Eng- 
lin name; nor 
chu dit de meant 
for Siu Thomas 
Gai grave. who 
was then alto 
flain there ; he 
being of an emi- 
nent family in 
Yorkfthire : but 
there was Wil- 
liam Gladfdale, 
1 Commander of 
great bravery, 
then likewife 
killed in defend- 
ing a caſtle; 
whom we take 
to be this Glaci- 
das. See Stow 's 
Aunals, ful. 370. 


(50) Father Da- 
mel's Hiſtory of 
France, Vol. II. 
| (anne 1429. 
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the priſoners; and conducted his convoy fafe to the Engliſh camp. And becauſe it was 
in the time of Lent, and he had, among his other proviſion, ſeveral of his carriages 


laden with many barrels of herrings, Which he applied to form a fortification, the. 


French have ever fince called this victory“ The Battle of Herrings (/).“ But that the 
fortune of war is precarious,-our Knight was a witneſs ; who found it as neceſſary in 
his, next adventure to exerciſe his conduct as in the laſt his courage. For, ſoon after, 
the Engliſh army was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans; though they received 
recruits from the Duke of Bedford, they were in no degree {trong enough to encounter 


the French army at Patay. 


At the battle which happened there in June, 1429, many 


of the Engliſh, who were of moſt experienced and approved valour, ſeeing themſelves 
io unequal, and the onſet of the French ſo unexpected, that nothing but inevitable 


[IT] The Battle of Herrings.] This battle is fa- 
mous in hiſtory. Father Daviel, after having re- 
corded the death of that valiant Thomas Monta- 
gue, Earl of Saliſbury, who began the fiege of Or- 
eans; and mentioned the other Engliſh Com- 
manders, of greateft diſtinction who lay before that 
town; ſuch as the Earl of Suffolk, the Lords Tal- 
bot and Scales; Faſtolff, and Glacidas, as he is called 
(69), whoſe merits, ſupplying the place of his birth, 
had raiſed him to the higheſt offices of command in 
the army; proceeds to obſerve that by reaſon of 
the diſcontinued, or partial circumvallation, which 
the Engliſh had made about that town, the French 
were encouraged to fteal their troops into it; and that 
this gave occaſton to a confiderable action: For, the 

Count de Clermont, having got a body of troops at 
Blois, to guard a convoy to Orleans, had infor- 
mation that Faſtolff was upon the road, conducting 
proviſions from Paris to the camp. He gave no- 
« rice of it to the Count de Dunois, and deſired him 
© to make a fally out of Orleans, and carry off that 
convoy. The Count de Dunois came out accord- 


— 


4 
c 


© ingly with his horfe, paſſed the forts, and joined 


c 
c 
4 


Count de Clermont's army at Jenville; and their 
troops, thus joined, amounted to four thouſand 
men. On the 12th of February, they ſet forward to 
meet Faſtolff, and came up with him, and he ranged 
bis troops behind his carriages, The French immedi- 
* ately fell upon them with their cannon, and, if they 

had continued in that manner to ſhatter in pieces 
their waggons, which ſepved as entrenchments, they 
had been infallibly loſt ; but the impatience of John 
© Stuart, Conſtable of Scotland, and his brother Wil- 
* liam, was the cauſe of the ill ſuccefs that happened. 
4 
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and lighting from their horſes, with the Scotchmen 
under their command, they marched up to the breach. 
The Fiench were obliged to follow them; but, the 
Engliſh archers having ſuffered them to draw near, 
made their diſcharge upon them at a ſmall diftance, 
and cut off moſt of them who were placed in the 
firſt ranks, Faſtolff, at the ſame time, having or- 
dered ſome of his battalions to advance with their 
ſwords and axes in hand, forced their aſfailants to 
retire, The horſe, which were to have ſuſtained the 
attack, inſtead of keeping their ground, when tbe 

ſaw the foot give way, betook themſelves to flight, 
andthe Engliſh, pur ſuing, utterly routedthem, There 
were five or fix hundred French and Scots left upon 
the field ; the two Stuarts ſuffered the puniſhment 
of their imprudence, and were lain, with ſeveral 
other Lnrds and Gentlemen. The Count de Dunois 
was dangerouſly wounded; however, he got toge- 
ther the remains of his routed army, and re-entered 
Orleans, by paſſing between the intermediate forts, 
which had been built by the Engliſh, His arrival 
a little recovered the townſmen from the conſterna- 


which the beſiegers had mightily r This 
engagement was called,“ The Battle of the Her- 
rings ;” becauſe, among the proviſions which FaſtoliF 
was carrying to the camp, there were a great many 
barrels of herrivgs (200. One of the old French 
Hiſtorians makes the number of the flaia much 
ſmaller, By this author we are informed, that Faſtolff 
in his return with his ſaid copvoy from Paris to Or- 
learis, was met near Janville and encountered by the 
Duke of Bourbon, and his army, Which was mach more 
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They cried out, that it was now time to give battle, . 


tion hes were in upon the news of this overthrow, 


numerous than the Englih, There they had very 


many and deſperate ſkirmiſhes. Stuart, the Conſtable 
of Scotland, and the Sieur D'Orval were killed, and 
about two hundred men in their company : then 
Faſtolff and his treops proceeded on their march to 
Orleans (71). This laſt account, however, may ve 

well be reconciled with the other before quoted, whic 

reckons their loſs at five or fix hundred men, and even 
with that here under recited, which computes the 
ſaid loſs at near three times this number; if we but 
underſtand that the leſs number which fell, was meant 
to have been in the particular regiments of Stuart and 
D'Orval only, the other, of the whole French and Scotch 
_ in general. But there is a more diſtin hiſtory 
of theſe times, compiled by one who was ther alive ; 
was preſent at moſt of the important occurrences in 
them, and had greater advantages of knowing the 
truth of this action than any others who have 
written of it, This was Peter Baſſet, ſome time 


gentleman of the bed-chamber to King Henry V. 


(51) ſean Cara 
tier, Hiſt. de 
Charles VII. 

p. 17. 


(72), whe in his ſaid hiſtory, which was never (72) Bale, Pits 
printed, written alſo in French, though with a Latin de Scriptoribus 


title, has been much more accurate in ſome cir- 
cumſtances of this engagement than the reſt. He 
agrees, it was in the time of Leut that this convoy 
was fo refulutely defended by Faſtolff through the. 
French army to the Engliſh camp; which accounts 
for the great quantities 
other proviſions in it: that Sir Thomas Rampſton 
with his ſoldiers were alſo joined to him in this 
charge, and likewiſe Sir Simon Morheir, Provoſt 


. of Paris, with, his band of croſ;-bows, and a 


party of the Regent's houſchold-troops ; but that, in 
all, they were not more than fifreen hundred men of 
arms; ard, when they were departed trom Janville 


en Beavſle, on a very froity morning, towards the 


ſiege, and were arrived near Rouvroy, they diſ- 


covered the enemy approaching to the number, as well 
French as Scots, of about nine or ten thouſand men; 


where, among other Lords and Nobles, were Charles 


the eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Bourbon, Sir William 
Stuart, & c. 3 Faſt W drew up his men in 
battle array, planted before the archers a palliſade, or 
enttenclunent of ſharp-poimed ſtakes, to obſtruct the 
French cavalry from over-bearing them, and chained 
or bound all his loaded cars and carriages of proviſions 
aud artillery together as a more ſubſtantial bulwark or 
enclofure againſt the cannon of the enemy; who, when 
they approached, were received with ſuch inceſſant 
and vigorous activity, that the French were totally 
defeated and diſperſed. Sir William Stuart and his 


. brother, with abundance more, as well French as 


Scots, to the number of about twenty-five hundred, 
were left dead in the field, and not one Engliſhman 
of any diſtinétion, or above the common rank, loſt 
lite; but Faſtolff carried his troops, his proviſions, 
ammunition, &c, ſafc to the ſaid fiege (7 S and this 
battle has been very juſtly admired, no leſs tur the ex- 
traordinary conduct of if, than its ſueceſs; it being 
almoſt incredible that fifieen hundred Engliſh, under 
the fatigue of a march, encumbered with the charge 
of a large quantity of proviſions, ſhould gain a com- 
plete vidlory over mne or ten thouſand of the enemy, 
who attacked them, under the conduct of the firſt 
perſons of diitinftion ; aud kill twenty five hundred 


of them on the ſpot, without the lofs of a fingle ſol- (7% Mr. Ang n, 


dier of reputation (74) 


Fun 


fiſh there were among the 


Angl. Tanner, 


Bibl. Brit, 79. 


(72) Pet. Baffet, 
MIS. in Officio 
Armorum, by» 


fore cited. 


* 


Memoirs of 
p. 138. 


(75) See Sir 
WalterRaleigh's 
Hiſt. of the 
World, lib. v. 

c. ii. ſect. 8 
and Geo. Chap - 
man's Dedic.. ot 
his Tranſlar. of 
Homer's Battle 
of the Frogs and 
Mice to the Earl 
of Somerſet : 
wherein he ce- 
lebrates the 
brave and me- 
morable retreat 
of Sir John 
Norris, before 
Ghent, with a 
thouſand men, 
through the 
whole Spaniſh 
army, under 
the Duke of 
Parma, for 
three miles to- 
gether. 
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ruin would be the conſequence of a raſh reſiſtance, and that all would be loſt, made 
the beſt retreat they could, and, among them who ſaved themſelves, as it is ſaid, was Sir 
2 Faſtolff; who, with ſuch as could eſcape, retired to Corbeil (7); thus avoiding 

eing killed, or, with the great Lord Talbot, Lord Hungerford, and Sir Thomas 
Rampſton, taken priſoner of war, Here the French tales, which ſome Engliſh Hiſtorians 
have inconfiderately credited, contradi& or invalidate themſelves ; for, after havin 
made the Regent moſt improbably, and without any examination, or defence, divelt 
Faſtolff of his honours [I], they no leſs ſuddenly reſtore him to them, for, as they 
phraſe it, © apparent cauſes of good excuſe (g); though againſt the mind of the Lord 
* Talbot ;” between whom, there had beey, it ſeems, ſome emulous conteſts, and, 
therefore, it is no wonder, that Faſtolff found him, upon this occaſion, an adverſary. 
It 1s not likely that the Regent ever conceived any diſpleaſure at this conduR, be- 
cauſe Faſtolff was not only continued in military and civil employments of the greateſt 
concern, but appears more in favour with the Regent after the battle of Patay than be- 
fore. So that, rather than any diſhonour here can be allowed, the retreat itſelf, as 
it is told, muſt be doubted, It was but in 1450 that he preferred him to the Lien- 
tenancy of Caen in Normandy (+). In 1432 he accompanied him into France, and was 
ſoon after ſent ambatlador to the Council of Pafil, and choſen, in the like capacity, to 
negociate a final or temporary peace with France (i). And that year, Faſtolff, with the 
Lord Willoughby, commanded the army which aſſiſted the Duke of Bretagne againſt 
the Duke of Alengon (4). Soon after this he was, for a ſhort ſpace, in England ; 
10r, in 1433, going abroad again, he conſtituted John Faſtolff, of Olton, probably a 


L. FF 
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[1] Diveſt FaflolF of his honours.) However ſome 
of our hiſtorians have been unwarily miſled by French 
writers, this may certainly be accounted worthy of 
remembrance among thoſe retreats which have met 
with great applauſe from men of the greateſt military 
ſkill and experience (75). Leaders to a battle, often 
improve every ſtep they take according as circum- 
ſtances vary. The very motion 96! an army in differ- 
ent poſitions, or more advantageous places; the ſur- 
prize of an enemy, diſappoimed of ſuccours or ſup- 
plies ; the inequality of numbers that atrack him, 
which may fall io heavy upon one part of the army, 
that the other cannot relieve it; the diſcovery of un- 
expected reſerves, ambuſcades, or new recruits, may 
furniſh a commander with good reaſons for new reſo- 
lutions that may reverſe hy proceedings ; fo that 


even a haſly retreat may be more honourable than 


an obſtinate perſeverance to unavoidable ruin; and 
ſurely, in caſes of inevitable neceſſity, a Gene- 
ral, whoſe courage is duly tempered with caution, 
will not hazard a general loſs without ſome ap- 
parent proſpect of advantage; but conclude, that, a 
prudent retreat will be more commendable than 
2 diſhonourable overthrow. That this was the caſe 
here is evident, in that the Regent was ſo far from 
depriving Sir John Faſtolff of his George and Garter, 
before any examination, and reſtoring them after one, 
or any other way diminiſhing or degrading him of his 
honcur, that he was continually to his death making 
additions to it; and, more frequently now, more ſig- 
nally, after this conduct at the Battle of Patay, in 
which the Engliſh had ſuch a vaſt inferiotiy of ſo 
many thouſand forces, than before. 'This were enough 
to clear his reputation, without any other argument ; 
but, bear what an able judge of theſe matters has ſaid 
upon this occaſion. 

© A charge of ſo high a nature, and ſuch a ſevere 
animadverſion, ſhould have been vouched by authen- 
tick contemporary writers ; and untill ſuch ſhall be 
produced, let us conſider what abſurd conſequences 
are neceſſarily implied in this cenſure ; and whether 
theſe do not afford us reaſonable preſumptions 10 
doubt the truth of this tradition: and here, to omit 
that the image of St. George was not, in all proba- 
bility, a ſymbol of the Order in that age; and ad- 
mitting that thoſe words of the later Hiitorians 
ſhould be conſtrued only to mean that the Cross ot 
St. George, an enſign of it, was taken from him ; it 
will be, however, confeſſed, that this Duke, then 
Regent of France, could not conſtitutè nor invelt any 
perſon with this order, though, by this action, 1 it 
ſhould be true, it mult be allowed that he had an 
abſolute power to divelt a componion, and that, 
without the knowledge of the ſovereign, or any con- 
currence of the other Knights ; and, which is the 
more incredible, that he actually exerciſed this 


Vor. V. 


power upon an information only, without hearing 
* or examining into the truth of the charge, or com- 
 plaior; which ſeems not conſiſtent with the Lonour, 
s generolity, and exalted chatacter of this Reyent, 
* who had the greateit reverence fo this Order (56), 
and was a molt punctual obſerver of its ſtatutes (77), 
* as appears from ſeveral circumſtances : and 11 is very 
* ſurpriſing, that this moſt heroic Duke, who eſteemed 
© himſelf limited and circumſcribed to the itatutes, in 
the cafe of the election of our knight, (hould be on 
* a leſs guard in depolirg him, and thereby caſting on 
him an indellible infamy, by a voluntary power not 
allowed by the ſtatutes then in being; tor, the degra- 
© dation of a Knight who ſhould fly from battle was 
© an article firſt inſerted into the flatutes made by 
© King Henry VIII. which too is there refrained : ft 
„it ſhould pleaſe the Sovercign and the Company in 
© the next chapter. | 
But taking it for granted, as the ſame author pro- 
ceeds, * that the Regent, upon the firſt repretentaition, 
ſhould have been fo far warmed, as, under that im- 
preſſion, to declare, that our Knight might in his 
opinion deſerve to be degraded for this his luppoſed 
demerit; or, in the higheſt extent, as thele authors 
deliver it, the enſigns of the order were actually 
demanded and taken from him, yet this haſty pre- 
poſſeſſion of the Regent caugot be conſttued to be 
any diminution of the character ot our knight, fince 
theſe ſame hiſtorians inform vs, that, atter an exa- 


mination of this charge, thoſe enfigns were reſtored 
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him, as they word it, or apparent cauſes of good ex- 
cuſe, though againit the mind of the Lord Talbot,“ 
* who muſt have beer a powerful adveriary, And 
© though we have not the particulars of his vindica- 
tion, or ſpecification ot his conduct, yet ſuch an 
© honourable acquittal, under theſe circumſtances, 
gives reaſonable grounds to preſume, that this ſud- 
den accuſation had no pretence of four dation, bur 
© was a Cauſeleſs defamation, and that bis retiring 
« was irreproachable, But it is the preateſt degree ot 
evidence, that this Regent was fully convinced, and 
« ſatisfied in the management of our Knighr, in this 
critical nice juncture, in that he aitzrwards con- 
tinued to employ him in military and civil adminiſ- 
© trations of the higheſt importance, &c.“ (78) as we 
have inſtanced by many examples in the text above, 
which ſutficiently prove, that he never could have 
been preferred to thoſe honourable employments, 
commands in the army, and offices of truſt, it ever he 
had been ſo degraded, diſhonoured, or diſgraced ; not 
to mention that the Black-book of the Garter, con- 
ſtanily after this pretended degradation, menijons Sit 
John's preſence at, or abſence from, the feaſts of St. 
George and Chapters of the Order till his death, 
in the ſame manner as it does in reſpect to the other 
knights, | 
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(/) Jean Char- 
ter's Hiſt. de 
Charles VII. Ps 
26 ; and Mon- 
ſtrelet, Vol. II. 


8 p. 46. 


(s) Edw, Hall's 
Chron. fol. 25. 
and Holin- 
ſhed, fol. bot. 


(0 Huet Origin, 
de Caen p. 30. 


(7) Rymer, Vol. 
X. p. 523, 527- 
530. 

(+) Chartier, 
Hiſt. de Charles 
VII. p. 59. 


(760 In Regiſt. 
Arundel, apud 
Windſor, p $2. 


(55) Aſhmale's 


* 
Hut. p. 209. 


(78) Mr. Anſtis, 


as before, p. 1 39, 
Le. 
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(!) Rot. Fran. near relation, his Ge 


12 Hen. VI. 
m. 5. 26 jan. 


() Rymer,vat, the ambaſſadors to conclude a peace with France (1). 
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neral Attorney (J). In 1434, or the beginning of the year after, 


Sir John was again with the Regent of France; and, in 1435, he was again one of 


Towards the latter end 


X. fol. 42. of this year, the Regent died at Rouen, © deſervedly reckoned among the greateſt men 
(=) Father ba- of his age,” ſays a French Hiſtorian (n); and, as the greateſt proof he could give of 
mers Hiftory of his confidence in the honour and integrity of Sir John Faltolff, he made him one 
1435 of the executors of his laſt will (o) XJ. Richard, Duke of York, who ſucceeded in 
(0 Regitr. the Regency of France, made Faſtolft a 


ant of an annuity of twenty pounds a year 


Chichele, Vol. I. of his own eſtate, pro notabili et laudabili ſervicio, ac bono confilio ( p) ; which is ſufficient 


p. 475+ 
112 Clauſ. 19 


en. rg c * h 
12 May. Sand- after ic 
ford's General 
Hiſtory, fol. 


386. 


(759) Paſton 
Letters, Vol. 


259. 


(80) Eſch. 38 
and 39 Hen. VI. 
n. 48. Anſtis 
ubi ſupra, 

p. 141. 


aud Wiltſnne. 


to ſhew this Duke's ſentiments alſo of his merits. 


In 1436, and for about four years 


longer, he ſeems to have been pretty well ſettled at his government in Normandy ; 


„ in 1440, he made his final return home, and, loaden with the laurels he 


had gathered in France, raiſed a new plantation of them in his native country ; where 
he ſhone as bright in virtue as he had in valour, and became as illuſtrious in his domeſtic 
as he had been in his foreign character |]. We have heard, there is till in being, 


[X] One of the. executors of his laſt will.) See Mr. 
Nichols's Collection oft Royal and Noble Wills, p. 279. 
It appears by an extract out of an ancient roll Mit- 
ten by Sir William Le Neve, and bound up with 
ſeveral other things, in a MS. of John Anſtis, Eiq. 
fol. 289, of Sir William Le Neve's hand writipg ; that 
in a cauſe between the Lord Lewis of Luxemburgh, 
Epiſcopus Mo . . . « +, and Chancellor of France, 
Sir John Faſtolff and Sir Andrew Ogard, Knights, 
were executors of the Duke of Bedford, Regent of 
France, &c. concerning the taking the Duke of Alen- 


Fon priſoner ; Sir Jobn Faſtolff, Knight, late Maſter 


of the Houſehold of the late Duke of Bedford, faith 
that. . Scales and « . . . . took the Duke, and 
that Sir John Faſtolff had the half of 10,000 livers. 
See before note D. William Worceſter ſays, ** My 
lord Bedford's will was made in fo brief and general 
terms, that unto this day, by the ſpace of 20 years, 
can never have end, but always new to conſtrue and 
opinionable; ſo a generality ſhall nor may be ſo good 


{1, as a particular declaration (79).” 


[LI Became as illuſtrious in his domeflic as he had 
been in his foreign character.] As his valour made 
him a terror in war, his humanity made him a bleſ- 
fing in peace: all we can find in his tetirement, 
being 2 boſpitable, and generous, either as 
to the places of his abode, or thoſe perſons aud 
foundations on which he ſhowered his bounty. The 
ſtreams of his treaſure that fed this fountain of his 
munificence were numerous and plentiful ; as may 
be ſeen in the jury's return to the writ of enquiry 
into the lands and eſtates whereof he was pofleſſal 
at his death (80) in Norfolk, Suffolk, Yorkſhire, 
He was a benefactor to both the 
Univerſities z bequeathing a conſiderable legacy to 
Cambridge, for building the ſchools of Philoſophy 


(81) Lib. Pro. and Law (81), for which the firit order under their 


| Univ. 


(82) Mr. Anſtis 


Cantab. Chancellor Laurence, Biſhop of Durham, is dated in 


June, 1458; and, at Oxford, he was ſo bountiful to 
Magdalen College, through the aſſection he had for 
his triend William Wainfleet, the founder thereof two 
years before, that his name is commemorated in an 
anniverſary ſpeech z; and though the particulars of his 
bounty are not now remembered, becauſe he enfeoffed 
the ſaid founder in his life-time, yet it is known, that 
the boar's head in Southwark, now divided into tene- 
ments, TY, one hundred and fifty pounds yearly, 
together with Caldecot manor in Suffolk, were part 
ol the lands be beſtowed thereon ; and Lovinglaud in 
that county is conceived alſo to have been another 
part of his donation ($2), There had been an anciept 


before, p. qa. tree chapel of St. Jobn the Baptiſt in the manor 


(33) Regiſt. 


KNorwic, 


($4) Not, Mon. 


3069. 


houſe at Caſtre, the antient ſeat of his family, as early 
as the reign of Edward I. (83). Sir John intended to 
bave ereQted a college for ſeven monks or ſecular prieſts 
(one of whom to be head), and ſeven poor men; and 
to endow it with 120 marks rent charge, out of ſeve 
ral manors which he gave or fold to his couſin John 
Paſtor, ſenior, eſq. charged with this charity. Mr. 
Paſton laboured to eſtabliſh this pious foundation till 
his death, 6 Ed. IV. as did his fon Sir john Paſton, 
Knight, but whether it was ever incorporated and 
fully tettled Biſhop Tanner doubts (84), as there is no 
farther mention of it in the rolls or the Biſhop of Nor- 
wich's regiſtry, Only in the valuation, 26 Hen, VIII, 
there is {aid to have been in Caſtre hall a chantry of 


preſerved 


the foundation of Sir John Faſtolff, Knight, worth 
21. 138. 4d. per ann, 6 Ed. IV. from receipts it ap- 
pears that the prieſts had in money, beſides their diet, 
gol. per ann, and the poor men 40s. per anu. 
each (85). See his letter about it to his coufin Joybn 
Paſton, &c. (86), and of the high price demanded for 
a licence to amortiſe lands for it, ſee a letier from 
Henry Filongley a lawyer, and his nephew (87); 
ſee allo a letter about a charter for it from Henry 
Windſor, one of his houſehold (88). The foundation 
was certainly not completed till after his decea e; for, 
William Worceſter, in a letter to Margaret Paſton in 
1466, tells her he had communed with her {on whe- 
ther it ſhould not be at Cambridge in caſe it (hall not 
be at Caſtre, neither at St. Benet's [in he Holme], 
and that the biſhop of Wincheſter [Wainflete]! was 
diſpoſed to found a college in Oxford for bis ſay d 
mayſter to be prayed for, yet with much lefs coſt 
he might make ſome other memorial in Cam- 
bridge (39). 

Among the men of learning whom he patronized 
may be reckoned Wiiliam Worc-ſter above named 
He was learned in Hiitory, Antiquities, and He- 
raldry, Phyſick, and Aitronomy. He 1s called in old 
writings not only ſervaut, and /oget, or ſubject, w Sir 
John Faſtolff, but was his purivivant and ſecretary 
(90). Many of his letters to his maſter, as he calls him, 
are ſtil] wr being (91). But that he was Sir John's 
Herald, by ſuch a title, or diſtinction, as Botoner, 
from the croſs croſlets botonce, in our knight's arms, 
is a miſconjectute in Mr. Anſtis (9a), no leſs than 
is that of Mr, Lewis, who fancies, becuu e this learned 
writer was converſant in medicinal ſtudies, that he was 
therefore called a Botaner, or Herbalilt (93), W hereas 
we may gather from his own writings, that be was born 
at Briſtol about 1415 (94) ; tbat his father's name was 
Worcelter, and his mother's Betoxer (95), heace he 
often names himielt William Wyrcettcr, alias Botoner; 
and hence the error in Pus (96), and others, of makiug 
two diſtiot perſons of the two names. He ſtudied 
at Hart Hall, Oxford, 1434. He had been exer- 
ciſed in wars above 44 years (97); aud had ſo taich- 
fully ſerved Sir John Faſto!tf that he left him one 
of his executors, He wrote many books, the fir it 
of which, that was printed, was his trauflation 
from the French, of +** Cicero de Senetuie,” which 
he addreſſed to William Wainfleet, Biſhop of Win 
cheſter, and will be farther quoied in the next 
note. He telis us that he preſented it to the biſhop 
at Aſher [EH] Auguſt 10, 1475, but received no 
reward (nullum regaidum receps de epiſcope). He 
wrote allo ** Autiquities of Eogland;“ “ Ab- 
„% breviations of the learned ;”* „ Medicinal Col- 
© lections;“ a book of Aſtrology ; another of Al- 
tronomy ; beſides a particular treatiſe, gratefully pre- 
ſervirg the lite and deeds of his matter, under the 
title of © Acta Domini Johannis Faſtolff (98); the 
„Acts of Joha Dake of Bedtord ;” © Polyandriam Ox- 
6 onienfium, or Memoirs of Oxford Students; and 
other lefler pieces; of which ſee Tanner Bibl. Brit, 
p. 1ig (99). His“ Annals of England“ were printed 
by Hearne at the end of his“ Liber Niger >caccarii,” 
p- 424-451. His © Itinerary” was publiſhed om a Ms, 
not improhably the original, in the Library at Corpus 
Chriſti College, Cambridge, by Mr. J-mes Nafmith, 
fellow of the ſaid college, Cantab. 1778, $vo, He 1s 

ſuppoſed 
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(75) Blomtield 
VI. p. 551. 


(86) Paſton's 
Letters, I. p. 
164. 


(87) Ib. p. 166. 
(88) Ib. p. 150. 


(29) Paſton's 
Letters, LV. p. 
285, 


(90) Peter Ba- 
let, ut pr iu. 


(91) Paiſton 
Letters II. 37. 


(92) P. 135. 


(93) Life of 
William Cax- 
ton, 8 vo. p. 53. 


(94) Where !:'s 
ſather lived. 
Itin. p. 206. 


(ad) See his ac- 
count of his moe 
ther's family, 

Itin. p. 276, 277- 


(9% Dell.R, 
Script. p. 642. 
$61. 


(99) Lia W. 
Worceſter. 


(93) Thus is 
me tioned 1 
the Paton Ler- 
ters, IV. p. 78. 


G e Fuller 
cites a book :! 
Batoner con- 
taining al the 
Ancient Gene 
in the com of 
Nortolk, long 
preſerved ine 
camty hu no 
now extant, 
Worthies ct 
Engl fol. 25 
He alſo wrote 
ſomething in 
poetry, as ti: 
humourous da- 
lad, called, 
Comedia ad 
Monaſterium 
Hulme, &c, \:- 
recta ad retor- 
mationem ſe- 
quentem, &. 
1477. See it n 
Numith's ccd. 
of his tio. © 
161, 162, KA 4 
long chron-- 
graphical + b 
taph inveric, 0:4 
the Lady Mh 
cent Faſtoi!!; 1 
the pofteſhon + 
Richard Fon; 
Eiq. late Pro- 
thonotary cet 
Common 


(reo) Paſton ſuppoſed to have died about 1490 (tos). The ſoh of 
Letters, Vol. II. this Worceſter, among other things, alſo made a col- 
1 lection of ſeveral authentic inſtrements relating to the 
Wood Hiſt. and Engliſh wars and government in France; which he 
Antiq. Un. dedicated to king Edward IV. wherein is a catalogue 
Oxon. II. 346. of the Princes, Dukes, Earls, Barons, Bannetets, 
Hearne Liber Kaights, and other perions of eminence, who were 
— —_— of the Regent's court: Therin are enumerated Faſ- 
Prefice al icin, tolff's poſts of honour, and the places under his go- 


Cilliguillim ; Steward, or Marſhal, of the Re- 
gent's houſehold ; the King's Lieutenant of Nor- 
mandy for one year, and, atter, Governor of Anjou 
and Maine, for n. any years; Captain of the City 
of Mans, and the caſtles and towns of Alangon, 
Mayn, Freſney le Vicont, for fourteen years, like- 
wite of Cane, Verneial, and Hunflue, tome years. 
In this ook are ſeveral public memorials, con- 
cerning ti grand articles and negociations af peace 
and war; with ſome ordinances compoſed in French, 
and iflued forth, by our no leſs politic than heroic 
Knight, of whom the collector remarks, that, if theſe 
his counſels, inſtructions, and admunitions, had been 
duly obſerved, they would have prevented many miſ- 
carriages, which might conduce to our loſs of France. 
A copy of this collection, in quart», was ſome time in 
the cuſtody of the late Brian Fairfax, Eſq. one of the 
Commitlioners of the Cuſtoms. 

[M] Beyond the weterable age of four/core years.] 
This may be computed from the time of his birth as 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. For the 
fake of an even number, two or three odd years are 
omitted in the following character and account of him 
publiſhed betore a tranſlation of Cicero de Scnectute, 
made at the command of John Lord Tiptoft Earl 
of Worceſter, into whoſe family Faſtolff had mar. 
ried, and printed by our firſt printer, about twenty-two 
years after his death, in theſe words, + Whiche 
* book was tr2nilaced, and thy florves openiy declared, 
© by the ordenaurce and deſyte of the noble auncyent 
* Knyght, Syr Johan Faſtolff, oi the countet of Nor- 
* folk, Banneret, yvying the age of tourſcore yere ; 
© excrciſying the warrys in the Royame of Fraunce, 
and other countrees, ior the diffence of unyverſal 
weltare of both Royames ot England and Fravnce, 
by forty yeres endurying, the tayte of armes haun- 
tyng, and in admynyſtryng juſtice, and polytique 

overnaurce, under thie Ki ogs ; that is to wete, 
| Page IV. Henry V. Henry VI. and was Governcur 
oi the Du-hey of Augeou, and the Countee of Mayne ; 
Capytayne of many 'Townys, Caitellys, and For- 
treſſys, in the ſaid Roy ame of Fraunce ; bavying the 
charge and ſaufguard of them dyveric yeres ; acu- 
pyeng and rewlynge thre hundred iperes, and the 
bow es accuſtomed thenne; andy cluying good acempt 
of the foreſaid Townes, Caſtellys, and Fortreiles, to 
the ſeyd Kyngs, and to theyr Lyeutenauntes, Pry n- 
bal: 5488 indes ©0® of noble recommendation ; as, Johan, Regent 
Probem-. of Fraunce, Duc of Bedford ; Thomas, Duc of Ex- 
Alſo the Britiſh “ eter; Thomas, Duc of Clarence, and other Lyeute- 
Libra in, 8v0. & nantes (101). 
173%, h. 455. [N. Of his will we ſhall give ſome extradt below.] 
It was written in La in, aud a air copy of i, not very 
corre, we have ſeen, as alſo a trantlation or abſtract 
in Engliſh ; but in neither, is it ex preſſed who the 
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101) Tullivs's 
k of Old 

Age: printed 
by W. Caxton, 
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W. Worc. vernment ; he is ſtyled Knight-Banneret ; Baron of 
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preſerved among the old family writings, an inventory of all the rich jewels, plate, 
furniture, &c. that he either had, or left in France, at his return to England. In 
1450, he conveyed to John Kemp, Cardinal Archbiſhop of York, and, others, his 
manor of Caſtre in Fleg, and ſeveral other lands ſpecified in the deed of conveyance 
(q). The ſame year, Nov. 8, the king by writ directed Richard Waller, Efq. David 
ohn William Needham, and John Ingoldſby, to cauſe Thomas Danyell, Eſq. to pay to 
Sir John Faſtolff, Knight, the 100 l. that he was indebted to him for proviſions, and for 
his ſhip called the George of Pruſſia, alias Danyell's Hulk, which ſhip the {aid Danyell 
took on the fea as a prize, and never had it condemned; ſo that the King ſeized it, 
ordered it to be fold, and Sir. John to be paid out of it (r). At length being arrived, 
in the year 1459, beyond the venerable age of fourſcore years | M?, he ſays of himſelf, 
that he was © In good remembrance, albeit I am gretly vexid with fickenefe, and 
* thurgh age infebelyd (5). He lingered under an hectic fever and aſthma for an 
hundred and forty-eight days (2); but before he departed he made his will, on the 
fifth of November in that year (2), of which we ſhall give ſome extract below [V., 


and 


witneſſes were, nor what the arms, or figure of the 
ſeal, It bears date, on the Sunday after the Feaſt of 
All Saints, in November, 1489, and ſets torth, that 
theſaid Sir John Faſtolff, Knight, of the county of Nor- 
folk, and in the dioceſe of Norwich, made and pub- 
liſhed this bis laſt will and teſtament in his Manor of 
Caſtre, within the ſaid dioceſe, in the following man- 
ner. Firſt; he commends his ſoul to God, to the Vir- 

in Mary, and to ail the Saints; and bequeathes Eis 
Coty to be buried, after his death, in the conventual 
church of the monaſtery of St. Bennet in the Holmes, 
in the ſaid dioceſe, under the arch of the new chapel, 
which he lately rebuilt rher-, on the ſouth fide of the 
choir or chancel, under a marble tomb, near the body 
of Milicent his former conſort, who hes interred there. 
He farther ordains, that the abbot, and the ſaid con- 
vent, ſhall give ſecurity, before his interment, that 
they will grant and confirm to John Paſton, and to 
ſuch others as ſhall be nominated by him, full power 
of granting the lands, &c. which the ſaid John Paſton 
and other feoffees of the ſaid Sir John Faſtolff, or 
their feoffees, hold of the ſaid abbot and convent, to 
ſeven monks, or prieſts, and their ſucceſſors, towards 
endowing and eftabliſhing a College, within the va- 
nor and lordſhip of Caſtre; or ſo much ot the land 
as the ſaid Sir Johu Faſtolff ſhall think fit, Likewiſe 
orders, that all his debts ſhould be paid, and ail for- 
ſeitures fully compenſated, reſtored, and latisfied. 
He bequeaths towards the repair and ſupport of the 
harbour of Great Yarmouth, and towards renewing and 
repairing the walls of the ſaid town, for the public 
benefit or conſervation of the town, and the adjacenc 
country, one hundred marks; on condition, that the 
burgeſſes and governors thereot ſhall, without delay, 
proceed to the ſaid reparations, that the inhabitants 
may pray tor the re poſe of his ſoul. He gives to the 
pari{h churches ot the ſeveral villages, wherein he had 
either ſeat, manor, lande, or tenements, a filk gon, to 
celebrate maſs and pray for his ſoul in, and directs that 
there ſhould be erected in thoſe churches his atchieve- 
ment of arms, embroidered at the diſcretion of his 
executors, and ſo as were moſt convenient to or be- 
comivg thoſe churches. He bequeathes to lus tenants 
and mer.ial ſervants a competent reward out of his 
goods and chaitels, to the ſum of three hupdred marks, 
accordiig to their rank, condition, and merits ; and 
ſo as his gentieman or valets may have a proportion 
double co the reſt ; more eſpecially regarding thoſe 
HO conitantly attended him, in all perils and daugers, 
in lickne(s and health. He likewiſe gives to all the or- 
ders of religious and mendicant friers, both in Great- 
Yarmouth and the city of Norwich, that they may 
offer their prayers for his ſoul, a ſufficient ſum, ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of his execmorsz on condi- 
tion that the pantakers thereof have no property, but 
depend upon the alms and charity of good Chriſtians 
for their ſupport. He bequeathes the reſidue of his 
goods, &c. altes all debts, legacies, and charges are 
cleared, to his executors hereafter named; that they 
may diſtribute hem according to diſcretion, and ſo as 
to promote the ſalvation of his ſoul, among the fitteſt 
objects of charity, the poor, infirm, lame, blind, 
thole confined to their beds, and who cannot maiatain 
themſclves or their family: but ſtill to preter his poor 
relations, neighbours, and thole who were known to 


him; 
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(w) In Mr.An- 
is's Preface 
to the Regiſter 
of the Garter, 
Vol. I. p. 21. 


x) Worthies of 
ngland in Nor- 
folk. 
( 7 He al fo 
rebuilt the South 
aile. Worceſtre, 


Itin. p. 333, 
334, 341. 


(z) Mr. Blome- 
held's Letter, as 
before. 


by Fuller (x). 
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O  ©® 


and died at his ſeat at Caſtre the next day after, being the feſtival of St. Leonard, or 
the eve before, as appears in the Eſcheats (w), in the 29th or laſt year of king Henry 


the VIth's reign, and no leſs than thirty-fix years beyond the extravagant period aſſigned 
He was buried with great ſolemnity under an arch, in a chapel of our 


lady of his own building ( y) on the South fide of the choir at the abbey-church of St. 
Bennet in the Holm, in Norfolk, which was ruined at the diſſolution; and ſo mach was 
he reſpected [O] after his deceaſe, that John Beauchamp, Lord of Powybe, in his laſt 
will dated the :;th of Edward IV (z), appointed a chantry, more eſpecially for the 
ſoul of Sir John Faſtolff. Some eſtimate of his landed property may be formed from 


a paper below [LP. 


him ; or where he had any lordſhips, manors, lands, 
or tenements; and, for repairing of churches in the 
ſaid towns and villages ; alſo the public roads and 
bridges, and other charitable uſes, eſpecially in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk: and that one thouſand marks or 
pounds be laid out, within a year, upon his funeral, 
his legacies and other charities aforeſaid : and that 
five hundred and thirty three pounds fix ſhillings and 
eight-pence, ſhall be laid out annually, fo far as his 
goods, lands, &c. by ſale ſhall amount to, till they 
are fully diſpoſed of; and he exhorts, in the name of 
Jeſus Chriſt, that this cruſt be ſincerely and faithfully 
diſcharged by his executors; and as he would in con- 
ſcience, reaſon and juſtice, do for them in like caſe; 
and as they will anſwer for the contrary at the tre- 
mendous tribunal of God. Then he conſtitutes Wil- 
ham Biſhop of Wincheſter, John Lord Beauchamp, 
Nicholas, abbot of Langly, John Stokes, Doctor of 
Laws, Frier John Brackley, Doctor of Divinity; Wil- 
liam Yelverton, one of the King's Judges, Jobn Pal- 
ton, Eſq. Henry Filongly, Eſq. Thomas Howes, Prieſt, 
and William Worceſtre, to be the executors of this his 
laſt will. And the execution thereof he thus declares 
limited: that the ſaid John Paſton, and "Thomas Howes, 
ſhall have the adminiſtration and diſpoſition of the 
movable goods, money, &c. which ſhall ariſe from 
the ſale of his lands, and the produce thereof, and 
they only, to diſpoſe of the ſaid effects for the benefit 
of his ſoul; and none of the reſt to concern them- 
ſelves in diſpoſing of his ſaid goods, &c. unleſs they 
are requeſted to aid and afliſt.them; and that none 
of the reſt ſhall ſell, receive, or diſtribute any of his 
effects, without the conſent of thoſe two; nor any of 


them interfere in the adminiſtration while thoſe arc 


alive; hoping they will not refuſe their aid when ic 
is requeſted. But, if either of thoſe two decline, or 
refuſe to act and officiate, or ſhould die before the 
complete execution of his will, then he of the two 
who is willing to adminiſter, or does ſurvive, ſhall aſ- 
fociate one of the other executors, whom he thinks 
moſt fitting and capable. So, as often as one dies, or 
declines the truſl, the other ſhall elect one of the reſt. 
But, where both ſhall refuſe to act, or both die, before 
a ſubſtitute 1s choſen, then ſuch two of the ſurvivors, 
as ſhall have a majority of ſuffrages among themſelves, 
are allowed to adminiſter ; and the two thus choſen 
may, as they ſee occaſion, conſult with the Biſhop of 


Wincheſter, Lord Beauchamp, the Abbot of Langley, 


Frier Brackley, Yelverton, Filongley, and William Wor- 
ceſter. He tarther appoints Thomas Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Walter Biſhop of Norwich, Maſter Robert 
Popy, Chancellor, and Hugh Fen, to be Superviſors 
of this his laſt will; and defires that the two adling 
executors may receive ſuch recompence for their trou- 
ble as the ſaid Biſhop of Winton and John Stokes, 
or the major part of the ſurvivors, ſhall think fit. 
He alſo ordains that the ſuperviſors of his will, and 
the other executors ſhall receive ſuch reward for their 
trouble as the two acting executors ſhall account fully 
proportionable thereto : and that, if any of the ſaid 
executors ſhall obſtruf or moleſt the ſaid John Paſton 
and Thomas Howes in the due execution of their 
truſt, or incur any of the offences before mentioned, 
they ſhall be diſcharged from having any concern 
therein : or, if they are troubleſome before they ſhall 
be admitted to & ſhare in the execution, he wills and 
ordains, that every ſuch delinquent ſhall be declared 
and held incapable of ſuch truſl, and be excluded 
from any ſhare in it, Dated in the year, &c. above- 
mentioned, He left coin by him 2,043 l. 108-—G0ld 
1 ; » 


The 


plate, divers pueces, weight 1olb. ; his filver plate 
weighed at the ſcale amounted to 12251b. 4044, or 
99 itone 11b, 8 $oz,, reckoning Troy weight, 1203 
tu the pound, and 12 to the Rode. 201, was given 
t5 build a new window in Wendling abbey. 24 J. to 
Bromholm. priory. 80 J. lent to Langley abbey. 
Yelverton, his executor, is blamed for giving a 
receipt to Biſhop Wainflete for 442 marks of Sir 
John's money. Grey, Biſhop of Ely, had 140. Butler, 
earl of Wiltſhire, a legacy of 271. and two gallon 
pots, weighing twelve ſcore ounces of filver. Nevill, 
earl of Saliſbury, 165 l. 23 0z. of gold, and 3033 oz. 
of ſilver, were ſold by his executors, who bad beds 
ſums in their hands, Thomat Howes, one of them, 
confeflor to Sir John, a grey frier, rector of Caſtle- 
comb, Wilts, and of Blofield and Pulham, Norfolk, 
had in his hands about 4000l. to lay out in repairs 
and ornaments of churches and collegiate houſes. He 
repaired the church and chancel of Pulham St. Mary, 
and in a South window ſet up the figures of Sir John 
and his lady, with their arms and this inſcription : 
Orate pro animabus Jobis Faſtolf, militis, qui multa 
% bona fuit in tempore vite, & Milecentiæ uxori; eus, 
„ domini T home Howes, iftius eccl ie rectoris, et em- 
„% nium fidelium defunctorum. Howes appears to 
have been one of Faſtolff's moſt truſty and faithful 
ſervants and executors, Several letters, to and from 
him, are printed in the Paſton collection, and many 
more remain in MS, 5 


[0] And fo much was he reſpected.] In one of Mr. 
Aſhmole's choice old volumes of MSS. lately in the 
poſſeſſion of a noble peer (102), to whom we have been 
beholden for many extracts out of it, there is a con- 
ciſe character of our hero, written in the reign of king 
Henry VII. by a knight who was then King of Arms, 
wherein Sir John Faſtolff is called © a rich knight, 
and a yrete bilder; having bilded Caſter-Hall, in 
* Northfolk, a royal palace in Southwork, and ano- 
* ther in Vermouth: a ſpeciall goode maiſter to the 
Officers of Armes, and was moſt triumphantly 
* brought in erthe, that I have heard of any man ot 
© his degre,? 

In ſome old books of Heraldry, his arms have been 
erroneouſly blazoned ; for, Faſtolff bears Or and Azure, 
quarterly- on a bend Gules, three Croſlets Argent; 
and not Eſcallops, according to the deſcription we 
meet with in fome pedigrees of the family ; as may 
be proved not only trom ſeveral original icalz of 
the Faſtoiffs ſtill in being, but in the old arms which 
remain carved in ſtone over a window of his houſe 
at Caſtre by Yarmouth, engraved by Mr. Anſt's 
at the head of his memoirs of him, This coat 
is on a ſeal of Faſtolff's mother to a deed 1404, and 
occurs on a ſeal 1432, 11 Hen. VI. circumicribed S. 
tobannis faſiolff, ſupported by two eagles volant hold- 
ing labels and ſprigs under a helmet and torſe ſupport- 
ing a plume of feathers. Mr. Aſhmole ſays his cog- 
nizance was a Book with a Pencil in it; and a Shield 
with a branch of Laurel flouriſhing out of it. 


[D] Of his landed prop:rty may be formed from a 
paper below.) July 7, 1448, Sir John Faſtolff, knight, 
made maſter Robert Pepys clerk, Nicholas Bocyns, 


JohnGerrard, William VV oiceiter, WilliamBarker, Jeſfry 


Spyrlyng, and William Wirmegeye, bis attorneys, to 
deliver leizin to his feollces, The Cardinal Arch- 
biſhop of York, John, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Wil- 
liam, Biſhop of Lincoln, William, Biſhop of Winchel- 
ter, Adam, Biſhop of Cheſter. Richard, Juke of York, 


Ralf Lord Cromwell, Ralt Lord Sudley, John Lord 


Beau- 


(102 ) Sir Thomas 
Wriotheſley's 
Heraldical Cal 
lections of the 
Knights of the 
Garter, Bath, xc. 
adorned with 
their portraits, 
arms, &c, fol 


MS. nn the pot- 
ſeſſion of the 
la'e Pike 

of Montagu. 


See an Ahſtract 
of this volume, 
in The Britiſh 

Librarian 3va, 
1738, p. 22 
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The ruins of his houſe at Caſtre ſtill remaining ſhew it to have been alike capacious 
and ſtrong. It was moated round, but the moat is now for the moſt part filled up. 
The grand entrance was on the Weſt, The houſe formed a rectangled parallelogram ; 
the South ard North fides longer than Eatt and Weſt; the ſtables in front; the beſt 
rooms on the right hand of the ſquare, under which fide is a noble vault, and over it 
probably the hall. The embatteled brick tower at the North Weſt corner is ſtanding, 
above one hundred feet high; and over one of the windows were carved his arms in 
the Garter as above deſcribed, ſupported by angels, now removed; on one of the doors 
a (altire engratled. To it adjoined a dining: parlour, ſifty- nine feet long, and twenty- 
eight broad. Baſt from the caſtle ſtood the college, forming three fides of a ſquare 
larger than the former, with two round towers; the whole converted into barns and 
ſtables. The caſtle moat is ſaid to have communicated with a navigable creek, and in 
a farin houſe North Welt of the manſion called the barge-houſe is ſhewn a large arch, 
capable of receiving a boat of conſiderable burden (a). Weever (6) ſays he had licence 
from Henry VI. ro build his houſe-caftle-wiſe as a fortification on that fide of Yar- 
mouth, to which perhaps relates the licence granted him 1443, 22 Hen. VI. to employ 
tome of the King's ſhips (c) to carry materials for building and furniſhing (4) one of his 
manſion houſes, The current tradition is, that this houſe was erected by a French noble- 
man, who wis taken prifoner by our famous knight, according to the model and ar- 
chitecture of is own caſtle in France, as the price of his ranſom. 


Sir John Faſtolff bad, by his will, appointed John Paſton, eſq. eldeſt fon and“ 
heir of Sir William Palion, the judge, one of his executors; and had given to them (4) Proexpedi- 


all his manors, lands, &c, in truſt, to found the college of the ſeven prieſts, and 
ſeven poor men, in the manor-houſe at Caftre, &c. © For the fingular truſt and love,” 
ſays Sir Joby, © that 1 have ro my couſin John Paſton before all others, being in every 
« belief that he will execute this my laſt will.“ 

Fdward IV. 1464, for 200 marks, 100 in hand, and the remainder when the foun- 
dation takes place, granted John Paſton, fen. efq. licence to found the college before 
mentioned, and his favor anc protection againt Yelverton, Jenney, and others (. 

But it appears that tnis. John Paſton, ſq. had entered on this manor of Caftre, 
and was impritoned in the leet of London by Nevill, Biſhop of Exeter, (on Nov. 35 
1464, then Chancellor. On his death, in 1466, he left it to his eldeſt fon Sir John 

Paſton. July 6, 1466, the king granted him a warrant under his hand and privy ſeal, 
to take poſſeſſion of all the lands and inheritance of his late father, or of Agnes his 
giandmorher, or of Margaret his mother, or of William Paſton, and Clement Paſton, 
his uncles ; alſo the manor and place of Caſtre, or of any other eftate which his father 
had, by way of gift, or purchaſe, of the late Sir John Faſtolff; which lands had been 
ſeized by the king, on evil ſurmiſes made to him, againſt his deceaſed father, himſelf 
and uncles, of all which they were ſufficiently, openly, and worſhipfully cleared be- 
fore the king. “ So that all yee now being in the ſaid place of Caſter, or in any 
„ Jiflihode, late the Sir John Paſton's, by way of giſt of purchaſe, of the late 
Sir John Faſtolff, that was ſeized into our hands, avoid the poſſeſſion of the ſame, and 


Beauchamp, john Foſteſeue Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mou Pleale, William Yelverton one ot the Judges in 
the Common Pleaſe, Sir Henry logloſe and Sir Wil- 
liam Oldhal!, Knigh:, Richard Waller, Eig. William 
Toyle, Clement Denſton. Thomas Lucham, Thomas 
Howys, clerks; Thomas Weil, Eſq, William Wang: 
ferd, Nicholas Gyrlyngton, William Genneye and 
Thomas Grene, in his manors of Caſter by Great 
Yarmouth, called Kedham's, Vaux's, and Boſung ; 
with the vowlon of the* chapel of St. John Baptiſt in 
Caſlor, the manor of Heryngby, and twenty marks 
annual rent, paid by the Prior of Hickling out of his 
manor called Netberhall in Hickling, which belongs 
to that convent, The third part of Runham maror, 
Begryles manor in Wynterton, Redham hall in Boy- 
ton, the manor of Windham with the advowſon of St. 
Ethelbert's church there, the manor of Heyleſdon 
and the advowſon of the church, and the advou ſons 
of the two chauntry prieſts in that church, and Hey- 
leſdep water-mills, the manor ard advowſon of Dray- 
ton, the manor of Tulihos p, and the advowſon of the 

ediety of Taverham, and the manor aud advowſon 
of Heyrtord, Gution wanor in Brandeſton with the 
ad voWion of the church, the manor of Bliclyog, 
Laund hall manor in Saxtborp, and the water-mill, 
and the manor of Ticheu ell; and all his eſtates in 
Caite, Greut Yarmouth, © Ormeſby, Scrowteby, 
Malteby, Wiaterton, Somerton, Martham, Bailwick, 
Reppes, Hykelyug, Stokeſby, Hardingby, Runham, 
"thr: keby, Fylby, Mundham, Svflonde, Scthyng, 

„ . 


Lodne, Hyleſdone, Catton, Horſtede, Felthorp, 
Lrlham, Upper and Lower Erlham, Drayton, Taver- 
ham, Attlebrigge, Brandeſton, Boton, Salle, Cauſ- 
ton, Heynford, Bliclyng, Saſcthorp, Corpely, Itryng- 
ham, Irminglond, Heydon, Bryſton, Wolterton, 
Fichewell, Brancaſire, Choſel, Thorneham, Dockyng, 
Beyton, Acle and Byrlyngham or Elſewhere, in Nor- 
folk. And in all his meſſuages, lands, rents, and 
vices in Norwich and in Caldecoty's manor in Treton, 
Bradewell manor, Akethorpe manor in Lowiſtoft, 
Burnevyle's in Nacten, Cotton manor, and in all his 
eltates in Tretton, Bradwell, Burghcaſtell, Gatton, 
Belton, Hopton, Launde, Geldeſton, Lowiſtoft, 


. Coorton, Cotton, Skeyth, Wickham and Naketon in 


Suffolk, and in his manors of Dedham, Netherhall, 
and Overhall, and the watermill there in Eſſex; and in 
his manor or meſſuage in St, Olave's pariſh in Suth- 
werk near Horſleyedown, in Surrey, formerly Henry 
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Letters, IV. 
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Yevele's, and in ſeven meſſuage and eg land called 


Dunley's in that pariſh. Among the Paſton papers 
(III. 2bo—275) is a ſtatement of the loſſes and 
damages ſuitained by him in the king's ſervice, both 
in and out of the kingdom; whereby it appears, that 
for fifteen years after his laſt return from France, to 
his death, he was at great expence in attendances on 
the king and council, for which, and for all his ſer» 
vices to king Henry IV. he had neither fee, wages, 
rewards, nor recompence, The crown owed him for 
loans and charges in France not leſs than 4083 /. 


157. 7d. Ibid, p. 267. : | 
8 8 cc ſuffer 


710 
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FA STO e 


ce ſuffer our truly and well beloved Knight, Sir John Paſton, to enjoy the profits thereof, 
6 with all the goods and chattels there, and pay all the iſſues and profits thereof, as 
« yee did unto his father, at any time in his life.“ | 

Soon after this, on Monday before St. Bartholomew's day, 1469, John Mowbray, duke 
of Norfolk, laid ptetenſions to it; and ſent Sir John Heveningham, a couſin of Sir 
Jobn Faſtolf's, to require John Paſton, eſq. governor of it, being a caſtle well for- 
tified, in the abſence of his eldeſt brother Sir John Paſton, to deliver it up to, him ; 
maintaining that the faid Duke had purchaſed the ſaid caſtle of William Yelverton [., 
(that curſed Norfolk juſtice, as Worceſter ſtyles him,) whereas Sir John had ordered it 
not to be fold but to be a college for prieſts, and an hoſpital for poor men, The 
ſaid John Paſton refuſing to ſurrender it, the Duke came before it with 3000 armed 
men, and with guns, culverines, and other artillery, and laid fiege to it immediately. 
The names of the principal perſons at this fiege were John Duke of Norfolk, Sir 
William Calthorp, Sir John Heveningham, Sit Gilbert Debenham, and his brother 

Lofday, Sir Thomas Wingeficld, and William Brandon, Thomas and William 
Wingefield, eſq. — Swaney, eſq. Hugh Auſtin, eſq. Sir John Waldegrave, 
William Debenbam, jun. eſq. Robert Debenham, elq, ——=--— ſon of Sir Lawrence 
Rayneford, James Radcliffe, eſq. Black John de Radelyffe, Simon Fitzſymons, of Effex, 
elq. Timperley, eſq. Richard Southwele, elq. Gilbert Debenham, ſen. eſq. 
——— Þrook, eſq. ſon of the Lord Cobham, 
ward by Cromer, eſq. John Ratcliff of Attleburgh, eig. — Lettrum, eſq. of 
Plumeſtede, and others. The fiege continued five weeks and three days. The names 
of the defendants againſt the Duke were, John Paſton, jun, eſq. governor, in 
the abſence of his brother Sir John; John Daubeney, eſq. who was killed by a ſhell- 
ſhot ( 7 )z Ofbern Berny, eſq. Sander Com, a valet ; Oſborn de Caſtre, and other valetti 
and fervants; in the whole twenty-eight (g). 

February 10, 1472, 13 Fd. IV. an indenture was made between Sir William Yel- 
verton, William Jenny, ſerjcant at law, and William Worceſter, executors of Sir 
John on one part, and Thomas Cager and Robert Kyiton on the other, whereby the 
laid Robert was appointed ſurvepor of the lands and tenements in Southwark, and 
other places in Surrey, late Sir John's, to perform his laſt will, and alſo receiver of 
the rents; who was to have fix marks per annum, and to be allowed befides all reaſon- 
able coſts, that he ſhall do in the defence and keeping out John Paſton, eſq. and oi 
all others claiming by him, 

Anthony, Lord Scales, at another time took poſſeſſion of it in the name of kin 
Ldward IV. under pretence that Paſton was the .ing's villan (though abſolutely 
falle), all which proved a great deſiruftion to the goc1s and effects in the ſame; but 
Sir John Paſton, through the favour and protection ot king Edward IV. had after» 
wards potteſhon (4). 

Another misfortune alſo happened to this ſeat or caſtle about the ſame time, owing 


to the negligence of a girl, who, in making a bed, ſet fire to it by her candle, and 
did confiderable damage (i). 


Sir John Faſtolff had a houſe at Norwich in Pokethorp oppofite St. James's church, 


called Faſtolff's place; in the windows of which Mr. Blomefield ſaw ſeveral paintings 
of ſaints and ſcripture worthies, and two knights fighting, which he imagined repre- 


ſented Sir John and his French priſoner (4). He likewiſe built a ſplendid feat ia Yar- 
mouth, and a palace in Southwark (J. 


[2] Filliam Yelverten.) Of Rougham, in the 
county of Norzolk, was a ferjeant at law, judge of the 
King's Bench, 1444, knightolf the Bath, 1450, and 
was living 1467, and related to the Paſtons. He had 
two wives, and iſſue by both; and, by the laſt, was 


fairs, and are of little conſequence, any farther than 
as the former of them ſerves to ſhew ſomething 
of Faſtolff 's diſpoſition (104). There are, likewiſe, 
three letters addreſſed to vir John; one by Thomas 


avceſtor to the preſent earl of Suffex (103). He ac- 
knowled:es himſelf greatly obhged io Sir John 
Faſtolff, whom he calls his “ moſte worſhippfull and 
e beit betruſted maiſter,” 

„ [This ariicle in the former edition, compoſed 
by the diligent and inquiſitive Mr. Oldys, has been 
reviſed and enlarged in the preſent by Mr. Gough, 
who is poſſeſt of all the papers collected by thoſe ale 
antiquaries, Le Neve, Maiiin, and Blomeſield, u hich 
came from Mr, Oldys io the late Mr, Ives of Yar- 
mouth, who ſeems to have intended to form a life of 
Faſtolf out of them, but'was prevented by deach. In 
the firlt volume of Sir ſohn Fenn's “ Original Letters 
« written duiing the reivns of Henry the Sixth, Ed- 
„ward the Fourth, and Richerd the Third,” are two 
cf Sr Johu Faſtolfe'ss They relate io private af- 


Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; another by 
William Botoner, uſually called William Worceſter ; 
and a third by John Bocking, The Archbiſhop's is 
full of kindneſs and reſpect; the two others give the 
news of the time (:05). 

Mr. Capell, in his ſupplement to the firſt volume 


con ſiderable length, which he entitles, ** Anecdotes of 
« Sir John Faſtolf of Caſtre ig Norfolk, whom Shake- 
„ ſpeare calls Falſtaff,” This paper was communi- 
cated by Lord Dacre, and is chiefly extrafted from 
Mr. Anſtis's hiſtory of the Order of the Garter," 
Mr, Parkin's Supplement to Blomefield's © Hiſtory 
„ of Norfolk,“ and Tanner's Bibliotheca Britan+ 


— Bardwell of Herling, eſq. Hei- 


(104) Pafton 
Letters, vol. I. 


p. 52— 55 
120—125. 


(105) lh. p. 124 


127. 150—157. 


of his notes on Shakeſpeare (106), has given a paper of 


(106) P. 245» 
223, 


« nica.“ It is, in fact, a life of Sir John Faſtoltt; 


but does not contain any thing very material which js 
not recited in our work. 
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